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PREFACE. 


The  work  winch  is  now  presented  to  the  world  assumes,  by  its  compre- 
hensively national  title,  that  the  various  and  diversified  information  it 
contains  is  so  illustrative  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  modern  Scottish  society,  as  to  justify  the  adoption  for  it 
of  a  designation  so  conspicuous.  Of  any  other  country,  it  is  true,  an  ac- 
count of  its  surnames,  families,  and  honours,  would  cast  little  or  no  light 
over  the  constitution  of  the  society  existing  therein.  Such  an  account 
would  probably  tell  next  to  nothing  of  the  earlier  races  out  of  which 
society  was  formed,  because,  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation,  whatever 
might  elsewhere  be  found  to  illustrate  that  part  of  its  history,  few  indica- 
tions in  the  names  now  borne  by  individuals  or  families,  or  in  its  titles  of 
honour,  will  be  found  to  mark  the  tribes  or  institutions  whence  they 
Sprang,  or  to  be  otherwise  identified  with  the  commencement  of  its 
national  unity.  This  is  a  result  to  be  found  in  Scotland  alone ;  not 
uniformly,  indeed,  nor  always  without  admixture  of  doubt,  but  certainly 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  kingdom  or  state. 

Modern  Scottish  society,  and  Scottish  nationality  in  its  proper  sense, 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  together.  Hereditary  monarchy, 
hereditary  surnames,  families,  and  honours,  hitherto  unknown  among  its 
peoples,  were  their  common  instruments  for  consolidation,  for  conserva- 
tion, and  for  progress.  To  the  Cumbrian,  the  Pict,  the  Scot,  Norwegian, 
Dane,  or  Saxon,  who,  at  various  times  and  in  various  degrees,  were  spread 
over  its  soil,  these  distinctions  were  exceptional  and  comparatively  un- 
known. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
now  constituting  Scotland  was  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  chaos, 
and  worse  than  that  of  anarchy.    A  contemporary  document  of  a  solemn 
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c  haracter  describes  the  southern  portion  (and  it  may  be  held  as  equally 
true  of  the  northern)  as  having  till  then  been  occupied  rather  than  in- 
habited "  by  diverse  tribes  of  diverse  nations  coming  from  diverse  parts ; 
of  dissimilar  language,  features,  and  modes  of  living,  not  easily  able  to 
hold  converse  among  themselves,  practically  Pagans  rather  than  Christ- 
ians, living  more  like  irrational  animals  than  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
people,"0  and  even  deducting  from  this  picture  for  the  exaggerations  of 
a  Churchman,  enough  remains  to  confirm  the  foregoing  remark.  The 
arrival  of  a  new  people  of  polished  manners,  military  discipline,  and 
Christian  zeal,  by  giving  new  institutions  and,  for  a  time,  a  new  language 
to  this  incongruous  mass,  created  a  nation  and  a  nationality,  yet  without 
a  so-called  revolution  or  even  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  new  race, 
j  whose  presence  was  so  beneficially  felt  in  Scotland,  caine  through  Eng- 
land, yet  were  not  of  it.  They  were  the  Normans, — a  people  of  the 
same  original  stock  as  many  of  the  tribes  above  referred  to,  but  refined 
and  instructed  by  familiarity  with  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

i 

! 

This  new  order  of  things,  however,  might  have  attained  to  no  per- 
manence, or  even  if  permanent,  to  no  historic  significance — at  least  in  j 
the  sense  which  our  title  assumes — had  not  the  silent  but  ceaseless  immi- 
gration of  the  new  race  continued  without  interruption  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  in  the  course  of  which  they  identified  their  fortunes  with  those 
of  a  dynasty  which,  although  sprung  from  an  elder  settlement  of  the 
population,  was  led  by  sympathy,  education,  and  the  necessities  of 
their  position,  to  cherish,  enrich,  and  lean  upon  this  new  people  for 
the  preservation  of  their  crown  and  prerogatives,  and  to  cement  their 
union  by  numerous  family  alliances.  A  revolution,  which  placed  first 
one  and  then  another  family  of  the  new  race  upon  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, completed  the  solidarity  of  the  social  union  of  races  in  Scotland, 
while  it  prevented  fresh  admixtures  of  foreign  blood;  and  lastly  and 
chiefly  the  practice  of  bestowing  hereditary  surnames  and  honours,  and 
of  holding  all  lands  from  the  Crown,  which  obtained  generally  throughout 

•  Divernw  tribus,  divciwuin  nacionum,  cx  divereis  partibus  affluentes,  rcgionem  prcfatum  habita- 
,      verunt.    Sed  dispari  gente  et  d'uusimuli  lingua,  ct  varia  more  viventes,  haut  facile  (inter)  scse  consen- 
cientcs,  gentilitatem  potius  quam  ndci  cultum  tenuerunt.    Quos  infcliees  et  damnate  habitacionis, 
riabitatore*.  more  peeudum  irrationabiliter  degentes,  dignatu*  e*t  Dominu*,    .    .    .    vifitare. — 
Inqvmtum  by  David  Pri,ux  of  Cumbria  (circa  11 W. 
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this  period,  and  found  a  permanent  and  faithful  record  in  charters  and 
other  public  deeds,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  insured  to  Scot- 
land the  integrity  and  continuity  of  its  social  annals. 

The  surnames  traceable  to  immigrant  Norman  chiefs,  or  to  the  lands 
bestowed  upon  their  retainers,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  those 
peculiar  and  pertaining  to  vast  numbers  of  individuals  forming  modern 
Scottish  society.  Under  those  derived  from  lands,  not  a  few  Danish  and 
Norwegian  names  are  to  be  found,  which,  in  like  manner  as  those  of  Celtic 
and  Norman  origin  referring  to  personal  or  local  distinctives,  are  to  be  re- 
cognised by  their  composition;  yet,  while  of  this  latter  class,  even  in  the 
remote  North  we  find  in  the  names  Fraser,  Grant,  Cameron,  and  others, 
undeniable  proofs,  notwithstanding  their  present  use  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
of  a  Norman  or  French  immigration,  the  composition  of  the  southern 
population  is  singularly  manifested  when  the  distinctive  of  an  individual 
of  the  more  ancient  lineage  is  Mere,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Fleming  or  an  Inglis, 
expressed  by  the  simple  name  of  Scott  An  account  of  the  origin  or  of  the 
original  holders  of  these  surnames  of  the  forefathers  of  the  present  Scot- 
tish people,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  all  classes  at  the 
present  day. 

But,  a  mere  explanation  of  the  origin  of  surnames  alone  would  lack  com- 
pleteness unless  accompanied  with  some  account  of  the  families  by  which 
they  were  bome, — of  the  distribution  of  those  families  over  the  country, — 
of  their  subdivision  into  new  families, — and  of  the  distinguished  individ- 
uals who  sustained  their  reputation  and  promoted  their  influence:  and  such 
an  account  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Work  to  supply.  4  The  Scottish- 
Nation  '  professes  to  present  the  succession,  the  affiliations  and  alliances, 
and  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  families  whose  sur- 
names have  obtained  distinction  and  influence  throughout  Scotland  since 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 

The  ancient  baronies  of  Scotland,  associated  as  they  were  with  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  only  short  of  regal,  had  all  a  significancy  in  that  country 
unequalled  in  any  others  where  the  feudal  regime  obtained.  The  holders 
of  these  honours  were  regarded  as  heads  of  its  name  as  well  as  of  their 
vassals  5  and  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
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the  other  was  their  business  and  their  strength.  An  account  of  these 
honours  is  an  account  of  the  territorial  supremacy  of  a  name  and  of  a 
family,  among  the  members  of  which  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  heads  were  in  course  of  time  parcelled  out. 

A  history  of  Scottish  title*  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  that  of  families, 
and  a  key  to  many  of  the  social  and  political  incidents  in  that  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  its  families.  Such  a  history  forms, 
therefore,  another  and  it  is  hoped  a  valuable  topic  of  the  present  Work. 

|  Immeasurably  beyond  all  these  social  facts  in  importance,  although 
greatly  illustrated  by  the  lights  they  furnish,  the  biographies  of  its  dis- 
tinguished natives  become,  when  properly  treated,  the  topic  which  illus- 
trates and  shows  forth  in  its  strength  and  peculiarities  4  The  Scottish 
Nation.'  The  poorest  country  in  Europe,  occupied  by  a  hardy  race  trained 
to  military  exercises,  struggling  for  centuries  to  maintain  their  national  in- 
dependence, and  ever  contending  for  mastery  amongst  themselves,  Scotland 
has  beheld  her  sons  loving  and  honouring  the  country  that  gave  them  birth 
with  a  high  and  pure  patriotism  ;  and  clinging  to  each  other  with  a  pro- 
verbial partiality,  yet  not  alone  on  account  of  their  common  relationship, 
but  also  for  those  qualities  of  endurance,  energy,  and  intelligence  which 
their  common  struggles  and  even  social  feuds  drew  forth  and  incorporated  I 
as  it  were  with  the  national  character.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  j 
she  sent  forth  many  of  her  sons  to  obtain  distinction  and  honours  in  other 
lands;  and  when  more  peaceful  times  had  arrived  and  milder  institu- 
tions obtained,  she  saw  them  launch  into  the  arts  of  civil  life,  for  which 
their  hereditary  qualities,  animated  by  the  lessons  of  a  simple  but  sin- 
cere piety,  had  well  prepared  them,  and  assert  for  themselves  a  front 
rank  among  the  leaders  of  mind  and  intellect  in  Europe,  in  numbers  alto- 
gether unexampled  in  the  social  development  of  other  nations.  Of  such 
men  is  Scotland's  pride  and  glory,  and  their  lives  and  deeds  constitute  i 
the  truest  account  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

In  its  general  biography  the  present  work  embraces  a  wider  range 
than  is  contemplated  in  any  of  those  specially  devoted  to  that  subject, 
comprising  many  names  not  to  be  met  with  in  history,  yet  of  men  whose 
skill,  genius,  or  labours  have  added  to  the  comfort,  the  knowledge,  or 
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the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  few  names,  moreover,  that  have  long 
been  borne  down  by  undeserved  obloquy  have  been  restored  to  their 
proper  position ;  while  others,  upheld  by  misstatement  or  exaggeration 
at  an  undue  elevation,  have  been  placed  on  a  lower  pedestal.  In  all  cases 
the  truth  has  been  stated,  without  reference  to  party  feelings  or  sectarian 
misrepresentations. 

In  the  department  of  literature  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  articles  relating  to  men  distinguished  by  their  writings.  By  append- 
ing the  titles  and  dates  of  their  works,  and  sometimes  when  these  were 
numerous,  classifying  the  subjects  treated  of,  easy  reference  is  combined 
with  great  economy  of  space.  In  a  word,  as  respects  the  productions  of  its 
literary  characters,  'The  Scottish  Nation'  becomes  as  it  were  a  Dibli- 
otheca  Scottica  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

For  a  work  of  this  character  it  is  evident  that  an  Alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, or  what  is  generally  although  incorrectly  known  as  the  Dictionary 
form,  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  clearness,  order,  and  facility  of  ref- 
erence, and  accordingly  such  a  form  has  been  adopted,  with  some  peculi- 
arities which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  improve  it  in  these  respects. 
In  all  other  works  of  this  kind,  when  several  articles  or  parties  of 
the  same  name  came  to  be  described,  the  sub-alphabetical  order,  or  that 
of  the  initial  letters  has  obtained.  In  the  case  of  biographies,  however, 
on  this  principle,  the  ancestor  is  placed  often  at  a  distance  from  and  not 
unfrequently  long  after  his  descendants.  Throughout  long  lists  of  similar 
surnames  the  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  mixes  up  epochs,  and 
mars  all  attempts  to  present  the  connection  which  distinguished  indi- 
viduals bearing  them  had  to  one  another.  This  inconvenience,  except 
in  a  few  unimportant  cases,  has  been  obviated  by  a  double  arrange- 
ment. In  narrating  isolated  biographies  of  individuals  of  the  same  sur- 
name the  order  in  time  is  followed;  they  succeed  each  other  accord- 
ing  to  the  epochs  in  which  the  parties  lived.  Where,  however,  a  lineal 
descent  is  traceable,  the  biographies  are  introduced  and  continued  in  a 
direct  succession.  The  order  of  the  series  is  here  chronological,  but  in 
the  order  of  families,  and  not  by  individuals. 

To  the  student  of  Scottish  history  the  value  of  the  assistance  furnished 
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by  a  work  of  the  character  of  4  The  Scottish  Nation'  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  accounts  given  of  every  family  or  title  of  antiquity  and  note, 
numerous  indirect  and  incidental  lights  arc  thrown  upon  its  pages.  The 
direct  additional  matter  it  supplies,  ia,  however,  perhaps  of  still  more 
importance.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  it  will  be  found  a  more 
accurate  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  Earlier  History  of  Scotland  than 
any  that  lias  yet  been  presented  to  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  the  author  was  necessarily  obliged  to  enter 
into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  some  families  out  of  it,  and  he  now  returns 
his  acknowledgments  to  all  for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with  which 
they  answered  his  applications,  furnished  valuable  information,  and,  in 
many  cases,  placed  their  family  records,  for  the  time,  at  his  perusal. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon  this 
work  when  it  is  stated  that  the  author  was  altogether  nearly  twelve  years 
occupied  in  its  composition  and  correction. 

The  Autographs,  Seals,  Genealogical  and  Titular  tables,  and  other 
illustrative  objects,  as  well  as  the  Portraits  on  wood  and  steel  with  which 
the  work  is  so  profusely  embellished,  have  all  been  taken  from  original 
or  other  authentic  sources. 

A  National  Gallery  of  Scottish  Portraits  has  long  been  pointed  out  as 
a  desideratum,  and  learned  societies  have  recently  brought  the  matter 
strongly  before  the  public.  In  the  care  taken  to  make  the  Portrait  illus- 
trations authentic  and  numerous  in  a  degree  far  beyond  those  in  any  col- 
lection heretofore  presented  to  the  world,  the  Publishers  anticipate  that 
the  first  exhibition  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  worthy  of  the 
name  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of 4  The  Scottish  Nation.' 

The  Biographies  that  were  required  to  be  added  during  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  by  demise  of  distinguished  individuals,  arc  given  in  the 
form  of  a  Supplement. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH  NATION. 


ABERCORN. 

Am  1  Marquis  of,  it  ■  peerage  held  by  tbe  Hamilton 

family  in  it*  eldest  surviving  male  heir,  as  directly  descended 
from  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  418),  fourth  son 
of  Jauiea,  second  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland  in  the 
minority  of  Queen  Mary.  Ho  was  created  duke  of  Cbatel- 
heraolt  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  Lord  Claud  was  distin- 
guished fur  his  xealoua  and  steady  attachment  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Sent*,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appointed  own- 
inendator  of  the  abbacy  of  Paisley.  The  extensive  land* 
of  this  abbacy  were  after  the  Reformation  erected  into  a 
temporal  lordship,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the  perrage  under 
tl»e  title  of  Lord  Paisley.  He  died  in  1622,  aged  78.  He 
married  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  George,  sixth  Ijard 
Seton,  and  had  hy  her  lour  sons,  of  whom  James,  the  eldest, 
was  created  baron  of  Aberoorn,  1603,  and,  in  1606,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Abercora,  baron  of  Paisley,  Hamil- 
ton, Mountcaslle,  and  Kilpntrick.  Tbe  estate  of  Aberoorn, 
from  which  this  title  is  derived,  is  in  Linlithgowshire.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Aber,  beyond,  and  Corn,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Cum.  which  hat  generally  been  held  as  equivalent  to 
Carnm.  The  earl  of  Aberoorn  was  appointed  in  1604  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  tbe  part  of  Scotland  to  treat  of  a 
union  with  England.  Aa  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  he  had  a  very  great  estate  grunted  out 
of  the  escheated  lands  in  that  country,  and  was  Called 
as  a  peer  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  1613.  He  died 
in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  during  his 
father's  lifetime  bad  been  created  a  peer  of  Ireland  in  1616,  by 
tbe  title  of  baron  of  Slrabane.  James,  the  second  earl,  was 
a  l«yal  supporter  of  Charles  I.  On  the  death  of  tbe  second 
duke  of  Hamilton  in  16ol,  without  male  issue,  be  became  the 
male  representative  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  George,  third  earl,  at  whose  death,  without 
issue,  the  title  devolved  upon  Claud,  grandson  of  Claud  second 
I^ird  Stral«ane.  Claud,  fourth  earl  of  Aberoorn,  adhered  to 
J umes  VII.  at  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  battle  of  lite 
Rnyne  embarked  for  France,  but  was  killed  on  the  voyage  in 
1690-  His  brother  Charles,  fifth  earl,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  King  William's  government,  and  died  in  1701  without 
surviving  issue.  The  title  then  devolved  on  James,  descended 
from  Sir  George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  first  earl,  and 
great-grandson  of  the  first  duke  of  Cbatelherault.  On  the 
occasion  of  tbe  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  stipu- 
lating for  justice  to  the  Hamilton  family  in  regard  to  tbe 

1. 


ABERCROMBY. 


ducby  of  Cbatelherault,  James,  sixth  earl  of  Abercom,  pre 
furred  his  claim  ss  nearest  heir  male  of  lite  first  duke, 
against  that  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  heir  female. 
The  court  of  France,  however,  came  to  no  decision.  James, 
eighth  earl,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1786, 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Hamilton.  John  James  Hamilton, 
9lh  e  <r),  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Abercom 
in  1790;  and  dying  in  1818,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
James,  Sd  marquis.  The  latter,  on  Jan.  13,  1862,  was  served 
heir  male  of  the  lift  duke  of  Chatellterault.  Tbe  marquis  ol 
Aberoorn  ia  the  chief  and  heir  male  of  the  bouse  of  Hamilton. 

Abkrcrombir,  or  AautcROafuT,  a  surname  derived  from 
a  barony  of  that  name  in  Fifeahire,  erected  in  a  district  oi  i- 
ginallv  named  Abercrombie,  aber  meaning  beyond,  and  erom- 
bif,  the  crook,  in  allusion  to  the  bend  or  crook  of  Fifeneas.  The 
parish,  until  recently  called  St.  Monance,  and  now  Abercromby. 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Abercrombie  so  far  back  as  117-1. 
The  Abercrombies  of  that  ilk  were  esteemed  the  chiefs  of  the 
name  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  that  line  became 
extinct,  and  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  in  Banffshire,  became 
tlie  bead  of  the  elan  of  Abercromby.  In  1637  Alexander 
A  bercromby  of  Birkenbog  was  created  a  baronet  of  Scotland 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  royalist  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars.    The  baronetcy  is  still  in  tbe  family. 

ABKftCROMBlK.  Baron,  an  extinct  pe«™K«,  bestowed  by 
Charles  L,  in  1647,  on  Sir  James  Simdilands  of  St.  Monance, 
or  Abercrombie,  in  Fife,  descended  frum  James  SundilamU 
belonging  to  the  noble  house  of  Torphicben.  Lord  Aber- 
crombie married  a  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Southesk,  and 
bv  her  he  had  a  son,  James,  second  tard  Abercrombie,  wbu 
dying  without  issue  in  1681,  the  title  became  extinct 

ABKKCKOMnr  of  Alwukir  and  Tullibody,  Baron,  a  title  in 
the  peerage  of  tin  United  Kingdom,  conferred  in  1801  on 
Mary  Anne,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
immediately  after  her  husband's  death  at  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  deceased 
general.  Baroness  Abercromby  died  in  1821,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  eldest  son,  George,  a  barrister  at  law,  first 
baron.  On  his  death  in  1843,  Col„nel  George  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, his  son.  born  in  1800,  became  second  baron.  Tbe 
latter  died  in  1802.  when  bis  son,  George  Ralph  Campbell 
A 
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Abercrumby,  boni  in  183K,  becunie  third  baron.    .S«  Aueu- 


ABERCROMBIE.  John,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  moral  ami  religious  writer,  was 
born  in  Aberdeen.  12lli  October,  1780.  Ilia 
fattier  was  minister  of  the  East  church  of  that 
city.  After  having  completed  lib  literary  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  prosecute  his  studies  for 
the  medical  profession.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro  was  at  that  time  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  there,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
attended  his  lectures. 

In  1808,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
Dr.  Abercrouibie  began  to  practise  as  a  physician 
in  Edinburgh.  He  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  became  extensively  known  to  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  through  the  medium  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  4  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.' 
On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory  in 
1821,  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  at  once  took  his  place  ns  a 
consulting  physician.  He  was  also  named  physi- 
cian to  tho  king  for  Scotland,  an  appointment 
which,  though  merely  honorary  and  nominal,  is 
usually  conferred  on  the  physician  of  greatest 
eminence  at  the  time  of  a  vacancy.  He  subse- 
quently held,  till  his  death,  the  office  of  phy- 
sician to  George  Heriot's  Hospital.  In  1828, 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  1  Diseases  of  the 


Sick  Society,  Ediubnrgh.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  Essays  on  the  1  Elements  of  Sacred  Truth,' 
and  on  the  4  Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Character;'  besides  other  writings  which  have 
been  comprised  in  a  small  volume  entitled  4 Essays 
and  Tracts.'  Of  writings  so  well  known,  and  so 
very  highly  esteemed,  as  proved  by  a  circulation 
extending,  as  it  did  in  some,  even  to  an  eighteenth 
edition,  it  were  useless  to  speak  in  praise  either  of 
their  literary  or  far  higher  merits.  But,  distin- 
guished as  be  was,  both  professionally  and  as  a 
writer  in  the  highest  departments  of  philosophy, 
it  was  not  exclusively  to  his  great  fame  in  either 
respect,  or  in  both,  that  he  owed  his  wide  influ- 
ence throughout  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
His  name  ever  stood  associated  w  -Ufa  the  guidance 
of  every  important  enterprise,  whether  religious 
or  benevolent, — somehow  he  provided  leisure  to 
bestow  the  patronage  of  his  attendance  and  his 
deliberative  wisdom  on  many  of  the  institutions 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  w  ith  a  munificence  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled,  ministered  of  his  substance 
to  the  upholding  of  them  all.  He  valued  mouey 
so  little,  that  he  often  declined  to  receive  it,  even 
when  the  offerer  urged  it,  as  most  justly  his  own 
His  diligence  and  application  were  so  great  that 
whoever  entered  his  study  found  him  intent  at 
work.  Did  they  see  him  travelling  in  his  carriage, 
they  conld  perceive  he  was  busy  there.  [Obituary 


Brain  and  Nervous  System,'  and  soon  after  an  I  notice  in  Witness  newsjxijttr.] 


essay  on  those  of  the  '  Abdominal  Orgaus,'  both 
of  which  rank  high  among  professional  publica- 
tions. In  1830  he  appeared  as  an  author  iu  a 
branch  of  literature  entirely  different,  and  one  in- 
volving the  treatment  of  subjects  in  the  highest 
department  of  philosophy  and  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, having  published  in  that  year  his  able 
work,  in  8vo,  on  the  4  Intellectual  Powers.1  Iu 
1833  he  produced  a  work  of  a  similar  kind,  on 
4  The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,'  also  in 
8vo.  In  1832,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cho- 
lera, he  had  published  a  medical  tract  emitted 
4  Suggestions  on  the  Character  and  Treatment  of 
Malignant  Cholera.'  In  1834  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  4  Observations  on  the  Moral 
Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Edinburgh.' 
The  same  year  appeared  an  address  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Destitute 


In  1834  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.D.,  which  he  had  long  previ- 
ously obtained  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  183.r»  he  was  chosen  by  the  students  lord  rector 
of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Abercroui- 
bie died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh,  from  rupture  of 
an  artery  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1844.  Distinguished  alike  as  a 
physician,  an  author,  a  benefactor  of  the  poor, 
and  a  sincere  Christian,  his  loss  was  universally 
lamented.  He  was  buried  in  the  West  church- 
yard, Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  with  a  me- 
dallion baa  been  erected  to  his  memory,  the  for- 
mer bearing  the  following  inscription  : — M  In  mem- 
ory of  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  Edin,  and  Oxon., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  Physician  to  the 
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Queen  in  Scotland,  born  ziL  Oct.  mdcclxxx. 
lroru  a  life  very  early  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  occupied  in  the  most  assiduous  labours,  and 
distinguished  not  more  by  professional  eminence 
than  by  personal  worth  and  by  successful  author- 
ship on  the  principles  of  Christian  morals  ai:d 
philosophy,  it  pleased  God  to  translate  hint  sud- 
denly to  the  life  everlasting  xiv.  Nov.  HDOOOXUV." 
Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  medallion,  which  embo- 
dies as  true  a  likeness  of  Dr.  Abercrombic  as  stone 
or  wood  can  convey. 


The  procession  at  Ins  funeral  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  joined 
by  the  members  both  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as 
well  as  by  the  Free  Church  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Church,  and  by  many  professional 
brethren  from  a  distance.  Dr.  Abercrombic  mar- 
ried in  1808  Agnes,  only  child  of  David  Wardlaw. 
E*q.,  of  Netherbeath  in  Fifeshire,  and  had  eight 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  four. 
Seven  daughters  survived  him,  the  eldest  of  w  hom 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Bruce, 
minister  of  Free  St.  Andrew's  church,  Edinburgh, 
in  whose  congregation  Dr.  Abercrombic  was  an 
elder,  and  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which 


was  afterwards  published.  The  estate  of  Nether- 
beath  descended  to  Mrs.  Bruce. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Abcrcrombic's 
publications : 

I  Ovist's  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  8vo,  1828. 

Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Organs,  8vo,  1829. 

The  Intellectual  Powers,  8vo,  1830. 

Suggestions  nn  the  Character  and  Treatment  or  Malignant 
Cholera,  8vo,  1832. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  8vo,  183.1. 

Observation*  on  the  Moral  Condition  of  the  Lowei  Orders 
in  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1H34. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Desti- 
tute Sick  Society,  F.dinburgh.  1833. 

Mental  Culture,  18nlo,  being  the  Address  delivered  to  the 
students  of  Murischal  College  when  he  w  as  elected  Lord  Hec- 
tor of  that  university,  1886. 

The  Harmony  of  Scripture  Faith  and  Character,  ISmo,  |83<! 

Think  on  these  Things,  18mo,  18311. 

Messiah  our  Example,  18mo,  1811. 

The  Contest  and  the  Armour,  18mo,  1811. 

The  Element*  of  Sacred  Truth,  18mo.  18-14. 

Essays  and  Tracts,  including  the  two  last  works  .md  some 
other  writings  on  similar  subjects,  8vo,  1811,  1817. 


ABERCROMBIE,  John, conjectured  by  Demp- 
ster, in  his  Hilt.  Bed.  Scot.,  to  have  been  a  Ben- 
edictine monk,  was  the  author  of  two  energetic 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against 
the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  entitled  '  Veritatis 
Defensio,'  and  1  Ha;rcsis  Confusio.'  He  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ABERCROMBIE,  Patrick,  physician  and  his- 
torian, third  son  of  Alexander  Abcrcrombie  of 
Fetterneir,  Aberdeenshire,  a  branch  of  the  Birk- 
cnbog  family  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Forfar  in 
1656,  and  took  his  medical  degrees  at  St.  Andrew  s 
in  1685.  His  elder  brother,  Francis  Abcrcrombie 
of  Fetterneir,  on  his  marriage  with  Anna,  Baron- 
ess Sempill,  was,  in  July  1685,  created  by  James 
VII.  Lord  Glassford,  under  the  singular  restriction 
of  being  limited  for  his  own  life.  After  leaving 
the  university,  Patrick  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  embracing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian to  James  VII. ;  but  at  the  Revolution  was 
deprived  of  his  oflice,  and  for  some  years  lived 
abroad.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  national 
antiquities.  In  1707  he  gave  to  the  world  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Beauge's  rare  French  work,  'L'llis- 
toire  de  la  Guerre  d'Ecosse,'  1556,  under  the  title 
of 'The  Campaigns  in  Scotland  in  1018  and  1519,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  origiual  by  Mr.  Smythe 
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of  Methven  for  the  Bannatync  Club,  in  1829,  with 
a  preface  containing  an  account  of  Abercrombie's 
translation.  His  great  work,  however,  is  'The 
Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  nation,  and  of 
Mich  Scotsmen  as  have  signalized  themselves  by 
the  Sword,'  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  first  pub- 
lished in  1711,  and  the  second  in  1715.  He  also 
wrote  the  'Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Abercrombie.' 
Dr.  Abercrombie  died  in  poor  circumstances  in 
1716;  some  authorities  say  1720,  and  often  1726. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. 
The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  compared  with 


those  of  the  intended  Union;  founded  on  the  Revolution 
Principles,  published  by  Mr.  Daniel  Do  Foe.    Kdin.  1707,  4to. 

A  Vindication  of  the  same,  against  Mr.  De  Foe.  Edin. 
1707,  4  to. 

The  History  of  the  Campaigns  U18  and  I.VI9,  between  the 
Scots  and  the  French  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  English  and 
their  foreign  auxiliaries  on  the  other.  From  the  French  of 
Boauge,  with  a  Preface,  showing  the  Advantages  which  Scot- 
hind  received  by  the  Ancient  league  with  France,  and  the 
mutual  assistance  given  by  each  kingdom  to  the  other.  Edin. 
1707,  8vo. 

Pie  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  nation,  bring  an 
Account  of  the  Lives,  Characters,  and  Memorable  Actions  of 
Jtich  Scotsmen  as  have  signaliied  themselves  by  the  Sword, 
at  homo  and  abroad.    Edin.  1711-1715.    2  vols.  feL 


ABERCROMBIE,  John,  an  eminent  horticul- 
turist, and  author  of  several  horticultural  works, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  gardener  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1720. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  London,  and 
obtained  employment  in  the  royal  gardens.  His 
first  work,  'The  Gardener's  Calendar,"  was  pub- 
lished as  the  production  of  Mr.  Mawc.  gardener  to 
the  duke  of  Leeds,  who  received  twenty  guineas 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  which  was  then  well- 
known.  The  success  of  that  work  was  so  com- 
plete, that  Abercrombie  put  his  own  name  to  all 
his  future  publications ;  among  which  may  be. 
mentioned,  'The  Universal  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing aud  Botany,'  4to,  '  The  Gardener's  Vade  Mc- 
enm,'  and  other  popular  productions.  He  died  at 
Somcrstown,  London,  in  1806,  aged  80.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  subjoined. 

Tl.e  Universal  Gardener  and  Botanist,  or  a  General  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening  and  Botany,  exhibiting,  in  Botanical 
Arrangement,  according  to  the  Linna-an  system,  every  Tree. 
Shrub,  and  Herbaceous  Plant  that  merit  Culture,  &c.  Lond. 
1773,  4to. 

The  Garden  MtiRhroom,  its  Nature  and  Cultivation,  cxnib- 
itiug  full  and  plain  directions  for  producing  this  desirable 
P<Mrt  in  perfection  and  plenty.  Lond.  1771).  8vo.  New  edi- 
tiun  ei.:,ire.rd,  1*12  Uino. 


The  British  Fruit  Garden,  and  Art  of  Pruning;  rompnsirn; 
the  most  approved  Methods  of  Planting  and  raising  every  use- 
ful Fruit  Tree  and  Fruit-bearing  Shrub.    Lond.  1779,  Rvo. 

The  Complete  Forcing  Gardener,  for  the  thorough  Practi- 
cal Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  raising  all  early 
crops  in  Hot-bed*,  and  forcing  early  Fruit,  &c  Lond.  17SL 
12.no. 

The  Complete  Wall-tree  Pruner,  &c.    Und.  1783,  12tno. 
The  Propagation  and  Botanical  Arrangement  of  Plant* 
and  Trees,  useful  and  ornamental.    Lond.  1785,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Gardener's  Pocket  Dictionary,  or  a  Systematical  Ar- 
rangement of  Trees,  Herbs,  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  agreeable  to 
the  Linnajan  Method,  with  their  Utin  and  English  names, 
their  Uses,  Propagation,  Culture.  &c.    Lond.  1786,  3  vols! 


Daily  Assistant  in  the  Modem  IVacticc  of  English  Garden- 
ing for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  on  an  entire  new  plan 
Lond.  1789,  12mo. 

The  Universal  Gardener's  (Calendar,  and  System  of  Practi- 
cal Gardening,    fond.  1789,  12mo;  180H,  Rvo. 

The  Complete  Kitchen  Gardener  and  Hot-bed  Forcer,  with 
the  thorough  Practical  Management  of  Hot -houses.  Fire- 


walls, &c.    Lond.  1789,  12mo. 

The  Gardener's  Vade-mecum,  or  Companion  of  General 
Gardening;  a  Descriptive  Display  of  the  Plants,  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  general  Culture.    Ixmd.  1 789.  8vo. 

The  not-housc  Gardener,  or  the  general  Culture  of  the 
Pine  Apple,  and  the  Methods  of  forcing  early  Grapes,  Peach- 
es. Nectarines,  and  other  choice  Fruits  in  Hot-houses,  Vin- 
eries, Fruit -houses,  Hot-walls  with  Directions  fo. 
Melons  and  early  Strawberries,  &c.  Plates. 
8vo 

The  Gardener's  Pocket  Journal  and  Annual  Register,  in  a 
concise  Monthly  Display  of  all  Practical  Works  of  General 
Gardening  throughout  the  year.  Lond.  1791,  12mo;  1811, 
I2.no. 


lor  rinsing 
Lond.  17*9, 


It  has  been  already  xt.it.  d,  in  giving  the  origin  of  the  name, 
(see  page  1.)  that  in  the  17th  century,  Abercromby  of  Bir- 
kenbog  in  Banffshire,  became  the  chief  of  the  name  of  Abcr- 
eroinby.  Alexander  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog  was  grand 
falconer  in  Scotland  to  King  Charles  L  In  1C36  hi*  eldes, 
son,  Alexander,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
took  an  active  part  against  King  Charles  in  the  civil  wars  of 
that  period.  From  the  pedigree  of  the  family  it  appears  that 
Sir  Alexander  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  the  first  baronet, 
had  two  sons.  The  eldest,  James  succeeded  his  father. 
Alexander,  the  second  son.  succeeded  his  cousin  Gorge  Aber- 
cromby of  Skeith,  in  the  estate  of  Tuilibodv,  in  Clackman- 
nanshire, formerly  a  possession  of  the  carts  of  Stirling.  This 
Alexander  wan  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  military 
commander,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  and  the  second  of  the 
name  of  Afiervromby  who  possessed  Tullibody.  The  most 
eminent  of  this  family  were  General  Sir  Ralph  Aliercrombv  ; 
and  his  two  brothers  Alexander,  l/jrd  AUrcrumbv.  a  judge 
of  the  court  or  session  ;  and  General  Sir  Robert  Abcrcrvinhy, 
K.C.B.;  of  all  three  notices  are  here  given. 


ABERCROMBY,  Sin  Ralph,  K.B.,  a  dis- 
tinguished general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gcorgu 
Abercromby,  of  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Ma- 
nor. His  father  was  born  in  1705,  passed  advo- 
cate in  1728,  and  died  June  8,  1800,  at  the  ad- 
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vanced  age  of  ninety-five,  being  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  justice.  His  son  Ralph  was 
bom  on  the  7th  of  October,  1734,  in  the  old  man- 
sion of  Mcnstric,  then  the  ordinary  residence  of 
his  parents,  near  the  village  of  that  name  which 
lies  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Ochil  hills,  on  the 
boundary  between  the  parish  of  Alloa  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, and  the  Perthshire  part  of  the 
parish  of  I>ogie.  The  day  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  session  book  of  the  parish 
of  Logie,  but  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  register  of  his  baptism:  "A.  I).  1784, 
October  26th,  Bap.  Ralph,  lawful  son  to  George 
Abcrcromby,  younger  of  Tullibody,  and  Mary 
Duudas  his  lady."  Menstrie  house,  in  which  he 
was  born,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir 
William  Alexander,  the  poet,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Stirling.  Although  not  now  inhabited  by 
any  of  the  Abcrcromby  family,  it  is  still  entire. 
A  woodcut  representation  of  it  is  here  given. 


After  the  nsual  coarse  ol  study,  young  Abci- 
cromby  entered  tho  army  in  175C,  as  a  cornet  in 
the  3d  regiment  of  dragoon  guards.  His  commis- 
sion is  dated  22d  March  of  that  year.  In  February 
1760  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment; in  April  1762  he  waa  promoted  to  a  com- 
pany in  the  3d  regiment  of  horse.  In  1770  he 
became  major,  and  in  1773,  lieutenant -colonel. 
In  1780  he  was  included  in  the  list  of  brevet  colo- 


nels, and  in  1781  he  was  appointed  colonel  ol  the 
103d,  or  King's  Irish  infantry.  This  newly  raised 
regiment  was  reduced  at  the  peace  in  1783,  when 
Colonel  Abcrcromby  was  placed  on  half- pay.  In 
September  1787  he  became  major-general.  In 
1788,  in  which  year  he  resided  in  George's  Square, 
Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  69th 
regiment  of  foot.  Ho  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  6th  regiment,  from  that  to  the  6th,  and  in 
November  1797  to  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons 

He  first  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
acquired  great  knowledge  and  military  experience 
fa  that  service,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself,  which  afterwards,  when 
the  opportunity  came,  enabled  him  to  be  the  first 
British  general  to  give  a  check  to  the  French  in 
the  first  revolutionary  war.  He  has  often  been 
confounded  with  the  General  Abercrombie  who 
commanded  the  troops  against  the  French  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  in  America  in 
1758,  but  Sir  Ralph  at  that  period  was  only  a 
cornet  of  dragoons,  and 
notwithstanding  the  mis- 
take into  which  some  of 
his  biographers  have  fal- 
len, it  is  certain  that  ho 
ne  ver  was  in  America. 

In  the  year  1774,  when 
lieutenant-colonel,  be  had 
been  elected  member  of 
parliament  lor  Clack- 
mannanshire, which  conn 
ty  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent till  the  next  election 
in  1780,  but  never  made 
any  figure  in  parliament. 

On  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  France 
in  1792,  he  was  employed 
in  Flanders  and  Holland  with  the  local  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  campaigns  or 
1793  and  1794  he  served  under  the  duke  of 
York,  when  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  skill, 
vigilance,  and  intrepidity.  He  commanded  the 
advanced  guard  during  the  action  on  the  heights 
of  Cateau,  April  16,  1794.  On  this  occasion 
he  captured  35  pieces  of  cannon,  and  took 
prisoner    Chapny   the    French    general.  In 
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the  despatches  of  the  duke  of  York  big  ability  and  j 
courage  were  twice  mentioned  with  special  com- 
mendation. In  the  succeeding  October  he  received 
a  wound  at  Nimeguen,  and  upon  him  and  General 
Dundas  devolved  the  arduous  duty  of  conducting 
the  retreat  through  Holland  in  the  severe  winter 
which  followed.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
talents,  as  well  as  the  temper,  of  a  commander  are 
put  to  as  severe  a  test  in  conducting  a  retreat  as 
in  achieving  a  victor}-.  Tins  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  General  Abercromby.  The  guards 
and  the  sick  were  committed  to  his  care ;  and  in 
the  disastrous  march  from  De  venter  to  Oldcnsaal 
the  hardships  sustained  by  those  under  his  charge 
were  such  as  the  most  consummate  skill  and  judg- 
ment were  almost  inadequate  to  alleviate,  while 
the  feelings  experienced  by  the  commander  him- 
self were  painful  in  the  extreme.  Harassed  in 
the  rear  by  a  victorious  enemy,  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  strong,  obliged  to  conduct  his  troops 
v  ith  a  rapidity  beyond  their  strength,  through  bad 
roads,  in  the  most  inclement  part  of  a  winter  more 
than  usually  severe,— the  sick  being  placed  iu 
open  waggons,  as  no  others  could  be  procured, — 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  shelter  for  his 
soldiers  in  the  midst  of  the  drifting  snow  and 
heavy  falls  of  sleet  and  rain,  the  anguish  he  felt 
at  seeing  their  numbers  daily  diminishing  from  the 
effects  of  cold,  fatigne,  and  hanger,  can  scarcely 
be  described.  About  the  end  of  March  1795,  the 
British  army,  which  during  the  retreat  had  some- 
limes  to  halt,  face  and  fight  the  enemy,  arrived  at 
Bremen  in  a  very  reduced  state,  and  thence  em- 
barked for  England.  The  judgment,  patience, 
humanity,  and  perseverance  shown  by  General 
Abercromby  in  this  calamitous  retreat  were  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  received  due  acknowledg- 
ment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  General  Abercromby  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Grey,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  employed  against 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies.  Previous  to  his 
arrival,  the  French  revolutionary  army  had  made 
considerable  exertions  to  recover  their  losses  in 
that  quarter.  They  retook  the  islands  of  Guada- 
loupc  and  St.  Lucia,  made  good  their  landing  on 
Martinique,  and  hoisted  the  tricolour  on  several 
forts  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  | 


Marie  Galante;  besides  seizing  the  property  of 
the  rich  emigrants  who  had  tied  thither  from 
France,  to  the  amount  of  1,800  millions  of  livres. 
The  expedition  nnder  General  Abercromby  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  sailing  until  after 
the  equinox,  and  several  transports  were  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  clear  the  Channel.  The  remain- 
der of  the  fleet  reached  the  West  Indies  iu  safety, 
nud  by  the  month  of  March  179G  the  troops  were 
in  a  condition  for  active  duty.  A  detachment  of 
the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  against 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  which  was  speedily  cap- 
tured, though  the  attack  on  this  island  was  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties  from  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  country.  A  new  road  was  made  for 
the  heavy  cannon,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  179C, 
the  garrison  surrendered.  St.  Vincent  was  next 
subdued  ;  and  thence  the  commander-in-chief  pro- 
ceeded to  Grenada,  where  the  fierce  and  enterpris- 
ing Fedon  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents 
prepared  to  oppose  the  British.  After  the  arrival 
of  General  Abercromby,  however,  hostilities  were 
speedily  bronght  to  a  termination ;  and  on  "the 
19th  of  June,  full  possession  was  obtained  of  every 
post  in  the  island,  and  the  haughty  chief  Fedon, 
with  his  troops,  was  reduced  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission. The  British  also  became  masters  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  namely 
Demerara,  E.<scqnibo,  and  Berbice. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1797)  the  general 
sailed,  with  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
and  transports,  against  tho  Spanish  island  or  Tri- 
nidad, and  on  the  ICth  of  February  approached 
the  fortifications  of  Caspar  Grande,  nnder  cover 
of  which  a  Spanish  squadron,  consisting  of  four 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  were  found  lying  nt 
anchor.  On  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  Bri- 
tish, the  Spanish  fleet  retired  farther  into  the  bay. 
General  Abercromby  made  arrangements  for  at- 
tacking the  town  and  ships  of  war  early  in  the 
following  morning.  Dreading  the  impending  con- 
flict, the  Spaniards  set  fire  to  their  own  ships,  and 
retired  to  a  different  part  of  the  island.  On  the 
follow  ring  day  the  British  troops  landed,  and  soon 
after  the  w  hole  colony  submitted  to  General  Aber- 
cromby. 

After  an  unsuccessful  nttack  on  the  Spanish 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  general  returned  to 
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England  the  same  year  (1707)  and  wit  received 
with  even'  demonstration  of  public  respect  mid 
honour.  In  his  absence  he  liad  been  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath  and  presented  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Scots  Greys.  On  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was 
afterwards  invested  with  the  lucrative  govern- 
ments of  Forts  George  and  Augustus.  The  same 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, which  he  had  hitherto  held  only  locally. 

In  1798  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  where  the  insur- 
rectionary spirit,  inflamed  by  promises  of  assist- 
ance from  France,  was  every  day  assuming  a  more 
serious  form  and  threatening  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  finding 
that  the  disorderly  conduct  of  some  of  the  British 
troops  had  but  too  much  tended  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  discontent  that  pre- 
vailed, he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
lamented  nnd  reproved  the  excesses  and  irregu- 
larities into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  which,  to 
nse  his  own  words,  "  had  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies," 
and  declared  his  firm  determination  to  punish, 
with  exemplary  severity,  any  similar  outrage  of 
which  they  might  be  guilty  in  future.  He  did  not 
long  retain  his  command  iu  Ireland.  The  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  delegation  of  the  high- 
est civil  and  military  authority  to  different  persons, 
had  been  felt  to  occasion  much  perplexity  and 
confusion  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  at 
that  season  of  agitation  and  alarm,  and  finding 
the  service,  under  such  circumstances,  disagree- 
able. Sir  Ralph  resigned  the  command,  and  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  on  becoming  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Sir  Ralph  was  next  nominated  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland ;  and  for  a  short 
interval,  the  cares  of  his  military  duties  were 
agreeably  hlended  with  the  endearments  of  his 
kindred  and  the  society  of  his  early  friends. 
During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  at  this  time, 
the  military  spirit  that  generally  prevailed  ren- 
dered the  occurrence  of  reviews  extremely  popular 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut represents  Sir  Ralph  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
word  of  command  to  the  troops. 


It  was  at  this  period  that  the  I>orhiel  Highland- 
ers were  inspected  at  Falkirk  by  General  Vysc, 
one  of  the  major-generals  of  the  staff  in  Scotland, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  present  at 
the  inspection.  Cameron,  the  chief  of  Lochiel, 
married  Sir  Ralph's  eldest  daughter  Anne.  The 
regiment  was  ostensibly  composed  of  Camcrons, 
but  there  were  enrolled  in  its  ranks,  not  only 
lowlanders,  but  even  Englishmen  and  Irishmen. 
Some  langhable  attempts  at  fraud  in  endeavouring 
to  pass  inspection  arc  related,  but  unless  actually 
disabled,  few  objections  were  made,  although 
Scotsmen  in  general  fonnd  a  preference.  14  Where 
are  you  from?"  said  General  Vyse  to  a  strange- 
looking  fellow,  who  was  evidently  an  Irishman, 
although  he  endeavoured  to  make  lielieve  that  ho 
was  Scotch.  "From  Falkirk,  yir  honour,  this 
morning,"  was  the  ready  answer.  Ilia  language 
betraying  him,  the  general  demanded  to  know 
how  he  came  over.  "Sure  I  didn't  como  in  a 
wheelbarrow  ! "  The  rising  cholcr  of  the  inspect- 
ing officer  was  speedily  soothed  by  the  milder  tact 
of  Sir  Ralph,  who,  seeing  the  man  a  fit  recruit 
laughed  heartily,  and  he  was  passed.  On  this 
occasion  Sir  Ralph,  during  his  stay  in  Falkirk, 
took  up  his  residence  with  the  son  of  his  late  fa- 
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liter's  gardener  at  Tullibody,  Mr.  James  Walker, 
n  merchant  in  the  town,  ami  long  known  for  his 
agricultural  skill,  as  "  the  Stirlingshire  Fanner.** 
Sir  Ralph  delighted,  after  dinner,  to  recall  the  in- 
cidents of  their  boyhood,  when  he  and  Mr.  Walk- 
er, with  their  brothers,  were  nt  school  together. 
He  had  previously  shown  the  attachment  of  former 
days  to  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Walker,  during 
the  struggle  for  liberty  between  America  and  the 
mother  country.  These  kindly  and  benevolent 
traits,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  easily  explain 
why  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  personally  so 
dear  to  all  who  knew  him. — [A'ay'i  Edinburgh 
/  oicrmu.j 

In  the  autumn  of  1799  he  was  selected  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  sent  out  to 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  stadtholdcrehip,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  French.  In  this  expedition 
the  British  were  at  the  outset  successful.  On  the 
27th  of  August  the  British  troops  disembarked 
near  the  Helder  |>oint,  but  were  almost  imme- 
diately attacked  by  General  Daendells;  after  a 
contest,  which  lasted  from  day-dawn  till  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  Dutch  were  defeated, 
and  retired,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  a 
ridge  of  sand  hills  which  stretched  along  the  coast 
from  south  to* north.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Helder  next  morning,  but  the 
enemy  withdrew  during  the  night,  in  consequence 
of  which  thirteen  ships  of  war  and  three  India- 
men,  together  with  the  arsenal  and  naval  maga- 
zine, fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Ad- 
miral Mitchell,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet, 
immediately  offered  battle  to  the  fleet  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic  lying  in  the  Texel,  but  the  Dutch 
sailors  refusing  to  fight  against  those  who  were 
combating  for  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  surrendered  to  the  British  admiral.  Thi* 
encouraging  event,  however,  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  struggle.  The  mass  of  the  Dutch  people 
held  sentiments  very  different  from  those  of  the 
sailors,  and  they  refused  to  receive  the  British  as 
their  deliverers  from  the  yoke  of  France.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  September  the  Dutch  and 
French  forces  attacked  the  position  of  the  British, 
which  extended  from  Petten  on  the  German  ocean 


to  Oude-Sluys  on  the  Zuyder-Zce.  The 
was  made  with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 
From  the  want  of  numbers,  however,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  was  unable  to  follow  up  this  advan- 
tage, until  the  duke  of  York  arrived  as  command- 
er-in-chief, with  a  reinforcement  of  Russians, 
Bataviaus,  and  Dutch  volunteers,  which  augment- 
ed the  allied  army  to  nearly  thirty-six  thousand 
men.  Sir  Ralph  now  served  as  second  in  com- 
mand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  September  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  York  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  enemy's  positions  on  the  heights  of  Camper- 
down,  which  was  successful.  The  Russian  troops, 
under  General  Hermann,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Bergen,  but  beginning  to  pillage  too  soon, 
the  enemy  rallied,  and  attacked  them  with  so 
much  impetuosity  that  they  were  driven  from  the 
town  iu  all  directions.  The  British  were  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  abandon  the  positions  they 
had  stormed,  and  to  fall  back  upon  their  former 
station.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the  2d  ol 
October.  The  conflict  lasted  the  whole  day,  and 
the  enemy  abandoned  their  positions  during  the 
night.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  twice  wounded  severely,  and  reluctantly  car- 
ried off  the  field,  while  the  marquis  of  Hnntly 
(the  last  duke  of  Gordon)  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
92d  regiment,  eminently  distinguished  himself, 
received  a  wound  from  a  ball  in  the  shoulder. 
The  Dutch  and  French  troops  had  taken  up  ano- 
ther strong  position  between  Benerwych  and  the 
Znydcr-Zee,  from  which  it  was  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge them  before  they  could  obtain  reinforce 
ments.  A  day  of  sanguinary  fighting  ensued, 
which  continued  without  intermission  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night  amid  deluges  of  rain.  The  French 
republican  general,  Brune,  having  been  reinforced 
with  six  thousand  additional  men,  and  the  ground 
which  he  occupied  being  found  to  be  impregnable, 
the  duke  of  York  resolved  upon  a  retreat.  A  con- 
vention was  accordingly  conclnded  with  General 
Brune,  by  which  the  British  troops  were  allowed 
to  embark  for  England. 

In  June  1800  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  then  quartered  in  the 
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island  of  Miuorca,  which  had  been  sent  out  upon 
a  secret  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  22d  of  that  month  he  arrived  at  Minorca,  and 
on  the  28d  the  troops  were  embarked,  and  sailed 
for  Leghorn.  They  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
July,  bnt  in  consequence  of  an  armistice  having 
been  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  Ans- 
1  trians,  they  did  not  land  there ;  but  while  part  of 
the  troops  proceeded  to  Malta,  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  Miuorca.  On  the  26th  of  July  Sir 
Ralph  arrived  again  at  that  island,  where  he  re- 
mained  till  the  30th  of  August,  when  the  troops 
were  again  embarked  ;  and  on  the  Uth  September 
the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  bun- 
dled sail,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  came  to  anchor  off  Europa  point  in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar.  After  taking  in  water  at  Teutan, 
the  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  October,  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
where  it  waa  intended  to  disembark  the  troops, 
and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  purpose, 
but  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  shore,  and 
some  negotiations  took  place  between  the  com- 
manders, in  consequence  of  which  the  orders  for 
landing  were  countermanded.  After  thus  threat- 
ening Cadiz,  and  sailing  about  apparently  without 
any  distinct  destination,  orders  were  at  last  re- 
ceived from  England,  for  part  of  the  troops  to  pro- 
ceed to  Portugal,  and  the  remainder  to  Malta, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  latter  portion  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  forces  employed  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  driving  the  French  ont  of  that 
country.  The  sailing  backwards  and  forwards  of 
the  fleet  for  so  many  months,  seemingly  without 
an}*  definite  aim,  so  far  from  being  indicative  of 
want  of  design  or  weakness  in  the  councils  of  the 
government  at  home,  as  was  believed  and  said  at 
the  time,  was  no  doubt  intended  to  deceive  the 
French  as  to  the  real  object  and  destination  of  the 
expedition. 

From  Malta  the  fleet,  with  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  and  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  on  the 
20th  December,  taking  with  them  500  Maltese 
recruits,  designed  to  act  as  pioneers.  On  the  1st 
of  January  1801,  it  rendezvoused  in  the  bay  of 
Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  where  it 
remained  till  the  23d  of  February,  on  which  day, 
to  the  number  of  175  sail,  it  weighed  anchor 


again  j  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  it  came  in  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Egypt.  On  the  following  morning 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay,  in  the  very 
place  where,  a  few  years  before,  Admiral  Nelson 
had  added  so  signally  to  the  naval  triumphs  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  glorious  period 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby's  career.  "  All  minds," 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  "  were  now  anxi- 
ously directed  towards  Egypt.  It  was  a  novel 
and  Interesting  spectacle  to  contemplate  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  contending  in 
Africa  for  the  possession  of  Asia.  Not  only  to 
England  and  France,  but  the  whole  civilized 
world,  the  issue  of  this  contest  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  With  respect  to  England,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  were  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object.  The  vizier,  with  his 
usual  irresolution,  yet  debated  on  the  propriety  of 
co-operation,  while  the  captain  bashaw,  who  waa 
at  Constantinople,  with  part  of  his  fleet,  inclined 
to  treat  with  the  enemy.  The  English  taking  the 
unpopular  side,  that  of  the  government,  still  less 
was  to  be  hoped  from  the  countenance  and  support 
of  the  people,  whom  the  French  had  long  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  freedom  and  independence.  It 
remained,  also,  to  justify  the  breach  of  faith  so 
speciously  attributed  to  this  nation  in  the  treaty 
of  El  Arish.  These  were  serious  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  in  Egypt ;  but  they 
were  not  the  only  obstacles.  The  expedition  had 
to  contend  with  an  army  habituated  to  the  coun- 
try, respected  at  least,  if  not  beloved,  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  flushed  with  reputation  and  suc- 
cess ;  an  army  inured  to  danger ;  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Egypt  to  their  government ;  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  possession  of  it ;  aud  encour- 
aged in  this  determination,  no  less  by  the  assur- 
ance of  speedily  receiving  effectual  succours,  than 
by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  the  love  of  glory." 

The  violence  of  the  wind,  from  the  1st  to  the 
7th  of  March,  rendered  a  landing  impracticable ; 
bnt  the  weather  becoming  calmer  on  the  7th,  that 
day  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the  shore ;  a  ser- 
vice in  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  displayed  great 
skill  and  activity. 

In  the  meantime  Bonaparte  had  sent  naval 
and  military  reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  the 
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delay  in  the  disembarkation  of  the  British  troops 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  enabled  the 
French  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  to  re 
ceive  them.    Two  thousand  the  hundred  of  the 
latter  were  strongly  intrenched  on  the  sand  hills 
near  the  shore,  and  formed,  in  a  concave  figure, 
opposite  the  British  ships.   The  main  body  of  the 
French  army  was  stationed  at  and  near  Alexan- 
dria within  a  few  miles.    At  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  the  British  troops  began  to 
assemble  in  the  boats,  their  fire-locks  between  their 
knees.    A  rocket  from  the  admiral's  ship  gave  the 
signal ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  the  boats,  con 
taiuing  five  thousand  men,  pulled  in  towards  the 
shore,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.    The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sullen  dip  of  the  oars.  As 
soon  as  the  boats  came  within  reach,  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  placed  on  the  ridge  of  sand  hills 
in  front,  besides  the  guns  of  Abonkir  castle  and 
the  musketry  of  2,500  men.    These  completely 
swept  the  sea,  and  the  falling  of  the  balls  and  shot 
is  compared,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  to  the 
falling  of  a  violent  hail-storm  on  the  water.  Two 
boats  were  sunk  with  all  on  hoard  of  them.  Each 
man  had  belts  loaded  with  three  days'  provisions, 
and  a  cartouch-box  w  ith  sixty  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridge.   It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  rest  reached 
land ;  and  the  French,  who  had  poured  down  in 
thonsands  to  the  beach,  and  even  attacked  the 
British  in  the  boats,  were  ready  to  receive  them 
at  the  bayonet's  point.    It  waa  now  that  their 
commander  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  precau- 
tionary discipline.     While  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Marmoricc,  he  had  caused  the  troops  to  prac- 
tise all  the  manoeuvres  of  landing;  so  that,  disem- 
barkation having  become  familiar  to  them,  on 
reaching  the  shore,  they  leaped  from  the  boats, 
formed  into  line,  mounted  the  heights,  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  without  returning  a  shot, 
charged  with  the  bayonet  the  enemy  stationed  on 
the  summit,  put  them  to  flight,  and  seized  their 
cannon.    In  this  service  the  23d  and  40th  regi- 
ments, which  first  reached  the  shore,  particularly 
distinguished  themselves ;  while  the  seamen,  har- 
nessing themselves  to  the  field  artillery  with  ropes, 
drew  them  on  shore,  and  replied  to  the  incessant 
ruar  of  the  hostile  cannon  with  repeated  and  tri- 


umphant cheers.  In  vain  did  the  enemy  endea- 
vour to  rally  his  troops ;  iu  vain  did  a  body  ol 
cavalry  charge  suddenly  on  the  guards  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  debarkation.  The  French  gave  way 
at  all  points,  maintaining,  as  they  retreated,  a 
scattered  and  inefficient  fire.  The  boats  returned 
to  the  ships  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  army, 
and  before  noon  the  landing  was  effected.  It  not 
Iteing  deemed  expedient,  however,  to  bring  on 
shore  the  camp  stores;  the  commander-in-cUiel 
and  the  troops,  after  having  advanced  three  miles 
into  the  country,  alike  slept  iu  huts  made  of  the 
date-tree  branches. 

The  next  day  the  troops  were  employed  in 
searching  for  water,  in  which  they  happily  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  castle  of  Abonkir  refusing  to  sur- 
render, two  regiments  were  ordered  to  blockade  it. 
On  the  18th,  Sir  Ralph,  desirous  of  forcing  the 
heights  near  Alexandria,  on  which  a  body  ol 
French,  amounting  to  0,01)0  men,  was  posted, 
marched  his  army  to  the  attack. 

After  a  severe  contest,  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Necopolis,  which 
formed  the  principal  defence  of  Alexandria.  Anx- 
ious to  follow  up  the  victory,  by  driving  the  enemy 
from  his  new  position,  Sir  Ralph  ordered  forward 
the  reserve  under  Sir  John  Moore,  nnd  the  second 
lino  under  General  Hutchinson,  to  attack  the 
heights,  which  were  found  to  be  commanded  by 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  As  they  advanced  into  the 
open  plain,  they  were  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire,  from  which  they  had  no  shelter;  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  heights,  if  taken,  1 
could  not  be  retained,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  British  army  retired,  with  consider- 
able loss,  to  the  position  which  was  soon  to  Ik? 
the  theatre  of  Sir  Ralph's  last  victory; — that, 
namely,  from  which  the  enemy  Imd  been  driven, 
comprising  a  front  of  more  than  half-a-milc  iu  ex- 
tent, with  their  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left  to 
the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  Lake  Maadie,  thus 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  city,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  the  desert.  The  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish, on  that  unfortunate  day,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, was  upwards  of  1.000,  and  General  Aber- 
cromby  himself,  on  this  occasion,  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.  His  horse  being  shot  under  him, 
he  became  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
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and  was  rescued  only  by  the  devoted  intrepidity 
of  the  19th  regiment.  After  the  13th,  Aboukir 
cnstlc,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  blockaded, 
was  besieged,  and  on  the  18th  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. The  annexed  woodcut  represents  the 
general  viewing  the  army  encamped  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  a  short  time  before  his  lamented  death. 


It  is  very  characteristic  of  him,  and  though  the 
glass  at  his  eve  may  indicate  that  age  had  begun 
to  affect  his  sight,  the  crcctness  of  his  figure  shows 
that,  notwithstanding  his  long  nnd  active  career, 
advancing  years  and  the  hard  services  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  had  left  their  traces  nut 
lightly  on  his  frame 


The  French  commander-in-chief,  General  Me- 
non,  having  arrived  from  Cairo,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  9,000  men,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  March,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Alexandria,  in  which,  after  a  sanguinary  and  pro- 
tracted straggle,  the  British  were  victorious,  Gen- 
eral Menou  being  obliged  to  retreat  with  n  loss 
of  between  three  and  four  thonsand  men,  including 
many  officers,  and  three  generals  killed.  The  loss 
»f  the  British  was  also  heavy,  and  this  was  the 


last  field  of  the  victor,  for  here  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  received  his  death-wound. 

Meaning  to  surprise  the  British,  the  French 
commander  attacked  their  position  between  throe 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  his  whole 
force,  amounting  to  nliout  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  nction  whs  commenced  by  a  feigned  nttack 
on  the  left,  while  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy 
wits  directed  against  the  right  wing  of  the  British 
army.  They  advanced  in  columns,  shouting  "Vive 
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"Vive  la  Republiqne !"  but  they  I  the  late  General  David  Stewart,  of  Garth,  who 
were  received  with  steady  coolness  by  the  British    wns  an  eye-witness  to  it.    After  describing  Sit 


troops,  who,  warned  the  previous  evening,  by  an 
Arab  chief,  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  gen- 
eral, were  in  battle  array  by  three  o'clock,  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  The 
contest  continued  with  various  success  until  eight 
o'clock,  when  General  Menou,  finding  that  all  his 
efforts  were  fruitless,  ordered  a  retreat,  and  from 
the  want  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
French  effected  their  escape  to  Alexandria,  in 
good  order. 

On  the  first  alarm,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
blending  the  coolness  and  experience  of  age  with 
the  ardour  and  activity  of  youth,  repaired  on 
horseback  to  the  right,  and  exposed  himself  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  During  the  battle  he 
rode  about  in  all  pails,  cheering  and  animating 
his  men,  and  while  it  was  still  dark  he  got  among 


Ralph's  rencontre  with  the  French  dragoons,  he 
combines :  "  Some  time  after  the  general  attempt- 
ed to  alight  from  his  horse ;  a  soldier  of  the  High- 
landers, seeing  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
dismounting,  assisted  1dm,  and  asked  if  he  should 
follow  him  with  the  horse.  He  answered,  that 
he  would  not  require  him  any  more  that  day. 
While  all  this  was  passing,  no  officer  was  near 
him.  The  first  officer  he  met  was  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  ;  and  observing  that  his  sword  was  broken, 
the  general  presented  him  with  the  trophy  he  had 
gained.  He  betrayed  no  symptom  of  personal 
pain,  nor  relaxed  a  moment  the  intense  interest 
he  took  in  the  state  of  the  field ;  nor  was  it  per- 
ceived that  he  was  wounded,  till  he  was  joined  by 
some  of  the  staff,  who  observed  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  his  thigh.  Even  during  the  interval 
the  enemy,  who  had  already  broken  the  front  line  j  from  the  time  of  his  being  wounded,  and  the  last 


and  fallen  into  the  rear.  Unable  to  distinguish 
the  French  soldiers  from  his  own,  he  was  only  ex- 
tricated from  his  dangerous  situation  by  the  val- 
our of  his  troops.  To  the  first  British  soldier  who 
came  up  to  him  he  said,  "Soldier!  if  you  know 
me,  don't  name  me."  Soon  after,  two  French 
dragoons  rode  foriously  at  him,  and  attempted  to 
lead  him  away  prisoner.  Sir  Ralph,  however, 
would  not  yield ;  one  of  his  assailants  made  a 
thrust  at  his  breast,  and  passed  his  sword  with 
great  force  under  the  general's  arm.  Although 
severely  braised  by  a  blow  from  the  sword-guard, 
Sir  Ralph,  with  the  vigour  and  strength  of  arm 
for  which  he  was  distinguished,  seized  the  French- 
man's wcapou,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  wrested 
it  from  his  hand,  and  turned  to  oppose  his  remain- 
ing adversary,  who,  at  that  instant,  was  shot  dead 
by  a  corporal  of  the  42d,  who  had  witnessed  the 
danger  of  his  commander,  and  ran  np  to  his  as- 
sistance; on  which  the  other  dragoon  retired. 

Although  Sir  Ralph,  early  in  the  action,  had 
been  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball,  he 
treated  the  wound  as  a  trifle,  and  continued  to 
move  about,  and  give  his  orders  with  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude  and  clearness.  On  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  he  fainted  from  pain  and  the 
loss  of  blood.  I  lis  magnanimons  conduct,  both 
during  the  battle  and  after  it,  is  thus  detailed  by 


charge  of  cavalry,  he  walked  with  a  firm  and 
steady  step  along  the  line  of  the  Highlanders  and 
General  Stuart's  brigade,  to  the  position  of  the 
guards  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  where,  from  its 
elevated  sitnation,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  wuole 
field  of  battle.  Here  he  remained,  regardless  of 
the  wound,  giving  his  orders  so  much  in  his  usual 
manner,  that  the  officers  who  came  to  receive  • 
them  perceived  nothing  that  indicated  cither  pain 
or  anxiety.  These  officers  afterwards  could  not 
sufficiently  express  their  astonishment,  when  they 
came  to  learn  the  state  in  which  he  wns,  and  the 
pain  which  he  must  have  suffered  from  the  nature 
of  his  wound.  A  musket  ball  had  entered  his 
groin,  and  lodged  deep  in  the  hip  joint ;  the  ball 
was  even  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  hip  joint  that  it 
required  considerable  force  to  extract  it  after  his 
death.  My  respectable  friend,  Dr.  Alexander 
Robertson,  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  assured 
me  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  calmness  of  his  heroic  patient. 
With  a  wound  in  such  a  part,  connected  with  and 
bearing  on  every  part  of  his  body,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  how  he  could  move  at  all,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
army,  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  the  honour  of 
the  British  name,  conld  have  inspired  and  sus- 
tained snch  resolution.    As  soon  as  the  impulse 
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ceased  in  the  assurance  of  victory,  lie  yielded  to 
exhausted  nature,  acknowledged  that  he  required 
some  rest,  and  lay  down  on  a  little  sand  hill  close 
to  the  battery." 

From  the  field  of  victory  he  was  removed  on  a 
litter,  feeble  and  faint,  on  board  the  admiral's  flag 
ship,  '  the  Foudroyant,'  where  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  mcdiral  gentlemen  of  the  fleet  and 
the  army  to  extract  the  ball,  but  without  effect. 
During  a  week  that  ho  lingered  in  great  bodily 
i  suffering,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  vigi- 
lance over  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  ar- 
my as  he  had  manifested  while  at  its  head.  His 
son,  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Abercromby,  attended 
him  from  day  to  day,  and  regularly  received  his 
Instructions,  as  if  no  serious  accident  had  befallen 
him.  Throughout  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he 
became  more  than  nsually  restless,  and  complain- 
ed of  excessive  languor,  and  an  increased  degree 
of  thirst ;  next  day  mortification  supervened,  an  J 
in  the  evening  he  expired  ;  thus  closing  his  glori- 
ous career,  on  the  28lh  March  1801,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  despatches  sent  home  with  an  account  of 
bis  death  by  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Hutchin- 
son, who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  the  lat- 
ter says :  11  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  person  of  onr  ncvcr-sufficicntly-to-be-la- 
mentcd  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe  he  was 
wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation 
from  those  about  him,  and  continued  in  the  field 
giving  his  orders  with  that  coolness  and  perspicu- 
ity which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long 
'  after  the  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through 
j  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permitted 
for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for 
lamenting  him  more  than  any  other  person ;  but 
it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved 
him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was  his 
death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every 
British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  recollccliou 
of  a  grateful  posterity."  His  remains  were  con- 
veyed, (In  compliance  with  his  own  request,)  to 
Malta,  and  iutfrred  in  the  Comniaudcry  of  the 


Grand  Master,  beneath  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  parliament  having  voted  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose.  His  widow  was  created 
Baroness  Abercromby  of  Abonkir  and  Tullibody, 
with  remainder  to  the  heirs-mnle  of  the  deceased 
general ;  and,  in  support  of  the  dignity,  a  pension 
of  £2,000  a-year  was  granted  to  her,  and  to  the 
two  next  succeeding  heirs-male. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  possessed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  general,  and 
his  coolness,  decision,  and  intrepidity,  were  the 
theme  of  general  praise.  As  a  country  gentleman, 
also,  his  character  stood  very  high,  being  described  j 
as  "  the  friend  of  the  destitute  poor,  the  patron  of  ( 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  promoter  of  education 
among  the  meanest  of  bis  cottagers."  His  studies 
were  of  so  general  a  nature  that  it  is  stated  in 
Stirling's  edition  of  Nimmo's  History  of  Stirling- 
shire, that  when  called  to  the  continent  in  1703, 
he  had  been  daily  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hardy,  regius  professor  of  church  history 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

To  Sir  Ralph's  patronage  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  passed  their  lives  in  obscurity, 
owed  their  being  placed  in  situations  where  they 
had  opportunities  of  advancement  aud  distinction ; 
among  the  rest  was  the  late  Major-general  Sir 
William  Morison,  K.C.B.,  one  of  the  many  able 
officers  whom  the  East  India  Company's  service 
has  produced.  His  father,  Mr.  Morison  of  Green- 
field, Clackmannanshire,  was  a  land  surveyor  in 
Alloa  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  who  was  well 
known  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  in  particular  employed  by  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  When  Sir  Ralph  was  going 
abroad  on  foreign  service,  he  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Morison,  the  father,  about  one  of  his 
farms,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  accu- 
racy and  clearness  of  the  plan  aud  its  references, 
which  he  submitted  to  him.  On  being  asked  who 
drew  them  up,  Mr.  Morison  told  Sir  Ralph  that  it 
was  done  by  his  son,  and  the  general  immediately 
said  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  whole  of  his 
estate  mapped  in  the  same  manner,  so  that,  when 
away  from  home,  he  might  be  able,  by  refereuce, 
to  correspond  about  any  point  that  occurred.  The 
maps  were  made  by  young  Morison,  who  waited  on 
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Sir  Halph  to  explain  them,  and  the  veteran  gen-  j  at  Edinburgh  in  1779  and  following  year,  to  which 


he  contributed  eleven  papers.  He  also  furuished 
nine  papers  to  the  4  Lounger,1  a  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  published  in  1785  and  1786.  He  caught  a 
cold,  while  attending  his  duty  on  the  northern 
circuit  in  the  spring  of  1795,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  November  ol 
that  year,  at  Exmouth,  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
had  gone  on  account  of  his  health.  A  short  tri- 
bute to  his  memory  was  written  by  his  friend, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.— llai'j  and  limnton's  Senators  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Jtulire. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Robert,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercroniby,  was  a  general 
in  the  army,  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod the  governor  of  Bombay  and  commander- in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  India.  He  was  afterwards 
as  I/ord  Abercromlty,  and  died  in  1843;  Sir  John,   for  thirty  years  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 


cral,  who  was  a  great  judge  of  character,  instantly 
perceived  the  value  of  the  self-taught  youth.  He 
made  inquiries  as  to  his  views  and  prosj>ccU,  and 
finding  that  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  India,  he 
procured  for  him  a  cadctsltip,  in  the  year  1800. 
From  the  outset  tho  young  man  justified  Sir 
Ralph's  estimate  of  his  abilities,  and  he  so  applied 
his  faculties  to  military  science,  that  his  attain- 
ments raised  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  Indian 
army,  and  he  died  15th  May  1851,  a  major-general 
in  the  East  India  Company's  sen-ice,  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Clackmannanshire  and  Kinross-shire. 

Sir  Ralph  married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Meuzies,  Esq.  of  Ferutower,  Perthshire,  and 
left  four  sons,  viz.  George,  passed  advocate  iu  1794, 
who  succeeded  his  mother  ou  her  death  in  1821, 


a  major-general,  and  G.C.B.,  who  died  unmar- 
ried iu  1817  ;  James,  a  barrister  at  law,  returned, 
with  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  (subsequently  a  lord 
of  session,)  as  one  of  the  members  of  parliament 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  at  the  first  election  under 
the  Reform  act,  afterwards  Sjieaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  created  Lord  Dunfermline  in  1839  ; 
and  Alexander,  a  colonel  in  the  ami}" ;  with  three 
daughters;  Anne,  married  to  Donald  Cameron, 
Esq  of  Lochiel;  Mary,  died  unmarried  in  1825; 
and  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  Esq., 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Lord  Duu- 
fermliue,  the  third  sou,  died  iu  1858,  leaving  a 
son,  Ralph,  second  Lord  Dunfermline.  (Sec  Du»- 
nUMUM,  Lord,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

ABERCROMBY,  Alkxanpkk,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  occasional  essayist,  v>  as  born  October 
15,  1745.  He  was  the  second  son  of  George 
Abercroniby  of  Tullibody,  and  the  brother  of  Sir 
Ralph.  He  received  his  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a  membei  of 
the  faculty  of  advocates  iu  17fi(i.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  bar,  and  iu  1780,  after 
being  sheriff  of  Stirlingshire,  he  became  one  of 
the  deputc-advocates.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench 
iu  May  1792,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ixml 
Abercroniby.  Iu  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  made  a  lord  of  justiciary.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  '  Mirror,'  a  periodical  published 


burgh.  When  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Haldaue,  the 
brother  of  Mr.  James  Alexander  Haldane,  de- 
termined upon  selling  his  estates,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  India, 
Sir  Robert  Abercroniby,  whoso  niece  Mr.  J.  A. 
Haldane  hail  named,  purchased  from  him  his 
beautiful  nnd  romantic  estate  of  Airthrey,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Lord 
Abercroniby,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Sii 
Ralph.    Sir  Robert  died  in  1827. 

Abkrdkkx,  earldom  of,  a  peerage  possessed  bv  a  branch 
of  tho  ancient  family  of  Gordon.  In  1644,  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Hnddo  win  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  for  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  After  the  Restoration,  Sir  John 
Gordon,  his  eldest  aon,  was  restored  to  tho  baronetage  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  his  father  in  1642,  and  to  the  estate*  of 
the  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  hi*  brother  George,  who 
was  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  OIS2,  and  the  saino 
year  was  created  Karl  of  Aberdeen.  Viscount  Form.nrtine.  Hu- 
ron Haddo,  Mcthlic,  Tarvcs,  and  Kellie.  In  1814  the  fourth 
earl  of  Abordren  waa  created  Viscount  Gordon  of  Altcrdccn, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  See  Gouoo*,  p.  323. 


i  the 


AHKltNKTIIY—  (beyond  the  Netliy)— a 
AMD  a  barony  of  that  name  in  I.ower  Strathearn,  Perthshire, 
which  was  possessed  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  by  Ornic,  the 
son  of  Hugh,  who  was  styled  Abbot  of  Abernethy,  and  whose 
descendants  assumed  the  name  of  Abernethy.  In  12 HH  Sir 
William  da  Abamttljf,  the  first  of  the  family  styled  of  Sal- 
toun,  and  Sir  Patrick  de  Abernethy,  lay  in  wait  for  Duncan 
earl  of  Kile,  one  of  the  regent*  of  the  kinrdom  during  the 
minority  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  at  PotpolUk,  »»d  murd-red 
him.  William  was  seized  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  IWhwell 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  Patrick  Hed 
into  France  and  died  there.  |  Foitiun.]  His  nephew,  AJu 
de  Abernethy,  in  130*,  along  with^  RoU-rt  de  Keith 
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Adam  Je  Cordon,  and  other  leading  barons  were  sureties  to 
Kdward  for  the  good  bebavbur  of  William  de  Lambyrton, 
bLibop  of  St.  Andrew*,  [llymcr'i  Wmi,  tome  hi.  p.  82.  | 
The  same  individual  was  appointed  by  Edward  warden  of 
the  country  between  the  Forth  and  the  mountains  of  Scut- 
land,  16th  June,  1310.  [/«</.  tome  iii.  p.  311.]  His  eldest 
daughter  Margaret  was  married  to  John  Stewart,  earl  of  An- 
nus, who  got  with  her  the  barony  of  Abernetby,  the  superior- 
ity of  which  is  still  possessed  by  the  family  of  Douglas,  (now 
Hamilton,)  as  representatives  of  the  earl  of  Angus.  To  the 
famous  letter  to  the  Pope,  drawn  up  by  the  barons  of  Scot- 
land at  the  parliament  of  Aberbrothic  6th  April,  1320,  appears 
the  name  of  William  de  Abemethy,  lord  of  Saltoun.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  first  Sir  William  de  Abernetby  of  Saltoun. 
Hi*  son,  also  named  Sir  William,  appears  in  the  list  of  noble 
persons  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ualidoii  hill,  19th  July, 
1333,  [Unilet'  AmmU,  voL  ii.  p.  307,]  from  which  disastrous 
field  he  appears  to  have  escaped.  He  had  from  David  II.  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Ituthieinay  in  Aberdeenshire.  George 
Abemethy  of  Saltoun,  his  son,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fatal 
fight  of  Durham,  17th  Oct.,  IS  IB.  At  the  battle  of  Harlnw 
21th  July  1111,  William  Abemethy,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord 
Saltoun,  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  and  was  slain.  But 
although  lie  is  called  "the  worthy  Lord  Saltone  "  and  of  his 
death  it  is  said  in  the  popular  ballad, 

"  Ami  on  the  other  side  war  kml 

Into  Ute  field  that  dismal  day. 
Chief  men  of  worth  of  tnlcale  nau 

Tu  he  lamented  sair  fur  aye. 
The  lord  Baltone  of  Uothiemay, 

A  man  of  nilelit  and  mickle  main. 
Ureal  doiour  was  for  his  decay 

Thai  sae  unhappily  was  slain ;" 

yet  the  peerage  was  not  conferred  upon  the  family  till  28th 
June,  1+15, —  31  years  later, —  in  the  person  of  l-aurenoc 
Abemethy  of  Saltoun  and  Uothiemay,  created  Baron  Saltoun 
of  Abernclhy,  and  as  the  said  William  Abernetby  predeceased 
bis  father,  be  was  called  "  the  Lord  Saltone"  only  by  courtesy. 
Tilts  Laurence  Abernetby  of  Saltoun  and  Uothiemay,  first 
Lord  Saltoun,  was  the  twelfth  in  descent  from  Onn  the 
founder  of  the  family.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
seventh  Ijord  Saltoun,  married  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Phil- 
orth  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  their  son,  Sir  Alexander  Fraser, 
became  the  tenth  Lord  Saltoun,  and  his  descendants  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  The  brother  of  his  mother,  Johu, 
eighth  Lord  Saltoun,  sold  the  estate  of  Uothiemay.  The 
family  of  Abemethy  is  now  represented  by  the  Fraacrs  of 
Hiilorth,  lords  Saltoun.— Sec  Sai.ToU.m.  — The  parish  and 
ullage  of  Abemethy  are  of  great  antiquity.  Hie  latter 
was  at  one  period  the  capital  of  the  Pictiah  kings.  It  is 
named  by  various  Kngliah  writers  and  by  Furdonn  as  the 
place  where  Malcolm  Can  more  concluded  a  peace  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  in  1072,  delivered  to  him  hostages,  and 
did  homage  to  him  for  the  hinds  which  he  held  in  Kngland. 
But  although  now  a  mean  vilbige,  it  would  appear,"  says  Dr. 
Jamieson,  "  that  it  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  Pictiah  princes  who  bore  the  name  of  Nethan  or  Noctan. 
The  Pktish  chronicle  has  aserilicd  the  foundation  of  Abeme- 
thy  to  Nethan  I.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  corresponding 
with  A.n.  1*8.  The  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  w  ith  greater 
probability,  gives  it  to  Nethan  11.  about  the  year  000."  We 
Mud  that  while  the  church  of  Abemethy  was  granted  by 
William  I  in  1178.  to  bis  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Aber- 
brothock,  Orme,  abbot  of  Abemethy,  granted  the  half  of  the 
tithes  of  the  property  of  himself  and  his  heirs  to  the  same 
institution.     The  other  half  belonged  io  (he  Cukleca,  as  in  j 


ancient  times  Abernetby  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  Culdecs, 
who  had  a  university  at  Abemethy,  which  in  1273  was  turned 
into  a  priory  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  a 
burgh  of  barony,  and  has  a  charter  from  Archibald,  earl  ot 
Angus,  lord  of  Abemethy,  dated  November  29,  1G28.  The 
title  of  Lord  Abemethy  was  conferred  on  the  carl  of  Angus 
when  created  marquis  of  Douglas  in  1633,  and  is  now  one  o( 
the  inferior  titles  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  representative 
and  chief  of  the  illustrious  bouse  of  Douglas. -See  Hamltux. 

ABERNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  physician  of 
London,  was  born  in  1763  or  176-1,  at  Abemethy 
in  Perthshire,!!  is  believed;  although  Londonderry 
in  Ireland  is  also  mentioned  as  bis  birth-place. 
When  very  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Blick,  surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Ho  was  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  In  1780, 
on  being  elected  assistant- surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, he  began  to  give  lectures  in  the  hospital 
on  anatomy  and  surgery.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Blick  he  succeeded  him  as  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital.  In  1793  he  published  'Surgical 
and  Physiological  Essays.'  lu  18D1  appeared 
'  Surgical  Observations,'  volume  first,  relating  U 
tumours,  and  two  years  afterwards,  volume  se- 
cond, treating  principally  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Having  been  elected  anatomical  lecturer  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  published  iu  1811 
the  subject  of  his  first  two  lectures,  under  the 
title  of '  An  Enquiry  into  Mr.  Hunter's  Theory  of 
Life,'  elucidatory  of  his  old  master's  opinions  of 
the  vital  processes.  In  1809  appeared  bis  4  Sur- 
gical Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin 
and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,  and  on  Aneu- 
risms,' in  which  are  detailed  his  memorable  cases 
of  tying  the  iliac  artery  for  aneurism  ;  a  bold  and 
successful  operation,  which  at  once  established  his 
reputation.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
popular  medical  works.  In  chemistry,  we  owe  to 
him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Howard,  brother  ol 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  discovery  of  the  "  fulmi- 
nating mercury,"  the  force  of  which,  as  an  explo- 
sive power,  is  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1831,  at  his  bouse 
at  Enfield.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related 
of  his  eccentricities.  He  attributed  most  com- 
plaints to  the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
his  chief  remedies  were  exercise  and  regulation  of 
1  the  diet.    Once  he  prescribed  a  skipping  rope  to  a 
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lemalc  hypochondriac  patient  of  the  up|>er  ranks  ; 
and  at  another  time,  as  a  cure  for  gout,  lie  advised 
an  indolent  and  luxurious  citizen  to  "live  upon 
sixpence  a-day,  and  earn  it."  In  spite  of  the 
bluntness  of  his  manner,  however,  he  was  very 
benevolent,  and  often  not  only  gratuitously  visited 
persons  whose  poverty  prevented  them  from  com- 
ing to  him,  hut  even  sometimes  supplied  their 
wants  from  his  own  parse.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  the  abrupt  and  unceremonious 
but  truly  characteristic  manner  in  which  he  ob- 
tained his  wife.  The  name  of  the  lady  is  not 
given.  "  While  attending  a  lady  for  several  weeks, 
he  observed  those  admirable  qualifications  in  her 
daughter,  which  he  truly  esteemed  to  be  calculated 
to  make  the  marriage  state  happy.  Accordingly, 
on  a  Saturday,  when  taking  leave  of  his  patient, 
he  addressed  her  to  the  following  purport : — '  You 
arc  now  so  well  that  I  need  not  see  you  after 
Monday  next,  when  I  shall  come  and  pay  you  my 
farewell  visit.  Hut,  in  the  meantime,  I  wish  you 
and  your  daughter  seriously  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal I  am  now  about  to  make.  It  is  abrupt  and 
unceremonious,  I  am  aware;  but  the  excessive 
occupation  of  my  time  by  my  professional  duties 
affords  me  no  leisure  to  accomplish  what  I  desire 
by  the  more  ordinary  course  of  attention  and  soli- 
citation.   My  annual  receipts  amount  to  £  , 

j    and  I  can  settle  £  on  my  wife  (mentioning 

the  sums):  my  character  is  generally  known  to  the 
public,  so  that  you  may  readily  ascertain  what  it 
is.  I  have  seen  in  your  daughter  a  tender  and 
affectionate  child,  an  assiduous  and  careful  nurse, 
and  a  gentle  and  ladylike  member  of  a  family; 
such  a  person  must  be  all  that  a  husband  could 
covet,  and  I  offer  my  hand  and  fortune  for  her 
acceptance.  On  Monday,  when  I  call,  I  shall 
expect  your  determination ;  for  I  really  have  not 
time  for  the  routine  of  courtship.1  Iu  this  humour, 
the  lady  was  wooed  and  won ;  and  the  union 
proved  fortunate  in  every  respect."— Annual  Obi- 
tuary,  1832. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

Surgical  ami  Physiological  Essays.    I»nd.  1793-7,  8vo. 

Surgical  Observations,  containing  a  CUssim-ation  of  Tu- 
mours, with  Case*  to  illustrate  the  History  of  each  Specie*. 
Lond.  1804,  8vo. 

Surgical  Observations,  part  second,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Disorder*  of  the  Health  in  general,  and  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  in  particular.    Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 


I'retbra,  and  Observations  relative  to  the  Treatment  ol  one 
Specie,  of  the  Narvi  Matenue.  Lond.  1806,  8vo.  LonJ. 
1818,  8vo. 

Surglca.  Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Local  Disease*;  and  on  Aneurisms.  Lond. 
l«m»,  8vo.    3d  edit.  1813,  8ra. 

Surgical  Observations,  part  second,  containing  Observation* 
on  the  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Pseudo-syphilitic  Diseases, 
and  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.    Lond.  1810,  8 to. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  other 
Miscellaneous  Subject*.    Lond.  1H10,  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Probability  and  Rationality  of  Mr. 
Hunter.  Theory  of  Life,  being  the  Subject  of  the  first  two 
Anatomical  Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*. 
Lond.  1814,  8vo. 

The  Introductory  Lecture  for  the  year  1815,  exhibiting 
some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Opinions  respecting  Diseases;  delivered 
before  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.   I.und.  1815.  8vo. 

Surgical  Works,  a  new  edit  1815.  2  vols.  8ro. 

PhysioL^ical  Inures,  1817. 

A  BOTH  S,  Karl  or.  a  title  |««ev*d  by  the  Gordon  family, 
derived  from  the  parish  of  Aboyne  in  Aberdeenshire.  On  the 
death  of  tlx  last  duke  of  Uordou  in  1836,  when  that  dukedom 
l>ecam«  extinct,  the  title  of  earl  of  Aboyne  merged  in  that  ol 
marquis  of  Huntly.    (See  Hl.nti.y,  marquis  of.) 

AnTHAXE,  a  title  which  occurs  in  Scottish  history,  auo 
which  appears  peculiar  to  Scotland,  as  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found  in  any  other  country.  It  is  a  Thanedom  or  proprietor- 
ship of  land  held  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  possession  of  as 
ihbot.  Like  a  Thar.ednm  also,  it  is  the  title  of  •  Saxon  pro 
prietor,  that  is,  a  proprietor  under  the  Saxon  laws,  holding 
direct  of  the  crown,  and  is  therefore  exactly  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  Norman  baron.  Three  Abthainri.  *  only  have  been 
n  yet  traced  in  Scotland,  vix.  those  of  Dull,  KUmichael,  and 
Maddcrty ;  the  two  former  in  Athol,  the  latter  in  Stratheam. 
Mr.  Skene,  whose  investigations  supply  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation, seems  to  have  established  that  all  these  three  were 
created  between  the  years  1098  and  1121, — that  is,  between 
the  accession  of  Edgar  to  the  throne  and  that  of  David  I. . 
that  they  were  all  held  in  connection  with  the  Cnldoe  monks 
of  Dunkeld ;  that  they  must  have  been  in  possession  of  an 
abbot  of  that  monastery ;  and  that  the  party  who  then  held 
that  dignity,  and  in  whose  favour  they  were  created,  was 
Ethelrcd,  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  who  consequently 
had  obtained  them  from  one  of  hi*  brothers,  Edgar  or  Alex- 
ander, the  then  reigning  monarchs  of  Scotland.  The  fact  of 
the  possession  of  these  and  other  lands  in  Athol  by  the  then 
reigning  family  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  many  circumstance* 
adduced  by  this  gentleman  to  demonstrate  the  descent  of 
Malcolm  III.,  and  after  him  a  long  line  of  Scottish  kings, 
from  the  ancient  Maormors  of  Athol,  one  of  the  many  farts 
illustrative  of  early  Scottish  history  for  which  we  arc  indebted 
to  his  careful  investigations  and  ingenious  inductions.  Sec 
Athol,  Eakij  ok.  On  the  death  of  Ethelrcd,  these  lands 
again  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  various  charters  so  recent  as 
the  reign  of  David  II.  they  are  described  as  the  "al.thanes  ol 
Dull  "  of  "  KUmichael."  &c  The  second  family  whose  chiel 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Lennox  appears  by  an  entry  in  an 
early  history  of  the  Drummonds  to  have  been  previously 
the  hereditary  baillies  of  the  abthainries  of  Dull,  and  on  the 
promotion  of  its  head  to  that  dignity,  that  baillieric  passed  to 
a  younger  branch  or  cadet  of  it  according  to  Celtic  usage. — 
Skene  on  the  Origin  n/tAe  Highlander;  vol.  ii.  pp.  120—137 
162,  153. 
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ACHAIUS,  or  Achayus,  or  Eochy,  the  son  of 
King  Ethwin,  or  Ewen,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  788,  upon  the  death  of  Solvatins,  or 
Selvach.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
lived  familiarly  with  the  nobles,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  canses  of  their  mutual  feuds.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  first  act  of  his  reign  to  recon- 
cile the  chiefs  w^th  one  another,  and  check  the 
turbulent  spirit  which  their  animosities  had  en- 
gendered. No  sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  thus 
reconciling  his  subjects,  than  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  measures  to  repel  an  aggression  of  the 
predatory  Irish.  A  number  of  banditti  from  Ire- 
land, who  infested  the  district  of  Kintyrc,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  having  been  completely  routed 
by  the  inhabitants,  the  Irish  nation  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  resolved  to  revenge  the  injury 
done  to  them.  Achaius  despatched  an  ambassa- 
dor to  soften  their  rage,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
return  from  his  fruitless  mission,  an  immense 
number  of  Irish  plundered  and  laid  waste  the 
island  of  1*1  a.  These  depredatore  were  all  drown- 
ed when  returning  home  with  their  spoil,  aud  such 
was  the  terror  which  this  calamity  inspired  into 
the  Irish,  that  they  immediately  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  generously  granted  them  by  the  king 
of  Scotland.  A  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  the  emperor  Charlemagne  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Achaius,  requesting  the  Scots  king  to 
i  nter  into  a  strict  alliance  with  him  against  the 
English,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  envoy, 
"shamefully  filled  both  sea  and  land  with  their 
piracies,  and  bloody  invasions."  After  much  hesi- 
tation and  debate  among  the  kiug's  counsellors, 
the  alliance  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
Achaius  sent  his  brother  William,  along  with 
Clement,  John  Scot  us,  Kaban,  and  Alcuin,  a  na- 
tive of  the  north  of  England,  four  of  the  roost 
learned  men  then  in  Scotlaud,  together  with  an 
army  of  four  thousand  men,  to  accompany  the 
French  ambassador  to  Paris,  where  the  alliance 
was  concluded,  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
Scots.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  this  event.  Achaius  added  to  the  arms  of  Scot- 
laud  a  double  field  sowed  with  lilies.  After  as- 
sisting Hungna,  king  of  the  Picts,  to  repel  an 
aggression  of  Athelstanc,  king  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons. Achaius  s|»ent  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  com- 


plete tranquillity,  and  died  in  819,  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  wisdom. — BractUr's  Edinburgh 
Enajclopetiia, 

ADAIR,  James  Makittrick,  physician  ami 
medical  writer,  was  born  at  Inverness  in  1728, 
and  for  several  years  practised  at  Bath.  He  was 
noted  for  extreme  irritability  of  temper,  and 
among  other  persons  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute 
ivas  the  eccentric  Philip  Thicknesse,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  whose  memoirs  is  given  an  account  of 
one  of  his  last  quarrels.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Antigua,  and  became  physician  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief and  the  colonial  troops,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas  in  that  island.  He  was  the  anthor  of 
several  medical  tracts  on  regimen,  the  materia 
medica,  &c,  as  also  of  a  pamphlet  against  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  died  24th  April 
1801,  at  Ayr. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Adair's  works: — 

Medical  Cautions  for  the  Consideration  of  Invalids,  more 
especially  of  those  who- resort  to  Buth.  Lond,  1786,  8vo 
Second  edit,  greatly  enlarged,  1787,  8vo. 

A  Philosophical  and  Medical  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Diffi- 
culties of  attaining  Medical  Knowledge.    Lond.  1787,  8ro. 

Essays  on  Fashionable  Diseases ;  the  Dangerous  Effects  of 
not  and  Crowded  Rooms;  the  Clothing  of  Invalids;  I-ady 
and  Gentlemen  Doctors;  and  on  Quacks  and  Quackery. 
1-ond.  1783,  8vo. 

Essay  on  a  Non-Deacript,  or  Xewly  Invented  Disease;  it* 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Means  of  Relief,  with  some  very  impor- 
tant Observations  on  the  Powerful  and  most  Surprising  Effects 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  in  the  Cure  of  the  said  Disease.  I*>nd. 
1790,  8ro. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life,  Adventures,  and  Vindication  of  a 
Medical  Character,  metaphorically  Defunct.  By  Benjamin 
Gooscnnill.  Loud.  1790,  8vo,  with  regard  to  his  own  Life 
and  Character. 

A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Certain  Charge*  of  the 
Dangerous  Consequences  of  the  Suttonian  or  Cooling  Regi- 
men under  Inoculation  for  the  Small  Poz ;  with  some  remarks 
on  a  Successful  Method  used  some  years  ago  in  Hungary,  in 
the  owe  of  Natural  Small  Pox.    Lond.  1790,  8ro. 

Two  Sermons ;  the  first  addressed  to  Seamen,  the  second 
to  British  West  India  Slaves,  by  a  Physician,  (Dr.  A.);  to 
which  are  subjoined,  Remarks  on  Female  Infidelity,  and  a 
Plan  of  Platonic  Matrimony,  by  which  that  Evil  may  be  Les- 
sened or  totally  Prevented,  by  F.  <i.  1791,  8vo, 

An  Essay  on  Regimen.    Air,  1799.  8ro. 

Unanswerable  Arguments  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  with  a  Defence  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  British  Sugar 
Colonies.    Lond.  1790.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  as  indispensable  to  the 
Recovery  and  Preservation  of  Firm  Health,  especially  to  In- 
dolent. Studious,  Delicate,  and  Invalid;  with  appropriats 
Cases,    Lond.  180L  8ro. 
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Observations  on  Regimen  and  Preparation  under  Inocula- 
tion, and  on  tho  Treatment  of  tlio  Natural  Small  Pox  in  tlif 
West  Indies;   with  Strictures  on  the  Sultonum  Practice. 

IM.Com.iS.  p.  211, 17*2. 

Hinta  respecting  Stimulants,  Astringents,  Anodynes.  Cicuta, 
Vcrmifnga,  Nausativa,  Fixed  Air,  Arsenicum  Album,  &c. 
lb.  ix.  p.  206. 

Remarks  on  Alumen  Rupimn.  and  several  other  Articles  of 
the  Malaria  Medics,    lb.  X.  p.  233. 

Three  Cases  of  PthUis  Puimonnlis,  treated  by  Cuprum 
Vitriolatnm  and  Conium  Maculatum,  two  of  which  termi- 
nated favourably.    Med.  Com  xvii.  p.  -173,  1792. 

Case  of  Inflammatory  Constipation  of  the  Bowels,  succrw- 
r«.llj-  treated.    Mem.  Med.  ii.  p.  236,  1789. 

Adam,  a  surname  belonging  I"  a  family  <  f  MM  antiqui- 
ty in  Scotland.  Duncan  Adam,  son  of  Alexander  Adam, 
loed  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Brnc*,"and  had  four  sons. 
Robert,  John,  Reginald,  and  Ihinean,  from  whom  all  the 
Adam*,  Adamsons,  and  Adiea  in  Scotland,  are  descended 
[  tlurkcs  Landed  Cen/rv.]  From  the  youngest  son.  Duncan 
Adam,  who  accompanied  .lames  Lord  Douglas,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Spain  on  bit  way  to  the  Holy  ljuid,  with  the  heart 
of  King  Robert,  is  stated  to  have  descended,  Join  Adam. 
who  wns  slain  at  Hodden  in  1513.  His  son  Cll.VRi.IO  Auam 
was  seated  at  Fanno,  in  Forfarshire,  and  his  descendant  in 
the  fourth  degree,  AjlCHIBAUD  Adam,  of  Fanno,  sold  his 
patrimonial  lands  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  acquired 
those  of  Queensmanour  in  the  same  county.  His  great- 
grandson,  John  Adam,  married  Helen  Cranstoun,  of  the 
family  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  by  whom  he  left  one  .son,  Wn> 
UAH  Adam,  an  eminent  architect,  who  purchased  several 
estates,  particularly  that  of  Blair,  in  the  county  of  Kinn*s, 
where  he  built  a  house  and  village,  which  he  named  Mary- 
burgh.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Robertson. 
Kaj.  of  Gladney,  and,  with  other  issue,  had  John  Adam, 
his  heir  (the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  WltXtAM  Adam,  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  subsequent  biography),  and  Ronr.HT  and  Jamks 
Adam,  the  celebrated  architects,  of  both  of  whom  notices  arc 
here  given  ;— 

ADAM,  Robert.  »  celebrated  architect,  was 
born  at  Kirkakly  in  1728.  lie  was  the  second  son 
of  Mr.  William  Adam  of  Maryburgh,  who,  like  his 
father,  was  also  an  architect,  and  who  designed 
llopetoun  house,  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  other  buildings.  After  Studying  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Robert,  in  1754,  proceeded 
to  the  continent,  and  resided  three  years  in  Italy, 
studying  his  art.  Front  the  splendid  monuments 
of  antiquity  which  that  country  presents  to  the 
traveller,  he  imbibed  that  scientific  style  of  design 
bv  which  all  his  works  are  distinguished.  Rut  it 
was  only  from  fragments  that  he  was  enabled  to 
form  his  taste,  the  ravages  of  lime  ami  the  hands 
of  barbarians  having  united  for  the  destruction  of 
those  noble  specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  the 
ruins  of  which  only  remain  to  attest  their  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence.    With  the  intention 


of  viewing  a  more  complete  monument  of  ancient 
splendour  than  any  he  had  seen,  accompanied  by 
M.  Clerisseau,  a  French  artist,  and  two  expert 
draughtsmen,  in  July  1757  he  sailed  from  Venice 
to  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia.  to  inspect  the  remains  of 
the  palace  to  which  the  emperor  Dioclesian  re- 
tired from  the  cares  of  government.  They  found 
the  palace  much  defaced  ;  but  as  its  remains  still 
exhibited  the  nature  of  the  structure,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  minute  examination  of  its  various 
parts.  Their  labours,  however,  were  immediately 
interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the  government 
of  Venice,  from  a  suspicion  that  they  were  mak- 
ing plans  of  the  fortifications.  Fortunately,  Gen- 
eral Gwme,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Venetian 
forces,  interposed ;  and,  being  seconded  by  Count 
Antonio  Marcovich,  they  were  soon  allowed  to 
prosecute  their  designs.  In  17G2,  on  his  retnm 
to  England,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
king,  ati  office  which  he  resigned  six  years  after- 
wards, on  being  elected  M.P.  for  the  county  ol 
Kinross.  In  1764  he  published,  in  one  volume 
folio,  a  splendid  work,  containing  seventy-one  en- 
gravings and  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatro,  and  of  some  othei 
buildings.  In  1773  he  and  his  brother  James, 
also  an  eminent  architect,  brought  out  'The  Works 
of  R.  and  J.  Adam,'  in  numbers,  consisting  o( 
plans  and  elevations  of  buildings  in  Englaud 
and  Scotland,  erected  or  designed,  among  which 
are  the  Register  House  and  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  in 
Scotland,  and  Sion  House,  Caen -Wood,  Luton 
Park  House,  and  some  edifices  at  Whitehall,  in 
England. 

Mr.  Adam  died  3d  March,  1702,  by  the  bant- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  The  year  before  his  death  he  de- 
signed no  less  than  eight  public  buildings  and 
twenty-five  private  ones.  His  genius  extended 
itself  beyond  the  decorations  of  buildings,  to  vari- 
ous branches  of  manufacture;  and  besides  the 
improvements  which  lie  introduced  into  the  archi- 
tecture, of  the  country,  he  displayed  great  skiU 
and  taste  in  his  numerous  drawings  in  landscape. 
— Annual  Register .  vol.  xxxiv. — Scots  Mag.  1803. 

Of  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh  it  is  re- 
marked by  Telford,  in  his  contribution  on  Civil 
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Architecture  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  that 
"  only  a  part  of  this  masterly  plau  has  been  exe- 
cuted, but  even  this  composes  an  apparently  com- 
plcte  building.  The  original  design  as  given  in 
the  works  of  R.  and  J.  Adam,  has  in  the  centre  a 
magnificent  circular  saloon,  covered  and  lighted 
by  a  dome.  This  saloon  is  surrounded  by  small 
apartments  and  the  whole  of  these  are  enclosed 
by  buildings  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  by 
which  ingenious  contrivance  access  to  all  the 
apartments  and  an  effective  lighting  of  the  whole 
is  perfectly  accomplished.  Even  as  it  is,  this 
building,  both  internally  and  externally,  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  architect,  and  from  the  cbastc- 
ness  of  the  details,  it  is  evident  that  the  external 
features  have  been  the  result  of  much  atten- 
tion. A  greater  degree  of  magnificence,"  he  adds, 
"  might  have  been  obtained  by  keeping  the  base- 
ment of  the  principal  front  lower,  by  adding  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  order,"  and  by  a  few  modi- 
fications of  other  details. 

Among  the  private  edifices  pertaining  to  Scot- 
land connected  with  the  name  of  Robert  Adam, 
arc,  Tlopetoun  House,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Forth,  to  which  magnificent  edifice  he 
added  the  graceful  wings :  Melville  Castle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk  near  Lasawadc,  which  was  by 
his  ingenuity  rendered  a  magnificent  and  appro- 
priate feature  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  Cul- 
7.ean  Castle,  on  a  bold  promontory  on  the  coast 
..f  Ayrshire,  where,  with  his  usual  fertility  of  in- 
vention, the  same  architect  has  rendered  this  seat 
of  the  marquis  of  Ailsa  a  just  resemblance  of  a 
Roman  villa  as  described  by  Pliny ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Gosford  House  in  East  Lothian,  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  and  superb  of  modern 
Scottish  strnctures,  built  by  the  carl  of  Wcmyss 
from  one  of  his  designs.  Of  Sion  House,  the 
mansion  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
comity  of  Middlesex,  the  chief  features  of  novelty 
are  in  the  style  of  Spalatra  and  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  but  the  Ulterior  arrangements  arc  in  every 
respect  as  good  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Luton 
park  in  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Bale,  is  the  most  original  of  all  his  works,  and 
although  not  in  all  respects  the  happiest,  may  be 
considered — the  facade  especially — as  designed  in 
his  best  manner. 


ADAM,  James,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
held,  at  one  period,  the  office  of  architect  to  his 
majesty  George  III.  He  was  the  designer  of 
Portland  Place,  one  of  the  noblest  streets  in  Lou- 
don, and  died  on  the  17th  October,  179-1.  From 
the  two  brothers  the  Adelphi  Buildings  in  the 
Strand  derive  their  name,  being  their  joint  work. 

ADAM,  William,  Right  Hon.,  nephew  of  the 
two  foregoing  gentlemen,  lord  chief  commissioner 
of  the  jury  court  in  Scotland,  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion there  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  the  sou  of 
John  Adam  of  Blair  Adam,  and  his  wife  Jean,  the 
daughter  of  John  Ramsay,  Esq.,  was  born  21st 
July  1751,  O.S.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  and  in  1773  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates,  but  never 
practised  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1774  be  was 
chosen  M.P.  for  Gatton ;  in  1780  for  Stranraer, 
&c. ;  in  1784  for  the  Elgin  burghs;  and  in  1790 
for  Ross-sbire.  At  the  close  of  l-ord  North's  ad- 
ministration in  1782,  in  consequence  of  some  fam  ily 
losses  he  became  a  banister-at-law.  Jn  1794  he 
retired  from  parliament  to  devote  himself  to  Lis 
profession.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  counsel  for 
the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1806  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  the  same  year  he.  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Kiucnrdineshirc,  and  in  1807, 
being  elected  both  for  that  county  and  for  Kinross- 
shire,  he  preferred  to  sit  for  the  former.  In  1811 
he  again 

Being  now  generally  esteemed  a  sound  lawyer  his 
practice  increased,  and  he  was  consulted  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  ol 
the  nobility.  In  the  course  of  his  parliamentary 
career,  in  consequence  of  something  that  occurred 
in  a  discussion  during  the  first  Amcricau  war,  he 
fought  a  duel  witb  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  which  hap- 
pily ended  witliout  bloodshed,  when  the  lattei 
jocularly  remarked,  that  had  his  antagonist  not 
leaded  his  pistol  with  government  powder,  he 
would  have  been  shot.  Mr.  Adam  generally  op- 
posed the  politics  of  Mr.  Pilt.  In  1M14  he  sub- 
mitted to  government  the  plan  Tor  trying  civil 
causes  by  jury  in  Scotland.  In  1816  he  was  made 
a  privy  councillor,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Scottish  exchequer,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  enabling  him  to  introduce  and  estab- 
lish the  new  system  of  trial  oy  jury  in  civil  cases. 
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in  1816  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  insti- 
tuting a  separate  jury  court  in  Scotland,  in  which 
lie  was  appointed  lord  chief  commissioner,  with 
two  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session  as  his 
colleagues.  He  accordingly  relinquished  his  situ- 
ation in  the  exchequer,  and  continued  to  apply 
his  energies  to  the  duties  of  the  jury  court,  over- 
coming, by  his  patience,  zeal,  aud  urbanity,  the 
many  obstacles  opposed  to  the  success  of  such  an 
institution.  In  1830,  when  sufficiently  organized, 
the  jury  court  was,  by  another  act,  transferred 
to  the  court  of  session,  and  on  taking  his  scat  ou 
the  bench  of  the  latter  for  the  first  time,  addresses 
wero  presented  to  him  from  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and 
the  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  thank 
nig  him  for  the  important  benefits  which  the  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  had  conferred 
ou  the  country.  In  1833  he  retired  from  the 
bench ;  and  died  at  his  house  in  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17tli  February  1839,  in  the 
891  h  year  of  his  age. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the 
jury  court,  ho  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at 
his  paternal  seat  in  Kinross-Bhire.  M  Here,"  says 
Ijockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Scott,  "  about  Midsum- 
mer 181fi,  he  received  a  visit  from  his  near  rela- 
tion William  Clerk,  Adam  Fergusson,  his  heredi- 
tary friend  and  especial  favourite,  and  their  life- 
long intimate,  Scott.  They  remained  with  him 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
were  all  so  much  delighted  with  their  host,  and  he 
with  them,  that  it  was  resolved  to  re-assemble  the 
party  with  a  few  additions,  at  the  same  season  of 
every  following  year.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Blair-Adam  club,  the  regular  members  of  which 
were  in  number  nine;  viz.,  the  four  already  named. 
—  the  chief  commissioner's  son,  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Adam;  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Au- 
struthcr  Thomson  of  Charlcton,  in  Fifeshire;  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  the  deputy  register  of  Scot- 
land; his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  mini- 
ster of  Duddingstonc,  one  of  the  first  landscape 
painters  of  his  time;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Sam- 
uel Shepherd,  who  became  chief  baron  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  shortly  alter  the 
third  anniversary  of  this  brotherhood.  They  usu- 
ally contrived  to  meet  on  a  Friday;  spcut  the 


Saturday  in  a  ride  to  some  scene  of  historical  in- 
terest within  an  easy  distance;  enjoyed  a  quiet 
Sunday  at  home, — '  duly  attendiug  divine  worship 
ut  the  Kirk  of  Cleish  (not  Cleishbotham)' — gave 
Monday  morning  to  another  antiquarian  excursion, 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  ♦ime  for  the  courts 
of  Tuesday.  From  1816  to  1831  inclusive,  Sir 
Walter  was  a  constant  attendant  at  these  meet- 
ings." It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  to  Blair- 
Adam  that  the  idea  of '  The  Abbot'  had  first  arisen 
in  Scott's  mind,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  chief  commissioner  commenced  a  little  book 
on  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  on  his 
estate,  which,  under  the  title  of  'Blair-Adam, 
from  1733  to  1834,'  was  privately  printed  for  his 
own  family  and  intimate  friends.  "  It  was,"  says 
the  Judge,  "  on  a  fine  Sunday,  lying  on  the  grassy 
summit  of  Bcnnarty,  above  its  craggy  brow,  that 
Sir  Walter  said,  looking  first  at  the  flat  expanse  of 
Kinross-shire  (on  the  south  side  of  the  Ochils), 
and  then  at  the  space  which  Blair-Adam  fills  be- 
tween  the  hill  of  Drumglow  (the  highest  of  the 
Cleish  hills)  and  the  valley  of  Loch  ore — '  What 
an  extraordinary  thing  it  is,  that  here  to  the  north 
so  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  when  there  are 
so  many  proprietors  to  work  upon  it ;  and  to  the 
south,  here  is  a  district  of  country  entirely  made 
by  the  efforts  of  one  family,  in  three  generations, 
and  one  of  them  amongst  us  in  the  full  enjoyment  ol 
what  has  been  done  by  his  two  predecessors  and 
himself!  Blair-Adam,  as  I  have  always  heard, 
had  a  wild,  uncomely,  and  nnhospitable  appear- 
ance, before  its  improvements  were  begun.  It 
wonld  be  most  curious  to  record  in  writing  its  ori- 
ginal state,  and  trace  its  gradual  progress  to  its 
present  condition.'"  Lockhart  adds,  "upon  this 
suggestion,  enforced  by  the  approbation  of  the 
other  members  present,  the  president  of  the  Blair- 
Adam  club  commenced  arranging  the  materials  for 
what  constitutes  a  most  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining history  of  the  agricultural  aud  arbori- 
cultural  progress  of  his  domains  in  the  MUM  of  a 
hundred  years,  under  his  grandfather,  his  father 
(the  celebrated  architect),  and  himself.  And  Sir 
Walter  had  only  suggested  to  his  friend  of  Kin- 
ross-shire what  he  was  resolved  to  put  into  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  his  own  improvements  on 
Twccdsidc;  for  he  began  at  precisely  the  same 
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period  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  all  his  rural 
transactions,  under  the  title  of '  Sylva  Abbotsford- 
ien.ds.'  "  (See  LocUua  f$  Life  of  Scott,  chapter  50.) 

Mr.  Adam  was  a  personal  friend  of  George  IV. . 
anJ  at  one  period  held  a  confidential  office  in  the 
royal  household  at  Carlton  House,  when  the  latter 
was  prince  regent.  He  manned  in  1777  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  tenth  Lord  Klphinstone,  and  had  a 
family  of  several  sons:  viz.  John,  long  at  the 
head  of  the  conncil  in  India,  who  died  in  1825; 
Admiral  Sir  Charles,  M.l\,  one  of  the  lords  of 
admiralty,  and  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital : 
died  in  1854  ;  William  George,  an  eminent  king's 
counsel,  afterwards  accountant  -  general  .in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  who  died  16th  May  18,19,  three 
months  after  his  father;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  held  a  command  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  wounded,  was  afterwards  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Madras;  died  I7th  August  1853.  A 
younger  son  died  abroad. 

ADAM,  Alexander,  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
author  of  a  standard  work  on  '  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties,' was  born  at  Coats  of  Bnrgie,  in  the  parish  of 
Ilnuord.  county  of  Elgin,  on  the  24th  June,  1741. 
{Coatet  or  Cot*,  meaning  a  house  or  enclosure  for 
sheep.)  His  parents,  who  rented  a  small  farm, 
were  in  humble  circumstances ;  and,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen  who  have  afterwards  raised  them- 
selves to  distinction,  he  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  at  the  parish  school.  His  constant 
application  to  his  book  induced  his  father  to  have 
him  taught  Latin.  Before  he  was  sixteen,  he 
had  borrowed,  from  a  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  copy  of  Livy  in  the  small  Elzevir 
edition,  and  we  are  told  used  to  read  it  before 
daybreak,  dnring  the  mornings  of  winter,  by  the 
light  of  splinters  of  bogwood  dug  ont  of  an  ad- 
joining moss,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  at  any  other  period  of  the  day.  In  1757  he 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  a 
bursary  or  exhibition  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen. 
In  1758,  a  relative  of  his  mother,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  advised  him  to  remove  to  that  city, 
"  provided  he  was  prepared  to  endure  every  hard- 


ship for  a 


and  hardships  of  a  severe  na- 


ture he  did  endure,  but  nothing  could  deter  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Through  Mr. 
Watson's  influence  he  obtained  free  admission  to 
the  lectures  of  the  different  professors,  with,  of 
course,  access  to  the  college  library;  and  while 
attending  the  classes,  it  appears  that  all  his  income 
was  only  the  snm  of  one  guinea  per  quarter,  which 
he  received  from  Mr.  Alan  Maconochie,  afterwards 
Lord  Meadowbank,  for  being  his  tutor.  At  this 
time  he  lodged  In  a  small  room  at  Restalrig,  for 
which  he  paid  fourpence  a-week.  His  breakfast 
consisted  of  oatmeal  porridge  with  small  beer,  and 
his  dinner  was  often  no  more  than  a  penny  loaf 
and  a  drink  of  water.  After  about  eighteen 
months  of  close  study,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
he  was  fortunate  in  being  elected,  on  a  compara- 
tive trial  of  candidates,  head  master  of  Watson's 
Hospital,  where  he  continued  to  improve  himself 
in  classical  knowledge,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
best  authors.  Three  years  afterwards  he  resigned 
this  office,  on  becoming  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Mr.  Kincaid,  subsequently  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  April  1765  he  was,  by  that  gentleman's 
influence,  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Matheson, 
rector  of  the  high  school,  whose  increasing  infir- 
mities compelled  him  to  retire,  on  a  small  annuity, 
paid  principally  from  the  class-fees;  and  on  the 
8th  June  1768  he  succeeded  him  as  rector.  He 
now  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  ot 
his  school,  and  to  those  literary  and  classical  re- 
searches for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  qualified. 
To  him  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  owes  much 
of  its  reputation,  and  is  entirely  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  Greek,  which  he  effected  in  1772, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Scnatus  Acadcmi- 
cus  of  the  university,  who,  considering  it  an  en- 
croachment on  the  Greek  chair,  presented  a  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  against  it  to  the  town 
council,  but  without  snccess.  Having  introduced 
into  his  class  a  new  Latin  grammar  of  his  own 
compiling,  and  recommended  its  adoption  in  the 
other  classes,  instead  of  Ruddiman's  which  bad 
been  heretofore  in  use,  a  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  the  under  masters,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school,  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian, 
principal  of  the  university,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Ruddiman's.   Tho  magistrates,  in 
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in  178G  prohibiting  (he  use  of  any 
other  grammar  of  the  Latin  language;  bnt  this, 
ami  a  subsequent  ortler  to  the  same  effect,  Dr. 
Adam  disregarded,  and  continued  to  use  Ml  own 
rules,  without  being  further  interfered  with.  In 
1772  he  had  published  the  work  in  question,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Principles  of  Latin  and  English 
Grammar;'  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  com- 
bine the  study  of  English  and  Latin  grammar,  so 
that  they  might  illustrate  each  other,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  to  pupils  of  learning  Latin 
from  a  Latin  grammar,  before  they  understood 
the  language.  One  of  the  most  active  opponents 
of  the  new  grammar  was  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who 
was  related  to  Ruddiman,  and  who  iuserted  sev- 
eral squibs  in  the  papers  of  the  'day  against  Adam 
and  his  work,  to  the  author's  great  annoyance. 

In  1780  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
Mr  Adam  by  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  chiefly  at 
the  suggestion  of  Principal  Robertson  ;  and  before 
his  death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
grammar  adopted  in  his  own  seminary.  Among 
the  more  celebrated  of  his  pupils  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  joined  the  rector's  class  at  the  high 
school  in  1782.  It  was  from  Dr.  Adam,  he  says, 
that  he  first  learned  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
he  had  till  then  considered  only  as  a  burdensome 
tnsk.  As  he  gained  some  distinction  by  his  poetical 
versions  from  Horace  and  Virgil,  the  rector  took 
much  notice  of  Scot  t,  and  when  he  began  afterwards 
to  lie  celebrated  in  the  literary  world,  Dr.  Adam 
never  failed  to  remind  him  of  his  obligations  to 
him.  "The  good  old  Doctor,"  says  Sir  Walter, 
"  plumed  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  scholars 
in  life,  all  of  which  he  never  failed  (and  often 
justly)  to  claim  as  the  creation,  or  at  least  the 
finite,  of  his  early  instructions.  He  remembered 
the  fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school,  during  the  fifty 
years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always  traced 
their  success  or  misfortunes,  entirely  to  their 
attention  or  negligence  when  under  his  care." 
One  of  the  tinder-musters  at  the  high  school,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  William  Nicol,  the  hero  of 
Bums1  famous  drinking  song  of  "  O  Willie  brew'd 
a  peck  o'  maut,"  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  insult  the 
person  and  authority  of  Dr.  Adam,  at  the  time 
of  the  famous  dispute  with  him  about  his  grammar. 


"This  man,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar,  and  an  admirable  convivial 
humorist  (which  latter  quality  recommended  him 
to  the  friendship  of  Burns);  bnt  worthless,  drunken, 
and  inhumanly  cruel  to  the  boys  under  his  charge 
He  carried  bis  feud  against  the  rector  within  an 
inch  of  assassination,  for  he  waylaid,  and  knocked 
him  down  in  the  dark,"  one  night  in  the  High 
School  Wynd.  The  rector's  scholars,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  future  author  of  Waverley,  took  a 
■schoolboy's  revenge.  Exasperated  at  the  outrage, 
the  next  time  that  Nicol  went  to  teach  the  rec- 
tor's class,  they  resolved  on  humbling  hiin.  "  The 
task,"  says  Mr  James  Mitchell,  Sir  Walter's  tutor 
at  this  time,  "  which  the  class  had  prescribed  to 
them  was  that  passage  in  the  ^Encid  of  Virgil, 
where  the  queen  of  Carthage  interrogates  the 
court  as  to  the  stranger  that  had  come  to  her  ha- 


hie 


Master  Walter  having  taken  a  piece  of  paper,  in- 
scribed upon  it  these  words,  substituting  ranw  for 
novus,  aud  pinned  it  to  the  tail  of  the  master's 
coat,  and  turned  him  into  ridicule  by  raising  the 
laugh  of  the  whole  school  against  him."  [Loekltarf* 
Life  of  Scott.] 

Dr.  Adam's  principal  work  was  the  'Roman 
Antiquities,'  or,  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  published  in  1791,  which 
was  translated  into  various  foreign  languages,  and 
which  is  now  used  as  a  class-book  in  many  of  the 
English  schools.  For  this  work  be  got  £C00.  In 
1794  appeared  bis  '  Summary  of  Geography  and 
History,'  in  one  thick  volume  of  900  pages,  having 
Increased  to  this  size  from  a  small  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  printed,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  in 
1784.  The  least  popular  of  his  works  is  the  '  Clas- 
sical Biography,'  published  in  1800;  and  the  last 
of  his  laborious  and  useful  compilations  was  an 
abridged  Latin  Dictionary,  entitled  '  Lexicon  Lin- 
gua! Latino;  Compcndiarnm,'  8vo.,  which  was 
published  in  1805,  and  intended  for  the  use  ot 
schools.  Dr.  Adam's  books  are  valuable  auxilia 
ries  to  the  student,  from  the  mass  of  useful  and 
classical  information  which  they  contain.  He  had 
commenced  a  larger  dictionary  than  the  one  pub- 
lished, but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 
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Having  bccu  seized  in  the  high  school  with  an 
apoplectic  attack,  he  was  conducted  home,  and  put 
to  bed,  where  he  languished  for  five  days,  and,  as 
death  was  approaching,  fancying  himself,  during 
the  wanderings  of  his  miud,  with  his  pnpils,  he  said, 
"  But  it  grows  dark,  boys,  you  may  go!'1  aud  al- 
most immediately  expired,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  at  the  age  of  68.  Possessed  of  an 
ardent  aud  independent  mind,  aud  liberal  in  the 
extreme  in  politics,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  Freuch  Revolution,  bclieviug  it  to 
he  the  cause  of  liberty,  aud  even  went  so  far  as  to 
.ntroduce  political  matters  into  his  school,  for 
which  he  was  much  censured  at  the  time,  and  that 
by  many  of  his  friends;  but  after  the  first  excite- 
mcut  had  passed  away,  he  soon  regained  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  had  been  most  embittered 
against  him.  He  was  universally  regretted,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  a  public  fuueral.  His  portrait  by  Rac- 
burn,  taken  shortly  before  his  death  at  the  desire 
of  some  of  his  old  pupils,  was  placed  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  high  school.  Aunexcd  is  a  woodcut  of  it. 


"Ilia  features,"  says  his  biographer, 
regular  and  manly,  and  he  was  above  the  middle 
size."    He  was  In  ice  married,  and  left  a  widow, 


ADAM. 

two  daughters,  and  a  sou.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  a  Dr.  Prout,  and  at  one  time  resided  iu 
Sackville  Street,  London.  His  son,  Dr.  Adam,  for 
many  years  resided  in  Ediubnrgh.— Henderson  * 
Life  of  Dr.  Adam  ;  Iulin.  Uontldtj  Mag.  1810. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works: 


The  Principles  of  l.-.tin  and  English 
1772,  8vo.    7th  Edit,  improved,  180!),  12mo. 

A  Summary  of  Geography  and  History,  both  Ancient  and 
Modi-m,  designed  chiefly  to  unite  the  Study  of  Claxxiol 
I^Hirniug  with  that  of  General  Knowledge    Edin.  178-1,  Hvo. 

1794,  8vo.    1809,  8vo. 
Roman  Antiquities,  or  an  Account  of  the  Manners- and 

Customs  of  the  Rinnans,  their  Gm emment.  Ijiw*.  Religion, 
&c  Edin.  1791,  8vo.  2d  edit,  enlarged.  1792,  8vo. 
1807,  8vo. 

Geographical  Index,  containing  the  Latin  Names  of  the 
principal  Countries,  Cities,  Rivers,  and  Mountains,  mentioned 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  with  the  Modem  Names 
subjoined;  also,  the  lj.tin  Names  of  the  Inhabitants,  being  a 
Summary  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography.  Edin. 

1795,  8vo. 

Classical  Itingraphy;  exhibiting  alphabetically  the  proper 
Names,  with  a  short  Account  of  the  several  Deities,  Heroes, 
&c  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Classic  Authors;  and  a  more 
particular  Description  of  the  moat  Distinguished  Characters 
among  the  Romans,  the  wholu  being  interspersed  with  Occa- 
sional Explanations  of  Words  and  Phrases,  designed  chiefly 
t<>  contribute  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Latin  I 


Dictionary  of  the  Ulin  Tongue.  Edin.  1805,  8vo.  2d  edit. 

Edin.  1815,  8vo. 


ADAM,  Robert,  the  Rev.,  B.A.  author  ol 
1  The  Religious  World  Displayed,'  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Uduy,  Aberdeenshire,  of  poor  but  re- 
spectable parents,  about  the  year  1770.  He  was 
educated  and  took  his  degreo  of  M.  A.  at  Aber- 
deen. He  was  afterwards  sent,  by  some  persons 
interested  in  his  welfare,  to  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Subsequently  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  by  Dr.  Beilby  Portcus,  bishop  of  London. 
About  the  year  1801  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Dr.  Abcrnethy  Drummoud  of  Hawthoruden, 
titular  bishop  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
minister  of  Blackfriars'  Wynd  episcopal  chapel, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Kellie.  Iu  1809  he  published  an  clal>oratc  and 
comprehensive  work  in  three  volumes,  entitled 
'  The  Religious  World  Displayed,  or  a  View  of  the 
Four  Grand  Systems  of  Religion,  Judaism,  Pagan- 
ism, Christianity,  and  Mahomedanism,  and  of  the 
Various  Denominations,  Sects,  and  Parties  in  the 
Christiau  World :  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  View 
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of  Deism  nnd  Atheism  ;'  which  he  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Drmnmoud,  formerly  senior 
minister  of  his  congregation.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  a  church  in  the  Danish  island  of  St. 
Croix,  where  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Dan- 
ish authorities,  and  ultimately  ordered  to  leave  the 
island.  His  conduct  met  with  the  fnll  approbation 
of  our  own  government,  and  he  proceeded  to  Den- 
mark to  procure  redrew,  which  it  appears  he  never 
obtaiued.  After  his  return  from  Copenhagen  to 
London,  he  accompanied  the  newly  appointed 
bishop  of  Barbadoes  to  the  West  Indies  in  1825, 
and  was  appointed  interim  pastor  of  the  island  of 
Tobago,  where  he  died  on  the  2d  July  1826. 

ADAM,  SooTt-8,  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
boune,  and  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  Prc- 
monstratenscs,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Scotlaud,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Lindisfanie,  or  Holy  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris 
and  taught  school  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne.  In 
his  latter  years  he  became  one  of  "  the  monks  of 
Melrose."  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  Durham,  where  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  St.  Co- 
lumbanus,  and  of  some  other  monks  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  also  of  David  I.  king  of  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1195.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  folio,  in  1659  —  Biog.  Die. 

ADAMSON,  Hknry,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  James  Adamson,  dean  of 
gnild  in  Perth  in  1600,  the  year  of  the  Cowrie 
conspiracy,  and  provost  of  that  city  in  1610  and 
1611.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  good  classical  scholar.  He 
wrote  some  Latin  poems  which  are  described  as 
being  far  above  mediocrity.  In  1688  he  published  a 
poem,  in  4to,  entitled '  Musea  Threnodic,  or  Mirthful 
Mournings  on  the  Death  of  Mr.Gall,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Perth,  and  an  account  of  the  Cowry  conspi- 
racy,' 4c  He  was  honoured  with  the  approbation 
of  Drummond  of  Hawthoniden,  and  appears,  from 
the  complimentary  verses  prefixed  to  his  poems, 
to  have  been  much  respected  for  his  talents  and 
worth.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Drnmmond  that 
Adamson  published  his  '  Muses  Threnodic,'  after 
having  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  to 
print  it.  The  letter  which  the  poet  of  Hawthorn- 
den  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion,  is  dated  Edin- 


burgh, 12th  July  1637.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
introductory  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition,  and  contains  the  following  passage: 
"  Happic  hath  Perth  been  in  such  a  citizen,  not 
so  other  townes  of  this  kiugdome,  by  want  of  so 
diligent  a  searcher  and  preserver  of  their  fame 
from  oblivion.  Some  Muses,  neither  to  them- 
selves nor  to  others,  do  good,  nor  delighting  nor 
instructing.  Yours  inform  both,  and  longer  to 
conceal  them,  will  be,  to  wrong  your  Perth  of  her 
due  honours,  who  deserveth  no  less  of  vou  than 

I 

that  she  should  be  thus  blazoned  and  registrate  to 
posterity,  and  to  defrand  yonrsclf  of  a  monument 
which,  after  you  have  left  this  transitory  world, 
shall  keep  your  name  and  memory  to  after  times 
This  shall  be  preserved  by  the  townc  of  Perth,  fot 
her  own  sake  first,  and  after  for  yours;  for  to  her 
it  hath  been  no  little  glory  that  she  hath  brought 
forth  snch  a  citizen,  so  eminent  in  love  to  her,  so 
deal*  to  the  Muses."  Adamson  died  unmarried  in 
1639.  A  new  edition  of  his  poem  was  published  in 
1774,  with  illustrative  notes,  by  James  Cant,  in  2 
vols.  12mo.  The  book  is  now  scarce.— Campbcirt 
Introduction  to  tfie  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland. 

ADAMSON,  Patmck,  an  eminent  prelate  and 
Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Perth,March  16, 1537.  Hia 
pareuts  are  said  to  have  been  poor,  but  he  received 
a  sufficiently  liberal  education,  first  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  studied 
philosophy,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
His  name  first  appears  in  the  diaries  and  church 
records  of  the  period,  not  as  Adamson,  but  under 
the  varieties  of  Coustaim  Coustiug,  Constan,  Con- 
stant, and  Constan  tine.  [See  liannatyne't  Journal, 
p.  323;  Jama  MebilUi  Diary,  pp.  25  and  42; 
Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  46;  and  The  Booke  oj 
the  Univertall  Kirk  of  Scotland,  pp.  2  and  23.] 
His  biographers  state  that  on  quitting  the  univer- 
sity he  became  a  schoolmaster  at  a  village  in  Fife, 
but  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly, 
in  December  15G0,  he  was,  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
trick Constan,  among  those  who  were  appointed 
in  St.  Andrews,  "  for  ministering  and  teaching." 
ICalderwood,  vol.  iL  p.  46.]  Uuder  the  same 
name  he  was.  in  1563,  minister  of  Ceres,  in  Fife, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  "  to  plant  kirks 
from  Dee  to  Ethan."  [Ibid.  p.  245.]    In  the  ser 
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cnth  General  Assembly,  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
Jnne  1564,  he  preferred  a  request  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  to  France  and  other  countries,  "  for  aug 
menting  of  his  knowledge  for  a  time;"  but  the 
Assembly  unanimously  refused  his  application, 
and  ordained  that  he  should  not  leave  hi*  congre- 
gation. "  without  special!  licence  of  the  haill  kirk." 
[Booke  of  the  Univertoll  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  23.] 
Early  in  1566,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  James  Mak 
gill  of  Rankeillor.  clerk-register,  he  accompanied  his 
eldest  son,  as  tutor,  to  France,  where  the  latter  was 
going  to  study  the  civil  law,  on  which  occasion  he 
appears  to  have  demitted  himself  of  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  On  the  19th  of  June  of  that  year,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  after- 
wards James  the  Sixth,  on  which  occasion  Con- 
stant or  Adamson,  then  at  Paris,  wrote  a  Latin 
poem,  styling  the  royal  infant "  Prince  of  Scotland, 
England.  France,  and  Ireland,"  which  so  offended 
the  French  government  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
six  months.  Queen  Mary  herself,  and  several  of 
the  nobility,  interceded  for  his  liberation.  On 
regaining  his  freedom  he  proceeded  with  his  pupil 
to  the  universities  of  Poitiers  and  Padua,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws.  On  their  return  from  Italy,  they 
visited  Genera ;  and  here,  from  his  intercourse 
with  Beza,  he  imbibed  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  theology.  Some  time  before  their  return  to 
Scotland  they  revisited  Paris.  As  well-known 
Protestants,  however,  they  found  it  dangerous  to 
remain  in  the  capital,  and  retired  to  Bonrges, 
where  Constant  concealed  himself  for  seven 
months  in  an  inn,  the  master  of  which,  an  old 
man  70  years  of  age,  was,  for  harbouring  heretics, 
thrown  from  the  roof  of  his  own  house  and  killed 
on  the  spot.  In  this  sepulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he 
employed  his  time  in  composing  a  Latin  poetical 
version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  writing  in  the 
same  language  a  piece  called  the  Tragedy  of  He- 
rod—the latter  of  which  has  never  been  published. 
Before  leaving  France  he  was  bold  enough  to  pub- 
lish a  Ijitin  translation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
for  which  he  obtained  great  credit. 

At  what  period  Constant  returned  to  Scotland 
does  not  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  previous 
to  6th  March  1671,  for  the  Assembly  which  met 
ti  Edinburgh  at  that  time  earnestly  desired  him, 


in  consideration  of  the  lack  of  ministers,  to  re 
enter  the  ministry.  He  craved  time  till  next  As- 
sembly, which  met  on  6th  August  thereafter,  to 
which  ho  sent  a  written  answer,  complying  wilh 
their  request.  He  had  previously  married  the 
daughter  of  a  lawyer. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  rector  of 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  that  diocese,  on  the  8th  of  February  1572, 
Constant  is  mentioned  as  having  preached  a  ser- 
mon, and  John  Knox  the  discourse  before  the 
installation.  [Bamtatyne.]  On  this  occasion  he 
was  not,  as  afterwards  alleged  by  his  enemies,  a 
candidate  for  that  sec.  Most  of  his  biographers 
represent  him  to  have  been  in  France  at  the  period 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  occurred 
on  the  24th  August  of  this  year  (1572),  but  he  had 
certainly  returned  to  Scotland  more  than  a  year 
before  that  e%ent,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
second  visit  to  that  country.  Coustant  appears  at 
(his  time  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Andrew 
Melville  and  of  many  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  been  appointed  minister  of  Pais- 
ley,  and  through  his  influence  with  the  regent 
Morton  the  valuable  living  of  Govan,  near  Glas- 
gow, was  in  the  year  1575  annexed  to  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  "  the  only  good  thing,"  says  the 
spiteful  James  Melville,  11  he  or  Morton  were  ever 
known  to  have  done."  [Diary,  p.  42.]  In  the  same 
year  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly,  for  settling  the  polity  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church,  which,  at  that  period  of 
ecclesiastical  transition,  was  episcopalian  in  ita 
spirit  and  form,  although  the  supreme  authority 
in  spiritual  matters  was  placed  in  the  General 
Assembly.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
dropped  the  name  of  Constant,  as  he  is  ever  after- 
wards called  Adamson  by  contemporary  writers. 

Iu  the  course  of  1576  Adamson  was  nominated,  i 
with  John  Row  and  David  Lindsay,  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  to  the  re- 
gent Morton,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. In  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Douglas, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Adamson,  on  the  pre- 
sentation and  recommendation  of  Morton,  was 
advanced  to  the  vacant  archbishopric.  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  archiepiscopal  see  became  the  origin  of 
all  his  niisfortuuea.  The  General  Assembly,  having 
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generally  acceded  to  the  new  views  which  Melville 
Introduced  from  Geneva  as  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  for  the  church,  sought  to  im- 
pose limitations  on  his  powers,  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  previous  usage  of  the  church  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom;  to  which  restrictions,  how- 
ever, Adamsou  from  the  outset  and  even  before 
his  installation  declared,  when  questioned  by  that 
court,  that  he  would  not  snbmit.  From  the  period 
of  his  instalment,  therefore,  he  was  engaged,  for 
several  years,  in  almost  perpetual  altercation  with 
the  General  As.*embly.  "  Adamson, "  says  Bishop 
Keith,  M  did  not  receive,  for  what  we  know,  any 
ecclesiastical  consecration."  This,  however,  is 
incorrect.  From  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
threatening  proceedings  against  his  inangitrators, 
the  chapter  of  St.  Andrews,  we  infer  that  he  was 
installed  by  a  form  of  consccntion  similar  to  that 
of  his  predecessor;  which,  as  formally  settled  by 
the  General  Assembly  with  reference  to  that  cere- 
mony, was  the  same  as  that  of  the  superintendents, 
and  of  which  Bannatyne  details  the  formula,  (p. 
321). 

In  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  April,  1577,  Adamson  was  cited  to  answer 
before  some  commissioners  who  had  been  ap|»oiutcd 
to  examine  him ;  and,  in  the  interim,  it  was  or- 
dered that  he  should  be  discharged  from  exercis- 
ing his  episcopal  functions  "  till  lie  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Assembly."  [Caldervood's  History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  879.]  The  same  year  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  Catechism  of  Calvin  in  Latin 
verse,  for  the  use  of  the  young  prince  (James  VI.), 
which  was  much  commended  in  England,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  already  well 
known  by  his  translation  of  the  Confession  or 
Faith.  In  1678  he  was  induced  to  submit  himself 
to  the  General  Assembly,  but  this  did  not  long 
secure  his  tranquillity ;  for  in  the  year  following 
he  was  exposed  to  fresh  troubles.  In  the  record 
of  the  38th  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Stir- 
ling, 11  Juno  1578,  as  printed  in  'The  Booke  of 
the  Universal!  Kirk  of  Scotland,1  there  are  five 
pages  blank,  supposed,  as  marked  in  an  old  hand 
on  the  copy  transcribed,  "  to  be  pairt  of  that  which 
was  torn  out  by  Adamson  B.  of  St.  Andrews." 
Some  after  blanks  are  also  pointed  out.  [/?.  of 
Vnivermll  Kirk,  pp.  180,  183.  203,  207,  338,  foot- 
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j  notes.]  This,  however,  is  as  likely  to  have  been 
'  done  by  another.  The  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  7th  July  1579,  summoned  him  to 
answer  to  five  several  charges,  three  of  which  were 
for  voting  in  parliament  without  a  commission 
from  the  Assembly,  for  giving  collation  of  the  vi- 
carage of  Bolton,  and  for  opposing  the  policy  ot 
the  church  in  his  place  in  parliament.  Finding  it 
expedient  to  retire  for  a  time  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  lived,  as  James  Melville  ex- 
presses it,  "  like  a  tod  in  his  hole,"  he  was,  in  the 
year  1582,  attacked  with  a  grievous  chronic  dis- 
temper, from  which,  as  he  could  get  no  relief  from 
his  physicians,  he  had  recourse  to  a  simple  reme- 
dy, administered  by  an  old  woman  named  Alisow 
Pearson,  which  completely  cured  him.  His  ene- 
mies now  accused  him  of  dealing  with  a  witch, 
and  applying  to  an  emissary  of  the  devil  for  mcaus 
whereby  to  save  his  life.  The  old  woman  herself 
was  committed  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  for 
execution,  but  by  the  connivance  of  the  archbish- 
op she  contrived  to  make  her  escape.  Four  years 
thereafter,  however,  she  was  again  apprehended, 
and  burnt  for  witchcraft. 

In  the  year  1583,  King  James  visited  St.  An- 
drews, when  Archbishop  Adamson  preached  before 
him  with  great  approbation.  In  his  sermon,  he 
inveighed,  as  Calderwood  expresses  it,  against 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  the  lords  reformers,  and 
all  their  proceedings.  ICaii/mrood't  JJistory,  vol. 
iii.  p.  716  ]  The  doctrines  which  the  archbishop 
avowed  on  this  occasion  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  sent  him  as  his  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  Ida  I 
object  was  twofold,  namely,  to  recommend  the 
king  his  master  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  obtain  support  to  the  tottering  cause 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  His  eloquent  sermons  , 
and  address  attracted  such  numerous  auditories, 
ami  excited  such  a  high  idea  of  the  young  king, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth's  jealousy  was  kindled,  and 
she  prohibited  him  from  preaching  while  he  re- 
mained in  England.  In  1684  he  was  recalled, 
and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  in  supjiort  of  King  James'  views 
in  favour  of  episcopacy.  He  sat  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year,  and  concurred  in  several  laws  which  wen 
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enacted  fur  establishing  the  king's  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  following  year  he 
wag  appointed  to  vindicate  these  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  his  apology  is  inserted  in  Holiushcd's 
English  Chronicle.  Mr.  James  Melville  gives  a 
full  copy  of  what  he  styles  "  a  Bull  which  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  got  of  the  king  as  su- 
preme governor  of  the  kirk,  whereby  he  has  power 
and  authority  to  use  his  archiepiscopal  office  with- 
in the  kirk  and  his  diocese."    [Diary,  p.  132.] 

In  April  1586,  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife  met 
at  St.  Andrews,  when  Mr.  James  Melville,  as  mo- 
derator of  the  previous  meeting,  preached  the 
opening  sermon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  de- 
nounced the  archbishop  to  his  face,  and  demanded 
mat  he  should  be  cut  ofT,  for  having  devised  and 
procured  the  passing  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
in  1584,  which  were  subversive  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian discipline.  In  his  defence  Adamson  said  that 
the  acts  were  noue  of  his  devising,  although  they 
had  his  support  as  good  and  lawful  statutes.  He 
then  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
appealed  from  it  to  the  king  and  parliament,  but 
nevertheless  was  formally  excommunicated  by 
the  synod.  In  return,  he  next  day  ordered  Mr. 
Samuel  Cunningham,  one  of  his  servants,  to  pro- 
nounce the  archiepiscopal  excommunication  against 
Andrew  Melville,  James  Melville,  and  others, 
with  Andrew  Hunter,  tuiuister  of  Carnbee,  who 
had  denounced  the  anathema  of  the  synod  against 
the  archbishop.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod 
being  manifestly  informal,  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  mouth, 
annulled  the  sentence  of  excominuuication  against 
him,  and  reponed  him  to  the  same  position  which 
he  had  held  before  the  meeting  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  Fife.  The  Melvilles  being  summoned 
before  the  king  for  their  conduct  in  this  harsh  and 
vindictive  transaction,  were  ordered  to  confine 
themselves,  Andrew  to  his  native  place  during  the 
king's  will,  and  James  to  his  college.  [Melville's 
Diary,  p.  165.]  The  archbishop,  t>csides  his  usual 
tlcrical  duties,  was  required  to  teach  public  lessons 
in  Latin  withiu  the  Old  college,  and  the  whole  uni- 
versity commanded  to  attend  the  same.  [Ibid. 
p.  166.]  As  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  he  was 
tx  officio  chancellor  of  the  university. 

About  the  end  of  June  1587,  M.  Du  Bartas,  the 


famous  French  poet,  being  in  Scotland  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  accompanied  King  James  to  St. 
Andrews.  His  majesty,  desirous  of  hearing  a 
lecture  from  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  college,  gave  him  an  hour's  notice  of  his 
wish.  Melville  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself, 
but  his  majesty  insisting,  he  delivered  an  extem- 
pore discourse,  upon  the  government  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  when  he  refuted  the  w  hole  acts  of  par- 
liament which  had  been  passed  against  the  pres- 
bytcrian  discipline.  On  the  following  day  an  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  archbishop  to  the 
king  aud  the  French  envoy,  when  Adamsou  took 
occasion  to  pronounce  a  lecture,  to  counteract  that 
of  Melville,  his  principal  topics  being  the  pre- 
eminence of  bishops  and  the  supremacy  of  kings. 
Melville  was  present  and  took  notes,  and  had  no 
sooner  returned  to  his  college  than  he  caused  the 
bell  to  be  rung,  and  an  intimation  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  king  that  he  intended  to  deliver  another 
lecture  after  an  interval  of  two  hours.  On  this 
occasion,  besides  the  king,  Du  Hartas  and  Adam- 
son  were  present.  Avoiding  all  formal  reference 
to  the  previous  speech  of  the  archbishop,  Melville 
dexterously  quoted  from  popish  books,  which  he 
had  brought  whh  him,  all  bis  leading  positions 
and  arguments  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  When 
he  had  shown  them  to  be  plain  popery,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  refute  them  with  such  force  of  reason  that 
Adamsou  remained  silent,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously requested  permission  from  the  king  to  de- 
fend his  own  doctrines.  The  king,  however, 
spoko  for  him,  and  after  making  some  learned 
ami  scholastic  distinctions,  he  concluded  with 
commanding  them  nil  to  respect  and  obey  the 
archbishop.  The  whole  of  this  nnrrativc,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  the  authority  of  James  Melville, 
which,  besides  being  that  of  a  prejudiced  oppon- 
ent, is  unfortunately  in  other  matters  relative  to 
Adamson  found  to  be  opposed  to  facts  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chnrch. 

By  the  act  of  annexation  passed  in  1587  the  see 
of  St.  Audrews,  with  all  the  other  church  bene- 
fices in  the  kingdom,  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  were  thereafter 
bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Lennox,  by  James  VI., 
excepting  only  a  small  pittance,  reserved  for  the 
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subsistence  of  Archbishop  Adamson.  Id  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  exposed  to  a  fresh  prosecn- 
tion  by  the  church,  having  been  gammoned  for 
having,  contrary  to  an  inhibition  of  the  presbytery 
of  Kdiuburgh,  married  the  Catholic  earl  of  Huntly 
to  the  king's  cousin,  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Len- 
nox, without  requiring  the  earl  to  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  although  he  had  already  sub- 
scribed certain  articles  which  were  required  of  him 
previous  to  the  proclamation  of  the  bans.  Adam- 
son  on  this  occasion  appeared  by  his  procurator,  ' 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  (very  likely  his  son-in-law.) 
who  produced  a  testimonial  of  his  sickness,  sub- 
scribed by  the  doctor  who  attended  him  and  two 
bailies,  but  the  memorial  was  not  admitted  as  suf- 
ficient. The  prcsby  tcry  of  St.  Andrews  proceeded 
against  him  in  absence,  deprived  him  of  all  office 
iu  the  church,  and  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication. The  Assembly  ratified  the  sentence 
of  the  presbytery,  and  for  this  and  other  alleged 
crimes  he  was  deposed  and  again  excommunicated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1589  he  published  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  iu  Latin  verse,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  king  in  an  address,  complaining 
of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received.  The 
same  year  ho  also  published  a  Latin  poetical 
translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  addressed  a 
*opy  of  Latin  verses  to  his  majesty,  deploring  his 
distress.  The  unfortunate  prelate  had  at  one  period 
stood  so  high  iu  the  royal  favour  that  James  had 
condescended  to  compose  a  sonnet  in  commenda- 
tion of  his  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  but 
times  were  altered,  and  the  king  paid  no  attention 
to  his  appeals.  In  his  need  Adamson  is  said  to 
have  addressed  a  letter  to  bis  former  opponent. 
Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  with  whom  he  at  one  pe- 
riod lived  on  terms  of  good  neighbourhood,  but 
opposite  views  in  church  government  had  long  not 
oidy  driven  them  asunder,  but  rendered  them  bit- 
ter antagonists.  On  receipt  of  his  letter  contain- 
ing the  sad  disclosure  of  his  destitute  situation, 
Melville  hastened  to  pay  the  archbishop  a  visit, 
and  besides  procuring  contributions  on  his  behalf 
from  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews, 
continued  for  several  months  to  support  him  from 
his  own  private  purse.  Reduced  by  poverty  and 
disease,  the  unfortunate  prelate,  in  the  year  1591. 
*Mit  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  a  paper 


expressive  of  his  regret  at  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued, and  desiring  to  be  restored  into  the  church. 
This  is  not  the  same  paper  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  'The  Recantation  of 
Maister  Patrick  Adamsone,'  and  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet  in  1598.  Some  of  the  Epis- 
copal writers  are  dis|K>sed  to  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  proofs  of  iu  genuineness  are  not  more  com- 
plete. Adamson  died  on  the  19th  February  1592, 
and  his  death  was  speedily  followed  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment in  Scotland.  A  collection  of  his  Latin  poeti- 
cal translations  from  the  Scriptures  Mas  published 
in  a  quarto  volume  in  Loudon  in  1619,  with  his 
Life  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wilson,  an  advo- 
cate, under  the  title  of  Poanata  Sacra.  Several 
of  his  other  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Delitia 
Poetarum  Scvtorum,  tome  i.,  aud  in  the  Poetarum 
Scotorutn  Musa>  Sacra,  tome  ii. 

Adamson's  character  has  been  much  traduced 
by  contemporary  writers,  but  by  none  more  so 
than  by  Robert  Semple,  a  minor  poet  of  that  day, 
who  wrote  a  gross  and  scurrilous  work  professing 
to  be  his  life,  which  he  styled  'A  Legend  of  the 
Bischop  of  St.  Androis'  Life.'  It  is  thought  that 
this  k  legend'  had  an  effect  on  the  king's  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  Adamson,  but  he  fell  more  into  dis- 
grace with  his  majesty  after  having  been  "  put  to 
the  horn,"  in  1587,  and  "  dcuounced  rebel,"  for 
withholding  their  stipends  from  several  ministers 
in  his  diocese,  and  41  for  not  furnishing  of  two  gal- 
lons of  wine  to  the  communion." 

The  following  address  to  his  departing  soul, 
written  by  Adamson  iu  Ijitin  poetry,  in  which  he 
so  much  excelled,  is,  says  Dr.  Irving,  M  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  Adriau  as  Christianity  is  supe- 
rior to  Paganism :" 

O  amma !  assiduia  rite  jartata  prooelli.% 
Exilii,  prrtmsa  gravis,  nunc  lubrica.  Wmpua 
Regna  tibi,  et  mundi  inviwu  contemm 
Quippc  parens  re  rum  caxu  tc  corpora 
Evocat,  rt  rerbi  crucinxi  gratia,  cadi 
Pandit  iter,  patriotic  bratam  liraii 
1'rugcniea  Joria,  quo  te  cadestis  ori^o 
Invitat,  Mix  pcrge,  ctcmumque  quk'itc*. 
Kxuvia*  rami*,  cognato  in  pulrcre  vocem 
Angelicam  expectant,  aonitu  quo  pntro  caditvrr 
Exiliet  mlivinim.  ct  tottun  me  tibi  reddef. 
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Ecce  beaU  dies !  nos  agni  dextera  ligno 
Kalgentea  crocia,  cl  radiantes  sanguine  vivo 
Kxcipict:  qoam  firm*  illic.  quam  cert.  capes**. 
Gandia,  felices  inter  novus  inoola  civrs ! 
Almc  Deua !    Deus  aline !  tt  non  effabilo  nuttien  I 
Ad  te  unum  et  tnnam,  moribund*  pectore  anhelo. 

Besides  the  poems  and  translations  already  men- 
tioned, Archbishop  Adamson  wrote  many  things 
which  were  never  published,  among  which  may 
be  meutioncd  Six  books  on  the  Hebrew  Republic, 
various  translations  of  the  Prophets  into  Latin 
verse,  Prelections  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy, various  apologetical  and  funeral  orations,  and 
a  very  candid  history  of  his  own  times: 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  works: 

Catechismus  Latino  Carmine  Redditus,  et  in  libroa  qnatuor 
digrstus.    Edin.  15*1,  12mo. 

Poemats  Sacra,  enm  ali'is  Opasculis,  et  cum  Vita  ejus;  a 
T.  Voltawno.   Lond.  1619,  4to. 

De  Sacro  Paatoria  Muncre  Tractatua:  cum  Vita  Auctuii*. 
per  Th.  Voliiacnum.    Lond.  1619.  4t«>.  8vo. 

Rcfutatio  Libclli  de  Regin.ine  Ecdeaias  Scoticanaj.  Loud. 
1620,  8vo. 

Adamson!  Vita  et  PaUnodia.    1620.  4to. 

Genetbliacon  Jacobi  VI.  Regis  Scotia*,  AnglitE  I.  Carmine. 
Ainat.  1637,  8va    Inter  Poi:t.  Scot,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

Recantation  of  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  sometime  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews  in  Scotknde.  To  which  is  added,  his  Life  in 
Latin.    1598.  8vo. 

Sermons.    1623,  8to. 

Aoskw,  the  name  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wigtonshire,  the 
head  of  which  was  constable  of  the  castle  of  Lochnuw,  and 
hereditary  sheriff  of  that  county.    See  Lochmaw. 

AIDAN,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
Scots  of  Dalriad,  a  kingdom  which  formed  what  is 
now  Argyleshire,  was  the  son  of  Gabran,  or  Gav- 
ran,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  575,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Conal  I.  He  reigned  twenty- 
four  years,  according  to  the  celebrated  Duan,  a 
Gaelic  poem  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
conrt-bard  of  Malcolm  the  third ;  or  thirty-fonr  by 
the  old  lists.  Duncan  the  son  of  Conal  seems  to 
have  contested  the  kingdom  with  liirn,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  at  a  place  called  Lore 
in  Kintyre.  Pinkcrton  thinks  that  the  Ihtan  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  his  unction 
as  king,  which  Columba  long  deferred,  having  a 
preference  for  Aidan's  brother  Eogenan  or  Engain. 
The  Dmm  calls  him  «  Aidan  of  the  extended  ter- 
ritories," and  he  certainly  carried  the  Dalriadic 
power  to  a  height  from  which  it  ever  after  declined, 
till  Kenneth  II.  ascended  the  Pictish  throne,  in 


836,  and  united  the  Picts  and  the  Scots.  In  579 
the  battle  of  Ouc  against  Aidan  is  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  in  581  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nan,  (O'Flaherty  says,  the  Isle  of  Mann,)  in  which 
he  was  victor.  He  also  conqnered  lu  the  battle  of 
Miathornm,  or  Lethrigh,  in  589.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  at  the  famous  council  of  Drumkeat  in 
the  diocese  of  Derry  in  Ulster,  consisting  of  kings, 
peers,  and  clergy,  summoned  by  Aid,  king  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  council  Aidan  procured  the  remis- 
sion of  all  homage  due  by  the  kings  of  Dalriad  to 
those  of  Ireland.  In  594  Aidan's  brother  Engain 
died.  In  603,  Aidan.  who  Is  styled  by  Bcde,  *  the 
king  of  the  Scots  who  inhabited  Britain,*'  marched 
against  Ethclfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  "  with  an 
immense  and  strong  army,"  but  was  couquered, 
and  fled  with  a  few.  "  Forasmuch  as,"  says  Bede, 
"  iu  the  most  famous  place  which  is  called  Degsa- 
stone,  almost  all  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces:  Iu 
which  fight  also  Theobold,  brother  of  Ethelfrid, 
with  all  that  army  which  he  himself  commanded, 
was  killed."  The  place  where  this  disastrous  bat- 
tie  was  fought  is  now  unknown,  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Bishop  Gibson  to  have  been  Dalston  near 
Carlisle,  or  as  Bishop  Nicolson  supposes,  Dawaton 
near  Jedburgh.  Aidan  died  in  605,  in  Kintyre, 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  at  Kilchcran, 
where  no  king  was  ever  buried  before.  If  the 
date  of  his  death  be  correct,  he  reigned  just  thirty 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Achy,  or 
Achaius,  or  Eochoid-buidhe  (Eochy  the  yellow) 
who  reigned  for  seventeen  years.  Another  son, 
Conan,  was  drowned  in  622.  He  had  several 
younger  sons.  His  brother  Brandubius  was  king 
of  Leinster.— See  Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  vol.  2.  page 
113,  and  liitson's  Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  Picts, 
and  Scots,  vol.  2,  page  39. 

AIDAN,  bishop  of  Limlisfarnc,  or  Holy  Island, 
in  the  seventh  century,  was  originally  a  monk  iu 
tho  monastery  of  Iona,  and  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ireland.  By  his  zeal,  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  England  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  684,  when  Oswald 
became  king  of  the  Angli  of  Northumberland,  he 
sent  to  Scotland  for  a  missionary,  to  instruct  his 
subjects  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 
Aidan  was  accordingly  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
sent  to  the  court  of  Oswald,  and  by  his  advice, 
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the  episcopal  sec  was  removed  from  York,  where 
it  had  been  fixed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  to  Lin- 
disfarne,  a  peninsula  adjoining  the  Northumbrian 
5oast,  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  called  also  Holy 
Island,  because  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  monks. 
Here  Aidan  exercised  an  extensive  jurisdiction. 


and  preached  the  gospel  with  great 
riving  encouragement  and 


IMS  dc- 
in  his  labour 

the  condescending  services  of  the  king  him- 
self. On  Oswald  being  killed  in  battle,  Aidan 
continued  to  govern  the  church  of  Northumber- 
land under  his  successors,  Oswin  and  Oswy,  who 
reigned  jointly.  The  following  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  bishop's  liberality  to  the  poor  is  re- 
lated. Having  received  a  present  from  King  Os- 
win of  a  fine  horse  and  rich  housings,  he  met  with 
a  beggar,  and  dismounting,  gave  him  the  horse 
thus  caparisoned.  When  the  king  expressed  some 
displeasure  at  this  singular  act  of  humanity,  and 
the  slight  put  upon  his  favour,  Aidan  quaintly  but 
forcibly  asked,  "  Which  do  yon  value  most,  the 
son  of  a  mare,  or  the  son  of  God?"— the  king  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  entreated  the  bishop's  forgive- 
ness. The  death  of  Oswin  so  much  affected  him, 
that  he  survived  him  only  twelve  days,  and  died 
IN  August  1651.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Liudisfame. 

AlK:- AX,  n  surname,  toeing  I lie  same  as  Out  Mint.  An 
oak  tree  w«s  carried  in  the  arms  of  persons  of  this  surname, 
mid  the  faintly  »f  Aikman  of  Cairney  had  Tor  cre»t  an  oak 
tree  proper. 

AIKMAN,  William,  an  eminent  painter,  the 
sou  of  William  Aikman  of  Cainiey,  adulate,  by 
Margaret,  third  sister  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penny- 
cuik,  Baronet,  was  born  24th  October  1082.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  law,  but  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind  early  led  him  to  painting  as 
a  profession.  In  1707,  after  selling  ofT  his  pater- 
nal estate,  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  spent  three 
years  in  studying  the  great  masters,  and  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  1712.  having  also  visited 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  At  first  his  man- 
ner was  cold,  but  it  afterwards  became  soft  and 
easy.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  giving  grace- 
ful airs  ard  genteel  likenesses  to  the  ladies  whose 
portraits  he  painted.  In  1723,  being  patronized 
ny  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  he  was  induced  to  settle 
as  a  portrait  painter  in  London,  where  he  further 


improved  his  colouring  by  the  study  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller's  works.  His  taste  and  genius  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  carl  of  Burlington,  Sir  Roberl 
Walpole,  Sir  Godfrey  Kncllcr,  and  others.  For 
the  earl  of  Burlington,  he  painted  a  large  picture 
of  the  royal  family,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  from  finishing.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.  Aikman  married  Marion, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lawson  of  Cnimmnir,  county  of 
Peebles,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  John.  He 
died  4th  June,  O.  S.  1781,  in  his  49th  year.  His 
remains,  with  those  of  his  son,  who  predeceased 
him  about  six  months,  were  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  interred  together  in  the  Greyfriars'  church- 
yard. An  epitaph,  by  his  friend  Mallet  the  poet, 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Several  of  his  portraits 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton, 
Argyle,  Devonshire,  and  others.  He  numbered 
among  his  friends  Allan  Ramsay,  who  wrote  a 
pastoral  farewell  to  him  on  his  departure  for  Lon- 
don, Somerville,  the  author  of  the  Chase,  and 
Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  w  ho,  as  well 
as  his  friend  Mallet,  wrote  elegiac  verses  on  his 
death.  Mallet's  epitaph  has  been  long  effaced. 
Thomson's  poem  on  his  death  closes  w  ith  the  fol 
lowing  lines: 

"  A  friend,  when  dead,  is  but  remor'd  from  tight. 
Sunk  in  the  lustre  of  eternal  night ; 
And  when  the  parting  storms  of  life  are  o'er, 
,    May  vet  rejoin  W  on  a  happier  »hone. 
A»  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part. 
String  after  airing  is  severed  from  the  heart. 
Till  looscn'd  life,  at  last  bat  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
I'nhappy  he  w  ho  latest  feel*  I  he  Mow 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low , 
Dragg'd  ling'ring  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
Till  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath." 

Aikman  was  also  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  most  of  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  days.  His  style  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  Kncllcr.  In  the  duke  of  Tuscany's  col- 
lection of  the  portraits  of  painters  done  by  their 
own  hands,  will  be  found  that  of  Aikman,  in  the 
ducal  gallery  at  Florence.— CmmgJkaM't  Ltca  of 
Painters. 


Aiwa,  aunqaai  of.  a  title  borne  by  the  ancient  family  ot 
Kennedy,  enrls  of  Ca*siHL«.  conferred  in  1831.  and  taken  iron) 
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an  pyramid,"  Ailsn  Craig,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  which  U  the  property  of  that  family.  See 
Casmlms,  carl  of,  and  KESNKor. 

AINSLIE,  Robert,  writer  to  the  signet,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Bnrns,  was 
born  13th  January  1706.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
ot  Mr.  Ainslie  of  Darnchester,  residing  at  Berry- 
well,  near  Dimse,  the  land  agent  for  Lord  Douglas 
in  Berwickshire.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchelson,  in  Carrubher's  close, 
Edinburgh,  who  was  a  great  musical  amateur, 
and  in  whose  house  occurred  the  famous  "  Haggis 
scene"  descrilied  by  Smollett  in  Humphrey  Clink- 
er. In  the  spring  of  1787,  when  he  had  just  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year,  Burns  being  at  that 
time  in  Edinhurgh,  he  was  fortunate  cnongh  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  in  May  of  that  year, 
he  and  the  poet  went  npon  an  excursion  together 
into  Berwickshire  and  Tcvlotdalc,  when  he  intro 
duced  Bums  at  his  father's  house,  and  the  recep- 
tion he  received  from  the  family  is  pleasantly  re- 
ferred to,  in  his  gifted  companion's  memoranda  on 
this  tour.  In  1789  Ainslie  passed  writer  to  the 
signet.  He  afterwards  visited  Bums  at  Ellisland, 
when  the  poet  gave  him  a  manuscript  copy  of  Tam 
O'Skanter,  which  he  presented  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  married  a  lady  named  Cunningham,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  colonel  in  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  Dutch 
service,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  of 
whom  only  two  daughters  survived  him.  He  had 
two  brothers,  and  one  sister,  the  latter  of  whom, 
whose  beauty  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Burns,  died 
before  him.  One  of  his  brothers,  Douglas,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  land  agent ;  and  the  other, 
Sir  Whilelaw  Ainslie,  is  known  as  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  book  on  the  Mnteria  Mcdica  of  India, 
where  he  for  many  years  held  the  situation  of  medi- 
cal superintendent  of  the  southern  division  of  India, 
for  which  work  he  was  knighted  by  William  IV. 
Mr.  Ainslie  died  on  the  1 1th  April  1838.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  religious  little  works.  'A  Father's 
Gift  to  his  Children,'  aiid  1  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
Ih'tt  h  in  Us,'  the  latter  comprising  many  of  the 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and 
others  of  the  periodicals,  for  forty  years  previous 
to  his  death.  His  disposition  was  kind  and  bene- 
volent, his  manners  affable  and  frauk,  and  his 


conversation  cheerful  and  abounding  in  anecdote. 
Many  of  Bums'  letters  to  him  will  be  found  in  the 
poet's  printed  correspondence.— Obituary  at  tht 


Airi.ik,  earl  of,  a  title  possessed  by  a  family  of  the 
of  Ogilvy,  lineally  descended  from  Gilbert,  third  son  of  the 
first  thane  of  Angus,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
in  1  l  is.  and  obtained  from  William  the  Lion  the  lands  of 
Powrie,  Ogilvy,  and  Kyneitliin,  when,  as  was  customary  in 
those  davs,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ogilvy  from  his  baronv. 

In  13»2  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Wester  FWrie  ai 
hour*:  sheriff  of  Angus,  was  slain  with  sixty  of  hi*  I 
at  Gaskltinc  near  Blairgowrie,  in  endeavouring  to  repel  an  in- 
cursion of  the  clan  Donnochy,  or  sons  of  Duncan  (the  elan 
now  called  Robertson)  who  had  burst  down  upon  the  low 
country  from  the  Grampian  mountain*. 

Among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  Nil,  was  lit* 
eldest  aon,  "the  bravo  lord  Ogilvy,  of  Angus  sheriff-principal." 
See  Ooii.vv,  surname  of. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  knight,  the  second  son,  was  in  1425 
constituted  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland.  In  1430,  he 
became  master  of  the  royal  household.  In  the  following  year 
ho  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  renewing  the  truce  with 
England.  In  1434  he  attended  the  princess  Margaret  into 
France,  on  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin.  By  an  order  from 
the  king  he  erected  the  tower  or  furtaliee  of  Eroly  or  Airly 
in  Forfarshire,  into  a  royal  castle.  He  married  IsaM  de 
Durward,  heiress  of  Untrathen,  by  whom  he  acquired  that 
barony.  He  died  in  1440,  leaving  two  sons.  From  Sir  Walter, 
the  younger,  sprang  the  earls  of  Findlalrr  and  Seafield,  and 
the  lords  of  rianff;  ace  Baxft,  Fisdi.atf.r,  and  Sr.Arirxn. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  knight,  of  Lintrathen,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James  Ogilvy  of  Airlic,  am- 
bassador fr«m  Scotland  to  Denmark  in  1491.  By  James  IV. 
he  was  created,  28th  April  of  that  year,  a  peer  of  parliament 
by  the  title  of  lord  Ogilvy  of  Airlie.  James,  the  seventh  lord 
Ogilvy,  for  his  loyalty  and  faithful  services  to  Charles  I,,  was 
on  the  2d  April.  1C39.  created  earl  of  Ami.  ir,  At.YTH.and  Lis- 
TRATHKf.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  in  particular  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  in 
1645.  Nimmo,  in  his  history  of  Stirlingshire,  states,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  that  engagement,  a  thousand  High- 
landers in  Montrose's  army,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
marched  up  the  hill  to  attack  the  enemy.  Though  displeas.il 
with  their  rash  no**,  Montrose  despatched  a  strong  detachment 
to  their  assistance,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Airlie. 
whose  arrival  not  only  preserved  this  resolute  corps  from  be- 
ing overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  but  obliged  the  Covenant- 
ers to  retreat-  This  was  the  most  complete  victory  Montrose 
eve*  gained.  The  loss  on  his  side  was  small,  only  seven  or 
eight  persons  having  been  slain,  three  of  whom  were  Ogilvies, 
relations  of  the  family  of  Airlie. 

James,  the  second  earl,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Thiliphauph. 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  e,sca|>ed  from  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  the  night  before  the  day  of  his  intended  execution, 
in  the  clothes  of  his  sister. 

David  the  third  earl  had  two  sons;  the  eldest,  James, 
lord  Ogilvy,  having  engage  in  the  rcMlion  of  1715,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned, 
but,  .lying  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
John,  fourth  earl.  His  son  David,  lord  Op'lvy,  joined  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1745,  with  six  hun- 
dred men.  chiefly  of  his  own  name  and  family.  He  also  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  but  escaped  to  France,  where  Is 
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bad  the  command  of  a  Scotch  regiment  m  the  scrooc  of  the  1  Robert  Barclay  Allardyce.  K»q.  of  Urie  and  Allardyce,  who 
►Vend)  king,  called  Ogilvy*  regiment.    Having  obtained  a    died  in  18d5.    S«e  Mkktkjth. 
free  pardon,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1783,  and  died  in  1803. 

The  title  was  for  wine  time  in  abeyance.    Walter  Ogilvy,        A1TKEN,  John,  for  some  time  editor  of  Con- 
Ksq.  of  Airlift,  Lord  Ogilvy'*  son,  atylcd  the  seventh  cari.  as-    stabled  Miscellany,  was  born  on  25th  March  1798, 
•umed  the  title  in  WW,  but  it  »■**  not  restored  till  May    in  the  v|u      of  Camelon(  Stirlingshire.    His  first 
18.1b.  when  hi*  ton  IJaviii  was  confirmed  in  it  by  act  of  par- 
liament,                                                         situation  was  iu  the  East  Lothian  bank,  and  soon 

Airlic  castle,  "the  bonnie  hom*.  of  Airlie"  of  Scottish   after  he  was  sent  to  the  banking  office  of  Mr.  Park, 

song,  once  the  chief  residence  of  the  familv,  was  destmved,    ,„,,.,     ,                ...           n    i  ■■ 

r    ,               ....          ,    V              •       Selkirk,  brother  of  Mnnco  lark  the  traveller, 
with  Forthur,  another  of  their  seats,  by  the  marquis  of  Ar-              '                            e  ' 

gyle,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  the  committee  of  estates,   where  he  remained  for  several  years.    He  was 

i,i  1640.    The  place  had  been  regarded  a.  almost  i.nprcgna-    afterwards  appointed  teller  in  the  East  Lothian 
bte  bv  nature,  and  had  already,  under  Lord  Ogilvy.  eldest 

son  of  the  proprietor,  successfully  resisted  an  attack  made  by    bank<  w,,cre  he  nad  formerly  been.      He  Sllb- 
the  earls  of  Montrose  and  Kinghorn,  but  on  the  approach  of  sequently  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  became  a 
Arcvle  in  1611,  with  6,000  men,  the  garrison  fled,  leaving    .     .     ,,         ,,     •         _i    j-    i      j          j-i  »! 

,K,           '               .   „              v      •        bookseller.    Having  earlv  displayed  a  predilection 
the  fortress  an  easy  prey  to  the  Covenanters,  who  set  it  on  * 

fire,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes;  Argyle  himself,  according  to    for  literatnrc,  he  now  resolved  to  follow  the  bent 
tradition,  having  taken  a  hammer  and  assisted  in  the  demo-    0f  hJj,  mind,  and  commenced  editing  '  The  Cabi- 
lition  of  the  doorways  and  hewing  of  the  stone  work,  till  h«         ,         .              .             ,    .        .  . 
.«  completely  fatigued.  The  modern  house  of  Airlie,  erect-   net'  an  elegaut  selection  of  pie<*s  in  prose  and 
ed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  is  a  beautiful  mansion,   verse,  three  volumes  of  which  were  published. 

most  picturesquely  situated  upon  a  peninsukted  rock,  at  the    The  (Mte  >nd  jndgmeut  evinced  in  this  public*- 
point  where  the  river  Mclgam  forms  s  junction  with  the  Isla. 

A  fragment  of  the  old  castle  remain.,  consisting  of  an  old   tion  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Archibald  Consta- 
•trong  gateway  and  part  of  a  tower.                            ble,  as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  editor- 
Aatm,  a  dormant  earldom  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  for-   ship  of  his  Miscellany  ;  and  though  for  a  time 
merly  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Graham,   tne  failure  of  Messrs.  Constable  and  Company 
conferred  in  1633  on  William,  seventh  earl  of  Menteitb,  de-                 .  .        .....          .                  .     .  ,  . 

scendedfromSirP.trickUr-hamofKincanline.thebr-Hherof    P^tponed  the  publication,  when  the  work  at  last 
Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  faithful  companion  and  "right   appeared,  it  was  nnder  Mr.  Aitken's  manage- 

hand"  of  Wallace,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.    ment     Qn  the  death  of  M).  Constab1e,  hc,  in  con. 
Sir  Patrick  had  previously  fallen  at  Dunbar.    The  grandson                    .«.»•■»          -~.         ,.         ,  , , 
of  the  latter.  Sir  David  Graham,  styled  in  a  royal  charter,  J«nction  with  Mr.  Henry  Constable  and  Messrs. 
witnessed  by  him  in  1360,  of  Old  Montrose,  was  the  ancestor    Hurst,  Chance,  and  Company,  J.ninlon,  purchased 
of  the  dukes  of •Montrose  of  the  name  of  Graham    SecMox-    ^        k    and        tinnwl  ediU)r  ti„  1831  wfc 
K-  m  dukes  of.  and  Graham,  surname  of.    His  onlv  son, 

SirPatrick  Graham,  styled  /Wiw dc  Dnndsff et  Kincardine,   some  new  arrangements  rendered  his  retirement 
acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  reign*  of  David  Bruce  and   necessary.    He  afterwards  became  a  printer  on 

Robert  II.    The  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  by  a  second  mar-    .  .                              ...                        .  , 

c   v  .  •  i.  n  i.      r  ex  ..„..    a  vi  .       •  j    "is  own  account,  with  some  prospect  of  success: 

n:igv.  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Klicston  and  Kilpont,  marned                                                   r     r                       »  \ 

Kupheme,  the  sole  heiress  of  Prince  David  Stewart,  earl  of  but  having  caught  cold,  which  produced  erysipelas 

Stratheam,  and  acquired  that  title.    He  was  killed  near  Crieff    j„  the  head  J,e  died  On  the 15th  of  February  1833, 

in  It  13,  bv  the  steward  of  Strathenrn,  Sir  John  Drummond,          ,     „.              ...  , 

of  Concraig.     His  son  Malise  was  by  James  I.  in  Sept.  1427        t,,e  39th           °f  »,S*          le"v,ne  *  WldoW  *»* 
created  earl  of  Mentcith  or  Monteith  in  lieu  of  Stratheam.    four  children.    Mr.  Aitken  wrote  a  few  pieces  of 
His  descendant  and  representative  William,  seventh  earl  of         ,      of  uncomrnon  fc^y  md  sensibility  ;  ol 
this  line,  having  attempted  to  resume  the  earldom  of  Strath- 

earn,  was  by  Charles  I.  deprived  both  of  it  and  the  earldom   thesc,  perhaps  the  most  touching  is  the  address  to 

of  Mentcith  ;  but  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss,  he  created    his  children,  prefixed  to  the  third  series  of  the 
Mm  earl  of  Airtb.  as  already  mentioned,  with  precedence    Cftbinet  _0bihiarv  at  the  time 
equal  to  what  he  had  enjoyed  as  earl  of  Mentetth,  in  which 

earldom  he  was  afterwards  reinstated.    Kilpont  was  the  ba-       Arms,— for  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Alton,  see  Arrox. 

ronial  title  of  the  family.    It  seems  to  have  been  selected  a.       AITON,  William,  styled  the  Scottish  Linnans, 
marking  their  descent  trom  the  stem  of  Kincardine,  subse- 
quently Montrose.    The  tower  of  Airth.  in  Stirlingshire,  is    wn»  born  in  1731,  at  ft  village  near  Hamilton, 
famous  for  an  assault  made  upon  it  by  Sir  William  Wallace,    Going  tO  England  ill  1754,  he  was  employed  as  an 

1TJ^lZ.'3SST^&1SSSSi        -     ■■*-  <**>+  — 

Airth,  ufmn  th*  west,  i»  said  to  be  the  same  in  which  that   Philip  Miller,  the  superintendent,  on  whose  recom- 
bloodyexph.it  was  performed.  [A'tmmos  History  of  Stir-   mendation  he  was  in  1759  appointed  head  irar- 
tin>ffhire-Stirlin^$  ttlition,  1817,  page  170.]    The  title  of                        _                     .       ,  " 
earl  of  Airth  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  William.     denCr  t0  thC  K*V*  botanical  garden  at  Kcw.  and 

mondear.  of  Airth  and  Mentcith  in  I6SM.  It  wa*dauned  by   became  a  great  favonritc  with  George  III.  In 
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1783  he  obtained  also  the  appointment  of  super- 
.ntendent  of  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Kcw.  He 
introduced  a  number  of  improvements  into  the 
I  Royal  gardens,  and  formed  there  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  rare  exotic  plants  then  known,  a 
catalogue  of  which,  with  the  title,  llortus  Kncausis, 
was  published  in  1789  in  3  vols.  8vo,  containing 
an  enumeration  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
species,  with  thirteen  plates.  He  died  in  1793, 
of  a  schirrus  in  the  liver,  and  his  son,  William 
Townsend  Alton,  was  nominated  by  the  king  him- 
self his  successor. 
Mr.  Alton's  publications  arc . 

Hortus  Kewensis:  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  illustrated  with  En- 
gravings.   Lond.  1789,  3  vols.  8vo. 

New  Kdition  enlarged.    Lond.  1810-13,  5  vols.  8vo. 

An  EpitoiM  of  id.  fldit.    Lond.  18U,  8vo. 


AuiAjrr,  duke  of,  a  title  formerly  given  to  a  prince  of  the 
hlood-r»Y«]  of  Scotland, — Albany,  Albion,  or  Albinn,  being 
the  ancient  Gaelic  name  of  North  Britain,  and  until  the 
time  of  Caw  the  original  appellation  of  the  whole  island. 
The  Scottish  Highlanders  denominate  themselves  'Gael  Al- 
binn,' or  Albinnich,  or  Albainach.    The  name  Albany  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Pictish  word  Alban,  "  the  superior 
I    height,"  and  is  now  applied  to  the  extensive  mountainous  dis- 
1     trict  comprising  Appin  and  Glcnnrchy  in  Argyleshire,  Athol 
!     and  Brcadalbanc  in  Perthshire,  and  a  part  of  Lochabvr  in 
Inverness-shire.    The  title  of  duke  of  Albany  was  first  con- 
ferred on  the  regent  Robert,  earl  of  Fife,  son  of  Rol>ert  II. 
Since  the  Union,  it  has  always  been  borne  by  the  king's  sec- 
ond son,  by  creation,  and  was  last  held,  as  a  secondary  title, 
by  the  late  duke  of  York,  son  of  George  III.    The  history 
i    of  Scotland  mentions  four  dukes  of  Albany  who  made  a 
figure  in  their  time;  whom,  in  consequence  of  their  relstion 
to  the  rovnl  family  of  Scotland,  we  insert  here,  rather  than 
under  the  family  name  of  Stuart. 

ALBANY,  Robert,  first  duke  of,  the  third 
son  of  Robert  II.  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  by  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure 
of  Rowallau  in  Ayrshire.  Ho  was  born  in  1339. 
He  obtained  the  earldom  of  Mentcith  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  countess  of  Mentcith,  and 
afterwards  in  1371  that  of  Fife,  on  the  resignation 
of  that  earldom  into  the  king's  hands  in  his  favour 
by  Isobel,  countess  of  Fife,  the  widow  of  his  eld- 
est brother  Walter,  who  had  died  young,  without 
issue.  He  was  accordingly  thereafter  styled  earl 
jf  Fife  and  Mcnteith.  In  the  years  1371  and  1372, 
he  presided  at  the  courts  of  redress  for  settling 
differences  on  the  marches.  In  1383  he  was 
appointed  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1408,  in  favour  of  his  son 
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John,  carl  of  Buchan.  In  1385,  accompanied  by 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  John  de  Vieiinc,  admira. 
of  France,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  a  body 
of  French  auxiliaries,  he  marched  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men  towards  Roxburgh,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Proceeding  into  Eng- 
land they  took  the  castle  of  Wark  in  Northumber- 
land, and  ravaged  the  country  from  Berwick  to 
Newcastle*,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the)-  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland. 
On  their  way  back,  they  sat  down  before  Rox- 
burgh, but  were  obliged  soon  to  raise  the  siege. 
On  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  English,  the 
l  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Archibald  lord  of 
Galloway,  made  an  incursion  on  the  west  borders, 
as  far  as  Cockerniouth,  spoiling  the  rich  country 
between  the  Fells  of  Cumberland  and  the  sea,  and 
returned  with  several  prisoners  and  abundance  of 
plunder.  The  talents  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  it  is 
stated,  were  so  highly  prized,  that  the  principal 
youth  of  Scotland  flocked  eagerly  to  his  standard. 
In  the  summer  of  1388,  when  Douglas  invaded 
England  on  the  east,  and  fell  at  Otterbourne,  the 
earl  of  Fife,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Strathearn, 
entered  that  kingdom  on  the  west,  and  after  pass- 
ing towards  Carlisle,  returned  by  Sol  way,  without 
sustaining  any  loss. 

In  1389,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  of 
the  king  his  father,  and  the  bodily  infirmity  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  Ro- 
bert III.,  who  had  been  rendered  lame  in  early 
youth  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  carl  of  Fife  was, 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  kingdom.  Desirous  of  signalizing 
the  commencement  of  his  administration,  he  raised 
an  army,  and  advanced  against  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, marshal  of  England,  warden  of  the  east 
marches,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  had 
boasted  that  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  Scots,  even 
though  opposed  by  a  force  double  Ids  own  num- 
bers. On  the  approach  of  the  regent  and  the  new 
earl  of  Douglas,  however,  instead  of  giving  battle, 
he  posted  his  men  in  a  secure  and  inaccessible  i 
place,  and  refused  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  fight; 
and  the  Scots  army,  after  waiting  half-a-day,  with 
banners  displayed  in  sight  of  the  foe,  returned 
home,  wasting  and  destroying  the  country.  A 

truce  was  agived  to  the  same  year,  1389.  In 
c 
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April  of  the  following  year  his  father  died,  and  his 
elder  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when 
lie  took  the  name  of  Robert  111.,  that  of  John 
being  considered  inauspicious.  The  new  king, 
besides  being  lame,  was  of  a  quiet  disposition  and 
had  110  strength  of  mind,  and  the  management  of 
public  affaire  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
'  earl  of  Fife.  His  nephew,  however,  Prince  David, 
earl  of  Canick,  conceiving  that,  as  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown,  he  was  entitled,  in  preference  to  his 
uncle,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  had 
the  address  to  compel  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  governor,  and  to  get  himself  named  regent 
in  his  place,  under  the  condition  that  he  should 
act  by  the  advice  of  a  council,  of  whom  his  uncle 
HfftB  the  principal.  In  March  1898  Albany  and 
bis  nephew  Prince  David  had  a  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Haudeimtauk,  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  other  English  commissioners,  for 
settling  mutual  differences;  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
on  this  occasion,  Lancaster,  from  his  superior  title 
of  duke,  claimed  some  precedence  not  relished  by 
the  prince  and  his  tmcle;  for  this  year  the  first 
introduction  of  the  ducal  title  into  Scotland  took 
place,  the  earl  of  Canick,  the  king's  son,  being 
created  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  the  earl  of  Fife,  the 
king's  brother,  duke  of  Albany.  According  to  For- 
dun,  these  titles  were  conferred  in  a  solemn  council 
held  at  Scone,  April  28. 1398.  In  1400,  when  Henry 
IV.  of  England  invaded  Scotland,  Albany  assem- 
bled an  army  to  oppose  that  monarch.  Henry  took 
Haddington  and  Lcith,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  at  which  time  William  Napier  of 
Wrightshouscs  was  constable  of  the  castle.  With 
the  aid  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  duke 
of  Rothesay,  at  this  time  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, he  maintained  that  important  fortress  agaiust 
the  whole  English  army,  which  was  numerous  and 
well  appointed.  In  accordance  with  the  chivalrous 
t  us  torn  of  the  times,  Rothesay,  who  was  not  want- 
ing in  courage,  though  frequently  charged  with  im- 
prudence, sent  King  Henry  a  knightly  challenge  to 
meet  him  where  he  pleased,  with  a  hundred  nobles 
on  each  side,  and  so  to  determine  the  quarrel,  but 
the  English  king  was  not  disposed  to  give  him  this 
advantage,  and  sent  back  an  equivocating  verbal 
reply.  He  then  sat  down  with  his  numerous  host 
before  the  cattle,  till  cold  and  rain,  and  the  want  of 


provisions,  as  the  inhabitants  had,  as  usual  in  those 
days,  taken  care  to  remove  every  thing  that  the 
invaders  could  lay  their  hands  on  from  their  reach, 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  aud  hastily  rc- 
cross  the  Border,  without  his  visit  being  produc- 
tive of  much  injniy  either  in  his  progress  or  retreat. 
On  his  part  the  duke  of  Albany,  whose  ambition 
was  equal  to  his  ability,  desirous  of  having  the  gov- 
ernment to  himself,  permitted  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw without  molestation,  and  obtained  much 
praise  from  them  for  his  clemency  to  all  who  sur- 
rendered. 

Two  years  afterwards  occurred  the  tragic  death 
of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  which  left  a  dark  cloud 
of  suspicion  on  his  uncle's  name,  and  the  mys- 
tery attendant  on  which  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up.    The  circumstances  of  his  death 

I 

arc  related  by  Boece,  who  attaches  the  guilt  of 
murder  distinctly  to  Albany,  but  the  love  of  tho 
marvellous  which  is  so  prominent  in  this  writer  aa 
to  make  even  Tytler  call  him  the  most  apocryphal 
of  Scottish  historiaus,  may  be  supposed  to  have  led 
him  to  give  a  high  colouring  to  his  narrative,  which 
the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  Albany  and  the  dis- 
favour into  which  his  memory  fell  with  the  Scot- 
tish court,  would  not  diminish.  After  mentioning 
the  death  of  the  young  duke's  mother,  Queen  An- 
nabella  Drummond,  his  narrative  thus  proceeds: 
"  Be  quhais  deith,  snccedit  gret  displeseir  to  hir  son, 
David,  duk  of  Rothesay;  for,  during  hir  life,  he 
wes  haldin  in  virtews  and  honest  occupatioun.  eflir 
hir  deith,  he  began  to  rage  in  all  maner  of  inso- 
lence; and  fulyeit  virginis.  matronis,  and  nunnis, 
be  his  unbridillit  lust.  At  last,  King  Robert,  in- 
formit  of  his  young  and  insolent  maneris,  send 
lettcris  to  his  brothir,  the  duk  of  Albany,  to  inter- 
tene  his  said  son,  the  duk  of  Rothesay,  and  to  leir 
[leant]  him  honest  and  civill  maneris.  The  duk 
of  Albany,  glaid  of  thir  writtingis,  tuk  the  duk  of 
Rothesay  betwixt  Dunde  and  Sanct  Androis,  aud 
brocht  him  to  Falkland,  aud  inclusit  [enclosed] 
him  in  the  tour  thairof,  but  [without]  ony  meit  or 
driuk.  It  is  said,  ane  woman,  havand  commisera- 
tion!) on  this  duk,  leit  meill  fall  down  throw  the 
loftis  of  the  tonrc;  be  quilkis,  his  life  wes  ceilanc 
dayis  savit.  This  woman,  fra  it  wes  knawin,  wes 
put  to  deith.  On  the  same  maner,  ane  othir  wo- 
man gaif  him  milk  of  hir  panp,  throw  ane  lung 
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lAd ;  and  wes  slane  with  gret  cruclte,  fra  it  wcs 
knawin.  Than  wes  the  duk  destitute  of  all  mor- 
l«dl  supplie ;  and  brocht,  finalie,  to  sa  miserable 
and  hungry-appetite,  that  he  elt,  nocht  allancrlie 
[not  only]  the  filth  of  the  touro  quharc  he  wcs, 
bot  his  awin  fingaris ;  to  his  great  maricrdomc. 
His  body  wes  beryit  in  Lnndoris,  and  kithit  mira- 
klis  mony  yeris  eflir;  quhll  [till],  at  last  King 
James  the  First  begau  to  punts  Ids  slayei  is ;  and 
fin  that  time  furth,  the  miraclis  ccissit."  The 
melancholy  death  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  incidents  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  popular  novel  of  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,' 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  young  prince,  of 
his  weak-minded  father  Robert  the  Third,  and  of 
his  uncle  the  regent  duke  of  Albany,  arc  drawn 
with  great  faithfulness  and  power. 

It  would  appear  that  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
who  was  of  a  wild  and  thoughtless  disposition, 
and  little  qualified  for  a  charge  so  important  as 
that  of  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  alienated  the 
affections  of  all  whom  he  ought  to  have  courted 
and  conciliated.  He  had  in  early  life  been  affi- 
anced to  his  own  cousin,  the  beautiful  Kuphemia 
dc  Lindsay,  sister  of  Sir  William  de  Lindsay  of 
Rossic  and  of  David  earl  of  Crawford, — he  slighted 
her  for  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  sister  of  the  earl  of 
March  and  Dunbar,  to  whom  he  was  solemnly 
contracted, — and  her  again  for  Marjory  Douglas 
daughter  of  the  brave  but  nnfortnnate  Archibald 
earl  of  Douglas  surnamed  the  lineman,— whom  he 
nltimately  married.  The  consequence  was  the 
deadly  enmity  of  the  carl  of  March  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rossie,  the  latter — in  aliscncc  of  the  carl  of 
Crawford  in  Spain — the  representative  of  the  house 
of  Lindsay.  More  recently  he  had  offended  his 
father-in-law,  the  cart  of  Douglas,  by  personal 
affronts  and  neglect  of  his  daughter,  and  by  his 
shameful  debaucheries  and  vicious  courses  with 
other  women.  He  had  disgusted  and  insulted  one 
Of  his  own  immediate  followers,  Sir  William  Ra- 
morgny,  a  man  of  highly  polished  manners,  but 
of  a  revengeful  heart.  He  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Albany,  which 
he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  was  guilty 
of  repeated  excesses  which  rendered  his  being 
placed  umler  sonic  restraint  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. 


On  his  suspension  from  the  office  of  governor, 
it  was  suggested  by  Sir  William  Lindsay  and  Ra- 
morgny  to  the  prince,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  cap- 
ture, that  he  should  ride  to  St.  Andrews— the  bishop 
of  which  had  just  died, — and  keep  the  castle  for  the 
kings  interest.  He  set  off  with  a  small  train,  but 
was  intercepted  by  them,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle.  Albany,  and  his  father-in-law 
Douglas,  then  at  Culross,  presently  arrived,  and 
after  holding  a  council  of  the  regency,  it  was  de- 
cided to  transport  the  unfortunate  prince  to  Falk- 
land, where  he  was  placed  under  the  custody  of 
two  individuals  called  Wright  and  Selkirk.  The 
rest  of  the  story  we  have  given  in  the  words  of 
Bocce.  The  talc  contains  matter  that  is  fabulous 
and  untrue  as  well  as  revolting  and  improbable. 
All  the  parties  named  by  the  tradition  as  the  mur- 
derers in  chief  we  kuow  to  have  died  a  natural 
death,  except  the  gallant  Douglas,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Vcmenil.  If  the  remains  of  the  prince 
could  have  wrought  miracles  at  all,  there  was 
no  truth  therefore  in  the  reason  assigned  why 

it  is  not  improbable  that  the  account  given  by 
Bower,  the  coutinuator  of  Fordun,  may  have  had 
foundation,  namely,  that  the  young  prince  really 
died  of  dysentery,  and  to  this  view  of  the  case 
the  filthy  details  of  Boece  would  rather  seem  to 
give  some  countenance.  It  is  singular  that  Wyn- 
tonn,  the  earliest  narrator  of  the  event,  says  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  alleged  murder.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  in  his  20th  year,  having 
been  born  in  1378. — Sec  Rotiiksay,  duke  of. 

The  mysterious  death  of  the  heir  to  the  crown 
having  excited  great  attention,  a  parliament  nu  t 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  ICth  May  after,  to  investigate 
the  matter,  when  Albany  and  the  carl  of  Douglas 
acknowledged  having  imprisoned  the  duke  of  Rothe- 
say, but  denied  being  guilty  of  his  death,  attribut- 
ing it  to  divine  providence.  These  statements 
appear  to  have  induced  the  parliament  to  de- 
clare him  innocent  of  the  murder,  while  at  the 
same  lime  he  sought  to  make  himself  legally  se- 
cure by  taking  out  a  remission  under  the  great 
seal  for  the.  imprisonment,  both  for  himself  and  for 
Douglas.  This  remission,  which  is  in  Latin,  was 
first  printed  by  I«ord  Hailes,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  concluding  remark  of  his  comment,  as 
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Pinkerton  says,  that  he  considered  the  prince  as 
having  been  murdered;  namely,  "The  duke  of 
Albany  and  the  earl  of  Douglas  obtained  a  remis- 
sion in  terms  as  ample  as  if  they  had  actually 
murdered  the  heir  apparent."  On  the  capital  of 
the  pillar  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Giles'  cathedral 
at  Edinburgh  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  the 
arms  of  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  and  those  of 
Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Douglas,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Rothesay,  the  former  on  the  south  and  the 
latter  on  the  north  side,  and  the  author  of  4  Me- 
morials of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time '  infers 
from  this  fact  that  this  chapel  had  been  founded 
and  endowed  by  them,  as  an  expiatory  offering 
for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  its 
chaplain  probably  appointed  to  say  masses  for 
their  victim's  soul.  [  Wilton' $  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  ii.  page  168.]  The  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  Albany  and  Donglas  seems  a 
more  likely  reason  why  their  arms  should  have 
been  thus  placed  together,  than  any  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  the  young  and  wilful 
prince,  that  could  l>e  imputed  to  either  of  them. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Rothesay,  Albany,  in 
order  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  nation  into 
another  channel,  gave  his  consent  for  the  renewal 
of  hostile  operations  against  England.  Two  Scot- 
tish armies  were  successively  marched  across  the 
Horders,  but  both  were  defeated  and  dispersed, 
the  first  at  the  battle  of  Nesbit  Moor,  fought  on 
the  22d  Jnnc  1402,  and  the  other  at  Homeldon 
hill,  on  the  14th  September  of  that  year,  when  the 
celebrated  Hotspur  gained  the  victory.  In  the 
latter  the  leaders  of  the  Scots,  Murdoch  carl  of 
Fife,  eldest  son  of  the  regent  Albany,  with  the 
eari  of  Donglas,  his  friend  and  supposed  accom- 
plice in  the  death  of  Rothesay,  and  eighty  knights, 
and  a  crowd  of  esquires  and  pages,  were  taken 
prisoners,  while  not  only  among  those  slain  but 
in  the  list  of  the  captives,  were  many  of  that  party 
which  supported  the  king  and  his  young  son  Prince 
James,  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Albany, 
whom  they  believed  to  bo  the  murderer  of  his 
nephew  the  duke  of  Rothesay.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Homeldon,  the  Pcrcies,  who  by  this  time 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  monarch  whom 
they  had  placed  upon  the  English  throne,  began  to 
organize  that  famous  rebellion  which  terminated 


with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur  in  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  their 
prisoner  the  earl  of  Douglas.  As  a  pretext  for 
assembling  an  army  they  pretended  an  invasion 
of  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  inlluenced 
probably  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Douglas, 
and  hoping  that  the  kingdom  would  benefit  by 
their  services,  readily  gave  in  to  their  designs 
At  the  head  of  a  large  army  Percy  advanced 
across  the  Border,  but  had  only  marched  a  few 
miles  into  Scotland,  when  he  commanded  his 
forces  to  halt  before  the  insignificant  border-tower 
ofCocklaws,  but  the  ofiiccr  commanding  the  tower 
having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  capitulate  in 
six  weeks  if  not  relieved,  the  whole  English  nrmy 
retired.  On  receiving  information  of  thia,  Albany 
assembled  the  principal  of  the  nobility,  and  hav- 
ing explained  to  them  the  circumstance*,  advised 
an  immediate  expedition  into  England.  The 
Scottish  barons,  who  had  been  amazed  at  Al- 
bany's former  lukewarmness  and  inactivity,  when 
the  capital  had  been  invaded  by  Henry  IV.  in 
person  and  the  principal  castle  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  his  hands,  were  now- 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden 
hlazc  of  bravery  which  seemed  to  animate  his 
breast  when  a  paltry  Bonier  fortress  was  threat- 
ened by  the  English.  "  All  were  of  opinion," 
says  Bower.  "  without  a  single  dissentient  voice, 
that,  upon  so  trivial  an  occasion  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  peril  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Al- 
bany starting  up,  and  pointing  to  his  page,  who 
held  his  horse  at  a  little  distance;  'You,  my 
lords,'  said  he,  1  may  sit  still  at  home;  but  I  vow 
to  God  and  St.  Fillan  that  I  shall  be  at  Cocklaws 
on  the  appointed  day,  though  no  one  but  Pate 
Kinbuck,  the  boy  yonder,  should  accompany  me.' " 
The  warlike  resolution  of  the  governor  was  hailed 
with  great  joy.  "Never,"  says  the  historian, 
"  did  men  more  joyfully  proceed  to  a  feast,  than 
they  to  collect  their  vassals."  At  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  Albany  advanced  to  the  Borders, 
but  on  his  march,  a  messenger  from  England 
brought  the  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury  and  the  termination  of  the  rebel 
lion  in  England.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  pushing  on  to  Cocklaws,  and  surround- 
ing the  foitalice  with  his  troops,  and  after  causing 
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it  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  herald  that  the  Ferries 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  so  relieved  the 
fortress,  he  returned,  without  entering  England, 
with  his  army,  which  he  immediately  disbanded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  afflicted  monarch,  Robert 
UI.,  resolved  to  send  his  second  son  James, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  France  for  (neuter 
security;  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  hav- 
ing l>een  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  the 
yonthrul  prince,  although  there  was  a  truce  at  the 
time  between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  ungenerously 
detained  a  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  for  nineteen 
years. 

Robert  III.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  4th  April, 
HOC,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  the  absence  of 
James,  was,  by  a  parliament  which  met  at  Perth, 
confirmed  in  the  regency.  He  was  then  ap- 
proaching his  seventieth  year,  but  vigorous,  poli- 
tic, aud  ambitious  as  ever.  Paring  his  regency 
occurred  the  famous  battle  of  Harlaw,  which 
was  fought  in  1411,  between  his  nephew  Alexan- 
der, earl  of  Mar,  and  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles, 
the  cause  of  which  was  ostensibly  the  earldom  of 
Ross,  to  which  the  lord  of  the  Isles  laid  claim  in 
right  of  his  wife,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  claim  and  his  subsequent  invasiou  of  the 
district  of  Ross,  formed  merely  a  pretext,  which 
was  intended  to  conceal  his  ulterior  views  on  the 
throue  itself.  It  appears  that  the  male  line  of  the 
possessors  of  this  earldom  had  become  extinct, 
and  the  succession  had  devolved  upon  a  female, 
Enpheraia  Ross,  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Lesley,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
as  earl  of  Ross,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
to  Donald  of  the  Isles.  The  countess  of  Ross,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  married  Alexander  carl 
of  Bnchan,  fourth  son  of  King  Robert  II.  Her 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  Alexander  earl  of  Ross, 
married  Lady  Isabel  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  regent  Albany,  and  the  only  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage was  a  daughter,  also  named  Euphemia, 
countess  of  Ross,  at  her  father's  death.  This  lady 
became  a  nun.  and  committed  the  government  of 
her  earldom  to  Albany,  with  the  intention,  as  it 
is  conjectured,  of  resigning  it  in  favour  of  her  un- 
cle, John  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  the  second  son 
of  the  regent.    As  the  countess  Euphemia,  by  In- 


coming a  nun,  was  regarded  as  dead  in  law,  her 
next  heir  was  her  aunt  Margaret,  the  only  sister 
of  the  deceased  Alexander,  earl  of  Ross,  and  the 
wife  of  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles.  That  chieftain 
accordingly  asserted  her  right  to  the  earldom,  and 
demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  The  claim 
and  the  demand  were  both  rejected  by  the  regent, 
"  whose  principal  object,"  says  Skene,  "  appears 
to  have  been  to  prevent  the  accession  of  so  exten- 
sive a  district  to  the  territories  of  the  lord  of  the 
Isles,  already  too  powerful  for  the  security  of  the 
government,  and  whose  conduct  was  more  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  expediency  than  of  justice." 
[History  of  tfie  Hiff/ilandtrs,  vol.  IL  p.  72.]  Re- 
solved to  maintain  his  claims  by  force  of  arms, 
and  show  his  scorn  of  the  authority  of  the  regent, 
Donald  formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  which 
ho  had  raised  in  tho  Hebrides  and  in  the  earldom 
of  Ross  itself,  suddenly  invaded  the  district  in 
dispute,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  was  not 
opposed,  and  speedily  obtained  possession  of  the 
enrldom.  On  his  arrival  at  Dingwall,  however, 
he  was  encountered  by  Angus  Dow  Mackay  of 
Fair,  or  Black  Angus,  as  he  was  called,  at  tho 
head  of  a  large  body  of  men  from  Sutherland. 
After  a  fierce  attack  the  Mackayswere  completely 
routed,  and  their  leader  taken  prisoner,  while  An- 
gus' brother  Roderick  was  killed.  Donald  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Dingwall,  and  seized 
the  island  of  Skyc,  contiguous  to  his  own  extensive 
territories.  Flushed  with  success,  he  now  re- 
solved, in  accordance  with  his  secret  design  of 
overturning  the  government,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion a  threat  he  had  often  made  to  bum  the  town 
of  Aberdeen.  He  ordered  the  army  to  assemble 
at  Inverness,  and  gathering  as  he  proceeded  all 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  his  standard, 
he  swept  through  Moray  without  opposition,  and 
penetrated  into  Aberdeenshire.  In  Strathbogic, 
and  in  the  district  of  Garioch,  which  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Mar,  he  committed  great  excesses. 
To  arrest  his  progress,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  ne- 
phew of  the  regent,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy, 
the  shcrifT  of  Angus,  hastily  raised  as  many  forces 
as  they  could  collect  in  the  counties  north  of  the 
Tay,  consisting  of  most  of  the  retainers  of  the  an- 
cient families  of  these  counties,  the  Ogilvies,  tho 
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Lyons,  the  Maules,  the  Carnegies,  the  Lindsays, 
the  Leslies,  the  Murray*,  the  Straitens,  the  Ir- 
ving*, the  Arbnthnots,  the  Leiths,  the  Burnets. 
and  others,  led  by  their  respective  chiefs.  The 
two  armies  met  at  the  village  of  Harlan-,  in  the 
parish  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  upwards  of  fifteen 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  Although  the  earl  of  Mar's 
army  was  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of 
the  lord  of  the  Isles,  it  was  composed  of  Low- 
land  gentlemen,  better  armed  and  disciplined 
than  the  wild  and  disorderly  hordes  ihat  followed 
Donald,  who  was  assisted  by  Mackintosh  and 
Maclean,  and  other  Highland  chiefs,  all  bearing 
the  most  deadly  hatred  to  their  Saxon  foes.  This 
memorable  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  July, 
Mil,  "upon  the  issue  of  which,"  says  Skene, 

I "seemed  to  depend  the  question  of  whether  the 
Gaelic  or  Teutonic  part  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land were  in  future  to  have  the  supremacy." 
{Jfistory  of  the  Hitjhlanders,  vol.  ii.  page  78.]  The 
disastrous  result  of  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  had  ever  happened  to 
the  numerous  respectable  families  in  Angus  and 
the  Mearns.  The  carl  of  Mar  lost  five  hundred 
men,  among  whom  were  several  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction. Resides  Sir  James  Scrymgeour,  consta- 
ble of  Dundee,  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  the  sheriff 
of  Angus,  with  his  eldest  son,  George  Ogilvy,  Sir 
Thomas  Murray,  Sir  Robert  Maule  of  Fanmure, 
Sir  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum,  Sir  William  Alxr- 
nethy  of  Saltoun,  Sir  Alexander  Straiton  of  Lau- 
rieston,  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  provost  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  were 
among  the  slain.  A  gentleman,  named  I^eslie 
of  Balquhain,  whose  residence  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  field  of  battle,  with  six  of  his  sons, 
was  killed.  On  the  side  of  the  lord  of  the  Isles 
nine  hnndred  men  were  slain,  including  the  chiefs 
of  Maclean  and  Mackintosh.  Neither  party  gained 
the  victory,  and  each,  on  reckoning  its  loss,  con- 
sidered itself  vanquished,  but  the  lord  of  the  Isles 
felt  himself  so  much  weakened  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  contest.  The  earl  of  Mar 
and  those  of  his  companions  who  survived  were  so 
much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  passed  the 
night  on  the  field  of  battle,  expecting  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  next  morning,  but  at  daydawn  they  dis- 
covered that  Donald  and  the  remains  of  his  force 
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had  retired  during  the  darkness,  without  molesta 
tion,  retreating  first  to  Ross,  and  theu  to  the  Isles 
Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  regent,  anxious 
to  follow  up  the  check  which  the  Highland  force 
had  received,  collected  an  army,  and  marched  to 
the  castle  of  Dingwall,  which  he  took  and  garri- 
soned towards  the  end  of  autumn.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  sent  three  separate  forces  to  invade 
the  territories  of  Donald  The  haughty  lord  of 
the  Isles  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claims  to 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  to  make  ]>ersonal  submis-  I 
siou.  and  to  give  hostages  for  indemnification 
and  for  the  future  observance  of  peace.  The  in- 
strument by  which  the  earldom  of  Ross  was  re- 
signed by  Enphemia  the  nun  in  favour  of  her 
grandfather  is  dated  in  1415,  just  four  years  after 
the  battle  of  Harlaw.  The  battle  itself,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  "  from  the  ferocity  with  which 
it  was  contested,  and  the  dismal  sj>cctacle  of  civil 
war  and  bloodshed  exhibited  to  the  conntiy,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  na- 
tional mind.  It  fixed  itself  in  the  music  aud  the 
poetry  of  Scotland;  a  march,  called  'The  Battle 
of  Harlaw,'  continued  to  be  a  popular  air  down  to 
the  time  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomdeu,  and  a 
spirited  ballad  on  the  same  event  is  still  repeated 
in  our  age,  describing  the  meeting  of  the  armies, 
and  the  deaths  of  the  chiefs,  in  no  ignoble  strain." 
[Laimg't  Early  Metrical  Tale*,  page  22<J.]    For  * 

long  time  after,  it  was  customary  for  schoolbovf 

...  I 
to  arrange  themselves  into  opposite  parties,  ana 

fight  the  battle  of  Harlaw  over  again,  for  recrea- 

tion.    The  ballad  of  the  Battle  thus  coucludes : 

There  was  not,  «in'  King  Kenneth's  darn, 

Sic  strange  intestine  cruel  strife 
In  Scotlandc  seen,  as  ilk  man  snys, 

Where  monic  likclie  lost  their  life ; 

Whilk  maule  divorce  tween  man  anil  wife. 
And  monie  children  fatherless, 

Whilk  in  this  realm  has  been  full  rite; 
Lord  help  thew  lands!  our  verxngs  redn-.-u ! 

In  July,  on  Saint  .lames  his  evin. 

That  four-and-t»cnty  dismal  day, 
Twelve  hundred,  ten  score,  and  eleven 

Of  years  sin'  Christ,  the  soothe  to  say; 

Men  will  remember,  as  they  may, 
When  thus  the  veritie  they  knaw ; 

Ana  monie  a  ane  will  mouroe  tor  aye 
The  brim  battle  of  the  Maria* 
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lu  tlic  year  h-t  mentioned,  namely  1415,  the 
regent  obtained  from  Henry  V.  tlie  liberation  of 
bis  son  Mnrdoch,  in  exchange  for  Henry  Percy, 
the  son  of  Hotspur.  In  1416  he  sent  his  second 
son,  John  earl  of  Buclian,  ambassador  to  England, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  release  of  James  I. 
from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
English  monarch.  With  a  strange  perversity,  the 
writers  of  Scottish  history  have  almost  unani- 
mously charged  the  regent  Albany  with  "  being  in 
no  hurry  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  nephew,"  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  gently  phrases  it — nay,  they  even 
go  farther,  and  accuse  him  of  treasonably  intrigu- 
iug  with  the  English  king  to  retain  his  sovereign 
in  prison,  that  his  own  power  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted; but  here  is  one  instance  where  Albany 
intrusted  his  son,  the  earl  of  Buclian,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  knights  of  his  age, 
with  a  mission  to  England  to  endeavour  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  James.  In  1417,  when  King 
Henry  V.  was  in  France,  prosecuting  his  wars  there, 
the  regent,  with  a  large  army  invaded  England; 
and  after  beginning  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  im- 
mediately retreated  in  all  haste  on  learning  that 
an  English  force,  under  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Exeter,  was  on  the  way  to  meet  him.  This  was 
long  popularly  remembered  as  the  "  Foul  Raid." 
In  1419  he  despatched  his  son,  the  carl  of  Buclian, 
with  a  chosen  army  of  7,000  men,  into  France, 
to  assist  the  dauphin  against  the  English  king. 
Neither  this  invasion  of  England,  nor  this  assist- 
ance sent  to  France,  would  have  taken  place  had 
Albany  desired  to  keep  on  those  good  terms  with 
Henry  which  implied  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  the  reteutiou  of  James  from  his  kingdom.  This 
son,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  was  tho  offspring  of  Al- 
bany's second  marriage  with  Muriclla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Keith,  marshal  of  Scotland. 
He  was  born  about  1380.  When  his  father  be- 
came regent  in  1406.  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert  III.,  he  resigned,  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
office  of  great  chamberlain.  In  1408  Albany,  as 
regent,  created  him  earl  of  Buchan.  Five  years 
afterwards  Buchan  married  Lady  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald  carl  of  Douglas.  While  engaged 
on  the  dauphin's  side  against  the  English  in 
France,  the  earl  of  Buclian,  on  the  22d  March 
1421,  defeated  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother 


of  Henry  V.,  at  Baugc  in  Anjou,  and  slew  him 
with  a  battle  axe,  after  he  had  been  pierced  with 
a  spear  by  Sir  William  Swinton.  To  recompense 
this  signal  victory  the  dauphin  conferred  upon  him 
the  high  office  of  constable  of  France.  In  1422 
he  revisited  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  to  join  his 
amis.  Douglas  consented,  and  was  created  duke 
of  Touraine  in  France  by  the  dauphin.  Both 
Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Buchan,  constable  ot 
France,  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Vemcuil  in 
Normandy,  17th  August  1424.  A  portrait  of  this 
illustrious  warrior  is  given  on  page  43,  at  the  cud 
of  the  memoir. 

The  duke  of  Albany  continued  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Stirling  castle,  on  the  3d  of  September 
1420,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  Abbey  church  of  Dunfermline.  Our  his- 
torians generally  have  given  a  very  unfair  view 
of  Albany's  character.  Pinkerton  thus  depicts 
it :  "  His  person  was  tall  and  majestic ;  his  coun- 
tenance amiable.  Temperance,  affability,  elo- 
quence, real  generosity,  apparent  benignity,  a 
degree  of  cool  prudence,  bordering  upon  wisdom, 
may  be  reckoned  among  his  virtues.  But  the 
shades  of  his  vices  are  deeper ;  an  insatiate  ambi- 
tion, unrelenting  cruelty,  and  Its  attendant  cow- 
ardice, or,  at  least,  an  absolute  defect  of  military 
fame,  a  contempt  of  the  best  human  affections,  a 
long  practice  in  all  the,  dark  paths  of  art  and  dis- 
simulation. His  administration  he  studied  to  re- 
commend, not  by  promoting  the  public  good,  but 
by  sharing  the  spoils  of  the  monarchy  with  the 
nobles,  by  a  patient  connivance  at  their  enormi- 
ties, by  a  dazzling  pomp  of  expenditure,  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  feast,  and  in  the  conciliation  of 
magnificence.  As  fortune  preserved  his  govern- 
ment from  any  signal  unsuccess,  so  it  would  be 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  bestow  upon  a  wary  man- 
agement which  only  regarded  his  own  interest  the 
praise  of  political  wisdom."  In  this  same  strain 
all  our  historians  follow  one  another  in  their  esti- 
mate of  Albany's  character,  but  I  am  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  them  entirely.  Nothing  could  be 
wiser  or  more  calculated  for  the  public  good,  than 
his  resistance  to  Donald  of  the  Isles,  whose  object 
was  by  the  aid  of  England  to  destroy  the  Scottish 
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kingdom  to  his  own  aggrandisement;  and  what- 
ever may  he  the  motives  imputed  to  Albany,  or 
the  objects  assigned  as  the  moving  springs  of  his 
administration,  surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
public  good  was  indeed  promoted  by  his  policy,  and 
by  his  judicious  and  vigorous  measures  on  all  occa- 
sions. During  Ids  regency  justice  was  regularly 
administered.  He  took  great  care  not  to  lay 
any  taxes  on  the  people,  and  especially  he  steadily 
and  successfully  opposed  the  levying  of  a  tax  of 
two  pennies  on  every  hearth  in  the  kingdom, 
which  had  been  proposed  in  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  demolishing 
Jedburgh  castle.  "  Even  in  his  time,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "it  would  seem  that  the  extent  of 
writings  used  for  the  transference  of  property,  had 
become  a  subject  of  complaint.  When  upon  this 
subject,  Albany  used  often  to  praise  the  simpli- 
city and  beauty  of  an  ancient  charter  by  King 
Athelstan,  a  Saxon  monarch.  It  had  been  granted 
to  the  ancient  Northumbrian  family  called  Rod- 
dam  of  Roddam,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scot*  on  some  of  their  plundering  excursions." 
The  duke  of  Albany,  it  is  quite  certain,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  most  able  governors  that 
the  kingdom  ever  possessed.  He  enjoyed  to  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  both  king  and  nobles, 
while  the  people  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on 
the  justice  and  firmness  of  his  government.  The 
following  is  an  impression  of  his  seal,  taken  from 
the  Dipiomata  Scotia: 


Robert  duke  of  Albany  was  twice  married :  Aral 
to  Margaret,  countess  of  Menteith  ;  and  secondly 
to  Muriella,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
great  marischal  of  Scotland,  and  had  issue  by  both 
marriages  —  Dwujlaj  Peerage,  vol.  1.— Pinkerton't 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

ALBANY,  MURDOCH,  second  duke  of,  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  him  both  as  duke  and 
regent.  At  first  he  bore  the  title  of  carl  of  Fife. 
He  had  a  grant  from  Robert  III.  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  of  a  hundred  merks  sterling  an- 
nually from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen.  He  was 
Justiciary  of  Scotland  benorth  the  Forth,  and 
designed  of  Kinclevyne  when  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Homeldon  in  1402.  Henry  IV. 
presented  him  in  full  parliament  on  20th  Octo- 
ber, and  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  large  on  hia 
parole  of  honour.  By  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Henry  the  Fourth,  dated  Falkland.  June  2,  1405, 
he  seems  to  have  received  much  kindness  from  that 
monarch  during  his  stay  in  England,  as  he  thanks 
him  for  his  good  treatment  of  his  son  Murdoch, 
and  the  favourable  audience  given  to  Rothesay 
herald.  In  1415  he  was  exchanged  for  Henry 
Percy  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  Hotspur, 
who,  since  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  had  remained 
in  Scotland.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  same  degree  of  energy  as  his  father,  but 
the  accounts  of  him  given  by  our  historiaus  are 
manifestly  partial  and  exaggerated.  It  is  stated 
that  on  his  father's  death  in  1419,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  governor  of  Scotland,  Just  as  if  ho 
had  naturally  and  legitimately  succeeded  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  hereditary  right,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  even  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  but  supported  by  the  feudal  nobility 
at  once  usurped  the  government.  This  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  condnct  of  a  person  of  the 
indolent,  incapable,  and  unambitious  character 
which  Duke  Murdoch's  is  universally  represented 
to  have  been.  lu  the  commission  preserved  in 
the  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  of  which  a  copy 
is  given  in  Anderson's  Dipiomata,  No.  64,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  parties  therein  named, 
being  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, James  Douglas  of  Balvany,  brother-in-law 
of  Dnkc  Murdoch,  the  earl  of  March,  the  ablwt 
of  Balmerinoch  and  others,  empowered  to  no- 
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gotiate  for  the  deliverance  of  James  from  his  cap- 
tivity in  England,  were  so  appointed  with  the 
knowledge  and  by  the  deliberate  council  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  (ex  ccrta  icientia  et 
deliberato  concilio  trtum  ttatuum  retjni),  which 
must  have  been  assembled  at  the  time,  and  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose.  This  document  hears  date 
19th  August  1423,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  tliird  year  of  Murdoch's  government. 
As,  however,  his  father  died  in  1419,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  been  so  expressed  had  he 
theu  assumed  the  government ;  for  it  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  stated  to  have  been  done  in 
the  fourth  and  not  the  tliird  year  of  his  regency ; 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  post  of 
governor  remained  vacant  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  till  it  could  be  legitimately  conferred  on 
Murdoch  by  an  act  of  some  parliament,  of  the 
proceedings  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  one  referred 
to  in  the  commission,  no  trace  is  now  to  be  found 
in  history.  It  is  said  that  Murdoch's  conduct  as 
regent  created  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  na- 
tion that  some  persons  refused  to  accept  of  the 
most  profitable  offices,  and  others  resigned  theirs; 
while  the  loss  of  place  was  accounted  a  proof  of 
men's  honour  and  integrity.  But  iu  the  com- 
mission referred  to,  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
character  are  mentioned  as  being  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  dnring  Murdoch's  govern- 
ment, the  affections  of  the  people  became  more 
intensely  fixed  upon  their  absent  sovereign ;  and 
the  greatest  desire  was  manifested  for  his  return  ; 
to  which  Murdoch  was  induced  to  accede.  A  tra- 
ditionary story,  in  which  we  place  no  faith,  is  re- 
lated that  he  was  driven  to  this  by  his  son  Walter 
having  savagely  wrung  the  neck  of  a  favourite  fal- 
con which  he  coveted,  on  its  being  refused  to  him, 
as  Murdoch  set  out  one  day  to  enjoy  the  recreation 
of  hawking.  Provoked  by  his  conduct,  the  regent 
said  to  the  youth,  "  Since  thou  canst  not  find  in 
thy  heart  to  obey  me,  I  will  bring  in  another  whom 
both  of  us  shall  be  forced  to  obey."  Ambassadors 
being  despatched  to  ncgociate  with  the  English 
court,  after  some  delay  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then 
protector  of  England,  agreed  to  deliver  up  the 
king  of  Scotland,  on  payment  of  £40,000,  withiu 
six  years  by  half-yearly  payments,  hostages  be- 


ing given  for  payment  of  the  same.    The  am 


who  went  to  England,  to 
sures  about  the  payment  of  this  sum,  were  the 
bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunblane  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Myreton.  The  arrangement  for  the  release  of 
the  king  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, who  proceeded  to  London  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1424.  In  the  fol- 
lowing April  James  returned  to  Scotland,  after 
having  married  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  carl  of  Somerset,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England.  At  his  coronation,  Murdoch,  duke  of 
Albany,  as  earl  of  Fife,  performed  the  ceremony 
of  installing  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and 
amidst  the  rejoicings  on  the  occasion,  the  king 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
and  twenty-four  others  of  his  principal  nobility 
and  barons.  An  act  had  been  passed  in  the  first 
parliament  after  James'  return,  ordering  the  she- 
riffs to  enquire  what  lands  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  during  the  three  preceding  reigns,  and  em 
powering  the  king  to  summon  the  holders  to  show 
their  charters.  There  had,  probably,  been  some 
demur,  which  ronsed  James  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  cruel  expe- 
dient of  cutting  off  his  own  cousin  and  his  family 
as  the  authors  of  it.  He  first  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Murdoch,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, the  late  regent,  w  ith  that  of  Malcolm  Flem- 
ing of  Cumbernauld,  and  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kil- 
marnock; and  iu  a  parliament  held  at  Perth, 
25th  March  1425,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mur- 
doch himself,  his  second  son,  Sir  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Angus,  and  March, 
and  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  note.  His  view, 
it  is  probable,  in  arresting  so  many  was  to  pre- 
vent an  insurrection.  Murdoch  was  committed  a 
close  prisoner  to  Cacrlaverock  castle,  while  his 
duchess,  Isabella,  was  sent  to  Tantallan,  and  the 
king  immediately  took  possession  of  Albany's 
castles  of  Falkland  iu  Fife,  and  Doune  in  Men- 
teith.  Immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  the  other  nobles,  the  king  ad- 
journed the  parliament  for  two  months.  It  re- 
assembled in  the  palace  of  Stirling,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  when  the  king  presided  iu  person,  at  the 
trial  of  Duke  Murdoch,  his  two  sons,  and  hid 
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father- in -law,  the  aged  earl  of  Lennox.  No 
known  record  specifies  their  crime,  and  our  histo- 
rians have  conjectured  that  the  charge  was  one  of 
high  treason,  for  the  alleged  usurpation  of  the 
government  on  the  part  of  Albany.  Walter  Stew- 
art, the  eldest  son,  was  first  tried,  on  the  24th 
of  May.  and  being  found  guilty  was  instantly  be- 
headed in  front  of  the  castle.  On  the  following  day, 
the  duke  of  Albany,  Alexander  bis  second  son,  and 
the  earl  of  I-ennox,  were  tried  by  the  same  jury, 
and  being  convicted  were  immediately  executed. 
None  of  the  noblemen  and  others  arrested  with 
them  were  brought  to  punishment.  Seven  of 
them  even  sat  on  the  jury  of  twenty-six  persona 
who  found  the  duke  and  his  companions  guilty  on 
their  trial.  Alexander,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  suc- 
ceeded Donald,  whom  Duke  Murdoch  s  father  had 
humbled  (see  p.  37),  was  also  one  of  the  jury, 
I  whose  verdict  sent  him  and  his  sons  and  lu's 
father-in-law  to  the  block.  Upon  this  Alexander 
of  the  Isles,  the  earldom  of  Ross,  with  extensive 
possessions  in  the  Western  Islands,  was  bestowed 
by  James:  an  impolitic  act,  which  afterwards 
brought  much  evil  upon  the  kingdom.  The  scene 
of  the  execution  was  a  rising  ground  in  front  of  the 
castle  of  Stilling,  which  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Heading  Hill. 

M  Amongst  the  people,"  says  Tytler,  "  the  shed- 
ding of  so  much  noble  blood  excited  a  sympathy  and 
commiseration  for  which  James  was  not  prepared. 
Albany  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander 
Stewart,  were  men  whose  appearance  and  man- 
ners, in  a  feudal  age,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
command  popularity.  Their  statnre  was  almost 
gigautic;  their  countenances  cast  in  the  mould 
of  manly  beauty;  and  their  air  so  dignified  and 
warlike  that  when  the  father  and  the  two  sons 
ascended  the  scaffold,  it  was  impossible  to  lichold 
the  scene  without  a  feeling  of  involuntary  pity 
and  admiration.  Behind  them  came  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  a  venerable  nobleman  in  his  eightieth 
year;  and,  when  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  his  grey  habs  were  stained  with  blood,  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  or  terror  for  the  royal  name, 
broke  out  into  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
BMpartng  severity  of  the  vengeance."  From  the 
place  of  his  cxecutiou  Duke  Murdoch  might  sec  in 


the  distance  the  fertile  territory  of  Menteith,  which 
formed  part  of  his  family  estates,  and  even  distin- 
guish the  stately  castle  of  Donne,  which  had  been 
his  own  vice-regal  residence.    Of  this  magnificent  , 
edifice  the  following  is  a  wood-cut. 


The  title  and  possessions  of  the  duke  ol  Albany 
were  forfeited,  and  the  latter  annexed  to  the  crown. 
To  obtain  these  was,  no  donbt,  the  cause  of  his 
death.  A  contemporary  narrative  of  the  mnrder 
of  King  James,  preserved  in  the  General  Register 
House,  and  printed  by  I'inkcrton,  represents  the 
general  impression  to  have  been  that  "  the  kyng 
did  rather  that  rigorous  exeencion  upon  the  lordes 
of  his  kyne  for  the  covetise  of  thare  possessions 
aud  goodes,  thane  for  any  rightful  cause ;  alt  hoe 
he  foudc  colourabill  waves  to  serve  his  intent  yn 
the  contrarye."  [Pinkcrtorit  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  468.] 
The  estates  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  his  father-in- 
law,  were  allowed  to  remain  unforfcited.  Duke 
Murdoch's  marriage  to  Isabella,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Duncan,  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  been  left  a 
widower  without  male  issue,  took  place  in  135)1. 
By  the  marriage  contract,  it  was  agreed  that 
should  the  earl  of  Lennox  marry  again,  and  have 
an  heir  male,  the  latter  should  marry  Duke  Mur- 
doch's sister. 

The  carl  did  not  marry  again,  and  had  no  heir 
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male  of  his  body  who  might  fulfil  the  conditiou  of 
a  marriage  with  the  regent's  daughter.  Of  the 
I  marriage  of  Murdoch  and  Isabella,  four  sons  were 
born,  Robert,  who  died  early,  Walter,  Alexander, 
and  .Tamed.  The  latter,  who  was  the  fourth  sou, 
when  his  father,  grandfather,  and  two  brothers  were 
seized  and  executed,  was  the  only  male  member 
of  the  family  who  escaped.  Resolving  to  succour 
his  kindred  or  avenge  their  fate,  with  a  body  of 
armed  followers,  as  desperate  as  himself,  he  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  into  the  town  of  Dumbarton, 
and  put  to  death  the  king's  uncle,  John  Stewart, 
called  the  Red  Stewart  of  Dundonald,  with  thirty- 
two  others  of  inferior  note.  The  king  pursued 
him  with  such  determined  animosity  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  with  his  abettor,  the  bishop  of  Ar- 
gyle,  to  Ireland.— See  Avandale,  lord,  p.  169. 
[Xapier's  History  of  the  Partition  of  the  Lennox,  p. 
10.]  Duke  Murdoch's  widow  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain her  estates  and  titles,  and  to  reside  till  her 
death  upon  her  earldom  of  I^ennox.  She  lived 
in  the  castle  of  Inchmurrin  on  Loch  Lomond,  the 
chief  messuage  of  the  earldom,  and  there  granted 
charters  to  vassals  as  countess  of  Lennox.  She 

I 

survived  to  hear  of  the  assassination  of  him  whose 
inflexible  sentence  had  cut  off  her  father,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  two  sous.  On  one  of  the  pillars  of 
St.  Giles'  church,  Edinburgh,  are  the  arms  of  Isa- 
Ikella,  duchess  of  Albany  and  countess  of  Lennox, 
who,  in  1450,  founded  the  collegiate  church  of 
Dumbarton  aud  largely  endowed  other  religious 
foundations.  She  died  about  1460.  Setf  Lennox, 
family  of.  [Douglas1  Peerage.—  Ty tier's  Ltves  of 
Scottisli  Worthies,  Life  of  James  /.] 

The  physical  strength  and  imposing  appear- 
ance of  the  descendants  of  Robert  the  first  duke 
of  Albany  have  been  frequently  mentioned  by 
historians.  Murdoch's  half-brother,  the  carl  of 
Ruchan,  constable  of  France,  slain  at  Verncuil  in 
Normandy,  in  1424  (see  ante,  page  89,)  of  whom 
a  portrait  is  extant,  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  his  race  in  this  respect.  Of  this 
portrait,  which  was  discovered  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  Sir  George  Seton  of  Garlc- 
ton.of  the  noble  family  of  Winton,  in  the  gallery 
of  M.  Fiebct,  at  his  scat  near  Chambord  in  France, 
an  engraving  is  given  in  Pinkcrton's  Portrait  Gal- 
lery.   A  woodcut  of  it  is  annexed. 


1 


ALBANY,  Alexander,  third  duko  of,  was  the 
second  son  of  King  James  U.  His  first  titles  were 
earl  of  March  and  lord  of  Annandalc,  but  he  w  as 
about  1456  created  duke  of  Albany,  a  title  which 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  when  Duke 
Murdoch  was  beheaded.  Having  been  sent  to 
France  to  complete  his  education,  he  was  in  1404, 
on  his  voyage  homeward  from  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Gueldres,  towards  Scotland,  captured  by  the 
English,  but  soon  released,  a  herald  having  b«vu 
sent  to  England  to  declare  war  in  case  of  his  being 
detained.  In  Februnry  1478  his  brother  James 
III.,  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  temper,  and 
fond  of  mean  favourites,  on  the  sinister  informa- 
tion of  some  of  these,  ordered  his  arrest,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  Edinburgh  castle.  Soon  after,  his 
younger  brother,  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  also  ar- 
rested by  the  king's  orders.  Both  of  these  princes 
were  popular  with  the  nobility  and  people,  antl 
had  incurred  the  king's  suspicion  and  the  hatred 
of  his  favourites.  As  lord  warden  of  the  east 
frontiers,  Albauy  had  besides  restrained  and  dis- 
obliged the  Homes  and  Hepburns  and  others  of 
the  Border  clans,  and  in  revenge  they  bribed 
Cochrane,  the  king's  principal  adviser,  to  set  the 
king  against  him.    Marr  was  taken  out  of  his  bed 
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and  sent  prisoner  to  Craigmillar  cattle,  and  shortl\    of  July,  towards  Edinburgh-    The  archbishop  ol 


thereafter,  being  accused  by  the  king's  favourite? 
of  cousulting  with  sorcerers  and  witches  to  take 
the  king's  life,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  a  vein 
in  his  leg  opened,  and  in  a  bath  to  bleed  to  death, 
which  was  executed  in  tne  Canongate  in  1479. 
[Baljbur's  AnnaU,  vol.  i.  p.  203.]  Albany  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
out  effected  his  escape,  and  proceeded  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar,  from  whence,  after  victualling 
and  providing  it  with  all  manner  of  munitions  of 
war,  he  sailed  for  France.  [Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  202.] 
lie  was  forfeited  4th  October  1479,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  besiege  his  castle  of  Dunhar,  which 
soon  yielded,  the  garrison  escaping  in  boats  to 
England.  On  arriving  at  Faris,  the  duke  met 
with  an  honourable  reception  from  Louis  XL  He 
remained  in  France  till  1482,  when  he  proceeded 
to  England,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Edward  IV.,  by  which  the  English  king  obliged 
himself  to  aid  him  in  invading  Scotland,  and  to 
place  him  on  the  throne;  in  return  for  which  he 
consented  to  surrender  Berwick,  to  acknowledge 
himself  the  vassal  of  England,  to  renounce  all 
alliance  with  Louis  of  France,  and  to  marry  one 
of  Edward's  daughters.  In  consequence  of  this 
Alhany  assumed  the  title  of  king,  declaring  his 
brother  to  be  a  bastard.  An  English  Rrmy 
amounting  to  40,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  Richard  III.,  accompanied  by 
Albany,  marched  to  Berwick,  and  invested  that 
town.  The  town  speedily  surrendered,  but  the 
castle  held  out.  In  the  meantime  King  James 
having  assembled  his  nobility,  marched  towards 
the  Borders  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  he  lay  en- 
camped near  Lauder,  his  nobles,  highly  exasper- 
ated at  their  sovereign's  conduct,  headed  by  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  commonly  called, 
after  this  event,  "  Bell-the-Cat,"  after  seeming 
the  chief  favourite  Robert  Cochrane,  burst  into  the 
royal  tent  during  the  night,  and  seized  the  rest 
of  the  king's  minions,  all  of  whom,  with  Cochrane, 
they  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder.  They  then 
carried  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  nnd  shut  him  up 
in  the  castle,  under  the  care  of  his  uncles  the  earls 
of  At  hoi  and  Buchan.  The  road  to  the  capital 
was  now  open,  and  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Albany,  with  their  forces,  advanced,  in  the  month  | 


St.  Andrews,  the  bishop  of  Dnukeld,  with  Lord 
Avundale,  the  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle. 
hastily  collected  a  small  army,  and  posted  them- 
selves at  Haddington,  to  impede  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  they  entered  into 
negotiation-  with  Albany,  and  on  the  2d  of  August 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  Albany  en- 
gaged to  be  a  true  nnd  faithful  subject  to  King 
James,  on  his  titles  and  estates,  with  Dunbar 
castle,  and  the  possessions  of  the  late  earl  of 
Mar,  his  brother,  being  restored  to  him,  and  the 
office  of  king's  lieutenant  of  the.  realm  being  con- 
ferred on  him.  Two  heralds  were  commanded  to 
pass  to  the  castle  to  charge  the  captain  to  open  the 
gates  and  set  the  king  nt  liberty.  In  Balfour's 
Annals  of  Scotland,  (vol.  i.  p.  207,)  it  is  stated 
that  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  lord  chancellor 
then  governed  all  the  realm,  and  that  with  several 
of  the  nobility  Albany  went  to  Stirling  to  visit  the 
queen  and  prince,  and  after  his  return  he  laid  siege 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  w  hich  he  took,  w  hen  the  king 
and  such  servants  as  were  with  him  were  set  at 
liberty.  According  to  Lindsay  of  1'itscottic,  (vol. 
i.  p.  200),  the  king,  on  recovering  his  freedom, 
"lap  on  a  hackney  to  ride  down  to  the  abbny; 
but  he  wonld  not  ride  forward,  till  the  duik  of  Al- 
bnnie  his  brother  lap  on  behind  him ;  and  so  they 
went  dow  n  the  geat  to  the  abbey  of  Halh  raid  hous, 
quhair  they  remained  anc  lang  lime  in  great  mirri- 
nes;"  and,  ns  Abercromby  adds,  he  "  would  needs 
make  him'a  partner  in  his  bed,  and  a  comrade  at  his 
table,"  that  being  considered  in  those  days  the  best 
proof  of  a  perfect  reconciliation.  Albany  immedi- 
ately concluded  a  truce  with  the  fluke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  on  the  23d  of  August  1182  surrendered 
to  him  the  fortress  of  Berwick,  after  it  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  Scots  for  twenty -one  veal's. 
Notwithstanding  the  favour  which  was  now  shown 
to  him  by  the  king,  Albany,  in  the  following  year, 
engaged  in  another  secret  treat)'  with  Edward 
IV.,  for  depriving  his  brother  of  the  throne,  and 
securing  it  to  himself.  His  designs  being  detected 
by  the  nobles,  he  w  as  obliged  to  fly  to  England, 
having  previously  placed  his  castle  of  Dunbar  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  consequence  of  this 
traitorous  proceeding,  he  was  formally  accused  of 
treason,  and  summoned  to  stand  his  trial ;  but 
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failing  to  appear,  lie  w  as  condemned  to  death  as  a 
traitor  and  to  have  his  estates  confiscated.  Hav- 
ing assembled  a  small  force,  he  joined  the  carl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  likewise  an  exile  in  England, 
and  made  an  inroad  into  bis  native  country,  but 
nus  routed  near  Lochmabeu,  22d  July  1484,  when 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Albany  escaped 
by  the  flcctness  of  his  horse.  A  truce  for  three 
years  was  then  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
couutries,  and  Albany,  finding  that  he  could  ob- 
tain  no  farther  protection  in  England,  retired  to 
France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles 
VIII.  He  was  accidentally  killed  at  Paris  in 
November  1485,  by  the  spliuter  of  a  lance,  while 
an  onlooker  at  a  tournament  between  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  another  knight,  and,  by  act  of 
parliament  1st  October  1487,  all  his  lands  and 
possessions  in  Scotland  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
According  to  the  description  given  of  him  by  an 
ancient  Scottish  author,  the  duke  of  Albany  was 
.veil-proportioned,  and  tall  in  stature,  and  comely 
in  his  countenance;  that  is  to  say,  broad-faced, 
red-nosed,  large-eared,  and  having  a  very  awful 
countenance  when  displeased.  Like  his  younger 
brother,  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  of 
a  milder  temper  and  manners,  he  excelled  iu  the 
military  exercises  of  tilting,  hunting,  hawking, 
and  other  personal  accomplishments,  for  which  his 
brother  James  III.  had  no  taste.  He  had  married 
first  Lady  Catherine  Sinclair,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  but  a  divorce 
took  place,  2d  March  1478,  on  account  of  propin- 
quity of  blood.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  Alexander, 
who  was  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament, 
13  November  1516,  and  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Moray  and  abbot  of  Scone,  in  1527.  He  married, 
secondly,  in  February  1480,  Anne  de  la  Tour, 
third  daughter  of  Bertram!,  Count  d'Auvcrgne 
and  de  Bouillon,  and  by  her  he  had  ouc  son, 
Duke  John,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice.— 
DouglaS  Peerage.— Historic*  of  the  Period. 

ALBANY,  Juiin,  fourth  duke  of,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1481.  In  1505,  he 
married  his  cousin,  Anne,  or  Agnes,  de  la  Tour, 
connteas  d'Auvcrgne  aud  de  Laurajais,  by  whom 
he  got  large  possessions.  On  the  death  of  James 
IV  ,  iu  1513,  his  son  James  V.  being  then  only 
in  his  second  year,  the  queen  mother  was  ap- 


pointed regent  of  the  kingdom,  but  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates  held  soon  after  at  Perth, 
it  was  agreed,  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  the 
venerable  Eiphinston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  se- 
conded by  the  Ix>rd  Home,  that  the  duke  of 
Albany,  then  in  France,  and  who  after  the  infant 
king  was  next  heir  to  the  throne,  should  be  invited 
to  Scotland  to  be  governor  of  the  kingdom,  during 
James'  minorily.  This  election  was  ratified  by  a 
public  meeting  of  the  estates  held  at  Edinburgh 
soon  after,  and  Lyon  king  at  arms,  with  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  was  sent  to  France  to  nolify  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  dnke.  In  the  meantime,  the 
sentence  of  forfeiture  which  had  excluded  him 
from  the  enjoyment  of  his  rank  and  estates  in 
Scotland  was  annulled,  and  his  arrival  impatiently 
looked  for  by  the  people,  as  tho  queen  mother  had 
married  the  earl  of  Angus,  and,  being  opposed  by 
the  nobility,  nothing  but  anarchy  and  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  kingdom.  On  the  18th  May,  1515, 
the  duke  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  Balfour  says  at 
Ayr,  w  ith  a  squadron  of  eight  ships ;  and  soon  after 
he  was  installed  into  the  office  of  regent.  "  He  w  es 
rcasaucit,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  period,  u  with 
grcit  honour,  and  convoy  it  to  Edinburgh  with  ane 
grcit  cumpany,  with  greit  blythncs,  and  glore,  and 
thair  wes  constitute  and  maid  governour  of  this 
rcalme;  aud  sone  thaircfter  held  ane  parliament, 
and  ressauit  the  homage  of  the  lordis  and  thre 
estaittis;  quhair  thair  wes  mony  things  doue  for 
the  wcill  of  this  countrcy."  His  inauguration  into 
the  regency  was  attended  with  grrat  splendour. 
A  sword  was  delivered  to  him,  and  a  crown  placed 
upon  his  head,  w  hile  the  peers  made  solemn  obei- 
sance. He  was  declared  governor  of  the  kingdom 
till  the  king  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  duke  took  up  his  residence  at  Holyrood,  aud 
seems  to  have  immediately  proceeded  with  the  en- 
largement of  the  palace,  in  continuation  of  the 
works  which  James  IV.,  the  iatc  king,  had  carried 
on  till  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Albany,  unfortunately,  was  ignorant  not  only 
of  the  constitution,  the  laws  and  the  mauners,  but 
even  of  the  language  of  Scotland.  He  was  iu 
fact  more  French  than  Scotch.  His  mother  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  so  was  his  wife.  His  chief 
estates  were  in  France,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  had  been  spent,  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
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French  king  was  so  undisguised  (hat  he  constantly  I 
styled  him  master.    When  it  is  added  to  this  that 
his  temper  was  passionate,  that  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom  was  filled  with  spies  and  agents  in  the 
pay  of  England,  and  that  the  powerful  houses  of 
Home  and  Douglas  swayed  the  faction  that  were 
opposed  to  him,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  be  successful  in  restoring  peace  to  the 
country.   The  infant  king  and  his  brother  were 
still  under  the  care  of  the  queen-mother:  and  a 
parliament  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  nomi- 
nated eight  lords,  four  of  whom  were  to  lie  chosen 
by  lot,  and  from  these  four  the  queen-mother  was 
to  select  three  who  were  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
two  infant  princes.    The  queen,  however,  was  not 
disposed  to  part  with  her  children,  and  when  the 
peers  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to 
notify  to  her  the  commands  of  parliament,  her 
majesty,  who  was  then  no  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty, 
was  seen  standing  under  the  archway  nt  the  en- 
trance, with  the  little  king  at  her  side,  holding 
her  hand,  while  a  nurse  stood  behind  with  his  in- 
fant brother,  the  duke  of  Ross,  in  her  arms. 
In  a  loud  voice,  and  with  a  dignified  air,  she 
desired  them  to  stand  and  declare  what  they 
wanted.   They  answered  that  they  came  in  the 
name  of  the  parliament  to  receive  their  sover- 
eign and  his  brother,  on  which  the  queen  com- 
manded the  warder  to  drop  the  portcullis,  and 
this  being  instantly  done,  she  thus  addressed  the 
astonished  lords:  "I  hold  this  castle  by  the  gift 
of  my  late  husband,  your  sovereign,  nor  shall  I 
yield  it  to  any  person  whatsoever ;  but  I  respect 
the  parliament,  and  require  six  days  to  consider 
their  mandate,  for  most  important  is  my  charge ; 
and  my  councillors,  alas!  are  now  few."  Ap- 
prehensive, however,  that  she  would  not  he  able 
to  hold  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  against  the  for- 
ces of  the  parliament,  she  soon  removed,  with 
tlie  young  king  and  his  brother,  to  Stirling  castle. 
Albany  immediately  collected  an  aimed  force,  and 
proceeded  in  person  to  Stirling,  where  the  queen 
finding  her  adherents  deserting  her,  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender.  The  young  princes  were  then 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  Marshal  and  the 
lords  Fleming  and  Rorth  wick,  while  the  queen 
j    was  conducted  with  every  mark  of  respect  to  Ed- 


inburgh, where  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
castle.  On  the  success  of  the  regent,  Lord  Home, 
one  of  the  queeu's  principal  adherents,  at  once 
commenced  to  intrigue  with  England,  and  con- 
certed measures  with  Lord  Dacre,  the  English 
warden,  of  resistance  and  revenge.  Albany  sum- 
moned the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  the  aid 
of  the  government,  and  transmitted  proposals  to 
the  queen-mother,  offering  her  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  all  the  rights  and  revenues  which  she  had 
not  forfeited  by  her  marriage,  if  she  would  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  parliament,  and  renounce  all 
secret  correspondence  with  England.  These  pro- 
posals she  indignantly  rejected,  whereupon  Albany 
proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Dome.  The  queen  sent  Albany's  pro- 
posals privately  to  I,ord  Dacre,  while  Home  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  nn  English  army,  and 
retook  the  castle  of  Home.  He  also  secured  the 
strong  tower  of  Blackater,  situated  within  the  Scot 
tish  border,  about  five  miles  from  Berw  ick,  to  which 
place  the  queen  immediately  fled.  The  regent 
followed  her  with  a  considerable  army,  and  surpris- 
ing Home  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  hastened 
for  refuge,  made  him  prisoner,  and  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  governor  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Arran  disliked  Albany 
and  his  measures,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by 
Homc  to  retire  with  him  to  the  Borders,  where 
they  actively  commenced  hostilities.  Home  and 
his  brother  were  again  proclaimed  rebels,  and  Ar- 
ran was  required  to  surrender  himself  within  fif- 
teen days.  At  the  same  time  the  regent,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  a  small  train 
of  artillery,  proceeded  to  invest  the  castle  of  Cad- 
zow,  near  Hamilton,  A  Iran's  principal  fortress. 
Arran's  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  James 
the  Second,  at  that  time  resided  there,  and  order- 
ing the  gates  to  be  opened,  she  came  out  to  meet  j 
the  regent,  and  as  she  was  his  aunt  by  the  father's 
side,  and  greatly  respected  by  him,  he  was  easily 
prevailed  iqwrn  to  listen  to  her  solicitations  in  fa- 
vour of  her  son.  Terms  of  accommodation  were  ii 
soon  agreed  to,  and  Arran  was  allowed  to  return 
and  resume  possession  of  his  estates. 

In  the  meantime  Home  had  fled  fo  England, 
whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  queen  and 
her  husband  Angus.    Negotiation*  for  peace  be- 
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twccn  the  two  countries  were  set  on  foot,  and 
Angus,  to  whom  the  queen  had  recently,  at  Har- 
bottlc  castle  in  England,  borne  a  daughter,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the  mother  of  Darn- 
ley,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  withdrew 
from  his  wife,  who  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Mor- 
peth, and  with  Home  returned  into  Scotland. 
They  both  made  their  peace  with  the  regent,  who 
restored  them  to  their  hereditary  possessions,  and 
for  a  time  they  abstained  from  disturbing  the  gov- 
ernment. Queen  Margaret  on  her  recover)-  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  her  brother  Henry  VIII., 
where  she  inveighed  bitterly  against  both  Angus 
and  Albany,  but  especially  the  latter,  whom  she 
accused  of  having  poisoned  her  second  son,  the 
duke  of  Ross,  who  had  died,  at  Stirling,  of  one 
of  the  many  diseases  incident  to  childhood.  Henry, 
auxious  to  have  Arran  regent,  directed  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  the  three  estates  of  Scotland,  com- 
manding them  to  expel  the  regent  Albany  from  the 
kingdom,  as,  from  his  being  the  nearest  heir  of  the 
throne,  he  was  the  most  dangerous  person  to  have 
Ihe  charge  of  the  young  king,  bis  nephew.  The 
Scottish  parliament,  which  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  first  of  July  1516,  replied  with  be- 
coming spirit.  They  reminded  the  English  king 
that  they  themselves  had  elected  Albany  to  the 
office  of  regent,  to  which  he  had  a  right  as  nearest 
relative  to  their  infaut  king,  that  he  had  fulfilled 
its  duties  with  mnch  talent  and  integrity,  and  that 
the  person  of  their  infant  sovereign  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  the  same  lords  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  committed  by  the  queen-mother.  They 
concluded  by  assuring  Henry  of  their  determina- 
tion to  resist  to  the  death  any  attempt  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  their  country,  or  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government.  Notwithstanding  this  spir- 
ited reply,  the  intrigues  of  Henry's  minister,  Lord 
Dacre,  soon  succeeded  in  creating  distrust  and  dis- 
turbance, and  once  more  reinstating  in  its  strength 
the  English  faction  in  Scotland.  On  the  23d  Au- 
gust Dacre  wrote  from  Kirkoswald  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  informing  him  that  he  had  in  his  pay  four 
hundred  Scots,  whose  chief  employment  was  to 
distract  the  government  of  Albany,  by  exciting 
popular  tumults,  encouraging  private  quarrels,  and 
rekindling  the  jealousy  of  the  feudal  nobility.  In 
Scotland  at  this  time  Albany's  administration  was 


rather  popular  than  otherwise.  He  was  "sup- 
ported," says  Tytler,  "  by  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  great  body  o( 
the  nation  ;  bnt  their  influence  was  counteracted, 
and  his  efforts  completely  paralysed  by  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  insolent  ambition 
of  the  aristocracy."  A  new  insurrection  soon 
broke  out,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  who 
associated  himself  with  the  earls  of  Glencairn, 
Lennox,  Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  the  majority  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  west.  They 
met  at  Glasgow  to  the  number  of  12,000  men, 
and  seized  on  the  royal  magazines  there.  Under- 
standing that  some  French  ships,  with  supplies  of 
nnns  and  ammunition  for  Albany,  had  appeared  in 
the  Clyde,  they  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  The  vessels,  however,  had  sailed 
before  their  arrival,  bnt  they  seized  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  other  ammunition  which  had  been 
landed,  and  which  they  conveyed  to  Glasgow. 
Lest  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
the  powder  was  thrown  into  a  drawwcll.  By  a 
stratagem  Arran  made  himself  master  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Dumbarton,  and  expelled  Lord  Erskinc  the 
governor.  In  the  meantime  the  regent  having 
collected  an  army,  advanced  upon  Glasgow,  when 
an  accommodation  was  ouce  more  brought  about, 
chiefly  through  the  means  of  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  was  high  in  favour  with  the  regent. 
I/ord  Home,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  473,)  on  his  part,  soon 
violated  the  conditions  on  which  the  regent  had 
consented  to  pardon  him.  He  renewed  his  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Dacre,  and  employed 
bands  of  marauders  to  break  across  the  border  and 
ravage  the  country.  Determined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  anarchy  created  by  the  rebellious  proceedings 
of  this  fierce  opposer  of  his  government,  the  regent 
allured  the  carl,  who  held  the  office  of  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  his  brother  Alexander,  to  the  court  at 
Holyrood,  where  they  were  instantly  arrested. 
They  were  immediately  tried,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  for  having  excited  the  late  commotions 
against  the  regent,  of  having  been  accessory  to 
the  defeat  at  Flodden,  and  being  concerned  in 
the  assassination  of  James  IV.  after  the  battle. 
Being  found  guilty,  they  were  both  beheaded,  on 
the  8th  of  October  1516,  and  their  heads  placed 
above  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.    Soon  after  the 
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duku  of  Albany,  in  a  convention  of  the  estates  of  I  by  the  council  of  regency  their  president,  and  at 


the  realm  held  at  Edinburgh,  was  declared  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown. 

Anxious  to  procure  assistance  from  the  French 
king,  and  to  revisit  his  estates  in  France,  the  re- 
gent, in  the  parliament  which  assembled  in  No- 
vember I51f>,  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a 
short  period.  The  parliament  accorded  an  unwill- 
ing consent  for  four  months,  and  in  June  1517  he 
embarked  at  Dumbarton,  leaving  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews  and  (ilasgow,  the  earls  of 
Iluntly,  Argyle,  Angus,  and  Arran,  and  carrying 
with  him  the  eldest  sons  of  many  of  the  great 
barons  as  hostages  for  the  peace  of  the  countiy. 
To  each  of  the  six  persons  mentioned  was  assigned 
the  charge  of  that  part  of  the  country  contiguous 
to  his  own  estates,  while  to  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished French  knight,  whose  real  name  was  An- 
thony D'Arcie,  but  whose  handsome  person  pro- 
cured for  him  the  distinguishing  title  of  Seigneur 
de  la  Bcaute-  (absurdly  called  dc  la  Bastie  in  all 
our  histories)  was  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  marches,  with  the  command  of 
the  important  castles  of  Home  and  Dunbar.  The 
young  king  was  brought  rrom  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh castle,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lord 
Erskine,  the  earl  Marshal,  and  the  lords  Borth- 
wick  and  Ruthven.  Fresh  tumults  broke  out  ou 
the  borders,  ami  the  vassals  of  the  late  Lord  Home, 
out  of  revenge  at  his  fate,  surprised  and  murdered 
the  Sicur  de  la  Beaute,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  activity  and  diligence  with  which 
he  punished  and  repressed  disorder.  Sir  David 
Home  of  Wedderhurn,  w  hose  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Angus,  the  husband  of  the  queen-mother,  gal- 
loped into  the  town  of  Dunsc,  with  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman  knit  to  his  saddlebow, 
by  the  line  long  hair  which  he  wore  iu  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  after  fixing  it  on 
the  market-cross,  took  shelter  in  his  strong  castle 
of  Ediugton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder.  For 
this  outrage  the  estates  of  the  laird  of  Wcdderbuni 
and  his  associates  were  forfeited. 

After  this  the  kingdom  became  a  scene  of  disor- 
der, anarchy,  aud  confusion,  the  rival  factions  of 
Douglas  and  Hamilton  everywhere  contending  for 
the  mastery.    The  earl  of  Arran  had  been  elected 


this  time  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  but  ho 
was,  upon  all  occasions,  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  still  had  great  influence,  and  the  pri- 
vate animosity  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
powerful  noblemcu  kept  the  country  in  a  continual 
state  of  excitement  and  disturbance.  As  soon  as 
the  queen-mother  heard  of  Albany's  departure, 
she  returned  to  Scotland.  Her  arrival  was  at  a 
time  of  such  universal  confusion  and  strife  that 
even  Albany  himself,  unwilliug  to  leave  France, 
wrote  to  her,  advising  her  that,  if  she  could  unite 
the  factions,  she  should  resume  the  regency 
Margaret,  however,  wished  to  have  the  office  of 
regent  conferred  on  her  husband,  the  carl  of 
Angus,  to  whom  she  had  been  lately  reconciled, 
but  this  neither  the  council  nor  the  majority  of  the 
uobles  would  agree  to.  Her  jealousy,  however, 
soon  caused  afresh  quarrel  with  her  husband,  and 
as  her  brother  Henry  VIII.  took  the  part  of 
Angus,  she  forsook  the  English  interests,  and 
eutered  iuto  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of 
Albany,  urging  him  to  return  and  take  the  regency 
once  more  iuto  his  own  hands.  During  Albany's 
absence  the  famous  street  battle  at  Edinburgh, 
between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Douglasses  and 
the  Harailtons,  commemorated  under  the  name  ol 
"  Cleanse-the-C*useway,"  was  fought  30th  April 
1520,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Hamilton* 
were  defeated,  and  the  earl  of  Angus  got  posses- 
sion of  the  capital. 

The  next  year  Albany  returned  to  Scotland 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.  Ho  arrived  in 
the  Gareloch  on  the  third  of  December  1521, 
and  was  met  at  Stirling  by  the  queen-mother, 
accompanied  by  several  lords  and  gentlemen. 
It  is  stated  that  Margaret,  who  was  very  change- 
able in  her  affections,  and  by  no  means  careful 
of  her  conduct,  received  him  with  transports  of 
joy,  and  with  such  familiarity  as  excited  Bcanda- 
lous  rumours.  Lord  Dacre,  in  a  letter  to  his  sov- 
ereign, King  Henry,  says  that,  not  satisfied  with 
being  with  him  during  the  day,  she  was  closeted 
the  greater  part  of  the  uight  with  Albany,  taking 
no  heed  of  appearances.  The  earl  of  Arran  and 
others  of  the  nobility  hastened  to  Stirling  to  wel- 
come his  arrival,  aud  on  the  9th  he  entered  the 
capital,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the  chan- 
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tellor  aud  a  numerous  attendance  of  peers  and 
gt- ntlemcn.  Proceeding  to  the  castle,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  the  young  king,  on 
which  occasion  the  captain  delivered  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  into  his  hands.  These  the  regent  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  qncen-mother,  and  she  again 
presented  them  to  Albany,  saying  that  she  con- 
sidered him  the  person  to  whose  tried  fidelity  the 
care  of  the  monarch  onght  to  be  intrusted.  On 
the  regent's  approach  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
party  precipitately  left  the  city,  and  fled  to  the 
Border.  In  a  jmrliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  26th  day  of  December,  Angus  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  cited  to  appear  before  it,  to  answer  for 
various  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  summons,  and  had  already  re- 
newed their  negotiations  with  the  Euglish  king. 
The  regent  now  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  fac- 
tions, and  to  procure  a  peace  with  England.  But 
it  did  not  suit  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  that  Albany  should  continue  at  the  head 
of  affaire,  or  that  peace  and  order  should  be  re- 
stored to  Scotland.  Lord  Dacre,  Henry's  unscru- 
pulous agent,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Henry,  represented  that  the  life  of  the  young  king 
was  in  danger,  and  that  his  mother  was  anxions 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Angus,  that  she  might 
marry  Albany,  who,  on  his  nephew's  death,  would 
become  king.  He  distributed  money  among  the 
factious  nobles,  and  did  every  thing  that  he  could 
to  stir  up  war  between  the  two  conntries.  Henry, 
on  his  part,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Scottish  estates,  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  Albany,  and  received  a  similar  answer 
to  the  former,  being  sharply  told  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  that  they  had  themselves  freely  chosen 
Albany  to  the  regency,  and  would  not  dismiss  him 
at  the  request  of  his  grace,  the  king  of  England, 
or  of  any  other  sovereign  prince  whatever.  Upon 
this  Henry,  in  the  spring  of  1522,  sent  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  with  a  large  force  to  invade  Scotland. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  Kelso,  giving  up  the  country 
everywhere  to  havoc  and  spoliation,  until  he  was 
encountered  and  driven  back  into  England,  with 
considerable  loss,  by  tUe  bold  borderers  of  Teviot- 
dale  and  the  Merse.  Albany  having,  with  consent 
of  parliament,  declared  war,  and  mustered  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  for  an  invasion  of  j 


England,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  advanced 
towards  the  English  borders,  aud  encamped  at 
Annan.  The  queen-mother  at  this  time,  with 
her  characteristic  fickleness,  had  cooled  in  her  at- 
tachment to  the  regent,  and  uot  only  intrigued 
with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to  support  her 
views,  but  betrayed  all  Albany's  secrets  and  plans 
to  the  English  warden,  Lord  Dacre.  The  regent, 
ignorant  of  this,  with  his  large  army  crossed  the 
borders  and  advanced  to  Carlisle.  When  within 
five  miles  of  that  city  Dacre  opened  negotiations 
with  him,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  month,  in 
order  that  ambassadors  might  treat  for  peace.  As 
the  English  king,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France,  had  wisely  departed  from  his  demand  for 
Albany's  dismissal  from  the  regency,  the  nobles 
who  had  joined  in  the  expedition  saw  no  further 
cause  for  continuing  in  arms,  and  Albany  himself, 
desirous  of  peace  with  England,  disbanded  hia 
army,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow. 

Finding  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  increase, 
with  the  view  of  soliciting  assistance  from  the 
French  king,  Albany,  in  October  1522,  retired  for 
the  second  time  to  France,  after  appointing  a 
council  of  regency,  consisting  of  the  earls  of  Hunt  ly, 
Arran,  and  Argyle,  to  whom  ho  added  Gonzolles, 
a  French  knight,  in  whom  he  had  much  confi- 
dence. He  promised  to  ret  am  in  ten  months  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  office.  During  his  absence, 
in  the  spring  of  1523,  the  English  renewed  the 
war  by  a  vast  inroad  into  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
Surrey,  the  victor  of  Flodden,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  broke  into  the  Merse,  reduced  its 
places  of  strength,  and  advancing  to  Jedburgh, 
burnt  that  town,  and  left  its  beautiful  abbey  a 
heap  of  rains.  Lord  Dacre,  after  reducing  the 
castle  of  Kcr  of  Fernihurst,  and  taking  that  cele- 
brated border  chief  prisoner,  sacked  and  depopu- 
lated Kelso  and  the  adjoining  villages,  while  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  the  warden  of  the  east  marches, 
made  an  incursion  into  Tcviotdale,  giving  its  vil- 
lages to  the  flames,  and  carrying  off  its  grain  and 


beeves.    Albany  returned  from  France  in  Septem- 
ber 1523,  with  a  fleet  of  eighty-seven  small  ves- 
sels, and  a  force  of  four  thousand  foot,  five  hun- 
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dred  men  at  tunas,  a  thousand  hagbuttccrs,  six 
hundred  hone,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  which 
had  been  furnished  to  hitn  by  the  French.  He 
landed  in  the  island  of  Arrnn,  Balfour  says  "  at 
Kerkubright,"  having  eluded  the  enemy's  fleet, 
which  was  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  aud 
diately  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  The 
incut  of  his  position  at  this  crisis  was  greater  than 
ever.  lie  found  that  the  queen-mother  was  no 
longer  on  his  side,  but  deeply  engaged  iu  intrigu- 
ing against  him.  That  fickle,  passionate,  and  un- 
principled woman,  whose  character  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  of  her  imperious  brother,  Henry 
VIII.,  was  now  as  anxious  to  promote  the  English 
interests  as  she  had  formerly  been  the  French, 
and  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Surrey  and 
Dacrc,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  regency  to 
herself.  The  nobles,  though  willing  to  assemble 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  Borders,  were  to- 
tally averse  to  an  invasion  of  England,  while  they 
were  jealous  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  which  the 
regent  bad  brought  with  him. 

The  parliament  assembled  without  delay,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  a  muster  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom  on  the  20th  of  October.  Al- 
bany summoned  together  the  principal  nobility, 
and  urged  them  to  carry  the  war  iuto  England,  to 
avenge  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Floddcn  aud  the 
late  excesses  on  the  Borders.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  large  supply  of  gold  from  France,  and 
as  he  liberally  dispensed  it,  he  won  over  some  of 
the  more  venal  of  the  nobles,  aud  eveu  the  quceu 
herself  was  so  charmed  by  his  presents,  that  she 
w  rote  to  the  cari  of  Surrey,  that  unless  her  bro- 
ther Henry  remitted  her  more  money,  she  might 
be  induced  to  abandon  the  English  interest,  and 
co-operate  with  Albany.  On  the  day  ap|>oiutcd  a 
force  of  about  40,000  men  assembled  on  the  Bor- 
ough-muir  near  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  regent  set  forward  towards  the  Borders.  But 
never  had  general  commenced  an  aggressive  march 
under  such  discouraging  circumstances.  Most  of 
the  leaders  who  had  answered  the  summons  to 
arm  had  taken  the  gold  of  England,  aud  bound 
themselves  not  to  cross  the  Borders,  w  hile  others, 
such  as  Argylc,  Huntly,  and  the  master  of  Forbes, 
did  not  appear  at  all  at  the  muster.  The  expedi- 
tion was  nationally  unpopular,  and  as  the  Scots 


soldiers  did  uot  couceal  their  dislike  of  the  for* 
eign  auxiliaries,  indications  of  disorganisation 


but  too  evident.  Added  to  this,  the 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  much  time  was 
lost  in  dragging  the  cumbersome  artillery  over  the 
rude  aud  difficult  roads  of  those  days,  which  had 
been  rendered  still  more  wretched  by  recent  falls 
of  snow  and  rain.  Albany  arrived  at  Melrose  on 
the  28th  of  October.  When  he  reached  the  wooden 
bridge  at  that  place,  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
refused  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  those  divisions  of 
the  troops  which  had  already  passed  over,  turned 
back,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  eutreaties  aud  re- 
proaches, recrossed  the  bridge  to  the  Scottish  Bide. 
The  regent  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Melrose  two  days,  after  which  he  marched  down 
the  Tweed,  aud  arrived  at  Eccles,  on  the  side 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Wark.  The  Scottish  army 
encamped  near  Coldstream,  while  Albany  lodged 
in  Home  castle.  He  ordered  part  of  the  artillery 
to  be  conveyed  to  Berwick,  but  afterwards  he  laid 
siege  to  Wark  castle,  chiefly  with  his  foreipi 
troops  and  artillery.  The  historian,  George  Bu- 
chanan, who  was  a  volunteer  in  his  army,  gives  a 
highly  valuable  accouut  of  his  operations  in  this 
his  last  campaign  in  Scotland.  An  attempt  to 
storm  the  castle  was  bravely  met  by  the  garrison, 
who  poured  a  destructive  flic  from  the  ramparts 
upon  the  besiegers,  and  on  the  approach  of  uight, 
the  latter  were  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  pro- 
posed, however,  to  renew  the  assault  next  day,  but 
during  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and 
suow,  which  so  flooded  the  river  that  all  retreat 
was  threatened  to  be  cut  oft".  It  was  kuown  that 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  advancing  from  Alnw  ick 
with  a  formidable  force.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Albany,  on  the  4th  of  November,  with- 
drew his  artillery,  and  the  assaultiug  party  re- 
crossed  the  Tweed,  leaving  three  hundred  killed, 
mostly  Frenchmen,  aud  once  more  joined  the  main 
army.  Balfour  says  that  with  the  latter  portion 
of  his  troops  he  had  spoiled  all  Glendale  aud 
Northumberland  to  the  walls  of  Alnw  ick,  and  re- 
turned with  a  great  booty.  [Annals,  vol.  i,  page 
252.]  The  regent  retired  to  Eccles,  aud  thence 
marched  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh,  apprehen- 
sive all  the  way  of  being  seized  by  some  of  the 
lords  with  him,  and  delivered  up  to  the  English. 
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His  retreat  Ltd  all  the  appearance  of  a  flight,  the 
disorder  of  which  was  increased  by  a  severe  snow- 
storm. On  reaching  Edinburgh,  he  assembled  a 
parliament,  and  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  nobles  refusing  to  march  into  Eng- 
land, while  they,  on  their  part,  accused  him  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  disgrace.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  English  army,  under  Surrey, 
on  the  Borders,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
some  of  the  peers  insisted  on  his  iustautly  dis- 
missing the  foreign  auxiliaries.  Thus  compelled 
to  embark,  tho  French  were  by  a  storm  driven  out 
of  their  course,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
were  shipwrecked  and  drowned  among  the  west- 
ern Isles.  Soon  after,  having  obtained  three 
months'  leave  of  absence,  Albany,  in  the  end  of 
1523,  retired  in  disgust  and  despair  to  France, 
after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  young 
king,  then  at  Stirling,  and  returned  no  more  to 
Scotland. 

lie  afterwards,  in  1524,  attended  Francis  I.  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Italy ;  but  before 
the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  fought  24th  February 
1 525,  he  was  detached  with  part  of  the  French 
army  against  Naples.  It  was  the  absence  of  this 
large  portion  of  his  troops,  amounting  to  16,000 
men,  which  caused  Francis  to  lose  the  battle,  when 
attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles.  In  1533  Albany 
conducted  his  wife's  niece,  Catherine  dc  Medici, 
into  France,  on  her  marriage  with  Henry  II.  of  that 
kingdom.  He  was  governor  of  the  Bourbonnois, 
d'Auvergne,  de  Forest,  and  de  BeaujolaU.  He 
died  at  his  castle  of  Mirefleur,  2d  June  153G.  By 
his  duchess  he  had  no  issue.  By  Jean  Aberoethy, 
a  Scotswoman,  he  had  a  natural  daughter,  Elco- 
nora,  who,  after  being  legitimated,  was  in  1547 
married  at  Fontaineblcau,  in  presence  of  the 
French  king,  to  the  count  dc  Choisy. 

This  duke  of  Albany  was  a  man  of  elegant  and 
graceful  manners  and  high  accomplishments,  and 
very  gay  and  sprightly  in  conversation, — qualities 
which  made  him  a  personal  favourite  with  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  but  were  little  appreciated  in 
Scotland,  where  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  share,  and  evident  partiality  for  French  offi- 
cers and  confident*,  soon  disgusted  the  haughty 
and  rapacious  nobility.  In  Pinkerton's  Scottish 
Gallery,  there  is  a  fine  portrait,  supposed  to  be  that  | 


of  Albany,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  annexed.  It  is 
on  the  same  engraving  with  one  of  Queen  Margaret 


The  sign  manual  autograph  "  Jehan"  underneath, 

is  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  B.  vi.  foi  170,  in  the 

British  Museum. 

The  title  of  duke  nf  Albany  was  bestowed  in  1510  on  Ar- 
thur, second  son  of  .1  tines  V.  and  his  spottar.  Mary  of  Guise, 
a  prince  who  died  in  L64L  It  was  afterward*  given  to  Henry 
Stewart,  lord  Damley,  or  Demely,  by  Queen  Mary,  shortly 
before  their  marriage  in  1565.  Charles  I.  was  created  duliu 
of  Albany,  on  bin  baptism  at  Dunfermline  in  1600,  his  eldei 
brother  Henry,  who  died  in  1612,  being  duke  of  Itotheiuty,  the 
title  of  the  king's  eldest  son.  The  following  is  a  fac  simile  of 
the  autograph  and  motto  of  this  ill-fated  prince,  written  in 
an  album  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  No.  3415.  as  duke  of  Albany, 
in  1609,  before  he  had  completed  the  ninth  year  of  his  age: 


Albany  king  at  anus  w;t»  one  bf  the  secondary  heralds 
in  Scotland,  when  Scotland  was  an  independfiit  kingdom. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
styled  himself  count  of  Albany. 

ALES,  or  Alkssk,  Alkxandku,  see  Hailes, 
Alexander. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  surnamed 
the  Fierce,  from  his  vigour  and  impetuous  character, 
has  hitherto  been  represented  as  the  fifth  son  of  Mal- 
colm III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  or  gn  at  head,  by 
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Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward,  nephew  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  but  it  is 
now  admitted  that  Ethelred,  who  had  been  be- 
lieved to  be  the  third,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
that  marriage,  and  consequently  Alexauider  was 
not  the  fifth  but  the  fourth  son  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret.  It  is  also  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
by  a  previous  marriage  with  Ingibiorge,  the  widow 
of  Thorfin,  a  powerful  Norwegian  earl, — who  for 
thirty  years,  during  the  reigns  of  Alexander's  fa- 
ther Malcolm  and  his  predecessor  Macbeth,  ruled 
over  all  Scotland  north  of  the  Grampians,  and 
part  of  the  present  county  of  Forfar,— Malcolm  had 
two  sons,  Duncan,  afterwards  king  of  Scotland, 
aud  Malcolm,  both  of  whom  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  so  that  Alexander  was  in  reali- 
ty the  sixth  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm  Cauinorc. 
[See  life  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  post.] 
There  is  no  earlier  instance  in  Scottish  history 
of  the  name  of  Alexander  having  been  borne  by 
king  or  noble,  although  it  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  Christian 
names  in  Scotland.  Lord  Hailes  has  supposed 
that  it  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der II.  If  so,  it  was  given  to  him  alter  the  death 
of  that  jiontiff,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1073, 
as  no  calculation  from  family  or  other  events  can 
place  the  birth  of  Alexander,  of  which  the  pre- 
cise date  is  unknown,  earlier  than  about  the  year 
1078. 

Alexander  was  educated  with  great  care,  not 
only  in  letters  but  in  religions  principles,  and  the 
solemn  injunctions  of  his  excellent  mother,  on  her 
death-bed,  to  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  her  con- 
fessor and  biographer,  which  have  descended  to 
us  in  bis  interesting  memoir  of  that  good  queen, 
prove  how  great  was  her  solicitude  in  the  latter 
respect  in  regard  to  all  her  children.  Alexan- 
der partook  of  those  vicissitudes  of  the  family, 
nfter  the  death  of  his  father,  which  are  detailed 
in  the  lives  of  his  uncle  Douald  Banc  and  of  his 
brothers  Duncan  and  Edgar,  and  which  serve  to 
exhibit,  in  a  strong  light,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  among  the  Celtic 
or  Pictish  races  of  that  age,  aud  they  no  doubt 
contributed  to  form  and  give  a  direction  to  his 
character  and  future  government,  when  he  became 
king. 


On  the  death  of  his  brother  Edgar,  8th  January 
1107,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  not 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  extent  of  possessions 
as  his  predecessor.  For  the  conquest  of  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Cumhtta 
— a  region  extending  between  the  Roman  walls  of 
Agricola  and  Antoninus — having  sometime  previ- 
ous been  effected,  by  David  his  younger  brother, 
with  an  army  of  Norman  chivalry  from  England, 
the  government  of  the  province  was  also  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  and  Edgar,  on  his  death-bed,  be- 
queathed him  all  those  extensive  lands  in  those 
regions  held  by  him  aud  Malcolm  his  father  which 
formed  the  subject  of  that  homage  rendered  to  the 
Nornian  conqueror  and  his  son  William  Rufus  so 
frequently  referred  to  in  English  history.  [Lord 
Hailes'  Quotations  from  English  contemporary 
writers,  compared  with  the  narrative  of  the  in- 
quisition into  the  lauds  of  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
and  existing  charters  of  that  epoch.]  All  Scot- 
tish historians,  from  the  fourteenth  until  within 
the  present  century,  have  conenrred  in  stating 
that  the  province  of  Cumbria  corresponded  exactly 
in  territory  with  the  present  English  county  ot 
Cumberland,  but  charters,  aud  Saxon  as  well  as 
earlier  Scottish  writers,  when  correctly  understood, 
leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  portion  of  country 
so  called  comprehended  the  distinct  extending  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  Solway,  and  included  all  the  pre- 
sent Scottish  counties  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries,  with  perhaps  part 
of  Cumberland ;  the  district  of  Lothian,  comprising 
the  three  counties  which  still  bear  that  name  ;  and 
the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark,  with  part  of 
Lennox  now  Dumbartonshire.  Such  distributions 
of  the  royal  possessions  amongst  the  members  of 
their  family  were  uot  uncoimuou  with  the  mou- 
archs  of  that  age. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  that  led  to  this 
disjunction  from  the  Scottish  crown,  it  proved  a 
fortunate  arrangement  for  the  nation.  By  the 
subsequent  death  of  Alexander  without  issue, 
and  the  consequent  succession  of  David  to  the 
northern  throne,  the  danger  of  contention  be- 
tween rival  families  for  these  possessions,  and  of 
their  permanent  separation  from  the  ancient  king- 
dom, was  averted,  and  a  united  kingdom  was 
afterwards  formed,  able,  with  more  or  less  sue- 
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tcss,  to  withstand  the  powerful  neighbouring  sou- 
thern state ;  which,  if  it  had  continued  disjoined, 
wonla  most  probably  have  fallen  to  it  by  piece- 
meal a  comparatively  easy  prey.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  happy  genius  of  David  for  govern- 
ment, and  for  attracting  towards  himself  the  love 
and  affection  of  all  classes  of  people  committed  to 
his  care,  enabled  him  to  introduce  amongst  them 
omler  and  civilization,  and  to  combine  Saxon  law 
with  Norman  refinement,  as  well  as  the  still  higher 
blessing  of  religious  instruction,  and  while  his 
amiable  qualities  and  the  accident  of  his  birth  en- 
deared through  him  the  family  of  Malcolm  to  the 
Saxon  race,  so  that  nearly  four  hundred  years 
afterwards  an  English  writer  resident  in  Scotland 
thus  commemorates  one  of  them  : 


"  Our  so  venule  of  Scotland  . 
Quliilk  sail  be  lonl  and  lednr 
Oct  broad  Brettane  all  qulinir 
As  saint  Mergnrettea  air;" 

[Buke  of  the  ffotciat,  *t.  xxix,  printe! for 
the  Banwtyne  Club.] 


L 


the  sterner  rule  of  Alexander  was  made  available 
to  keep  under  the  dissatisfied  feelings  of  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  north,  not  less  averse  to  that 
deviation  from  the  ancient  rule  of  succession  by 
which  the  descendants  of  Margaret  were  placed 
on  the  throne,  than  jealous  of  the  innovations  of 
Saxon  law  anil  Saxon  settlements.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  be  expected  that  to  this  disposition 
of  lands  Alexander  would  at  once  quietly  accede. 
On  the  contrary,  he  at  first  disputed  its  validity, 
and  would  willingly  have  annulled  it,  had  he  not 
found  that  the  powerful  barons  of  the  province  in 
question,  and  of  the  northern  English  counties,  as 
(Jospatrick,  Baliol,  Brace,  Lindesay,  Areakine,  and 
others,  whose  descendant*  afterwards  occupied  the 
first  rank  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  by  the 
aid  of  whose  arms  his  brother  Edgar  had  been  placed 
and  sustained  on  the  throne,  were  entirely  favour- 
able to  this  arrangement.  He  therefore  prudently 
desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  confined  himself  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  reign  to  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  [Speech  of  Walter  f  Etpec  at 
the  liattle  of  the  Standard,  in  jEldred.]  It  has  been 
inferred  by  modern  writers  who  have  recognised 
the  foregoing  as  the  territorial  limits  of  Cumbria, 
that  David  held  this  government  as  a  fief  in 


ordiuation  to  Alexauder,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case.  David  seems  to  have  re- 
gulated the  affairs  of  his  government  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  The  motto  of  his  seal  during  his 
brother's  lifetime  hears  that  he  styled  himsell 
'David.  Comltes  Anglomm  Rcgcne  Fratris,  (con- 
tracted into  Fris);  that  is,  David  the  count,  bro- 
ther of  the  Queen  of  the  English.  Annexed  is  a 
representation  of  David's  seal: 


Several  of  his  public  instruments,  too,  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  when  relating  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  southern  districts,  are  addressed  to  the 
"Francis  et  Angiitis,"  Normans  and  English, 
[Anderson's  Diplomata  et  Numismata,  No.  17,  1 
and  2]  ;  nnd  at  a  later  period,  or  when  referring 
to  matters  of  more  importance,  to  the  "  Francis  et 
Anglicis,  et  Scottis  et  Galwcnsibus,"  that  is,  the 
Normans,  English,  Scotch,  and  Galwegians,  which 
latter  style  was  uniformly  adopted  by  his  successor 
and  grandson  Malcolm  IV.,  [Idem,  plates  19,  23, 
26,]  whilst  the  public  instruments  of  Alexander 
arc  simply  addressed  to  the  Scots  and  English, 
"  Scottis  et  Anglis  "  [Idem,  page  9],  showing  that 
he  only  ruled  over  the  northern  portion  of  tho 
kingdom  in  which  these  nations  lived  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

It  was  fortnnate  both  for  Alexander  and  David, 
and  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government  of  tho 
former,  that  during  tho  entire  period  of  his  reign 
an  unbroken  peace  was  maintained  with  England. 
The  marriage  of  their  sister  Matildis  in  1100, 
during  the  life  of  their  brother  Edgar,  with  Henry 
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king  of  England  the  brother  of  \\  illiam  Knfus, 
greatly  facilitated  this  harmony,  and  it  was  further 
cemented  by  the  union  of  Alexander  with  Sybilla, 
natural  daughter  of  that  monarch.  Such  an 
alliance.  s<iys  Lord  Hailes,  was  not  held  dishonour- 
able in  those  days. 

The  people  of  the  north  were  not  reconciled  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm.  Accord- 
ing to  their  notions  of  the  law  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  both  the  family  of  Donald  Bane,  and  that 
of  DnncMn  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm,  had  a  prior 
right  to  it.  Edgar  had  bestowed  upon  his  cousin 
Madach,  son  of  Donald  Bane,  the  maormordem 
of  Athol,  erected  by  him  into  an  earldom,  and  on 
his  death,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David 
the  First,  it  was  obtained  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of 
Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
14  cither,"  says  Skene,  "  because  the  exclusion  of 
that  family  from  the  throne  could  not  deprive  them 
uf  the  original  patrimony  of  the  family,  or  as  a 
compensation  for  the  los.$  of  the  crown,"  [Skene's 
Highlander*,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.]  and  thns  this  branch 
of  the  rival  family  were  induced  to  remain  in 
quiet,  although  varions  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  recover  their  rights,  not  only  in  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  IV.,  but  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  they  were  excluded  from  it. 

The  descendants  of  Donald  Bane  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  another  portion  of  the  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  the  family  in  the  person  of  Lad  in  an  his  son, 
and  along  with  them  some  title  which  does  not 
appear.  Even  the  descendants  of  Macbeth  seem, 
in  the  person  of  Angus  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Lulach,  Macbelh's  stepson,  to  have  got  the  pos- 
sessions and  ancient  maormordom  of  Moray  erect- 
ed into  an  earldom  of  that  name.  [Skene's  High- 
lander*, vol.  ii.  p.  162.]  According  to  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  about  1116,  a  descendant  of  Malpedir, 
maormor  of  Moern  or  Garmoran,  a  district  in 
northern  Inverncss-shire,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
Donald  Bane,  and  whd  had  murdered  Duncan, 
eldest  son  of  Malcolm,  in  1005,  was  in  possession 
of  his  father's  title  and  lands,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Ladman,  in  order  probably  to  revenge  his 
death,  he  combined  with  Angus  earl  of  Moray, 
already  referred  to  as  of  the  family  of  Macbeth,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander.   At  his  baptism  Alexander  had  a  donation 


made  to  him  of  the  lands  of  Blairgowrie  and  Lin* 
by  his  godfather,  Donald  Bane,  then  probably 
maormor  of  Athol,  and  in  the  first  year  of  hia 
reign  he  began  to  build  a  palace  or  residence  in 
the  vicinity ;  hut  while  engaged  on  this  work  the 
Highlanders  of  Moern  (not  Mearns.  as  commonly 
supposed)  and  Moray  penetrated  stealthily  from 
their  northern  abodes  to  Invergowrie,  where  Alex- 
was,  and  surprised  him  by  night.  Alexan- 


der escaped  to  the  shore,  and  crossing  over  the 
Tay  to  Fife,  collected  vassals,  and  followed  them 
with  surprising  activity,  through  the  'Monthe'or 
Grampians,  across  the  Spey  and  over  the  "  Stock  - 
furd  into  Ros."    Of  this  passage  Wintoun  says. 

"  lie  Ink  will  ulcw  thame  or  he  past 
Out  of  that  land,  that  feme  he  kft 
To  take  on  hand  sir}  lk  purp>i*r  oft ." 

Ami  again  he  adds, 

"  Fra  that  day  hint  legjs  all 
O.vsid  hym  Alyaandyr  the  Ken  to  c*lL" 

So  effectually,  indeed,  did  he  succeed  in  crashing 
the  inhabitants  of  Moray  that  they  were  compelled 
to  put  to  death  Ladman,  the  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
who  had  instigated  them  to  the  attempt  on  his 
life.  [Skene'*  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  p.  130  ]  The 
story  that  on  this  occasion  the  traitors  obtained 
admission  to  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  that  he 
slew  six  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  is  an  invention 
of  Boece,  and  like  many  other  of  his  fables  has  ob- 
tained currency  in  Scottish  history.  Sir  James 
Balfour,  in  his  Annals  [vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.],  has  the 
following  passage  on  this  attempt  against  the 
king:  "  The  rebells  qnho  besett  him  in  the  night 
had  donbtesley  killed  him,  had  not  Alexander 
Carrone  priuly  carried  the  king  save  away,  and 
by  a  small  boate  saived  themselves  to  Fyfl'e,  and 
the  south  pairts  of  the  kingdome,  quher  he  raisscd 
ane  armey,  and  marched  against  the  forsaid  rebells, 
quhomo  he  totally  ouerthrew  and  subdued;  for 
wich  grate  mereey  and  prescmatione,  in  a  thankfull 
retributione  to  God,  he  fonndit  the  monastarey  of 
Scone,  and  too  it  piue  lies  first  lands  of  Lille  and 
Innergonrey,  in  A°  1114.  About  this  tyme  K. 
Alexander  the  I.  reuardit  for  hes  faithfull  seruice 
Alexander  Carrone,  with  the  office  of  staudart 
bearir  of  Scotland,  to  him  and  lies  heirs  for  etier. 
He  was  called  Scrimshour,  becausse  with  a  dranen 
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suord,  in  a  combat,  he  had  strucke  the  hand  from  a 
courtier;  wich  snniame  of  Scrinscoure,  lies  posterity 
to  this  day  have  kept."  The  name  signifies  a 
hardy  fighter.  See  Scrimokocr,  snrnamo  of; 
also,  Dundee,  earl  of. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
the  Highlanders  acquiesced  in  his  occupation  of 
the  throne,  he  being  now,  even  according  to  the 
Celtic  laws,  the  legitimate  heir  of  Malcolm 
Canmore. 

The  principal  feature  in  Alexander's  reign  was 
his  successful  resistance  to  the  efTorts  made  by  the 
English  prelates  to  assert  a  supremacy  over  the 
church  in  Scotland.  In  1109  when  he  first  had 
occasion  to  nominate  a  bishop  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews,  to  which  place  the  primacy  had  been 
removed  from  Dnnkcld,  Alexander,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  clergy  nnd  people,  named  Turgot, 
the  monk  of  Durham  already  mentioned  as  the 
confessor  and  biographer  of  his  mother  the  pions 
Queen  Margaret.  The  consecration  of  Tnrgot  was, 
however,  long  delayed.  The  archbishop  of  York 
pretended  a  right  of  consecrating  the  bishops  of 
St.  Andrews,  but  at  this  time  Thomas,  elected 
archbishop  of  York,  had  not  himself  received  con- 
secration. In  consequence  of  a  report  that  the 
bishop  of  Dnrham,  concurring  with  the  Scottish 
bishops  and  the  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  proposal  to 
consecrate  Turgot,  in  presence  of  the  archbishop 
elect  of  York,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  alarm,  despatched  a  letter  to  the  latter,  inform- 
ing him  that  consecration  could  not  be  performed 
by  an  archbishop  elect  or  by  any  one  acting  under 
his  authority,  and  requiring  him  to  proceed  to 
Canterbury  to  receive  consecration  himself.  The 
Scottish  clergy  on  their  part  contended  that  the 
archbishop  of  York  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  While  the  two  archbishops  were  en- 
gaged in  mutnal  altercations  concerning  canonic 
cal  order  and  the  privileges  of  their  respective 
sees,  Alexander  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  English  king,  and  an  immediate  decision 
of  the  controversy  was  evaded  by  an  ambiguous 
acknowledgment  by  all  parties,  which,  confessing 
the  independency  of  the  Scottish  church  to  be 
at  least  donhtful,  seemed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  comolcte  vindication  at  a  future  time.  At 


the  request  of  Alexander,  Henry,  the  English 
king,  enjoined  the  archbishop  of  York  to  conse- 
crate Turgot,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  "saving  the 
authority  of  either  church."  In  that  form  Tnrgot 
received  consecration  accordingly. 

In  the  discharge  of  hia  episcopal  functions 
Tnrgot  met  with  obstacles,  which  induced  him  to 
form  a  resolution  to  repair  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  pope  for  rcgnlating  his  futnre  con- 
dnct;  a  jonrney  which  his  death  soon  nftcr  pre- 
vented  him  from  carrying  into  effect.  What  the 
nature  of  these  obstacles  were,  we  are  not  informed, 
but  as  he  perceived  that  he  had  lost  that  inflnence 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Qncen 
Margaret,  his  spirit  snnk,  and  in  a  desponding 
mow!  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  to 
his  ancient  cell  at  Durham,  where  he  died,  31st 
Augnst  1115. 

A  new  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  to  be 
nppointed,  and  to  avoid  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  Alexander,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Tnrgot,  addressed  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  succeeded  Anselm,  asking  his  advice  and 
assistance  for  enabling  him  to  provide  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  Turgot  In  this  letter  he  observed, 
"That  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  were  wont  to 
be  consecrated  only  by  the  Pope  or  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  "The  expression,"  says 
Lord  Hailes  "  is  flattering  and  artful.  Alexander 
meant  to  relieve  his  kingdom  from  the  pretensions 
of  the  one  archbishop  without  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  other.  He  therefore  left  the  right 
of  consecrating  donbtfnl  between  the  Pope  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  seemed  to  place  them  both  on  a  level." 
Eadmcr,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  had  been  fixed 
npon  by  Alexander  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  but  not 
receiving  any  answer  to  his  proposal  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbnry,  the  king  allowed  the  see  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  chief  bishopric  in  his  kingdom,  to 
for  many  years.  At  length,  in  1 120, 


of  Canterbury,  with  a  letter  requesting  the  arch- 
bishop 'to  set  at  liberty'  Eadmer  the  monk,  thai 
he  might  be  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  archbishop  consented  that  Eadmer 
should  have  liberty  to  accept  the  bishopric,  nud 
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with  that  view  he  asked  and  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  the  English  king.  lu  a  letter  to  Alexander 
he  said,  u  I  send  yon  the  person  whom  you  require 
altogether  free?  and  concluded  thus,  "  To  prevent 
the  inconvcniencies  wHch  I  foresee  and  dread,  I 
would  counsel  you  immediately  to  send  him  back 
to  be  consecrated  by  me."  On  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, Eadmer  received  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews 
on  the  29th  of  June  1120.  The  election  was  made 
by  the  clergy  ami  people,  with  the  permission  of 
the  king;  but  on  this  occasion  Eadmer  neither 
received  the  pastoral  staff  nor  the  riug  from  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  nor  did  he  perform  homage. 
Next  day  Alexander  held  a  secret  conference  with 
him  respecting  the  mode  of  his  consecration,  when 
the  king  expressed  his  aversion  at  his  being  con- 
secrated by  the  archbishop  of  York.  Eadmer,  on 
his  part,  declared  that  the  church  of  Canterbury 
had,  by  ancient  right,  a  pre-eminence  over  all 
Britain,  and  he  humbly  proposed  to  receive  con- 
secration from  that  metropolitan  see.  He  found, 
however,  that  Alexander  was  as  much  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  Canterbury  as  he  was  to 
those  of  York,  and  that  he  had  determined  to 
free  the  Scottish  church  from  deiKMidence  on  any 
foreign  sec  bnt  that  of  Rome.  At  Eadmer's  proposal 
Alexander  is  described  as  having  started  from  his 
seat  with  much  emotion,  and  broken  off  the  con- 
ference. He  commanded  the  person,  one  William 
a  monk  of  St.  Edmuudsbury,  who  had  presided  in 
the  bishopric  since  the  death  of  Turgot,  to  resume 
his  functions.  At  the  expiry  of  a  month,  the  king, 
at  the  request  of  his  nobility,  seut  for  Eadmer,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  his  consent  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which  Eadmer  was  to  receive  the  ring 
from  Alexander,  to  take  the  pastoral  staff  from  off 
the  altar,  as  if  receiving  it  of  the  Lord,  and  then  to 
assume  the  charge  of  his  diocese.  While  the  king 
was  absent  with  his  army  quelling  some  insur- 
rection in  the  north,  as  the  Highlanders  of  the 
district  of  Moray,  particularly  at  this  time,  gave 
considerable  opposition  to  his  government,  Eadmer 
was  received  into  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  by  the 
qnecn,  clergy,  and  people. 

Finding,  however,  that  his  own  sovereign  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  had.  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  written  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  prohibiting  him  from  con- 


secrating Eadmer,  and  that  Alexamler  had  also 
received  three  letters  from  him  requiring  bim  not 
to  permit  the  consecration,  the  new  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  resolved  to  repair  to  Canterbury  for 
advice.  On  hearing  of  his  resolution  Alexander 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  "I  received  you  altogether 
free  from  Canterbury;  while  I  live,  I  will  not 
permit  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  be  subjected 
to  that  see."  '-For  your  whole  kingdom," 
answered  Eadmer,  "  I  would  not  renounce  the 
dignity  of  a  monk  of  Canterbury."  "Then," 
replied  the  king  passionately,  "  I  have  done  no- 
thing in  seeking  a  bishop  out  of  Canterbury."  It 
seems  to  have  been  Alexander's  design  by  soliciting 
a  bishop  from  the  province  of  Canterbury,  to  obtain 
one  who  would  have  no  partiality  for  the  see  of 
York,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  win  over  to  support 
the  indepeudency  or  the  Scottish  Church;  but  the 
xeal  of  Eadmer  for  Canterbury  disappointed  hi* 
views.  Eadmer  himself  has  given  an  ample 
account ot  tli  contest  between  him  and  Alexander; 
and  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  has 
generally  followed  his  statements.  The  bishop 
complaius  that  after  the  last  interview  with  the 
king,  the  latter  became  rigorous  aud  unjust,  and 
would  never  afford  him  a  patient  hearing.  He 
refused  to  allow  Eadmer  permission  to  visit 
Canterbury  14  for  the  counsel  and  blessing  (n 


ing  no  doubt  consecration)  of  the  archbishop," 
contending  that  the  church  of  Scotland  owed  no 
subjection  to  Canterbury,  and  that  Eadmer  him- 
self had  been  freed  from  all  subjection  to  it. 

In  the  anomalous  and  uncomfortable  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  Eadmer  was  induced  to 
ask  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  England,  one  Nicho- 
las, whom  Lord  Hailes  conjectures  to  have  been 
an  ecclesiastical  agent,  whose  business  it  was  to 
solicit  causes  at  the  court  of  Rome.  This  man  ad- 
vised him  to  obtain  consecration  from  the  Po|>e, 
under  favonr  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  be  generous  and  hospitable  to  the 
Scots,  as  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  tracta- 
ble and  courteous.  He  concluded  his  letter  thus: 
"  I  entreat  yon  to  let  me  have  as  many  of  the 
fairest  pearls  as  you  can  procure.  In  particular, 
I  desire  four  of  the  largest  sort.  If  you  cannot 
procure  them  otherwise,  ask  them  in  a  present 
from  the  king,  who.  I  know,  has  a  most  abundant 
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store" — a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  wealth  ami 
magnificence  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  at  this 
time 

Eadmer,  in  his  perplexity,  also  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  John  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  of  two  monks 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  answer  which  they  sent  to 
him  seems  to  have  determined  him  npon  resigning 
the  see.  It  was  in  these  terms :  "  If,  as  a  son  of 
peace,  yon  desire  peace,  yon  mnst  seek  it  else- 
where than  in  Scotland.  As  long  as  Alexander 
reigns,  it  w  ill  be  vain  for  you  to  expect  any  frieud- 
ly  intercourse  with  him,  or  quiet  under  his  gov- 
ernment. W'e  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
dispositions :  it  is  his  will  to  be  everything  him- 
self in  his  own  kingdom.  He  is  incensed  against 
you,  although  he  knows  no  reason  for  his  resent- 
ment ;  and  he  will  never  be  perfectly  reconciled 
to  you,  although  he  should  see  reason  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. You  must,  therefore,  either  abandon 
this  country,  or,  by  accommodating  yourself  to  its 
usages,  dishonour  yonr  character  and  hazard  yonr 
salvation.  Should  you  choose  to  depart  from 
among  us,  you  will  be  constrained  to  restore  the 
ring,  which  you  received  from  the  hauds  of  the 
king,  and  the  pastoral  staff  which  yon  took  from 
off  the  altar.  Without  complying  with  these  con- 
ditions yon  will  not  be  permitted  to  depart,  unless 
yon  could  make  to  yourself  wings  and  fly  away." 
Eadmer  consenled  to  restore  the  ring  to  Alexan- 
der, but  with  regard  to  the  pastoral  staff1,  he  de- 
clared that  he  wonld  replace  it  on  the  altar, 
w  hence  he  had  taken  it,  '  and  leave  it  to  be  be- 
stowed by  Christ,'  and  that  since  force  had  been 
used  against  him,  he  would  relinquish  the  bishop- 
ric, and  not  reclaim  it  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der, 4  unless  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  the  con- 
vent of  Canterbury,  and  the  king  of  England.' 
Having  thus,  in  effect,  resigned  his  see,  Eadmer 
was  suffered  qnietly  to  leave  the  kingdom,  He 
afterwards  addressed  a  long  epistle  to  Alexander, 
in  which,  after  setting  forth  hia  pretensions  to  the 
bishopric,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  snbmission  which 
would  have  better  become  him  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od :  "  I  mean  not,  in  any  particular,  to  derogate 
from  the  freedom  and  independeucy  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Should  yon  continue  in  your 
former  sentiments,  I  will  desist  from  my  opposition ; 
for,  with  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  the  arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  sacerdotal  benedic- 
tion, I  had  notions,  which,  as  I  have  since  learn- 
ed, were  erroneous.  They  will  not  separate  me 
from  the  service  of  God  and  yonr  favour.  In 
those  things  I  will  act  according  to  your  inclina- 
tions, if  you  only  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  other 
rights  belonging  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews."  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  too,  wrote  Alexander, 
requiriug  him  to  recall  Eadmer  to  Scotland ;  but 
Alexauder  wonld  not  listen  cither  to  the  solicita- 
tions, though  humbly  enough  expressed,  of  the 
one,  or  the  requisition,  however  peremptory,  of 
the  other.  He  was  resolved  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  church;  and  the  un- 
dauuted  spirit  with  which  he  maintained  it  through- 
out the  whole  contest,  would  have  been  equally 
displayed,  as  Lord  Hailes  justly  remarks,  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  had 
England  ever  attempted  to  call  it  in  question  dur- 
ing his  reign. 

In  Jannary  1123,  about  a  year  before  Alexan- 
der's death,  the  pretensions  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  were  renewed,  on  the  king  procuring  an 
English  monk  named  Robert,  who  was  prior  of 
Scone,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
latter,  however,  was  not  consecrated  till  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  David  I.  about  five  years  af- 
terwards, when  Thnrstin,  archbishop  of  York, 
performed  the  ceremony,  under  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Scots  church. 

YYhllc  thus  successful  in  his  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  metropoli- 
tan sees  of  York  and  Canterbury,  Alexander, 
as  was  usual  in  those  days,  evinced  his  devotion 
to  the  church  by  the  ample  donations  which  he 
made  to  it.  He  bestowed  npon  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews  the  famous  tract  of  land  called  the  Cur- 
sos  Apri,  or  Boar's  Chase,  of  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  assign  the  exact  limits;  but  "so 
called,"  says  Boece,  "  from  a  boar  of  uncommon 
size,  which,  after  having  made  prodigious  havoc 
of  men  and  cattle,  and  having  been  frequently 
attacked  by  the  huntsmen  unsuccessfully,  and  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  was  at  but  set 
upon  by  the  whole  country  up  iq  arms  against 
him,  and  killed  while  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape  across  this  tract  of  ground."  The  historian 
adds,  that  there  were  extant  in  his  time  manifest 
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proofs  of  tlie  existence  of  this  huge  beast ;  its  two 
tusks,  ench  sixteen  inches  long  and  four  thick. 
l<oirig  fixed  with  iron  chains  to  the  great  altar  of 
St.  Andrews,  having  been  placed  there  by  the 
above  named  Bishop  Robert,  who  obtained  the 
grant  of  the  boar  chase  from  Alexander,  although 
not  consecrated  bishop  at  the  time  it  was  bestowed. 
The  legend  that  this  extensive  tract  of  land  was 


conferred  in  370  by  Hungus  or  Hcrgustns,  a  Pict- 
ish  king,  who  is  unknown  to  history,  is  a  monkish 
fiction  Utterly  unworthy  of  attention. 

In  1123,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
near  the  island  of  .Emona,  now  called  Inchcolin, 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Alexander  built  a  monas- 
tery on  that  island,  of  the  mina  of  which  a  wood- 
cm  is  given  underneath. 


The  circumstances  are  thus  related  by  Fordun : 
"  About  the  year  1123,  Alexander  I.  having  some 
business  of  state  which  obliged  him  to  cross  over 
at  the  Queen's  ferry,  was  overtaken  by  a  terri- 
ble tempest  blowing  from  the  south-west,  which 
obliged  the  sailors  to  make  for  this  island,  (,Emo 
na,)  which  they  reached  with  the  grentest  difficulty. 
Here  they  found  a  poor  hermit,  who  lived  a  reli- 
gious life  according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Columba, 
and  performed  service  in  a  small  chapel,  support- 
ing himself  by  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  shel- 
fish  he  conld  pick  up  on  the  Bhorc  ,  nevertheless, 
on  these  small  means  he  entertained  the  king  and 
his  rctinnc  for  three  days — the  time  which  they 
were  confined  here  by  the  wind.  During  the 
storm,  and  whilst  at  sea  and  in  the  greatest  danger, 
♦he  king  made  a  vow  that  if  St.  Columba  would 
bring  him  safe  to  that  island,  he  would  there  fonnd 
a  monastery  to  his  hononr,  which  should  be  nit 
asylum  and  relief  to  navigators.  He  was,  more- 
over, farther  moved  to  this  foundation,  by  having, 


troiu  his  chililhood,  entertained  a  particular  vend  * 
tion  and  honour  for  that  saint,  derived  from  his 
parents,  who  were  long  married  without  issue, 
until  imploring  the  aid  of  St.  Columba,  their 
request  was  most  graciously  granted."  Tie 
monastery  thus  founded  by  Alexander  was  for 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  grateful  and  pious  king  its  founder 
and  patron.  Being  dedicated  to  St.  Colm  or 
Columba,  the  island  obtained  the  name  thereafter 
of  Inchcolm,  which  it  still  retains.  The  king  had 
previonsly  brought  a  colony  of  canons  regular  of 
St.  Augustine  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Oswald 
at  Nastley,  near  Pontefrnct,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
established  them  at  Scone,  the  abbey  of  which  he 
had  founded  in  1114,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael.  This  famous  abbey,  it 
is  well  known,  enclosed  the  celebrated  coronation 
stone  which  was  removed  to  England  by  Edward 
I.,  and  is  still  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  sove  - 
reigns of  Great  Britain  nt  Westminster.  The 
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abbey  of  Scone,  also,  thus  founded  by  Alexander, 
witnessed  llie  crowning  of  the  later  Scoto-Saxon 
kings.  By  a  royal  charter  he  conferred  upon  the 
monks  of  this  abbey  the  right  of  holding  their 
own  court,  and  of  giving  judgment  either  by 
combat,  by  iron,  or  by  water;  together  with  all 
privileges  pertaining  to  their  court;  including  the 
right  in  all  persons  resident  within  their  territory, 
of  refusing  to  answer  except  in  their  own  proper 
court.  [Cartulary  of  Scone,  p.  16.]  This  right 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  w«i  confirmed  by  four 
successive  monarchs.  In  1122,  on  the  death  of 
his  queen,  Sybilla.  who  died  suddenly  at  the  castle 
of  Loch  Tay,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  12th  of  June  of 
that  year,  Alexander  erected  a  priory  on  a  small 
island  on  Loch  Tay,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and 
that  of  his  consort.  According  to  Spottiswood, 
this  priory  was  a  cell  from  the  monastery  of  Scone, 
and  was  founded  by  Queen  Sybilla  herself,  but 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Some  very  inconsider- 
able ruins  of  it  still  remain.  Alexander  also 
granted  varions  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
fermline which  his  father  had  founded,  and  is  said 
to  have  finished  the  chnrch.  His  queen  Sybilla 
also  conferred  lands  on  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  rnde  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  at  that  remote  period,  the  per- 
sonal state  kept  up  by  Alexander  the  First  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  that  of  his  brother-monarch  of  the  richer  coun- 
try of  England.  It  is  well-known  that  in  the 
reign  of  his  father,  Malcolm  Canmore,  an  nnusual 
splendonr  was  introduced  into  the  Scottish  court 
by  his  Saxon  consort,  the  good  queen  Margaret, 
who  not  only  encouraged  the  importation  and  use 
of  rich  vestments  from  foreign  countries,  setting 
the  example  by  being  magnificent  in  her  own  at- 
tire, but  increased  the  nnmbcr  of  attendants  on 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  caused  him  to  be 
served  at  table  on  plate  of  gold  and  silver.  [Tur- 
qoCs  Memoir  of  Quern  Margaret.^    Alexander  I. 


seems  to  have  given  to  his  public  appearances,  as 
sovereign,  a  degree  of  splendonr  till  then  unknown 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  In  his  reign 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  inter- 
course between  Scotland  and  the  East,  as  varions 
oriental  commodities  and  articles  of  Asiatic  luxury 
were  imported  into  this  conntry.    It  is  related  of  | 


this  monarch,  that,  not  content  with  endowing  the 
church  of  St.  Andrews — which  had  been  founded 
in  his  reign  by  Turgot,  its  archbishop — with  nn- 
merons  lands,  and  conferring  <i|>on  it  various  im- 
munities, as  an  additional  evidence  of  his  devotion 
to  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Andrew,  after  whom  the 
see  was  called,  he  commanded  his  favourite  Ara- 
bian horse  to  be  led  up  to  the  high  altar,  his  sad- 
dle and  bridle  being  splendidly  ornamented,  while 
his  housings  were  of  a  rich  cloth  of  velvet.  The 
king's  body  armour,  of  superb  Turkish  manufac- 
ture, and  studded  with  jewels,  with  his  spear  and 
his  shield  of  silver,  were  at  the  same  time  brought 
by  a  squire ;  and  these,  along  with  the  horse  and 
his  furniture,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  his  pre- 
lates and  barons,  solemnly  devoted  and  presented 
to  the  church.  The  housings  and  arms  were 
shown  in  the  days  of  the  historian  who  has  re- 
corded the  event.  [Extract  from  the  Register  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Pinkertons  Disserta- 
tion, Appendix,  vol.  i.  p.  464.  Winton,  vol.  i. 
p.  286.  See  also  Tytter's  History  of  Scotland,  vol. 
ii.  p.  198.] 

The  rising  commerce  of  the  country  in  those 
early  times  was  much  aided  and  advanced  by  the 
settlement,  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  the  Bor- 
ders, of  numbers  of  Flemish  merchants,  who,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Alexander,  gradually  spread  into 
Scotland,  and  at  a  later  period,  namely,  in  the 
reign  of  David  the  First,  were  found  in  nil  the 
towns  along  the  east  coast,  and  even  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom,  wherever  traffic  could 
be  safely  and  profitably  carried  on.  The  money 
in  circulation  in  Scotland  at  that  period  appears 
to  have  been  of  silver  only.  Indeed,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Robert  the  Second,  the  gold  coinage  of 
England,  then  current  in  Scotland,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  gold  money  in  use.  Of  the  early 
silver  money  of  Scotland,  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens yet  found  are  the  penuies  of  Alexander  the 
First,  which  are  now  extremely  rare.  They  are 
described  as  being  of  the  same  firmness,  weight, 
and  form  as  the  contemporary  English  coins  of 
the  same  denomination,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
Robert  the  First,  the  money  of  Scotland  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  value  and  standard  as  that  of 
England.  [See  Ruddiman's  Introduction  to  An- 
derson's Diplomata,  pp.  54,  hb.—Tutler's  W*t»ry 
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of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.]    The  annexed  en-  i  lower  leg  and  foot  are  protected  by  a  short  boot. 


graving  of  the  silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I.  is 
from  Anderson's  Numismata. 


Annexed  is  a  seal  of  Alexnnder  I.,  in  which  he 
is  represented  fully  cased  in  the  armour  of  that 
period : 


Here  wo  find  the  scaled  mail-coat 
masclcs,  or  lozenged  pieces  of  steel,  sewed  upon  a 
tunic  of  leather,  and  reaching  only  to  the  mid  thigh. 
The  hood  is  of  one  piece  w  ith  the  tunic,  and  covers 
the  head,  which  is  protected  with  a  conical  steel 
cap,  and  a  nasal ;  the  sleeves  are  loose,  so  as  to 
show  the  linen  tunic  worn  next  the  skin,  and  again 
appearing  In  graceful  folds  above  the  knee;  the 


armed  with  a  spur.  The  king  holds  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear,  to  which  a  pennoncelle,  or  small  flag, 
is  attached,  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  Henry 
the  First;  the  saddle  is  peaked  before  and  behind; 
and  the  horse  on  w  hich  he  rides  la  ornamented  by 
a  rich  fringe  round  the  chest,  but  altogether  un- 
armed. [.W  in  the  Diplomata  Scotia,  plate  7. 
Tytler's  History  of  Scotland  vol.  11.  p.  360.] 

Alexander  the  First  died  at  Stirling  on  the  27th 
of  April  1124,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  rcigv 
and  leaving  no  issue  w  as  succeeded  by  his  young- 
est brother,  David.  He  was  interred  before  the 
high  altar  at  Dunfermline,  near  to  his  father 
During  his  reign,  as  during  that  of  his  brother  and 
predecessor  Edgar,  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
forms  of  government,  except  iu  the  Gaelic  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  were  purely  Saxon ;  and  to  this 
particular  epoch  in  our  nation's  history,  may  be 
traced  the  earliest  existence  in  Scotland  of  some 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  after  that  period 
discharged  some  of  the  more  important  functions 
of  the  government,  as  the  chancellor,  the  consta- 
ble, &c.  The  former  was  the  most  intimate  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  and  generally  the  witness  to  his 
charters,  letters,  and  proclamations,  and  the  lat- 
ter, an  office  of  nndonbted  Norman  origin,  was 
the  leader  of  the  whole  military  power  of  the 
kingdom.  The  first  appearance  in  Scotland  of  the 
now  ancient  office  of  sheriff  is  also  referred  to  this 
reign,  although  the  division  of  the  country  into 
regular  sheriffdoms  did  not  take  place  till  a  mnch 
later  period.  "  During  the  reigns  of  Edgar  ami 
Alexander  I.,"  says  Skene,  "the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  what  had  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Thorfinn  (during  the  Norwegian  con- 
quest consisting  of  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Highlands),  exhibited 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Saxon  England,  with  its 
earls,  thanes,  and  sheriffs,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaelic 
Maormors,  who  yielded  so  far  to  Saxon  influence 
as  to  assume  the  Saxon  title  of  earl."  [History 
oftlic  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  p.  128.]  The  personal 
character  of  Alexander  was  bold  and  energetic, 
and  his  disposition  fiery  and  impetuous.  Strenn 
ous  in  maintaining  his  authority,  he  had,  early  in 
his  reign,  applied  himself  to  repressing  the  disor- 
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tiers  and  insurrections  which  were  contiuually 
breaking  out  in  the  Celtic  portion  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  his  ardeut  temper  and  daring  spirit  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  success  in  overawing 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and  reduc- 
ing them  to  submission.  The  boldest  chieftains 
are  said  to  have  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  the 
epithet  of  4  Pierce"  attached  to  his  name  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  energy  which  he  at  all  times 
displayed,  and  which  was  necessary  for  reclaiming 
the  Scots  from  that  savage  barbarism  into  which 
they  had  relapsed  under  Donald  Bane.  Although 
terrible  to  the  rest  of  his  people,  Alexander  is  de- 
scribed by  Aldred,  as  being  humble  and  courteous 
to  the  clergy,  44  not  ignorant  of  letters,"  liberal 
even  to  profusion,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  the 
poor. — Hailri  Annuls  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  and  Uie 
authorise*  Quoted  in  the  preceding  article. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  fourth 
in  succession  from  the  subject  of  the  foregoiug  me- 
moir, to  whom  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  great 
grand-nephew,  was  bom  at  Iladdinglou  24  Aug., 
1 198.  He  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  William 
snrnamed  the  Lion,  his  predecessor  on  the  throne. 
His  mother,  Ermangarde,  was  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Viscount  de  Beaumont,  a  descendant  from 
Henry  I.  of  England,  through  his  mother,  a  na- 
tural daughter  of  that  monarch.  He  succeeded 
his  father  December  4,  1214,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  William  his  fa- 
ther, that  monarch  had  been  engaged  in  warlike 
demonstrations  against  England,  followed,  (in 
1209,)  by  a  treaty  of  a  singular  character,  of  which 
the  provisions  have  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 
It  appears  that  during  the  tronbles  in  which  John 
—the  monarch  who  then  sat  ujton  the  English 
throne — was  involved,  (in  consequence  of  disputes 
with  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  dissatisfaction 
of  his  barons,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  conces- 
sion by  him  of  Magna  Charta,)  William— conceiv- 
ing the  opportunity  to  be  favourable — took  occa- 
sion to  demand  that  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  (which 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
had  constituted  the  county  or  province  of  North- 
uinbria,  and  under  that  designation  had  been  held 


during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
father David  I.,  by  the  eldest  son  of  that  mon- 
arcn,  the  fatner  of  William,  as  a  fief  of  the  English 
crown,  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  had  been 
resumed  by  Heury  II.,)  should  be  restored  to  the 
Scottish  nation.  How  far  that  claim — one  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  Scottish  history — was  founded 
in  right,  does  not  properly  fall  to  be  considered  in 
this  biography,  but  will  be  treated  of  in  that  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  the  brother  of  William,  on  whose 
accession  these  counties  were  restored  to  Henry, 
and  to  which  therefore  we  refer.  We  may,  how- 
ever, remark,— unwilling  as  we  are  to  yield  to  any 
one  in  the  assertion  of  the  just  rights  of  Scotland,— 
that  there  does  not  appear  in  the  circumstances 
any  warrant  for  assuming — as  William  then  did, 
and  as  Scottish  writers  have  hitherto  done — that 
the  intrusting  of  the  government  of  these  coun- 
ties by  Stephen  in  February  1139  to  Prince  Hcn- 
rv,  son  of  David — as  an  individual  lordship  for 
which  he  rendered  homage— can  be  construed  in- 
to permanent  cession  of  their  possession  from  the 
Euglish  to  the  Scottish  crown.  It  may  more  pro- 
bably be  inferred  ais  done  in  guarantee  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  solemn  engagement  then  entered 
into  with  David  by  Stephen,  that  the  crown  of 
England— usurped  by  him— should  at  his  death 
descend  to  Henry,  grand-nephew  of  David,— son 
of  the  empress  Matilda  his  sister's  daughter  the 
rightful  heiress, — on  whose  behalf  alone  it  was 
that  that  wise  and  righteous  prince  had  professed 
to  take  up  anns.  The  retention  in  his  own  hands 
by  the  English  king,  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  government  by  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
of  the  commanding  strengths  of  Bamborough, 
Norham,  and  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  (the  two  former 
situated  near  the  Scottish  border,)  and  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  supposed 
cessiou  on  the  part  of  English  historians,  gives 
additional  probability  to  this  aspect  of  the  trans- 
action. Its  resumption,  therefore,  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  stipulation  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  David,  may  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
have  involved,  no  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  appears  to  have  been  peace- 
fully acquiesced  in  by  Malcolm,  the  then  reign- 
ing king.  In  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
that  period,  however,  it  will  frequently  be  found 
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that  the  occasion  of  distraction  or  civil  contest 
on  the  part  of  the  one  was  frequently  embraced, 
to  press  to  an  issue  assumed  or  disputed  chums  on 
the  part  of  the  other,  and  the  fearful  state  of  mat- 
ters which  then  obtained  in  Eugland— placed  as  it 
was  under  a  papal  iuterdict,  the  public  services  of 
religion  suspended,  the  rites  of  interment  with- 
held, the  prelates  banished,  and  the  nobles  insult- 
ed—presented  an  opportunity  too  tempting  to  be 
withstood  by  William,  for  making  a  demand  which, 
if  yielded  to,  would  at  once  aggrandize  his  king- 
dom, and  avenge  his  long  captivity.  Nor  is  there 
wanting,  in  the  earlier  history  of  that  monarch 
himself,  more  than  oue  incident  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remark. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties, however,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  or 
this  treaty,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  according 
to  the  English  historians,  John, — notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  the 
loss  of  reputation  he  had  sustained  by  acquiescing 
in  the  conquest  of  the  English  provinces  in  France, 
—appears,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  military  pre- 
parations of  William,  to  have  manifested  a  de- 
gree of  energy  unusual  to  him,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  do  some  act  that  would  give  a  lustre  to  his  gov- 
ernment. He  is  represented  by  them  as  having 
been  successful  in  his  military  enterprises  in  Scot- 
laud,  as  also  in  others  which  he  uudertook  against 
the  Irish  and  Welsh.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  that  by  the  treaty  in  question, 
the  king  of  Scotland  hound  himself  to  pay  to  John 
fifteen  thousand  nierks  (supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling of  our  present  money)  in  two  years,  by  four 
equal  payments,  "for  procuring  his  good  will 
(benevokntia),  and  for  fulfilling  certain  conven- 
tions between  them,"  contained  in  a  charter  which 
has  not  been  preserved.  For  the  performance  of 
this  treaty  William  gave  John  hostages.  He 
likewise  delivered  his  two  daughters,  Margaret 
and  Isabella,  to  the  king  of  England  to  l>e  edu- 
cated at  his  court,  and  "that  they  might  be  pro- 
vided by  him  iu  suitable  matches,"  but  not  to 
be  considered  as  hostages.  About  thirty  years 
thereafter  it  was  stated  in  the  English  parliament 
that  the  conditions  of  the  charter  referred  to  were 
that  the  two  Scottish  princesses  should  be  mar- 


ried to  kiug  John's  two  sous,  and  that  the  money, 
together  with  a  renuueiation  of  his  claim  to  the 
northern  counties,  was  given  by  William  as  their 
marriage  portion.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justici- 
ary of  England,  who  married  the  princes  Mar 
garet,  positively  denied,  however,  all  knowledge  01 
any  such  conditiun  as  the  former;  while  some 
Scottish  writers  subsequently  founded  on  iu  non- 
fulfilment  a  supposed  claim  for  the  restitution  of 
the  latter.    [Sec  Life  of  William  the  Lion,  post.] 

Shortly  after  Alexander  came  to  the  throne 
affairs  iu  England  became  involved  iu  a  still 
greater  degree  of  confusion  than  before.  John, 
perfidious  and  pcijurcd  as  tyrannical,  had  violated 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Chart  a,  set  his  barons  at 
defiance,  and  threatened  alike  to  crush  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  and  their  power.  In  this 
emergency,  they  decided  to  reuouncenheir  allegi- 
ance to  him,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  offer  the 
crown  of  England  to  Louis,  son  of  the  king  of 
France.  At  the  same  time  such  of  them  as  held 
possessions  in  the  uortheru  counties  applied  to 
Alexander,  and  offered  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
these  districts  as  the  consideration  for  his  aidiug 
them  against  their  oppressor.  Although  so  young, 
Alexander  was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself  ol 
the  proposal,  and  an  agreement  was  accordingly 
entered  into  to  that  effect.  Iu  accordance  with 
this  agreement,  Alexander  with  an  army  marched 
into  Northumberland,  and  on  the  18th  of  October 
1-215,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that 
county  at  Fcltou  castle.  The  castle  of  Norham 
was  besieged  by  him  for  forty  days,  during  which 
time  Eustace  de  Vcsci, — one  of  the  principal  bar- 
ons of  the  northern  counties,  who  had  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  John,— gave 
him  investiture  of  the  county  of  Northumberland 
by  livery  and  sasinc.  The  intelligence  of  these 
negotiations,  however,  again  stirred  up  John  to 
unwonted  activity,  and  he  resolved  to  crush  the 
northern  invasion  before  Louis  should  arrive  in 
England.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas, whilst  a  deep  fall  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  consisting  principally 
of  foreigu  mercenaries,  he  advanced  into  Yorkshire 
and  Northumberland,  devastating  the  estates  ol 
the  confederated  barons,  and  burning  and  slaying 
wherever  he  came.    All  the  castles  and  towns 
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Uicy  could  take  were  given  to  the  flames,  King 
■I  "ii  11  himself  setting  the  example,  as  he  tired  with 
hi*  own  hands  in  the  morning  the  house  in  which 
lie  had  rested  the  preceding  night. 

On  the  approach  northward  of  John,  Alexander 
raised  the  siege  of  Norham,  and  retired  within  his 
own  dominions.  The  English  barous  accompanied 
him,  and  those  of  the  uorthern  counties  did  homage 
to  Alexander  at  the  abbey  of  Melrose  on  the  15th 
January  1216.  [CkroniclcofMclrote,  p.  190.]  John 
villi  his  mixed  and  savage  host  of  foreign  soldiery 
followed,  burniug,  in  their  march,  the  towns  of 
Werk,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Mitford,  aud  Roxburgh. 
After  storming  Berwick  they  entered  Scotland, 
torturing,  plundering,  and  massacring  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  way.  The  towns  of  Dunbar  and 
Haddington  were  likewise  burnt  to  the  ground. 
John  was  determined  to  have  vengeauce  on  Alex- 
ander for  the  assistance  which  ho  had  given  to  the 
patriotic  barous  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him.  "Wo  will  smoke,"  he  said,  "the  little  red 
fox  out  of  his  covert."  From  this  laconic  descrip- 
tion of  him  we  may  infer  that  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond was  both  diminutive  in  stature  aud  ruddy  in 
complexion.  John  pursued  his  devastating  course 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  a  country  which  his  troops  had 
ravaged  so  completely  that  it  no  longer  Hifordcd 
them  subsistence.  In  his  retreat,  his  forces  burnt 
the  priory  of  Coldingham,  which  hud  been  found- 
ed iu  the  year  1098  by  Edgar  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick;  John  himself,  as  was 
his  usual  practice,  giving  the  example  to  his  bru- 
tal soldiery  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which 
lie  had  lodged. 

For  the  priory  of  Coldingham  thus  ruthlessly 
consumed  by  John's  savage  followers,  Alexander, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  kings  since  the 
time  of  Edgar  its  founder,  had  a  great  veneration. 
He  had  not  only  confirmed  the  charters  which  his 
predecessors  had  granted  to  it,  but  exempted  the 
prior  and  his  monks  from  a  sum  of  twenty  merks 
that  they  had  been  In  the  custom  of  paying  yearly 
to  his  exchequer,  under  the  name  of  waltinga, — a 
tax  which  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the 
landholders  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing an. I  maintaining  iu  repair  the  government  for- 
»re.<»cs.  He  also  issued  a  writ  to  Robert  dc  Bern- 


ham,  the  mayor,  and  to  the  bailiffs  of  Berwick, 
enjoining  them  to  allow  free  passage  to  foreign 
merchants,  when  on  their  way  to  the  priory  to 
purchase  the  wool  and  other  commodities  belong- 
ing to  the  monks,  aud  prohibiting  every  one  from 
seizing  any  property,  moveable  or  immoveable, 
belonging  to  the  convent,  within  the  barony  or 
lordship  of  Coldiugham,  for  debt  on  forfeiture. 
Besides  these  immunities,  he  released  "  the  twelfth 
village  of  Coldinghamshire,  or  that  in  which  the 
church  is  founded,"  from  the  aids  aud  military 
service  which  had  formerly  been  exacted.  It  was 
not  likely  therefore  that  he  would  allow  John's 
destructive  march  to  pass  without  taking  dreadful 
reprisals. 

Accordingly,  iu  the  month  of  February  fol- 
lowing this  inroad,  Alexander  in  his  turn  wast  • 
ed  the  western  marches  with  fire  and  sword 
aud  penetrated  iuto  Cumberland.  Some  of  the 
undisciplined  Scots,  by  which  name  the  monk- 
ish historians  distinguish  the  Highlanders  iu  his 
army,  plundered  and  burnt  the  abbey  of  Holm- 
cultram,  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  the  pri- 
ory of  Coldingham  by  the  English.  These  rever- 
end chroniclers  relate  with  apparent  delight  that 
two  thousand  of  the  Scots,  on  their  way  home 
with  their  booty,  were  drowued  in  the  flooded 
current  of  the  river  Eden,  as  a  judgment  for  their 
sacrilegious  violation  of  a  holy  house.  After  a 
temporary  retreat  into  his  own  territories,  Alex- 
ander invaded  Cumberland  a  second  time,  in  the 
month  of  July,  with  all  his  army,  except  the 
Highlanders,  whom  he  had  chastised  and  dis- 
missed [C'firon.  Mel.,  p.  191],  aud  on  the  8tli  of 
August,  he  took  |iossession  of  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
The  castle,  however,  held  out  against  him.  He 
then  marched  southwards  quite  through  England 
to  Dover,  to  join  Louis,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  by  this  time  had  arrived  in  England 
In  his  progress  Alexander  assaulted  Bernard  cas- 
tle, the  scat  of  the  Baliol  family,  then  held  by  a 
garrison  for  John.  Eustace  de  Vesci,  who  had 
given  him  investiture  of  Northumberland  at  Nor- 
ham castle,  was  slain  there.  On  arriving  at  Dover 
he  found  I^ouis  besieging  the  castle,  and  as  the 
English  barons  had  done,  he  did  homage  to  that 
prince  for  all  his  lauds  in  England,  and  particularly 
for  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
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and  Westmoreland,  which  were  then  granted  to 
him  by  charter.  [RytneSs  Fadera,  torn.  ii.  p.  217.] 
This  he  might  very  well  do,  for  the  French  prince 
Louis  bad  not  only  been  offered  and  had  accepted 
the  crown  of  England,  but  actually  had  a  claim  to 
it  in  right  of  his  wife.  On  this  occasion  Louis,  on 
bis  part,  swore  that  he  would  not  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  an  oath  which  be  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  violate.  On  his  return  homeward  Alex- 
ander met  with  some  obstruction  in  passing  the 
Trent,  the  bridge  at  Newark  having  been  broken 
down  by  the  army  of  King  John,  who  expired  at 
the  castle  of  Newark,  19th  Oct.  1216. 

Some  time  before  this  (May  15, 1213)  John  had 
been  reduced  to  the  unworthy  expedient  of  sur- 
rendering his  dominions  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  consenting  to  hold  them  hencefor- 
ward only  as  his  vassal,  as  a  means  of  escaping 
from  the  consequences  of  the  papal  interdict,  and 
threatened  excommunication.  When  compelled 
by  bis  barons  and  clergy  (June  19,  1215)  to  sign 
the  Great  Charter,  inwardly  resolving  to  violate 
its  provisions,  he,  as  one  means  of  effecting  this, 
laid  a  statement  of  the  matter,  with  a  complaint 
of  the  violence  imposed  upon  him,  before  his  feu- 
dal lord,  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  issued  a  bull, 
absolving  him  from  his  oath,  annulling  the  char- 
ter, and  prohibiting  the  barons  from  exacting  the 
observance  of  it,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Strange  to  say,  the  English  primate  refused  to 
obey  the  pope  in  publishing  the  sentence,  and 
though  suspended  on  account  of  this  proceeding, 
and  a  new  and  particular  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  issued  by  name  against  the  principal 
bnrons,— including  not  only  the  French  prince 
Louis,  but  Alexander  and  his  whole  army,  and 
tbe  entire  realm  of  Scotland, — the  nobility  and 
people,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  both  kingdoms 
adhered  to  the  combination  against  him,  aud  so 
little  zeal  in  the  matter  was  manifested  by  the 
clergy  of  Scotland,  that  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
elapsed  before  it  was  published  there.  [Chron, 
Melrote,  192.  Fordun,  ix.  31.] 

Although  Alexander,  as  already  stated,  had 
taken  the  town  of  Carlisle,  the  castle  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  by  him  unsuccessfully.  While 
engaged  in  this  siege,  a  portion  of  the  army  of 
Trine*  Louis  was  entirely  defeated  iu  the  streets 


of  Lincoln,  19th  May  1217,  the  count  dc  Perche, 
its  commander-in-chief,  being  killed,  aud  many 
of  the  chief  commanders  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
news  of  this  defeat,  Priucc  Louis,  who  was  still 
occupied  with  the  siege  of  Dover,  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  learned  the  further  defeat  of  a 
fleet  bringing  him  reinforcements  from  France, 
and  the  general  defection  of  the  barons,  as  they 
had  by  this  time  become  suspicious  of  his  inten- 
tion. In  the  general  turn  which  men's  disposi- 
tions had  taken,  the  excommnuication  denouueed 
by  the  legate  failed  not  now  to  produce  a  mighty 
effect  on  them,  and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
consider  a  cause  as  impious,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unfortunate,  and  for  which  they  had  already 
entertained  an  unsurmountable  aversion.  Seeing 
his  cause  to  ha  desperate,  Louis  now  began  to  be 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  pro- 
tector of  the  realm  of  England,— Hem  y  the  Third, 
the  son  and  successor  of  King  John,  being  then  a 
minor, — and  a  peace  was  concluded,  Louis  stipu- 
lating for  a  full  indemnity  to  the  English  of  his 
party — with  a  restitution  of  their  honours  and  for- 
tunes, together  with  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  those  liberties  which  that  wise  noble  bad  guar- 
anteed in  the  uame  of  the  prince  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
nation — and  formally  renouncing  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  England.  That  Louis  might  be 
reconciled  to  the  holy  see,  be  did  penance  by 
walking  barefooted  to  the  legate's  tent,  in  pres- 
ence of  both  armies.  He  then  departed  with  all 
his  foreign  forces  to  Fiance. 

On  receiving  Intelligence  of  these  events,  Alex- 
ander, who  was  then  on  his  march  into  England, 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  young  king  Hen- 
ry III.,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  negotia- 
tion, a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  He 
then  yielded  up  the  town  of  Carlisle  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  au  interview  which  he  had  w  ith  King 
Henry  at  Northampton,  he  did  homage  to  him, 
— but  for  his  English  possessions  only,  as  Scot- 
tish writers  allege,— and  returned  into  Scotland. 
[CAron.  Mel.  192,  194,  195.    Fordun  ix.  31.] 

Alexander  now  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Pope,  and  having  procured  a  safe  conduct  from 
England,  he  proceeded  to  Tweedmouth,  on  tho 
English  side  of  the  Border,  and  there  met  the 
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archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  who 
had  been  delegated  by  the  Pope's  legate  for  the 
pnrjiose,  and  received  absolntiou  from  their  hands, 
1st  December  1217,  without  being  culled  upon  to 
I » -  - 1  in  the  ignominious  |>cnauc«  which  generally 
preceded  absolution.  Some  days  thereafter  the 
delegates  also  removed  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion from  Alexander's  mother,  queen  Ermeugarde. 
The  sentence  was  also  removed  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  nation,  except  the  prelates 
and  the  clergy,  who  had  becomo  obnoxious  by 
reason  of  their  reluctance  to  publish  the  bull. 

In  the  spring  of  1218,  William,  prior  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Walter  de  Wisbech,  archdeacon  of  York, 
traversed  Scotland,  "  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen," 
for  the  purpose  of  absolving  the  Scottish  clergy 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  While 
upon  this  tour,  ou  arriving  at  a  towu  they  sum- 
aioned  the  clergy  to  attend  them,  and  having 


required  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  papal 
legate,  and  to  make  n  candid  confession  of  all 
matters  concerning  which  they  were  naked,  the)' 
absolved  them,  staudiug  barefoot  before  the  doors 
of  their  churches  and  abbeys.  The  commission- 
ers were  very  sumptuously  entertained,  and  their 
favour  was  courted  by  large  bribes  of  money,  and 
many  preeents.  [liidpnth's  Border  History,  p. 
127.]  On  their  return  south  they  halted  at  the 
abbey  of  Lindores,  where  the  prior  of  Dnrham 
was  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke,  a  fire  having 
broken  out  in  the  chamber  where  he  slept,  through 
the  carelessness  and  rioting  of  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  wine,  "his  chainbermaii,"  as  Balfour 
pithily  says,  "  being  verey  dninke."  He  died  at 
Coldingham  priory,  which  appears  to  have  been 
partially  restored  after  its  bunting  by  King  Juhn 
in  1216.  The  following  is  a  woodcut  of  the  niiiiF 
of  this  celebrated  priory. 


Against  these  proceedings  the  king  appealed  to 
Rome,  while  the  clergy  themselves  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  three  bishops  to  the  Pope.  A  judgment  was 
obtained  in  their  favour,  which  declared  that  the 
legate  hod  exceeded  his  powers,  and  not  only  was 


absolution,  grauted  by  Popo  Honorius,  bnt  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Scottish  church  were 
continued  [Fordun  4  Goodal,  vol.  II.  pp.  40,  42.] 
For  this  favour  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  is 
the  resjiect  and  obedience  which  Alexander  bail 
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manifested  to  the  papal  see.  This  concession  on 
his  part  in  a  few  years  thereafter  (in  1225)  led  to 
!  one  of  still  greater  importance.  The  Scottish 
clergy  having  represented  to  the  l'o|>e.  that  from 
the  want  of  a  metropolitan  they  could  not  hold  a 
provincial  council,  he  authorized  them  to  hold  a 
general  council  of  their  own  authority.  Of  this 
permission  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage, 
and  having  assembled  under  its  sanction,  they 
drew  up  a  distinct  form  of  proceeding,  by  which 
the  Scottish  provincial  councils  were  in  future  to 
lie  held  ;  instituted  the  office  of  Conservator  Sta- 
tntorum,  and  continued  to  assemble  frequent  pro- 
vincial councils,  unfettered  by  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  superior. 

By  one  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
In  1217  between  Alexander  and  Henry,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should  marry 
the  princess  Joan,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king  of 
England ;  and  their  nuptials,  after  some  delays, 
occasioned  by  the  detention  of  the  princess  in 
Prance,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  June  1221. 
The  princess  Joan,  on  her  marriage,  wns  secured 
in  a  jointure  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  land  rent. 
[Fcrtlcrtiy  torn.  ii.  p.  252.]  Lord  Hailes  says, 
"The  jointure  lands  were  Jedworth,  I^ssudden, 
Kinghom,  and  Crail.  Any  deficiencies  were  to 
be  made  pood  out  of  the  castles  and  castellanys  of 
Ayr,  Ruthergleu,  Lanark,  and  the  rents  of  Clydes- 
dale. Kiiighorn  and  Crail  were,  at  that  time, 
part  of  the  jointure  lands  of  the  queen-dowager." 

The  peace  with  England  and  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  to  the  English  king's  sister  put  a  stop 
to  all  hostilities  between  the  two  nations  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  introduced  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  royal  families,  now  so  nearly  re- 
lated, which  for  a  long  time  continued  uninterrupt- 
ed. The  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  court  of  England  ;  where  they 
were  nobly  entertained,  and  received  many  valu- 
able proofs  of  friendship  from  King  Henry.  The 
alliance  with  England  was  still  farther  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  Alexander's  two  sisters, 
the  princesses  Margaret  and  Isabella,  who  had 
been  sent  to  England  in  the  preceding  reign,  to 
English  barons  of  great  power  and  influence, 
namely,  Margaret,  soon  after  her  brother's  mar- 
riego  in  1221,  to  the  celebrated  Hubert  de  Burgh,  ] 


justiciary  of  England,  and  Isabella,  ii:  1225,  to 
Roger  Bigot,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  Bigot. 
[Fordun.  ix.  32,  33.  Fcedera,  i.  227,  228,  374. 
Mattii.  Paris,  216.]  For  providing  portions  for 
his  sisters,  Alexander,  in  1224,  levied  an  aid  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  upon  the  nation.  This  grant 
is  stated  by  some  of  our  Scottish  writers,  in  the 
loose  manner  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
write  of  events  which  took  place  at  that  remote 
period,  to  have  been  authorized  by  Alexander's 
parliament;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  imposed 
by  the  simple  order  of  the  king  himself,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  meeting  of  the  three  I 
estates,  or  even  of  the  council  of  the  king.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  parliament  was  then  unknown  in 
Scotland.  The  first  meeting,  indeed,  of  what 
may  be  termed  one  did  not  take  place  till  1289, 
fully  sixty-five  years  later,  when,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
that  is,  the  five  guardians  or  regents,  ten  bishops, 
twelve  earls,  twenty-three  abbots,  eleven  priors, 
and  forty-eight  barons,  calling  themselves  the 
community  of  Scotland,  although  no  representa- 
tives of  the  burghs  or  of  the  people  were  among 
them,  met  at  Brigham,  now  Birgham,  an  obscure 
village  in  Berwickshire,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  pro|K>sal  for  a  marriage  between  the  prince  ol 
Wales,  the  son  of  Edward  the  First  of  England, 
and  the  young  queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  called 
"  the  Maiden  of  Norway."  When  Fordun  (vol. 
ii.  p.  34)  asserts  that  Alexander  the  Second,  im- 
mediately after  his  coronation,  held  his  parliament 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  confirmed  to  the  chan- 
cellor, constable,  and  chamberlain  the  same  high 
offices  which  they  had  filled  at  his  father's  death, 
the  word  parliament  so  used  may  be  held  only  to 
mean  an  assembly  of  the  court,  or  the  council  of 
his  nobles  and  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
not  a  parliament,  or  even  convention  of  estates,  in 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  word.  [See  Tyller't 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  sect.  3.] 

Anciently  the  barons  of  the  realm,  with  the 
crown  vassals  and  higher  clergy,  constituted  the 
communitut  regni,  which  formed  the  parliament,  » 
as  Mr.  Skene  terms  it,  of  all  Teutonic  nations. 
To  this  body,  composed  of  Celtic,  Norman,  and 
Saxon  dignitaries  and  landholders,  belonged  the 
j  duty  of  counselling  the  monarch,  and  expressing 
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the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  without  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  having  either  a  voice  or 
a  will  in  the  matter,  the  principle  of  elective  re- 
presentation being  altogether  unknown  to  them. 
But  there  was  another  and  even  n  higher  body  iu 
the  state,  independent  of  the  cwnmunitos,  whose 
peculiar  privileges  were  only  exercised  on  great  and 
rare  occasions,  namely,  when  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  throne.  This  was  the  Septem  Comites  Rtgni 
Scotia,  "the  seven  earls  of  Scotland."  Until  very 
recently,  the  existence  of  such  a  corporate  body 
in  the  state  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown. 
To  Sir  Francis  Palgnive  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing made  the  discovery  of  a  fact  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  right  understanding  of  the  history 
of  Scotland.  It  is  proved,  he  says  in  his  '  Trea- 
sury Documents  illustrative  of  Scottish  History," 
published  in  1837.  that  "  there  existed  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Scotland,  a  known  and  estab- 
lished constitutional  body  denominated  '  the  seven 
earls  of  Scotland,'  jiossessing  privileges  of  siugular 
importance  as  a  distiuct  estate  iu  the  realm,  sev- 
ered equally  from  the  other  earls,  and  from  the 
body  of  the  baronage."  These  seven  earls  as  a 
body  derived  their  functions  from  the  old  Celtic 
constitution  of  the  country,  ancient  Albania,  or 
Scotland,  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  be- 
ing divided  into  seven  great  provinces  or  govern- 
ments. The  Pictish  names  of  these  provinces 
were  Fiv,  Cait,  Fotla,  Fortrein,  Circui,  Ce,  and 
Fidach,  corresponding  with,  according  to  Geraldus 
Cambrensis,  Fife,  Caithness,  Atlioll  and  Garmo- 
rin,  Stratherne  and  Menteth,  Angus  and  Meatus, 
Moray  and  Ross,  and  Marr  and  Buchan.  Three 
of  these  were  provinces  of  the  Southern  Picts, 
namely,  Fife,  Stratherne  and  Menteth,  and  Angus 
and  Mearns;  the  other  four  belonged  to  the  nor- 
thern Picts.  These  seven  provinces  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts  or  Scotland  proper,  previous 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  Scottish  conquest,  in 
843,  having  added  to  it  Dalriada,  which  after- 
wards became  Argylc,  and  Caithness  having  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  century  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Norwegians,  the  former  was  after 
that  period  substituted  for  the  latter,  and  the  earl 
of  Argylc  instead  of  the  carl  of  Caithness  was 
numbered  among  "the  seven  carls."  The  Pictish 
nation  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  fourteen  tribes 


spread  over  the  seven  provinces  named,  in  each 
of  which  one  of  the  seven  superior  chiefs  ruled 
under  the  Celtic  name  of  maormor.  In  the  reign 
of  Edgar  they  assumed  the  Saxon  title  of  earl, 
and  their  territories  were  exactly  the  same  with 
the  earldoms  into  which  the  north  of  Scotland  was 
afterwards  divided. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Skene's  valuable  '  History  of  the  Highlanders,' 
will  be  found  a  clear  account  o(  the  '  seven  ancient 
provinces  of  Scotland,'  over  which  the  seven  earls 
presided.  It  was  the  privilege  of  these  seven 
superior  chiefs,  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a 
peculiar  estate  in  the  realm,  to  appoint  a  king, 
whenever  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  to  invest  him 
with  the  royal  authority,  a  right  which  they  appear 
to  have  exercised  after  the  Pictish  kingdom  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Among  the  other  documents 
preserved  in  the  Treasury,  illustrative  of  Scottish 
history,  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  have  brought  to  light,  is  a  roll  contain- 
ing the  appeal  of  the  seven  earls  in  1290  to  the 
authority  and  protection  of  Edward  I.  and  th». 
English  crown,  against  William  Fraser,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badcnoch, 
the  Scottish  regents,  during  the  interregnum  that 
succeeded  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  on 
the  ground  that  the  regents  were  infringing  or  in- 
tending to  infringe  this  their  constitutional  fran- 
chise ;  which  appeal,  it  is  now  understood,  led  to 
the  famous  summons  of  the  English  monarch 
that  the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  should  meet 
him  at  Norham  in  the  English  territories,  on  the 
10th  of  May  1291,  to  decide  npon  the  claims  of 
the  various  com|>etitors  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
Having  given  this  explanation,  which  will  form  a 
key  to  much  of  what  would  be  otherwise  unintel  • 
ligible  or  obscure  in  the  early  history  of  Scotlaud, 
we  resume  the  regular  narrative. 

The  external  tranquillity  which  Scotland  en- 
joyed after  the  peace  with  England  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander  to  the  sister  of  the  English 
king,  allowed  Alexander  leisure  to  suppress  some 
dangerous  insurrections  that  had  broken  out  at 
home.  In  1221,  Somerled,  a  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  lord  of  the  Isles  of  that  name,  pos- 
sessed the  whole  district  of  Argylc,  which  was 
then  much  more  extensive  than  the  modem  Ar- 
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gylcsliirc,  and  having  that  year  ri.sen  in  rebellion, 
the  king  collected  an  army  in  tathiun  and  Gallo- 
way, and  sailed  for  Argyll*,  intending  to  disembark 
his  force,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  his  ships  were  driven  hack  by  a  tem- 
pest, and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Clyde.  Al- 
exander, however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
solved to  proceed  into  Argyle  by  land.  With  a 
large  army,  which  he  had  summoned  from  every 
quarter  of  his  dominion*,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  the  insurgent  district,  and  compel- 
led Somerled  to  flee  to  the  Isles,  where,  about 
eight  years  afterwards,  he  met  a  violent  death. 
Win  ton  says, 

"  IH>  kinj;  that  ylirr*  Argyle  wan 
Dal  nbdl  mm  till  bjw  btfbr  than 
For  wytbc  hy»  Out  tluirv  in  ww<  h<> 
And  Athe'  tuk  of  lhare  Fewte, 
Wythe  thai*  m-rwys  and  their  Homage 
Dat  of  hym  wald  hald  than-  Hrrytn#\ 
I5ul  of  the  F.tluhetys  of  the  lave 
To  the  Lordiis  of  that  bind  he  gave." 

The  estates  of  those  who  fled  were  bestowed  on 
the  principal  men  of  the  king's  army  as  a  reward 
for  their  having  joined  the  expedition;  but  wher- 
ever the  former  vassals  of  Somerled  submitted  and 
were  received  into  favour,  they  became  crown 
vassals,  and  held  their  lauds  in  chief  of  the  crown. 
The  district  in  which  the  forfeited  estates  were,  was 
farther  brought  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
government,  by  being,  according  to  the  invariable 
policy  of  Alexander  II.,  erected  into  a  sheriffdom 
by  the  name  of  Argyle,  the  first  sheriffdom  bearing 
that  name,  while  the  ancestor  of  the  Campbells 
was  mnde  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  new  sheriffdom. 
[Skene's  History  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.] 
The  whole  of  the  then  northern  Argyle,  now  part 
of  lnvcrness-shire,  was  bestowed  on  the  earl  of 
Ross,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  king  on  this  and  a  former  occasion. 

Resides  suppressing  this  insurrection  in  Argyle, 
Alexander  was  about  the  same  time  called  upon  to 
punish  some  disturbances  of  an  alarming  kind 
which  had  broken  out  in  Caithness.  In  1222, 
Adam  bishop  of  Caithness  was  cruelly  burnt  to 
death  in  his  own  palace.  He  had  proved  himself 
extremely  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  demand  for 
tithes,  leading  the  poor  |>eople's  corn,  as  Balfour 


says,  "too  avariciously."  and  when  the  people  ol 
his  diocese  had  assembled  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances,  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  "short  rede,  good  rede,  slay  we  the 
bishop,"  meaning,  "  Few  words  are  best,  let  us  kill 
the  bishop."  The  persons  assembled  unfortunately 
were  too  excited  to  pause  or  reflect — they  followed 
the  cruel  advice,  thus  rashly  given,  but  too  literally. 
Rushing  with  eagerness  to  the  bishop's  house,  they 
furiously  assaulted  it,  set  it  on  fire,  and  bunit  the 
unhappy  prelate  in  the  flames  of  his  own  palace, 
with  a  monk  who  attended  him,  named  Serlo. 
Some  of  the  bishop's  servants  applied  to  the  earl 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness  to  protect  their  master 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob;  he  answered  that  if 
the  bishop  came  to  him  he  would  be  sure  of  pro- 
tection, but  did  not  offer  to  go  to  his  assistance. 
Alexander  received  intelligence  of  this  cruel  action 
when  he  was  upon  a  journey  towards  England. 
He  immediately  turned  back,  marched  into  Caith- 
ness with  an  army,  and  put  to  death  four  hundred 
of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  bishop.  The  earl  of  Orkney  who  might  have 
prevented  the  catastrophe  but  did  not,  was  believed 
to  have  favoured  the  conspiracy,  but  lain  the  king 
pardoned,  as  he  had  no  actual  hand  in  the  crime. 
He  had  to  pay,  however,  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  give  up  the  third  part  of  his  estate.  Balfour 
says  that  in  the  following  year,  while  Alexander 
was  keeping  his  birth-day  at  Forfar,  the  earl  of 
Orkney  with  a  good  sum  of  ready  money  redeemed 
the  third  part  of  his  estate  from  the  king,  but  on 
his  return  home  he  was  murdered  in  his  own 
castle,  which  was  afterwards  burnt,  in  imitation 
and  revenge  of  the  bishop's  fate.  This  event, 
however,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Melrose 
(p.  201)  quoted  by  Lord  Hailes,  did  not  take 
place  till  1231. 

In  the  life  of  Alexander  I.  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  peculiar  law  of  succession  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Pictish  or  Gaelic  tril>es.  [See 
]).  54,  ante.']  This  law  of  Tanistry,  as  it  was  called, 
provided  that  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  brother, 
or  "  he  of  the  blood  who  was  nearest,"  succeeded 
to  the  chiefship,  to  the  exclusion  of  females  and 
even  sons,  the  brother  being  considered  one  degree 
nearer  the  original  founder  or  patriarch  of  the 
race  than  the  son,  and  if  the  person  who  ought  to 
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I succeed  was  tinder  fourteen  years  of  age, — the  an- 
cient Highland  period  of  majority, — his  nearest 
male  relation  became  chief,  and  continued  so  dur- 
ing his  life,  the  proper  heir  inheriting  the  chiefship 
only  at  his  death.  [Skene's  History  of  the  Uigh- 
lanilers,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  161.]  The  establishment 
of  such  a  law  originated  primarily,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  in  the  1  mural  anxiety  to  avoid  mino- 
rities in  a  tribe  or  clan,  so  that  it  might  always 
have  a  competent  leader  in  war,  a  principle  which, 
|  however  much  opposed  to  the  feudal  notions  of 
later  times,  flowed  naturally  from  the  patriarchal 
constitution  of  society  in  the  Highlands,  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  warlike  habits  and  love  of  military  en- 
terprise, as  well  as  addiction  to  armed  predatory 
expeditions,  demanded  at  all  times  a  chief  of  full 
age  and  every  way  qualified  to  act  as  their  leader 
and  commander. 

As,  however,  the  Highlanders  adhered  strictly 
to  succession  in  the  male  line  and  according  to  the 
lineal  descent  from  the  common  ancestor,  or  found- 
er of  the  tribe,  any  infraction  of  this  rule  was  of- 
ten productive  of  the  most  serious  outbreaks  and 
insurrections.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in 
the  old  maormordom  or  province  of  Moray,  which, 
at  the  period  when  Alexander  the  Second  ascended 
the  throne,  included  not  only  what  now  forms  the 
counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  Banffshire  and  nearly  the  half  of  Inver- 
ucss-shirc.  This  was  always  one  of  the  most  re 
bcllious  portions  of  the  kingdom;  and  although 
the  tribes  of  Moray,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Highlanders,  recognised  in  Alexander  I.  and 
his  successor  David  L  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  they  were  never  without  a  pretext 
for  disturbing  the  country.  After  the  suppression 
of  their  attempt  at  insurrection  early  in  the  reign 
of  the  former,  when  Angus  referred  to  (p.  54)  as 
of  the  family  of  Macbeth, — whom  Skene  with  rea- 
son supposes  to  be  the  same  with  Head  or  Ileth, 
whose  name  with  Comes  attached  to  it  appeal's  as 
witness  in  numerous  charters  of  David  I.,  Head 
or  Ileth  being  the  surname  of  the  family, — was  in 
iu  possession  of  the  earldom,  they  remained  quiet 
till  1130,  Alexander's  successor  David  I.  being 
then  on  the  throne.  In  that  year,  an  Angus  earl 
of  Moray,— either  the  individual  referred  to  above, 
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who  escaped  confiscation  by  causing  his  accom- 
plice Ladman,  younger  son  of  Donald  Banc,  tc 
be  put  to  death,  or  a  descendant  of  the  same 
name,— taking  advantage  of  David's  absence  at 
the  English  court,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and 
after  having  obtained  possession  of  the  northern 
districts  of  Scotland,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  into  Forfarshire;  but  Edward,  son 
of  Siward,  carl  of  Northumberland,  led  an  army  into 
Scotland,  with  which  he  defeated  and  slew  the  carl 
at  Strickathrow.  Twelve  years  thereafter  one  Wi-  I 
mund,  an  English  monk,  who  had  risen  to  be  bishop 
of  Man,  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  Angus,  asserted 
his  right  to  the  earldom,  and  assumed  the  name  o» 
Malcolm  Macheth.  He  was  assisted  by  Somerled, 
thane  of  Argyle,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and 
many  of  the  northern  chiefs.  After  having  for 
several  years  sustained  a  straggle  with  David,  he 
was  at  length  betrayed  by  his  own  adherents, 
who  put  out  his  eyes  and  delivered  trim  up  to  the 
Scottish  king.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Roxburgh,  but  after  a  tedious  captivity,  was 
pardoned,  when  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Biland 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died.  [See  Life  of  David 
I.  post.] 

On  the  death  of  David  I.  in  1153,  the  Tanistic 
law  of  succession  would  have  conferred  the  right 
to  the  throne  on  Malcolm  son  of  Duncan,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  being  then  in 
possession  of  the  earldom  of  Athol  (p.  54),  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  it  forward,  pre- 
ferring probably  the  certainty  of  possession  under 
the  feudal  law  to  the  risk  of  a  hopeless  conflict. 
On  his  death  however,  some  years  afterwards,  it 
would  appear  that  the  law  of  Tanistry  again  came 
into  conflict  with  the  established  system,  not  only 
as  respects  the  succession  to  the  crown,  but  in 
reference  also  to  the  family  possessions  of  the 
earldom  of  Athol,  and  we  find  the  celebrated  Boy 
of  Egremont,  in  the  person  of  William,  son  of 
William  Fitz-Duucan,  a  younger  son  of  Duncan, 
appearing  as  a  claimant  of  both,  in  opposition  to 
Malcolm  IV.,  the  reigning  monarch,  and  to  his 
cousin  Henry,  son  of  Malcolm  his  father's  brother, 
then  earl  of  Athol.  The  people  of  the  Highlands, 
ever  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  an  occasion  tc 
thrust  out  the  race  that  governed  them  according 
to  the  Saxon  laws,  were  the  more  encouraged  to 
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»u|)|K>rt  the  claim  of  tin*  individual  in  the  absence 
of  Malcolm  IV.,  then  rendering  military  service 
to  Henry  II.  in  France,  by  the  general  dissatis- 
faction professed  to  be  entertained  on  account  of 
that  servitude.  Six  of  the  seveu  great  earls  of 
Scotland,  who  governed  the  districts  into  which  the 
nncient  Pictish  provinces  of  Scotland  were  divided 
— and  in  who.*c  hands  the  nomination  of  the  crown 
was  vested  [see  p.  87]— sent  a  message  to  .Mal- 
colm, then  at  Toulouse,  expressing  their  disappro- 
bation of  his  proceedings,  and  indicating  a  with- 
drawal of  their  allegiance.  On  his  return  from 
France,  he  met  the  chiefs  at  Perth ;  and  whilst 
by  the  intervention  of  his  clergy  he  endeavour- 
ed to  pacify  them  and  regain  their  coufidence, 
lie  was  iu  1160  attacked  by  a  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  many  of 
their  followers  slain.  [See  life  of  Malcolm  IV. 
post.]  Donald  liaue,  another  son  of  William 
Fitz-Duncan,  and  grandson  of  Duncan,  afterwards 
took  np  the  claim,  and  mpported  by  the  northern 
chiefs,  he  for  seveu  years  held  out  the  provinces 
Of  Moray  and  Ross  against  William  the  Lion,  but 
in  1187,  while  his  army  lay  at  Inverness,  a  ma- 
rauding party  commanded  by  Roland  of  Galloway 
accidentally  encountering  him,  when  attended  by 
few  of  his  followers,  attacked  aud  slew  him.  In 
1211  his  son  Gutlircd  landed  from  Ireland  and 
wasted  the  province  of  Ross.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  king  (William  the  Lion)  went  against 
him  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  kept 
possession  of  the  north  of  Scotland  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Corayn,  by  whom  he  was  beheaded. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  throne, 
Donald  Bane,  or  MacWilliam,  the  brother  of 
Guthred,  aud  the  son  of  that  Donald  who  was 
*lain  in  1187,  prepared  to  assert  his  own  preten- 
tions to  the  crown,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ken- 
neth Macheth,  who  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  the  earldom  of  Moray  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.  had  taken  refuge  in  Ireland,  invaded 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  Irish 
followers.  They  made  an  inroad  into  Moray,  but 
were  met  by  Fcrchard,  earl  of  Ross,  an  ally  of  the 
government,  who  defeated  and  slew  them.  Balfour 
in  his  annals  says:  "In  the  zeire  1215.  Donald 
i    Kane,  the  sone  of  Mack- William,  and  Keneth 


Mack-Acht,  with  the  sou  of  a  pittey  king  of 
Irlaud,  and  a  good  armey,  invadit  the  height 
lands.  Against  quhoiu  Machcntagar  leweys  ane 
armey,  and  with  them  feighta  a  werey  bloodiey 
and  crcucll  batell,  quhom  he  totally  ouerthrowes, 
the  17  day  of  .Inlay,  aud  solemly  presents  tho 
rebells  heads  to  the  king ;  for  wich  so  gude 
scruice  the  king  solemley  knights  Machcntagar, 
and  gives  him  a  zeirly  pensionc  during  his 
lyffc."  [Vol.  i.  p.  38.]  Lord  Hailes  transcribed 
the  same  names,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
spelling,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose.  "The 
author,"'  he  says,  "  being  a  Saxon,  has  corrupted 
the  Gaelic  names;  Kcuaukmacaht  aud  M'Kentagar 
are  uniutelligible  words."  From  the  above  retro- 
spect, which  was  necessaiy  to  render  the  narrative 
clear,  tho  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand that  by  Donald  Bane  is  meant  Donald 
M- William  the  grandson  of  William,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Duncan  king  of  Scotland,  and  by 
Machcntagar,  Ferchard  Macantagart,  earl  of  Ross, 
who  conquered  and  slew  him  aud  Kenneth  Mack- 
Act,  or  Macheth,  as  already  narrated. 

The  rebellion  of  Somerlcd  in  1221,  of  which  an 
accouut  has  been  given  in  pages  66,  67,  is  the  last 
of  those  i>ersevering  efforts  made  to  replace  the 
family  of  Duncan  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Mal- 
colm. By  au  intermarriage  of  their  families  at  an 
earlier  period  Somerled  had  become  closely  related 
to  the  race  of  Duncan.  The  language  of  the  old 
chronicler  Winton,  already  quoted, 

"  Dnt  rcbell  wee  till  hym  befor  than," 

would  imply  that  he  with  ti;i  forces  of  Argyle  had 
aided  iu  the  previous  one  of  1215.  The  death,  there- 
fore, of  the  last  of  the  heirs  of  the  direct  line  seems 
to  have  opened  the  way  to  a  claim  to  the  throne  in 
his  own  right.  In  reading  of  these  continuous 
struggles,  and  of  the  aid  so  frequently  rendered 
by  the  Irish  and  Scottish  branches  of  the  jCeltic 
family  to  the  assertion  of  the  old  Pictish  law,  we 
see  another  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  under 
all  discouragements  they  held  to  it.  In  the  fre- 
quent interference  also  of  the  Irish  in  these  inter- 
nal struggles,— made  too,  it  is  worthy  of  being 
noted,  generally  on  occasious  when  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  was  embarrassed  by  other  questions, 
—we  seem  to  read  over  again  the  scried  of  cou- 
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testa — brought  to  light  by  Skene  and  others — 
whereby  the  Irish  Dalriadic  tribe,  not  having  then 
the  Nornian  arras  to  encounter,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  national  history  more  successfully  sub- 
merged the  existing  government,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Scotland,  uud  race  of  monarch* — the  true 
heirs  according  to  their  theory — to  that  country. 

Although  the  family  of  Angus  had  become  ex- 
tinct by  the  death  of  Kenneth,  yet  by  the  Celtic 
law  of  succession,  the  claims  of  the  family  were 
transmitted  to  the  next  branch  of  the  clan,  and  in 
1228  the  tranquillity  of  the  same  district  was  again 
disturbed  by  one  Gillespie,  claiming  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  province.  This  warrior,  after  burning 
some  wooden  castle*,  surprising  and  slaying  a 
baron  who  had  been  sent  against  him,  called  Tho- 
mas of  Thirlstane,  to  whom  Malcolm  IV.  had 
given  the  district  of  Abertarff,  set  fire  to  tho  town 
of  Inverness,  and  spoiled  and  wasted  the  crown 
lands  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king  went 
against  him  in  person,  but  for  a  w  hile  he  eluded 
his  pursuit.  He  was  at  last  encountered  and  slain, 
by  William  Comyn  earl  of  Buchan,  the  justiciary 
of  the  kingdom.  As  a  reward  for  suppressing 
this  insurrection  Comyn  got  a  grant  from  the  king 
of  the  districts  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber.  In 
accordance  with  his  usual  policy,  Alexander  erected 
that  portion  of  the  extensive  earldom  of  Moray, 
which  was  not  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Bisscts, 
the  Comyns,  and  other  Norman  barons,  into  the 
separate  sheriffdoms  of  Elgin  and  Nairn.  "  Tho 
authority  of  government,"  says  Skene,  "  was  thus 
so  effectually  established  that  the  Moravians  did 
not  again  attempt  any  resistance;  and  thus  ended 
with  the  death  of  Gillespie,  the  last  of  that  series 
of  persevering  efforts  which  the  earls  of  Moray  had 
made  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  to  preserve 
their  native  inheritance."  [Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  170.] 

In  1233  the  most  serious  insurrection  which 
Alexander  had  yet  to  contend  with  occurred  in 
Galloway,  arising  out  of  a  similar  principle  to 
that  which  produced  the  disturbances  in  Moray ; 
the  adherence,  uamely,  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
ancient  law  of  tauistry,  as  evidenced  in  their  un- 
willingness to  submit  to  female  succession.  The 
people  of  that  extensive  district,  which  forms 
the  south-western  angle  of  Scotland,  were  chiefly 


of  a  Celtic  race.  Besides  offshoots  from  the  Scots 
of  Kintyre,  large  bodies  of  colonists  from  Ireland 
formed,  at  various  times,  settlements  there,  during 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  ami  from 
the  frequent  incursions  of  these  and  other  settlers, 
the  district  obtained  its  name  ;  either,  as  is  most 
likely,  from  the  word  Call,  which  originally  signi- 
fied stranger  or  wanderer,  and  in  this  sense  was 
applied  to  the  pirates  who,  in  those  days,  infested 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland, — hence  the  term 
used  by  the  Irish  annalists,  in  reference  to  them, 
uamely  the  Gallgael,  meaniug  Gaelic  pirates  or 
rovers,— or,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  the 
Gaelic  origin  of  the  inhabitants.  Although  the 
name  is  now  confined  to  the  shire  of  Wig- 
ton  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  it  an- 
ciently hnd  a  more  extensive  application,  as  it 
comprehended  the  entire  peninsula  between  the 
Solway  and  the  Clyde,  including  Annandale  in  the 
south-east,  and  most  of  Ayrshire  in  the  north- 
west, and  was  governed  by  its  native  chieftains, 
styled  the  lords  of  Galloway,  who  acknowledged  a 
feudatory  dependence  on  the  Scottish  crown.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  Fergus,  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent of  these,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Henry 
L  of  England,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  his  alle- 
giance to  Malcolm  IV.,  and  raised  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Galloway.  Enraged  at  his  daring, 
Malcolm  marched  into  his  territory,  and  though 
twice  repulsed,  he  succeeded  in  a  third  effort,  in 
the  year  1160,  in  overcoming  him.  Fergus,  after 
suing  for  peace,  resigned  his  lordship  and  posses- 
sions to  his  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Uchtred,  ;md 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  Hulyrood,  where  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  His  two  sons  attended,  as 
feudatories,  William  the  Lion,  in  1174,  on  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  into  England;  but  they  no 
sooner  saw  him  taken  enptive  than,  at  the  head  of 
their  savage  followers,  they  returned  to  their  na- 
tive wilds,  attacked  and  demolished  the  royal 
castles,  and  murdered  many  subjects  of  William 
who  were  settled  in  Galloway.  To  protect  them 
against  the  vengeance  of  their  own  sovereign,  they 
besought  Henry,  the  English  king,  to  receive  their 
homage.  In  the  meantime,  before  receiving  an 
answer  to  their  request,  Uchtred  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  Gilbert  for  his  share  of  the 
inheritance.  Gilbert  renewed  the  negotiation  with 
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Henry  in  his  own  name,  and  offered  to  pay  him  a  I 
yearly  tribute  of  two  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
five  hundred  cows,  and  five  hundred  swine.  To 
mark  his  detestation  of  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Uchtred,  Henry  refused  both  the  homage  and  the 
tribute.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  King  William 
invaded  Galloway  with  an  army,  but  instead  of 
punishing  Gilbert  as  he  deserved,  he  accepted 
from  him  a  pecuniary  satisfaction.  In  the  follow  - 
ing year  (1176)  Gilbert  accompanied  William  to 
York,  where  he  was  received  into  the  favour 
of  Henry,  and  did  homage  to  him;  the  crown 
vassals  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  be- 
ing then,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  which  restored 
William  to  freedom,  placed  under  feudal  subor- 
dination to  England.  [See  life  of  William  the 
Lion,  post]  From  this  Gilbert,  who  died  in  1185, 
sprang,  afterwards,  in  the  third  generation,  Mar- 
jory countess  of  Carrick  in  her  owu  right,  the  mo- 
ther of  Robert  the  Brace.  Meantime  Roland,  the 
son  of  the  murdered  Uchtred,  seized  the  favoura- 
ble moment  of  the  death  of  his  nnclc  Gilbert,  to 
attack  and  disperse  his  faction,  and  to  claim  pos- 
session of  all  Galloway  as  his  own  inheritance,  in 
which  he  was  favoured  by  his  own  sovereign, 
William.  Henry  II.,  however,  the  English  king, 
opposed  his  claims,  and  assembling  a  large  army 
at  Carlisle,  prepared  to  invade  Galloway.  Ro- 
land resolved  upon  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the 
dispute  was  ultimately  adjusted  by  Roland,  after 
swearing  fealty  to  Henry,  being  confirmed  in  the 
lordship  of  Galloway,  on  condition  of  surrendering 
the  territory  of  Carrick  to  his  cousin  Duncan,  the 
son  of  Gilbert.  He  is  the  Roland  of  Galloway 
who,  iu  1187,  encountered  and  killed  the  pre- 
tender, Donald  Banc,  at  Inverness,  p.  C9.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  national  independence,  Roland 
obtained  the  office  of  constable  of  Scotland.  He 
died  in  December  1200. 

Alan,  the  eldest  son  of  Roland,  and  the  last 
male-heir  of  the  line  of  the  ancient  '  lords  of  Gal- 
loway,' died  in  1233.  He  succeeded  as  constable 
of  Scotland,  and  was  a  personage  of  considerable 
importance  in  Scottish  history.  He  had  been 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter Helen,  or  Elena,  married  to  Roger  de  Quincy, 
earl  of  Winchester.  By  his  second  wife.  Margaret, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters,  and  eventual 


heiresses  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  bro- 
ther of  William  the  Lion,  he  had  two  daughters; 
his  eldest  daughter  by  his  second  marriage,  Devor- 
guil,  becoming  the  wife  of  John  de  Balliol,  lord  ol 
Bernard  castle,  transmitted  to  their  son  John  Bal- 
liol, the  competitor,  afterwards  king,  the  lineal  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne.  DevorguU's  younger 
sister  Christian,  was  the  wife  of  William  des  Forts, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Unwilling  to  have 
their  country  partitioned  among  the  husbands  of 
Alan's  three  daughters,  the  people  of  Galloway 
offered  the  lordship  to  Alexander,  whose  sense  of 
justice  prevented  him  from  depriving  the  legiti- 
mate heirs  of  their  right.  They  then  requested 
that  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alan,  named  Thomas, 
should  be  appointed  their  lord.  To  this  applica- 
tion Alexander  also  refused  to  accede,  on  which 
the  Galwegians  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  hav- 
ing at  their  head  the  bastard  Thomas,  aided  by 
an  Irish  chieftain  named  Gilrodh,  who  joined  him 
with  a  large  force  from  Ireland.  To  suppress  this 
formidable  outbreak,  Alexander  led  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Galwegians,  who  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked  by  him,  but  rushed  forth  from 
their  mountains  and  fastnesses  with  Celtic  fury, 
and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country. 
They  even  contrived  to  suiround  Alexander,  when 
he  had  got  entangled  among  morasses,  and  he  was 
in  imminent  danger  till  Ferchard,  earl  of  Ross, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  assaulting  the  rebels 
in  the  rear,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Galloway  was  restored  to  Alan's  heiresses,  and 
the  inhabitants  compelled  to  receive  as  their  supe- 
rior Roger  de  Quinccy  the  husband  of  Elena. 
Thomas  and  his  Irish  ally  escaped  to  Ireland,  but 
in  the  following  year  they  returned  with  a  fresh 
force,  and  attempted  to  renew  the  rebellion.  Gil- 
rodh, on  landing,  burnt  his  vessels,  as  if  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die.  The  insurgents  were,  however, 
again  defeated,  and  Gilrodh  surrendered  himself 
to  the  earl  of  March  without  resistance.  He  was 
sent  bound  to  Edinburgh  castle,  but  both  he  and 
Thomas  were  pardoned.  Their  Irish  followers, 
crowding  towards  the  Clyde,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  find  a  passage  to  their  own  country,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  the  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow, who  are  said  to  havp  beheaded  them  all  ex- 
cept two,  whom  Balfour  calls  two  of  their  chief 
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commanders,  and  these  they  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  there.  The  king's 
enforcing  the  rights  of  Alan's  daughters,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  array  breaking  down  the  spirit  of 
insurrection,  was  the  introduction  to  the  epoch  of 
granting  charters  for  the  holding  of  lands,  and  of 
landholders  giving  leases  to  tenants,  as  well  as  of 
the  security  of  property  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
j    arts  of  husbandry  in  Galloway. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  amity  in  which 
Henry  and  Alexander  lived,  there  were  still  several 
subjects  of  dispute  between  them,  which  now  and 
then  occasioned  some  disquiet,  and  afforded  matter 
for  discussion  and  negotiation;  although  their  own 
pacific  dispositions  prevented  an  open  rupture. 
Henry  showed  at  times  an  inclination  to  extend 
the  incidents  of  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land to  an  unreasonable  limit;  and  in  1234  he 
went  so  far  as  to  solicit  the  Po|>e  to  exhort  Al- 
exander to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land over  Scotland,  an  exhortation  which  Alex- 
ander, when  he  received  it,  paid  no  attention  to. 
Alexander,  on  his  part,  always  insisted  either  ou 
restitution  being  made  to  him  of  the  three  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  or  on  the  repayment  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  mcrks  paid  by  his  father  to 
King  John.  The  vacillating  character  of  Henry 
III.  exposed  the  peace  between  the  two  countries 
to  the  risk  of  constant  interruption,  but  sometimes 
he  would  conciliate  his  brother-in-law's  favour  by 
gifts,  concessions,  and  the  warmest  professions 
of  friendship.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
1230.  when  Henry  invited  Alexander  to  York, 
where  he  celebrated  Christmas,  and  entertained 
him  with  great  state,  and  after  loading  him 
with  presents,  sent  him  home.  In  1298,  after 
an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs  at  New- 
castle, where  they  royally  feasted  each  other. 
Henry  bestowed  the  manor  of  Driffield  on  his 
sister,  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  life,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  conferred  on  the  same  prin- 
cess the  manor  of  Staunton.  [Chron.  Mclr.  203. 
Ftrdera,  i.  370,  379.]  At  length  in  September 
1237,  the  matters  ia  diapetc  between  Henry  and 
Alexander  were  heard  at  York,  before  Otho,  or 
Endes  lo  Blanc  I'Aleran,  a  cardinal  deacon  and 
the  papal  legate  to  England.  The  conference  last- 
td  for  lifteen  days,  and  twenty-four  councillor?  of 
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tho  two  kings  were  present.  The  negociations 
terminated  by  a  compromise.  Henry,  in  full  of  all 
claims,  consented  to  grant  to  Alexander  lands  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Alexander  agreed 
to  accept  of  these  as  an  equivalent,  and  did  hom- 
age to  Henry  in  general  terms.  Malcolm  Macduff, 
earl  of  Fife,  Walter  Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  and 
others  of  the  principal  Scottish  barons,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  this  agreement  on 
their  monarch's  part.  [Fetdera,  i.  p.  374,  400. 
Fordun,  i.  370.  Hades'  AnnaU  of  Scotland,  vol. 
i.  p.  lf>3.] 

On  this  occasion  the  papal  legate  took  an  op- 
portunity of  intimating  to  Alexander  his  intention 
of  soon  visiting  Scotland,  in  order,  as  he  pretend- 
ed, to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  Alexander,  however,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  true  motive  of  this  visit,  namely,  the  cxac, 
tion  of  money,  and  he  had  uo  desire  to  gratify  the 
legate  in  the  matter.  The  avarice  of  the  court  ol 
Rome  had,  about  this  period,  risen  to  such  an  ex- 
orbitant height  as  to  be  the  subject  of  general 
complaint  in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
enormous  amount  of  power  which  the  Po|>e  and 
his  ministers  universally  possessed  was  used  for 
ptllpOMS  of  extortion  in  every  kingdom  subject  to 
their  control.  The  venality  of  the  popedom  was 
so  great  that  it  guided  all  its  dealings  with  princes 
and  people  everywhere  abroad,  and  pervaded  its 
tribunals  at  home.  Simony  was  openly  practised ; 
neither  favours,  nor  even  justice  could  be  obtained 
without  a  bribe,  and  he  who  paid  the  highest  price 
was  sure  to  obtain  his  suit.  In  1226  Pope  Hono- 
rius,  under  pretence  that  the  poverty  of  the  see  of 
Rome  was  the  source  of  all  the  grievances  that 
existed,  that  they  might  be  remedied,  demanded 
from  every  cathedral  in  the  Christian  world  two 
of  the  best  prebends,  and  from  every  convent  two 
monks'  portions,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual 
and  fixed  revenue  of  the  papal  sec.  This  demand 
was  felt  to  be  so  unreasonable  that  it  was  unani- 
mously rejected,  but  about  three  yean  laler  he 
claimed  and  obtained  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  which  he  levied  in  the  most  oppressive 
manner,  rapacious  and  insolent  collectors  of  the 
tithes  being  sent  into  the  different  parishes,  in 
many  cases  before  the  clergy  had  even  drawn 
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their  own  rents.  Of  all  this  Alexander  was  not 
ignorant,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  the  conduct  of 
the  two  deputies  of  the  papal  legate  when,  in  1218, 
they  visited  Scotland  and  grievously  harassed  the 
Scottish  clergy.  For  a  long  period  previous  to 
his  reign,  Scotland  had  submitted,  although  re- 
luctantly and  impatiently,  to  the  repeated  visits 
of  a  papal  legate  who,  under  the  pretext  of  watch- 
ing over  the  interests,  and  reforming  the  abuses  of 
the  church,  assembled  councils,  and  levied  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  conntry,  but  now  that  the 
Scottish  church  had  obtained  from  the  Tope  the 
right,  however  ambiguously  and  loosely  worded 
the  bull  granting  it  might  be,  to  hold  provincial 
councils  of  herself,  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate 
in  Scotland  for  any  such  purjMtse  as  that  pretend- 
ed by  Otho  was  altogether  unnecessary.  Alex- 
ander, therefore,  peremptorily  declared  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  such  visit.  "  I  have  never," 
he  said,  "seen  a  legate  in  my  dominions,  and  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  will  not  permit  such  an  innova- 
tion. Wc  require  no  gnch  visitation  now,  nor 
have  wo  ever  required  it  in  times  past."  He  add- 
ed a  hint  that  should  Otho  venture  to  disregard 
his  prohibition  and  enter  Scotland,  he  could  not 
answer  for  bis  life,  owing  to  the  ferocious  habits 
of  his  subjects.  The  legate  prudently  abandoned 
all  idea  of  the  expedition  then,  but,  as  shall  pres- 
ently be  seen,  he  carried  his  intention  into  effect  a 
few  years  thereafter.    [Mutlfi.  Paris,  p.  877.] 

Alexander's  qneen,  Joan,  had  for  gome  time 
been  in  declining  health,  and  according  to  the  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  she  sought  relief  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  but  in 
vain.  She  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1238,  in  the 
presence  of  her  two  brothers,  King  Henry  and 
Richard  duke  of  Cornwall.    i>hc  had  no  children. 

About  this  time  it  wonld  appear  that  despairing 
of  heirs  of  his  own  body,  Alexander  publicly  ac- 
knowledged, in  presence  and  with  consent  of 
his  harons,  Robert  Hrucc,  known  in  Scottisli  his- 
tory as  Bruce  the  Competitor,  the  grandfather  of 
the  hero  of  Bannockburn,  as  the  nearest  heir  in 
blood  to  the  crown.  The  birth  of  a  son  by  Alex- 
ander's second  wife,  in  1241,  put  an  end  to  his 
expectations  of  the  throne  at  the  time ;  and  on 
the  competition  for  the  crown  which  took  place 
after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  more  than 


fifty  years  afterwards,  he  urged  this  as  one  of  hi? 
strongest  pleaa.  [Sec  life  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
post.] 

In  the  year  1239  Alexander  had  married  at  Rox- 
burgh, Lady  Mary  de  Couci,  daughter  of  Ingelram 
or  Euguerrand  de  Couci,  a  lord  of  Picardy,  Count 
de  Dreux,  in  France.  His  family  affected  a  rauk 
and  state  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  sovereign. 
The  motto  of  the  new  qneen's  father  is  said  to 
have  been 

Je  lie  mis  Roy,  ni  Prince  auau. 
Jc  Mil.  le  Seigneur  de  Good 

The  provision  of  Mary  de  Couci,  on  her  mar- 
riage, was  a  third  of  the  royal  revenues,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  4,000  merks.  [Matth.  Paris,  p. 
555.]  Soon  after  this  marriage,  Alexander,  being 
in  England,  met  the  papal  legate  Otho  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  and  strenuously  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  intended  visit.  Through  his  earnest 
entreaty,  however,  but  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  only  at  the  joint  request  of  the  nobility  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  king  at  length  consented  to  admit 
him  within  his  dominions,  and  even  permitted 
him  to  hold  a  provincial  council  at  Edinburgh, 
but  he  insisted  upon  and  obtained  a  written  decla- 
ration from  the  legate,  given  under  his  seal,  that 
this  permission  to  enter  the  kingdom  should  not 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Not  choosing,  how- 
ever, to  conntcnancc  by  his  presence  what  he  af- 
firmed to  be  an  unnecessary  innovation,  Alexan- 
der retired  into  the  interior  of  his  kingdom,  nor 
would  he  suffer  the  legate  to  extend  his  pecuniary 
exactions  beyond  the  Forth.  [Matth.  Paris,  p. 
422.]  Under  snch  circumstances  the  papal  emis- 
sary tarried  no  longer  than  to  collect  those  spoils 
which  both  clergy  and  laity,  eager  to  get  rid  of 
him,  poured  into  his  rapacious  hands.  Secretly, 
and  without  leave  asked,  he  then  departed  from 
Scotland.  He  had  previously  in  this  same  year 
(1240),  plundered  the  prelate*  and  Convents  of 
England  of  large  sums  of  money,  partly  by  in- 
trigues, and  partly  by  menaces,  and  on  his  depar- 
ture is  said  to  have  carried  more  money  out  of  the 
kingdom  than  he  left  in  it. 

In  1241,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Rox- 
burgh, whom  the  king  called  Alexander  after  him- 
self. He  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  III. 
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Although  the  ties  of  relationship  which  had 
bound  together  Henry  and  Alexander,  were  now 
tcvered,  yet  so  good  a  mutual  undemanding  still 
subsisted  between  the  two  kings,  that  in  1242, 
when  Henry  prepared  to  visit  his  dominions  on 
the  continent,  after  he  had  declared  war  against 
I»uis  IX.  of  France,  he  committed  to  Alexander 
the  care  of  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  kingdom. 
He  probably  distrusted  his  own  barons,  who,  dis- 
contented with  his  patronage  of  foreigners,  were 
then  prepariug  that  confederacy  against  him  which 
under  Simon  dc  Mont  fort,  a  few  years  later,  virtu- 
ally wrested  all  his  regal  authority  from  him.  The 
king  of  Scotland,  in  the  absence  of  the  English 
sovereign,  was  the  most  likely  person  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  disturbing  tho  borders ; 
but  the  trust  thus  so  hononrably  confided  to  him 
was  as  faithfully  and  honourably  discharged. 
Alexander  II.  was  not  a  prince  to  violate  his  faith, 
and  he  amply  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence which  the  English  monarch  had  reposed  in 
him.    [Chr.  Mtlr.  203,  204.  Matth.  Paris,  395.] 

In  that  age  the  great  pastime  of  the  nobles  and 
knights  was  the  tournament.  At  one  of  these 
feats  of  arms  held  in  1242,  at  Haddington,  an  inci- 
dent ocenrred  which  led  to  important  consequences. 
Between  the  uoble  house  of  A  thole  and  the  Bissets, 
an  English  family  who  held  large  possessions  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  a  feud  had  long  existed.  At  the 
tournament  referred  to,  Walter  do  Bisset  was  foiled 
and  overthrown  by  Patrick,  earl  of  Athole,  a  young 
nobleman  of  great  promise.  It  has  been  already 
stated  (life  of  Alexander  I.  p.  54,  ante),  that  the 
earldom  of  Athole  was,  towards  the  cud  of  the 
reign  of  David  I.  obtained  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of 
Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmorc. 
Malcolm  was  succeeded  as  earl  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name.  He  left  a  son,  Henry,  who  also  en- 
joyed the  earldom.  The  latter  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  By  a  son  who 
predeceased  him  he  had  two  granddaughters,  Isa- 
bel and  FerueUth.  Isabel,  tho  elder,  married 
Thomas  of  Galloway,  a  younger  son  of  Roland, 
and  brother  of  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway.  Fcrnclith, 
the  younger,  married  David  dc  Hastings,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  knight.  This  Patrick,  earl  of  Athole,  was 
the  only  child  of  the  former,  and  the  representa- 
tive by  the  female  line  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 


family  of  Duncan.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  earl 
of  Athole  was  murdered  at  Haddington,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  lodged  set  on  fire  by  the  assassins. 
Suspicion  at  once  pointed  to  the  defeated  Bisset 
as  the  instigator,  if  not  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
the  crime.  Tho  nobility,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
March,  immediately  raised  an  armed  force,  and, 
excited  to  vengeance  by  David  de  Hastings,  who 
had  married  Fernelith,  the  aunt  and  heiress  ol 
Patrick,  and  now  earl  of  Athole,  they  demanded 
the  life  of  both  Walter  and  his  uncle  William 
Bisset,  the  chief  of  the  family.  The  latter  offered 
to  maintain  his  innocence  by  single  combat;  and 
urged  that,  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  he  was  at 
Forfar,  seventy  miles  distant.  By  the  exertions 
of  the  king  he.  was  saved  from  death,  but  he  war 
banished  and  his  estates  were  forfeited.  All  hii 
kindred  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  As  his  enemies 
secretly  sought  his  life,  the  king  took  him  under 
his  protection  and  concealed  him  from  their  fuiy 
for  three  mouths.  Escaping  after  that  period 
first  to  Ireland  and  afterwards  to  England,  Bisset 
found  his  way  to  the  court  of  King  Henry,  to 
whom,  as  an  English  subject,  he  seems  to  have 
appealed  against  the  judgment  that  had  stripped 
him  of  all  his  possessions  aud  exiled  him  from 
Scotland,  on  the  plea  44  that  Alexander,  being 
the  vassal  of  Henry,  had  no  right  to  inflict  such 
punishments  on  his  nobles  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  liege  lord. "  So  deep  was  his 
desire  of  vengeance  for  the  injuries  which  he 
had  sustained,  that,  forgetful  of  all  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  Alexander,  to  whose  generous  in- 
terposition on  his  behalf,  nc  owed  his  life,  he 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  insidious  representa- 
tions, to  incite  Henry  to  take  up  arms  against 
him.  He  declared  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  in 
Icagne  with  France,  and  that  he  gave  shelter  aud 
protection  to  traitors  from  England  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  believing  on  good  ground.-,  that  a  strong 
mi;  English  feeling  had  begun  to  prevail  in  Scot- 
land, and  suspicious  of  the  friendly  correspondence 
which  Alexander  had,  since  his  marriage  to 
Mary  de  Couci,  cultivated  with  France,  gave 
but  too  ready  an  ear  to  these  artful  statements 
and  insinuations.  The  personal  intimacy  of 
the  two  kings  had  now  for  some  time  ceased. 
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and  as  national  jealousies  began  to  revive,  the 
weak-minded  English  monarch  was  the  more 
easily  influenced  against  his  former  friend  and 
brother-in-law.  He  complained  to  Alexander  that 
he  had  violated  the  duty  which  he  was  bound  to 
yield  to  him  as  his  lord  paramount,  and  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  owed  no  homage 
to  England  for  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
would  perform  none.  Henry  on  this  being  re- 
ported to  him,  determined  on  an  immediate  inva- 
sion of  Scotland.  As  one  of  his  pretexts  for 
preparing  for  hostilities,  he  alleged  that  "  Walter 
Comyn,  earl  of  Menteth,  had  given  umbrage  to 
England,  by  erecting  two  castles,  the  one  in  Gal- 
loway, the  other  in  Lothian."  [//«//«,  vol.  i.  p. 
159.]  The  Comyns  were  remarkable  at  this  pe- 
riod for  their  championship  of  Scottish  indepen- 
dence, and  as  the  Walter  Comyn  mentioned  was 
one  of  the  principal  noblemen  in  Scotland,  Henry 
naturally  enough  looked  npon  him  as  representing 
the  feeling  against  England  prevalent  amongst 
the  Scottish  nobility  at  the  time.  There  was  an- 
other pretext,  "  that  Alexander  had  leagued  him- 
self with  France,  and  had  afforded  an  asylum  to 
Geoffrey  dc  Mantis,  and  other  English  offenders." 
In  1242,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Henry  de- 
clared war  against  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  made 
an  expedition  into  Guicnnc,  his  stepfather,  the 
count  dc  la  Murche,  having  promised  to  join  him 
with  all  his  forces.  He  was  unsuccessful,  how- 
ever, in  all  his  attempts  against  the  French  king. 
He  was  worsted  at  Taillcbourg,  was  deserted  by 
his  allies,  lost  what  remained  to  him  of  Poitou, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  with  loss  of  hononr  to 
England.  This  disgrace  rankled  in  his  breast, 
and  Bissct's  charge  that  Alexander  was  in  league 
with  France,  touching  him  on  the  point  where  he- 
was  most  sensitive,  incensed  him  against  Alexan- 
der. He  secretly  applied  to  the  earl  of  Flanders 
for  snccours,  and  instigated  no  fewer  than  twen- 
ty-two Irish  chiefs  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
Scottish  coast.  Having  arranged  all  his  plans, 
he  proclaimed  war  against  Alcxauder  in  1214,  ami 
assembled  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  at 
Newcastle,  prepared  to  cross  the  borders  into  Scot 
land.  Some  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Alexander  by  his  brother-in-law, 
John  de  Couci,  were  intercepted  by  Henry.  Hie 


English  monarch  at  this  period  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  hi*  nobles,  most  of  whom  were  per- 
sonally intimate  with  Alexander,  and  remembered 
their  old  association  in  arms  w  ith  him  against  the 
tyrant,  King  John.  From  some  one  or  other  ol 
them  he  doubtless  obtained  information  of  Henry's 
intentions,  in  time  to  scud  notice  to  his  brother- 
in-law  in  Picardy  for  what  aid  lie  could  furnish  him 
with.  He  then  determined  upon  a  vigorons  re- 
sistance, and  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  nobility. 
Measures  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  army  Alexander  marched  southward,  re- 
solved to  be  beforehand  with  Henry,  and  encounter 
his  foes  on  English  ground.  From  the  description 
which  the  contem|M»rary  English  historian,  Mat- 
thew Paris,  has  given  of  the  force  under  Alexander 
on  this  occasion  it  appears  to  have  been  a  formid- 
able one.  "  His  army,"  he  says,  "  was  numerous 
and  brave;  he  had  a,  thousand  horsemen  tolerably 
mounted,  though  not  indeed  on  Spanish  or 
Italian  horses.  His  infantry  approached  to  a 
hundred  thousand,  all  unanimous,  all  animated 
by  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy,  and  by  con- 
fession, courageously  to  fight  and  resolntely  to  (lis 
in  the  just  defence  of  their  native  land."  The 
horsemen  were  clothed  in  armour  of  iron  network. 
Henry  had  a  larger  body  of  cavalry  than  the  Scot- 
tish king,  and  his  army  included  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men  at  arms,  splendidly  accoutred 
[Mat A.  Paris,  p.  645.  Chr.  Melr.  p.  156.]  The 
rival  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  a  place 
called  Pontcland  in  Northumberland.  No  battle 
ensued,  however.  The  English  nobles  held  in  high 
respect  the  character  of  the  Scottish  king,  who, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  was  justly  beloved  by 
all  the  English  nation,  no  less  than  by  his  own 
subjects,  and  they  did  not  fully  approve  of  the 
rash  enterprise  of  their  own  sovereign.  While  the 
Scottish  army,  undismayed  by  the  superior  array 
of  their  opponents,  were  prepared  and  eager  for 
battle,  the  leaders  of  the  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  only  anxious  to  avert  hostilities. 
Henry  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
push  matters  to  extremities.  Through  the  media- 
tion of  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Newcastle  on  the 
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1:1th  of  August,  the  terms  of  which  were  honoura- 
ble to  I>oth  sovereigns,  and  that  without  a  sword 
being  drawn,  a  bow  bent,  or  a  lance  put  in  rest. 
Henry  did  not  insist  on  an  express  act  of  homage 
from  Alexander  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
while  Alexander,  on  his  side,  agreed  always  to 
lh-ar  good  faith  and  affection  to  Henry  as  his  liege 
lord,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the 
of  England,  unless  the  English  did  him 
wrong.  [fWcra,  torn.  i.  p.  429.]  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  have  by  Scottish  writers  been 
represented  as  favourable  to  Scotland,  as  in  their 
opinion  Henry  by  it  undoubtedly  conceded  the 
point  in  dispute  between  them.  Dr.  Lingard, 
however,  an  acute  and  impartial  investigator,  de- 
scribes it  as  "an  arrangement  by  which,  though 
Alexander  eluded  the  express  recognition  of  feu- 
dal dependence,  he  seems  to  have  conceded  to 
Henry  the  substance  of  his  demand."  This  much 
is  certain,  that  although  the  matter  was  not  pressed 
to  extremities,  the  claim  of  Henry  was  both  re- 
vived and  in  part  exercised  early  in  the  following 
rvign.  [Life  of  Alexander  III.]  It  was  also  one 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  that  a  proposal 
made  in  1242,  the  year  after  a  son  was  born  to 
Alexander,  of  a  marriage  between  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  young 
prince  of  Scotland,  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  subsequently  was  in  1251,  when  Alexander 
[II.  was  only  ten  years  old.  Alan  Durward,  at 
that  time  considered  the  most  accomplished  knight 
and  the  best  military  leader  in  Scotland,  Henry 
lit  Baliol,  and  David  de  Lindesay,  with  other 
knights  and  prelates,  swore  on  the  soul  of  their 
lord  the  king,  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  in- 
violate by  him  and  his  heirs. 

In  1247  Alexander  was  again  called  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Galloway. 
Exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  their  liege  lord 
Roger  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  the  husband 
of  Elena  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Alan, 
lord  of  Galloway,  the  people  of  that  district 
suddenly  rose  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in 
his  own  castle.  In  a  sally  which  he  made  he  was 
in  cutting  a  passage  through  bis  rebel  - 


king.  Alexander  chastised  and  subdued  the  insur- 
gents, and  reinstated  de  Quincy  in  his  superiority. 


The  lust  expedition  in  which  Alexander  was 
engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  compel  vari- 
ous of  the  chiefs  in  the  western  islands  and  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  who  were  at  that  time  the  vas- 
sals of  Norway,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  that 
power,  and  to  reduce  the  entire  country  under  his 
own  dominion.  On  setting  out  he  declared  "  that 
he  would  not  desist  till  he  had  set  his  standard 
upon  the  cliffs  of  Thurso,  and  subdued  all  that  the 
king  of  Norway  possessed  to  the  westward  of  the 
German  Ocean."  [Alatth.  Paris,  p.  530.]  The 
principal  of  these  chiefs  was  Ewen,  great-grand- 
son of  the  first  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
grandson  of  bis  eldest  son  Dugall,  who  held  cer- 
taiu  of  the  western  islands  under  the  king  of  Nor- 
way. Ewen  being  the  vassal  of  both  sovereigns 
for  differeut  parts  of  his  possessions,  was  placed  in 
an  awkward  position  between  them,  for  if  he  con- 
sented to  the  demand  of  Alexander,  he  would  only 
cxpose  himself  to  the  hostility  of  the  Norwegian 
king,  while  if  he  refused  it,  he  was  sure  to  incur 
the  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Scots.  Ewen  seems 
to  have  considered  it  the  better  policy  to  remain 
true  to  the  king  of  Norway.  Alexander  collected 
a  great  fleet  and  sailed  for  the  western  Islands, 
determined  upon  making  every  effort  to  obtain 
possession  of  them.  It  appears  that  so  great  was 
the  attention  which  was  paid  to  the  buildiug  of 
ships  in  those  days,  that  not  only  was  Alexander 
possessed  of  a  considerable  naval  force,  but  even 
the  Hcbridean  chiefs,  whose  principal  business  was 
piracy,  then  esteemed  an  honourable  profession, 
had  formidable  fleets.  It  is  stated  also  that  in  1231 
Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  from  his  own  territories,  with 
which  he  drove  Olave  the  Black,  king  of  Man, 
from  his  dominions.  This  may  help  to  furnish 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  naval  strength  o( 
Alexander  the  Second,  when  he  set  forth  to  the 
western  Isles  to  bring  them  under  his  sway. 

Deeming  it  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  gain 
over  Ewen  to  his  interest,  he  besought  him  to 
give  op  Kernebnrgh,  and  other  three  castles, 
together  with  the  lands  which  he  held  of  Haco 
king  of  Norway,  promising  him  that  if  he  would 
come  under  his  allegiance,  he  would  reward  him 
with  many  jrreatrr  estates  in  Scotland,  and  take 
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him  into  his  confidence  and  favour.  All  Ewen's 
relations  and  friends  advised  him  to  yield  to  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  relinquish  his  fealty  to  the 
Norwegian  monarch,  but  the  Island  chief  reinaiued 
steadfast  to  his  allegiance,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  break  his  oath  to  King  Haco.  [Skene'* 
Hittory  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.]  Al- 
though, however,  he  is  said  to  have  refused  all 
offers  of  compromise,  he  appears  to  have  agreed 
to  pay  to  Alexander  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  nnd  twenty  marks,  [AylofTs  Calendars 
of  Ancient  Charters,  p.  836],  doubtless  for  such 
portion  of  his  possessions  as  was  under  the  actual 
government  of  the  king  of  Scots.  All  our  histo- 
rians style  this  Ewen,  Angus  of  Argyle,  but  this 
is  evidently  erroneous. 

Alexander  was  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of 
his  expedition.  The  subjection  of  the  western 
Isles  to  the  Scottish  crown  was  reserved  for  his  son 
and  successor,  Alexander  III.  When  preparing 
to  invade  these  islands,  and  so  far  on  his  progress 
as  the  Sound  of  Mull,  this  brave  and  prudent 
monarch  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  July  8,  1249,  at  Kerrara,  a  small  Island  lying 
off  the  bay  of  Obnn ;  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  31st  of  his  reign. 
A  legend  full  of  the  superstitious  feeling  of  the 
times,  yet  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  poetical 
interest,  states  that  as  Alexander  lay  in  his  bed 
there  appeared  to  him  three  men ;  one  of  them 
dressed  in  royal  garments,  with  a  red  face,  squint- 
ing eyes,  and  a  terrible  aspect ;  the  second  was 
very  young  and  beautiful  with  a  costly  dress,  and 
the  third  was  of  lnrger  stature  than  either,  and  of 
a  still  fiercer  countenance  than  the  first.  The  last 
personage  demanded  of  him  whether  he  meant  to 
subdue  the  islands,  and  on  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative  he  advised  him  to  return  home;  a 
warning  to  which  he  paid  no  attention.  The 
three  persons,  says  the  tale,  were  supposed  to  be 
St.  Olavc,  St.  Magnus,  and  St.  Columba.  The 
latter  certainly  showed  a  most  forgiving  disposition 
in  taking  part  with  the  two  Norwegian  saints,  as 
the  piratical  invaders  from  Norway  had  always 
been  bitter  enemies  of  his  monastery  of  Iona. 

All  historians  agree  in  giving  Alexander  the 
Second  the  character  of  a  wise,  prudent,  and  mag- 
nanimous prince.    Brave,  and  not  unsuccessful  in 


war,  he  was  yet  disposed  to  cultivate  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  His  rule  was  firm  and  strict,  and 
under  his  sway  Scotland  advanced  in  prosperity 
and  civilization;  30  that  at  his  death  he  left  it  a 
more  powerful  nation  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any 
previous  period  of  its  history.  Though  prompt 
and  severe  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he  was 
impartial  and  just,  and  his  personal  qualities  were 
of  that  generous  and  popular  nature  which  ren- 
dered him  beloved  equally  by  his  nobility  and 
people.  Twenty-five  statutes  of  Alexander  II. 
were  added  to  the  code  of  Scottish  laws;  several 
of  which,  says  Lord  Hailes,  require  a  commentary. 
His  body  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  the  abbey 
of  Melrose. 

The  burghs  of  Dumbarton  and  Dingwall  are  the 
only  two  which  received  charters  from  this  mon- 
arch. The  former  town  had  been  resigned  by 
Maldwin,  earl  of  Lennox,  into  his  hands,  and  in 
1222  he  erected  it  into  a  free  royal  burgh,  with 
extensive  privileges.  The  latter  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  by  Alexander  in  1227.  To  the  church  he 
was  a  generous  benefactor,  as  he  founded  no  fewer 
than  eight  monasteries  for  the  mendicant  friars  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  called  the  Black  Friars, 
namely,  at  Alwrdecn,  Ayr,  Berwick,  Edinburgh, 
Elgin,  Inverness,  Stilling,  and  Perth.  Boece, 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  supposes  that  Alexauder 
8aw  Dominic  in  France  about  the  year  1217;  but 
that  was  the  year  when  he  was  deserted  by  the 
French  prince  Louis,  and  when  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope  and  to  make 
peace  with  England.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Alexander  ever  was  in  France.  Lord  Hailes  thus 
remarks  on  this  conjecture  of  the  inventive  Boece: 
"  The  sight  of  a  living  saint  may  have  made  an 
impression  on  his  young  mind :  but  perhaps  he 
considered  the  mendicant  friars  as  the  cheapest 
ecclesiastics.  His  revenues  could  not  supply  the 
costly  institution  of  Cistercians  and  canons  regu- 
lar in  which  his  great-grandfather.  David  I.,  took 
delight."  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value 
of  land  in  Scotland  in  Alexander  the  Second's 
reign,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  monks  of 
Melrose  purchased  from  Richard  Barnard,  a  mea- 
dow at  Farningdun,  consisting  of  eight  acres,  at 
thirty-five  marks. 

The  following  is  the  seal  of  Alexander  II, 
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taken  from  Anderson's  Diplomata  et  Numistnata,  I  plates  at  the  elbows.    The  sun-oat  also  first  worn 


plate  31.  Alexander  is  here  represented  clothed 
in  a  complete  coat  of  maseled  mail,  protected  by 


progress  of  military  fashions  from  England  into 
Scotland  at  that  period.  His  shield  is  hollowid, 
so  as  to  fit  the  body,  and  completely  defend  it. 
The  shield  then  in  nse  in  Scotland  was  the  kite- 
shaped  shield  of  the  Normans,  and  previous  to 
Alexander's  time,  it  was  plain  and  unornamented. 
The  emblazonment  of  the  lion  rampant,  which 
had  been  chosen  as  his  armorial  bearing  by  his 
father  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  and  which 
ever  after  formed  the  arms  of  Scotland,  appeared 
on  Alexander's  shield  for  the  first  time.  In  this 
he  followed  the  example  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  he- 
raldic emblazonments  on  the  s'.iicld.  In  the  above 
seal,  Alexander's  horse  has  no  defensive  armour, 
but  is  ornamented  with  a  fringed  and  tasselled 
border  across  the  chest,  and  an  embroidered  sad- 
dlecloth, on  which  the  lion  rampant  again  appears. 
The  unicorns  as  supporters  of  the  royal  shield 
were  added  by  the  Stewarts  to  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land. 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  only- 
son  of  the  preceding  and  of  his  queen  Mary  de 
Oouci,  was  born  at  Roxburgh  castle,  on  the  4th 
of  September  1241.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  8th  July  1249,  being  then 


in  England  by  King  John,  is  thrown  over  his  ar- 
mour, another  proof,  as  Tytler  remarks  of  the 


Seal  ot  Alexwi<ler  111. 

in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  This  pre- 
cipitancy was  owing  to  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained by  that  portion  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
were  op|>osed  to  the  English  claim  of  supremacy 
over  Scotland,  that  the  English  king  Henry  III., 
who  esteemed  himself  the  f.  udal  superior  of  the 
Scottish  sovereigns,  would  interfere  iu  the  ar- 
rangements preliminary  to  the  young  monarch's 
inauguration.  In  this  proceeding  they  not  only 
flattered  the  popular  sentiment  but  were  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  order,  as  the 
privileges  of  the  Scottish  barons  and  clergy,  and 
especially  that  of  independent  heritable  jurisdic- 
tion within  their  lands,  was  not  only  not  enjoyed  in 
England,  but  proved  a  serious  check  upon  the  royal 
authority  and  power,  and  any  assimilation  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  respect  was  calculated  to 
place  their  continued  enjoyment  of  them  in  dan- 
ger. Of  this  party  Waller  Comyn,  earl  of 
Menteilh,  was  the  head.  Indeed,  all  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  was.  at  this  time,  chiefly  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Comyns,  a  family  descended  from 
Robert  Comyn,  a  Norman  knight  from  Northum- 
berland, who  came  into  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
David  the  First.    During  the  first  years  of  Alex- 
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under's  reign,  (when,  to  use  the  words  of  Buchan- 
an, "  this  family  governed  rather  than  obeyed 
him,")  their  influence  in  the  administration  of  the 
country  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  nation, 
ality  and  opposition  to  English  interference  in 
every  shape  that  was  or  might  be  exhibited. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the  bishops  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Dnnkeld,  with  the  abbot  of  Scone, 
attended  to  officiate,  when  some  of  the  counsel- 
lore,  and  among  the  rest,  Alan  Durward,  the  high 
justiciary,  or  lord  chief  justice,  of  Scotland,  called 
also  Ostiarins,  and  in  the  French  riluisrier,  from 
his  office  as  keeper  of  the  palace  gate  or  of  the 
door  of  the  kiug's  chamber,  objected  to  the  young 
king  being  crowned  so  soon  after  his  accession,  on 
the  grounds  that  "  the  day  appointed  for  the  cer- 
emony was  unlucky,  and  that  the  king,  previous 
to  his  coronation,  ought  to  receive  the  order  of 
knighthood."  Durward  doubtless  expected  that, 
from  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  chival- 
ry, as  well  as  from  having  married  a  natural  sister 
of  the  young  king,  the  honour  of  knighting  Alex- 
ander would  devolve  upon  himself ;  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed,  as  the  earl  of  Menteith  pro- 
posed that  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  should  both 
knight  the  king  and  place  the  crown  on  his  head, 
citing  the  instance  of  William  Rufus  as  having  been 
knighted  by  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
[Fordun,  b.  x.  c.  i.]  He  also  urged  the  danger  of 
delay,  as  the  English  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
had  solicited  a  mandate  from  his  holiness  to  the 
young  monarch  of  Scotland,  that  "  being  Henry's 
liegeman,  he  should  not  be  anointed  or  crowned 
without  his  permission."  He,  therefore,  strongly 
advised  that  the  ceremony  should  be  over  before 
the  Pope's  answer  could  arrive.  Henry,  it  would 
appear,  had  also  requested  a  grant  of  the  tenth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland.  Both  re- 
quests were,  however,  rejected  by  the  Pope,  In- 
nocent IV.,  the  first  as  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  the  second  as  without 
example.  [Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  163  ]  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that,  chagrined  and  disappointed  at 
not  getting  the  full  extent  of  his  claim  as  feudal 
superior  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Newcastle  in 
1244,  Henry  had  made  this  application  to  Rome 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Second,  to  be 
prepared  to  assert  it  effectually  when  his  successor 


came  to  the  throne;  as  there  could  be  no  time  to 
have  done  so  in  the  short  period,  only  five  days, 
that  elapsed  between  the  accession  and  the  coro- 
nation of  Alexander  the  Third. 

The  advice  of  the  earl  of  Menteith  was  followed. 
Without  waiting  for  the  result  of  Henry's  appli- 
cation to  the  Pope,  the  Scottish  nobles  and  pre- 
lates seated  the  young  Alexander  in  the  regal 
chair  or  sacred  stone  at  Scone,  which  stood  before 
the  cross  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  and 
invested  him  with  the  crown  and  sceptre  and  the 
other  insignia  of  royalty.  The  barons,  in  token 
of  their  homage,  cast  their  mantles  at  the  feet  of 
their  young  sovereign,  who  previous  to  the  cere- 
mony had  been  by  David  Beniham,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  begirt  with  the  belt  of  knighthood 
The  coronation  oath  was  read  in  Latin,  and  then 
explained  in  French,  that  being  then  the  language 
of  the  court,  clergy,  nobility,  ami  barons  ol 
Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  and  the  various 
countries  more  immediately  connected  with  France. 
During  the  ceremonial  an  impressive  incident 
occurred.  While  the  king  sat  upon  the  inaugu- 
ral stone,  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  a  white-haired  Highland  sennachy  or 
bard,  of  great  age,  and  clothed  in  a  scarlet  mantle, 
advanced  from  the  crowd,  and  bending  before  the 
king,  repeated  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  the  genealogy 
of  the  youthful  monarch,  deducing  his  descent 
from  the  fabulous  Galhelus,  who,  according  to  le- 
gendary lore,  married  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  was  the  contemporary  of  Moses  1  Al- 
exander, though  he  did  not  comprehend  a  word 
of  this  singular  recitation,  is  said  to  have  liberally 
rewarded  the  venerable  genealogist,  who  thus  un- 
expectedly introduced  this  Celtic  usage  at  the 
coronation  of  a  Scoto-Saxon  monarch. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  reign,  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Alexander,  was  of  a  religious  character,  yet 
held  at  that  period  as  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  coronation  itself.  The  virtues  of  the  pious 
queen  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
having  become  the  subject  of  universal  belief  as 
well  as  of  monastic  biography,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  that  age  her  remains  were  believed 
to  have  the  faculty  of  working  miracles,  and  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Pope  in  1246,  by 
Alexander  II.,  to  admit  her  into  the  calendar  of 
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the  saints.  As  the  gcucral  reader  is  well  aware, 
the  evidence  required  to  establish  such  a  claim  re- 
quired to  be  full  and  distinct ;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  after  a  commission,  consisting  of  the 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane 
had  made  a  favourable  report,  it  was  found  invalid, 
because  it  had  not  incorporated  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  and  a  new  commission  was  issued. 
If  we  can  only  get  over  the  difficulty  as  to  whether 
the  class  of  miracles  on  which  such  claims  are 
founded  are  to  be  admitted  as  proveable  by  any 
human  testimony  whatever,  the  most  sceptical 
must  admit  that  the  evidence  generally,  such  as  it 
might  be,  was  both  abundant  and  strict.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  delays,  it  was  not  till  1249  that 
Queen  Margaret  became,  as  a  canonized  saint,  the 
object  of  ecclesiastical  dedication,  and  the  abbey 
of  Duufermline,  called  after  her  name,  had  her 
bones  "transferred"  from  the  place  were  they 
were  originally  deposited  "  in  the  rude  altar  of  the 
kirk  of  Dunfermline"  to  the  choir  of  the  abbey 
church.  The  young  king  Alexander  III.  with  his 
mother,  and  a  large  assembly  of  nobles  and  clergy, 
were  present  at  the  ceremony.  Robert  de  Kelde- 
licht,  the  abbot,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  mitre 
in  1244  in  a  bull,  the  terms  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  registry,  granted  at  the  special  request  of 
Alexander  II.,  saw  the  reward  of  his  ambition  and 
donations  to  the  legate.  The  remains  were  placed 
in  a  silver  sarcophagus,  which  the  chroniclers  state 
was  adorned  with  precious  stones.  So  interest- 
ing a  scene  could  not  take  place  without  a  miracle. 
The  body  of  the  wife  refused  to  be  translated  until 
that  of  her  husband  had  been  first  lifted  to  the 
intended  spot,  then 

»  "  Sync  in  fnrre  mam-n* 

Her  corse  thai  tuk  up  and  bare  ben. 
And  lhauno  enlerydd  tu^yddyr,  then 
Swa  trowjed  thai  all  that  gadiyd  lhare 
Quhat  honours  til  hyr  lord  stliu  bare." 

Hynhm,  b.  7,  c.  10 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  new  government  w  as 
to  change  the  stamp  of  the  Scottish  coin,  the  cross, 
which  previously  was  confined  to  the  inner  circle 
being  now  exteuded  to  the  circumference.  This 
took  place  in  1250.  The  coins  of  this  reign  were 
pennies  and  half-pcnuies  of  silver,  but  though  these 
only  were  issued,  other  denominations  of  money 


were  named  in  accounting,  as  the  shilling,  the 
merk,  and  the  pound,  while  foreign  coins,  which 
were  from  time  to  time  imported  by  the  merchants, 
were  allowed  to  be  current  in  the  kingdom.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Scottish  silver 
penny,  it  may  be  stated  that  ten  of  them  were 
equal  to  half  a  crown  of  our  present  money.  Five 
pence  was  the  yearly  rent  paid  to  the  king  by  the 
burgesses  of  every  royal  burgh,  for  each  rood  of 
land  possessed  under  burgh  privileges.  The  vas- 
sal of  a  thane,  or  of  any  other  subject,  was  fined 
in  fifteen  ewes,  or  six  shillings,  for  disobeyiug  the 
king's  summons  to  join  the  royal  army.  Money 
was  common  only  in  the  burghs,  at  markets  and 
fairs,  and  through  the  more  populous  and  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  secluded  districts, 
cattle  were  more  frequently  referred  to,  as  a  com- 
mon measure  of  value.  [Anderton't  Diplomala 
Scotia,  u  ,(h  Itudditnon's  Introduction.] 

In  1251  some  measures  appear  to  have  been 
employ  ell  by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land for  circumscribing,  or  at  least  for  denning  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  as  the  Po|>e 
directed  a  bull  to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Worces- 
ter, and  Litchfield  in  England,  requiring  tbem  to 
examine  into  the  abuses  said  to  prevail  in  Scot- 
land, and  on  these  delegates  he  conferred  ample 
powers  of  excommunication.  [Ctiartulary  of  Mo- 
ray, i.  30.]  Lord  Hailes,  who  has  printed  this 
bull  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Annals  of  Scotland,  thinks  it  probable  that  it 
was  never  transmitted  to  the  English  bishops,  no  I 
historian  having  made  any  mention  of  it. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  continuance  of  that  peace  and 
prosperity  in  which  the  firm  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration of  Alexander  the  Second  had  left  it  at  his 
death.  The  king  was  a  minor,  and  exposed  to 
the  continual  demands  of  the  sovereign  of  England 
for  a  recognition  of  his  claim  of  feudal  superiority, 
while  the  nobles,  instead  of  joining  together  and 
acting  in  unison  for  the  common  welfare,  were  en- 
gaged against  each  other  in  a  factious  struggle  for 
power.  They  were  divided  into  two  great  parties. 
The  one,  composed  of  the  potent  family  of  the 
Comyns  and  their  adherents,  nmotig  whom  was 
.John  de  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  were  masters  of 
the  government.    The  chiefs  of  the  other  party 
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were  Patrick  Cospatrick,  carl  of  March  and  Dan- 
bar,  Malisc,  carl  of  Strathcrnc,  Niel  or  Nigel,  earl 
of  Carrick,  Alexander,  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  Alan  Dur- 
ward,  the  high  justiciary.  The  latter  party  acted 
all  along  in  alliance  with  Henry  III.  of  England, 
who,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alexan- 
der, soon  obtained  a  fair  pretext  for  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

As  stated  in  the  lifo  of  Alexander  the  Second, 
(ante,  p.  77,)  the  young  prince  his  sou  bad  been 
betrothed  when  only  a  year  old  to  Henry's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  about  the  same  age, 
and  their  nuptials,  although  neither  of  them  had 
reached  their  eleventh  year,  were  solemnized  at 
York,  2Cth  December  1251,  amidst  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  splendour.  Besides  the  bride's 
rather  and  mother,  King  Henry  and  his  queen, 
the  mother  of  the  young  bridegroom,  Mary  de 
Couci,  the  qucen-dowagcr  of  Scotland,  with  a 
train  worthy  of  her  high  station,  was  present  at 
the  nuptials,  [Itymer,  vol.  i.  edition  1816,  p.  278,] 
having  come  for  the  purpose  from  France,  whither 
she  appears  to  have  retired  soon  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Second.  There  were  also  pres- 
ent the  nobility  and  the  dignified  clergy  of  both 
countries,  and  in  their  suite  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  vassals.  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  a 
thousand  knights,  in  robes  of  silk,  waited  upon 
the  princess  at  her  bridal,  and  the  primate  of 
York  contributed  six  hundred  oxen,  as  part  of  the 
marriage  feast,  which,  says  the  matter-of-fact 
chronicler,  "  were  all  spent  npon  the  first  course." 
With  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Henry  gave  the 
promise  of  a  dowry  of  5,000  merits,  [Fatkra  i. 
467,]  which,  however,  was  not  paid  till  several 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  festivities,  Alex- 
ander, according  to  custom,  did  homage  to  Henry 
for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England,  but  on 
his  father-in-law  requiring  him  to  render  fealty 
for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  "  according  to  the 
usage  recorded  in  many  chronicles,"  Alexander,  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  returned  this  prudent 
answer:  "I  have  been  invited  to  York  to  marry 
the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  affairs  of 
state,  and  I  cannot  take  a  step  of  so  much  impor- 
tance without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of 


my  parliament."  [Matth.  Paris,  p.  829.]  This 
famous  reply,  there  cannot  be  a  question,  was 
dictated  by  the  Comyns,  whose  policy  at  that  pe- 
riod was  strictly  national,  and  against  the  claims 
of  England.  The  word  parliament  as  here  used 
must  be  taken  with  the  limitation  of  meaning 
pointed  out  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Second 
(ante,  p.  66).  It  signifies  no  more  than  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is  a  meeting  of  the  regents 
and  counsellors  of  the  king,  with  the  nobles, 
crown  vassals,  and  snperior  clergy.  Under  the 
feudal  system  all  vassals  of  the  crown,  holding 
their  possessions  and  privileges  by  the  tenure  of 
fixed  and  certain  services,  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  royal  summons  to  sit  in  parliament,  as  it 
would  now  be  called,  whenever  the  necessities  of 
the  kingdom  compelled  the  king  to  demand  their 
advice  and  assistance  for  his  direction  and  support 
in  providing  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  realm. 

While  the  young  king  remained  at  York,  Alan 
Durward,  the  high  justiciary  of  Scotland,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  who  by  virtue  of  his 
office  was  one  of  his  chief  counsellors,  was  accused 
by  Henry  himself  [Ilailei  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  164] 
of  a  design  against  the  Scottish  crown,  "  for  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  sent  messengers,  accom- 
panied with  presents,  to  the  Pope,  soliciting  the 
legitimation  of  his  daughters  by  the  king's  sister ; 
whereby,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  they 
might  succeed  as  lawful  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland."  Balfour  in  his  Annals,  [vol.  i.  p.  59,] 
says  that  "  as  conscious  to  this  plot  were  accused 
likewise  Walter  Comyn,  carl  of  Mentcith,  Wil- 
liam Comyn,  earl  of  Mar,  and  Robert,  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was 
accused  that  he  had  passed  a  legitimation  under 
the  great  seal  to  the  king's  base  sister,  the  wife  of 
Alan,  earl  of  Athole,  great  justiciary  of  Scotland." 
The  story  is  taken  from  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose. 
Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  accu- 
sation or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  chancellor 
hastily  left  the  English  court,  where  he  had  been 
with  the  young  king,  and  returning  to  Scotland, 
resigned  the  seals,  quitted  his  abbey,  and  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  monk  at  Newbottle,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
[Chr.  Melr.  219,]  and  that  Henry,  on  the  return 
of  Alexander  and  his  queen  into  Scotland,  sent 
with  them  Geoffrey  de  Langley,  keeper  of  the 
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royal  forest*,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish 
nobles,  as  gnardian  of  the  young  king,  but  he 
proved  so  insolent  and  rapacious  that  he  was  soon 
dismissed.  {Matth.  Paris,  571.]  Ty tier  says,  but 
without  giving  any  authority,  that  the  accusers  of 
Durward  were  the  earls  of  Mcnteith  and  Mar, 

>  and  that  Henry  placed  these  noblemen  at  the  head 
of  the  new  appointment  of  guardians  to  the  young 
king,  which  he  made  at  this  time.  [Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  9.]  It  is  not  improbable  that  Hen- 
ry's object  in  bringing  this  accusation  against  the 
popular  and  potent  Alan  Durward  was  ns  much  to 
remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  from  about  the  person 
of  the  qneen,  as  to  obtain  the  services  of  so  ac- 
complished a  soldier  and  so  expert  a  leader,  in  his 
wars  in  Gnienne,  which  he  was  conscious  he  had 
no  means  of  securing  otherwise  than  by  driving 
him  into  a  sort  of  banishment  from  his  country, 
under  a  charge  of  meditated  treason,  not  easily 
repelled.  Two  years  after  these  transactions,  the 
Pope,  having  induced  Henry  to  embark  in  a  pro- 
ject for  the  conqnest  of  Naples,  or  as  it  was  called, 
Sicily  on  this  side  the  Fare,  levied  a  tenth  on  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  for  three  years, 
and  in  1264  granted  to  Henry  a  twentieth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland  for  the  same 
term,  which  grant  was  renewed  in  1255  for  one 

|  year  more,  to  be  employed  by  the  English  king, 
as  asserted  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  in  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
[Chr.  Melr.  I  SO.  Fadera,  vol.  i.  467.]  We  ra- 
ther think,  however,  that  while  this  was  the  pro- 
text,  the  money  thus  received  from  Scotland  for 
four  years  was  by  Henry  intended  to  be  applied, 
and  was  in  fact  expended,  in  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  secure  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son 
Edmond,  which  had  been  promised  him  by  the 
Pope.    [Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  502,  512,  530.] 

At  this  time  the  Comyn  party  appear  to  have 
been  in  full  possession  of  the  government.  Robert 
dc  Ros  and  John  dc  Baliol,  two  of  their  friends, 
had  the  name  of  regents.  In  1254  Simon  dc 
Montfort,  the  great  carl  of  Leicester,  the  same 
powerful  nobleman  who,  fonr  years  afterwards, 
attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  Henry's  hand, 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  charged  with  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  Henry  [Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  523];  the 
precise  nature  or  object  of  which  can  only  be  con- 


jectured from  subsequent  events.  In  the  following 
year  complaints  were  sent  from  the  young  queen 
to  the  English  court,  that  she  was  confined  in  the 
solitary  castle  of  Edinburgh,  "a  place  without  ver- 
dure, and  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  unwhole- 
some,'1 that  she  was  not  permitted  to  make  excur- 
sions throngh  the  kingdom  or  to  choose  her  female 
attendants,  and  that,  although  both  she  and  Alex- 
ander had  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  she 
was  still  secluded  from  the  society  of  her  husband. 
Henry  had  all  along  been  in  communication  with 
the  discontented  nobles  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Comyn  party  having  possession  of  the  government, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  he  professed 
to  interfere  only  for  the  good  of  his  daughter,  he 
fanned  their  mntnal  jealousies  and  animosities,  and 
gave  his  countenance  and  support  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  declared  that  he  would  protect 
them  against  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  the 
gainsayers  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  promised  to 
make  no  attempt  to  seize  the  person  or  impair  the 
dignity  of  the  king,  and  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  tho 
queen.  [Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  559.]  The  particular 
causes  of  such  a  declaration  are  said  by  our  histori- 
ans to  be  unknown  [Hailes"  Annals,  v.  i.  p.  165], 
and  to  be  involved  in  much  obscurity  [Tytler's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  11];  but  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  when  Henry  engaged  to  support 
the  interests  of  the  party  favourable  to  his  claim 
as  feudal  superior  over  Scotland,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  interfere  actively  in  the  overthrow  of  those 
ministers  who  were  opposed  to  it,  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  declaration  of  the  kind  to  i 
satisfy  them  that  his  interference  in  Scottish  affairs 
was  meant  to  go  no  farther  than  a  mere  change  in 
the  party  administering  the  government. 

Alan  Durward,  who  was  serving  with  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  Gnienne,  had  gained,  by  his  military 
talents  and  address,  the  favour  of  the  fickle  mon- 
arch of  England,  and  by  his  advice  Henry  sent 
Richard  de  Clare  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  John 
Maunsell,  his  chief  secretary,  to  Scotland,  ostensi- 
bly to  relieve  the  young  queen  from  the  real  or 
pretended  durance  of  which  she  complained,  but 
in  reality  to  assist  the  discontented  nobles  in  their 
efforts  to  overturn  the  Comyns,  and  place  the 
government  in  their  own  hands.    While  tho  re- 
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genu  and  thcr  protectors  the  earls  of  Menteith 
nnd  Alar  were  engaged  in  preparations  for  holding 
a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Stirling,  Gloucester,  in 
concert  with  the  earls  or  Carrick,  March,  and 
Stratheme,  surprised  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
stored the  king  and  queen  to  liberty,  and  allowed 
them  free  conjugal  intercourse.  [Chr.  Melr.  p. 
220.  Matth.  Parit,  p.  908.]  To  aid  this  enter- 
prise, Henry  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  as 
he  led  it  towards  the  borders,  he  issued  from  New- 
castle, August  25,  1255,  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  in  this  progress  to  visit  his  dear  son  Alexan- 
der, he  did  not  design  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  king,  or  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 
[Faxicra,  vol.  i.  pp.  5C0,  561.]  The  young  king 
and  queen  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
north  of  Euglund,  aud  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  at  Wcrk  castle  in  Northumberland.  Their 
safe  conduct  bore,  "that  they  aud  their  retinue 
should  not  tarry  in  England,  unless  with  the  gen- 
eral approbation  of  the  Scottish  nobility."  [Forfrro, 
vol.  i.  p.  562].  Henry,  soon  after,  visited  Alex- 
ander at  Roxburgh,  within  his  own  territories. 

At  the  abbey  of  Kelso,  whither  the  two  kings 
had  repaired  with  great  pomp,  a  new  regency  was 
appointed,  20th  September  1255.  This  proceed- 
ing was  said  to  be  by  the  advice  of  the  English 
king,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  entire 
transactions  were  uuder  his  express  direction  or 
rather  control  and  management  throughout.  The 
party  of  the  Comyns  were  removed  from  the  king's 
couucil  and  all  their  employments  in  the  state. 
Those  among  them  who  were  particularly  named 
were  Gamelin,  chancellor  of  Scotland  and  bishop- 
elect  of  St.  Audrews,  William  de  Bondingtou, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  Clement,  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
Walter  Corny n,  carl  of  Menteith,  Alexander 
Comyn,  carl  of  Buchan,  William  de  Mar,  earl  of 
Mar,  John  de  Ralliol,  Robert  de  Ros,  John  Comyn, 
and  William  Wishart,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  which  see  he  was  afterwards  bishop.  [Fadcra, 
vol  i.  pp.  565,  567.  Chr.  Mdr.  p.  221.]  The 
English  faction,  as  the  earl  of  March  and  lit* 
frieuds  were  accounted,  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
were  appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom  and  guar- 
dians of  the  king  and  queen.  [Fadcra,  vol.  i.  p. 
566.]  The  following  arc  their  names :  Richard 
luverkeitheii,  bishop  of  Duukeld ;  Peter  de  Ram- 


say, bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  Malcolm  Macduff,  carl 
of  Fife ;  Patrick  Cospatrick,  earl  of  March  and 
Dunbar ;  Malise,  earl  of  Stratheme ;  Nigel,  earl 
of  Carrick ;  Alexander,  the  steward  of  Scotland  ; 
Robert  de  Bros ;  Alan  Durward ;  Walter  de 
Moray  ;  David  de  Li  ml  say ;  William  de  Brechin ; 
Robert  de  Meyners:  Gilbert  de  Hay;  Hugh  Gif- 
ford  de  Y  ester.  The  government  thus  new  mo- 
delled was  to  subsist  for  seven  years,  that  is,  till 
Alexander  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
oue,  and  vacancies  in  the  regency  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  surviving  regents.  Alcxauder  declared 
that  he  would  not  restore  the  Comyn  party  to 
favour  until  they  had  atoned  for  their  offences  | 
against  the  king  of  England  as  well  as  against  I 
himself;  except  in  the  event  of  Scotland's  being 
invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy,  when  they  might  be 
again  taken  into  favour.  To  Henry  he  promised 
that  he  would  treat  his  daughter  with  conjugal 
affection  and  all  due  honour ;  and  to  the  regents 
that  he  would  ratify  all  their  public  acts  and  rea- 
sonable grants.  Patrick,  earl  of  March  and  Dun- 
bar, swore  upon  the  king's  soul,  a  customary  form 
of  oath  in  those  days,  that  these  engagements  should 
be  fulfilled,  and  Alexander  subjected  himself  to  the 
papal  censures  should  he  fail  in  performance.  The 
instrument  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  was  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  the  English  king  [Fadera, 
vol.  i.  p.  567.]  It  was  considered  by  the  Scottish 
party  in  general  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  kingdom,  and  Bondington,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
Gamelin,  bishop  elect  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  carl 
of  Menteith,  indignantly  refused  to  affix  their  seals 
to  a  deed  which,  as  they  asserted,  compromised 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  was  prejudicial  to 
the  houour  of  the  kiug.  {Chr.  Melr.  p.  221] 
Winton  (book  vii.  chap,  x.)  says  of  it : 

"  Tharv  wes  made  swylk  ordjnaiw, 
That  WH  grot  grefc  and  displijuini 
Till  of  Swtlaiid  j-o  thro  *t*ti*, 
llufLvriv,  UarowtiT*,  and  Prelatis." 

Before  returuiug  to  England,  Henry,  with  the 
view  of  raising  money,  proceeded  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  offences  of  the  late  regents  John  de 
Baliol  and  Robert  de  Ros.  As  they  both  pos- 
sessed estates  in  England,  he  held  them  to  be 
amenable  to  his  courts,  even  on  a  vague  charge  ol 
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disrespect  and  disloyalty  to  Alexnndcr  and  his 
queen.  John  dc  Baliol  obtained  his  pnrdon  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  fine,  but  Robert  de  Ros, 
to  whom  the  castle  of  Werk  belonged,  not  appear- 
ing to  his  summons,  was  deprived  of  his  lands 
in  England,  which  were  confiscated  by  Henry. 
[MattA.  Paris,  p.  611.] 

The  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  being  thus,  in 
the«meantime,  in  some  degree  restored,  the  yonng 
king  and  queen,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  three 
hundred  horse,  visited  the  court  of  England  in 
August  1256,  and  were  royally  entertained  at 
London,  Woodstock,  and  Oxford.  On  the  second 
of  September  of  that  year  Alexander  was  invested 
by  his  father-in-law  in  the  earldom  of  Hunting- 
don as  a  fief  held  by  his  ancestors,  [Matth.  Pa- 
ri*, p.  626  ]  As  a  farther  mark  of  his  affection, 
Heury  issued  orders  to  all  his  military  tenants  in 
the  five  northern  counties  to  assist  the  king  of 
Scotland  with  all  their  forces.  [Fadera,  vol.  i.  p. 
605.]  He  farther  declared  that  the  grant  which 
he  himself  had  obtained  from  the  Pope  of  a  twen- 
tieth of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland 
should  never  be  urged  as  a  precedent  to  the  hnrt 
of  the  nation. 

The  late  settlement  of  the  government  having 
been  brought  about  by  English  influence,  was  gen- 
erally unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  did  not  last 
longer  than  abont  two  years.  "The  greater  part," 
says  Buchanan,  [vol.  vii.  p.  60,]  "of  the  nobility 
and  the  ecclesiastical  order,  their  power  being 
curtailed  by  the  new  ordinances,  stigmatised  them 

slavery."  The  Comyns,  taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  and  working  upon  the  sensitive  national 
jealousy  of  England,  now  endeavoured  to  regain 
their  former  position  in  the  government.  That 
party  was  still  powerful,  there  being  at  this  time 
in  the  kingdom  three  earls  and  thirty-three  barons 
of  the  name,  [see  Cokyn,  surname  of] ;  and 
the  number  of  their  retainers,  assisted  by  the 
forces  of  the  other  patriotic  nobles,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  Gamelin,  late  chancellor  and  bi- 
shop elect  of  St.  Andrews,  enabled  the  Comyns 
to  present  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  re- 
gency. Gamelin  had,  towards  the  close  of  1255, 
procured  himself  to  be  consecrated  by  William  de 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  direct  opposi- 


tion to  an  injunction  of  the  regents.  For  this  act 
of  disobedience  he  was  outlawed,  and  the  revenues 
of  his  see  were  seized.  [Chron,  Melr.  p.  221.] 
Gamelin  immediately  hastened  to  Rome  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  who  espoused  his  cause, 
declared  him  worthy  of  his  bishopric,  and  ex- 
communicated his  accusers,  ordering  the  sen- 
tence to  be  solemnly  published  in  Scotland  by 
Clement  bishop  of  Dunblane  and  tho  abbots  of 
Melrose  and  Jedburgh.  [Ibid.']  Enraged  at  tho 
bold  opposition  of  Gamelin,  Henry,  to  whom  tho 
Pope  had  addressed  an  imperious  letter,  on  his 
behalf,  prohibited  his  return,  and  issued  orders 
for  his  arrest,  If  he  attempted  to  land  in  England. 
[Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  652.] 

In  the  meantime  the  Comyns  received  a  power- 
ful accession  to  their  cause  in  the  support  given  to 
them  by  Mary  de  Couci,  tho  mother  of  tho  young 
king,  who  in  1257  returned  to  Scotland.  That 
princess  had,  daring  her  residence  in  France,  ta- 
ken for  her  second  husband  John  de  Brienne,  tho 
son  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem. After  the  male  line  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon had  become  extinct,  the  sceptre  of  Jerusalem 
was  held  by  Sybilla  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  and 
granddaughter  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  grandfa- 
ther of  Henry  the  Second  of  England.  Having 
such  an  adversary  as  Saladin  the  Great  to  conr 
tend  with,  Queen  Sybilla,  to  strengthen  her  hands, 
found  it  necessary  to  marry  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  knights  then  engaged  in  her  sen-ice,  and  tho 
husband  she  made  choice  of  was  Guy  do  Lusig- 
nan, the  father  of  Johu  de  Brienne,  a  prince  of 
a  handsome  person  but  of  no  very  honourable  re- 
nown. Although  he  lost  his  kingdom  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Saladin  in  1187,  he  was  still  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Christians  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Tho  queen-dowager  was  accompanied  to  Scot- 
land by  her  second  husband,  and  supported  by 
their  influence  the  Comyns  and  their  party  ac- 
quired strength  enough  to  effect  a  counter-revolu- 
tion in  the  government.  It  was  now  considered  a 
favourable  time  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  had  been  procured  from  the 
pope  against  the  enemies  of  bishop  Gamelin.  The 
awful  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of 
Dunblane  and  the  abbots  of  Jedburgh  and  Mel- 
rose, the  delegates  of  the  Pope,  in  the  abbey 
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church  «f  Cambuskenneth,  and  repeated  '  by  bell 
and  candle'  in  every  chapel  in  the  kingdom.  [CAr. 
Melr.  p.  182.]  The  Coniyns  hereupon  declare*! 
that  the  king  wns  now  in  the  hands  of  persons 
accursed,  and  that  the  kingdom  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  pupal  interdiction,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  rescuing  the  king  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  relieving  him  from  the  control  of  for- 
eigners who,  they  said,  filled  all  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  they  assembled  ill  great  strength,  and 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Meiiteith,  they  during  the  night 
attacked  the  court  at  Kinross,  seized  the  person 
\  of  the  kiug  while  in  bed,  and  carried  him  and  the 
;  queen  before  morning  to  Stirling.  They  obtained 
at  the  same  time  possession  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king  and  queen  were  kept 
separate  till  the  party  of  the  regents  were  dis- 
poned. [Matth.  Paris,  p.  644.]  The  charge  they 
brought  against  the  young  queen  was  that  "she 
had  incited  her  father,  the  kiug  of  England,  to 
come  against  them  with  an  army  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, and  make  a  miserable  havoc"  in  the  country. 
[Ibid.  p.  821.]  To  strengthen  their  interest,  the 
Coniyns  concluded  nn  alliance  with  Lewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  w  ho  was  then  (1257)  at  war  with 
England,  whither  Alan  Durward  had  precipitately 
fled.  Taking  the  yonng  king  with  them,  the 
forces  of  the  Comyns  inarched  southward  to  the 
borders,  where  it  would  appear  the  adherents  of 
the  late  government  had  rallied  and  collected  their 
strength.  A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  which 
led  to  a  compromise  between  the  rival  factions 
at  Roxburgh  ;  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party 
agreeing  to  refer  all  disputes  to  a  conference  to  be 
held  at  Forfar.  This,  however,  was  only  an  ex- 
pedient to  gain  time,  as  the  latter  retired  into 
England,  and  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Here- 
ford, with  John  de  Baliol,  were  soon  after  sent 
by  Henry  to  Melrose,  where  Alexander  held  his 
court  for  the  time.  Although  their  avowed  object 
was  to  mediate  between  the  two  factions,  their 
real  intention  was  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  cany  him  to  England.  Past  ex- 
igence, however,  had  led  the  Comyns  to  distrust 
tlieir  professions,  and  the  person  of  Alexander 
was  removed  from  the  abbey  of  Melrose  to  the 
forest  of  Jedburgh,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scottish  forces  had  already  assembled. 


The  kiug  of  Eugland,  obliged  to  suppress  foi 
the  present  his  bitter  opposition  to  bishop  Ga- 
melin,  and  to  be  silent  regarding  the  obnoxious 
treaty  of  Roxburgh,  was  thus  constrained  to  ac- 


cede to  the  appointment  of  a  new  regency,  con- 
sisting of  ten  persons,  six  of  them  being  of  the 
Comyn  faction,  with  four  of  the  former  regents. 
This  took  place  in  1258.  At  the  head  of  the  new 
regency,  which  may  be  said  to  have  goreraed'thc 
country  till  the  king  came  of  age,  were  placed  the 
queen-dowager  and  her  husband.  The  regents 
were,  Mary  the  queen -do wager;  John  of  Brienue, 
her  husband ;  Gamelin,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews ; 
Walter  Comyn,  earl  of  Meuteith;  Alexander 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  William,  earl  of 
Mar.  Their  colleagues  were,  Alexander,  the  stew- 
ard of  Scotland ;  Robert  dc  Meyncrs ;  Gilbert  do 
Hay ;  and  Alan  Durward.  [Matth.  Paris,  p.  644. 
Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  070.]  Soon  after,  W alter  earl 
of  Menteith,  one  of  the  regents  aud  the  soul  of 
the  national  party,  died  suddenly.  In  England  it 
w  as  reported  that  bis  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  In  Scotland  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  countess 
in  her  own  right,  that  she  might  be  free  to  indulge 
a  guilty  passion  for  one  John  Russcl,  an  English 
knight,  called  by  Boece  an  obscure  Englishman, 
whom,  disregarding  the  addresses  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  she  somewhat  precipitately  married.  The 
suspicion  of  her  guilt,  [>erhaps  gronndlessly  ex- 
cited by  the  slighted  suitors,  was  employed  as  a 
pretext  for  depriving  her  and  her  second  husband 
of  the  earldom,  driving  them  in  disgrace  from  the 
kingdom,  and  at  last  dividing  the  inheritance  be- 
tween her  heirs  and  those  of  her  younger  sister. 
The  latter  had  manned  Walter  Stewart,  called 
Bailloch  or  "the  freckled,"  a  younger  brother  of 
the  steward  of  Scotland,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Menteith  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by 
the  favour  of  those  in  power  obtained  and  kept  it. 
[Fordun,  x.  11.  Fadtra,  ii.  p.  1082  ] 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  that 
age,  when  it  asserted  a  right  over  all  kingdoms 
and  grasped  at  |»w  er  wherever  it  could  be  claim- 
ed, to  secure  all  ecclesiastical  patronages  to  itself ; 
and  scarcely  was  the  dispute  relative  to  the  re- 
gency settled  when  Alexander  found  himself  likely 
to  be  involved  in  a  difference  with  the  Roman 
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pontiff.  The  bishopric  of  Glasgow  becoming  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  William  do  Bondington. 
Alexander  in  1259  bestowed  it  upon  Nicholas 
Moffat,  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  one  of  lib  own 
■objects.  Disregarding  the  king's  appointment, 
the  Pope,  Alexander  IV.,  gave  the  vacant  see  to 
his  chaplain,  John  de  Chcyam,  an  Englishman, 
and  archdeacon  of  Bath.  Sensible,  however,  that 
this  step  would  prove  disagreeable  to  the  young 
Scottish  monarch,  he  requested  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  use  his  good  offices  with  his  son-in-law, 
to  receive  Cheyam,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  temporalities.  "  Although  he  is  my  snbject," 
said  Henry  to  the  king  of  Scots,  "  I  would  not 
solicit  you  in  his  behalf,  could  any  benefit  arise  to 
you  from  your  opposition  to  a  man  on  whom  the 
Pope  has  already  bestowed  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion." Alexander  thought  fit  prudently  to  acqni- 
cscc  in  the  Po|>e's  nomination,  but  though  Chey- 
am  was  kindly  enough  received  at  the  Scottish 
court,  the  bishop  himself  knew  that  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  government,  and  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  enjoying 
the  revenues  of  his  see  abroad.  [Faxicra,  vol.  i. 
p.  688.  Chr.  Melr.  p.  222  ]  Satisfied  with  Alex- 
ander's apparent  submission  to  his  wishes,  the 
Pope  recalled  certain  angry  mandates  which  he 
had  issued  against  him  and  his  kingdom. 

In  1260,  Alexander,  who  had  then  attained  his 
twentieth  year,  was  invited  by  his  father-in-law 
to  visit  him  with  his  queen  at  London.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  invitation,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  filled  the  regents 
and  nobility  of  Scotland  with  suspicion  as  to  the 
ulterior  intentions  of  Henry.  It  appears  that 
he  sent  to  Alexander  for  the  purpose  a  monk  of 
St.  Albans,  who  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  king 
and  his  nobles  were  assembled  in  council,  to  whom 
he  declined  to  impart  the  special  objects  for  which 
the  meeting  was  desired  by  the  English  monarch, 
farther  than  that  it  was  to  treat  of  matters  of 
great  importance.  Two  of  the  regents,  Alexander 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  Alan  Dnrward  the 
justiciary,  with  William  Wishart,  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  were  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
into  England,  to  exact  pledges  from  Henry  as  to 
his  behaviour  towards  the  young  king  while  at  his 
court.   The  conditions  on  which  Alexander  aud 


his  queen  consented  to  visit  England  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  that  during  his  residence  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  neither  the  king  nor  his  attendants 
shonld  be  required  to  treat  of  state  affairs,  and 
that  if  the  queen  of  Scotland  became  pregnant,  or 
if  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  during  her  stay  with 
her  father,  neither  she  nor  her  infant  were  to  be 
detained  in  England.  To  the  latter  stipulation 
particularly  Henry  gave  his  solemn  oath.  \ Feed- 
era,  vol.  i.  pp.  718,  714.] 

Thus  secured,  Alexander,  <  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  nobility,  proceeded,  in  October 
1260,  to  the  court  of  England.  The  young  queen 
followed  him  by  slow  stages,  and  on  her  approach 
to  St.  Albans,  she  was  met  by  her  younger  bro- 
ther Edmond,  then  a  mere  youth,  who  with  a 
splendid  retinue  conducted  her  to  London.  Their 
reception  was  unnsnally  magnificent,  but  Alexan- 
der, young  as  he  was,  did  not  allow  the  festivities 
which  marked  the  occasion  to  divert  his  mind 
from  two  objects  which  had  been  strong  induce 
ments  with  him  to  comply  with  King  Henry's  in- 
vitation. He  wished  to  exercise  his  rights  over 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  held  of  the 
English  crown,  as  well  as  to  obtain  payment  of 
his  wife's  marriage  portion,  which  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  In  this  last  matter,  however,  he 
was  disappointed.  The  authority  of  the  English 
monarch  had  been  now  for  uearly  two  years 
usurped  by  the  twenty-four  barons,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  Henry's  exchequer  was  in  too  impover- 
ished a  state  to  allow  him  to  discharge  the  debt 
at  this  time. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should  remain  in 
England  until  she  gave  birth  to  the  child  of  which 
she  was  then  pregnant,  and  Henry  eutercd  into  a 
solemn  engagement  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  Alexander,  he  would  deliver  up  the  child  to  the 
following  Scottish  bisho|w  and  nobles  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Scotland,  namely,  the  bishops  of  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Dunblane,  and  Galloway, 
and  to  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife,  Alexander  Comyn, 
earl  of  Buchan,  Malise,  earl  of  Stratherne,  Patrick, 
earl  of  March  and  Duubar,  William,  earl  of  Mar, 
John  Comyn,  Alexander,  the  steward  of  Scotlaud, 
Alan  Durward,  and  Hugh  de  Aberncthy,  or  to 
any  three  of  them.   This  list  would  seem  to  indi- 
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cate  that  the  two  rival  factions  into  which  the 
nation  bad  been  so  long  divided  had  at  last  united 
to  resist  English  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Scotland.  Alexander  now  returned  to 
his  own  kingdom,  and  in  the  succeeding  February 
(1261)  the  young  queen  was  delivered  at  Windsor 
of  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  afterwards  married 
to  Eric  king  of  Norway.  [Fcrdera,  vol.  i.  p.  718. 
dir.  Melr.  p.  223.]  With  regard  to  the  dowry 
promised  with  the  queen  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1262  Alexander  sent  the  steward  of  Scotland  to 
England  to  demand  payment  of  it  from  Henry. 
He  paid  an  instalment  of  five  hnndred  marks, 
which  drained  his  treasury ;  and  promised  to  make 
payment  of  the  remainder  at  Michaelmas  1263  and 
Easter  1264.  "  I  appoint  such  distant  terms,"  he 
said,  14  because  I  mean  to  be  punctual,  and  not  to 
disappoint  you  any  more."  The  marriage  portion 
of  the  princess  of  England  was  in  fact  not  all  paid 
till  some  time  after  this,  and  only  in  small  partial 
payments.  [Ibid.'} 

Alexander  having  now  (1262)  arrived  at  full 
age,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and  in  the  administration  of  affairs  he 
showed  both  prudence  and  courage.  Combining 
the  zeal,  but  tempered  with  discretion,  for  national 
independence  which  had  characterized  the  Cotnyns, 
with  something  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards 
England  which  had  been  the  most  marked  feature 
in  the  policy  of  their  opponents,  this  strong-willed 
monarch  was  able  at  once  to  shake  himself  loose 
from  the  tutelage  of  cither  party,  and  to  conduct 
the  government  in  his  own  person,  according  to 
his  own  views  and  judgment.  His  first  important 
undertaking  after  he  came  of  age,  was  to  accom- 
plish the  subjection  to  his  sway  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
western  islands,  an  object  which  death  had  pre- 
vented his  father,  Alexander  the  Second,  from 
effecting,  although  as  related  (ante,  p.  78),  he  had 
prepared  an  expedition  for  the  purpose.  The 
king  of  Norway,  at  this  time,  held  unquestioned 
possession  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  claimed  also  to  rule  over  the  Hebrides.  In 
1255  the  possessions  of  Angus  Macdonald,  lord  of 
Islay,  the  descendant  of  Reginald,  a  son  of  Somcr- 
led,  lord  of  the  Isles,  were  ravaged  by  Alexander, 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  renounce  his 
fealty  to  the  king  of  Norway,  and  he  was  thus 


compelled  to  become  a  vassal  of  Scotland.  In 

1262,  Henry,  the  English  king,  interposed  his 
good  offices  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  Haco, 
king  of  Norway  and  Alexander,  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Islands  [Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  753],  which 
were  remarkable  at  that  period  for  their  prosper- 
ous condition,  their  crowded  population,  and  their 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  Haco  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  embassy 
to  the  Norwegian  court,  Alexander  determined 
ujkui  at  once  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Islands 
under  his  sovereignty.  For  this  purpose  he  in- 
stigated William,  carl  of  Ross,  at  that  time,  says 
Skene,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland, 
and  whose  great  possessions  extended  over  tho 
mainland  opposite  to  the  northern  isles,  to  com- 
meuce  hostilities  against  them.  This  William 
was  the  son  of  Ferchard  who  acted  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second 
(see  pp.  70  and  72).  Ferchard  was  surnamed 
Gilleanrias,  "the  priest's  sou,"— whence  Anrias 
or  Ross,  the  family  name, — descended  from  a  noblo 
who  figured  amongst  the  earls  that  besieged  Mal- 
colm IV.  in  Perth  in  the  year  1160.  [See  Ross, 
Earldom  of.]  Being  joined  by  tho  Mathicsona, 
and  other  powerful  dependents,  the  earl  suddenly 
crossed  over  to  tho  Isle  of  Skyc,  where  he  rav- 
aged the  country,  burned  villages  and  churches, 
and  put  great  numbers,  both  of  men  and  women, 
to  the  sword.  [Skene't  Highlander*  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  62.]  The  Norse  Chronicles  relate,  that 
in  their  wanton  fury  his  soldiers  raised  little  chil- 
dren on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  shook 
them  till  they  fell  down  to  their  hands.  The 
complaints  of  the  island  chiefs  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  their  savage  Invaders  determined 
Haco  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries offered  to  his  vassals. 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  Bergen  to  snperin- 
tend  in  person  the  preparations  of  this  armament. 
These  were  so  vast  and  so  threatening  as  to 
spread  alarm,  as  to  its  destination  and  objects, 
even  upon  the  coasts  of  England.  When  all  was 
complete,  he  sailed  from  Herlover,  on  July  7, 

1263.  His  own  ship,  described  as  having  been 
entirely  of  oak,  was  of  larger  size  than  tho  rest, 
having  twenty-seven  bnnks  of  oars,  that  is,  twen- 
ty-seven sents  for  the  rowers.    It  is  also  said  to 
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have  been  ornamented  with  richly  carved  dragon^ 
overlaid  with  gold.  [Norse  Account  of  the  Expe- 
dition, tcith  Johnstone  *  Notes,  p.  25  ]  The  Nor- 
wegian fleet  reached  the  Shetland  Isles  within 
tiro  days,  whence  steering  for  the  Orkneys,  IIuco 
proposed  to  despatch  a  squadron  of  light  vessels 
to  ravage  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Scotland, 
bnt  the  principal  nobles  and  knights  on  board  his 
fleet  declined  to  proceed  unless  he  himself  went 
with  them,  and  he  was  constrained  to  bear  up  for 
Konaldsvoe,  now  Ronaldshay,  the  most  southern 
of  the  Orcadian  group,  situated  abont  six  miles 
from  Duncansby  head,  on  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
and  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pcntland  frith. 
Here  he  remained  at  anchor  for  some  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  he  levied  contributions  upon,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  from,  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  of  the  opposite  main- 
land of  Caithness,  a  district  which  appears  to 
have  been  reduced  under  the  Scottish  sway  in  the 
interval  bctweeu  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond and  the  arrival  of  Haw.  It  U  recorded  in 
the  Norse  Chronicle  of  the  expedition  that,  while 
the  fleet  lay  at  Konaldsvoe,  "  a  great  darkness 
drew  over  tl»c  sun,  so  that  only  a  little  ring  was 
bright  round  bis  orb,"  which  precisely  fixes  the 
date  of  this  great  invasion,  as  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  an  annular  eclipse  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  seen  at  Konaldsvoe  on  the 
5th  of  August  1263. 

Haco  now  sailed  to  the  south.  Crossing  the 
Pentland  frith,  his  galleys  proceeded  by  the  Lewes 
to  Skye,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  squadron  of  I 
Magnus  king  of  Man.  Holding  on  his  course  to 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  Dngal  of  Lorn,  the  son  of  Ro- 
nald,  the  son  of  Reginald  MacSomcrled,  and  other 
Hebridean  chiefs,  nnitcd  their  forces  to  his,  so 
that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet 
of  above  a  hundred  sail,  most  of  them  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  Though  far  from  being  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessels  of  war  of  our  day,  these 
craft  of  Norway  and  the  island  chiefs  were  very 
formidable  in  piratical  excursions.  Dividing  his 
force,  he  sent  one  powerful  squadron,  under  Mag- 
iids  and  Dugal,  to  ravage  the  Mull  of  Kintyre, 
and  lay  waste  the  estates  of  those  chiefs  who  had 
submitted  to  Alexander,  while  another  was  de- 
spatched to  reduce  the  fales  of  Arran  and  Bute,  in 


the  frith  of  Clyde.  The  comprehensive  name  ol 
the  Hebrides  comprised  in  those  days  not  only 
the  numerous  islands  and  islets  extending  along 
nearly  all  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  but  also  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  the  islands  of  the  Clyde, 
and  even  for  some  time  the  Isle  of  Man.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet  Haco  cast  anchor  at 
Gigha,  a  little  island  between  the  coast  of  Kin- 
tyre and  Islay.  While  he  lay  here  he  was  met 
by  the  island  chief  Ewcn,  mentioued  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Second  (page  77),  as  having  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Norway, 
wheu  tlmt  monarch  in  1249  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion agaiust  the  western  islands.  Since  then  he 
seems  to  hnve  reflected  on  the  hazard  of  holding 
out  agaiust  the  king  of  Scotland,  as  he  subsequent- 
ly, although  at  what  period  does  not  appear,  swore 
fealty  to  his  successor,  and  on  Haco's  desiring 
him  to  follow  his  banner,  he  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath  to  the  Scot- 
tish king,  and  that  he  had  more  lands  of  him  than 
of  the  Norwegian  monarch.  He  therefore  en- 
treated King  Haco  to  dispose  of  all  those  estates 
which  he  had  conferred  npon  him.  Haco  was 
satisfied  with  his  reasouing,  and  after  bestowing 
presents  on  him  dismissed  him  honourably.  The 
reguli  or  petty  chiefs  of  the  Hebrides  were  in 
those  remote  times  called  kings,  and  accordingly 
Ewcn  is  called  King  John  by  Tytlcr,  who  evidently 
assumed  that  Eweu  is  tho  Celtic  name  of  John, 
{History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  25],  and  King  Ewen 
by  Skene  {History  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.] 
The  politic  example  of  Ewen  was  not  followed 
by  the  other  island  chiefs  who  had  owned  allegi- 
ance to  Alexander,  for  Haco  was  soon  after  joined 
by  Aligns  lord  of  Islay  and  South  Kintyre,  who 
had  submitted  to  Alexander  only  eight  years  be- 
fore (p.  88),  giving  his  infant  sou  as  a  hostage,* 
and  agreeing,  by  a  formal  instrument,  that  his 
whole  territories  should  be  forfeited,  if  he  ever 
deserted ;  and  even  by  Mnrchard,  a  vassal  of  the 
carl  of  Mcnteith  in  North  Kintyre,  who  had  ob- 
tained this  district  from  the  baron  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted  by  Alexander  the  Second.  [Skene's 
Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.]  Roderic,  the  Norwe- 
gian leader,  who  had  been  despatched  to  reduce 
Bute,  took  the  strong  castle  of  Rothesay,  its  gar- 
rison having  capitulated,  part  of  whom  he  savage- 
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ly  murdered.  He  then  laid  waste  the  island,  and 
earned  fire  and  sword  throughout  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Scotland.  After  sending  a  force  nndcr 
Sigurd,  a  Uebridean  chief,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Ostuien,  or  descendants  of  the  Danea  settled  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Ireland,  who  were  anxious 
to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  Haco,  with  his 
fleet,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  now  rejoined 
hitn,  sailed  round  the  point  of  Kiulyre,  and  enter- 
ing the  frith  of  Clyde,  anchored  in  the  Sound  of 
Kilbrannau,  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran  aud  the  mainland. 

By  this  time  the  Norwegian  fleet  had  increased 
to  a  hundred  aud  sixty  sail,  and  the  danger  of  a 
descent  ou  the  Scottish  coasts  became  imminent. 
In  this  emergency  Alexander  despatched  a  depu- 
tation of  Barefooted  friars  with  overtures  of  peace 
to  Haco;  iu  consequence  of  which  five  Norwegian 
commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Scottish  court  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries,  when  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon.  The  defenceless  state  of  the  western  aud 
south-western  portions  of  Scotland  made  the  gain- 
ing of  time  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to 
Alexander  until  an  army  could  be  collected  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  repel  the  invaders.  Alexander 
offered  to  resign  to  Haco  the  sovereignty  of  all 
the  western  or  Hebridean  isles,  claiming  as  be- 
longing to  Scotland  only  those  of  Arran,  Bute, 
and  the  two  Cumbrays,  iu  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
[Norse  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  71.]  These 
moderate  terms  of  the  king  of  Scotland  were  re- 
fused by  Haco,  who  carried  his  fleet  across  the 
frith  to  Millport  Bay.  Although  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire  was  uow  open  to  a  descent  from  his 
fleet,  Haco,  in  consideration  of  the  existing  truce, 
restrained  his  followers  from  pluuder,  but  provi- 
sions becoming  scarce,  the  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion earnestly  entreated  him  for  permission  to 
land,  that  they  might  obtain  by  seizure  supplies 
for  the  ships.  Thus  pressed,  Haco  despatched  a 
last  envoy  to  Alexander,  of  the  name  of  Kolbein 
Rich,  with  the  following  chivalric  proposal :  "That 
the  sovereigns  should  meet  amicably  at  the  head 
of  their  armies,  and  treat  regarding  a  peace,  which 
if,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  took  place,  it  was  well ; 
but  if  the  attempt  at  negotiation  failed,  the  am- 
bassador was  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  from 
Norway,  to  challenge  the  Scottish  monarch  to 


debate  the  matter  with  his  army  iu  the  field,  and 
let  God,  in  his  pleasure,  determine  the  victory." 
Alexander  was  too  wary  to  accept  the  challenge, 
although,  says  the  Norse  Chronicle,  he  "  seemed 
in  no  respect  unwilling  to  fight,"  and  the  truce 
was  declared  at  an  end.  [Norte  Account  of  tin 
Expedition,  p.  75.] 

A  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Magnns  king  of  Man,  and  with  him  four  Hebrid- 
ean chiefs  and  two  principal  Norwegian  officers, 
was  now  despatched  by  Haco,  across  the  Clyde 
to  Loch  Long,  where  they  took  to  their  boats, 
and  dragging  them  across  the  neck  of  laud  be- 
tween Arrochar  on  the  west  and  Tarl>et  on  the 
east,  which  separates  the  salt  aud  the  fresh  water 
lochs,  they  carried  havoc  and  destruction  through 
the  numerous  islands  ou  Loch  Lomond.  Sturlas, 
a  Norwegian  poet,  thus  celebrates  this  exploit : 
"  The  persevering  shielded  warriors  of  the  thrower 
of  the  whizzing  spear  drew  their  boats  across  the 
broad  isthmus.  Our  fearless  troops,  the  exactors 
of  contribution,  with  flaming  brands,  wasted  the 
populous  islands  in  the  lake  and  the 'mansions 
around  its  winding  bays."  A  devastating  expe- 
dition into  Stirlingshire  followed  wider  another 
leader,  who  returned  to  the  ships  loaded  with  boo- 
ty. Haco  had  now  to  contend  with  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  the  end  of  autumn,  which  had 
been  counted  u]ton  by  the  Scots  as  likely  to  bring 
wreck  and  disaster  to  the  invaders.  Ten  of  their 
best  ships  were  lost  by  a  storm  in  Loch  Ixmg,  and 
on  the  first  of  October,  while  the  main  fleet  of 
Haco  lay  at  anchor  in  the  capacious  and  usually 
well-sheltered  bay  between  the  island  of  Cumbray 
and  the  mainland  of  Ayrshire,  it  was  overtaken 
by  a  tempest  of  so  severe  and  protracted  a  char- 
acter, the  wind  blowing  right  up  the  frith  aud 
souud  upon  his  fleet,  that  the  superstitious  Nor- 
wegians ascribed  its  extreme  violence  to  the  pow- 
ers of  enchantment.  [Norse  Account  of  the  Expe- 
dition, pp.  81,  87.]  The  galley  of  the  king  w  as 
in  imminent  peril,  aud  several  vessels  were  strand- 
ed. The  storm  increasing,  Haco  rowed  to  one  of 
the  Cumbray  islands,  and  caused  mass  to  be 
channted  amid  the  roaring  of  the  elements,  in  the 
hope  that  the  dreaded  powers  of  magic  might  be 
neutralized  by  the  services  of  religion.  Still  the 
tempest  continued,  and  his  own  ship,  with  five 
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oilier  galleys,  was  cast  ashore,  while  those  of  the 
fleet  that  still  rode  ont  the  gale,  thongh  mostly 
dismastcd  or  otherwise  disabled,  were  driven  vio- 
lently up  the  channel  towards  Largs.  [Ibid.  p.  86.] 
The  Scots  collected  on  the  surrounding  heights 
watched  with  intense  iuterest  the  dispersion  of  the 
invading  armament,  and  crowding  to  the  beach, 
immediately  attacked  with  fury  the  crews  of  the 
Norwegian  ships  as  they  were  successively  driven 
ashore.  The  Norwegians  defended  themselves 
with  great  intrepidity,  and  Haco,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  lull  in  the  storm,  succeeded  in  sending 
in  boats  with  reinforcements  to  their  relief,  when 
the  Scota  deemed  it  expedient  to  retire,  but  only 
to  return  again  at  uight  to  plunder  the  stranded 
vessels,  among  which  were  two  transports.  At 
daydawu  next  moniiug  Haco  landed  with  a  large 
force,  and  ordered  the  transports  to  be  lightened 
and  towed  to  sea,  with  those  vessels  which  had  not 

;  been  totally  wrecked.  The  rays  of  the  rising  son 
now  shone  upon  the  Scots  army  mastered  on  the 
heights  above  the  village  of  Largs,  and  as  it  de- 
scended from  the  high  grounds  towards  the  beach 
it  had  truly  a  formidable  appearance.  It  was  led 
by  the  king  hi  person,  along  with  Alexander  the 
steward  of  Scotlaud,  the  grandfather  of  the  first 
lovereigu  of  the  name  of  Stuart  who  occupied  the 
Scottish  throne;  and  consisted  of  a  numerous  body 
of  foot-soldiers,  well  accoutred  and  armed  for  the 
most  part  with  bows  and  spears,  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  chiefly  knights  and  bar- 
ons, many  of  them  with  tbeir  Spanish  steeds 
sheathed  in  complete  armour.  All  the  horses  had 
breastplates.  The  Norwegians  on  shore  nnmbered 
little  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  three  principal  leaders.  Two  hundred  of  them, 
under  Ogmund  Krakidauts,  occupied  a  rising 
ground  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  which  were 
posted  on  the  beach.  With  the  former  was  Haco, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  was 
anxiously  entreated  by  his  chiefs  to  row  out  to 
the  fleet  and  send  them  reiuforcemeuts.  The  king 
insisted  on  remaining  on  shore,  but  they  would 
not  consent  to  his  exposing  his  life  unnecessarily, 
and  he  retnrned  in  his  barge  to  his  fleet  at  the 
Cumbrays.  The  Norwegians  on  the  hill,  being 
attacked  with  great  fury  by  the  Scots,  who  greatly 

!  outnumbered  them,  and  pressed  them  on  both  flanks, 

I  


became  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded,  and 
began  to  retire  in  scattered  parties  towards  the 
sea.  Their  retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight, 
and  the  divisions  drawn  up  on  the  beach  suppos- 
ing they  had  been  routed,  broke  their  ranks,  and 
while  many  of  the  Norsemen  threw  themselves 
into  their  boats  and  attempted  to  regain  their 
ships,  the  rest  were  driven  along  the  shore  amid 
showers  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  to  a 
place  a  little  below  Kelbtiruc.  In  the  meantime 
another  violent  storm  had  come  on,  which  not 
only  prevented  Haco  from  sendiug  ashore  in  time 
the  expected  reinforcements,  but  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Norwegian  fleet,  already  much  shat- 
tered by  the  previous  gales.  The  Norwegians  on 
land,  thus  left  to  themselves,  gallantly  maintained 
the  unequal  contest,  aud  repeatedly  rallying,  made 
an  obstinate  stand  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
ground  favoured  their  movements.  Gathering 
round  their  stranded  galleys  they  defended  them- 
selves with  all  their  accustomed  braver)-,  and  kept 
their  pursuers  for  some  time  in  check.  [Ibid.  p. 
97.]  A  young  Scottish  knight  named  Sir  Piers 
de  Curry  was  here  slain.  According  to  the  Norse 
Chrouicle,  his  helmet  aud  coat  of  mail  were  plated 
with  gold,  and  the  former  was  set  with  precious 
stones.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  he  galloped 
frequently  along  the  Norwegian  Hue,  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  some  one  to  single  combat.  An- 
drew Nicolson,  one  of  Haco's  chiefs  who  conducted 
the  retreat,  answered  his  defiance,  and  after  a 
brief  encounter,  killed  him  with  a  blow  which 
severed  his  thigh  from  his  body,  the  sword  cutting 
through  his  armour,  aud  penetrating  to  the  sad- 
dle. The  Norwegians  stripped  him  of  his  rich 
armour;  but  while  doing  so  they  were  attacked 
furiously  by  the  Scots,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides. 
[Ibid.  p.  99.]  The  Norwegians  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces  to  a  man,  had  not  a  reinforcement 
reached  them  towards  evening  from  the  fleet,  the 
boats  being  pushed  through  a  tremendous  surf  to 
the  shore.  These  fresh  troops  instantly  attacked 
the  Scots  upon  two  points,  and  their  arrival  gave 
new  courage  to  the  Norwegians,  who  began  to 
form  themselves  anew.  The  contest  was  pro- 
tracted till  night,  when,  according  to  the  Norse 
account,  the  Norwegians,  uniting  in  a  last  grand 
effort,  made  a  desperate  charge  against  their  as- 
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sailants,  who  were  posted  on  the  heights  over- 
hanging tho  shore,  and  succeeded  in  beating  them 
back,  after  a  short  and  furious  resistance.  The 
survivors  then  re-embarked  in  their  boats,  and 
though  thg  storm  continued  to  rage,  got  on  board 
their  shattered  vessels  in  safety.  [Ibid.  p.  103]. 
Among  the  Norwegians  of  note  who  fell  were 
Haco  of  Steinc  and  Thorgisi  Eloppa,  both  of  King 
Haco's  household,  with  many  more  of  the  princi- 
pal Norwegian  leaders.  Sir  Piers  dc  Curry  is  the 
only  name  of  mark  mentioned  as  having  falleu  on 
the  Scottish  side. 

Next  morning  the  strand  was  seen  covered  with 
dead  bodies  and  strewed  with  the  wreck  of  the 
best  appointed  fleet  which  Norway  had  ever  sent 
out.  Alexander  granted  a  trace  to  Haco,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  bury  his  dead,  and  to  raise  above  their 
bodies  those  rude  memorials  which  to  this  day 
mark  the  site  of  the  field  of  battle.  Hie  chief 
scene  of  the  contest  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
large  plain  southward  of  the  village  of  Largs,  still 
presenting  a  recumbent  stone  ten  feet  long,  which 
once  stood  upright,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
placed  over  tho  grave  of  a  chieftain,  and  vestiges 
nre  found  of  cairns  and  tumuli  formed,  as  is  said, 
over  pits  into  which  the  bodies  or  the  slain  were 
thrown. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  Largs,  famed  in  story, 
song,  and  tradition,  and  the  most  memorable  event 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  Norwegians  is  thus  feelingly 
alluded  to  iu  Lady  Wardlaw's  celebrated  ballad 
of  Hardyknutc:— 

•'  In  tlirawa  of  death,  with  wallert  cheik. 

All  panting  on  the  |>l:tin. 
The  fainting  corps  of  mrrimn  lay, 

Ncir  to  arysc  again : 
NVir  to  return  to  native  land; 

Nlf  raair,  an?  bhtluotne  sound., 
To  boist  tho  gloria  of  the  .lay, 
Ami  rium  th.-ir  ahynand  wound*. 

On  Norway's  coast,  the  » iduw'd  dame 

May  wash  the  rock  with  teira, 
May  lang  link  ower  the  shiplcs  wm, 

Kefore  hir  mate  ap|«  irs. 
tVise,  Emma,  ccise  to  hope  ir  vaii: 

Thy  lonl  lyes  in  the  clay, 
rhe  valiant  Scots  tiae  reivers  tliokt 
To  carry  lyfe  away." 


After  the  stranded  vessels  had  been  burnt  by 
his  order,  King  Haco  weighed  anchor  with  the 
small  remnant  of  his  fleet  that  remained  to  him 
under  the  Cumbrays,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
squadron  which  had  been  sent  np  Loch  Long,  he 
steered  to  the  bay  of  Lamlash  in  the  Island  ol 
Arrnn,  and  across  the  frith  of  Clyde,  a  few  miles 
from  the  scene  of  his  disasters  and  defeat.  In 
Lamlash  bay  he  met  Signrd,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  Ostmen  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  assured  by  him  that  they  would 
willingly  receive  his  aid  against  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land. The  aged  bnt  heroic  monarch,  anxious  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  repulse  at  Largs,  was 
eager  for  the  enterprise,  bnt  a  conncil  of  his  offi- 
cers opposed  the  expedition,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly abandoned.  [ATona  Account,  p.  109.]  He 
afterwards  sailed  past  Sand,  Gigha,  the  Call  of 
Mull,  Rum,  and  Cape  Wrath,  to  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  October,  abandoned 
by  the  island  chiefs  who  had  joined  him,  and  ever 
by  many  of  his  own  followers,  and  with  the  loss 
of  another  vessel  in  the  Pentlaud  Frith.  At  Kirk- 
wall a  mortal  illness,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and 
disappointment  as  much  as  by  overfatigue,  seized 
upon  Haco,  under  which  he  lingered  for  somo 
weeks,  and  at  last  expired  on  the  15th  December 
(12C3).  Thus  ended  the  last  great  attempt  of  the 
Scandinavian  monarchs  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  possession  of  the  Western  Isles, 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Haco  and  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  were  received  by 
Alexander  on  the  same  day,  the  queen  having,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  been  delivered  at  Jedburgh, 
of  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander.  [Chr.  Melr. 
p.  226.] 

To  follow  np  the  advantages  which  he  had  al- 
ready gained,  and  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
isles,  were  now  the  chief  objects  of  Alexander. 
With  the  intention  of  invading  the  Isle  of  Man, 
he  raised  an  army,  and  compelled  the  island  chiefs 
to  furnish  a  fleet  for  the  transport  of  his  troops. 
Dreading  his  vengeance,  and  despairing  of  assist- 
ance from  Norway,  Magnus,  king  of  Man,  son  of 
Olave  the  Black,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Alan 
lonl  of  Galloway  in  1231,  sent  envoys  with  offers 
of  submission,  and  hastened  himself  to  meet  tho 
Scottish  king,  which  he  did  at  Dumfries  on  his 
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way  to  subdue  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  swore 
realty  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  became  bound 
to  furnish  to  his  lord  paramount,  when  required, 
ten  war-galleys,  five  with  twenty-four  oars  and 
five  with  twelve.  [Fordun,  b.  10.  c.  18.]  Thia 
Magnus,  king  of  Man,  died  in  1265.  A  military 
force,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  next  sent  against 
those  chiefs  of  the  Western  Isles  who  had  joined 
or  had  favoured  the  invasion  of  Haco.  Some  of 
them  were  executed,  and  the  rest  reduced.  After 
negotiations  which  lusted  for  nearly  three  years,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  at  last,  in  126G,  coucluded 
with  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  the  successor  of 
Haco,  whereby  the  Hebrides  aud  the  Isle  of  Mau, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  western  and  southern 
seas,  of  which  the  Norwegians  might  have  hitherto 
held,  or  claimed  the  dominion,  were  made  over  in 
full  sovcreiguty  to  Scotland.  The  Shetland  and 
Orkney  islands  remained  in  the  possession  of  Nor- 
way. One  of  the  articles  of  this  important  treaty 
provided  that  four  thousand  nierks  sterling  of  the 
Roman  standard,  in  four  yearly  payments,  aud  a 
perpetual  quitrent  of  one  hundred  merks  annually 
should  be  paid  by  Scotland  to  Norway,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  latter  yielding  up  all  claim  to  the 
isles.  Another  declared  that  such  of  the  subjects 
of  Norway  as  were  inclined  to  quit  the  Hebrides 
should  have  full  liberty  to  do  so,  with  all  their 
effects,  whilst  those  who  preferred  remaining,  were 
to  become  subjects  of  Scotland.  To  this  latter 
class,  the  king  of  Noway,  iu  fulfilment  of  his  part 
of  the  treaty,  addressed  a  mandate,  enjoining  them 
henceforth  to  serve  and  obey  the  king  of  Scot- 
land as  their  liege  lord ;  aud  it  was  further  ar- 
ranged that  nouc  of  the  islanders  were  to  be 
puuished  for  their  former  adherence  to  the  Nor- 
wegians. [Gregory's  Highlands  and  Isles  o/Scot- 
Uuul,  p.  22.]  To  the  treaty,  which  is  dated  the 
20th  of  July,  1266,  was  added  the  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  tcu  thousand  merks,  to  be  exacted  by  the 
Pope  from  the  party  breaking  it.  The  patronage 
of  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  expressly 


ceded  to  Alexander,  while  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  reserved  iu  favour  of  the  archbishop 
of  Dronthehn  iu  Norway.  [Tytlcrs  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  41,  tto/e.] 

After  the  treaty  of  cession,  Alexander  ap|>cars 
to  have  acted  iu  a  liberal  spirit  towards  the  aland 


chiefs.  Eweu  of  Lorn,  (already  referred  to  as  a 
grandson  of  Dugall,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Somcr- 
led  by  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Olavc  the  red, 
Norwegian  king  of  the  Isles,)  was  of  course  re- 
stored to  the  lands  in  that  portion  of  the  Hebrides 
termed  by  the  Norwegians  the  Sudreys,  which  he 
had  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Haco  (ante,  p.  89), 
and  which  he  had  formerly  held  of  Norway,  and 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  services  aud  fidelity. 
By  his  death,  however,  without  male  issue,  this 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Somerled,  chief  of 
the  Mucdonalds,  became  extinct.  Angus  Moir, 
of  South  Kintyrc  and  Islay,  grandson  of  Reginald 
the  second  son  of  the  elder  Somerled  by  the  same 
marriage,  the  ancestor  of  the  second  race  of  the 
lords  of  the  Isles,  who  had  on  its  arrival  joined  the 
Norwegian  expedition  (ante,  p.  89),  having  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  isles,  became,  according  to 
the  treaty,  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  for  his 
lands  there,  and  was  allowed  to  retain,  under  one 
king,  all  that  ho  had  formerly  held  under  both. 
His  son  Alexander  having  subsequently  married 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-hciresscs  of  Ewcn  ot 
Lorn,  became  the  lineal  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  race  of  Somerled.  The  isles  of  Skyc 
and  Lewis  were  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Ross, 
no  part  of  these  islands,  or  of  Man,  Arran,  and 
Bute,  being  granted  on  this  occasion  by  Alexan- 
der the  Third  to  any  of  the  descendants  of  Somer- 
led, to  whom  they  had  formerly  belonged.  The 
former,  however,  viz.  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Lewis, 
afterwards  reverted  to  that  family,  when  on  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  Albany  family,  accomplished  by 
the  revenge  of  James  I.,  the  Macdonalds,  lords  of 
the  Isles,  quietly  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Ross,  through  their  descent  from  the  last  heiress 
of  that  line. 

While  thus  fortunate  in  securing  peace  at  home. 
Alexauder  had  been  able,  in  1264,  to  allow  a  large 
body  of  Scottish  auxiliaries  uuder  John  Baliol, 
lord  of  Galloway,  Robert  do  Brus,  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  Johu  Comyn,  to  be  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  111.,  who  with 
his  son  Edward  prince  of  England,  afterwards 
Edward  I.,  was  in  anus  against  his  revolted  bar- 
ons, led  by  Simon  dc  Mont  fort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
Northampton  was  stormed  by  the  royalists,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  14th  May,  lleury  was  de- 
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feated  and  made  prisoner,  as  were  also  two  of  the 
Scottish  leaders,  John  Comyn  and  Robert  de  Brns. 
In  this  battle  great  slaughter  was  made  of  the 
Scottish  auxiliaries,  who  behaved  with  all  their 
accustomed  bravery.  [Matth.  Pari*,  p.  669.  Hem- 
inaford,  p.  581.  Knt/phlon,  p.  2447.]  The  battle 
of  Evesham,  4th  August,  1265,  where  Simon  dc 
Mont  fort  was  discomfited  and  slain,  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  Henry,  and  the  Scottish  barons  soon 
Obtained  their  liberty.    [C?,r.  Mtlr.  p.  22G.] 

The  long  minority  of  Alexander,  from  the  con- 
stant feuds  and  contentions  among  the  nohles,  and 
the  anarchy  which  generally  prevailed,  had  struck 
deep  at  the  roots  of  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom ; 
but  his  wise,  firm,  and  judicious  rule  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  well  calculated  to  heal  the  wounds 
that  had  been  inflicted,  and  to  restore  confidence 
and  tranquillity  to  his  people,  by  whom  he  was 
universally  beloved.  After  the  Norse  invasion 
and  the  reduction  of  the  isles,  the  kingdom  was 
not  again,  during  Alexander's  life,  assailed  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  while  its  internal  peace  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  turbulence 
of  its  domestic  factions.  For  three  years  after, 
Alexander  was  engaged  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  national  chnrch  against  the  exac- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome,  at  the  same  time,  with 
equal  spirit  and  prudence,  keeping  in  check  the 
domineering  spirit  of  his  clergy.  In  the  year 
1266,  Cardinal  Ottohon  de  Fieschi,  the  legate  of 
the  Pope  in  England,  demanded  six  merks  from 
every  cathedral  in  Scotland,  and  four  merks  from 
each  parish  chnrch,  for  the  expenses  of  his  visita- 
tion. This  demand  the  king  firmly  resisted,  and 
appealed  to  the.  pontiff.  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  appeal,  the  clergy  supplied  him  with  two 
thousand  merks.  [Fordun,  b.  10.  ch.  21.]  Soon 
after  (in  1267)  a  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  arose  from  the  excom- 
munication of  a  certain  knight  named  Sir  John  dc 
Dunmore,  for  offences  committed  against  the  prior 
and  convent  of  St.  Andrews.  The  king  reqnired 
Gamelin,  the  bbshop,  to  absolve  him,  without  sat- 
isfaction. The  latter  refused,  and  not  only  ratified 
the  sentence,  but  excommunicated  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  Dunmore.  the  royal  family  only  excepted. 
Irritated  at  his  seal,  Alexander  allowed  the  legate 
to  levy  part  of  the  disputed  contributions,  and  the 


contention  between  the  king  and  the  bishop  threat- 
ened to  rise  very  high,  when,  to  pnt  an  end  to  it, 
Dunmore,  of  his  own  accord,  with  creditable  good 
sense,  asked  forgiveness  of  the  church,  made  rep- 
aration, and  was  absolved  ;  on  which  the  king  and 
the  bishop  were  reconciled.  The  papal  legate 
now  demanded  admittance  into  Scotland,  but  the 
king,  having  examined  his  commission,  and  con- 
sulted with  his  clergy,  sent  him  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal. [Ibid.  c.  23.]  Foiled  in  this  scheme,  the 
legate,  in  1268,  summoned  the  Scottish  prelates  to 
attend  him  in  England,  at  whatever  place  he 
should  think  fit  to  hold  a  conncil.  He  also  re- 
quired the  Scottish  clergy  to  send  two  representa- 
tives, who  should  be  heads  of  monasteries.  The 
Scottish  bishops  deputed  two  of  their  number,  and 
the  other  clergy  two;  but  thongh  they  acceded 
thus  far,  it  was  not  to  assist  the  conncil,  but  to 
watch  its  proceedings,  as  the  cardinal-legate  soon 
found ;  for  when  he  had  procured  several  canons 
to  be  enacted  relative  to  Scotland,  the  Scottish 
clergy  at  once  disclaimed  obedience  to  them.  See- 
ing them  so  resolute,  the  Pope,  Clement  TV'.,  took 
up  different  ground,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  claimed  from  the  clergy  of  Scotland  a  tenth 
of  their  revenues  to  be  paid  to  Henry  of  England, 
as  an  aid  for  an  intended  crusade,  an  object  which 
he  thought  they  could  have  no  excuse  in  declin- 
ing to  subscribe  to.  Here  again",  however,  ho 
was  baffled,  as  both  king  and  clergy  united  in  a 
decided  refusal  to  the  requisition,  Alexander  de- 
claring that  Scotland  was  ready  to  equip  a  compe- 
tent body  of  knights  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Accordingly  David  earl  of  Athole,  Adam  earl  of 
Carrick,  William  Lord  Douglas,  John  Steward, 
Alexander  Comyn,  Robert  Keith,  George  Dur- 
ward,  John  dc  Quincy,  and  William  Gordon,  all 
connected  with  the  first  families  in  Scotland,  as- 
sumed the  cross,  and  sailed  for  Palestine,  whence 
few  of  them  ever  returned.  The  carl  of  Carrick 
here  mentioned  was  Adam  de  Kilconath,  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  Marjory,  only  daughter  of  Nigel 
earl  of  Carrick,  whose  recent  death  in  the  Holy 
wars  had  left  her  heiress  in  her  own  right  of  the 
whole  lands  and  earldom  of  Carrick.  Her  hus- 
band, Adam  de  Kilconath,  who  became  carl  of 
Carrick  in  her  right,  having  also  been  slain  in 
Palestine  in  1270,  she  afterwards  became  the  wife 
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of  Robert  do  Brus,  the  father  of  the  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy. 

In  the  meantime,  founding  upon  the  papal  grant, 
the  king  of  England,  in  1209,  attempted  to  levy 
the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Scot 
land,  for  the  crusades.  The  attempt  was  spirit- 
edly met  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  who,  not  content 
with  appealing  to  Rome,  to  show  their  indepen- 
dence both  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  English 
king,  assembled  in  a  provincial  council  at  Perth, 
under  the  authority  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Honorius 
IV.,  granted  in  the  year  1225,  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second.  [Sec  ante,  p.  66.]  At 
this  council,  over  which  one  of  their  own  bishops 
presided,  they  passed  various  canons  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Scottish  church,  which  remained  in 
force  till  the  Reformation,  and  with  those  of  the 
council  of  1242,  are  preserved  in  the  Chartulary 
of  Aberdeen.  The  first  of  them  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  the  national  clergy  of  Scotland  to  be  held 
annually,  and  the  second  decreed  that  each  of  the 
bishops  should,  in  rotation,  be  "  conservator  statu- 
torum,"  or  protector  of  the  statutes,  and  dnring  the 
interval  between  each  council  he  should  enforce 
obedience  to  the  canons,  under  pain  of  ccclcsias 
tical  censures.  [Ford an,  b.  10.  c.  23,  24,  26.  Chr. 
Melr.  pp.  241,  242.] 

In  1270,  Alexander's  queen  gave  birth  to  a 
second  son,  who  was  named  David,  but  who  died 
in  his  eleventh  year.  The  country  at  this  period 
enjoyed  both  peace  and  plenty,  and  few  events  of 
a  domestic  nature  seem  to  have  occurred  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  history. 
The  friendly  relations  which  had  been  for  some 
time  maintained  with  England  were  not  impaired 
by  the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  which  took  place  No- 
vember 16,  1272.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry's 
son  and  successor,  Edward  I.,  at  Westminster, 
19  August,  1274,  Alexander  and  his  queen,  Mar- 
garet, Edward's  sister,  were  present,  with  a  splen- 
did train  of  his  nobility.  Before  proceeding  to 
London,  Alexander  took  care  to  obtain  from  his 
royal  brother-in-law  a  letter  declaring  that  his 
friendly  visit  to  him,  on  this  occasion,  should  not 
be  construed  into  anything  prejudicial  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland.  In  those  feudal  times  such 
a  precaution  was  customary,  and  we  find  Edward 
himself,  when  twenty  years  afterwards  he  sent 


some  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France, 
his  feudal  superior  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
requiring  from  that  monarch  a  similar  declaration. 
About  six  months  after  she  had  attended  her  bro- 
ther's coronation,  Alexander  lost  his  queen,  who 
died  26th  February  1275,  in  the  prime  of  her  age. 

In  1275,  a  tenth  of  the  church  revenues  of  Scot- 
land was  again  required  by  the  Pope,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Benemund  de  Vicci,  corrupted 
into  Bagimont,  was  sent  to  collect  this  contribu- 
tion, which  was  paid  by  all  the  clergy,  except  the 
regnlars  of  the  Cistertian  order;  that  order  having 
compounded  with  the  Pope,  by  granting  a  general 
aid  of  fifty  thousand  merks :  and  thus  the  amount 
of  their  annual  revenues  throughout  Europe  re- 
mained unknown.  Bagimont  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  Scottish  clergy  to  apply  to  Rome  on  their 
behalf  for  an  abatement  of  the  tax  ;  but  the  Pope, 
remembering  no  doubt  their  former  resistance  to 
his  demands,  refused  to  grant  any  commutation, 
and  it  was  rigidly  exacted.  The  rent-roll  by  which 
this  tax  was  levied  is  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  "  Bagimont's  roll,"  the  estimate  being 
made  not  according  to  "  the  ancient  extent,  but 
the  true  value."  [Fotdun,  b.  10.  c.  35.]  Two 
years  thereafter,  Alexander  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  accused  him 
of  encroachments  on  the  English  marches.  The 
king  of  Scots  sent  five  ambassadors  to  the  court  of 
Edward,  with  the  declaration  that  he  had  only 
maintained  the  marches  according  to  ancient  usage, 
that  is,  "to  the  floodmark  towards  the  south," 
[Frrdera,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.]  and  bearing  a  proposal 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  both 
crowns  to  adjust  the  matter.  This  dispute,  which 
1/ ml  Hailes  thinks,  and  with  good  reason,  related 
only  to  a  salmon  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  was,  soon  after,  amicably  settled. 

In  1278  Alexander  attended  the  English  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  on  Michaelmas  day,  when  he 
took  the  general  and  traditional  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward  in  the  following  terms:  "I,  Alexander, 
king  of  Scotland,  do  acknowledge  myself  the  liege- 
man of  my  lord  Edward  king  of  England,  against 
all  deadly."  This  Edward  accepted,  "saving  the 
claim  of  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
whenever  he  or  his  heirs  should  think  proper  to 
make  it."    [Fadera,  vol.  ii.  p.  126  ]    On  this 
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occasion  Robert  dc  Brus,  eldest  sou  of  the  lord  of 
Anuandale,  and  who  was,  by  marriage,  earl  of 
Carrick, — having  seven  years  before  espoused 
Martha  or  Marjory,  countess  of  Carrick  in  her 
own  right,  the  widow  of  ttia  old  companion  in 
arms,  and  fellow-crusader,  Adam  do  Kilconath,— 
by  the  command  of  Alexander  and  with  tho  ap- 
probation of  Edward,  performed  the  accompany- 
ing ceremony  of  h«hage,  in  these  words:  "I, 
Robert  earl  of  Canick,  according  to  the  authority 
given  to  me  by  my  lord  the  kiug  of  Scotland,  in 
presence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  barons,  by  which  the  power  of  swearing 
upon  the  soul  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was  confer- 
red upon  me,  have,  iu  presence  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  commissioned  thereto  by  his  special 
precept,  sworn  fealty  to  Lord  Edward  king  of 
England  in  these  words:  'I,  Alexander  king  of 
Scotland,  shall  bear  faith  to  my  lord  Edward  king 
of  England  and  his  heirs,  with  my  life  and  mem- 
bers, and  worldly  substance;  and  I  shall  faith- 
fully perform  the  services,  used  and  wont,  for  the 
lands  and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  the  said 
king.' "  This  having  been  sworn  by  the  carl  of 
Carrick,  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Scotland,  [/ti'rf.]  Both  kings  were  then  and  al- 
ways amicably  disposed  towards  each  other,  and 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  Edward  to  advance 
those  claims  of  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  which,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  had 
i  so  often  created  disquiet  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  were  only  finally  got  rid  of  on  the  field 
of  Bannockburu.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cere- 
mony of  homage,  under  the  reservation  on  Ed- 
ward's part  of  the  claim  of  fealty  for  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  should  have  been  on  this  occasion 
performed  by  tho  father  of  that  Bruce  who,  after 
the  long  struggle  for  independence,  should  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  kingdom  from  the 
claim  for  ever.  The  following  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander 111.  is  from  a  print  of  the  parliament  of 
Edward  I.  in  which  the  above  ceremony  was 
performed,  published  in  IMtikcrtou'a  portraits  of 
illustrious  persons  of  Scotland,  taken  from  a  copy, 
in  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  from  an 
ancient  limning  formerly  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
London 


III  1281  the  treaty  which,  iu  1266,  had  been 
concluded  with  Norway,  was  farther  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of 
Alexander,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  old, 
to  Eric  king  of  Norway,  then  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  A  dowry  of  fourteen  thousand  mcrks  was 
given  with  the  princess,  who  was  accompanied  to 
the  Norwegian  court  by  Walter  Bailloch  earl  of 
Menteith  and  his  countess,  the  abbot  of  Balmcri- 
no,  Sir  Bernard  Montalto,  and  other  knights  and 
barons.  The  alliance  thus  happily  formed  between 
the  two  countries  was  calculated  to  put  au  cud  to 
those  troubles  which  the  restless  chieftains  of  the 
western  islands  so  frequently  occasioned  by  their 
turbulence  and  ambition,  and  the  wavering  fealty 
of  whom  even  the  late  treaty  of  peace  had  failed 
to  secure  for  any  length  of  time  to  Scotland.  It 
npiwars  that  notwithstanding  the  submission  of 
King  Mnguus,  Alexander  had  been  compelled  in 
1275  to  lead  an  armed  force  against  the  Isle  of 
Man,  ami  in  1282,  the  very  year  following  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Margaret,  Alexander 
Comyn  earl  of  Buchan  and  constable  of  Scotland, 
proceoded  with  an  army  to  suppress  some  dis- 
turbances in  the  lately  ceded  islands.  [Fadtm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  205.] 
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Soou  after  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Alexander 
tho  prince  of  Scotland,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
rear,  was  united,  in  1282,  to  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gny  earl  of  Flanders.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Roxburgh,  and  the  rejoicings  lasted  for 
fifteen  days.  The  king  himself  was,  at  this  time, 
only  in  his  forty-first  year,  and  might  reasonably 
have  expected  a  lengthened  reign,  while  the  mar- 
riages of  his  son  and  daughter,  thus  so  auspicious- 
ly formed,  gave  an  almost  certain  hope  that  his 
sceptre  would  be  transmitted  to  descendants  of  his 
own  line.  But  a  singular  train  of  calamines  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  soon  de- 
stroyed all  such  hopes  and  cx|M>ctations.  The 
qneen  of  Norway  died  about  the  end  of  1283, 
leaving  an  only  child,  known  in  Scottish  history 
as  "  the  Maiden  of  Norway ;"  and  very  soon  after, 
on  the  28th  of  January  1284,  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  always  been  of  a  weak  constitution, 
also  died,  at  the  abl>ey  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  leav- 
ing no  issue.  Prince  David,  the  youngest  son  of 
Alexander,  had,  as  already  stated  (p.  95),  died 
in  1281,  the  year  of  his  sister's  marriage.  Both 
princes  were  interred  at  Dunfermline. 

Being  thus  bereaved  of  his  children,  the  first 
care  of  Alcxaudcr  was  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  1281,  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  at  Scone,  when  the  prelates  and  barons 
became  bound  to  acknowledge  Margaret,  princess 
of  Noway,  as  their  sovereign,  "failing  any  chil 
drcu  whom  Alexander  might  have,  and  failing  the 
issno  of  the  prince  of  Scotland,  deceased  ;"  it  not 
being  then  known  whether  his  widow  was  preg- 
nant.   [Fcedrra,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.] 

In  the  following  year,  being  earnestly  entreated 
by  the  lords  of  his  council  and  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  Alexander  deemed  it  prudent  to  contract  a 
second  marriage,  and  accordingly  sent  Thomas 
Tartar,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  Sir  Patrick  Gra- 
hame,  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  and  Sir  John  de 
Soulis,  knights,  as  ambassadors  to  France,  to 
choose  for  his  bride  Joletta,  tho  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished danghtcr  of  the  count  dc  Drcux.  This 
lady  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and  their 
nuptials  took  place  at  Jedburgh,  April  15,  1285. 
In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  rejoicings,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which,  in  that  superstitions  age,  dis- 


mayed and  distressed  the  guests  who  had  thronged 
to  the  royal  festivities.  Amidst  the  masques  and 
pastimes  usually  produced  on  such  occasions,  and 
when  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  was  at  its  height, 
a  spectral  image  of  death  glided  with  fearful  ges- 
tures among  the  revellers,  and  after  striking  ter- 
ror into  all -present,  vanished  suddenly.  The 
thing  was  nothing  more  than  a  well-acted  piece  of 
mummery,  or  clever  pantomimic  representation  by 
a  person  expert  in  such  performances,  which  were 
not  unusual  in  tko  "Moralities"  and  "Mysteries" 
as  enacted  in  those  days  by  the  monks,  but  it  was 
held  as  if  foreshadowing  those  misfortunes  which 
so  soon  after  befell  Scotland,  beginning  with  the 
sudden  and  violent  death  of  the  king  himself. 
[Fordun,  b.  10.  c.  II.]  To  the  north  of  tho  bnrgh 
of  Kinghorn,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  and  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  there  stood  in 
Alexander's  time  a  castle,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  bnrgh,  which  was  often  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  but  of  which  no  vestige  now  re- 
mains. This  castle  and  the  domains  attached  to 
it,  were  frequently  pledged,  along  with  others,  in 
security  for  the  jointure  of  their  queens.  The 
young  queen  Joletta  appears  to  have  been  resid- 
ing here  on  the  16th  March  1286,  when  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  chase 
towards  Burntisland  and  Inverkeithing,  turned 
his  horse's  head,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to- 
wards Kinghorn.  The  road  then  wound  along 
the  top  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  the  sea,  and 
as  it  was  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  his 
attendants  strongly  urged  him  to  rcmaiu  at  Inver- 
keithing till  the  morning.  Disregarding  their  re- 
monstrances the  king  galloped  forward,  and  when 
little  more  than  a  mile  west  from  Kinghorn,  his 
horse  stumbled,  and  he  was  thrown  over  a  lofty 
and  rugged  precipice,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
place  is  still  familiarly  known  in  the  traditions  of 
the  district  as  the  King's  Wood-End.  The  ac- 
companying cut  represents  the  scene  of  this  un- 
happy catastrophe.  This  event,  the  greatest  na- 
tional calamity  that  Scotland  ever  sustained,  took 
place  when  Alexander  was  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  and  37th  of  his  reign.  His  corpse,  after  be- 
ing embalmed,  was  solemnly  interred  at  Dunferm- 
line, among  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

The  loss  of  a  sovereign  so  deservedly  beloved 
tt 
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— altliomiii  ;it  lite  time  they  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  premature  death  of 
his  granddaughter  the  princess  of 
Norway,  much  less  the  contest  for  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  the  overween- 
ing claims  of  tho  king  of  England,  or 
the  sultscqucnt  intestine  war  and  the 
struggle  for  independence  which  em- 
bittered it,  in  which  the  best  blood  of 
Scotland  was  shed  and  many  noble 
families  rained  and  cast-  into  exile- 
yet  the  many  amiable  qualities  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  tho  series  of  do- 
mestic disappointments  by  which  his 
government  had  been  preceded,  and 
those  presentiments  of  coming  ca- 
lamities which  so  often  cast  their 
shadows  before  them,  tended  to 
overwhelm  the  people  of  Scotland  with  grief 
and  dismay,  and  the  misfortune*  and  miseries 
which  followed,  caused  it  to  bo  long  and  deeply 
deplored.  "  Neuer,"  says  honest  Ralfonr,  M  was 
titer  more  lamentatione  and  sorrow  for  a  king  in 
Scotland  than  for  him;  for  the  nobility,  clergic, 
and  above  all,  the  gentrcy  and  comons,  bedoned  lies 
coffin  for  17  dnyes  space  with  riuoletts  of  tcares." 
[Amah  of  Scotland,  vol.  i-  p.  77.]  The  oldest 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  language  known  to  be  in 
existence  is  n  sort  of  monody,  written  on  the 
death  of  Alexander,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Wiiiton: 

■'  Qitben  Alysandyr,  ouro  kyng,  won  drd*. 
That  Scotland  M  in  lnwe  and  1<\ 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  bmle, 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle. 
Onre  p>ld  wra  changyd  into  lede.— 
Christ,  born  in -to  virfrrnjte. 
Succour  Scotland,  and  rmnede. 
That  ntad  i-i  in  ptTplcxyto." 

Wmtom,  vc).  i.  p.  401. 

Tlie  death  of  Alexander,  so  disastrous  to  Scot- 
inud,  is  said  to  have  been  foretold,  the  day  previous, 
to  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  English  faction  during  Alexander's  minority, 
nt  hia  castlo  of  Dunbar,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildon, 
lommonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  On  the 
night  preceding  the  king's  death,  Thomas  having 
arrived  at  the  castle,  was  jocularly  asked  by  the 
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earl  if  the  next  day  would  produce  any  remarkable 
event;  to  which  the  hard  replied,  "Alas!  for 
to-morrow,  a  day  of  calamity  and  misery!  Before 
the  twelfth  hour  shall  be  heard  a  blast  so  vehe- 
ment that  it  shall  exceed  those  of  every  former 
period,  a  blast  which  shall  strike  the  nations  with 
amazement,  shall  humble  what  is  proud,  and  what 
is  fierce  shall  level  with  the  ground!  The  sorest 
wind  and  tempest  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  Scot- 
land!" Next  morning,  discovering  no  unusual  ap- 
pearance in  the  weather  which  indicated  a  storm, 
the  day  on  the  contrary  being  remarkably  clear 
and  mild,  the  earl  and  those  who  were  with  him 
began  to  doubt  the  powers  of  the  prophet,  as  Tho- 
mas was  esteemed,  and  having  ordered  him  into 
their  presence,  they  upbraided  him  as  an  impostor, 
and  hastened  to  enjoy  their  wonted  repast.  Rut 
his  lordship  had  scarcely  seated  himself  at  table, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  dial  fallen  on  tho  hour  of 
noon,  when  an  express,  his  horse  covered  with 
foam,  appeared  at  the  castle-gate,  and  demanded 
an  audience.  On  being  asked  what  news  he 
brought,  he  exclaimed:  "  I  do  indeed  bring  news, 
but  of  a  lamentable  kind,  to  be  deplored  by  the 
whole  realm  of  Scotland!  Alas,  onr  renowned 
king  has  ended  his  fair  life  at  Kinghorn!"  "  This," 
cried  Thomas,  gathering  himself  up  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  prediction  had  been  fulfilled, 
"  This  is  the  scaithful  wind  and  dreadful  tempest 
which  shall  blow  such  a  calamity  and  trouble  to 
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the  whole  realm  of  Scotland ! "  Whether  "  the  suu- 
set  of  life  had  given  mystical  lore"  to  this  singular 
personage,  or  he  had  uttered  his  prediction  in  the 
usual  mystical  language  of  soothsayers,  leaving  its 
fulfilment  to  accident  or  the  weather,  as  chance 
might  determine,  it  is  certain  that  the  story  has  been 
generally  credited  from  that  time  till  the  present, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  now  to  shake  the 
universal  belief  in  it.  As  indicating  at  least  the 
impression  which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  that 
the  death  of  Alexander  foreboded  greater  disaster 
and  woe  to  Scotland,  than  any  former  event  in  our 
annals,  it  Is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  histo- 
rical interest,  and  could  not  well  lie  omitted  in 
any  narrative  of  Alexander's  life. 

The  appearance  and  manners  of  Alexander  the 
Third  were  in  the  highest  degree  noble  and  digni- 
fied, and  snch  as  befitted  a  king.  Though  tall 
and  large-boned,  his  limbs  were  well-formed  and 
strongly  knit.  His  figure  was  majestic,  and  his 
countenance  handsome  and  expressive.  Mis  sin- 
cerity of  character  and  excellent  understanding 
were  such  as  to  command  the  respect  while  they 
won  the  attachment  of  his  people.  He  is  described 
as  having  been  affable  in  demeanour,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, firm  of  purpose,  and  of  a  just  yet  generous 
disposition.  His  kingdom  he  governed  with  wis- 
dom and  energy.  With  England  he  maintained 
constaut  peace  and  amity,  yet,  as  Lord  Hallcs 
justly  remarks,  never  submitted  to  any  concessions 
which  might  injure  the  independence  or  impair  the 
liberties  of  the  realm  or  the  chnrch  of  Scotland. 
In  the  administration  of  the  laws  he  was  diligent 
and  impartial,  and  bis  inflexible  love  of  justice, 
and  patience  in  bearing  disputes,  were  amongst 
the  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his  subjects 
For  the  punishment  of  offenders  and  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  he  divided  Scotland  Into  four  great  dis- 
tricts, and  made  an  annual  progress  through  each, 
attended  by  his  justiciary  and  his  principal  nobles. 
In  passing  from  oue  connty  to  another  he  required 
the  attendance  of  the  sheriff  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  shire ;  and  the  train  of  retainers  of  the 
nobles  who  accompanied  him  being,  while  travel- 
ling, limited  by  law,  the  people  were  thus  relieved 
of  the  charge  of  supporting  the  royal  retinue.  He 
greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  to  restrain  the  license  and  op- 
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pressions  of  the  nobility ;  keeping  them  in  quiet 
subjection  to  his  authority,  and  obliging  each  to 
act  peaceably  in  his  own  allotted  sphere.  In  his 
private  life,  Alexander  was  upright,  temperate  and 
pious,  and  in  all  his  domestic  relations  kind  and 
affectionate.  During  his  reign,  according  to  For- 
dnn,  "  the  church  flourished,  its  ministers  were 
treated  with  reverence,  vice  was  openly  discour- 
aged, cunning  and  treachery  were  repressed,  injury 
ceased,  and  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  main- 
tained throughout  the  land."  [Fordm,  b.  10, 
ch.  XU.] 

In  Alexander's  reign  the  little  trade  that  was  in 
the  couutry  became  so  flourishing  that  foreign 
merchants  were  attracted  to  Scotland  in  numbers, 
from  the  maritime  and  commercial  cities  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  countries,  who 
were  allowed  to  traffic  with  the  burgesses,  and  had 
free  and  safe  access  to  markets  in  every  burgh 
town.  The  imports  were  chiefly  wine,  cloth  ano 
rich  stuffs,  armour  and  other  commodities,  while 
the  staple  exports  of  the  kingdom  consisted  almost 
solely  of  fish,  wool,  and  hides.  The  exportation 
of  Scottish  merchandise  was.  however,  prohibited 
by  Alexander  under  severe  laws,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent losses  of  valuable  cargoes,  by  pirates,  wrecks, 
and  unforeseen  arrestments  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  which  showed  very  narrow  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  trade,  Scotland,  we  are  told, 
speedily  became  rich  in  every  kind  of  wealth,  and 
in  the  production  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Agriculture,  too,  had  made  great  progress  in  Alex- 
ander's peaceful  reign,  and,  besides  the  produce  of 
the  ground,  flocks  nnd  herds  abounded  everywhere 
According  to  Winton : 

•'  Yowrmen,  pewcr*  karl,  or  knawe 
That  w«i  of  mycht  in  ox  til  hnwe. 
Hp  pert  that  man  hawe  part  in  phirbf , 
Swaw«  corn  in  l.ia  land  fnn-clie: 
Svra  than  lifgonth,  and  eftcr  l.mg 
Of  land  wes  meinir*,  ano  ox-gang. 
Mychty  men  that  had  UN 
Oxyn,  he  grrt  in  pluchy*  ga. 
It*  that  vertu  all  Ma  land 
Of  com  h<>  girt  1*  nbowiidand." 

Vol.  i.  p.  400 

Indeed,  Scotland  at  that  period  presented  such  a 
field  for  commercial  enterprise  that  a  number  of 
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Lunbard  merchants,  who  wore  in  that  age  the 
most  active  traders  in  Europe,  and  then  filled 
even-  mart  in  England,  arrived  in  the  kingdom, 
and  offered  to  establish  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile settlements  in  various  parts,  specifying 
particularly  an  island  near  Cramond.  and  the  mount 
above  Qneensferry.  All  they  asked  in  return  was 
to  be  allow  ed  certain  spiritual  immunities.  Their 
proposal  was.  however,  opposed  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  nobility,  though  Alexander 
himself  is  said  to  have  licen  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing them ;  and  their  negotiations  on  the  subject 
were  defeated  only  by  his  sudden  and  premature 
death.    [Fonlun,  b.  10.  ch.  xli.  xlii.] 

In  the  period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
which  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  that  is, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  ncAr  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  on  Scotland  as  a  nation.  The  vast  moral 
revolution  which  the  Saxon  connexion  and  influ- 
ence of  Malcolm's  queen,  Margaret,  at  first  re- 
motely worked  u|>on  the  country  had,  during  that 
time,  extended  its  effects  more  and  more  through- 
out all  its  relations,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  their  steady  advance  in  civiliza 
tion.  But  a  sad  reverse  was  now  to  take  place 
in  their  destinies.  The  line  of  Scotland's  ancient 
kings  terminated  with  Alexander  the  Third,  and 
the  continuous  train  of  miseries  and  wasting  cala- 
mities in  which  the  kingdom  was  involved  for 
more  than  a  generation  after  his  unhappy  death, 
from  the  long  and  fierce  struggle  that  ensued  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  which  the  natioual 
liberty  and  independence  were  frequently  at  stake, 
marks  a  peculiar  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
and  caused  the  memory  of  so  good  a  king  to  be 
long  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the 
Scottish  people. 

During  the  interval  from  what  is  usually  called 
in  Scottish  anuals  M  the  Saxon  Conquest,"— when 
by  the  aid  of  a  Northumbrian  Saxon  army,  Mal- 
colm Canmore  was  enabled,  first  to  drive  Mac- 
beth beyond  the  Forth,  and  four  years  afterwards 
to  defeat  and  slay  him  at  the  battle  of  Lum- 
phanan  in  Al>erdecnshire,— to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  the  last  of  Malcolm's  dynasty,  the 
advance  made  in  civilization,  in  the  useful  arte, 
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and  iu  the  habits  of  social  life  among  the  people  of 
Scotland  was  most  remarkable.  This  was  chiefly 
owing  iu  the  first  instance,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobles  and  leaders  in  the  Lothians 
and  lowlands,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  feudal  system  by  the  Norman 
adventurers  who  followed  them.  The  revolution 
that  in  the  course  of  these  changes  took  place  in 
the  laws  and  customs  and  forms  of  government 
was  strikingly  favourable  to  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  country.  The  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man colonization  of  the  southern  and  midland  dis- 
tricts exercised  a  far  more  direct  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  national  character  than  ever  was, 
or  conld  be,  derived  from  the  Celtic  race ;  much 
of  what  is  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  its  formation 
being  mainly  ascribable  to  this  important  acces- 
sion to  the  population ;  and  from  this  period  the 
Saxon  domination  may  be  said  to  have  been  firmly 
and  securely  established  in  Scotland.  In  the  reign 
of  Edgar  one  of  its  principal  effects  was  to  con- 
fine the  Celtic  portion  of  the  community  to  the 
mountainous  districts,  while  the  more  enlarged  ' 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  Alexander  led  him  to 
extend  the  Saxon  institutions  to  those  portions  of 
the  country  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
quered, and,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  erection  of 
separate  sheriffdoms,  to  bring  them  more  imme- 
diately under  the  operation  and  subjection  of  the 
laws  and  government. 

The  changes  which  took  place  on  the  Scottish 
church  and  clergy  were  among  the  most  important 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Saxon  conquest, 
and  in  this  res|>ect  it  ma)'  be  truly  said,  as  Mr. 
Daniel  Wilson  has  remarked,  to  have  been  "even 
more  an  ecclesiastical  than  a  civil  revolution." 
[Archaoloffy  and  Prehistoric  Aunals  of  Scotland, 
p.  C04.]  By  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
with  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Edgar  Athcling,  much  of  elegance  and  refinement 
were  introduced  into  the  Scottish  court.  By  her 
influence,  joined  to  that  of  the  Saxon  refugees, 
not  only  were  several  of  the  more  gross  and  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  Scots  abolished,  and  various 
wise  and  beneficial  laws  adopted  from  the  system 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence,  bnt  the  whole 
form  and  fabric  of  religion  was  reformed,  and  the 
Scottish  church  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to 
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the  Euglish,  and  to  that  of  Rome ;  so  that,  as  Mr. 
VVilsou  says,  "in  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  landing  of  the  fugitive  Saxon  princess 
at  St.  Margaret's  Hope  and  the  death  of  her 
yonnger  son  David,  nearly  all  the  Scottish  sees 
were  founded  or  restored,  many  of  the  principal 
monasteries  were  instituted,  their  chapels  and  other 
dependencies  erected,  and  the  elder  order  of  Cul- 
dce  fraternities  with  their  missionary  bishops  for 
the  first  time  superseded  by  a  complete  parochial 
system."  [/Mrf.]  The  change  to  the  better  on 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Scotland  that  fol- 
lowed was  proportionately  great.  The  Scottish 
clergy,  although  not  so  wealthy  as  their  English 
brethren,  appear  to  have  been  equally  anxious  to 
improve  the  splendour  of  their  churches,  and  the 
commodiousness  of  their  dwellings.  Even  before 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmorc  there  were  at  Dnn- 
keld,  Brechin,  Abcrncthy,  and  St.  Andrews,  reli- 
gions edifices,  as  grand  and  suitable  In  their  way 
as  the  state  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  those  times 
would  admit ;  but  the  attention  paid  to  religious 
matters  by  his  pious  queen  Margaret,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  by  her  to  foreign  clergymen  to 
resort  to  this  kingdom,  to  whom  new  establish- 
ments required  to  be  assigned,  fixed  a  new  era  in 
the  style  and  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  Scotland.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
nobles  who  were  driven  into  this  country  by  the 
oppressions  of  William  of  Normandy,  historically 
styled  the  Conqueror,  also  gave  an  impetus,  by 
their  advice  and  benefactions,  to  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  took  place  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
had  found  a  home.  Previous  to  this  period,  the 
churches  had  been  in  form,  square  or  oblong,  gen- 
erally built  of  timber  or  baked  clay,  and  covered 
with  lead,  thatching,  or  tiles.  In  imitation  of  the 
only  parts  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  pe- 
riod that  could  be,  in  any  degree,  accommodated 
to  religious  purjioses,  beside  some  of  these  square 
churches,  round  towers  had  been  erected,  either 
as  ornamental,  or  as  secure  repositories  for  valua- 
ble things  in  times  of  danger.  In  many  instances 
these  round  towers  may  have  served  as  belfries, 
and  in  others  as  places  for  conveying  signals; 
I  while  in  some,  it  is  not  nnlikcly,  they  were  used 
as  prisons.    In  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  in- 


troduced at  this  period,  the  nave  and  the  aisles, 
the  chancel  and  the  choir,  were  distinct  parts  ol 
the  same  structure.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
uave  and  the  aisles  were  arranged  by  the  practice 
of  building  these  sacred  edifices  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  native  style  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture which  had  been  in  use  was,  in  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  in  the  church,  entirely  superseded 
by  the  mode  prevalent  in  England,  as  its  ecclesi- 
astical system  had  also  been.  What  immediately 
succeeded  appears  to  have  been  what  is  called  the 
early  or  older  Norman,  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  gives 
the  name  of  the  Romanesque  style.  Of  this  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
now  remaining  in  Scotland  is  the  nave  of  the 
church  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen  Margaret 
at  Dunfermline,  where  her  nuptials  with  Malcolm 
took  place  in  1070,  which  she  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  which  was  the  origin  of,  and 
partly  incorporated  into,  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  The  erection  of  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Margaret  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  assigned 
to  the  same  period.  This  has  been  supposed,  op 
good  grounds,  to  have  been  erected  over  the  place 
used  for  her  devotions  by  Queen  Margaret  during 
her  residence  in  the  castle  till  her  death  in  1093. 
"Tt  is  in  the  same  style,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"though  of  a  plainer  character,  as  the  earliest 
portions  of  Holyrood  abbey,  begun  in  the  year 
1128;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  era  of 
Norman  architecture  is  one  in  which  many  of  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  were  founded,  including 
Holyrood  abbey,  St.  Giles'  church,  and  the  parish 
churches  of  Dnddingston,  Rat  ho.  Kirkliston,  and 
Dalmeny."  [Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p. 
129.]  As  specimens  of  the  early  Norman  the 
following  may  also  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
parish  churches  of  Leuchars,  in  Fifeshire ;  Borth- 
wick,  in  Mid  Lothian ;  Gulaue,  in  East  Lothian ; 
Uphall,  and  Abercorn,  in  West  Lothian ;  St.  He- 
len's, Cockburnspath,  in  Berwickshire ;  Mortlack 
and  Monymusk,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  St.  Columba's, 
Southend,  Kilchonchan,  Campbeltown  ;  and  "  the 
beautiful  little  ruined  church  of  St.  Blane,  on  the 
island  of  Bute,  with  its  Norman  chancel  arch  ami 
graceful  First -pointed  chancel;  besides  various 
others  more  or  less  perfect  still  remaining  in  Ar- 
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gyleshire — all  presenting  interesting  features  illus- 
trative of  the  development  of  the  Romanesque 
style  in  Scotland,  and  furnishing  evidence  of  the 
great  impetus  given  to  church  building  at  the  pe- 
riod." [Wilson's  Archaohffy,  p.  614.]  We  learn 
from  the  work  just  quoted  that  the  portions  which 
remain  of  the  original  Norman  structure  of  Alex- 
ander the  First's  foundation  on  Inchcolm,  (of 
which  the  cut  given  ill  p.  58  will  illustrate  our 
remarks,)  erected  about  1139,  arc  characterized 
by  the  same  unornate  simplicity  that  marks  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  has  already  been  referred  to, 
aud  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  David  the 
First  that  any  certain  examples  were  furnished 
of  the  highly  decorated  late  Norman  work. 
The  architecture  of  Kelso  abbey,  founded  in  1128 
by  David  the  First,  (in  the  same  year  with 
llolyrood  abbey,)  and  the  singularly  rich  de- 
tails of  which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated remains  of  the  middle  ages  in  Scotland,  is 
Saxon  or  early  Norman,  with  the  exception  of 
four  magnificent  central  arches,  which  are  decid- 
edly Gothic;  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
particular  style,  being  regular  and  uniform  in  its 
structure.  Though  built  under  the  same  auspices, 
and  nearly  about  the  same  period  as  the  abbeys 
of  Melrose  and  Jedburgh,  it  totally  differs  from 
them  in  form  and  character,  being  in  the  shape  of 
a  Greek  cross.  Melrose  abbey,  founded  in  1186, 
was  partially  consumed  by  fire  in  1322,  and  what 
now  remains  of  the  re-edified  structure  exhibits  a 
style  of  architecture  of  the  richest  Gothic,  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  David.  The  well-known  masterly  de- 
scription of  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  4  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,'  may,  however,  not  unfitly  be 
applied  to  the  richer  portions  of  the  early  Scottish 
Gothic  style,  which  were  constructed  at  the  close 
of  this  period. 

"  The  darkened  root  rose  higli  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  light  anil  small, 
The  keystone  that  locked  each  ribbed  aUle 
Was  a  fleur-de-lvs  or  a  qu;itre-fcnitle 
The  rorMU  were  carved  grotesque  siul  enrn . 
And  the  pillar*,  with  rlusterM  ih.iiis  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Sevm'd  bundles  of  lance*  which  ^a/lands  had  bound."' 


The  chief  object  of  architectural  interest  iu  Jed- 
burgh abbey  is  the  Norman  door,  which,  for  the 
elegance  of  its  workmanship,  and  the  symmetry  ol 
its  proportions  is  unrivalled  in  Scotland. 

Although  not  strictly  pertaining  till  a  later 
period  to  Scotland,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
specimen  of  later  Norman  work  is  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  the  most  per- 
fectly preserved  cathedral  of  that  epoch,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  laid  in  the  year  1138,  by 
Rognwald  or  Ronald,  Norwegian  earl  or  count  of 
Orkney,  the  nephew  of  the  sainted  Magnus.  Like 
St.  Mungo's  in  Glasgow,  it  boasts  of  being  a  com- 
plete cross  church,  with  all  its  essential  parts  en- 
tire, and  these  arc  the  only  two  cathedral  edifices 
now  existing  iu  Scotland,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion applies.  A  remarkably  curious  and  indeed 
unique  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
is  the  little  church  and  tower  of  St.  Rule,  at  St. 
Andrews.  The  Norman  prevailed  about  a  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  period  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  England  and  Scotland  was  much 
the  same  in  character  as  well  as  details.  The 
next  style  that  was  introduced  was  the  First- 
pointed  or  early  English,  which  was  adopted  about 
1170.  and  was  used  till  about  1242— a  period  of 
seventy  years.  Of  this,  which  is  considered  an 
improvement  on  the  later  Norman,  the  crypt  and 
choir  of  Glasgow  cathedral,  built  between  1188 
and  1197,  the  nave  of  Dunblane  cathedral,  Kil- 
winning abbey,  the  ruined  abbey  of  Dryburgh, 
and  the  chancel  of  St.  Wane's,  Bute,  already  men- 
tioned, are  fine  examples.  Subsequently  the  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  of  Scotland  assumed  a 
somewhat  different  style  from  that  of  England, 
and  became  more  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  its 
character.  The  magnificent  abbey  of  Aberhroth- 
wick,  which  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1178,  and  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  spe- 
cimen of  the  early  Scottish  Gothic,  is  thought  to 
mark  the  historic  epoch  iu  which  the  native  styles 
had  their  rise.  [Wilson's  Archaology,  p.  618] 
As  an  illustration  of  the  progressive  character  of 
Scottish  architecture,  aud  the  slow  rate  at  which 
ecclesiastical  structures  iu  that  age  were  erected, 
the  reader  is  presented  with  the  following  view  of 
"The  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave  of  Dunfermline 
Abbey,  looking  west." 
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The  architectural  distinctions  which  arc  here 
observable  indicate  a  difference  of  ages  iu  the  styles 
adopted  as  well  as  in  the  periods  of  erection.  The 
nnve  is  the  only  portion  of  the  original  abbey 
charch  which  remains.  At  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  relics  of  the  sainted  queen  Margaret,  in  the 
l>eginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  as 
already  related  (see  p.  81)  the  choir  was  remodel- 
led according  to  the  prevailing  first  pointed  stylo 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
nnve  also  must  have  undergone  some  modifica- 
tions. The  interior  of  the  nave  is  thus  referred  to 
in  'Billings'  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland,'  article  Dunfermline :  "  Towards 
the  western  extremity  the  clustered  pillar  supports 
the  deeply  moulded  pointed  arch," — this  later 
style  probably  indicating  the  period  when  the  new 
church  wa»  rebuilt, — "while  further  on,"  viz. 
towards  the  front  of  the  engraving,  11  the  sup- 
porting pillars  are  circular  with  the  stunted  bard 
Norman  capital,  and  the  arches  arc  semicircular. 
The  cylindrical  shafts  of  the  easternmost  arch  on 
either  side  arc  adorned  by  large  zigzags,"  indicat- 


ing the  varieties  of  the  early  Norman.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  most  skilful  architects  were  gen- 
erally monks  or  secular  clergymen,  who  were  at 
once  the  patrons  and  chief  practitioners  of  the 
highest  branches  of  the  art ;  hence  the  peculiarly 
rich  and  splendid  style  of  their  architectural  work, 
and  as  a  guild  of  lay  masons  was  generally  organ- 
ized wherever  any  great  ecclesiastical  erection 
was  going  on,  hence,  too,  that  singular  progres- 
sive unity  of  purpose  traceable  throughout  the 
various  styles  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
that  period. 

During  the  reigns  of  Alexander  the  Second  and 
Alexander  the  Third,  Scotland  begnn  for  the  first 
time  to  assume  that  position  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  which  it  continued  to  sustain  while  it  re- 
mained an  independent  kingdom.  Its  geographi- 
cal and  political  isolation,  and  smalluess  of  extent 
and  power  in  proportion  to  the  neighlwuring  realm 
of  England,  as  well  as  its  intestine  wars,  and  as 
has  been  remarked,  "  very  partial  share  in  the  great 
movements  of  mediaeval  Europe,  including  the 
crusades."  had  hitherto  prevented  its  importance 
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being  acknowledged ;  but  its  growing  influ- 
ence and  gradual  development  of  strength  under 
the  monarchs  of  the  period  included  within  what 
b  called  "  the  Saxon  Conquest,"  could  not  fail  to 
bo,  in  course  of  time,  duly  recognised  by  the  other 
powers;  and  the  marriages  of  the  second  Alexan- 
der, first  to  Joan,  the  sister  of  John  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  daughter  of  a  French  lady  and  educated 
in  France,  and  afterwards  to  Mary  de  Couci;  of 
Alexander,  prince  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third;  and  latterly  of  Alexander  himself, 
to  other  illustrious  ladies  connected  with  that 
kingdom,  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  consideration 
in  which  Scotland  was  at  this  period  beginning  to 
be  held.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Enguerraud 
dc  Couci,  the  father  of  Mary  de  Couci,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished knights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
conspicuous  above  his  contemporaries  for  his  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  lie  stood  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  brother  knights  and  nobles  that  they 
at  one  period  seem  to  have  entertained  a  project 
of  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  France.  Win- 
ton  (vol.  ii.  p.  482),  says  that  on  account  of  his 
brave  actions,  his  possessions,  and  three  marriages 
with  ladies  of  royal  and  illustrious  families,  he  was 
surnamcd  Le  Grand.  He  was  also  one  of  those 
famous  romantic  poets  of  chivalry,  who  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  were  known  by  the  name  of  Troubadours, 
as  were  also  many  of  his  family.  His  grandfather, 
Raoul  I.,  lord  of  Couci,  accompanied  Philip  Au- 
gustus in  the  earlier  crusades,  to  Palestine.  His 
nephew  Rcnaud,  Castellan  dc  Couci,  with  whom 
Raoul  is  sometimes  confounded,  is  the  hero  of  the 
old  French  ballad  of 'The  Knight  of  Curtesy  and 
the  Lady  of  Fagucl.'  Having  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land  with  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  defending  a  castle  in  1191,  and 
desired  his  squire,  after  his  death  to  cany  his 
heart  to  his  mistress  Gabriellc  de  Vcrgy,  wife  of 
the  lord  of  Faycl.  The  squire  was  intercepted  by 
the  huslmnd,  and  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Castellan  was  by  his  orders  dressed  for  supper 
and  eaten  by  his  wife,  who,  on  being  informed  of 
the  horrible  fact,  refused  all  sustenance,  and  died 
of  voluntary  starvation.  The  fame  of  the  father 
of  his  future  consort  as  a  votary  "  of  the  gay 
science,"  ami  one  of  the  most  esteemed  Provencal 


poets,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  knights 
of  the  age,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Scottish  king,  and  no  doubt  had  its  effect,  with 
the  attractions  of  the  daughter,  in  directing  the 
affections  of  Alexander  II.  towards  her,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Joan. 

The  de  Coucis  were  long  an  illustrious  family  in 
France,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
the  then  lord  de  Couci,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors 
of  his  age,  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  de 
Lorraine.  Our  historians  have  universally  con- 
tented themselves  with  mentioning  the  name  ol 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Third,  without  giving 
any  account  of  her  lineage  or  her  father's  illus- 
trious qualities  both  as  a  poet  and  a  knight.  The 
propensity  to  verse,  song,  and  the  dance,  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  and 
through  the  means  of  the  Norman  settlers  in  Scot- 
land, a  similar  taste  must  have  been  gradually 
encouraged  at  the  Scottish  court.  Of  this  fond- 
ness for  mirth  and  the  gay  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours, which  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  some 
extent  at  the  Scottish  court  during  the  reigns  ol 
Alexander  the  Second  and  Third,  a  valuable  proof 
seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  celebrated  chesspiccc, 
of  which  a  woodent  is  triven.   This  chesspiccc  is 


preserved  in  the  collection  formed  by  Sir  John 
Clerk  at  Penicuick  house,  and  was  found  by  John 
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Adair,  geographer  for  Scotland,  in  1682,  some- 
where in  the  north,  while  engaged  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  kingdom.  The  piece  consists  in  all 
of  seven  figures,  and  is  supposed,  although  not  we' 
think  on  very  sufficient  gronnds,  to  be  of  Scottish 
manufacture. 

In  this  curious  and  ingenious  piece  of  art,  a  re- 
presentation and  description  of  which  is  given  in 
'  Wilson's  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland,'  page  579,  (where  it  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  fourteenth  century),  the  queen,  pro- 
bably intended  for  Queen  Mary  dc  Conci,  is  re- 
presented crowned  and  seated  ou  her  throne,  with 
a  lapdog  on  her  knee,  and  what  is  apparently  a 
book,  perhaps  of  troubadour  poetry,  in  her  right 
hand.  On  her  left  stands  a  knight  in  full  armour, 
with  drawn  sword  and  shield,  who  appears  to  be 
reciting  verses,  while  a  trouverc  or  minstrel  on 
ner  left  seems  to  be  accompanying  him  on  the 
crowde,  a  mnsical  instrument  then  in  use  which 
somewhat  resembled  the  violin.  The  four  female 
figures  behind  have  hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand, 
while  the  one  next  the  minstrel  bears  a  palm- 
•wanch.  The  whole  seems  intended  to  embody 
some  display  before  the  queen  of  the  joyous  science, 
in  which  the  troubadonrs  took  so  much  delight. 


Ai.kxaxher,  a  surname  in  Scotland,  probably  derived  ori- 
ginally from  the  first  king  of  that  name,  but  chiefly  bome  by 
the  enris  of  Stirling  and  their  descendants.    The  family  of 
Alexander,  earls  of  Stirling,  is  traced  from  a  remote  period 
by  genealogist*,  who  derive  it  from  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
dnnalds.    Somcried.  king  of  the  Isles,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  and  was  shun  in  battle  about  1164, 
bad  by  bis  second  wife  EfTrica.  daughter  of  Ulave  the  Red, 
king  of  Man,  three  sons,  Pugall,  Reginald,  and  Angus. 
After  Someried's  death,  the  Isles,  with  tbe  exception  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  which  had  come  to  him  with  his  wife, 
defended  to  Dngall,  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage. 
Dugall  also  pofsow-d  the  district  of  Lorn.    On  his  death 
the  Isles  did  not  immediately  pass  into  the  possession  of 
his  children,  but  appear,  according  to  the  Highland  law  of 
fuco-ssk'n,  to  have  been  acquired  by  his  brother  Reginald, 
who,  in  consequence,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Isles. 
[Skne't  Hiitory  oftkt  Higklanderi.  vol.  ii.  p.  49.]  The 
portion  of  property  which  fell  to  Reginald's  share  on  his 
father's  death  consisted  of  Islay  among  the  Isles,  with  Kin- 
tyre  and  part  of  Lorn.    The  genealogists  of  the  noble  family 
of  Stirling  have  confounded  this  Reginald  with  his  cousin 
Reginald  the  Norwegian,  king  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  who  was 
eon  temporary  with  him,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Godrcd  the 
Black,  king  of  Ma«,  tho  brother  of  Effi-ica.  Someried's  second 
wife.    Reginald,  lord  of  Islay  and  South  Kintyre  and  king  of 
tho  Isles,  was  the  father  of  Donald,  the  progenitor  of  the  clan 
Donald,  who  had  three  sons,  Roderick,  Angus,  and  Alexander, 
Rmlerick's  male  descendants  became  extinct  in  the  third  gen- 
eration. The  second  son,  Angus,  lord  of  Islay,  the  Angus  Muhr 


of  the  Scnnachies,  and  the  first  of  his  race  who  acknowledged 
himself  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  waa  ancestor  of  tbe 
ewls  of  Ross,  lords  of  the  Isles,  of  the  lords  Mscdonald,  and 
of  the  earls  of  Antrim  In  Ireland.  His  grandson,  John,  lord 
of  the  Isles,  took  for  his  second  wife,  the  princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  II.,  and  his  third  son  by  her,  Alexander, 
Lord  of  Lochaber.  forfeited  in  1431,  had  two  sons,  Angus 
ancestor  of  the  Macalistcrs  of  Loup,  Argylcshire,  and  Alex 
under  Macalister,  who  obtained  the  binds  of  Menstrie,  Clack- 
mannanshire, in  feu  from  the  family  of  Argyle,  and  was  an- 
cestor of  the  earls  of  Stirling.  His  posterity  took  the  surname 
of  Alexander  from  his  Christian  name.  He  had  a  son,  Thomas, 
2d  baron  of  Menstrie,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  arbiter  in  a 
dispute  between  tbe  abbot  or  Cambuskenneth  and  Sir  David 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  6th  March  1506.  Thomas'  *>n, 
Andrew,  3d  baron,  was  father  of  Alexander,  Alexander,  4  th 
baron,  who  had  a  son,  Andrew,  filh  baron.  This  gentleman 
was  father  of  another  Alexander  Alexander,  6lh  baron  of 
Menstrie,  who  died  in  1594,  leaving  an  only  son,  Sir  William 
Alexander,  7tb  baron  of  Menstrie  and  first  earl  of  Stirling,  a 
Memoir  of  whom  is  subjoined  in  larger  type. 

Sir  William  Alexander,  the  first  earl  of  Stirling,  married 
Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Erskine,  titular 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  parson  of  Cainpsie,  chancellor  of  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  commendator  of  Paisley,  a  younger 
son  of  Erskine  of  Balgnny,  and  cousin  of  the  regent  earl  of 
Mar.    By  her  he  had  sewn  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  earl's  eldest  son,  William,  Viscount  Canada  and  Lord 
Alexander,  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session  in 
Scotland,  in  room  of  his  father,  27th  January  1635.  He 
spent  a  winter  in  Nova  Scotia  as  deputy -lieutenant,  but  the 
hardships  he  endured  while  there  injured  Ids  constitution. 
He  died  at  London  in  1638,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
By  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  daughter  of  William,  first 
marquis  of  Douglas,  he  had  a  son  William,  the  second  earl  of 
Stirling,  who  died  within  six  months  after  succeeding  to  the 
title,  under  eight  years  of  age. 

Earl  William  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Henry,  who  was 
the  third  son  of  the  first  earl, — the  second  son,  Anthony,  who 
had  been  knighted,  and  waa  master  of  works  in  Scotland,  hav- 
ing, like  his  eldest  brother  Alexander,  died  before  his  father. 

The  third  earl  died  in  1644,  leaving  an  only  son,  also  named 
Henry,  who  became  the  fourth  earl.  He  died  in  1691,  leav- 
ing issue  four  sons,  whereof  Henry  the  eldest  succeeded  as 
fifth  earl,  but  died  without  issue  4th  December  1739.  His 
three  younger  brothers  having  also  died  without  issue  in  his 
lifetime,  the  title  became  dormant. 

The  first  earl  of  Stirling's  fourth  son,  John,  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Graham  of  Gartmore,  of  which 
estate  the  earl  obtained  a  charter  23d  January  1636.  By  this 
lady  the  Hon.  John  Alexander  had  a  daughter  but  no  sons; 
and  in  1644,  he  sold  Gartmore  to  Graham  of  Donnan*.  pro- 
genitor of  the  baroneta  of  Gartmore,  and  the  Grahams  of 
Gallangnd. 

Charles,  the  first  earl's  fifth  son,  had  an  only  son  Charles, 
who  died  without  issue,  Ludorick  the  sixth  son  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  James  the  youngest  died  without  issue  male. 

In  1X30,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hum- 
phry*, or  Alexander,  came  forward,  and  claimed  the  titles 
and  honours  as  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily by  the  female  side,  his  mother  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Hnmphrys,  Esq.  of  tbe  lurches,  Warwickshire,  assuming 
to  be  countess  of  Stirling  in  her  own  right.  She  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1814.  and  in  April  1826  he  began  to  style  himself 
carl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  but  was  in  1X39,  tried  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  on  a  charge  of  forging 
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I  his  claim.  '1  be  jury 
declared  the  document*  forgeries;  but  found  the  charge  against 
Humphry*  of  having  forged  them  not  proven.  Tbe  result  of 
the  trial  was  to  put  an  end  to  bis  pretensions  to  the  earl- 
dom. Another  supposed  descendant,  Major-general  Alexan- 
der, of  the  United  States  service,  generally  styled  l-or>l  Stir- 
ling, distinguished  himself  daring  the  revolutionary  wur  in 
North  America,  and  dwd  in  1783.    See  Stirling,  earl  of. 

The  noble  family  of  Alexander,  eurl»  of  Caledon  in  Ireland, 
I*  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  iho  bouse  ..f  Stilling. 

ALEXANDER,  Sir  Wiujam,  first  carl  of 
Stirling,  an  eminent  poet  and  statesman,  styled 
by  Dmmmond  of  Hawthoniden,  "  that  most  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  earliest  gem  of  our  north,"  was 
the  son  of  Alexander  Alexander  of  Menstric,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  was  born,  about  1580,  in  Men- 
strie  House,  which  is  celebrated  also  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  of  which  a 
wood-cut  is  given  at  page  5.  All  his  patrimony 
was  the  small  estate  of  Menstric,  of  which  he  was 
the  seventh  proprietor,  but  he  acquired  both  fortune 
and  rank  for  himself.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation, he  accompanied  the  seventh  earl  of  Argylc 
to  the  continent  as  his  travelling  tutor  and  com- 
panion. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  retirement,  employing  himself  in 
composing  amatory  verses.  His  first  |>oetical  ef- 
fusions were  inspired  by  a  passion  which  he  en- 
tertained for  a  lady,  whom  he  fancifully  call> 
"Aurora."  His  suit  was  unsuccessful.  The  lady 
of  his  love  married  a  much  older  |)crson,  and 
like  another  Petrarch  he  continued  to  address 
her  in  lachrymatory  sonnets.  These,  a  hundred 
in  number,  were  published  in  Ixmdon  in  1G04, 
tinder  the  title  of  'Aurora,  containing  the  First 
Fancies  of  the  Author's  Youth.'  He  subsequently 
married  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine,  cousin  of  the  regent  earl  of  Mar, 
as  stated  al»ove.  He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  grave  and  moral  subjects,  with  a  view  to  the 
direction  of  princes  and  rulers,  in  a  series  of  tra- 
gedies, formed  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  mo- 
dels, at  least  in  their  chorusses  between  the  acts. 
One  of  these,  founded  ii|K>n  the  story  of  Darius, 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1603.  He  had 
been  early  introduced  to  the  royal  notice,  as  his 
residence  was  near  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where 
James  the  Sixth  often  held  his  court,  and  shortly 
after  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  had  ingratiated 
himself  by  his  poetry,  had  removed  to  England. 


in  the  year  stated  (1603),  Alexander  followed  him 
to  London.  At  court  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  genius  and  accomplishments,  and  soon  obtain- 
ed the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Priuce  Henry,  the  eldest  sou  of  King  James.  To 
this  youthful  and  amiable  prince  he  addressed  his 
'  Puramesis,  or  Exhortation  to  Government,'  a  )*>- 
em  containing  im|M>rtant  ami  useful  lessons  to  an 
heir  of  royalty.  After  Prince  Henry's  death  he 
published  it,  re-addressed  to  the  new  heir-appa- 
rent, Prince  Charles.  From  this  poem  we  may 
quote  one  short  specimen  : 

"  O  heavenly  knowledge!  which  the  best  sort  loves. 

Life  of  the  soul!  reformer  nf  the  will! 

Clear  li^ht  !  which  from  the  mind  each  rJond  removes. 

Pure  spring  of  vertue,  physirk  for  each  ill ! 

Which,  in  prosperity,  a  bridle  proves, 

And,  in  adversity,  a  pillar  still. 

<  >f  thee  the  more  men  get,  the  more  they  crave. 
And  think,  the  more  they  get,  Ibe  lease  they  have." 


In  1»H>7  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  above  referred  to, 
was  republished  with  three  others,  namely,  Cruc- 
sns,  The  Alexandrrcan,  nnd  Julius  Casar,  under 
the  title  of  *  Monarchic  Tragedies.'  They  had  an- 
other title,  '  Elegiac  Dialogues  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Great,'  and  were  dedicated  to  the  king. 
None  of  them  were  ndapted  to  the  stage.  The 
point  of  these  moral  'Monarchic  Tragedies' was 
to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  merit  to  dignity. 
Thus,  iu  Croesus,  we  have  the  following  lines : 


•'  More  than  a  crown  true  worth  should  be  ( 
One  Fortune  give*,  the  other  is  our  own ; 
By  which  the  mind  from  anguish  is  redeemed, 
When  Fortunes  goods  are  by  henelf o'ert  h  n  i  w  n . " 

And  in  Darius  there  is  the  following  sentiment : 

"  Who  would  the  title  of  true  worth  were  bis 

Must  vanquish  vice,  and  no  base  thoughts  conceive. 

The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtained 

Is  that  which  o'er  himself  himself  hath  gained." 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  tragedies  were 
monarchic  in  more  senses  than  one.  Instead  of 
such  moral  truisms,  had  he  checked  the  Intempe- 
rate spirit  of  kingcraft  nnd  selfish  |volicy  of  James, 
or  pointed  Ottt,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  display 
themselves  in  his  son  Charles,  the  folly  and  danger 
of  that  love  of  the  prerogat've  and  fatal  duplicity 
which  afterwards  led  him  to  the  block,  he  would 
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hare  rendered  a  benefit  to  these  monarchs,  and 
done  pood  service  to  humanity.  Oue  of  these 
plays,  called  'The  Alexandrian,'  gave  rise  to  the 
following  Latin  epigram  by  Arthur  Johnston,  edi- 
tor of  hia  4  Whole  Works.' 

**  Confer  Alexandres ;  M:iredo  vktrioilms  amns 
i  carmine  Mnjor  uUt  T 


Prince  Henry  died  in  1612,  and  in  1618  Alex- 
ander was  appointed  one  of  the  geutletnen  ushers 
of  the  presence  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  'Sup- 
plement,1 to  complete  the  third  part  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  romauoe  of  '  Arcadia,'  which  had  been 

In  16H  he  received 


the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  James,  who 
used  to  call  him  his  "  philosophic  poet,"  and  was 
made  Master  of  Requests.  The  same  year  he 
published  at  Edinburgh  his  largest  work,  a  sacred 
j»oem  entitled  'Doomsday,  or  the  Great  Day  of 
Judgement,'  of  which  there  have  been  several 
edition  It  is  supposed  that  Milton  has  copied 
from  this  in  some  parts  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  or 
at  least  derived  some  of  his  suggestions  from  it. 
At  this  period  he  commenced  his  political  career. 
The  object  which  first  attracted  his  attention  was 
the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  North  America,  in 
a  part  of  the  Council  of  New  England's  patent 
from  King  Jamca,  which  they  were  desirous  of 
surrendering.  Of  this  great  tract  of  country  he 
had  a  royal  grant,  dated  at  Windsor  the  10th  Sep- 
tember 1621,  by  which  the  said  extensive  territory 
was  then  given  to  him  to  hold  hereditarily,  with 
the  office  of  hereditary  lieutenant,  and  was  thence- 
forth to  be  called  Nova  Scotia.  The  following 
sketch  of  this  proposed  settlement  is  abridged  from 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  America. 
Sir  Frederick  Gorges,  governor  of  Plymouth  in 
New  England,  a  man  of  energy  of  character,  and 
seal  for  discovery,  having  a  few  months  previous, 
November  3,  1620,  obtained  from  James  a  patent 
for  the  famous  association,  which  has  but  one  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  world,  whereby  forty 
English  Biibjccts,  incorporated  as  "The  Council 
established  at  Plymouth  for  the  planting,  ruling, 
and  governing  New  England  in  America,"  obtained 
an  exclusive  right  to  possess  and  rule  over  terri- 
tory extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth 


degreo  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  that  company,  nndcr  a  grant  from 
whom  the  Pilgrim  fathers  about  the  same  time 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  settlement,  being  un- 
willing to  witucss  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  the  French  monarch  in  possession  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  North  America,  sought  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  region  as- 
signed to  them  (now  the  present  state  of  Maine), 
by  inviting  the  Scottish  nation  to  become  the 
guardians  of  its  frontier,  and  Sir  William  Alexan- 
der, as  a  mau  of  influence  with  King  James,  and 
already  animated  with  the  ambition,  so  common 
to  the  courtiers  of  that  age,  of  engaging  in  colonial 
adventure,  was  persuaded  to  second  a  design  which 


promised  to  establish  his  personal  dignity  and  ad- 
vance his  interest.  Accordingly,  without  difficulty 
a  patent  was  obtained  by  him,  as  already  stated,  on 
the  10th  September  1621,  for  all  the  territory  lying 
cast  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Immediate  attempts  were  made  to  effect  a 
Scottish  settlement.  A  ship  was  sent  out  in  1622, 
but  it  only  came  in  sight  of  the  shore ;  and  those 
on  board,  declining  the  perils  of  colonization,  re- 
turned to  the  permanent  fishing  station  at  New- 
foundland. In  the  following  spring  a  second  ship 
arrived,  but  the  two  vessels  in  company  hardly 
possessed  courage  to  do  more  than  survey  the 
coast.  After  making  a  partial  survey  of  the  har- 
bours, and  the  adjacent  lands,  they  postponed  the 
formation  of  a  colony,  and  returned  with  a  brilliant 
account  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  is  still  to  be  read  in  Purchas 
and  other  authors. 

The  territory  thus  ceded,  however,  and  desig- 
nated Nova  Scotia,  had  already  been  included  in 
the  French  province  of  Acadia  and  New  France, 
which,  with  a  better  title  on  the  ground  of  discov- 
ery, had  been  granted  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  in  1603,  and  had  been  immediately  occu- 
pied by  his  subjects,  and  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  reigning  French  monarch  woidd 
esteem  his  rights  to  his  rising  colonies  invalidated 
by  a  parchment  under  the  Scottish  seal,  or  prove 
himself  so  forgetful  of  his  kingly  dnty  and  hononr 
as  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  emigrants 
who  had  settled  in  America  on  the  faith  of  the 
crown.   \n<mnofi'*  History  of  the  United  State*, 
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edition  1843,  p.  134.]  The  accession  of  Charles 
the  First  in  1625,  and  his  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  might 
have  been  expected  to  lead  to  some  adjustment 
between  the  rival  claimants  of  the  wilds  of  Acadia, 
hut  England  would  not  recognise  the  rights  of 
France ;  and  King  Charles,  by  a  charter  dated  at 
Oatlands,  July  12,  1625,  confirmed  Sir  William 
Alexander,  and  his  heirs,  in  the  office  of  lieuten- 
ant of  Nova  Scotia,  with  all  the  prerogatives  with 
which  he  had  been  so  lavishly  invested  by  King 
James,  and  the  right  of  creating  an  order  of  baro- 
nets of  Nova  Scotia.  All  who  paid  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  six  thousand  acres  were  to  receive 
the  hononr  of  a  knight  baronetcy,  and  his  majesty, 
by  letter  to  his  privy  couucil  of  Scotland,  dated  19th 
July  1625,  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  Sir 
William  might  grant  to  the  baronets  created  by 
him  as  the  qualification  and  to  sustain  the  title, 
to  lie  "  thric  myles  in  breadth,  and  six  in  lenth, 
of  landis  within  New  Scotland,  for  their  several 
proportions."  The  difficulty  of  infefting  the  new- 
made  baronets  in  their  remote  possessions  was 
overcome  by  a  royal  mandate,  converting  the  soil 
of  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, into  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly invested  with  their  honours  on  this  spot. 
Sir  William  Alexander  was  to  have  the  prece- 
dence of  all  the  baronets.  He  had  the  same 
year  (1625)  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  'An 
Rncouragement  to  Colonies,'  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  the  advantages  which  were  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
scheme.  The  grants  of  such  title  of  baronet, 
though  bestowed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  voluntary  surrender  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, before  or  after  he  became  earl  of  Stirling, 
were  afterwards  held  of  the  crown,  by  charter 
of  Xorodamus  to  the  respective  parties.  No 
baronet,  however,  obtained  such  grant  from  the 
king,  without  having  previously  obtained  the 
portion  of  lands  for  its  qualification,  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  the  lord  proprietor  of  the  coun- 
try. Sir  William  was  also  invested  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  coining  small  copper  money.  The  sale 
of  lands  proved  to  the  poet  a  lucrative  traffic,  and 
he  forthwith  planted  and  began  to  settle  a  colony 
at  Port  Royal,  where  he  built  a  fort. 


The  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  Scot- 
tish verse,  prepared  by  King  James,  had  been 
committed  to  Sir  William  Alexander  by  his  ma- 
jesty for  revisal ;  but  from  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dmmmond  of  Haw  thorn- 
den,  of  date  28th  April  1620,  it  would  appeal-  that 
(he  pedantic  monarch,  with  characteristic  vanity, 
thought  his  own  translation  of  one  of  the  psalms 
better  than  those  of  the  two  first  poets  of  his  time. 
"  Brother,"  says  Alexander,  M  I'reccived  your  last 
letter,  with  the  Psalm  yon  sent,  which  I  think 
very  well  done.  I  had  done  the  same  long  before 
it  came ;  but  ho  (meaning  King  James)  prefers 
his  own  to  all  else  ;  though,  perchance,  when  yon 
see.  it,  yon  will  think  it  the  worst  of  the  three. 
No  man  must  meddle  with  that  subject,  and  there- 
fore I  advise  you  to  take  no  more  pains  therein." 
On  the  28th  of  December  1627  he  received  a  li- 
cense from  Charles  I.  to  print  the  late  king's  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  with  the  exclusive  copyright 
for  thirty-one  years.  The  first  edition  was  ac- 
cordingly published  at  Oxford  in  1631,  but  the 
earl  derived  little  benefit  from  the  privilege  thus 
conferred  upon  him,  as  King  James'  translations 
of  the  Psalms,  although  the  use  of  them  was  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced  by  King  Charles  through- 
out his  dominions,  were  rejected  by  the  Scottish 
church  and  people,  and  not  encouraged  by  the 
English,  and  in  the  civil  war  that  followed  they 
were  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

In  1626  Sir  William  Alexander  was  appointed 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  1628,  he  had  another  charter, 
under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was 
described  as  the  king's  hereditary  lieutenant  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  had  a  grant  of  certain  islands 
and  territories,  the  bounds  of  which  were 
extensive;  and  the  whole  were  erected  into  an 
entire  and  free  lordship,  then,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  to  be  called  and  designated  the  "  Lord- 
ship of  Canada,"  from  the  great  river  then  bearing 
that  name,  on  both  sides  of  which  lay  the  territo- 
ries granted.  This  colony,  as  well  as  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  founded  and  established  at  the  sole 
private  expense  of  Sir  William  Alcxauder,  the 
grantee ;  and  both  grants  were  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1633. 

On  the  4th  of  September.  1630.  he  was  created 
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Lord  Alexander  of  Tullibody,  and  Viscount  Stirling 
in  the  Scottish  peerage.  Charles  the  First  had,  in 
1627,  entered  into  a  war  with  France,  in  support 
of  the  Huguenots  of  that  kingdom,  which  contin- 
ued until  April  1629,  when  it  was  terminated  by 
articles  of  peace,  concluded  at  Susa  in  Piedmont. 
During  this  war,  Sir  David  Kertk  of  Dieppe,  a 
CalvinUt,  called  Kirk  by  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can historians,  and  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
Thomas,  having  received  the  command  of  three 
English  ships,  sailed  in  1628  on  an  expedition 
against  Qnebec,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
which  they  summoned  to  surrender.  The  garri- 
son, though  destitute  alike  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  returned  a  proud  defiance ;  but  after 
the  Kertks  had  defeated  a  squadron  sent  to  its 
relief,  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  extreme  suffer- 
ing and  the  verge  of  famine,  Quebec  capitulated 
19th  July,  1629.  " Thus,"  says  Bancroft,  "did 
England,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
enterprise  of  Wolfe,  make  the  conquest  of  the 
capital  of  New  France."  Before,  however,  this 
conquest  had  been  achieved,  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed betwixt  England  and  France,  and  an 
article  in  the  treaty  already  mentioned  promised 
the  restitution  of  all  acquisitions  made  in  America 
tubscquent  to  its  date,  April  14,  1629. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  bis  majesty, 
Charles  the  First,  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
in  Scotland,  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  betwixt 
the  English  and  French  concerning  the  title  of 
lands  in  America  and  particularly  New  Scotland, 
their  lordships,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  realm, 
being  assembled  iu  convention,  81st  July  1030, 
unanimously  agreed  that  his  majesty  should  "  be 
petitioned  to  maintain  his  right  of  New  Scotlaud, 
and  to  protect  hU  subjects,  undertaken  of  the  said 
plantation,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  same, 
as  being  a  purpose  highlie  concerning  his  majestie's 
honour,  and  the  good  aud  credit  of  this  his  ancient 
kingdom."  The  removal  of  the  colony  planted  at 
Port  Royal  was  nevertheless  commanded  by  his 
majesty,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  fort 
built  for  its  protection,  and  the  evacuation  of  Port 
Royal  itself,  by  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Alexander, 
chen  Viscount  Stirling,  dated  Greenwich,  lUth 
July  1631.  This  fort  it  seems  was  one  which  had 
been  erected  by  I.ord  Stirling's  son,  Sir  William 


Alexander,  "  on  the  site  of  the  French  cornfields, 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Gerinains  (afterwards 
referred  to).  The  remains  of  this  fort  may  be 
traced  with  great  ease ;  the  old  parade,  the  em- 
bankment and  ditch  have  not  been  disturbed,  and 
preserve  their  original  form."  [Halibut-ton's  Ilix- 
tun/  of  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax,  1829,  vol.  ii.  page 
lofl.]  The  removal  of  the  colony  from  Port  Roy.il, 
although  it  was  declared  to  have  been  only  for  a 
time,  occasioned  a  great  private  loss  to  I^ord  Stir- 
ling, and  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  the 
planting  and  settling  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  MUM 
time  King  Charles  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, 12th  July,  1631,  "We  will  be  veric  careful  to 
maintain  all  our  good  subjects  who  do  plant  them- 
selves there ;"  and  granted  letters  patent,  28th  ol 
the  same  month,  wherein  he  declared,  that  he 
agreed  to  give  up  the  fort  and  place  of  Port  Royal, 
without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  his  right  or  title, 
or  that  of  his  subjects,  for  ever;  and  even  held 
out  the  prospect  of  its  garrison,  colonies,  and  in- 
habitants being  allowed  to  return  in  consequence 
of  approbation  to  that  effect  being  obtained  from 
the  French  king.  To  their  lordships  he  also  wrote, 
under  date  19th  Febrnary,  1682,  with  a  warrant 
in  Lord  Stirling's  favour  for  £10,000  sterling,  "  in 
no  ways  for  quitting  the  title,  right,  or  possession 
of  New  Scotland,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  but  only 
for  satisfaction  of  the  losses  that  the  said  viscount 
hath,  by  giving  order  for  removing  of  his  colonic 
at  onr  express  command,  for  performing  of  an 
article  of  the  treatie  betwixt  the  French  aud  us." 
This  is  doubtless  what  Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart,  in 
his  4  Discovery  of  a  most  Exquisite  Jewel,'  etc., 
(8vo,  1652.)  refers  to,  when  he  charges  Lord  Stirling 
with  having  sold  the  colony  to  the  French  "for 
a  matter  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  Eng- 
lish money ;"  but  it  so  happens  that  this  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  was  never  paid  either  to 
Lord  Stirling  or  any  of  his  heirs. 

That  fanciful  knight  speaks  very  slightingly  of 
Lord  Stirling's  plans  of  colonization,  and  especially 
of  his  project  of  raising  money  by  the  creation  and 
sale  of  baronetcies  in  what  he  calls  "  that  kingdom 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  says  that  "  the  ancient  gen- 
try of  Scotland  esteemed  such  a  whimsical  dignity 
to  be  a  disparagement,  rather  than  any  addition 
to  their  former  honour."   Their  descendants,  how- 
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ever,  arc  of  a  different  opinion.  The  order  of  bar- 
onets of  .Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  is  considered 
highly  honourable.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  it  was  first 
Instituted,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  or  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  last  member  was  created,  upwards  of 
tivo  hundred  and  eighty  baronets  of  this  order 
were  made  in  all ;  and  of  these  creations  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  exist  at  present.  The 
badge  of  the  order  is  a  medal  bearing  the  anus  o! 
Nova  Scotia,  encircled  by  the  motto,  "  Far  mentis 
honesta  gloria"  NMpended  from  the  neck  by  an 
orange  tawny  riband. 

Owing  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Sir  David 
Kertk,  the  king  of  France  detained  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  part  of  his  sister  the  queen  of 
England's  portion.  Tins  brought  about  a  treaty 
with  King  Charles,  who  empowered  his  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Isaac  Wake,  to  conclude  the  dispute  29th 
June  1031,  but  it  was  not  till  29th  March  1032 
that  the  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  King  Charles 
agreed  to  make  his  subjects  withdraw  from  all  the 
places  occupied  by  them ;  and  for  that  effect  gave 
orders  to  those  who  commanded  in  Port  Royal, 
the  fort  of  Quebec,  and  Cape  Itreton,  to  render 
up  these  places  and  fort  into  the  hands  of  such  |M>r- 
sons  as  the  French  king  should  please  to  appoint ; 
which  pnt  an  end  to  all  differences,  aud  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  queen's  portion  was  paid  by 
the  French  king.  [I'rince*  Annals  of  New  Eng- 
land.] This  treaty  is  known  in  history  as  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germains.  Although  by  this  treaty 
Nova  Scotia  was  not  ceiled  at  all,  but  only  Port 
Royal  commanded  to  be  given  up.  the  French 
from  Quebec  and  the  surrounding  district  thereaf- 
ter suddenly  broke  into  the  country  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  the  unsupported  pretence  of  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  it,  by  the  treaty  just  referred  to. 
The  troubles  in  England,  in  which  King  Charles 
was  involved,  prevented  his  breaking  with  the 
French  court,  and  the  French  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  convulsed  state  of  Bri- 
tain  to  take  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  keep 
it  for  a  long  time,  without  being  molested,  or  any 
effectual  remonstrances  being  made  against  their 
aggression. 

In  Jnne  1G33  the  patents  or  grants  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  viscount  of  Stirling,  were  solemn- 


ly ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  at  Holyrood  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ate the  name  of  the  lordship  of  Canada  in  his 
family,  the  king,  by  other  letters  patent,  created 
him  viscount  of  Canada,  and  earl  of  Stirling. 
His  salary  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  was 
only  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  but  the  privi- 
lege which,  as  already  stated,  he  had  received 
from  the  king,  of  issuing  small  coins,  as  well  as  his 
sale  of  baronetcies,  added  much  to  his  fortune. 
As,  however,  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  coins 
was  inferior  to  their  nominal,  this  monopoly  was 
unpopular.  They  were  called  "turners,"  from 
the  French  town  Tournois,  where  this  money 
was  first  coined,  and  which,  being  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  brass  termed  billon,  was  knowu  by  the 
name  of  "  turners  "  from  this  circumstance,  as  also 
"billons"  from  the  mixture  of  which  they  were 
com|>osed.  Thus  the  poet  Beat  tie,  in  the  only 
known  composition  of  his  in  the  Scottish  language, 
referring  to  the  disposition  which  prevailed  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots  to  look  to  English  to  the  neglect 
of  native  literature,  after  the  death  of  Allan  Run- 
say,  thus  uses  the  word  : 

•'  Since  Allan'*  death,  nae  body  rar'd 
For  inn  to  &pecr  how  Scotia  fiirM  ; 
Not  plack  nor  thristled  turner  vrarM 

Tu  quench  her  drouth ; 
For,  frae  the  cottar  to  the  laird 

We  a'  run  south' 

It  was  called  the  thristled,  that  is,  thistled  turner, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  French  coin,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  the  Scots 
aud  the  French,  circulated  in  Scotland  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Scottish  turner,  or  tournois,  bore  the  national  em- 
blem of  the  thistle.  It  was  sometimes  called  a 
bodle,  or  black  farthing,  value  two  pennies  Scotch ; 
being  half  a  plack,  value  fourpence  Scotch,  or  one- 
third  of  a  penny  English.  The  motto  of  the  earl 
of  Stirling  was  "  Per  Mare,  per  Terras,"  which, 
with  his  armorial  bearings,  he  caused  to  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  spacious  man-ion  he  had  erected  at 
Stirling.  His  motto,  in  allusion  to  his  poetry  and 
his  coinage,  was  thus  parodied  by  the  sarcastic 
Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  "per  metres,  per  turners," 
which  became  current  among  the  people.  The 
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house  remains,  but  has  been  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Argylc's  lodging;  the  arms  of  the  Alex- 
anders having  after  his  death  in  1640,  when  it 
passed  into  that  family,  beeu  removed  to  make 
way  for  those  of  Argyle.  44  Tliis  baronial  edifice 
is  a  very  excellent  specimen,"  says  Billings,  in  his 
4  Baronial  Architecture  of  Scotland,'  "  of  that 
French  style  which  predominated  in  the  north  in 
the  early  part  of  tho  seventeenth  century.  Its 
characteristic  features  are,  round  towers  or  tur- 
rets, whether  at  the  exterior  or  interior  angles, 
« ith  conical  summits,  rows  of  richly  oruumentcd 
dormer  windows,  and  a  profuse  distribution  of 
semi-classic  mouldings  aud  other  decorations." 
The  accompanying  cut  represents  it  as  originally 
constructed,  and  before  the  cone-topped  tower 


was  substituted  by  the  polygonal  one  erected  in 
1674.  It  U  taken  from  the  highly  interesting 
work  above  referred  to.  The  original  portion 
bears  the  date  of  1632.  After  the  additions  made 
to  it  in  1674,  James  VII.,  when  duke  of  York, 
became  its  inmate  as  guest  of  Argyle,  "  an  inci- 
dent," says  Billings,  "  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  circumstance,  that  the  guest  was  subsequently 
instrumental  in  putting  his  host  to  death."  It 
was  here  the  great  Duke  John  held  his  council  of 
war,  when  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The 


building  subsequently  came  iuto  possession  of  the 
Crown,  and  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital  for 
the  garrison.  [Amuro'j  Stirlingshire,  p.  342.]  Be- 
sides being  secretary  of  state,  an  office  which  he 
is  said  to  have  held  with  no  small  degree  of  repu- 
tation till  his  death,  his  lordship  was  by  Charles 
the  First  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, keeper  of  the  signet  in  Scotland,  commission- 
er of  exchequer,  and  an  extraordinary  lord  ot 
session;  a  plurality  of  offices  doubtless  sufficient 
for  one  man. 

In  1637,  by  a  privy  seal  precept  dated  30th 
July,  the  carl  was  created  earl  of  Dovan  in  Scot- 
land, with  precedency  from  June  1633.  He  con- 
tinued to  procure  the  creation  of  baronets  of  those 
persons  respectively  who  concurred  with  him  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  fully  planting  Nora  Scotia, 
and  he  made  up  their  territorial  qualifications  for 
receiving  the  dignity,  by  surrender  of  portions  of 
the  lauds  in  their  favour.  This,  we  are  told,  he 
did  down  to  31st  July  1637,  at  which  time  he 
ceased  to  make  them,  intelligence  having  reached 
him  that  the  French  had  overrun  the  country  ami 
held  it  in  possession.  Thus,  twelve  years  after 
the  commencement  of  this  great  undertaking, — 
when  one  hundred  and  eleven  baronets  having 
fulfilled  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the  institution, 
had  each  received  grants  of  sixteen  thousand  acres, 
which  were  erected  into  free  baronies  of  regality, 
and  two  parliaments  of  Scotland,  in  1630  and 
1633,  had  ratified  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  order,— it  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  1638  Lord  Stirling's  eldest  son  and  heir, 
William,  lord  Alexander,  died,  when  his  lordship 
mode  a  surrender  of  all  his  honours  and  estates 
into  the  hauds  of  King  diaries,  who,  by  a  charter  of 
Notodamut,  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  dated 
the  7th  of  December  1639,  regranted  them  to  the 
earl,  to  hold  to  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  whom  failing  to  the  eldest  heirs  female. 
Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Stirling  died  at  London, 
on  the  12th  of  September  1640,  and  was  interred 
at  Stirling  on  the  12th  of  April  thereafter.  His 
corpse  was  deposited  iu  a  leaden  coffin  in  the  fam- 
ily aisle  in  the  church  of  Stirling,  abovegronnd, 
and  remained  eutire  for  a  hundred  years.  Ho 
never  relinquished  any  of  the  rights  vested  in  him 
under  his  patents,  and  an  assignment  of  them  in 
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trust  was  executed  by  him  only  two  weeks  before 
hid  death.  The  accompanying  portrait  of  his 
lordship  is  taken  from  one  given  in  Walpole's 
Royal  and  Noble  authors : 


The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  finally  came  un- 
der the  undisputed  possession  of  Great  Britain 
in  1763.  By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  of  10th  February  of  that  year,  the 
French  king  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  all  its  parts,  and  thus,  with  Canada,  its 
sovereignty  was  re-acquired  by  Great  Britain,  in 
whose  possession  it  now  remains.  The  baronets 
of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1836, 
held  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  objects  for  which  their  order  was 
created,  and  a  "  Case,  showing  their  rights  and 
privileges,  dignitorial  and  territorial,"  was  shortly 
thereafter  published  by  Richard  Broun,  Esq.,  the 
secretary  of  theorder,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Broun, 
baronet,  of  Colstoun,  Dumfries-shire ;  but  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  now  of  their  ever  regaining 
the  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  which  were  originally 
granted  with  their  titles.  Since  Queen  Anne's  time 
no  new  Nova  Scotia  baronets  have  been  made. 
Those  created  are  styled  baronets  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  no  payment  of  money  can  now  purchase 
the  title,  although  of  course  expenses  attend  the 


passage  of  a  patent,  on  the  title  bciug  conferred. 
—By  his  counter,  as  already  stated  in  the  preli- 
minary notice,  the  earl  of  Stirling  had  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  but  only  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  survived  him. 

A  complete  edition  of  Ixtrd  Stirling's  works,  re- 
vised by  himself,  was  published  in  1637,  in  one 
volume  folio,  under  the  title  of  4  Recreations  with 
the  Muses.'  This  work  contained  his  four1  Mo- 
narchick  Tragedies,'  his  *  Doomsday,'  the  '  Pnra;- 
ncsis  to  Prince  Henry,'  and  the  first  book  of  an 
intended  heroic  poem,  eutillcd  'Jonathan.'  His 
poems  arc  generally  of  a  grave  and  moralizing 
character,  and  possess  considerable  merit.  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  has  remarked,  that  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  sentiments  that  sparkle,  though 
not  "  words  that  burn,"  [Apology  forjht  Believer*. 
«&c,  p.  420]  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  adds 
to  this  remark  that "  his  versification  is,  in  general, 
much  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  eleganco  of  modem  times 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
wrote  so  much."  His  works  were  highly  praised 
by  writers  of  his  own  day.  The  opinion  of  Drnm- 
mond  of  Hawthoradcn  has  been  already  quoted. 
Michael  Drayton,  who  commended  Lord  S;iriing's 
poems  highly,  expresses  a  wish  to  be  known  as 
the  friend  of  a  writer  "  whose  muse  was  like  his 
mind  ;"  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  in  a  book  of 
epigrams,  published  about  the  year  1611,  praises 
the  tragedies  of  his  lordship,  and  says  that  "  Al- 
exander the  Great  had  not  gained  more  glory  with 
his  sword  than  this  Alexander  had  gained  by  his 
pen."  Higher  approbation  even  than  this,  as 
coming  from  a  higher  authority  in  matters  of  lit- 
erature, is  afforded  in  the  verdict  of  Addison,  who 
said  of  Lord  Stirling's  "  whole  works,"  that  "  he 
had  read  them  over  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.' 
Dr.  Carrie,  in  his  Life  of  Burns,  says,  "Lord 
Stirling  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  studied 
the  language  of  England,  and  composed  in  it  with 
precision  and  elegance.  They  were,  however,  the 
last  of  their  countrymen  who  deserved  to  be  con- 
sidered as  poets  in  that  century."  Dean  Swift,  hi 
one  of  his  poems,  has  brought  their  names  toge- 
ther as 

"  Scottish  hards  of  high«t  fame. 
Win  Hawtlionideri  ai 
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His  plays  appear  to  be  mere  dramatic  poems,  more 
fitted  for  perusal  in  the  closet  than  representation 
on  the  stage,  and  accordingly  none  of  them  seem 
ever  to  have  been  acted.  Three  poems  by  his 
lordship  and  a  few  of  his  letters,  with  '  Anacrisis, 
or  a  Censnre  of  Poets,'  occur  in  the  folio  edition 
r>f  Drnmmond's  works.  The  latter  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  considered  very  creditable  to  his  lord- 
ship's talents  as  a  critic.  As  a  proof  of  the  un- 
popularity of  Lord  Stirling  in  his  native  country 
on  account  of  his  small  copper  money,  it  is  stated 
by  Bnrnet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton, that  he  durst  not  come  to  Scotland  to  attend 
to  the  kings  affairs  as  secretary  of  state.  His 
productions  are  as  follows: 

Darius:  a  Tragedy,  Win.  1G03,  4to.  Reprinted  with  the 
Tragedy  ofCww  and  s  Parsmrsis  to  the  Prince.  1604,  and 
still  further  augmented  with  the  Alexandrian  Tragedy  and 
Julius  Caesar,    I/>nd.  1607,  4to. 

Aurora ;  containing  the  Aral  Fancies  of  the  Author'*  youth. 
Inscribed  to  the  Lady  Agnea  (Anne)  Douglas,  (afterwards 
Conntes*  of  Arpyle).    I/>nd.  1604,  4to. 

The  Monarehicke  Tragedies.  Loud.  lCfl4,  1607,  4to.  3d 
edition.    Lond.  1616.  tmall  Bvo. 

An  Elegie  on  the  Doath  of  Prince  Henrie.  Edin.  1612. 
4to.  Including  an  Addrers  "To  hi*  Majestic,'  and  'A  Short 
Viewe  of  the  State  of  Man.' 

Doomesday,  or  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord'*  .lodgement, 
Edin.  1614.  4to. 

A  Supplement  of  a  Defect  in  the  third  part  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia.    Dublin.  1621.  fcJ. 

An  Knconragement  to  Colonies.    Und.  1625.  4to. 

A  Map  and  Description  of  New  England,  with  a  Discourse 
of  Plantation  and  the  Colonies,  Ac.    Lond.  1630,  4to. 

Recreation*  with  the  Muses,  being  hi*  whole  work*,  with 
the  exception  of  Aurora,  and  including  Jonathan,  an  Unfin- 
ished Poem.    I.nnd.  1637,  M. 

ALEXANDER.  Jonx,  a  painter  of  some  emi- 
nence during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  date 
is  recorded,  but  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  more 
celebrated  George  .Tamesone,  through  Ids  lawful 
daughter,  Mary  Jamesoue.  He  studied  his  art 
chiefly  at  Florence.  On  his  return  in  1720,  to 
Scotland,  he  resided  at  Gordon  castle,  having 
fonnd  a  liberal  patroness  in  the  duchess  of  Gor- 
don, a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  He 
painted  poetical,  allegorical,  and  ornamental 
pieces;  also  portraits  and  historical  landscapes. 
Many  of  the  portraits  of  Queen  Mary  are  by  Al- 
exander. He  had  begun,  it  is  stated,  a  picture  of 
Mary's  escape  from  Lochleven  castle,  which  he 
.lid  not  live  to  finish. 


A  Manx,  the  name  of  a  family  possessing  a  baronetcy  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  conferred '25th  .Tnne.  1852,  on  Sit 
Archibald  Aliwn,  I.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  F.R  S.,  bom  at  Kin- 
ley,  Salop.  29th  December,  1792.  Hi*  father,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Ali«  >n,  author  of  '  Esaavs  on  Taste,'  of  whom  a 
memoir  follows,  wag  a  scion  of  the  family  of  Alison  of  New- 
hall,  parish  of  Kelt  ins  Forfarshire.  By  the  mother's  side 
he  is  descended  lineally  from  Edward  I.  and  Robert  the 
Bruce.  Sir  Archibald  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  admitted  advocate  in  1814;  advocate 
depute  from  1828  to  1830;  sheriff  of  Ijinarkshirc,  183.5, 
author  of  •  Principle*  of  the  Criminal  Ijiw  of  Scotland," 
!  Edinburgh.  1832;  'Practice  of  the  Criminal  Ut;'  «His- 
I  tory  of  Europe.'  20  vols.  8vo,  the  first  published  in 
1833;  'Essay*,'  contributed  to  Rlaekwood's  Magazine ; 
'Principle*  of  Population,'  1845;  'England  in  1815  and 
1845,  or  a  Sufficient  and  Contracted  Currency;'  •  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,*  1847;  married,  21st  March  1825, 
F.lixnheth  Glencairn.  youngest  daughter  of  Lieutenant-coln- 
nel  Patrick  Tytler,  second  sou  of  Willi.im  Tytler.  Ksq.  of 
WVdhonselee ;  issue.  Archihald.  horn  21st  .January  182C, 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  military  secretary  to  J.nrd 
Clyde  when  commander-in-chief  in  India,  hat  an  arm  at 
Lucknnw.  and  has  a  medal  and  clasp*  for  his  services  in  the 
Crimea:  Frederick  Montagu,  born  11th  May  1835,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  aid-de-camp  to  the  same  commander;  and  one 
daughter,  Ellen  Frances  Catherine.  Mrs.  Ciitlar  Ferpn*w>n 
of  Craigdsrrorh.  Sir  Archibald's  brother.  William  Pulteney 
Alison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  professor  of  practice  or  physic, 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  physician  to  the  Queen  in 
Scotland,  retired  from  his  chair  in  1855.  an.)  died  in  1859. 

ALISON,  Avchirai.d,  The  Rev.,  nuthor  of 
1  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,' 
was  the  second  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Edin 
burgh,  and  some  time  lord  provost  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1757.  In  1772  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  became 
an  exhibitioner  at  Baliol  college.  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degrees  or  A.M.  and  LL.B.  Entering 
into  holy  orders  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Brance- 
peth,  county  of  Durham,  and  was  subsequently 
made  prebendary  of(Sarnm.  Having  acquired 
the  friendship  of  the  late  Sir  William  Pulteney,  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  preferment  in  the  church. 
In  1784  he  married  at  Edinburgh  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Gregory,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children.  In  1800,  on  the  invitation 
of  Sir  William  Forbes,  baronet,  and  the  vestry  of 
the  Episcopal  chapel,  Cowgatc,  Edinbnrgh,  he 
became  senior  minister  of  that  plarc  of  worship. 
The  congregation  having  removed  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  York  Place,  in  the  same  city,  he  continu- 
ed to  officiate  there  until  a  severe  illness,  in  1831. 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  public  duties.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  fellows  of  the  Royal  Societv 
of  Edinbnrgh,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  many 
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of  its  most  distinguished  members.  He  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Hi* 
principal  work,  the  4  Essays  on  the  Nature  and 
Principles  of  Taste,'  published  in  1790,  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French.  He  died  17th  May,  1&39. 
HU  works  are : 

Essav  on  the  Nature  and  principles  of  Taste.  Edin.  1790. 
4to.    8.1.  edit-  1815,  I  vols.  8vo.  4th  edit.  1816, 1  nim.  8vo. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Fast  Day,  18i>!>,  «vo. 

A  Thanksgiving  S«nnon,  1814.  8vo. 

Sermon*,  chiefly  mi  particular  occasions.  Edin.  1-1  I.  8v<< 
Voi  ii.  1815,  8vo.    5th  edit.  1815,  2  vols. 

Life  and  Writings  of  the  Hun.  Alexander  Eraser  Tvtler, 
Urd  Woodhouselec.    Trans.  Kd.  K.  Soc.  viii.  515.  1818. 


AtXAX,  a  name  meaning,  in  the  British,  Alan,  swift  like  a 
greyhound  J  in  the  Saxon,  M,riu.  winning  all ;  and  in  tbe 
Celtic  {I;. mi.  when  applied  to  mental  qualities  or  conduct, 
illustrious.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  won),  however,  is 
sparkling  or  beautiful,  and  it  is  on  that  account  the  name  of 
several  rivers,  particularly  one  in  Perthshire,  which  water* 
the  fertile  district  of  Stratliallan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Chal- 
mers that  the  Alsuna  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Richard  of  Westmin- 
ster, (in  bis  Itinera  fcmutna,  a  work  referable  to  the  second 
century,)  was  situated  on  the  Allan,  about  a  mile  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Forth,  so  that  the  name  has  an  ancient 
as  well  as  a  clawical  origin.  The  popular  s<>iig  of  '  On  the 
banks  of  Allan  Water."  ia  supposed  to  refer  to  a  smaller 
stream  of  tbe  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Teviot.  Allan 
is  also  not  unfrequently  a  Christian  name  in  Scotland,  aa 
Allan  Ramsay. 

ALLAN,  David,  an  eminent  historical  paint- 
er, the  son  of  David  Allan,  shoremastcr  at  Alloa, 
was  born  there  on  18th  February  1744.  His  mo- 
ther, Janet  Gullan,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
died  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that,  when  a  baby,  his  mouth  was  so  small 
that  no  nurse  in  his  native  place  could  give  him 
suck,  and  a  countrywoman  being  found,  after 
some  inquiry,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  whose 
breast  he  could  take,  he  was,  one  very  cold  day, 
after  being  wrapped  up  in  a  basket,  amidst  cotton, 
to  keep  him  warm,  sent  off  to  her  under  the  charge 
of  a  man  on  horseback.  On  the  road  the  horse 
stumbled,  the  man  fell  off,  and  the  little  Allan  be- 
ing thrown  ont  of  the  basket  nmong  the  snow 
which  then  covered  the  ground,  received  a  severe 
cut  on  his  head.  While  yet  a  mere  child  or  lit- 
tle more  than  eighteen  months  old,  he  experi- 
enced another  narrow  escape  from  a  premature 
death.  Tbe  son  ant  girl  who  had  the  care  of  him, 
while  out  witn  mm  in  her  arms  one  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1745,  thoughtlessly  ran  iu  front  of  some 


loaded  cannons,  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
were  fired  by  way  of  experiment,  but  she  and  the 
child  were  providentially  not  touched. 

Like  that  of  many  other  great  painters,  his  ge- 
nius for  designing  was  discovered  by  accident. 
Being  when  a  boy  kept  at  home  from  school,  on 
account  of  a  burnt  foot,  his  father  seeing  him  one 
day  doing  nothing,  reproved  him  for  his  idleness, 
and  giving  him  a  bit  of  chalk,  told  him  to  draw 
something  with  it  on  the  floor.  He  accordingly 
attempted  to  delineate  figures  of  house; 
&c,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  own  i 
cess,  and  so  fond  of  the  amusement,  that  the  chalk 
was  seldom  afterwards  out  of  his  hand.  His  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  was  great,  and  he  conld  not  al- 
ways resist  the  propensity  to  satire.  Having 
when  about  ten  years  of  age  drawn  a  caricature 
on  his  slate  of  his  schoolmaster,  a  conceited  old 
dominie,  who  used  to  strut  about  the  school  attired 
in  a  tartan  nightcap  and  long  tartan  gown,  aud 
circulated  it  among  the  boys,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  object  of  it,  who  straightway  complained  to 
Allan's  father,  and  he  was  in  consequence  with- 
drawn from  his  school.  On  being  questioned  by 
his  father  as  to  how  he  had  the  impudence  to  in- 
sult his  master  in  such  a  way,  he  answered,  "  1 
only  made  it  like  him,  and  it  was  all  for  fun."  In 
one  account  of  his  life  it  is  stated  that  the  first  rude 
efforts  of  his  genius  were  formed  merely  by  a  knife, 
and  displayed  a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  far  above 
his  years;  and  these  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  then  collector  of  the  customs  at  Alloa, 
that  gentleman,  when  at  Glasgow,  mentioned  the 
merits  of  young  Allan  to  Mr.  Foulis,  the  celebrated 
printer,  and  he  was  sent,  on  the  25th  of  February 
1755,  when  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  Messrs. 
Foulis'  academy  of  painting  and  engraving  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In  the 
year  1704  some  of  his  performances  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lord  Cathcart  of  Shaw  Park,  near  Alloa. 
At  the  expense  of  his  lordship,  Mr.  Abercromby 
of  Tullibody,  and  other  persons  of  fortune  in 
Clackmannanshire,  to  whom  his  talents  had  re- 
commended him.  among  whom  were  Lady  Frances 
Erskine  of  Mar.  and  Lady  Charlotte  Erskine,  he 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  studied  for  six- 
teen years  at  Rome.  In  1775,  he  received  the 
gold  medal  given  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  in 
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that  city,  for  the  best  specimen  of  historical  com- 
position ;  the  subject  being  '  The  Origin  of  Paint- 
ing, or  the  Corinthian  Maid  drawing  the  Shadow 
of  her  Lover ;'  an  admirable  engraving  of  which 
was  executed  at  Rome  by  Dom.  Cunego  in  177G, 
and  of  which  copies  were  published  by  him  in 
February  1777,  after  his  return  to  London.  Mr. 
Allan  presented  the  medal  received  by  him  for  this 
painting  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  7th  January  1783,  and  an  account  of 
it  was  published  in  their  transactions,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
75,  76.  The  only  other  Scotsman  who  had  ever 
received  the  gold  medal  of  St.  Luke's  academy 
was  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton.  After  a  residence  of 
two  years  in  London,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1779,  and,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Run- 
cimau  in  1786,  was  appointed  director  and  master 
of  the  academy  established  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scot- 
land. In  1788  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  with  characteristic  etchings.  In 
*  Observations  on  the  Plot  and  Scenery  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,'  from  Abcrncthy  and  Walker's 
edition  (Edinburgh :  1808),  reprinted  in  edition  of 
A.  Fnllarton  ft  Co.,  1848  (vol.  ii.  p.  25.),  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  :  "  In  1786,  an  unexpected 
visit  was  paid  at  New  Hall  house,  (the  romantic 
seat  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  advocate,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Penicuick,  Edinburghshire,  the  sce- 
nery round  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,)  by  Mr.  David  Allan, 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
both  of  whom  were  unknown  to  the  family.  His 
object  was  to  collect  scenes  and  figures,  where 
Ramsay  had  copied  his,  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
pastoral.  Mr.  Allan  was  an  intelligent  Scottish 
antiquarian,  and  well  acquainted  with  everything 
connected  with  the  poetry  and  literature  of  his 
country.  His  excellent  quarto  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1788,  with  aquatinta  plates,  in  the  true 
spirit  and  humour  of  Ramsay.  Four  of  the  scenes 
at  New  Hall  are  made  use  of  with  some  figures 
collected  there ;  and  in  his  dedication  to  Hamilton 
of  Murdiston  in  Lanarkshire,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rical painter,  he  writes,  '  I  have  studied  the  same 
characters'  (as  those  of  Ramsay),  '  from  the  same 
spot,  and  I  find  that  he  has  drawn  faithfully,  and 
with  taste,  from  nature.   This  likewise  has  been 


my  model  of  imitation,  and  while  1  attempted,  in 
these  sketches,  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  poet.  1 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  costume  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  by  an  exact  delineation  of  such 
scenes  and  persons  as  he  actually  had  in  his  eye."1 
Mr.  Allan  published  also,  some  time  after,  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  humorous  old  Scottish  songs, 
with  similar  drawings ;  these  publications,  with 
his  illustrations  of  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night, 
the  Stool  of  Repeutance,  the  Scottish  Wedding, 
the  Highland  Dance,  and  other  sketches  of  rus- 
tic character,  all  etched  by  himself  in  aquatinta, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  Scottish  Hogarth. 
One  of  his  subjects,  representing  a  poor  man  re- 
ceiving charity  from  the  hand  of  a  young  woman, 
is  here  copied. 


As  an  instance  of  simple  character  and  feeling 
without  caricature,  it  gives  a  tolerably  good  idia 
of  his  natural  manner,  and  illustrates  the  particu- 
lar locality  of  Edinburgh  of  that  epoch,  where  its 
scene  is  laid.  It,  as  well  as  the  view  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  appears  in  another  part  of 
this  volume,  was  also  etched  by  himself.  He  like- 
wise etched  and  published  various  subjects  drawn 
when  in  Italy,  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  devotional  cxtrava- 
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gances  of  the  church  of  Komc  of  that  time,  which 
appear  to  have  excited  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
Besides  these  he  published  four  engravings,  done 
in  aquatinta  by  Paul  Sandby,  from  drawings  made 
by  himself  when  at  Rome,  where,  in  a  vein  of 
qnict  drollery,  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  festivi- 
ties of  that  city  in  connection  with  the  sports  of 
the  carnival.  Several  of  the  figures  were  portraits 
of  persons  well  known  to  the  English  who  visited 
Rome  dnring  his  stay  there,  and  their  truthful- 
ness gave  much  satisfaction  at  the  time. 

His  personal  appearance  was  not  in  lib  favour. 
•'  His  figure,"  says  the  author  of  his  life  in  Brown's 
Scenery  edition  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  1808,  "  was 
a  bad  resemblance  of  his  humorous  precursor  of  the 

I  English  metropolis.  He  was  under  the  middle  sire  j 
of  a  slender,  feeble  make;  with  a  long,  sharp,  lean, 
white,  coarse  face,  much  pitted  by  the  small  pox. 
and  fair  hair.  His  large  prominent  eyes,  of  a  light 
colour,  looked  weak,  near-sighted,  ami  not  very 
animated.  His  nose  was  long  and  high,  his  month 
wide,  and  both  ill-shaped.  His  whole  exterior  to 
strangers  appeared  unengaging,  trifling  and  mean. 
His  deportment  was  timid  and  obsequious.  The 
prejudices  naturally  excited  by  these  external  dis- 
advantages at  introduction,  were  soon,  however, 
dispelled  on  acquaintance;  and,  as  he  became  easy 
and  pleased,  gradually  yielded  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions; till  they  insensibly  vanished,  and  were  not 
only  overlooked,  but,  from  the  effect  of  contrast, 
even  heightened  the  attractions  by  which  they 
were  so  unexpectedly  followed.  When  in  com- 
pauy  he  esteemed,  and  which  suited  his  taste,  as 
restraint  wore  off,  his  eye  imperceptibly  became 
active,  bright  and  penetrating;  his  manner  and 
address  quick,  lively,  and  interesting  — always 
kind,  polite,  and  respectful ;  his  conversation  open 
and  gay,  humorous  without  satire,  and  playfully 
replete  with  benevolence,  observation,  and  anec- 
dote." He  resided  in  Dickson's  close,  nigh  street, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  received  private  pupils  in 
his  art.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pupils 
was  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams,  commonly  called 
Grecian  Williams.  "  The  satiric  humour  and  drol- 
lery." says  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh, (vol.  ii.  page  40),  "of  his  well-known  'rebuke 
6cene'  in  a  country  church,  and  the  lively  expres- 

j     sion  and  spirit  of  the  'General  Assembly."  and 


others  of  his  own  etchings,  amply  justify  the 
character  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  as 
a  truthful  and  humorous  delineator  of  nature." 
"  As  a  painter,"  says  the  author  of  his  life  already 
quoted,  "  at  least  in  his  own  country,  he  neither 
excelled  in  drawing,  composition,  colouring,  nor 
effect.  Like  Hogarth,  too,  beauty,  grace,  and 
grandeur,  either  of  individual  outline  and  form,  or 
of  style,  constitute  no  part  of  his  merit.  He  was  no 
Corregio,  Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo.  He  paint- 
ed portraits,  as  well  as  Hogarth,  below  the  size 
of  life  j  but  they  are  recommended  by  nothing  save 
a  strong  homely  resemblance.  As  an  artist  and  a 
man  of  genius,  his  characteristic  talent  lay  in  ex- 
pression, in  the  imitation  of  nature  with  truth  and 
humour,  especially  in  the  representation  of  ludi- 
crous scenes  in  low  life.  His  vigilant  eye  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  every  eccentric  figure,  every 
motley  group,  or  ridiculous  incident,  out  of  which 
his  pencil  or  his  needle  could  draw  innocent  enter- 
tainment and  mirth."  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  Gth  of  August  17%,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  in  the  High  Calton  burying- 
ground.  He  had  married  in  1788  Shirley  Welsh, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Welsh,  a  carver  | 
and  gilder  in  Edinburgh,  ne  had  five  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  surviving  son, 
David,  went  out  as  a  cadet  to  India  in  1806. 
He  also  left  a  daughter  named  Barbara. — Brown  s 
Scenery  edition  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  appendix. 

ALLAN,  Robert,  a  minor  poet,  some  of  whose 
lyrics  and  songs  have  long  been  popular  in  Scot- 
land, was  bom  at  Kilbarehan,  in  Renfrewshire, 
4th  November.  1774.  He  was  a  handloom  weaver, 
and  all  his  life  in  humble  circumstances.  To  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  his  occupation  he  occasionally 
had  recourse  to  poetry.  In  1836.  a  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  by  subscription,  but  made  no 
great  impression.  The  principal  poem  in  the  vol- 
ume, entitled  '  An  Address  to  the  Robin.'  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Scottish  dialect.  His  most  popular 
pieces  are  'The  bonny  built  wherry;'  'The  Cove- 
,  nanter's  Lament ;'  4  Woman's  wark  will  ne'er  be 
dune;'  '  Hand  awa'  frae  me,  Donald ;'  and  the  bal- 
lad 'O  speed.  Lord  Nithsdale.'  He  had  a  nume- 
rous family,  all  of  whom  were  married  except  his 
youngest  son.  a  portrait  painter  of  great  promise, 
|  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States.    Desirous  of 
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joining  his  son,  Allan  sailed  for  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  1st  June  1841,  but  died  there  on  the 
7th,  six  days  after  his  arrival,  from  the  effects  of  a 
cold  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He 
is  represented  as  having  been  a  most  single-hearted 
and  unaffected  being,  and  much  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  character  is  reflected  in  his  poems. 

ALLAN,  Sir  Wilmam,  an  eminent  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1782,  of  humble 
parentage,  his  father  being  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  He  was  educated  partly 
at  the  High  School  of  his  native  city,  under  William 
Nicol,  the  friend  of  Burns,  and  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  coach-painter,  George  Sanders  the 
celebrated  miniature-painter  being  in  the  same 
employment.  All  his  spare  hours  were  devoted 
to  drawing.  He  studied  for  several  years  at  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  haviug  Wilkie  as  a  fellow- 
student.  These  two  great  painters  began  draw- 
ing from  the  same  example,  and  thus  continned 
for  mouths,  using  the  same  copy,  and  sitting  on  the 
same  form.  The  friendship  thus  commenced  in  their 
youth  increased  with  their  years,  and  ceased  but 
with  the  life  of  Wilkie,  who  died  nine  years  before 
him.  One  of  his  first  pieces  engraved  was  '  Flora 
parting  with  Ascanius,'  in  Home's  '  Advcntnres  of 
the  young  Ascanius,'  1804.  After  the  close  of  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  Allan  removed  to  London, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  school  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, where  he  remained  some  time.  Not  ulti- 
mately finding  professional  employment  in  London, 
he  determined  upon  proceeding  to  Russia,  to  try 
whether  encouragement  could  not  be  obtained  in 
that  country,  and  that  he  might  study  the  rude  and 
picturesque  aspects  there  presented,  and  find  suit- 
able and  striking  materials  for  his  pencil.  Hasti- 
ly commuuicating  his  intention  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  with  one  or  two  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  of  his  countrymen  at  St.  Petersburg,  he 
embarkeil  in  1805  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Riga. 
Owing  to  adverse  winds  the  ship,  almost  a  wreck, 
was  driven  into  Memel  in  Prussia,  where,  though 
ignorant  of  the  German  language,  he  took  np  his 
abode  at  an  inn,  and  at  once  commenced  portrait- 
painting.  He  began  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Danish  consul,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Having,  in  this 
way,  recruited  his  nearly  empty  purse,  he  pro- 


ceeded overland  to  St.  Petersburg,  encountering 
on  the  road  various  romantic  incidents,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  great  portion  of  the  Russian  army 
on  their  way  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Russian  capital,  he  was  introduced 
to  many  valuable  friends,  through  the  kindness  of 
Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  then  physician  to  the 
Imperial  family;  and  was  soon  enabled  to  pursue 
his  art  diligently  and  successfully.  Having  at- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  he 
travelled  into  the  interior,  and  remained  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Ukraine,  making  excursions  at 
various  times  to  Turkey,  Tartar/,  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban,  amongst  Cossacks,  Circassians, 
Turks,  and  Tartars;  visiting  their  huts  and  tents, 
studying  their  history,  character,  and  costume, 
and  forming  a  collection  of  their  arms  and  armom, 
for  his  future  labours  in  art,  as  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  great  powers  to  historical  painting. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Allan  began  to  think  of  returning 
to  Scotland,  but  was  prevented  by  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Russia  of  that  year.  The  whole  country 
was  thrown  into  confusion  and  alarm  by  the  Em 
peror  Napoleon's  advance  to  Moscow,  and  thus 
was  Allan  forced  to  remain,  when  he  witnessed 
not  a  few  heart  -  rending  miseries  b  :ident  to  that 
eventful  period.  In  1814,  however,  he  was  en- 
abled to  set  out  on  his  return  home,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  he  once  more  trod  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.  His  improvement  had  been  so 
rapid  and  so  remarkable,  that  the  most  eminent  of 
his  countrymen  in  literature  and  art  visited,  and 
were  in  daily  intercourse  with,  the  yonng  and  en- 
terprising artist,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished hterati  of  the  day  in  Edinburgh,  which 
city  he  resolved  to  make  his  future  residence.  His 
first  efforts,  after  his  return,  were  directed  to  em- 
bodying on  the  canvass,  some  of  those  romantic 
and  striking  scenes  which  had  been  suggested  by 
his  travels  and  adventures  in  the  strange  countries 
he  had  visited.  His  'Circassian  Captives,'  a 
work  full  of  novel  and  origiual  matter,  character, 
and  expression,  and  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
ness of  its  design,  and  the  masterly  arrangement  of 
its  parts,  was  exhibited  at  Somerset  House,  Lon- 
don, in  1810,  and  immediately  made  his  name 
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generally  known.    To  this  great  picture  succeeded 
'Tartar  Banditti;'  1  Haslan  Ghcray  crossing  the 
Kuban ;'  1 A  Jewish  Wedding  in  Poland ;'  and 
'Prisoners  Conveyed  to  Siberia  by  Cossacks," 
which,  with  many  others,  he  brought  together,  and 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  along  with  the  armour  and 
costumes  he  had  collected  in  his  travels.   The  exhi- 
bition proved  highly  attractive,  and  the  artist  rose 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  His 
picture  of  'The  Circassians'  was  purchased  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Wilson,  the  poet,  his  bro- 
ther, James,  the  naturalist,  Lockhart,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  artist's  other  friends,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  raffle  it  in  Edinburgh.    In  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  dated  15th  April,  1819,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  Allan,  thus 
gives  an  account  of  the  circumstance,  and  of  the 
artist  himself;— "A  hundred  persons  subscribed 
ten  guineas  apiece  to  raffle  for  his  fine  picture  of 
the  Circassian  chief  selling  slaves  to  the  Turkish 
pacha — a  beautiful  and  highly  poetical  picture. 
There  was  another  small  picture  added  by  way  of 
second  prize,  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  tin- 
only  two  peers  on  the  list,  I>ord  Wemyss  and 
Lord  Fife,  both  got  prizes.    Allan  has  made  a 
sketch,  which  I  shall  take  to  town  with  me  when 
I  can  go,  in  hopes  Lord  Stafford,  or  some  other 
picture-buyer,  may  fancy  it,  and  order  a  picture. 
The  subject  is  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe 
on  Magus  Moor,  prodigiously  well  treated.  The 
savage  ferocity  of  the  assassins,  crowding  on  one 
another  to  strike  at  the  old  prelate  on  his  knees, 
contrasted  with  the  old  man's  figure,  and  that  of 
his  daughter  endeavouring  to  interpose  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  withheld  by  a  ruffian  of  milder  mood 
than  his  fellows— the  dogged,  fanatical  severity  of 
Rathillet's  countenance,  who  remained  on  horse- 
back, witnessing,  w  ith  stem  fanaticism,  the  mur- 
der he  did  not  choose  to  l>c  active  in,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  stmek  out  of  private  revenge— are 
all  amazingly  well  combined."  The  picture  which 
Allan  executed  from  the  sketch  here  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  worthy  of  his  genius.  It 
was  afterwards  engraved,  and  is  well  known. 
The  painting  itself  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
lockhart,  of  Milton-Lockhart.    Sir  Walter  add- 
ed : — "  Constable  (the  eminent  publisher)  has  of- 
fered Alian  throe  hundred  pounds  to  make  sketches 

1—   


for  an  edition  of  the  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  and 
other  novels  of  that  cycle,  and  says  he  will  give 
him  the  same  sum  next  year,  so,  from  being 
pinched  enough,  this  very  deserving  artist  sud- 
denly finds  himself  at  his  case.  He  was  long  at 
Odessa  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  is  a  very 
entertaining  person." 

During  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
afterwards  Czar  of  Russia,  to  Edinburgh,  about 
this  time,  he  purchased  several  of  Allan's  pictures; 
one,  the  'Siberian  Exiles,'  and  another,  '  Haslan 
Cheray,'  both  already  mentioned.  Allan's  works 
were  now  readily  bought.  His  most  affecting  pic- 
ture, 'The  Press-Gang,'  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Horrocks  of  Tillyhecran  ;  his  '  Knox  admonishing 
Mary,  Qnecn  of  Scots,"  a  work  full  of  character,  by 
Mr.  Trotter  of  Ballendean ;  and  his  'Death  of  the 
Regeut  Moray,'  by  the  then  duke  of  Bedford.  A 
serious  malady  in  his  eyes,  which  was  a  source  of 
suffering  for  several  years,  caused  a  cessation  from 
all  professional  labours.  A  change  of  climate  being 
advised  by  his  physician,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
after  spending  a  winter  at  Rome,  he  proceeded  to 
Naples,  and  thence  made  a  journey  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  afterwards,  with  restored  health,  visit- 
ed Morocco,  Greece,  Spain,  and  the  wild  range  of 
country  from  Gibraltar  to  Persia,  and  from  Persia 
to  the  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  scen- 
ery and  manners  of  the  various  nations  through 
which  he  passed.  These  he  faithfully  embodied 
on  his  canvass,  and  among  his  greatest  pictures  in 
this  style  may  be  noticed,  4  The  Discover}-  of  the 
Cup  in  the  Sack  of  Benjamin ;'  '  The  Polish  Cap- 
tives;' 'The  Slave  Market  at  Constantinople," 
which  was  purchased  by  Alexander  Hill,  Esq., 
print-pnblisher;  'Tartar  Banditti  Dividing  their 
Spoil;'  'The  Moorish  Love- Inciter ;'  '  Byron  in 
the  Fisherman's  Hut,  after  Swimming  the  Helles- 
pont,' which  was  bought  by  his  friend  Robert 
Nasmyth,  Esq.,  who  was  also  the  purchaser  of  his 
whole-length  cabinet  portraits  of '  Scott  and  Burns.' 
The  eastern  pieces  named  were  executed  after  his 
return  to  Edinburgh,  with  numerous  others,  de- 
scriptive of  oriental  scenery,  persons,  and  man- 
ners. The  history  of  his  own  land  also  furnished 
him  with  subjects  for  his  powerful  and  graphic  pen- 
cil. Besides  '  The  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
and  'The  Death  of  the  Regent  Moray,'  he  devoted 
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his  genius  to  mail}-  other  scenes  illustrative  of  our 
Scottish  annals,  so  fruitful  in  remarkable  and 
striking  events.  His  painting  of  Mary  and  Rizzio 
is  one  of  the  best  of  these  historic  pictures. 

In  his  famous  picture  of  'The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd's Ilousc-hcating,'  executed  in  1819,  he  intro- 
duced a  portrait  of  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  had  always  a  great  regard  for  him.  His 
figure  of  'The  Author  of  Waverley  in  his  Study,' 
done  shortly  before  Sir  Walter's  death,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  his  most  successful  efforts  in  this  de- 
partment of  art.  He  also  finished  an  admirable 
painting  of  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son,  when  comet 
of  dragoons,  holding  lib  horse,  which  hangs  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  the  great  library  at  Abbotsford. 
He  was  there  during  the  last  melancholy  scenes  of 
Scott's  life.  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  "  Perceiving,  to- 
wards the  close  of  August  1&32,  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  thinking  it  very  likely  that  Abbotsford 
might  soon  undergo  many  changes,  and  myelf,  at 
all  events,  never  see  it  again,  I  felt  a  desire  to 
have  some  image  preserved  of  the  iuterior  apart- 
ments as  occupied  by  their  founder,  and  invited 
from  Edinburgh,  for  that  purpose,  Sir  Walter's 
dear  friend,  William  Allan,  whose  presence,  I  well 
knew,  would,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  be  nowise  troublesome  to  any  of  the  family, 
but  the  contrary  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Allan  will- 
ingly complied,  and  executed  a  series  of  beautiful 
drawings.  He  also  shared  our  watchings,  and 
witnessed  all  but  the  last  moments." 

In  1834  he  visited  Spain,  with  the  object  of  col- 
lecting fresh  materials  for  the  subjects  of  his  art. 
He  sailed  for  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  proceeded  into 
West  Barbary,  and  crossing  again  into  Spain,  tra- 
velled over  the  greater  part  of  Andalusia,  intend- 
ing to  go  on  to  Madrid,  but  was  recalled  to  Scot- 
land, by  news  from  home. 

In  1835  Mr.  Allan  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1838  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Tainting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  on  the  death  and  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  original  president. 
In  1841,  on  the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  he  was 
appointed  her  Majesty's  limner  for  Scotland,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academies  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 


Having  long  intended  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  he  several  times  visited  France 
and  Belgium  to  make  sketches  of  the  memorable 
field,  and  to  collect  the  requisite  materials  for  his 
purpose.  The  view  he  chose  was  from  the  French 
side,  Napoleon  and  his  staff  being  the  foreground 
figures.  Tin's  picture  was,  in  1843,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  and  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wno  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  truthfulness  of  the  arrangement 
and  detail  in  his  work.  He  was  subsequently  in- 
duced, by  the  success  of  the  first,  to  paint  another 
great  picture  of  Waterloo,  from  the  British  side, 
with  the  view  of  entering  the  lists  of  the  West- 
minster Hall  competition  of  1846.  Tin-  piece  also 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  much  praised  by  the  public,  out  though 
voted  for  by  W.  Etty,  R.A.,  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  the  committee,  as  worthy  of  public  reward,  it 
was  not  judged  deserving  of  a  prize. 

In  1844  Allan  revisited  Russia,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  again  seeing  his  early  patron,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  While  there  he  painted  a 
picture  of  '  Peter  the  Great  teaching  his  subjects 
the  art  of  shipbuilding,'  which  is  now  in  the  winter 
palace  of  St.  Pctcrsburgh. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  continued 
his  professional  labours,  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
ever  marked  his  character.  His  last  energies  were 
expended  on  a  national  piece,  and  one  commemor- 
ative of  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Scotland's  independence,  namely,  'The  Battle 
of  Banuockburn,'  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as 
his  latter  picture  of  Waterloo.  On  this  picture 
he  worked  with  as  mnch  diligence  as  his  weak- 
ened condition  would  admit,  for  already  his  last 
illness  was  upon  him.  S«>  eager  was  he  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  time  for  the  ensuing  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  that,  it  is  stated,  he  had 
his  bed  earned  into  his  painting  room  that  he 
might  sleep  near  his  work.  When  the  pencil  at 
length  fell  from  his  hand  he  was  too  far  gone  in 
illness  to  be  removed,  and  he  died  in  his  painting 
room,  in  front  of  his  latest  picture.  He  was  never 
married,  his  niece  having  kept  house  for  him. 

Sir  William  died  at  his  residence,  72  Great 
King  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  February, 
|  1850,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.    He  had  foi 
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many  years  been  afflicted  with  chrouic  disease  of 
the  windwipc,  and  had  latterly  become  much  en- 
feebled.  His  genius  as  an  artist  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  he  possessed  singularly  unassuming 
manners  and  an  amiable  dis|>osition.    As  an  In- 
stance of  his  kindly  feeling,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  a  few  of  the  scholars  of  Mr.  John  Rolwrtsou. 
the  first  teacher  in  Gillespie's  hospital,  Edinburgh, 
who  had  been  educated  in  that  institution  under 
his  charge,  wishing  to  have  the  portrait  taken  of 
their  old  master,  two  of  them  waited  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan  to  ascertain  if  his  engagements  would 
I>ennit  him  to  do  it,  and  on  what  terms,  when, 
appreciating  their  motives,  he  at  once  generously 
agreed  to  paint  Mr.  Robertson's  portrait  without 
remuneration,  and  it  is  uow  in  the  hall  of  tlie 
hospital.    Sir  William  was  much  esteemed,  uot 
only  by  his  brother  artists,  but  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  friends.    A  picture  of  his  commemora- 
tive of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  birthday,  at  Hogg's 
house  at  Alt  rive,  after  a  day's  sport  in  trouting 
and  rambling  on  the  mountains,  contains  nineteen 
portraits  of  the  Shepherd's  intimate  friends  and 
his  own,  in  rural  costumes,  among  whom,  besides 
Hogg  and  himself,  are  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  son- 
in-law  John  Gibson  Lockhart;  the  two  Ballan- 
tyues,  James  and  John;  Professor  Wilson  and  his 
brother  James;  Captain  Thomas  Hamilton,  au- 
thor of  '  Cyril  Thornton  ;'  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
the  celebrated  landscape  painter;  David  Brydges; 
Constable  the  publisher ;  James  Russell,  the  co- 
median;  and  James  Bruce,  piper  to  Sir  Walter 
Seott ;  a  list  of  names  calculated  to  make  the 
painting  interesting,  although  not  among  the  most 
finished  of  the  artist's  performances.    It  is  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Gott  of  Armsly  House. 

Sir  William  Allan  was  for  a  long  period  the 
only  resident  historical  painter  of  his  country, 
and  for  seventeen  years  master  of  the  Trustees' 
academy,  at  Edinburgh,  where  lie  and  Wilkie 
fii>t  began  their  career.  His  excellence  as  a 
painter  consisted  in  his  dramatic  power  of  por- 
traying a  story,  and  his  general  skill  in  com- 
position, rather  than  in  character  or  in  colour. 
He  will  he  remembered  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
art  bv  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  historical 
composition ;  w  hile  his  name  will  always  be  en- 
deared to  the  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  (he 


strong  partiality  which  the  latter  evinced  on  all 
occasions  for  his  friend  "  Willie  Allan."  With 
the  office  of  limner  to  the  queen  for  Scotland, 
which  Allan  received  in  1842,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  is  always  conveyed  to  its  holder.  A 
small  salary  also  accompanies  it.  The  office  was 
revived  by  George  the  Fourth,  and  given  to  Sir 
Henry  Raebuni.  and  at  Raeburn's  death  it  was 
conferred  on  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  w  as  succeeded 
by  Sir  William  Allan.  At  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Sir  James  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  president  and 
trustee  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Allan  is  given  separately.  Besides 
Wilkie,  John  Burnet  the  engraver,  Alcxauder 
Eraser  the  painter,  and  others  eminent  in  art,  were 
his  fellow  students  at  the  Trustees'  Academy, 
Edinburgh.  When  he  first  went  to  Loudon,  Opie, 
the  Cornish  painter,  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  and  in  the  first  picture  which  Allan 
seut  to  the  Royal  Academy,  he  imitated  Opic's 
style,  so  far  as  colour  went,  with  something  like 
servility.  This  picture,  called  '  A  Gipsy  and 
Ass,'  was  exhibited  in  1805.  His  'Russian  Pea- 
sants Keeping  Holiday,'  was  exhibited  in  1809. 
Besides  the  pictures  above  mentioned,  he  also 
painted  the  following Circassian  Prince  on 
Horseback  selling  two  hoys  of  his  own  nation  to  a 
Cossack  chief  of  the  Black  Sea  ;'  '  Circassian 
Chief  selling  to  a  Turkish  Pasha  Captives  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe  taken  in  war;'  'The  parting 
between  Prince  Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  Mac- 
donald  at  Portree;'  and  'Jeanie  Deans' first  inter- 
view with  hei  father  after  her  return  from  London.' 

Aixardice,  Mimuiie  of,  set  Babcxat-Aixakdick. 
ALPIN,  king  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  reigned 
contemporary  with  his  cousin,  Drust  IX.,  king  of 
the  Picts.  He  is  usually  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Achaius,  or  Eoganan.  that  is,  in  the  Celtic, 
Eochy-anuuiue  (the  poisonous),  but  Pinkerton 
thinks  that  the  name  of  his  father  is  lost  l^eyond 
j  all  recovery,  and,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try at  a  period  so  remote  is  so  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness as  to  be  considered  in  many  respects  fabu- 
lous. He  succeeded  his  brother,  Dungal  the  Brown, 
in  834.  His  kingdom  comprehended  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Argyleshirc,  as  far  as  the  month 
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of  the  Clyde,  but,  anxious  to  extend  hlfl  territo- 
ries,  lie  sailed  from  Kintyre,  and  lauded  in  the 
bay  of  Ayr,  with  a  powerful  force.  After  laying 
waste  the  district  between  the  rivers  Ayr  and 
Doon,  following  the  course  of  these  rivers,  he 
penetrated  to  the  ridge  which  separates  Kyle  from 
Galloway,  destruction  for  a  time  marking  his  pro- 
gress. He  soou,  however,  received  a  check.  The 
chiefs,  recovered  from  their  first  alarm,  and  thirst- 
ing for  revenge,  collected  their  followers,  and  com- 
ing up  with  the  invading  army,  in  the  parish  of 

[  Dnlmellington,  in  Ayrshire,  a  furious  conflict  en- 
sued, when  Alpin  was  numbered  among  the  slain. 
This  eveut  happened  about  837.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  the  site  of  Laicht  castle,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  stoue  of  Alpin,  a  grave- 
stone known  and  recognised  nearly  four  centuries 
after  this  last  of  the  Dalriad  kings  had  been  slain 
on  the  spot.  The  word  laicht  signifies  a  grave  or 
stone,  and  there  arc  still  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  in  the  parish  of  Dalmellington,  at  a  place 
called  Laicht,  which  was  demolished  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  1771,  to  enclose  some  ground.  Two 
farms  in  the  parish  are  still  called  Over  and  Ne- 

I  ther  Laicht,  and  several  cairns  are  found  which 
indicate  the  scene  of  the  battle.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  the  foundation  charter  of  the  town 
of  Ayr,  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1197, 
when  describing  the  limits  of  its  exclusive  trade, 
names  Laicht  Alpin,  the  stoue  or  grave  of  Alpin, 
as  one  of  its  distinguishing  boundaries.  Alpin 
left  two  sons,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  under  whom 
the  Scots  and  Southern  Picts  were  united,  and 
Donald  II.,  who  succeeded  Kenneth.  Alpin's  at- 
tempt to  extend  his  territories  appears,  says  Skene, 
from  the  register  of  St.  Andrews,  to  have  been 
coufined  to  Galloway,  the  province  of  which  in 

|  those  days  comprehended  Ayrshire,  and  belonged 
to  the  Southern  Wets,  aud  it  is  said  by  that  chroni- 
cle, that  it  was  his  conquest  of  that  territory  which 
transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  to  the  Scots. 
The  latter  event  is  called  the  Scottish  Conquest. 
Kenneth  his  son  apparently  fought  but  one  battle, 
and  that,  according  to  the  same  chronicle,  at  For- 
ceviot.  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  of  the 
Southern  Picts.  [_Skene't  History  oftfie  Highland- 
erf,  vol.  i.  p.  65.]  This  Alpin  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  another  Alpin  or  Elpin,  who  was 


king  of  the  Picts,  and  who  reigued  from  775  to  779 
— Chabntri  Caledonia. — RitsotCs  Annals,  vol.  ii. 

ALSTON,  Chaki.es,  an  eminent  physician  and 
lecturer  on  botany,  was  born  in  Lanarkshire  in 
1683,  and  first  studied  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. While  a  student  there,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  under  the  patrouage  of  the 
duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  spent  his  early  years  at 
Hamilton  palace.  By  the  assistance  of  her  grace 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  design  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the 
year  1716  he  went,  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  to  Leyden ;  where,  after  studying 
for  three  years  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  he 
commenced  practice  in  Edinburgh,  and,  by  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  heritable  keep*  r 
of  Holyrood  house,  he  obtained  the  sinecure  office 
of  king's  botanist.  He  began  his  lectures  on  bo- 
tany in  1720,  in  the  king's  garden  at  Holyrood 
house,  which  he  enriched  by  large  collections  he 
had  made  in  Holland.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Professor  Preston,  in  the  chair  of  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica  united,  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Monro, 
Dr.  Rutherford,  Dr.  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Plummer, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  character  since 
enjoyed  by  Edinburgh  as  a  school  of  medical  sci- 
ence. In  1710,  for  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  he 
published  an  Index  of  the  plants  demonstrated  to 
them  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  garden.  He  con- 
tinued to  lecture  till  his  death  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember 1760.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Essays  he  published  a  short  paper 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  powder  of  tin  in  destroying 
or  expelling  worms  from  the  bowels.  He  was  the 
author  of 'several  botanical  works,  the  principal  of 
which  is  entitled  'Tirocinium  Botanicum  Edinbur- 
gensc,'  1758.  In  the  same  year  one  of  his  papers, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  Linna-an 
doctrine  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  1  Edinburgh  Phy- 
sical and  Literary  Essays.'  He  also  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Whytt  about  quicklime ;  but 
the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works  are  his '  Lectures 
on  the  Materia  Medica,'  which  appeared  in  two 
volumes  4to  in  1770,  edited  by  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  professor's  chair,  Dr.  John  Hope. 
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In  botany  a  genus  of  the  Polymdria  monogynia 
class  and  order  is  called  Alstonia  after  Dr.  Alston. 
The  following  ia  a  list  of  Dr.  Alston's  works  : 

Index  Plantarum  in  Horto  M«dioo  Edinburjrmsi.  Edin. 
1740.  8vo. 

Index  Medicamentorura  sinrpticjuro  triple*  Kdin.  1752, 
12mo. 

Dissertations  on  Quick  lime  »nd  lime  Water.  Edin.  1752. 
l2mo.   The  2d  edition,  with  addition*.    1754,  8vo. 

Tyrocinium  Botanictim  Edmhurgcnae.  Edin.  1753,  8vo. 
1765.  8vo. 

Dissertation  on  Botany,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  a 
Physician.  Edin.  1754,  8vo,  perhaps  a  translation  of  the 
Tyrocinimn. 

A  second  Dissertation  on  Quick  Lime  and  Line  W«t<r. 
Edin.  1755,  12mo. 

A  third  Dissertation  on  Quick  lime  and  lime  Water. 
Edin.  1757,  8vo. 

lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  containing  the  Natural 
History  of  Drue*,  their  Virtues  and  Doses;  alw  Direction* 
for  the  Stndv  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  an  Appendix  on 
the  Method  of  Proscribing.  Lond.  1770.  2  vols.  4to,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hop?. 

Powder  of  Tin,  an  Anthelmentic  Medicine.  Med.  Ess.  r. 
p.  89,  1736. 

Dissertation  on  Opium,    lb.  p.  110,  1736. 

Case  of  Extravasiited  Blood  in  the  Pericardium.    Ib.  r.  p. 


A  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants.  Kss.  Phys.  and 
Lit.  p.  205.  17*4. 

Two  Utters  on  lime  and  Lime  Water.  Phil.  Trans. 
1751,  Abr.  x.  p.  204. 


Al.TltlK,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  an  extinct  barony 
originally  conferred  on  Robert  Keith,  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam fourth  earl  Marischal,  who  was  rommendator  of  the 
Cistcrtian  Abbey  of  Deer  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  the  whole 
lands  Ipclonging  to  that  monastery  erected  into  n  temporal 
lordship,  with  the  title  of  I.ord  Altrie,  29th  July  1587.  His 
lordabip  was  selected  by  King  James  VL.  to  go  to  Denmark 
to  negotiate  bis  marriage  with  the  princess  Anne  in  1589, 
but  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
when  his  nephew  George,  fifth  earl  Marischal,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  The  first  Lord  Altrie  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dead  before  1606.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  said 
nephew,  the  fifth  earl  Marischal,  the  founder  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  when  th«  title  of  Lord  Altrie  meTjrcd  in 
the  superior  title,  and  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  0«Rp 
the  tenth  earl  Marischal.  Sec  Makim  hai,  earl,  and  Kkitii, 
surname  of. 

Ai.vtw,  a  surname  derived  from  a  pariah  in  Elginshire  of 
that  name. 

ALVES,  Robert,  a  minor  poet,  was  born  at 
Klgin  in  174a,  and  studied  at  Aberdeen,  where 
lie  took  his  degrees  of  philosophy  in  1766.  His 
poetical  talents  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Beattie  and  other  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes,  fie 
afterwards  became  parish  schoolmaster  at  Desk- 
ford,  and  in  1773  removed  to  Banff'.  In  1770  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  maintained  himself 


by  teaching  the  classics.  He  is  said  to  have  left 
BanfT  on  acconnt  of  a  disappointment  in  lore.  In 
1782  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
attracted  little  notice.  In  1789  appeared  another 
of  his  works,  entitled  'Edinburgh,  a  poem,  in  two 
parts,  and  the  Weeping  Bard,  in  sixteen  cantos,' 
which  were  not  without  merit.  He  died  on  the 
1st  of  January  1794,  leaving  a  laborious  work 
in  the  press,  entitled  *  Sketches  of  a  History  of 
Literature,'  which  was  afterwards  published. 
[CampbeWs  History  of  Scottish  Poetry  ]  The 
works  of  Alves  are : 

Poems.    Edin.  1782,  8vo, 

Edinburgh,  a  Poem;  also  the  Weeping  Bard.    Edin.  1789. 

■VOL 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  literature,  containing  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  different  Languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  with  Critical  Hem  arks  on  their  works, 
together  with  several  Literary  Essays ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
short  biographical  account  of  the  Author.  Edin.  1794,  8vo, 
Edin.  1795.  8vn. 

Banks  of  Esk,  and  other  Poems.    Edin.  1801,  12mo. 


Aaemm,  ear!  of,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  marqnis  of  l/v 
thian,  conferred  in  1633,  on  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  of  Ancmm,  an 
accomplished  poet  and  courtier,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Andrew 
Kerr  of  Fcmihirst,  a  border  chief  who  acted  a  prominent  part  ir 
the  rrijrns  of  James  IV.  and  James  V..  particularly  in  resisting 
the  inroads  of  the  English.  The  title  devolved  on  Robert  fuurth 
earl  and  first  marquis  of  l/>tliian,  on  the  death  of  Charle*, 
second  carl  of  Ancrum,  ami  is  now  by  courtesy  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  (.othian.  [See  IxrriltA*,  mar- 
quis of.  and  Kkkk,  surname  of.]  The  name  of  Ancrum  is  de- 
rived from  Alncromb  or  Alncrumb,  signifying  the  crook  of  the 
Ale  or  Aln,  and  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the 
village  of  Ancrum,  which  stands  on  a  fixing  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ale,  where  that  stream  fetrhes  a  curve  be- 
fore falling  into  the  Tcviot.  A  ridge  iti  the  sequestered  parish 
of  Ancrum  in  Roxburghshire  is  called  Lilliard's  edge,  from  a 
battle  foneht  there  in  1544.  on  an  invasion  of  the  English 
under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  in  which  a 
yoniii;  Scottish  woman  named  lilliard  who  had  followed 
her  lover,  on  seeing  him  fall,  rushed  forward,  and  fighting 
bravely,  by  her  gallantry  aided  to  turn  the  fight  in  favour  of 
her  countrymen.  The  heroine  was  slain  in  the  engagement, 
and  nn  old  broken  and  defaced  stone  ia  still  pointed  nut  to 
mark  the  spot  where  she  fell.  It  is  said  to  have  once  home 
the  following  inscription,  recast  from  the  well-known  linos  on 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrinjrton  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase: 


>  Lytlard  lies  QnoV  this  stano; 
ifr  filature  Vmt  pTtut  waa  her  t 
Tpon  tlie  F.orH 
Ami  when  Ikt  legs  were 


The  leaders  of  the  Scotch  were  the  regent  earl  of  Arran  ana 
the  enrl  of  Angus.  (Sen  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

ANCRUM,  earl  of,  see  Kekr,  Sir  Robert. 

AsoERsnx,  a  surname  meaning  literally  the  son  of 
Andrew,  but  as  held  by  families  of  Lowland  origin,  denoting 
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mora  propmly  a  sun  of  St.  Andrew,  that  in,  a  native  Scuta- 
man,  aa  indicated  by  the  Crow  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron 
aaint  of  Scotland,  in  their  shield.  The  Mid  Lothian  Andersons, 
to  one  branch  of  which  belongs  the  family  of  the  author 
of  thia  work,  have  fur  crest  a  crosslct  above  the  crescent; 
motto,  "  Gradatim."  The  crest  evidently  has  reference  to 
the  crusades. 

The  Gaelic  aept  of  Anderson  art  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of 
the  old  potent  stem  of  Clan  Amiss,  frotn  which  spring  the 
Mac  Andrews,  the  Mac  Gilanders,  and  the  Gill>ndei»c*  (£*%»«, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228).  The  chief  of  the  sept  is  Anderson  offends*™*, 
At 


ANDERSON,  Adam,  author  of  the  largest 
British  compilation  upon  commercial  history,  was 
born  about  the  year  1692.  lie  left  Scotland  early 
in  life,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  London,  in  which  he  remained 
for  forty  years,  and  rose  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the 
Stock  and  New  Annuities  in  that  establishment. 
He  retained  that  post  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  10th  January  17C5.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  for  the  Settlement  of  Georgia,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  conrt  of  assistants  of  the 
Scots  Corporation  in  London.  In  1764,  a  year 
before  his  death,  was  published  his  elaborate  work, 
entitled  '  An  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduc- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  from  the  Earliest 
Accounts  to  the  Present  Time  ;  containing  a  His- 
tory of  the  large  Commercial  Interests  of  the 
British  Empire,'  &c.  London,  two  volumes  folio. 
An  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  subsequent- 
ly published  by  David  MThcrmn,  in  four  vol- 
umes. Mr.  Anderson  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  a  daughter.  His  second  wife 
survived  him  till  1781.  He  was  her  third  hus- 
band.— Chalmeri  liiog.  Diet. 

ANDERSON,  Alexander,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Aberdeen,  near  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Having  at  an  early  period 
of  hU  life  proceeded  to  Paris,  he  settled  there  as  a 
private  teacher  or  professor  of  mathematics.  Be- 
tween the  years  1612  and  1619  he  published  vari- 
ous treatises  on  geometrical  and  algebraic  science. 
His  pure  taste  and  skill  in  mathematical  investi- 
gation pointed  him  out  to  the  executors  of  the 
celebrated  geometrician  Vieta,  Master  of  Requests 
at  Paris,  who  died  in  1 603,  as  the  fittest  person 
to  revise  and  publish  his  valuable  MSS.,  which  he 
did  with  learned  commeuts,  and  neat  demonstra- 
tions of  propositions  left  imperfect.  He  subse- 
quently produced  a  specimen  of  the  application  of 


geometrical  analysis,  distinguished  for  its 
and  classic  elegance.  His  works  are  now  scarce. 
They  consist  of  six  thin  quarto  volumes,  including 
the  edition  of  the  works  of  Vieta  The  date  of 
his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
[Atfton'i  Mathematical  Dictionary  ]  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  works : 

Supplementnm  Apollonii  Redivivi;  sivc  Analysis  Prob- 
lcmatis  ad  Apollonii  Doctrinam  desiderati,  »  Marino  Qfaa- 
taldo  relicti.  Huic  snbnexa  est,  variorum  problematum 
ptactiif.    Paris,  1612,  Ito, 

AirnXiyim,  pro  Zctetico  Apollonian!  Probletnatis  a  sc  jinn 
pridem  edito  in  Supplement  Apollonii  Re-divivi,  &c  Paris, 
1615.  4to. 


Francisci  Vieta>  de  R<|U»tiotmm  Kecngnitione  et 
tiona  Tractatus  duo.    Paris,  1615,  4ln. 

Vindiriw  Archimedis,  sive  F.lenchus  Cyclometri 
bergii.    Paris,  1616. 

Diacrisis  Animadvirsionis  in  Franc.  Victani  a  Clem.  Cy- 
riaro.    Paris,  1617. 

Exerritationuin  Mathcnuticanim  Decaa  prima.  Paris, 
1610. 

ANDERSON,  David,  of  Finshaugh,  a  citizen 
and  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  the  brother,  or,  as 
another  account  says,  the  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
and  uncle  of  George  Jamesone  the  Scottish  Van- 
dyke, had  likewise  a  strong  turn  for  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  and  frem  his  being  able  to  apply 
his  knowledge  to  so  many  practical  and  useful 
purposes,  he  was  popularly  known  at  Aberdeen  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Davie  Do-a'-thiugs.  He  re- 
moved a  large  rock  which  obstructed  the  entrance 
to  Aberdeen  harbour.  He  left  three  daughters, 
yet  "his  widow,"  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  David 
Laing,  in  the  information  supplied  to  Allan  Cun- 
ningham for  his  Memoir  of  Jamesone  the  painter. 
li  was  rich  enough  and  generous  enough  to  found 
and  endow  an  hospital  in  Aberdeen  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  ten  poor  orphans."  One 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John 
Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  and  their  son  wa*. 
the  celebrated  James  Gregory,  inventor  of  the  re- 
flecting telescope.  From  her  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  that  taste  for  mathematical  science 
which  afterwards  distinguished  the  Gregorys.  A 
portrait  of  him  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated 
painter  above  referred  to,  is  still  extant  in  Aber- 
deen. 

ANDERSON,  Andrew,  a  printer  at  Edin- 
burgh, who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  obtain-  d 
a  patent  for  printing  everything  in  Scotland  for  11 
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years,  thus  monopolizing  the  whole  trade  to  him- 
self— a  thing  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our 
more  enlightened  days.  He  was  the  sou  of  George 
Anderson,  who,  in  1638.  introduced  the  art  of 
letter-press  printing  into  Glasgow,  having  been 
invited  from  Edinburgh  by  the  magistrates  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  appears  from  the  council  records 
of  the  former  city  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  £100 
for  the  liquidation  of  his  expenses,  "  in  transport- 
ing of  his  gear  to  that  burgh,"  and  in  full  of  his 
bygone  salaries  from  Whitsunday  l(j38  till  Mar- 
tinmas 1639.  His  son  Andrew  succeeded  him  in 
Glasgow,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  made  kiug's  printer  for  Scotland,  in  1671. 
For  many  years  after  this  period  the  art  of  print- 
ing remained  in  the  very  lowest  state  in  Scotland, 
owiug  mainly  to  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  royal 
grant  to  Anderson.  This  privilege  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  Bibles  and  Acts  of  parliament, 
which  continued  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
king's  printers  for  Scotland,  till  1839,  when  the 
license  was  thrown  open,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  restrictions,  to  the  printing  trade  gen- 
erally. 

ANDERSON,  Anmik.w,  lieutenant-general  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  founder  of  an 
institution  at  Elgin  for  the  support  of  old  age  and 
the  education  of  youth,  was  the  son  of  a  private 
soldier  and  a  poor  half-witted  woman  of  the  name 
of  Marjory  Gilzean,  belonging  to  the  town  of  El- 
pin,  to  whom  he  was  privately  married.  Andrew, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  1746,  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  in 
what  had  been  the  sacristy  of  Elgin  cathedral, 
where  she  led  a  wretched  and  lonely  life,  suppli- 
ed by  charity ;  her  infant's  bed  being  a  hollow 
sculptured  stone,  which  had  formerly  been  used  as 
a  font.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  that  town  as  a  pauper,  doing  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  school  In  return  for  his  education.  After- 
wards he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  father's 
brother,  a  staymaker  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St. 
Andrews  Lhanbryd,  whose  harsh  treatment  in- 
duced him,  while  yet  very  young,  to  run  away 
from  home.  Having  contrived  to  reach  London, 
he  was  taken  in  by  a  tailor,  who  afterwards  em- 
ployed him  as  his  clerk.  Being  sent  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 


service,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  then  about  if. 
proceed  to  India,  that  gentleman,  pleased  with  his  | 
appearance,  and  satisfying  himself  that  he  had 
obtained  a  good  education,  advised  him  to  enlist 
in  his  regiment,  and  offered  to  take  him  as  his 
servant.  Anderson  accordingly  went  out  as  a 
drummer,  and  from  his  steadiness  and  good  con- 
duct, and  singular  facility  in  the  acquirement  of 
languages,  soon  obtained  promotion.  He  had 
early  made  himself  master  of  the  Hindostanee, 
and  was  frequently  employed  as  interpreter.  His 
conduct  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799, 
was  honourably  noticed  at  the  time  in  the  public 
papers.  Having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  he  ulti- 
mately retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Bombay  army.  In  1811  he  returned  to 
Elgin,  and  resided  for  several  summers  there,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  passing  the  winter  in  Lon- 
don, where,  on  the  23d  November  1815,  he  exe- 
cuted a  trust-disposition  and  deed  of  settlement, 
assigning  his  whole  property,  after  the  payment 
of  a  few  minor  legacies,  for  the  pur|>oses  of  found- 
ing and  endowing  an  Hospital,  a  School  of  Indus- 
try, and  a  Free  School  at  Elgin,  to  be  called  the 
Elgin  Institution  for  the  support  of  old  age  ami 
education  of  youth.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
16th  of  December  1824. 

The  funds  left  by  General  Anderson  amounted 
to  £70,000,  and  the  Elgin  Institution,  which  stands 
at  the  east  end  of  Elgin,  was  founded  in  1832, 
for  the  maintenance  of  aged  men  aud  women,  and 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  or  orphan 
boys  and  girls.  The  philanthropic  and  splendid 
monument  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  thus 
raised  to  his  own  memory  is  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate piece  of  architecture.  Built  of  native 
sandstone,  it  is  a  quadrangular  structure  of  two 
stories,  surmounted  by  a  circular  tower  and  dome. 
The  institution  for  the  children  contains  a  school 
of  industry.  The  children  are  apprenticed  also  to 
some  trade  or  useful  occupation.  The  house  gov- 
ernor and  teacher  of  the  school  of  industry  has  a 
salary  of  £55  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging 
in  the  institution.  A  public  school,  ou  the  Lan- 
casteriau  system,  is  attached  to  the  institution  as 
a  free  school,  for  the  cducatiou  of  male  and  female 
children  whose  parents,  though  in  narrow  circuiu- 
stances,  arc  still  able  to  maintain  and  clothe  thorn 
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ANDERSON,  James,  the  author  of  the  '  Di- 
ploniata  Scotire,'  was  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Patrick 
Anderson,  one  of  the  persecuted  presbyterian  min- 
isters, who  at  the  Restoration  was  ejected  from  his 
living  and  afterwards  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
Bass,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  August  5, 1662, 
and  graduated  at  the  university  there.  It  appears 
from  the  registers  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
that  he  was  a  student  under  if  r.  William  Paterson, 
the  professor  of  philosophy  in  1667,  and  took  his 
degree  in  the  class  of  Mr.  James  Wishart,  on  the 
27th  of  May  1680.  Having  chosen  the  law  for  his 
profession,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Sir 
Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockbum,  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, and  on  the  6th  of  June  1691  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  that  society.  In  1704,  an  English 
lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Atwood,  having  published  a 
pamphlet  claiming  for  England  a  direct  superiority 
over  Scotland,  Mr.  Anderson  was  led  to  publish 
an  '  Historical  Essay,  showing  that  the  Crown  mid 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  imperial  and  independent,' 
which  appeared  in  1705.  This  work  procured  for 
him  not  only  a  reward,  but  the  thanks  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  which  ordered  Atwood's  pamphlet 
as  well  as  the  Ilistoria  Anglo-Scot  km  of  Drake,  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Having  projected 
a  series  of  engravings  of  fac-similes  of  the  charters 
and  seals,  medals  and  coins,  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
archs  from  the  earliest  times,  in  November  1706, 
he  obtained  from  the  Scottish  parliament  a  vote  of 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  this  object. 
By  this  aid  he  was  enabled  to  mnke  great  progress 
In  his  arduous  work;  but  before  March  1707  he 
had  not  only  expended  this  sum,  bnt  five  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  sterling  of  his  own  on  the  un- 
dertaking, and  was  forced  again  to  apply  to  par- 
liament, now  about  to  exRiro.  A  committee  re- 
ported the  facts,  and  the  parliament,  while  they 
approved  of  his  conduct,  voted  him  an  additional 
grant  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ; 
and  recommended  him  to  the  queen  1  as  a  person 
meriting  her  gracious  favour.'  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  union  parliament  was  4  a  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Anderson.'  This  in- 
dnced  him  to  remove  to  London,  to  superintend 
the  progress  of  the  work,  though  the  money  .s  «»aid 
never  to  have  been  paid.  In  Jnne  1715  he  was 
appointed  postmaster-general  for  Scotland,  a  situ- 


ation which  he  held  only  for  two  years,  having 
been  superseded  on  the  29th  of  November  1717, 
for  some  cause  w  hich  does  not  appear,  by  Sir 
John  Inglis  of  Cramond.  When  he  lost  this  ap- 
pointment he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  his 
'Diplomata.'  The  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Watson's  Scots  Courant  of  the  25th  of 
February  1718:  "Proposals  being  printed  for 
publishing  a  book,  which  wil!  consist  of  above  one 
hundred  copperplates,  containing  the  ancient  char- 
ters and  seals  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  the 
alphabets  and  abbreviations  made  use  of  in  an- 
cient writings,  collected  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
writer  to  the  signet :  any  who  encourage  that 
book  may  have  copies  of  the  proposals  at  Mr.  An- 
derson's house  above  the  general  post  office,  Edin- 
burgh, and  may  also  see  specimens  of  the  work  at 
any  time  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  iu  the 
afternoon."  In  1727  appeared  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  his  1  Collections  relating  to  the  History 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland ;'  to  which  he  soon 
after  added  two  more  volumes,  4to.  This  work 
WW  intended  as  a  counter  publication  to  Jebb's 
Vita  et  Rebut  Gtstis  Maria  Scotorum  Reyina, 
published  at  I/ondon,  in  1725,  in  two  folio  vol- 
umes, which  represented  Mary  and  her  cause  in 
a  favourable  light.  In  preparing  his  work  on 
Queen  Mary,  Mr.  Anderson,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  obtained  admission 
to  the  state  paper  office,  "  whence,"  says  Chal- 
mers, "  he  drew  some  documents  that  lost  their 
efficacy  from  suspicions  of  his  candour."  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  makes  the  following 
very  just  remark :  "  That  such  an  antiquary  as 
Anderson  is  represented  to  have  been  should  enti- 
tle Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  is  astonishing,  when 
the  charters  and  seals  of  his  own  DipU/mala  would 
have  shown  him  that  she  was  Scotorum  Regina. 
ns  her  predecessors  had  been  Scotorum  Reyes. 
Ruddiman,  with  his  usual  acnteness,  remarks, 
1  That  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  forgery  when  an 
old  charter  speaks  of  the  king  as  Scotia  Rex.' " 
[Chalmers1  Ruddiman,  p.  156,  note,  ed.  1794.]  An- 
derson was  one  of  a  society  of  the  critics  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  formed  for  publishing  a  correct 
edition  of  Buchanan's  works,  with  the  declared 
aim  of  vindicating  "that  incomparably  learned 
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and  pious  author  from  the  calumnies  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Ruddiman."  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  carried  their  design  into  execution,  farther 
than  preparing  a  series  of  "  Notts"  upon  the  an- 
notations of  Ruddiman,  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script. He  died  at  London  of  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
on  the  2d  of  April  1728,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
leaving  unfinished  his  great  work,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  so  many  years.  He  had  married 
m  his  youth  a  daughter  of  John  Ellis  of  Ellison, 
iin  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral sons,  who  survived  him,  and  a  daughter  Mar- 
garet who  married  George  Crawford,  the  author 
of  the  Peerage.  One  of  his  sons,  Patrick  Ander- 
son, was  comptroller  of  the  stamps  at  Edinburgh. 
In  his  latter  years,  Anderson  found  himself  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  from  the  poverty  which 
had  gradually  fallen  upon  him  from  his  ill-directed 
projects,  arising  from  his  want  of  prudence  and  over 
sanguine  temperament.  In  his  distress  he  pledged 
his  ancient  charters  and  his  copperplates  to  Tho- 
mas Paterson  of  Conduit  Street,  London,  a  friend 
who  had  patronized  his  labours  and  relieved  his 
necessities.  In  1729  the  plates  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  brought  £530.  It  was  nt  the  request  of 
Mr.  Paterson  that  Ruddiman  was  induced  to  finish 
what  Anderson  with  less  erudition  and  diligence 
had  begun.  At  last  in  1739,  eleven  years  after  his 
death,  the  work  was  published  in  one  volume  folio, 
under  the  title  of  '  Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Nu- 
mismatum  Scotia  Thesaurus,'  with  an  elaborate 
preface  by  Thomas  Ruddiman.  It  was  printed, 
in  one  large  folio  volume,  by  Thomas  and  Walter 
Ruddiman,  for  Thomas  Paterson  in  Conduit 
Street,  Andrew  Millar  in  the  Strand,  London,  and 
Gawin  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Anderson's  works : 

An  Historical  Essay,  showing  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
is  Imperial  and  Independent,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Atwood. 
Edin.  170,5,  8vo. 

Collrctions  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land.   Edin.  1727-28,  4  vols.  4to. 

Seleetus  Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotia-  Thesaurus : 
de  Mandato  1'arliamenti  in  subjicinntur  ad  faciliorum  Rci 
Antiuuaria?  cognitionem  Characteres  et  Abbreviature?,  in 
duaa  partes  dUtribntus:  1.  Syllogen  complectuntur  veterum 
diplomatum,  sive  Chartarum  regum  et  procerum  Scotiw,  una 
cum  eonim  Sigillis,  a  Ihmcano  II.  ad  Jacobum  I.  i.  e.  ab  anno 
1094  ad  1412.  2.  Continet  Numismata  turn  aurea  quatn  ar- 
gentea  sitigulorum  Scotia*  regum  ab  Alexandre  I.  ad  supra 
dicUm  regnnrum  coalitionem  perpetua  serie  deducta  Qui" 
'jperi  conjummando  dcernnt  supplevit  et  prefatione,  Tabu- 


larum  explication?.,  aliisque  Appendicibus;  rem  Scotia-  diplo 
maticam  nummariam,  et  genealogicam  hand  psrum  illustran- 
r'lmbus,  anxit  et  locuplctavit  Thomas  Rnddimanu*.  Edin. 
1739,  fol.  This  splendid  work  is  enriched  with  fac  similes  of 
charters,  4c  beautifully  engraved  by  Sturt.  The  original 
price  was  4  guineas  common  paper,  sad  6  fine.  Mr.  Kuddi- 
man's  Introduction  was  afterwards  translated,  and  published 
by  itself.  Edin.  1773, 12ino.  It  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  great  value.    In  the  fifth  division  it  exhibits  the  cfaar- 


A.VDERSON,  James,  D.D.,  the  brother  of 
Adam  Anderson,  author  of  the  Commercial  His- 
tory, whose  life  Is  given  at  page  123,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  and  having  gone  to  London  in  1710, 
was  for  many  years  minister  of  the  Scotch  church, 
in  Swallow  street,  Piccadilly.  In  1 734  he  removed 
to  another  chapel  in  Leicester  Fields,  and  died 
May  23,  1739.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  'The 
Constitutions  of  the  Free  Masons,'  and  an  elabo- 
rate folio  volume,  entitled  '  Royal  Genealogies,  or 
the  Genealogical  Tables  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and 
Princes,  from  Adam  to  these  Times,'  London,  1732. 

ANDERSON,  Jamks,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  wri- 
ter, the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Hermiston. 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1739.  His  ancestors  were 
farmers,  and  for  many  generations  had  occupied 
the  same  land.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  farm  which  they  had 
possessed.  Early  perceiving  the  great  advantage 
of  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  he 
attended  the  chemistry  class  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  stndying  at  tlte  same 
time  several  collateral  branches  of  science.  He 
adopted  a  number  of  improvements  on  his  farm, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  nse  the  small  twe 
horse  plough  on  its  introduction  into  Scotland.  In 
the  midst  of  his  agricultural  labonrs,  so  great  was 
his  desire  for  knowledge  and  so  unwearied  his 
application,  that  he  contrived  to  acquire  a  consid- 
erable stock  of  general  information.  In  1771, 
under  the  signature  of  Agrlcola,  he  contributed  to 
Ruddiman's  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine  a  series 
of  » Essays  on  Planting,'  which  in  1777  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume.  In  1773  he  furnished  the 
article  Monsoon  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  in  which  he  predicted  the  fail- 
ure of  Captain  Cook's  first  expedition  in  search  of 
a  southern  polar  contineut.  In  1776  appeared  his 
Essay  on  Chimneys. 
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Previous  to  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Anderson  had 
removed  to  a  large  uncultivated  farm  of  1,800  acres, 
named  Monkhill,  which  he  rented  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  which,  ny  his  skill  and  care,  he  brought 
into  excellent  condition.  In  that  year  appeared 
'  Observations  on  the  Means  of  Exciting  a  Spirit 
of  National  Industry,'  with  regard  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  fisheries;  and,  be- 
sides his  Essays  on  Planting,  various  pamphlets  on 
agricultural  subjects,  which  raised  his  reputation 
very  high  as  a  practical  agriculturist.  In  1780,  the 
nnivereity  of  Aberdeeu  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  He  had  married  in  17C8,  Miss  Seton 
of  Mounie;  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children; 
and  with  the  twofold  object  of  educating  his 
family,  and  enjoying  literary  society,  In  1783 
he  went  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  place  of  residence  was  situated  within 
the  parish  of  Leith,  and  when  the  magistrates  and 
heritors  attempted  to  levy  an  assessment  upon 
householders  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  he 
brought  the  measure  before  the  court  of  session, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  judges  that  the 
laws  of  Scotlaud  did  not  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  a  poor's  rate.  He  considered  himself  as 
having  rendered  an  essential  service  to  his  country, 
by  his  resistance  in  this  case,  and  several  editions 
of  his  papers  during  the  process,  though  never 
published,  were  printed  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 
Having,  in  a  tract  privately  circulated,  projected 
the  establishment  of  the  North  British  Fisheries, 
ne  was  requested  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in 
1784  to  snrvey  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
in  1785  he  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
under  the  title  of  1  An  Account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Coast  of  Scotland, 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Report  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.1  In  the  Report  of  a  committee 
appointed  May  1 1,  1785,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  British  fisheries,  very  honourable  mention 
is  made  of  his  labours.  On  the  22d  December 
17£K)  he  commenced  a  weekly  publication  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  nature,  called  'The  Bee,' 
which  continued  till  the  1st  January  1794.  He 
wrote  a  great  part  of  the  work  himself,  and  be- 
sides many  of  the  principal  papers  without  signa- 
ture, all  those  which  were  signed  Scnex,  Alcibi- 
ades,  and  Timothy  Hairbrain.  were  from  his  pen. 


When  the  Board  of  agriculture  applied  to  par- 
liament for  a  reward  to  Mr.  Elkington,  on  account 
of  his  mode  of  draining  by  boring,  Dr.  Anderson 
addressed  several  letters  to  the  president  of  that 
Board.  These  letters  were  published,  and  though 
the  language  he  used  in  them  was  considered  as 
rather  intemperate,  yet  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
his  assertions  were  well  founded,  aud  that  Elking- 
ton's  plan  contained  nothing  but  what  had  been 
fully  explained  by  Dr.  Anderson  more  than  twenty 
years  before  in  his  Agricultural  Essays.  About 
this  time,  also,  he  read  an  Essay  on  Moss  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  soon 
after  published.  In  it  he  first  advanced  the  very 
singular  idea  that  moss,  contrary  to  the  mode  of 
all  other  plants,  vegetates  below,  while  its  upper 
stratum  is  undergoing  putrefaction  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

About  the  year  1797  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  London,  and  for  several  years  wrote  the  agri- 
cultural articles  in  the  Monthly  Review.  From 
1799  to  1802  he  condncted  another  journal  called 
'Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natnral  History, 
Arts,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature,'  which  ended 
with  the  sixth  volume.  Although  the  work  con- 
tains a  number  of  communications  from  others,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  written  by  himself.  It  met 
with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  the  public, 
but  the  irregularity  of  his  printers  and  booksellers 
caused  him  to  discontinue  it.  The  thirty-seventh 
number  of  his  '  Recreations'  was  his  last  pnblica-  \ 
tion  in  March  1802.  After  this  period  he  published 
nothing  more,  except  his  correspondence  with 
General  Washington  and  a  pamphlet  on  scarcity, 
but  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  quiet  life,  and  particularly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden  at  Isleworth  ;  in  which  he  had 
constructed  a  model  of  his  patent  hothouse,  to  act 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  the  application  of 
artificial  heat.  With  this  he  amused  himself  by 
making  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture  was  most  salutary  to 
different  plants.  As  an  instance  of  his  unwearied 
attention  to  every  department  of  rural  economy, 
may  be  mentioned  a  discover)'  which  he  made 
about  this  time,  respecting  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  exterminating  wasps.  Having  observed  that 
in  the  district  where  he  resided  these  insects  were 
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very  destructive  to  every  species  of  fruit,  lie  re- 
solved to  study  tlieir  natural  history.  He  soon 
ascertained,  by  his  inquiries  and  observations, 
that  the  whole  hive,  like  that  of  bees,  was  propa- 
gated from  one  female  or  queen,  and  that  the 
whole  race,  except  a  few  queens,  perished  during 
winter,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  to  destroy 
the  queens,  in  the  months  of  May  and  Juue,  before 
they  began  to  drop  their  eggs,  was  the  surest  way 
of  diminishing  their  number.  With  this  view  he 
even  procured  an  association  to  be  formed,  which 
circulated  handbills  with  directions,  and  offered  a 
reward  for  every  queen  wasp  that  shouUI  be 
brought  in,  within  a  specified  period. 

Dr.  Anderson  died  at  Westham,  near  London,  on 
lath  October  1808,  of  a  gradual  decline.  Having 

,  been  some  time  a  widower,  in  1801  he  had  married 
a  second  wife,  a  lady  belonging  to  Isleworth,  who 
survived  him ;  as  did  also  five  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. In  his  younger  days,  and  while  engaged  in  the 

I  active  pursuits  of  agriculture,  Dr.  Anderson  was 
remarkably  handsome  in  his  person,  of  middle 
stature,  and  of  robust  constitution.  Extremely 
moderate  in  his  living,  the  country  exercise  ani- 
mated his  countenance  with  the  glow  of  health ; 
but  the  overstrained  exertion  of  his  mental  pow- 
ers afterwards  impaired  his  strength,  ultimately 
wasted  his  faculties,  and  brought  on  premature 
old  age.  He  possessed  a  very  independent  mind, 
and  his  manners  were  agreeable  and  unconstrain- 
ed. In  the  relative  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther, he  displayed  the  greatest  prudence,  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  social  circle  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  humorous  pleasantry,  and  abounded  in 
anecdote.  In  conversation  he  entered  with  zeal 
and  spirit  iuto  any  favourite  subject,  and  his  re- 
marks were  generally  full  of  interest.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  practical  writers 

'  of  which  the  present  century  has  produced  so 
many  who  directed  the  public  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  there  was  no  agri- 
cultural subject  of  which  he  treated  without  throw- 
ing upon  it  new  light.  Besides  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  also  many  papers  in  the  periodi- 
cals, and  an  Account  of  Ancient  Fortifications  in 
the  Highlands,  which  was  read  to  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries.— &*>/«  Mag.  1809.— Etlin. 
Kncy. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Chimney* ;  containing  full  dilu- 
tions for  constructing  them  in  all  cases,  no  as  to  draw  well, 
and  for  removing  Smoke  in  houses.    Lond.  17713,  12mo. 

Free  Thought*  ou  the  American  Contest.    Edin.  1776,  8vo. 

Essay*  relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affair*.  Edin. 
177."),  8vo.  1777,  8vo.  Lond.  1796,  3  vols.  8vo.  Fifth  edit 
with  additions  and  corrections.    Lond.  1800,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Miscellaneous  Thought*  on  Planting  and  Training  Timber 
Tree*,  by  Agricola.    Edin.  1777,  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  National 
Industry,  chiefly  intended  to  promote  the  Agriculture,  Com- 
nnrrce,  Fisheries,  and  Manufacture*  of  Scotland.  Edin.  1777 
4to. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Com  Laws,  w  ith  a  view 
to  the  new  Com  Bill  proposed  for  Scotland.  E-lin.  1777.  8va 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  that  have  hitherto  n-tnnled 
the  advancement  of  Agriculture  in  Europe,  with  Hints  for 
removing  the  circumstance*  th.it  have  chiefly  obstructed  it* 
progress.    Edin.  1779,  4  to. 

The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  her  American 
Colonies  considered.    1782.  8vo. 

The  True  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered,  or  a  Pro- 
posal for  establishing  the  Northern  British  Fisheries,  1783, 
12mo. 

An  Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  Hebrides  ana 
Western  Coasts  of  Scotland,  with  Hints  for  encouraging  the 
Fisheries,  and  promoting  other  Improvements  in  the*e  coun- 
tries;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Rvport  to  the  Ix>rds  of  the 
Treasury.  Edin.  178.1,  8vn,  illustrated  with  a  geographical 
map. 

Observations  on  Slavery,  particularly  with  a  view  to  it- 
effects  on  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indie*.  Man- 
Chester,  1789,  4to. 

Paper*  drawn  up  by  him  and  Sir. John  Sinclair,  in  reference 
to  a  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  un  Shet- 
land Wool.    17!>0.  B*a 

The  Bee,  consisting  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Miscella- 
neous.   Edin.  1791-94,  f,  vol*.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  foal  Duty  upon  the  renwte 
and  thinly  peopled  coasts  of  Britain.    Edin.  1792,  8vo. 

Thought*  on  the  Privileges  and  Power  of  Juries,  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  present  State  of  the  Country  with  regard  to 
Credit.    Edin.  1793,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Poor  Ijiw  in  Scotland.    Edin.  1793,  4to. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Peat  Moss,  considered  as  in  its. 
natural  state  fittml  for  affording  fuel,  or  as  susceptible  n| 
being  converted  into  mould,  capable  of  yielding  abundant 
crops  of  useful  produce,  with  full  directions  for  converting  and 
cultivating  it  as  a  unit.    Edin.  1794  .  8vo, 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  ot 
the  County  of  Aberdeen,  with  OWrvations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement  Chiefly  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  two  parts.    Edin.  1794.  8va 

An  Account  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sheep  found  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  among  the  Tartar  Monies  of  Asia,  by 
Dr.  Pallas,  illustrated  with  six  plates,  to  which  are  added  ft* 
appendixes,  tending  to  illustrate  the  natural  and  a»conomic:L. 
history  of  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Edin.  1791. 
8vo. 

On  an  Universal  Character,  in  two  letter*  to  Edward 
Home,  E»q.    Edin.  1795,  8vo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Draining  Bogs  and  Swampy  Grounds, 
with  cursory  remarks  on  the  originality  of  Elkington's  mode 
of  draining.    Also  disquisitions  concerning  the  different  bn-e«U 
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of  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  being  (be  principal  ad- 
ditions made  in  the  fourth  edition  of  hi*  Essay*  on  Agricul- 
ture.   Lond.  1794,  1798,  8vo. 

Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  Arts,  and 
Miscellaneous  literature.    I.ond.  1799-1802,  6  vols.  8vo. 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence  with  General  Washing- 
ton, in  which  the  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  are  fully  in- 
vestigated.   Ixtnd.  1800,  8vo. 

A  Calm  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  that  have  led 
to  the  present  scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain ;  suggesting  the 
means  of  alleviating  that  evil,  and  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  calamity  in  future.    Ixmd.  1801,  8vo. 

A  Description  of  a  patent  Hot-house,  which  operate*  chiefly 
by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  other  subjects ;  without  the  aid 
of  Fluea,  or  Tan-bark,  or  Steam,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
it.  4c.    Load  1804.  12.no. 

The  Antiquity  of  Woollen  .Manufacture*  in  England.— 
Getita,  Mag.  August  1778,  and  other  papers  in  that  work. 

A  Disquisition  on  Wool-bearing  Animals.  American  Trail*, 
iv.  149.  1799. 

On  Cast  Iron.    Trans.  Ed.  R.  Soc,  L  26.  1788. 

A  further  Description  of  ancient  Fortifications  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.   Archspol.  vi.  87.  1782. 


ANDERSON,  Jons,  M.  A.,  author  of  the 
celebrated  Defence  of  Prcsbyterianism,  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the 
precise  year  has  not  been  ascertained.  All  that 
is  known  of  his  early  life  is,  that,  after  receiving 
a  university  education,  he  was  for  some  time  the 
preceptor  of  the  celebrated  John  duke  of  Argyle 
and  Greenwich ;  and  that  he  subsequently  re- 
sided for  twenty-live  years  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  kept  a  school.  Having  been  educated  for  the 
church,  he  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Dum- 
barton, and  afterwards  was  transported  to  Glas- 
gow. Hie  general  nse  of  the  English  liturgy 
in  the  Episcopalian  congregations,  as  we  learn 
from  Wodrow's  correspondence,  was  exciting, 
about  this  period,  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  people,  and  a  vio- 
lent controversy  on  the  subject  was  carried  on 
for  some  time  between  the  ministers  of  the  rival 
churches.  Into  this  controversy  Mr.  Anderson 
entered  with  much  zeal.  The  first  of  his  publica- 
tions known  is  styled  4  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Cnrat  and  a  Countreyman  concerning  the  Eng. 
lish  Service,  or  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Eng- 
land,' 4to,  printed  at  Glasgow  about  1710.  In 
this  work,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  in  Sage's 
'  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  Examined,' 
he  proved  that  the  liturgy  which  had  been  nsed 
by  the  first  Scottish  reformers  for  at  least  seven 
yean  after  the  overthrow  of  popery,  was  not  the 


English  liturgy,  but  that  used  by  the  English 
church  at  Geueva,  6incc  knowu  by  the  name  of 
John  Knox's  liturgy,  or  the  old  Scottish  liturgy. 
In  1711  appeared  a  'Second  Dialogue,'  in  which 
he  set  himself  to  oppose  the  sentiments  of  South, 
Hammond,  Beveridge,  and  Bnmet.  These  works 
were  followed  by  'A  Letter  from  a  Countrey- 
man to  a  Curat,'  which  called  forth  several  an- 
swers, particularly  one  by  Robert  Calder,  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Arch- 
ibald Pitcairn,  to  which  he  sjieedily  replied  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Curat  Calder  Whipt.'  Soon 
after  he  published  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  Ayr,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Synod,  on  April  1,  1712.'  In 
1714  appeared  his  famous  work,  under  the  title  of 
'A  Defence  of  the  Church  Government.  Faith, 
Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,  in 
Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  '« An  Apology  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Rhind," '  &c,  4to.  In  1717  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  congregation  of  the  North- 
West  church,  Glasgow,  but  was  not  settled  there 
till  1720,  after  his  case  had  been  before  both 
the  synod  and  the  Assembly,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  presbytery  having  objected  to  his 
removal.  His  colleagues,  it  seems,  had  taken 
offence  at  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Walter 
Stewart  of  Pardonan,  published  by  him  in  1717. 
in  which  he  says,  "  I  confess  I  was  under  a  great 
temptation  of  being  eager  for  a  settlement  in  Glas- 
gow, for  what  minister  would  not  be  fond  of  a 
larger  stipcud  and  a  double  charge  V"  In  the  lat- 
ter year  (1720)  he  published,  in  12mo,  six  'Let- 
ters upon  the  Overtures  concerning  Kirk  Sessions 
and  Presbyteries,'  which,  like  all  his  controversial 
writings,  abound  in  curious  historical  information, 
interspersed  with  severe  satirical  remark.  He 
wrote  several  other  political  and  theological  tracts 
besides  those  mentioned,  now  gone  into  oblivion. 
The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
as  his  successor  was  appointed  in  1728,  his  de- 
cease must  have  taken  place  before  that  year 
His  grandson,  Professor  Anderson,  the  founder  ol 
the  Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow,  caused  the 
following  memorial  to  his  memory  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  family  tombstone  erected  over  his  grave, 
on  the  front  of  the  North-West  church,  Glasgow  : 
"  Near  this  place  ly  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  famous  John 
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Duke  of  Argyle  aud  Greenwich,  and  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Dumbarton  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  this  church  in  1720. 
He  was  the  author  of  'The  Defence  of  the  Church 
Government,  Faith,  Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Presbyterians,'  and  of  several  other  ecclesiastical 
and  political  tracts.  As  a  pious  minister  and  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  defender  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  he  *H 
mnch  esteemed;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I. 
Such  times,  and  such  a  man,  forget  not,  reader, 
while  thy  country,  liberty,  and  religion  are  dear 
to  thee." — Wodrow'*  History. 

ANDERSON,  Joint,  F.R.S.,  founder  of  the 
Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow,  and  grandson 
of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  minis- 
ter of  Roseueath,  Dumbartonshire,  in  the  manse 
of  which  parish  he  was  born  in  the  year  1726. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  yet  young,  and 
he  went  to  live  at  Stirling  with  his  aunt,  Mrs 
Turner,  widow  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High 
church  of  that  town,  where  he  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Burgher  corps  of 
Stirling,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  town  against 
the  forces  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  carabine  he 
carried  on  that  occasion  is  preserved  in  the  Muse- 
um of  the  university  founded  by  him.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  the  college  of  Glasgow.  In  1756 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  that  university.  In  1760  he  was  removed  to 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy.  Embucd  with  an 
ardent  real  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  kuowledge, 
he  instituted  a  class,  in  addition  to  his  usual  one, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  working  classes  and 
others,  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
course  of  academical  study,  which  he  continued 
to  teach  twice,  a-week,  during  session,  till  his 
death.  In  1786  he  published  'Institutes  of  Phy- 
sics,' which  in  ten  years  went  through  five  edi- 
tions. Having,  like  many  other  good  men,  hailed 
the  first  burst  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789. 
as  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1791  with  the  model  of  a  gun 
he  had  invented,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  which 
consisted  in  the  recoil  being  stopped  by  the  con- 


densation of  common  air  within  the  body  of  tin 
carriage.  To  this  ingenious  invention  he  had  un- 
successfully endeavoured  to  obtain  the  attention 
of  our  own  government.  This  model  he  presented 
to  the  national  convention,  who  hung  it  up  in 
their  hall,  with  the  superscription,  "  The  Gift  of 
Science  to  Liberty !"  A  six-pounder  being  made 
from  his  model,  he  tried  numerous  experiments 
with  it,  in  presence,  among  others,  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Paul  Jones,  then  in  Paris,  who  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  new  species  of  gun.  While 
Professor  Anderson  remained  in  the  capital  of 
France,  he  witnessed  many  of  those  stirring  and 
momentous  scenes,  which  at  that  period  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  Europe,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  on  the  14th  July,  from  the  top  of  the  altar 
of  liberty,  sung  7>  Deum  with  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
when  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  took  the  oath  to 
the  Constitution!  An  expedient  of  his  for  fnr- 
uishing  the  people  of  Germany  with  French  news- 
papers and  manifestoes,  after  the  emperor  Leopold 
had  drawn  a  cordon  of  troops  round  the  frontiers,  to 
prevent  their  introduction,  was  tried,  and  found 
very  useful.  It  consisted  of  small  balloons  of  pa- 
per, varnished  with  boiled  oil,  and  filled  w  ith  in- 
flammable air,  and  the  newspapers  being  tied  to 
them,  they  were  sent  off  when  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable, and  picked  up  by  the  people.  A  small 
flag  which  these  paper  balloons  canned,  bore  an 
inscription  in  German  to  the  following  pnrport  • 

"O'er  hills  an  I  daK*  and  lines  of  hostile  tmop*,  I  float  m»- 

jmic, 

Bcjiring  the  lajrs  of  God  and  Nature  to  oppressed  men, 
And  hidding  them  with  arms  their  right*  maintain." 

On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  Professor  Anderson 
resumed  his  college  duties  with  his  usual  fervour. 
He  died  on  the  13th  January  179G,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  and  41st  of  his  professorship.  By 
his  will,  dated  7th  May  1795,  he  bequeathed  all 
his  money  and  effects  for  the  establishment  at 
Glasgow  of  an  institution,  to  be  called  Anderson's 
University,  for  the  education  of  ihe  nnacademical 


The  institution  wns  endowed  by  the  founder 
with  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  museum, 
and  library,  valued  at  three  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  and  it  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  the 
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magistrates  and  council  of  Glasgow,  on  the  9th 
June  following  the  testator's  death.  The  plan  of 
Professor  Anderson  contemplated  four  colleges, 
for  arts,  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  each  college 
to  consist  of  nine  professors,  the  senior  professor 
being  president  or  dean,  but  the  funds  not  allow- 
ing of  this  at  the  outset,  the  managers  wisely  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale,  and  the  institution  has  gra- 
dually grown  in  influence  and  importance,  and  is 
aow  in  a  state  more  corresponding  with  the  origi- 
nal design  of  the  founder.  The  first  teacher  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Garnet,  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  anthor  of  a  'Tour  through  the  High- 
lands,' as  well  as  various  scientific  works,  who 
commenced  on  21st  September  1796,  by  reading 
in  the  Trades'  Hall,  Glasgow,  popular  and  scien- 
tific lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
addressed  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  illustrated 
by  experiments.  With  the  view  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  permanently  established  the  trus- 
tees purchased,  in  1798,  extensive  buildings  in 
John  Street,  and  in  the  same  year  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geography  was  appointed.  After 
a  successful  period  of  tuition  of  fonr  years,  Dr. 
Garnet,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1800,  was  chosen  its  first 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  London  in  October  of  that  year,  but  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  situation  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
died  in  1802,  aged  86.  He  was  succeeded  in  An- 
derson's Institution,  Glasgow,  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  George  Birkbeck,  the  founder  of  Mechanics 
Institutes,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  what  had  formerly  been  taught,  intro- 
duced a  familiar  system  of  instruction,  which  he 
conducted  gratis,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  opera- 
tives. One  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  institution 
from  the  commencement,  indeed,  has  been  that 
instruction  is  communicated  to  students  of  all 
classes,  divested  of  those  technicalities  by  which 
it  is  frequently  overlaid  and  obsenred  by  educa- 
tional institutions  of  greater  name.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
resigned  in  Angnst  1804,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  following  month  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  the 
well-known  chemist.  Dr.  Ure  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  success 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years,  when  he 


removed  to  London.  In  the  meantime  the  insti- 
tution had  grown  in  public  estimation,  and  sever- 
al professors  had  been  appointed.  The  original 
buildings  too  had  become  insufficient,  and  the 
trustees  finally  purchased  from  the  city  the  Gram- 
mar school  buildings,  situated  in  George  Street, 
which,  with  extensive  additions  and  alterations, 
were  rendered  fit  for  a  complete  college  establish- 
ment, containing  halls  for  the  professors,  the  mu- 
seum, library,  &c.  The  new  buildings  were  opened 
in  November  1828.  and  continue  to  lie  used  with 
marked  success.  There  are  now  thirteen  profes- 
sors, and  the  subjects  taught  are  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  natural  history,  logic  and  ethics, 
mathematics  and  geography,  oriental  languages, 
drawing  and  painting,  anatomy,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  surgery,  materia  medica,  medical 
jurisprudence,  veterinary  medicine,  and  German 
and  modern  literature.  The  Institution,  or  as  it 
is  called,  the  Andersonian  University,  is  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Frovost  and 
other  officials  as  ordinary  visitors,  but  it  is  more 
immediately  superintended  by  eighty -one  trustees, 
who  arc  elected  by  ballot,  and  remain  in  office 
for  life,  unless  disqualified  by  non-attendance. 
They  are  chosen  from  nine  classes  of  citizens, 
namely,  tradesmen,  agriculturists,  artists,  manu- 
facturers, physicians  and  surgeons,  lawyers,  di- 
vines, philosophers,  and  kinsmen  or  namesakes. 
Nine  of  their  number  are  annually  elected  by  the 
trustees  as  managers  of  the  establishment  for  the 
year,  and  they  in  turn  elect  from  their  number,  by 
ballot,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Professor  Anderson,  en- 
titled 1  Observations  on  Roman  Antiquities  dis- 
covered between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,'  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1800.—  Glasgow  Me- 
chanics Magazine,  1825.  —  ClelantPs  Annals  of 
Glasgow. 

ANDERSON,  John,  historian  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  was  born  June  6,  1789,  at  Gilmerton  House, 
in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian.  He  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  James  Anderson,  supervisor  of  excise, 
Oban,  whoso  father,  William  Anderson,  was  a 
farmer  at  Upper  Liberton,  and  a  burgess  and 
guild -brother  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  His  mo- 
ther was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Williams, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  'Mineral  Kingdom,' 
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alio  then  resided  at  Giluiertou.  After  receiving 
the  proper  education,  and  attending  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1813  admitted  a  licentiate 
of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
had  scarcely  passed  his  college  examinations,  when 
he  was  appoiuted,  by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1819, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  first  Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Lanarkshire  Militia,  and  he  retained  that  situation, 
and  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  his  grace, 
until  his  death.  He  settled  at  Hamilton,  and  ob- 
tained an  extensive  practice.  In  1825,  he  pub- 
lished, in  quarto,  a  large  and  elaborate  work,  en- 
titled 1  Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Hamilton,'  to  which,  in  1827,  he  added 
a  supplement.  For  more  than  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  had  been  engaged  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  Statistical  Account  of  Lanarkshire; 
and  he  also  contemplated  writing  a  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan.  In  the  pe- 
culiar line  of  literature  which  he  selected  for  him- 
self, he  was  distinguished  by  sound  and  pertinent 
information,  deep  research,  untiring  perseverance, 
and  a  ready  and  perspicuous  style.  He  died  2-lth 
December  1832,  his  last  illness  being  caused  by 
extraordinary  fatigue  in  atteuding  patients  under 
the  cholera  morhns.  He  was  (says  a  writer  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magnzinr)  universally  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence;  and  from  his  un- 
assuming manners,  his  social  disposition,  and  ex- 
tensive benevolence,  was  as  generally  respected. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  John  Williams,  F.S.A., 
Scotland,  was,  though  a  native  of  Wales,  long 
connected  with  Scotland,  and  in  his  lifetime  emi- 
nent both  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  geologist.  He 
was  a  mineral  surveyor  by  profession,  and  on  his 
first  coming  to  Scotland  he  took  the  coal-mines  of 
Brora,  in  the  parish  of  Golspie,  from  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  a  farm  near  them  named  Water- 
ford.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  (and  of  the  author  of  the  '  Scottish  Na- 
tion,') was  born  at  Brora,  18th  April  1 7(35,  just  afort- 
night  before  the  late  Duchess-Countess  of  Suther- 
land. The  farm  proved  a  bad  speculation,  as  Mr. 
Williams  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  in  improving 
it  to  no  purpose.  After  he  had  put  up  an  engine 
at  the  coal-mine,  the  latter  took  fire,  by  which  he 
lost  a  considerable  sum,  indeed  nearly  all  that  he 


posseseed.  At  that  time  the  earl  and  countess 
were  at  Bath,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  earl,  i 
who  died  there.  The  young  countess,  their  daugh- 
ter, on  succeeding  to  the  Sutherland  title  and 
estates,  was  an  infant  scarcely  a  year  old.  The 
factor,  a  Mr.  Campbell  Combie,  was  a  very  harsh 
and  arbitrary  person,  and  would  not  do  anything 
for  Mr.  Williams.  He  refused  even  to  entertain 
his  claim  either  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 
the  coal-mines,  or  for  the  money  be  had  expended 
in  improvements  on  the  farm.  Fortunately,  at 
this  juncture  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  by  gov- 
ernment one  of  the  persons  to  survey  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  employment  be 
was  engaged  for  eighteen  months.  He  afterwards 
took  a  coal-mine  at  West  Caldcr,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Gilinerton  about  1775.  In  1777 
he  published  'An  Account  of  some  remarkable 
ancient  Ruins  lately  discovered  in  the  Highlands 
and  Northern  parts  of  Scotland,'  being  the  vitri- 
fied forts  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
these  remains,  and  his  theory  regarding  them  has 
generally  l>een  adopted  by  subsequent  writer? 
on  the  subject.  In  1789  appeared,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
his  most  celebrated  work,  'The  Natural  His 
tory  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.'  Of  this  last  work 
he  sent  a  copy  to  George  the  Third,  one  to  the 
unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France,  and 
one  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  The  twe 
former  never  acknowledged  receipt.  The  Empress 
was  the  only  one  of  these  potentates  who  took  any 
notice  of  the  gift.  Whatever  was  her  character 
otherwise,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  she  patronized 
literary  and  scientific  men,  and  invited  them  to  her 
court.  Mr.  Williams  received  n  communication 
from  St.  Petersburg,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to 
Russia,  to  survey  for  minerals  in  that  empire,  and 
he  accordingly  left  Scotland  for  that  purpose  about 
the  end  of  1792,  or  early  in  1793.  On  his  way 
home,  after  fulfilling  his  mission,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  and  died  at  Verona  in  Italy,  May  29, 
1795.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  original  members 
of  the  Scotch  Antiquarian  Society,  and  his  portrait 
It  In  that  Institution  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  Trans- 
actions  of  that  society  there  appeared  from  his 
pen,  a  paper  entitled  'A  Plan  for  a  Royal  Forc*t 
of  Oak  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.'    An  edition 
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of 'the  Mineral  Kingdom,'  edited  by  a  Dr.  Millar 
of  Edinburgh  was  published  in  1810,  containing  a 
Life  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  was  incorrect  in  many 
respects,  and  not  sanctioned  by  his  family. 

ANDERSON,  Jouu,  an  enterprising  character, 
founder  of  the  town  of  Fcrmoy,  hi  Ireland,  son  of 
David  Anderson  of  Portland,  was  born  in  lowly 
circumstances  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  While 
very  young  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  few  pounds  in  some  humble  employ- 
ment, be  settled  in  Glasgow  abont  1784.  By  a 
speculation  in  herrings  he  acquired  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  with  this  sum  he  went  to  Cork,  and 
became  an  export  merchant,  dealing  in  provisions, 
the  staple  trade  of  the  place.  In  a  few  years  he 
realized  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  This  sum 
he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  four-sixtlis  of  the 
Fcrmoy  estate,  in  the  province  of  Muuster.  With 
characteristic  energy  he  resolved  to  make  a  town 
at  Fermoy,  which  at  that  period  was  no  more  than 
a  dirty  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  hovels,  and  a 
carman's  public  house,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  old 
bridge.  He  began  by  building  a  good  hotel,  and 
next  erected  a  few  houses,  and  a  square.  At  his 
own  expense  he  rebuilt  the  ruinous  bridge  over 
the  Blackwater,  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Having  learned  that  government  intended  to  erect 
large  barracks  in  Minister,  he  offered,  in  1797,  a 
most  eligible  site  for  them,  rent  free.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  tw  o  very  large  and  hau<l*omc 
barracks  were  built.  He  next  erected  a  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  residence  for  himself.  He  invited 
various  families,  having  more  or  less  capital,  to 
settle  at  Fermoy,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  little  community.  As  his  manners  were 
pleasing,  his  society  was  courted  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  never 
ashamed  of  his  origin,  and  often  spoke  of  his  sue- 
in  the  world  with  laudable  pride.  On  one 
in  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity,  he 
was  entertaining  a  large  company  at  his  residence 
in  Fermoy.  Amongst  the  party  were  the  late 
Earls  of  Kingston  and  Shannon,  and  Lord  Rivers- 
dale.  The  conversation  turned  on  their  host's 
great  success  in  life,  and  Lord  Kingston  asked  him 
to  what  he  chiefly  attributed  it.  "  To  education, 
my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  every  child  in  Scotland  can 
easily  get  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  write. 


When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  parents  sent  me  tc 
school  every  day,  and  I  had  to  walk  three  miles 
to  the  village  school.  Many  a  cold  walk  1  had  in 
the  bitter  winter  mornings;  and  I  assure  you,  my 
lords,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  that  shoes  and  stock- 
ings were  extremely  scarce  in  those  days."  Still 
continuing  his  attention  to  business,  he  established 
a  bank,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  mail  coach 
company.  The  first  coach  which  ran  between 
Cork  and  Dublin  was  set  a-going  by  him.  He 
also  built  a  large  schoolhouse  and  a  military  col- 
lege; the  latter  afterwards  became  a  public  school. 
For  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  he  gave 
three  thousand  pounds,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
and  a  site  rent  free  for  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
government  offered  him  a  baronetcy,  which  he  de- 
clined. It  was,  however,  conferred,  in  1813,  by 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  upon  his  son, 
Sir  James  Caleb  Anderson,  the  well-known  ex- 
perimentalist in  steam-coaching,  as  a  mark  of  his 
Royal  Highness*  gracious  approbation  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  Ireland  by  his  father.  Having 
embarked  in  some  dangerous  speculations,  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  his  latter  years,  sustained  great  re- 
verses. In  Welsh  mining  alone  he  lost  £80,000. 
On  the  sale  of  the  Barrymore  estates,  he  was  a 
heavy  purchaser,  by  which,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  land  in  Ireland,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  became  a  considerable  loser;  while  his 
banking  operations  were  affected  by  the  changes 
in  the  currency.  He  left  behind  him,  however,  a 
noble  monument  in  the  handsome  town  of  Fermoy, 
which  has  now  7,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Madden, 
in  his  '  Revelations  of  Ireland,'  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  enterprise  of  this  "Scotchman  in 
Munster,"  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Anderson  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Semple,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

ANDERSON,  Robert,  M.  D.,  editor  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  British  Poets,  born  at  Carnwath  in 
Lanarkshire  on  7th  January  1750,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  William  Anderson,  fcuar  there,  and  Mar- 
garet Melrose,  his  wife.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  his  native  village,  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lanark,  the 
master  of  which  was  Robert  Thomson,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  the  poet  Thomson.    Two  of  his 
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schoolfellows  at  this  school  were  Pinkertou  the 
historian,  and  James  Gneme,  who  died  young,  and 
whose  poems  were  afterwards  included  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  British  poets.  When  ouly  ten  years 
old  his  father  died  in  his  fortieth  year,  leaving  his 
widow  with  four  sons  very  slenderly  provided  for. 
Robert,  the  youngest,  showed  very  early  a  taste 
for  reading  and  study,  and  being  destined  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent,  in  the  year  1767,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  divinity.  Subsequently  changing  his  views, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  after 
finishing  his  medical  studies  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  employed  as  surgeon  to 
the  Dispensary  at  Bamborough  castle,  Northum- 
berland. On  the  25th  September  1777  he  mar- 
ried Aune,  daughter  of  John  Grey,  Ksq.  of  Aln- 
wick, a  relative  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name. 
He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  May  1778.  He  afterwards  practised  as 
a  physician  at  Alnwick,  but  his  wife's  health  fail- 
ing, and  having  by  his  marriage  secured  a  mode- 
rate independence,  he  finally  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1784,  where,  in  December  1785.  his  wife 
died  of  consumption,  leaving  him  with  three 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  soon  followed 
her  mother  to  the  grave.  In  1793  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Dale,  master  of 
Yester  school,  Haddiugtoiishire.  He  now  devoted 
himself  lo  literary  pursuits,  and  produced  various 
works,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  criticism  and 
biography.  The  principal  of  these  is  '  The  Works 
of  the  British  Poets,  with  prefaces  Biographical 
and  Critical,'  in  fourteen  large  octavo  volumes, 
the  earliest  of  which  was  published  in  1792-3 ; 
the  thirteenth  in  1795,  and  the  fourteenth  in  1807. 
His  correspondence  with  literary  men  of  eminence 
was  extensive.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
all  who  evinced  any  literary  talent.  In  particu- 
lar he  was  the  friend  of  Thomas  Campbell  the 
poet,  who  through  his  influence  procured  literary 
employment  on  his  first  coming  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  to  Dr.  Anderson  Mr.  Campbell  dedicated  his 
1  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  as  it  wns  chiefly  owing  to  him 
that  that  most  beautiful  poem  was  first  brought 
before  the  world.  It  was  in  the  year  1797,  when 
Campbell  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  that 
his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Anderson  commenced, 


which  forms  such  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  both.  The  following  account  of  it  by  Dr. 
Irving  is  extracted  from  Beattie'a  Life  of  Camp- 
bell :  M  Campbell's  introduction  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
which  had  no  small  influence  on  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer, was  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  He  had 
come  to  Edinburgh  in  search  of  employment,  when 
he  met  Mr.  Hugh  Park,  then  a  teacher  in  Glas- 
gow, and  afterwards  second  master  of  Stirling 
school.  Park,  who  was  a  frank  and  w  armhearted 
man,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
youthful  poet,  which  were  then  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  His  own  character  was  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  doctor ;  and  he  was  one  day  coming  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  when  the  young  ladies  (Dr.  Anderson's 
daughters)  observed  from  the  window  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  lad,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  iu  earnest  conversation,  and  who 
seemed  reluctant  to  take  leave.  Their  curiosity 
was  naturally  excited,  and  Campbell's  story  was 
soon  told— being  merely  the  short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  a  poor  scholar,  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
powers,  but  placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  development  of  poetical  genius. 
Park  knew  that  he  had  obtained  distinction  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow;  and  he  fortunately  had 
in  his  pocket  a  poem  [an  Elegy  written  in  Mull 
the  previous  year]  which  his  young  friend  had 
written  in  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  struck  with  the  turn  and  spirit  of  the  verses; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  declare  his  opiuion  that  they 
exhibited  a  fair  promise  of  poetical  excellence. 
The  talents,  the  character,  and  the  prospects  of  so 
interesting  a  youth  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
couversatiou  during  the  afternoon.  He  expressed 
a  cordial  wish  to  see  the  author  without  delay, 
and  Park's  kindness  was  too  active  to  neglect  a 
commission  so  agreeable  to  himself.  Campbell 
was  accordingly  introduced,  and  his  first  appear- 
ance produced  a  most  favourable  impression." 
[litatties  Life  of  Campbell,  vol.  i.  p.  194  ]  As 
Campbell  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  literary 
employment,  Dr.  Anderson,  with  his  characteristic 
zeal  and  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  friendless  me- 
rit, did  not  rest  until  the  object  had  been  attained. 
He  warmly  recommended  the  young  poet  to  Mr. 
Mundell,  the  publisher,  who  made  Campbell  an 
offer  of  twenty  pounds  for  an  abridged  edition  ol 
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Bryan  Edwards's  '  West  Indies,'  which  Campbell 
accepted,  and  which  was  his  first  undertaking  for 
the  public  press.  He  afterwards  consulted  Dr. 
Anderson  as  to  the  publication  of  his  '  Pleasures 
of  Hope,'  as  his  experience  as  an  author  gave  pe- 
culiar weight  to  his  opinions  on  this  point.  The 
manuscript,  we  are  told,  was  then  shown  to  Mr. 
Mnndell,  and  after  some  discussion  between  Dr. 
Auderson  and  the  publisher,  the  copyright  was 
sold  to  him  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Campbell.  "  In  the  lirerary  society,"  says  Dr. 
Bcattie,  "  which  Dr.  Anderson  drew  around  him, 
the  poem  was  a  familiar  topic  iu  conversation, 
and  he  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the 
opinion  of  other  judicious  critics,  respecting  its 
merits,  was  in  harmony  with  his  own."  At  that 
period,  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  the  editor  of  the  British 
Poets  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance ;  and  it 
was  through  him  that  Campbell  formed  his  earli- 
est connexions  with  men  of  letters.  His  honse  at 
Heriot's  Green  was  frequeuted  by  individuals  who 
had  then  risen,  or  who  afterwards  rose  to  great 
eminence.  As  he  had  relinquished  all  professional 
pursuits,  his  time  was  very  much  at  the  disposal 
of  lib  friends,  whatever  might  be  their  denomina- 
tion. He  was  visited  by  men  of  learning  and  men 
of  genius,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the 


day  by  some  rustic  rhymer,  who  was  anxious  to 
consult  him  about  publishing  his  works  by  super- 
scription. I  remember  finding  him  iu  consulta- 
tion with  a  little  deformed  student  of  physic,  from 
•he  north  of  Ireland  ;  who,  iu  detailing  his  lite- 
rary history,  took  occasion  to  mention  that  at 
some  particular  crisis  he  had  no  intention  of  per- 
secuting the  study  of  poetry."  [Ibid.  vol.  i.  p. 
241.]  Before  committing  it  to  press,  the  manu- 
script of  the  1  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  underwent  a  careful  revisal,  and  at 
his  suggestion  the  opening  of  the  poem  was  en- 
tirely rewritten. 

In  1796  Dr.  Anderson  published  'The  mis- 
cellaneous works  of  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D.,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,'  six  volumes 
octavo ;  which  passed  through  six  editions.  His 
life  of  Smollett  wns  also  published  separately, 
the  eighth  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1818, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Life  of  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, M.D.,  with  critical  observations  on  his 


Works.'  He  also  published  an  elaborate  '  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  his  Works,'  the  third  edition  of  which 
appeared  iu  1815.  In  1820  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Moore's  Works,  with  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  writings.  Among  his  other  publications 
may  be  mentioned  1  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Blair,'  with  a  Life,  1794.  His  latest  productiou 
was  a  new  edition  of  Blair's  Grave  and  other  po- 
ems, with  his  life  ami  critical  observations,  Edin- 
burgh, 1826.  He  was  for  several  years  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  Scots  Magaaine,  and  a  contributor  to 
various  periodicals.  Dr.  Anderson  died  of  dropsy 
in  the  chest  on  the  20th  February  1830,  iu  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  aud  was  buried,  by  his  own 
desire,  iu  Carowath  churchyard.  In  the  year 
1810  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  David 
Irving,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  Life  of  George  Bu- 
chanan, the  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  and  other 
works.  Mrs.  Irving  died  suddenly  in  1812,  leav- 
ing a  son.  Dr.  Anderson's  habits  were  so  regu- 
lar, and  his  disposition  so  cheerful  and  animated, 
that  old  age  stole  ou  him  imperceptibly.  As  an 
instance  of  the  strong  interest  which  he  ever  took 
in  the  cause  of  civil  aud  religious  lilwrty,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that,  on  the  evening  before  his 
death,  he  asked  for  a  map  of  Greece,  that  he 
might,  to  use  his  own  words,  form  some  notion 
of  the  general  elements  of  this  new  state,  which 
had  then  worked  out  its  Independence.  As  u 
literary  critic  he  was  distinguished  by  a  warm 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  by  ex- 
treme candour.  His  personal  character  was  mark- 
ed by  the  most  urbane  manners,  the  most  hon- 
ourable probity,  and  by  unshaken  constancy  in 
friendship.— Aw  Monthly  Magazine  for  July  1830. 
— Annual  Obituary. — Encyclopedia  Britannica.  1th 
edition. 

ANDERSON,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  respectable- 
clergyman  of  mediocre  talents,  who  was  afilicted 
with  an  incurable  furor  scriltendi,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  acquaintances,  was  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  minister  of  Chirnside.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uukuown.  His 
first  work  was  a  '  Life  of  Crcesus,  King  of  Lydia,' 
in  four  parts,  12mo,  1765,  which  owed  its  origin, 
it  is  said,  to  a  joke  of  David  Hume.    One  day, 
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being  at  the  house  of  Niuewells,  which  stood  with- 
in his  parish,  and  was  the  property  of  Hume's 
brother,  and  conversing  with  the  great  historian 
011  his  success  as  an  author,  he  is  said  to  have  thus 
addressed  him:  "  Mr.  David,  I  daresay  other 
people  might  write  books  too;  but  you  clever 
folks  have  taken  up  all  the  good  subjects.  When 
I  look  about  me,  I  cannot  find  one  unoccupied." 
Hume  waggishly  replied,  "  What  would  you 
think,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  a  history  of  Cretans,  king 
of  Lydia?  That  has  never  yet  beeu  written." 
He  caught  at  the  idea,  and  hence  the  lire  of  the 
Lydian  king.  This  singular  work  was  honoured 
with  a  serio-burlesque  notice  in  the  second  number 
of  the  first  Edinburgh  Review,  started  by  Hume, 
Smith,  Carlyle,  and  others  j  and  received  rather  a 
severe  critique  in  the  second  number  of  the  Criti- 
cal Review,  then  first  established  in  London  by 
Smollett.  In  1769,  undeterred  by  the  ill  success 
of  his  first  attempt,  he  published  a  History  of  the 
Reigns  of  Francis  IV.  and  Charles  IX  of  France, 
two  volumes  quarto.  In  1775  appeared  a  contin- 
uation, being  'The  Historv  of  France,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  down  to  the 
period  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,'  one  volume  quarto. 
In  1783  he  published  two  additional  volumes, 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  peace  of  Mini- 
ster. Not  one  of  these  works  ever  sold,  and  as 
he  published  at  his  own  risk,  it  is  related  that  the 
cost  of  print  and  paper  was  defrayed  by  the  sale, 
one  by  one,  as  each  successive  heavy  quarto  ap- 
peared, of  some  houses  which  he  possessed  in  the 
town  of  Dunse,  until  they  had  all  ceased  to  be  his 
property.  Ho  also  produced  an  essay,  in  quarto, 
on  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  which  dis- 
{  played  considerable  erudition,  though  sadly  defi- 
cient in  style,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
only  production  of  his  which  merited  or  received 
any  praise.  He  subsequently  published  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  principles  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  which  fell  still-born  from  the  press. 
With  the  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  work, 
and  thereby  promoting  its  sale,  he  wrote  an  addi- 
tion or  appendix  to  the  pamphlet,  of  much  greater 
extent  than  the  pamphlet  itself,  with  which  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  get  it  printed.  Having  called 
upon  Principal  Robertson  he  informed  him  of  his 
plan,  which  caused  him  to  exclaim  in  surprise : 

,  L  


"  Really,  this  is  the  maddest  of  all  your  schemes 
—what!  a  small  pamphlet  is  found  heavy,  and 
you  propose  to  lighten  it  by  making  it  ten  times 
heavier!  Never  was  such  madness  heard  of!" 
"  Why,  why,"  answered  Dr.  Anderson,  "did  you 
never  see  a  kite  raised  by  boys?"  "I  have," 
answered  the  principal.  "Then  you  must  have 
remarked  that,  when  you  try  to  raise  the  kite  by 
itself,  there  is  no  getting  it  up :  but  only  add  a 
long  string  of  papers  to  its  tail,  and  up  it  goes 
like  a  laverock!"  The  venerable  historian  was 
highly  amused  by  this  ingenious  argument,  but 
succeeded  in  dissnading  the  infatuated  author 
from  his  design.  Dr.  Anderson  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  July  1800,  at  the  manse  of  Chirn- 
side. 

His  works  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

The  History  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lvdia.  in  four  parts;  con- 
taining Observations  on  the  Ancient  Notion  of  Destiny  or 
Dreams,  on  the  Origin  and  Credit  of  the  Oracle*,  and  the 
principles  upon  whieh  their  Oracle*  were  defended  against 
any  attack.    Edin.  1755,  4to. 

The  History  of  France,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II. 
and  Charles  IX.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Review  of  the  Gen* 
end  History  of  the  Monarchy,  from  its  origin  to  that  period; 
comprehending  an  Account  of  the  various  Revolutions,  Poli- 
tical Government.  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Nation.  Lond. 
1769,  2  vols.  4to. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  League,  to 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  and  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
Kdict  of  Nantz,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  the  general 
peace  of  Munxter.    l/md.  1775-1783,  3  vols.  4to. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece  investigated,  in  its  ori- 
gin and  progress  to  the  eras  of  its  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
Ionian.  lulic,  and  Athenian  schools;  with  Remarks  on  the 
l>elineated  Syntems  of  their  Founders,  and  some  Account  of 
their  Lives  and  Characters,  and  those  of  their  most  eminent 
I>iscipW    Edin.  1791,  4to. 

AWMN,  a  very  ancient  name  in  Scotland;  the  first  on  re- 
cord who  bore  it  being  the  brother  of  Ix>am  and  Fergus,  the 
earliest  kings  of  the  Dalriadic  Scot*.  Pinkerton  says:  "Ths 
Irish  accounts  bear  that  Loam,  Angus,  and  Fergus,  three 
sons  of  Ere,  led  the  Scots  back  to  Britain  in  603,  [after 
having  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ireland  about  fifty  years 
before — that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or  about 
two  hundred  years  after  their  first  arrival  in  Argyleshire.]  and 
that  I-oam  was  the  first  king  and  was  succeeded  by  Fergus. 
What  became  of  Angus  we  are  not  told.  It  would  seem  that, 
either  from  incapacity  <>r  preference  of  private  life,  he  aspired 
not  to  any  share  of  the  power  of  his  brothers.  But  though 
Loarn  be  left  out  of  the  regal  list  in  the  Scottish  accounts, 
yet  neither  he  nor  Atigu*  is  unknown  to  them.  Fordun,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  i.,  says  that  Fergus  »»n  of  Kre,  came  to  Scotland 
cvm  duobus  fratribia  Aoorw  el  Tenep*,  •  with  hit  brothers 
I-oam  and  Tenegnu,'  which  last  word  is  a  not  uncommon 
corruption  of  Angus  with  Fordun.    Hie  register  of  the  priory  1 
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<£arttora  of  ^ngus.  (ferttrj  from  an  mUtx  ^wnmim  into  an 
dEarttom  in  rrip  of  Ulatolm  Carat*. 


Ulaomurrs  of  ^ngns. 


Cunechnt, 
Crurlme,  or 
Cnn.|uhare.  father 
or  FineHa,  lady  of 
Fetterealrn, 
murderua  of 
Kenneth  III. 


(1)  Scottish  Lot. 
1  &  3  8,  4,  6 


Original  %'mt  of  €nxls  of  &nga«. 


(2) 


COMTH 

6 


I  <!IMii1m. 
Kail  i if  Aliens, 
a.ive  ufti_r 
I  123. 
2.  Gillbreda 
hi*  noil, 
died  llU.Mll 

I  Ma 


3.  Gilchrist. 

4.  Duncan. 
0.  Mjluolai. 

Jfjtlldii, 
daughter  of 
Malcolm. 


vr  John  Ptcwart 

of  Hon  kill. 
gr»  jl-jrriim.'j'iii  of 

lllj.'h  S1t*»rd  of 
Swtlund. 
Cr.  Kt.il  U27. 
Ill '.I  mi. 


John  Cotnyn. 
in  right  of  hi* 
»lf.\ 
Countcu 
Maiildi*. 
Died  1242. 
No  Ibiua. 


Gilbert  deUm. 
fravll.c.  iu.-cor.il 

huaharul  of 
Cnuntrai 
Malildin.  i:i  her 

right.  1243. 

Died  i  - 1 ' 


(8)  Cmfrayiixk. 
8*9 

Gilbert, 
Ili.lr  »orv, 
d!fd  1307. 
Itolxrt.  Kit 
•oil,  died  1376, 
tinder  forfelturo. 


Jinx  of  JSttfoirri  of  $onkiIl. 


Thnmaa,  Ma  »on. 
By  Margaret, 

iKrtMBM  of 

ALenif.hy.  111* 
Died  13fl|. 


Thorn  im,  l.Li 
m<ri. 
died  1377. 
No  laauc. 


10 


Tttuiar  Karl 
Gilbert, 
E*rl  ltolwrt'i  khi. 
DM  7Ui  Jul 

urn 


M*ri,-ari:t, 
•inter  i.f  M  Mil, 
wife  of  Wiltiauj. 
1 M  curl  or 
Dniajrhix, 
resigned  In 
fim'ur  uf  her  ton, 
1389 


1  &*_ 

I    Oeorffo  He 
DnuglU, 

Countra* 
H*rpir«t'(  Kin. 
dl«l  1407 
J.  William, 

hie  ton, 
died  1437. 


3  &  4 


Jjtnr*.  Ms  nhl 

No  i»»ue_ 
G.nrge,  2d  ion 
of  tint  nil, 
died  [(•-' 


III.  ,Tmt  of  JonglM. 


Archibald. 
(U.-11  the  Cat) 
hln  um, 
died  Uli 


Archibald, 

bi*  rriinrtvm, 
(hu»l,iind  of 

Qur*ii  Margaret!! 
died  l.ViK. 
No  norn  .  jni; 
iarnri 


Dnviil,  nephew 
of  fh  curl, 
son  or  tiir  George 

iJOHf.'l-'M  Of 

Pht«Mirf«d>i 

died  l&^S. 


An-hibsld, 
hi*  *i.n, 
•lyled,"  The  Good 
tiirl."  dud  lhSb. 
tiO  aurviving 
If  ui. 


3Trnc  of  ^Icragbs  contimuo. 


Sir  William 
Doug/la*  of  Gl«n- 
hfrvid,  granrlaon 

nf  knljchl  at 
aame  name,  2d 
ton  or  fifth  out 


,  or,  ou 
hy  the 

chlbald, 
idU,  and 


or.  on 

hit  death, 

Arch! 
'Mr!  loarqutt,  i 
thirteenth  earl  of 
Angua.  waa.  In 
1 708.  created  duke 
of  Doogiaa,  and 


dakea  nf  Hamil- 
ton, who  are  now 
the  bolder*  of  the 
of  Earl  of 
Angua. 


died  cJrUdlaa,  In 
1761,  when  hi* 
title*  of  marquie 
of  Douglaa  and 
earl  of  Angua, 
with  otWa,  de- 
volved through 
heir*  mala,  on  Lb* 


ARMORIAL  BKABfKOA  Or  D0D0LA8, 
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of  St.  Andrews,  written  about  1250,  also  says  of  Kenneth,  son 
of  Alpin,  tepvltuM  in  Yona  insula,  uii  trtt  fiiii  Ere,  icilictt 
Ftrgut,  Loam,  et  Entgtu,  *epulti  futrant ;  -he  was  boned 
in  lona.  where  the  three  sons  of  Ere,  namely  Fergus.  Loarn, 
and  Enegus  were  buried.' "  \ Enquiry  into  the  Hirtory  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.]  It  would  appear  that  Cantyrc,  (from 
the  Gaelic  word  Ceantir,  Headland),  was  the  portion  of  Fer- 
gus, Loarn  possessed  the  district  called  after  him  Lorn,  and 
Angus  is  supposed  to  bare  colonized  [slay,  as  it  was  enjoyed 
by  Muredach  his  son,  after  his  decease,  See  I,or\,  msrqui* 
of,  and  Alto tle,  duke  of ;  also  Dalriada. 

Ajcgis,  styled  by  the  annalists  Angus  MacFergus,  was 
also  the  name  of  the  moat  powerful  king  the  Picts  ever  had. 
He  reigned  between  731  and  "61,  in  which  latter  year  he 
died.  Belonging  originally  to  the  southern  Picts,  he  had,  in 
7*29,  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  that  portion  of  the 
Pictiah  tribes,  and  in  the  year  731,  by  the  conquest  of  Talor- 
gan  MacCongusa,  his  last  opponent,  he  obtained  the  throne 
of  the  whole  Pictish  nation.  In  consequence  of  his  success  a 
league  was  entered  into  between  the  principal  tribea  of  the 
northern  Picts  snd  the  Dalriads  or  Scots  of  Argyle,  who  were 
ever  ready  for  war  with  their  Pictish  enemies.  Angus,  how- 
ever, crushed  this  formidable  union,  and  almost  annihilated 
the  Scots  of  Dalriada;  "and  yet,"  says  Skene,  "  it  was  his 
power  and  his  victories  which  laid  the  germ  of  that  revolu- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Pictish  influence  in 
Scotlaxd.-    IHUtory  of  Highlander*,  vol  L  p.  55  ] 

Asa  i  s,  was  also  the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Dalriads,  who 
began  to  reign  in  804  and  died  in  811.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  district  of  country  lying  between  the  North  Esk  on 
the  north,  and  the  Tay  and  Isln  on  the  south,  was  called  An- 
gus, which  it  still  retains,  though  also  called  Forfarshire  from 

posed  to  have  been  so  named  from  Angus,  a  brother  of  Ken- 
neth the  Second,  to  whom  this  territory  was  granted  by  Ken- 
neth, after  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Soots.  Gaelic  scholars, 
however,  think  that  the  name  denotes  u  lull  of  a  particular  de- 
scription, or  which  was  applied  to  a  special  use;  audit  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hill  of  Angus,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  eastward  of  the  church  of  Aberleinno,  in  ancient 
times  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  during  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  hill  itself  took  its  name  from  the  district. 


Ajcocs,  earldom  of,  one  of  the  most  ancient  titles  in 
Scotland.  According  to  Chalmers,  Dubican,  the  son  of 
Indechtraig.  and  maorroor  or  earl  of  Angus,  died  in  939. 
Maolbride  his  son  died  during  the  reign  of  Culen,  who  was 
murdered  by  Rohard,  thane  of  Fife,  in  970.  His  suoceawr 
Cunocbat,  Cruchne,  or  Conquhare,  maormor  of  Angus,  had  a 
daughter  Fine!  Is.  styled  the  lady  of  FettercairD,  to  whose 
name  an  historical  interest  is  attached  as  being  the  murderess 
of  Kenneth  the  Third,  king  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of  having 
caused  her  son  Crathilinthus  to  be  put  to  death  as  related 
in  the  life  of  that  monarch.  See  Kksxkth  HI.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  994,  and  the  Lady  Finella  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  for  her  crime,  in  the  romantic  ravine 
called  Den  Finella.  Her  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the 
names  of  various  other  places  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can  more 
of  Angus,  who  was  living  after  the  ; 
Finella  or  FynbelU,  the  sister  of  the  thane  of  Means,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  Gilibrede,  the  second  earl  of  Angus,  pro- 
perly so  called  instead  of  maormor,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
«**  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  under  King  David 


the  First,  in  1138.  Earl  Gilibrede  was  one  of  the  twenty 
barons  who  were  given  up  to  Henry  as  hostages  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  disgraceful  conditions  entered  into  by  King 
William  the  Lion,  in  1174,  when  imprisoned  at  Fal'aise  in 
Normandy,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release.  He  died  about 
1180.  Ho  married  a  daughter  of  Cospatrick,  the  third  earl  of 
March,  by  whom  be  had  six  sons,  namely,  Gilchrist,  third 
earl  of  Angus;  Magnus,  earl  of  Caithness,  [see  Cajthxfss, 
earldom  of] ;  Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  Ogilvys,  earls  of  Airiie, 
[see  Ooilvy,  surname  of,  and  A  lit  ion,  earl  of] ;  Adam, 
William,  and  A  negus. 

Gilchrist,  third  carl  of  Angus,  married  a  sister  of  William 
the  Lion.  He  was  the  father  of  Duncan  the  fourth  earl, 
whose  son,  Malcolm  the  fifth  earl,  married  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Humphrey  Berkeley,  knight,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Matildis,  countess  of  Angus  in  her  own  right. 
She  married  first  John  Cumin  who,  in  her  right,  became  earl. 
He  died  in  France  in  1242.  She  married,  secondly,  in  1243, 
Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  lord  of  Redesdale,  Prudhow.  and  Her- 
bottle  in  Northumberland,  who  in  consequence  also  became 
earl  of  Angus.  He  died  in  1245.  He  wss  one  of  the  most 
famous  barons  of  that  age  and  guardian  of  the  northern  parts 
of  England.    [  I >v<tda!e'i  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  504.] 

His  only  son  by  the  countess,  also  bore  the  name  of  Gil- 
bert de  Umfraville.  He  succeeded  as  the  eighth  earl.  He 
was  governor  of  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  and  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Angus,  in  1291,  when  the  regents  of  Scot- 
lsnd,  during  the  competition  for  the  crown,  agreed  to  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  and  its  fortresses  to  Edward  I.  of  England. 
On  this  occasion  the  earl  declared  that  he  had  received  his 
castles  in  charge  from  the  Scottish  nation,  and  that  he  would 
not  surrender  them  to  England,  unless  Edward  snd  all  the 
competitors  joined  in  an  obligation  to  indemnify  him.  The 
English  monarch  and  the  competitors  submitted  to  these  con- 
ditions of  Angus,  who  was  the  only  person  in  Scotland  who 
acted  with  integrity  and  spirit  at  this  national  crisis.  [Fat- 
dera,  vol.  ii.  p.  531.]  He  married  the  third  daughter  of  Al- 
exander Cumin,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  died  in  1307.  He  had 
three  sons.  The  eldest,  Gilbert,  having  died  before  his  father, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  his  second  son,  who  was  the 
ninth  earl  of  Angus.  By  Edward  the  Second,  Earl  Robert  was 
appointed  joint-gusrdinn  of  Scotland,  21st  Jury  1308,  and  had 
a  commission  to  be  sole  guardian  20th  August  1309,  but  did 
not  act  upon  it.  as  Robert  de  Clifford  was  constituted  to  that 
office.  Robert  de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  was  forfeited  by 
King  Robert  the  First,  for  his  adherence  to  the  English  inter- 
est.  In  1319,  be  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  England 
to  treat  with  those  of  Scotland  for  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  1326.  By  hk 
first  wife  Lucia,  daughter  of  Philip  de  Kyme,  he  had  a  son 
Gilbert,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Gilbert  de  Bunion.  His  second  wife,  Alisnore, 
who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Roger  Mauduit,  brought 
him  two  sons.  Sir  Robert,  and  Thomas. 

Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  the  tenth  earl  of  Angus,  was  among 
tbe  disinherited  barons  who  invaded  Scotland  in  1332.  He 
claimed  tbe  earldom  of  Angus,  of  which  bis  father  had  been 
deprived  by  forfeiture  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  First  He 
had  a  like  right  to  the  superiority  of  the  barony  of  Dunipaos 
in  Stirlingshire,  which  Bruce  had  granted  to  William  de 
Lindesay.  He  had  a  share  in  the  decisive  victory  obtained  by 
Edward  Baliol  over  the  forces  of  King  David  I.  at  Dupplin 
Moor,  12th  August  1832.  He  was  much  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Third  he  was  joined  in  commission  with  Lord  Percy  and 
Lord  Neville,  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Scota.    At  th. 
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battle  of  Durham,  2uth  August  1346,  when  David  th«  Second 
was  defeated  a! id  made  prisoner,  he  wag  oue  of  tin-  chief 
commanders  of  the  English  army,  and  ten  years  afterwards 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  treating  of  the  liberation 
of  that  monarch.  He  was  also  frequently  a  commissioner  fur 
guarding  the  marches.  U«  died  7th  January  1331,  possessed 
of  great  estate*  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, York,  Lincoln,  and  Suffolk,  leaving  bis  niece  his  next 
heir,  his  sob.  Sir  Robert  da  Uiufraville,  having  predeceased 
him.  This  lady  was  Alianore,  the  daughter  of  his  sister, 
Klitabeth,  and  Gilbert  de  Bunion,  and  the  wife  of  Heury 
Talboys. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Angus  after  the  forfeiture,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Stewart  family,  having  been  bestowed  before 
1329  upon  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkil,  great-grandson  of  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Bonkil,  second  son  of  Alexander,  high  stewanl 
of  Scotland,  lie  died  in  December  1331.  He  had  married 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  de  Abernetby. 
and  had  an  only  son  Thomas,  the  second  carl  of  Angus  of 
the  Stewart  family.  The  latter  took  to  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son  Thomas,  the  third  earl,  and  two  daughters, 
Ladv  Margaret,  married  first  to  Thomas  the  thirteenth  earl 
of  Marr,  who  died  without  issue  in  1377,  and  secondly  to 
William,  first  earl  of  Douglas,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother 
of  George  de  Douglas,  the  first  earl  of  Angus  of  the  Douglas 
family.  The  second  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  Sir 
j    Alexander  Hamilton  of  Inncrwick,  and  had  issue. 

Thomas,  the  third  earl  of  Angus,  of  the  Stewart  family, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1361,  being  then  an  infant.    He  died 
without  issue  in  1377,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  sister 
Lady  Margaret.    On  her  resignation  of  it  in  parliament  in 
1381),  King  Robert  the  Second  granted  the  earldom  of  Angus, 
with  the  lordships  of  Abernethy  in  Perthshire,  and  of  Bonkil 
in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  favour  of  George  de  Douglas  her 
son  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  whom  failing  to  Sir  Alexander 
de  Hamilton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  said 
countess,  ami  their  heirs.    The  ejirldom  being  afterward*  re- 
stricted to  heirs  male,  is  now  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  representative  in  the  male  line  of  the  above  named  George 
earl  of  Angus.   See  Douglas,  earl  of,  (page  45,  vol.  ii.);  and 
Hamilton,  duke  of.  (page  422,  vol.  iii.) 

Angus,  styled  Auyut  J/oAr,  the  great,  lurd  of  Islay,  was  , 
sou  and  successor  of  Donald,  (from  nhont  the  Maodonalds  ; 
take  their  nam  e)  second  son  of  Reginald,  son  of  Soinerled,  king 
of  the  Isles,  whose  youngest  son  was  also  named  Angus. 
During  the  life  of  Angus  Mohr  the  expedition  of  Haco,  king 
of  Norway,  to  the  Isles  took  place,  as  related  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  [see  ante,  page  88.]  Angu*  joined  Haco 
with  his  fleet,  but  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  was 
afterwards  entered  into  between  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Scotland  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  possessions  undisturbed, 
[see  page  9.1.]  His  son,  Angus  Dig,  or  the  younger,  was 
faithful  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  when  the  latter,  with  the 
few  followers  who  adhered  to  him,  after  taking  refuge  in  the 
Lennox,  proceeded  to  Kintyre,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Angus,  and  entertained  for  throe  days  in  his  castle  of  Duna- 
verty,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  he  had  been  denied  an  asylum  everywhere  else.  At 
the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  raised,  Angus 
Dig  engaged  on  Bruce's  siilc  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
where  he  displayed  great  valour.  On  the  forfeiture  of  Alex- 
ander lord  of  Lorn,  and  his  son  and  heir,  John,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  Bruce,  a  portion  of  their  territories 
was  bestowed  on  Angus  Oig,  and  in  this  way  the  Isles  of 


Mull,  (the  possession  of  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  dis- 
puted betwixt  the  lords  of  Islay  and  Lom,)  Jura,  Coll,  and 
Tiree,  with  the  districts  of  I)  uxor  and  Glencoe,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Angus  Oig.  He  also  received  a  portion  of  I-ochaUer. 
and  the  lands  of  Morvem  and  Ardnamurchan.  As  a  measure 
of  precaution,  however,  Bruce  procured  from  Angus  Oig  the 
resignation  of  hi*  lands  in  Kintyre,  and  bestowed  them  upuu 
liobert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Walter,  the  high  steward  and  the 
princess  Marjory  Bruce,  to  whom  ho  also  gave  the  keeping  oi 
Tarbcrt  castle,  then  the  most  important  position  on  the  Ar- 
gyle  coast  Before  King  Robert's  death,  Angus  Oig  was  the 
most  powerful  chieftain  in  Argyle  or  the  Isle*.  He  and  the 
Bruce  died  about  the  same  time,  that  is  about  1329.  Under 
David  the  Second  the  lands  of  Kintyre  reverted  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Angus  (Kg.  [f/.-eoorys  Wat.rn  Highland* 
and  Itltu,  pages  22 — 27.] 

ANGUS,  earl  of,  sec  Douglas,  George,  Wil- 
liam, and  Archibald. 

ANNAND,  William,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  was 
born  at  Ayr  in  1633.  His  father,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  was  rector  of  that  town  under  the 
episcopacy,  and  rendered  himself  very  uii|>opu)di 
by  his  strong  attachment  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
worship.  Having  in  August  1037  been  appointed 
to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow, 
lie  chose  for  his  text  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  and,  says 
Baillie,  "  in  the  last  half  of  his  senuon,  from  the 
making  of  prayers,  ran  out  upon  the  liturgy,  and 
spake  for  defence  of  it  in  whole,  and  sundry  most 
plausible  part.-  of  it,  as  well,  in  my  jioor  judgment, 
as  any  in  the  isle  of  Britain  could  have  done,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances  ;  howsoever,  he  did 
maintain  to  the  dislike  of  all  in  au  unfit  time,  that 
which  was  hanging  in  suspense  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  country.  Of  his  sermon  among  us  in  the 
synod,  not  a  word  ;  but  in  the  town,  among  the 
women,  a  great  din."  On  the  following  day  Air. 
Lindsay,  miuister  of  l>auark,  preached,  and  as  be 
was  entering  the  pulpit,  "some  of  the  women 
in  his  ear  assured  him  that  if  he  should  twitch 
(touch)  the  service-book  in  his  sermon,  he  should 
be  rent  out  of  his  pulpit :  he  took  the  advice,  and 
let  the  matter  alone."  During  the  day  the  wo- 
men contented  themselves  with  railing  and  invec- 
tives, and  "  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  honestest 
women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop  and  magis- 
trate.?, did  fall,  in  railing,  cursing,  scolding,  with 
clamours  on  Mr.  Auuatid  :  some  two  of  the  mean- 
est were  taken  to  the  tol booth."  Late  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Annaiid  went  out  with  three  or  four 
of  the  clergy,  when  he  was  immediately  assaulted 
by  some  hundreds  of  enraged  women,  "of  all 
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qualities,"  who  with  Hsts  and  staves  "  beat  him 
sore ;  his  cloake,  ruff,  hatt  were  rent.  However, 
npon  Ins  cries,  and  caudles  set  out  from  many- 
windows  (it  was  a  dark  night),  he  escaped  all 
bloody  wounds ,  yet  he  was  in  grant  danger  even 
of  kiiliiig.'1  The  following  day  the  magistrates 
accompanied  him  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  to 
prevent  farther  molestation.  [Baitlies  tetters  and 
Journals,  ed.  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  20.  21.]  In  1888, 
five  years  after  his  son's  birth,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  Kngland,  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  the  king  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  episcopa- 
cy. In  1651  the  younger  Annand  was  admitted 
a  student  of  University  college,  Oxford.  In  16.rjii, 
being  then  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  received  holy  or 
dors  from  Dr.  Thomas  Fulwar,  bishop  of  Ardfert, 
or  Kerry,  iu  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  preacher 
at  Weston  on  the  Green,  near  Bicester,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Lcigbtou- Buzzard,  in  Bedfordshire. 
In  1662  he  returned  to  Scotland,  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  to  John,  earl  of  Middleton,  high  com- 
missioner from  the  king  to  the  Estates.  In  the 
end  of  1663  he  was  inducted  to  the  Tollmoth 
church  at  Edinburgh,  and  some  years  after  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trou  church.  In  April  167(5  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  dean  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1685  he  acted  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  and  on  the  30th  of  June 
of  that  year  he  attended,  by  order  of  government, 
the  earl  of  Argyle  at  his  execution.  He  was  the 
author  of  seven  theologicul  treatises,  principally  in 
favour  of  the  episcopal  worship  and  government, 
nil  published  in  London  but  the  last,  which  came 
out  at  Ediuburgh  in  1C74.  He  died  ou  13lh  June 
1689,  and  was  interred  in  the  Grey-friars'  church- 
yard, Edinburgh  —  Biographia  Brttannica. 

The  titles  of  Dean  Annand's  works,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  Latin  names,  were  all  written 
in  English,  are  as  follows: 

Fide*  Catholic*;  or  the  doctrine  or  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  eighteen  great  ordinance*,  4c    Ismd.  1661-2,  4to. 

A  Sermon  in  Defence  of  the  Liturgy,  on  Hosen  xir.  2. 
1661,  4  to. 

Panum  Quotidianum;  or  Daily  Bread,  in  defence  of  net 
forms  of  prayer.    Load.  1662,  4 to. 

Pater  Nosier;  or  Our  Father,  an  explanation  of  the  Lord'a 
Prayer.    Lond.  1670,  8vo. 

Mysterium  Pietatis;  or  the  Mystery  of 
1072,  »va 

1C72,  8vo. 


Duarrtas;  including  Lex  F-oquens;  or  the  Honour  of  Ma- 
gistraey ;  and  Duorum  Unitas;  or  The  Agreement  of  Magis- 
tracy and  Ministry,  Ac.   Kdin.  1064. 


AsxAXiJALK,  lord  of,  a  title  possessed  by  the  de  Brusca, 
the  ancestors  of  Roukkt  the  BarcE;  the  iordship  of  Ann- 
andale in  Duinfrica-skire,  banng  been  bestowed  by  David  the 
First,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1124,  on  Ro- 
bert  de  Brus,  the  son  of  a  Norman  knight  who  came  into 
Kngiand  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Besides  his  latere 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  he  thus  became  possessed  of  an  exten- 
sive property  in  .Scotland,  which  he  held  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service.  [See  Bkcck,  surname  of.]  After  the 
hattle  of  BaJinockbum,  the  lordship  of  Annandale  was  be- 
stowed by  Robert  the  Bruce  on  his  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray.  With  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Agnes, 
who  married  Patrick,  ninth  earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  it 
went,  after  the  death  of  her  ttrother  John,  third  earl  of  Mo- 
rav,  to  the  Dunbara,  earla  of  March.  On  their  attainder,  it 
came  into  possession,  in  1409,  of  Archibald,  fourth  earl  of 
Douglas,  and  on  the  forfeiture,  in  1455,  of  James,  ninth  and 
last  earl  or  Douglas,  it  wss  lost  to  that  family.  Annandale 
now  belongs  chiefly  to  the  earl  of  Hopctoun. 

.to  vxixu;  earldom  of,  an  extinct  title,  formerly  in  the 
possesMon  of  a  family  of  the  uame  of  Murray.  Sir  William 
Murray,  the  first  of  this  noble  family,  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Duffos  [see  DfFFfs].  He  mar- 
ried Isabel,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  great  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, by  InM,  sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  William  and  Patrick.  His  great  grandson.  Sir  Adam 
Murray  of  Cockpool,  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Scotland 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Robert  the  Second  and  Robert  the  1  hud. 
A  descendant  of  his,  Mungo  Murray  of  Bronghton,  the  second 
son  of  Cuthbert  Murray  of  Cockpool,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Murrays  of  Broughton'in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Sir 
James  Murray  of  Cockpool,  the  twelfth  designed  of  Cockpool, 
who  died  in  1C20,  married  Janet,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 


liam Douglas  of  Druinlanrig,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Que 
berry,  by  whom  be  had  three  daughters,  tin-  eldest  of  whom, 
Margaret,  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Grierson,  younger  of 
Lag,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  son.  Sir  John  Grierson  of  Lag. 
who  had  no  sons.  His  eldest  daughter,  Nicholas,  married 
David  Scot  of  ScoUlnrvet,  and  had  one  daughter,  Marjory, 
by  whose  marriage  with  David  fifth  viscount  Stormont,  the 
Murrays  of  Cockpool,  carls  of  Annandale,  are  lineally  repre- 
sented by  the  present  earl  of  Mansfield  [see  Stukmont, 
viscount  of]. 

Sir  James  Murray's  brother,  John,  who  sucoocded  to  the 
estates  of  the  famdy  on  the  death,  in  1636,  of  an  intermediate 
\  brother,  Richard,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  James  the 
Sixth,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  whom,  on 
his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  accom- 
panied to  London,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, by  the  titles  of  Viscount  of  Annand,  and  Lord  Murray  of 
I>ochmaben.  The  date  of  bis  creation  does  not  appear  ;  but 
he  had  a  charter  "to  John  Viscmnt  of  Annand,"  of  the  pa- 
lace in  Dumfries,  and  the  lands  of  Haikheuch  and  Caerlaver- 
ock,  20th  February  1623.  He  was  created  earl  of  Annan- 
dale by  patent  dated  at  Whitehall,  13th  March  1624.  His 
lordship  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Shaw, 
and  died  at  Ixjndon  iu  September  1C40.  He  \\n» 
bv  his  son  James,  second  earl  of  Annandale,  who 
in  March  1642  succeeded  as  third  rimutf  of  Stormont  H. 
died  at  London  28th  December  16.-.8.  leaving  no  issue.  The 
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title*  of  earl  of  Annandale,  viscoant  of  Annand,  and  Lord 
Murray  of  Lochmaben,  in  consequence  became  extinct,  and 
those  of  Viscount  Storm  ont  and  Lord  Scoon  devolved  on 
David,  second  I-ord  Balvaird  [see  Murray,  surname  of]. 

The  title  of  Marquis  of  Asjcaxdalk  (now  dormant)  was 
formerly  possessed  by  a  brave  and  powerful  Border  family  of 
the  name  of  Johnstone,  which,  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced, 
wen  in  possession  of  most  extensive  estates  in  the  upper 
district  of  Annandale;  and  of  the  numerous  families  bearing 
that  name  the  Johnstones  of  Loch  wood  were  acknowledged  the 
chiefs.  This  distinguished  family  maintained  their  ground, 
not  only  against  the  English  borderers,  but  also  against  thr 
lords  of  Sanquhar,  whose  descendants  became  earls  of  Dumfries, 
and  against  the  powerful  and  ancient  family  of  the  Maxwells, 
lords  of  Nithsdalc. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  Sir  John  de  John- 
stone, the  ancestor  of  the  Annandale  family  of  that  name, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure.  In  1871,  he  was  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  west  marches,  and  frequently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  himself  against  the  English  borderers,  par- 
ticularly in  1378, 

"  When  at  the  wattyr  of  9ulw»y, 
Schyr  Ilion  of  Ihonystowo  on  a  day 
Of  Ingtls  men  wrnenst  a  grate  dele. 
He  bare  hym  at  that  tymc  sa  well* 
That  he  and  the  Lord  of  Gordowne, 
Had  a  sowerane  pod  renown 
(>f  ony  that  was  of  tttar  degre 
For  full  Uisl  war  of  grvt  bownie." 

Wynloun,  b  IL  p  Sit. 

He  died  about  1383,  leaving  a  son  Sir  John  Johnstone  of  John- 
stone. A  lineal  descendant  of  his  in  the  eleventh  degree,  James 
Johnstone  of  that  ilk,  waa  by  Charles  the  First  created  Lord 
Johnstone  of  Ljchwood,  by  patent  dated  at  Holyroodhouse,  20th 
June  1683.  In  March  1C43  he  waa  created  earl  of  Hartfell. 
In  1644  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  committee  of 
estates,  as  a  favourer  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose.  After  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  August  1645,  he  joined  Montrose,  and  being 
at  Philiphaugh,  13th  September  of  tho  same  year,  he 
to  St.  Andrews,  where,  with  several  others,  he 
I  to  death,  20th  November  1646,  and  ordered  to 
be  executed  first  of  all,  with  l^ord  Ogilvy.  But  the  eight 
before  tho  time  fixed  for  the  execution,  Lord  Ogilvy  escaped 
out  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
suspecting  it  to  hare  been  done  by  means  of  the  Hamiltons, 
obtained  s  pardon  for  the  earl  of  Hartfell,  who  was  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  Hamiltons  as  Lord  Ogilvy  was  to  Argyle.  He 
died  in  March  1653. 

His  only  son,  James  the  second  earl  of  Hartfell,  waa,  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  sworn  a  privy  council- 
lor. The  title  of  earl  of  Annandale  having  become  extinct 
bv  the  death  of  James  Murray,  the  second  earl,  in  1658,  the 
carl  of  Hartfell  made  a  resignation  of  his  peerage  into  the 
hands  of  his  majesty,  who,  13th  February  1661,  granted  a 
new  patent  to  him  as  earl  of  Annandale  and  Hartfell,  viscount 
of  Annand,  I.ord  Johnstone  of  Lochwood,  Lochmaben,  Moftat- 
dale,  and  Evandale.  He  died  17th  July  1672.  His  son  Wil- 
liam, who  succeeded  as  second  earl  of  Annandale  and  third  of 
Hartfell,  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  23d 
November  1693.  He  v>  «s  also  constituted  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury,  and  president  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  9th  May  1695,  and  sat  till 
17th  July  following.  On  the  24th  of  June  1701  he  was  cre- 
ated marquis  of  Annandale,  and  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.    In  1703  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  president  of  the  privy  council.  In  1704  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1705  he  represented 
ber  majesty  as  high  commissioner  to  tho  General  Assembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  he  had  already  done  King  Wil- 
liam in  1701.  He  was  also  constituted  in  1705  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  but  not  approving  of  the  Union, 
was  dismissed  from  that  office  in  the  following  year,  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  Union  treaty  in  parliament  He 
was  afterwards  on  several  occasions  elected  a  representative 
peer.  In  1711  he  was  again  lord  high  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  he 
was.  24th  September  1714,  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  a  few  days  after  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  He  died 
at  Bath  on  the  14th  January  1721.  His  lordship  married, 
first,  Sophia,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Fairholm  of 
Craigiehsll,  in  the  county  of  Lintithgow,  by  whom  be  hiid 
James,  second  marquis  of  Annandale,  two  other  sons,  who 
both  died  unmarried,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Lady  Henrietta,  married,  in  1699,  Charles  Hope  of  Hopetotm, 
created  earl  of  Hopetonn  in  1703,  and  had  issue.  His  first 
wife  having  died  in  1716,  the  marquis  married  secondly,  in 
1718.  Charlotte  Van  Lore,  only  child  of  John  Vanden  BcmpJe 
of  Pall  Mall,  London ;  by  whom  he  had  George,  third  mar- 
quis of  Annandale,  and  another  son  name 
yonng. 

.Limes,  the  second  marquis  of  Annandale, 
abroad,  and  dying  unmarried  at  Naples.  21st  February  1730 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  estate  of  Craigie- 
hsll went  to  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope,  and  his 
titles  and  the  other  estates  to  his  half  brother  George,  third 
marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  horn  29th  May  1720.  The 
Inss  of  his  brother.  Lord  John,  in  1742,  occasioned  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  finally  deranged  his  mind.  In  1746 
Darid  Hume,  the  historian,  went  to  live  with  him,  the  friends 
and  family  of  the  marquis  being  desirous  of  putting  his  lordship 
under  his  care  and  direction.  He  resided  with  him  a  year.  On 
5th  Marvh  1748  an  inquest  from  the  court  of  Chancery  found 
the  inwquis  a  lunatic  since  12th  December  1744.  He  died 
24lb  April  1792,  when  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Annandale  be- 
came dormant  ;  claimed  by  Sir  Frederic  John  William  John- 
stone of  Wesferhall,  baronet :  and  hy  Mr.  Goodinge  Johnstone. 
It  is  understood  that  the  titles  of  earl  of  Annandale  and  Hart- 
fell devolved  upon  James,  third  earl  of  Hopetonn,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  assume  them,  lint  took  the  name  of  Johnstone 
in  addition  to  that  of  Hope, 

In  the  parish  of  Johnstone,  Dumfries-shire,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  or  tower  of  Lochwood,  said  to  have  been  built  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which,  from  the  thickness  of  its  walls 
and  its  insulated  situation  amidst  bogs  and  marshes,  roust 
have  been  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  that  James  the  Sixth  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, "  that  the  man  who  built  Lochwood,  though  be 
might  have  the  outward  appearance  of  an  honest  man,  must 
have  been  a  knave  at  heart.*'  In  1593,  it  was  burnt  by  Ro- 
bert, the  natural  brother  of  Lord  Maxwell  who,  with  savage 
glee,  exclaimed  while  it  was  in  flames,  "  I'll  give  Dame  John- 
stone light  enough  to  show  her  to  set  her  silken  hood  "  In 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  Lochwood's  "lofty  towers, 
where  dwelt  the  lords  of  Annandale,"  the  Johnstones,  sided 
by  the  bold  Buccleuch,  the  Elliots,  the  Armstrongs,  and  the 
Grahams,  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  a  party  of  the  Maxwells 
near  Lochmaben,  and  among  the  slain  fell  Robert  the  incendiary. 
The  surviving  few  then  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  Loch- 
but  the  church  with  all  that  was  in  it  waa  burnt  to 
by  the  Johnstones,  and  it  was  this  sacrilegious  act 
which  in  iu  tum  occasioned  the  memorable  battle  of  Dryfe 
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rands,  7th  December  1593,  in  which  the  Johnstone*  finally 
prevailed.  Lord  Maxwell,  while  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  the  laird  of  Johnstone,  was  slain  behind  his  back  by  the 
cowardly  hands  of  Will  of  Kirkhill.  The  Maxwells  lost,  on 
the  field  and  in  the  retreat,  about  700  men.  Many  of  those 
who  perished  or  were  wounded  in  the  retreat,  were  cut  down 
in  the  streets  of  Lockerby ;  and  hence  the  phrase  currently 
used  in  Annandale  to  denote  •  severe  wound, — "  A  Lockerby 
tick."  Sir  James  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  warden  of  the  west 
marches,  was  murdered,  6th  April  1608,  by  John,  seventh 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  son  of  the  Lord  Maxwell  slain  on  Drrfe 
Sands,  at  a  meeting  betwixt  them,  in  presence  of  Sir  Robert 
Maxwell  of  Orchardton,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  James,  to 
which  meeting  each  of  them  came  with  one  attendant.  Their 
attendants  quarrelling,  Sir  James  Johnstone  turned  about  to 
separate  them,  when  he  was  treacherously  shot  in  the  back 
with  two  bullets  by  Lord  Maxwell,  who,  being  taken  at 
Caithness  soma  vears  afterwards,  was  beheaded  for  the  same, 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  21st  May  1613. 


a  surname  derived  from  the  lands  of  An- 
struthcr,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  on  a  portion  of  which  the 
burgh  of  Anstrather-easter,  of  which  the  laird  of  Anstruther 
is  superior,  U  built.  The  family  of  Anstruther  of  Anstruther 
is  very  ancient,  having  been  settled  in  Fife  in  the  very  early 
periods  of  Scottish  history.  During  the  reign  of  David  the 
First,  William  de  Candela,  obviously  of  Norman  origin,  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  Anstruther,  as  appears  from  a  charter 
granted  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Balmerinoch,  by  his  son 
William,  wherein  he  is  designated  "  Films  Willielmi  de  Can- 
dela, dotniui  de  Anstruther."  Henry  his  son  first  assumed  the 
name  of  his  lands,  and  in  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  his  fa- 
ther's grant,  dated  in  1221,  he  is  styled  "  Henricus  de  Ayni- 
strether,  dominus  ejusdem.  Finns  Willielmi,"  4c  From 
these  early  proprietors  the  family  of  Anstruther  are  lineally 
descended. 

About  the  year  1515  Robert  Anstruther  and  David  his 
brother,  younger  sons  of  Robert  de  Anstruther,  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  the  original  William  de  Candela,  having  gone 
to  France,  were  promoted  to  be  officers  of  the  Scots  guards  in 
the  service  of  the  French  king.  David  married  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction in  France,  and  his  descendant,  Francis  Ctraar  An- 
struther, contracted  into  Anstrude,  was  by  Ixmis  the  Fif- 
teenth, in  1737,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  French  baron,  by 
the  title  of  Biros  de  Anstrude  of  the  seigniory  of  Barry. 

Sir  James  Anstruther,  the  twelfth  in  direct  descent  Irom 
William  de  Candela,  was,  in  1585.  sppointed  heritable  carver 
to  James  the  Sixth.  In  15D2,  he  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  household  to  his  majesty.    He  died  in  1606. 

His  son,  Sir  William,  succeeded  to  his  father's  offices,  and 
was,  besides,  appointed  ono  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber. On  James'  accession  to  the  English  throne,  he 
KOCftiTip&nicd  his  nssjftstjr  to  I^oniSon,  And  ut  Ins  copoiuition 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  was  also  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman usher  of  his  majesty's  privy  chamber.  He  died  in 
1649 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Sir  Robert, 
who  was,  by  Charles  the  First,  appointed  one  of  the  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's 


employed  in  negocUtions  of  state,  both  by  James  the  Sixth 
and  Charles  the  First.  In  1620,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  to  borrow  money 
fronn  King  Christian,  with  power  to  grant  seenritv  for  it  in 
the  king's  name.    At  this  time  he  got  from  the  Danish  king, 


in  a  compliment,  a  ship's  load  of  timber  for  building  his  house 
in  Scotland.  In  April  1627,  he  was  commissioned  us  mini- 
ster plenipotentiary,  to  treat  with  the  emperor  and  the  states 
of  Germany,  at  Nuremberg,  about  the  concerns  of  the  elector 
palatine,  and  other  affairs  of  Europe.  He  was  also  appointed 
by  Charles  the  First,  and  Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  elector 
palatine,  their  plenipotentiary  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  for  set- 
tling all  differences  between  the  Roman  emperor  Ferdinand 
and  the  elector  palatine.  His  commission  for  this  purpose  is 
dated  at  Westminster  2d  June  1G30,  and  is  signed  by  King 
Charles  and  Frederick,  and  has  both  their  seals  np penned. 
He  went  also  as  ambassador  to  the  meeting  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  at  Hailburj. 

His  second  son,  Sir  Philip,  succeeded  to  the  Anstruther 
estates.  He  was  a  zealous  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  had  a 
command  in  the  royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  fined  in  a  thousand  merks 
by  Cromwell,"  and  his  estates  were  sequestrated  till  the  Res- 
toration in  1660.  He  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Major- 
general  Lumsden  of  Innergelly,  and  bad  five  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  created  baronets,  and  the  other  three  knights. 
He  died  in  1702. 

Sir  William  Anstruther,  the  eldest  son,  represented  the 
county  of  Fife  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1681,  when 
James  duke  of  York  was  his  majesty's  high  commissioner  in 
Scotland,  and  stronclv  oDDosed  the  measures  of  the  court 
He  sat  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Fife  till  1709,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  those  more  particu- 
larly for  securing  and  establishing  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1689  he  was  appointed  by  William  the  Third  one  of  the  or- 
dinary lords  of  Session,  and  soon  after  was  made  one  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council  and  of  Exchequer.  In  1694  ho  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  From  Queen  Anne,  be 
received  a  charter  dated  at  Kensington,  20th  April  1704,  of 
the  baronies  of  Anstruther  and  Ardross,  and  many  other 
lands,  and  of  the  heritahle  bailiary  of  the  lordship  and  regal- 
ity of  Pittenweem ;  and  of  the  office  of  searcher,  and  giver 
of  coquets  for  the  ports  of  Anstruther  and  Elic.  The  same 
charter  constitutes  him  heritably,  one  of  the  eioi  eida,  or  car- 
vers, and  one  of  the  masters  of  the  household  to  her  majesty 
and  her  successors  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  offices 
which  belonged  to  his  predecessors,  arid  which  his  descend- 
ant, the  present  baronet,  continues  to  hold.  On  the  9th  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords 
of  Justiciary,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Aberucl.il.  He  married 
Lady  Helen  Hamilton,  daughter  of  John,  fourth  earl  of  Had- 
dington, and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  January  1711.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  volume,  entitled  1  Essays,  Moral  and  Divine,' 
interspersed  with  poetry,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1701,  in 
4to.  It*  contents  are,  1st,  Against  Atheism.  2d,  Of  Provi- 
dence. 8d,  Of  learning  and  Religion.  4th,  Of  trifling  stu- 
dies, stage  plays,  and  romances  ;  and  5th,  Upon  the  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  redemption  of  mankind.  The  work 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  credit  to  his  literary  pow- 
ers, as  his  friends  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
publishing  it ;  and  after  his  death,  his  son  bought  up  every 
copy  that  could  be  found,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 
[Campbelts  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  page  141.]  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  John,  after  mentioned. 

Sir  James  Anstruther  of  Airdrie,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Philip,  was  an  advocate,  and  principal  clerk  of  tho  Bills. 
His  son,  Philip,  adopted  a  military  life,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  but  dying  unmarried,  hie 
estates  went  to  his  cousin.  Sir  John  Anstruther  of  Aiistru- 
ther. 
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Sir  Rulwrt  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Philip,  acquired  the  estate  of  Bakaakie,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1694,  the  same  vear  as  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  William. 

Sir  Philip  Anstruther,  the  fourth  brother,  was  made  n 
knight.  He  was  desired  of  Anstruther- tv  Id,  from  lands  he 
so  named  near  Inverkeithing. 

Sir  Alexander  Anstruther,  knight,  the  fifth  Imxbcr,  mar- 
ried in  1694,  .lean  I/*lie,  Baroness  Newark,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  David  second  lord  New  ark,  and  was  father  of  Wil- 
liam, third  lord  Newark,  and  Alexander,  fourth  lord.  Tlie 
title  of  Lord  Newark,  which  became  dormant  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1791,  was  claimed  in  1793,  by  his  eldest  son, 
but  wisuccessfully.    [See  Newark,  Lord.] 

Sir  John  Anstruther  of  Anstruther,  the  son  nf  Sir  William, 
married,  in  1717,  tlie  lady  Margaret  Carmichael.  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  .lames  second  earl  of  Hyndford,  and  on  the  failure  in 
the  male  line  of  that  noble  house,  and  the  title  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  1817,  their  descendant,  Sir  John  Anstruther  of  An- 
atnither,  succeeded  to  the  entailed  estates  nf  the  earldom, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Canuichael.  [See  HYi«r>Fi>iti>, 
Far!  nf,  and  Carmk  n.uo,  surname  of.]  Sir  John  died  in 
1746.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named  John. 

Sir  John,  the  third  baronet  of  this  brancl!  of  the  family, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  drill  husbandry,  published  in 
1 796,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  useful  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  from  a  bon  mot 
connected  with  it.  On  its  appearance  one  of  Sir  John's 
friends  jocularly  remarked  that  no  one  could  be  better  quali- 
fied to  write  on  the  subject,  as  there  was  not  a  better  drilled 
husband  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Sir  John  married,  in  1750, 
Janet,  daughter  of  James  Fall,  Esq.  of  Dunbar.  She  was  a 
very  superior  woman,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  with  her  lord.    Sir  John  died  in  July  1799. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Philip,  surcecded.  He  married  in  1778, 
Anne,  only  child  of  Sir  John  Paterson,  of  Kcdes  harouet, 
and  assumed  in  consequence  the  additional  surname  nf  Pater- 
son.   He  died  without  issue  in  1808. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Anstruther,  of  Cassis  in  Suffordshire,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
who  had  been  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  18th  May 
179K,  when  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Judicature  in  Bengal.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Brice,  Esq.  of  Berner's  Street.  I^tndon,  and  had  issue 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  retired  from  the  Bench  in 
1806,  and  died  in  1811. 

Sir  John,  his  eldest  son,  died  in  1817.  His  only  son,  a 
posthumous  child,  bom  6th  February  1818,  and  named  John 
after  his  father,  inherited  the  titles  and  estates  at  his  liirth. 
He  was  accidentally  killed  while  on  a  shooting  excursion  in 
November  18.11,  and  the  baronetcies  and  possessions  of  the 
family  reverted  I"  his  uncle,  Sir  Windham  Oarmichael  An- 
struther of  Klie  and  Anstruther,  the  eighth  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  fourth  of  Great  Britain. 


Anstruther,  above  mentioned,  the  founder  of 
the  Balcaskie  branch,  w;is  thrice  married.  His  first  wile, 
whose  name  was  Kinnear,  an  heiress,  died  without  issue. 
His  second  wife,  Jean  Monteith  Wrea,  also  an  heiress,  brought 
hitn  six  sons  and  two  daughters;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Marion,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  he 
had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Sir  Philip,  whose  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  born  21st 
April  1733,  married  Lady  Janet  Erskine.  youngest  daughter 
of  Alexander,  fifth  earl  of  Kellie,  and  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.    Robert,  the  eldest,  wax  the  ccl-hrated  Gen- 


eral Anstruther.  He  was  born  3d  March  1768,  and  entered 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life  into  the  army.  In  1798  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Holland.  In  1796  he  joined  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Brisgan,  under  the  Archduke  Charles 
then  at  war  with  France;  and  received  a  wound  in  the  left 
side  in  one  of  the  conflicts.  In  1797  he  purrhased  a  enmpany 
in  the  3d  Guards,  snd  was  appointed  deputy  quarter -master- 
genera).  In  1798  he  was  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Ger- 
many: and  in  the  autumn  of  1799  with  the  expedition  to  the 
Helder.  In  1800  Captain  A.  went  to  Egypt  as  quarter- 
master-general to  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  at  which  time  the  order  of  the  Crescent  was 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1802  he  was  adjutant-general  in 
Ireland.  In  1808  he  went  to  Portugal  as  brigidier-general, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  In  the 
subsequent  campaign  in  Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
General  A.  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  which  he 
brought  safely  into  Corunna  on  the  night  of  the  12th  Januarv 
1809;  but  survived  only  one  day  the  exertions  he  had  made, 
and  the  fatigue  he  had  endured  during  the  retreat.  He  died 
14th  January  1809.  and  lies  interred  in  the  north-east  bastion 
»t  the  rit.idel  of  drunna.  Sir  John  Moore  by  his  own  desire 
was  buried  by  the  side  "f  General  Anstruther.  He  married 
16th  March,  1799,  Charlotte  Lucy,  only  daughter  of  Col. 
James  Hamilton,  grandson  of  James,  fourth  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  hnd  issue  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  Anstruther,  Bart., 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  August  1818,  one  other  son 
*nd  three  daughters.  Sir  Ri.lph  married,  7th  Sept.  1831. 
Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  K  C.B., 
*nd  has  issue  3  sons  and  2  daughters.  His  second  son  Henrv 
fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  September  20,  1844,  in  his 
18th  year. 

ARBUCKLE,  Jamxs,  A.M.,  a  niiuor  poet,  was 
bora  In  Glasgow,  in  1700.  *Hc  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  where  he  took  his  degrees. 
He  afterwards  kept  an  academy  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  hence  he  is  called  an  Irishman  by  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  I'oetry 
in  Scotland.  He  was  the  friend  of  Allan  Ramsay. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  had  begun 
a  translation  of  Horace,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished,  in  1734.  Some  of  his  translations  and 
imitations  of  Horace  are  among  his  best  pieces. 
He  wrote  'Snuff,  a  Poem,'  which,  according  to 
the  advertisement,  was  "  printed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Mr.  James  M'Ewcn  and  Company  for  the  au- 
thor, and  sold  by  Mr.  James  M'Ewen,  bookseller 
in  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  booksellers  in  Glasgow," 
1719.  This  poem  was  dedicated  to  "  His  Grace, 
John,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,"  and  contained  some 
pleasing  enough  conceits,  very  prettily  turned. 
As  an  instauce  the  following  may  be  quoted  : 

"  Though  in  some  solitary  pathless  wild 
Where  mortal  never  trod,  nor  nature  smiled, 
My  cruel  fate  should  doom  my  endless  stay. 

To  sjiunter  all  my  lingVing  life  away, 
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Yet  still  I'll  have  society  enough. 
While  West  with  virtue,  And  a  Pinch  of  Snuff, 
Enough  for  me  the  conscious  joys  to  hud. 
And  silent  raptures  of  an  honest  mine1  " 


Amuthsott.  viscount  of,  a  title  possessed  by  a  family  of 
indent  descent,  bearing  that  surname,  in  Kincardineshire; 
the  first  of  whom,  Hugo  de  Aberbothenoth,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Ijon,  and  derived  his  name,  in 
1105,  from  lands  which  came  to  him  by  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Osbertus  Oliphard,  sheriff  of  Mearns.  Those 
famdf  now  form  tho  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Arbuthnott, 
and  have  passed  to  the  present  viscount  through  no  less  than 
twenty-two  generations.  Previous  to  the  twelfth  century 
the  name  waa  Aberbothenothe ;  abont  1335,  it  had  become 
Aberbuthnot,  and  about  I -MS,  Arbuthnott. 

The  name  of  Aberbothenothe  is  understood  to  mean  "  the 
confluence  of  the  water  below  the  baron's  house,"  bring  de- 
rived from  Alter,  the  influx  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  or  of  a 
smaller  stream  into  a  larger  Both,  or  Bothtma,  a  dwelling,  a 
baronial  residence;  and  A«A  or  A'eoM-ea,  the  stream  that 
descends  or  is  lower  than  something  else  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; a  derivation  which  is  peiiectly  applicable  to  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle,  and  to  the  present  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Arbuthnott.    [See  Statistical  Account,  vol.  xL] 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  Duncan  dc  Aber- 
bothenothe was  witness  to  a  donation  of  that  sovereign  in 
1242.  His  son,  Hugh,  is  witness,  along  with  his  father,  de- 
signed Duncanus  Dominus  de  Aberbothenoth,  to  a  charter  of 
Robert,  the  son  of  Warucbald,  to  the  monastery  of  Aherbroth- 
wick.  His  son  and  successor,  Hugh,  called  from  tho  flaxen 
colour  of  hi*  hair,  Hugo  Blundua  or  le  Blond,  to  distinguish 
him  from  two  predecessors  of  the  same  name,  was  laird  of 
Arbuthnott  in  1282,  in  which  year  he  bestowed  the  patron- 
age of  the  church  of  Garvock.  in  pure  alms,  on  the  monastery 
of  Arbroath.  "  for  tl>e  safety  of  his  soul,"  which  patronage, 
with  many  others,  at  the  Reformation,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  king.  Along  with  the  patronage  he  gave  one  ox-gang  of 
land,  lying  adjacent  to  the  church  of  Garvock,  with  pasturage 
for  100  sheep,  4  horses,  10  oxen,  and  20  cows.  Hugo  le 
Blond  dii"d  about  the  end  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
buried  at  Arbuthnott,  where  there  is  an  ancient  fnll-length 
stone  statue  of  him,  in  a  reclining  posture,  with  the  face  look- 
ing upwards,  and  the  feet  resting  on  the  figure  of  a  dog.  His 
own  and  bis  wife's  arms,  the  latter  being  the  same  with  those 
of  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  Morcvilles,  constables  of 
Scotland,  are  cut  on  the  stone  on  which  the  statue  lies. 

In  1356  Philip  de  Arbuthnott,  fourth  direct  descendant  from 
Hugh  le  Blond,  was  a  benefactor  to  the  church  of  the  Carme- 
lite friars,  Aberdeen.  His  son  and  heir,  Hngh  Arbuthnott, 
was  accessary  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  Meams, 
upon  great  provocation,  to  the  slaughter  of  John  Melville,  of 
Glenbervic,  sheriff  of  that  county,  about  1420.  According  to 
tradition,  Melville  had,  by  a  strict  exercise  of  his  authority  as  | 
sheriff,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  surrounding  barons, 
who  teased  the  regent,  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  by  repeated 
complaints  against  him.  At  last,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  the 
n-grnt  incautiously  exclaimed  to  Barclay,  laird  of  Mathrrs 
(ancestor  of  Captain  Barclay  Allardice"  of  Trie),  who  had 
come  to  him  with  another  complaint  against  Melville,  "Sor- 
row gin  that  sheriff  were  sodden,  and  supped  in  broo."  Most 
of  those  who  have  related  this  story  state,  that  it  was  the 
king,  James  the  First,  who  made  this  exclamation,  but  his 
nwijesty  was  then  a  prisoner  in  England.  Barclay,  immedi- 
ately returning  home,  assembled  his  neighbonrs,  the  lairds  of 


Ijiuriston,  Arbuthnott,  Pitarrow  and  Halkcrton,  who  ap- 
pointed a  great  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Garvock,  U> 
w  hich  they  invited  the  devoted  Melville;  and  having  prepared 
a  large  fire  and  cauldron  of  boiling  water  in  a  retired  place, 
tbey  decoyed  the  unsuspecting  Melville  to  the  fatal  spot, 
knocked  him  down,  stripped  him,  and  sen  threw  him  into 
the  cauldron.  After  he  was  boiM  or  sodden  for  some  time, 
they  each  took  a  spoonful  of  the  soup.  To  screen  himself 
from  justice,  Barclay  built  a  fortress  in  the  parish  of  St 
Cyrus,  called  the  Kaim  of  Mathers,  on  a  perpendicular  and 
peninsular  rock,  sixty  feet  above  tbe  sea,  where,  in  those 
days,  he  lived  quite  secure.  The  laird  of  Arbnthnott  claimed 
and  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  clan  Macduff,  which, 
in  case  of  homicide,  allowed  a  pardon  to  any  one  within  the 
ninth  degree  of  kindred  to  Macduff.  Thane  of  Fife,  who 
should  flee  to  his  cross,  which  then  stood  near  Lindores,  of. 
the  march  between  Fife  and  Strnthern,  and  pay  a  fine.  The 
pardon  is  still  extant  in  Arbuthnott  House.  The  rest  were 
outlawed.    He  died  in  |4M> 

His  descendant,  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnott  of  Arbuthnott,  was 
knighted  by  King  Chattel  the  First,  and  for  his  enduring 
loyalty  ennobled  in  1641,  by  being  created  Viscount  Arbuth- 
nott and  lord  Inverbervie.  Robert  the  second  viscount  of 
Arbuthnott  succeeded  his  father  in  1<V>5,  and  died  in  Juno 
1682.  By  his  first  wife,  Ijuly  Elizabeth  Keith,  second 
daughter  of  William  seventh  earl  Marischal,  he  had  a  son 
Robert,  third  viscount,  and  a  daughter,  and  by  his  second 
wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Gordon  of  Pitlurg  and 
Straloch,  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  Hon. 
Alexander  Arbuthnott,  the  second  son  by  the  second  marriage, 
who  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland  at  the  union  of  1707,  married  Jean,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Maitland  of  Pitrichie  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, heir  to  her  brother.  Sir  Charles,  who  died  in  1704,  and 
lie  in  consequence  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Maitland. 

John,  the  seventh  viscount  of  Arbuthnott.  married  in  De- 
cember 1776,  Isabella,  Sd  daughter  of  William  Graham.  Esq. 
of  Morphie.  Kincardineshire,  and  by  her.  who  died  in  IRIS, 
he  had  John,  8th  viscount.  General  Hugh  Arbuthnott.  long 
M.P.  for  Kincardineshire,  5  other  sons,  and  2  riitucl iters. 

Tl»e  8th  viscount  succeeded  on  his  father's  death,  Feb.  27. 
1800,  and  in  June  1805  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Clova.  sister  of  the  ninth  earl  of 
Airlle,  with  issue,  6  sons  and  7  daughters.  He  died  Jan.  10. 
I860,  when  his  eldest  son,  John,  became  9th  visconnt.  His 
lordship  married,  in  1837,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  8th  earl 
of  Airlie;  issue,  3  sons  and  a  daughter. 

ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,  an  eminent  di- 
vine, and  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  was  the  second  son  of  Andrew  Ar- 
buthnot  of  Pitcarles,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Robert 


Arbuthnott  of  Arbnthnott,  and  the  brother  of  the 
baron  or  proprietor  of  Arbuthnott,  in  Kincardine- 
shire, and  not  the  baron  himself,  as  generally 
stated  by  his  biographers.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  Strachan  of  Monboddo, 
and  sister  of  Alexander  Strachan  of  Thornton. 
He  was  born  in  1538.  According  to  Archbishop 
Spottiswood,  he  studied  at  the,  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  but  Dr.  Mackenzie  says  that  he  received 
his  education  at  Kings  college,  Aberdeen,  f.l/ac 
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ketuie's  Live*  of  Scot*  Writers,  vol.  iii.  p.  186.] 
The  former  is  likely  to  be  correct,  as  in  the  year 
1560  his  name  appears  the  ninth  in  a  Hot  of  young 
j  men  at  St.  Andrews  best  qnalified  for  the  minis- 
try and  teaching,  given  in  to  the  first  General  As- 
sembly. [Calderwood'$  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii  p.  45.]  In  1561  he  went  to  France, 
and  for  the  space  of  five  years  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  at  Bonrges,  nnder  the  famous  Cn- 
jacius.  This  has  led  his  biographers  to  state  that 
it  was  with  the  view  of  following  the  profession 
of  an  advocate  in  his  native  country  ;  but  it  was 
then  usual  for  students  of  divinity  to  make  dvfl 
law  a  branch  of  their  studies.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1566,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  as  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  church.  On  the  loth 
July  1568  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  church 
of  Logic  Buchan,  one  of  the  common  kirks  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  first  of  July  of  that  year,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  revising  a  book  entitled  'The 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Chnrch,"  published  by  one  Tho- 
mas Bassenden,  a  printer  of  that  city,  which  had 
given  great  offence  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  Assembly,  chiefly  on  account  of  an  assertion 
contained  in  it,  that  the  king  was  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  For  this,  and  for  having 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm- Book,  an  indecent 
gong  called  '  Welcome  Fortune,*  the  Assembly  or- 
dained Baasenden  to  call  in  all  the  copies  of  these 
books  which  he  had  sold,  and  to  sell  no  more  of 
them,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  printing 
anything  without  the  liceuse  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  revisal  by  a  committee  of  the  church  of 
such  books  as  pertain  to  religion.  [Rooke  of  the 
Univertoll  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  100.] 

In  the  year  1569,  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  the 
principal  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with  the 
snb-principal  and  three  of  the  regents  of  that  uni- 
versity, having  been  ejected  from  their  offices,  on 
account  of  their  adherence  to  popery,  and  refusal 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Mr.  Arbnthnot 
was  promoted  to  the  vacant  principalship  on  the 
8d  July  of  that  year,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
he  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Arbuthnott  in 
Kincardineshire,  "  provyding  he  adininistrat  the 
sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  ellis  travell  [that 


is,  labour]  in  some  others  als  necessar  vocation 
to  the  utility  of  the  kirk,  and  approvit  by  the 
samcn."  The  emoluments  of  his  two  parochial 
charges  were  probably  his  only  support  as  princi- 
pal, the  funds  of  the  college  having  been  greatly 
dilapidated  by  his  predecessor,  Principal  Anderson, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  deprived 
for  his  adherence  to  popery.  To  the  university 
Principal  Arbnthnot  rendered  the  most  important 
services,  both  in  the  augmentation  of  its  funds, 
and  by  his  assiduity  and  success  in  teaching. 
"  By  his  diligent  teaching  and  dexterous  govern- 
ment." says  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  "  he  not 
only  revived  the  study  of  good  letters,  but  gained 
many  from  the  superstitions  whereunto  they  were 
given."  In  1572  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  held  at  St.  Andrews,  which  strenu-  I 
ously  opposed  a  scheme  of  church  government 
called  '  The  Book  of  policy,'  proposed  by  the 
regent  Morton  and  his  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  old  titles  in  the  chnrch,  and  retaining 
among  themselves  all  the  temporalities  annexed 
to  them.  The  same  year  he  established  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  of  learning,  by  the  publication  at 
Edinburgh,  in  quarto,  of  his  '  Orationcs  dc  Ori- 
gine  et  Diguitate  Juris,'  a  production  which  was 
honoured  with  an  encomiastic  poem  by  Thomas 
Maitland,  who  represents  Arbuthnot  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  native  country.  [/V- 
litia  Poetarum  Scotorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  153  ]  "To 
enhance  the  value  of  this  eulogimn,"  says  Dr. 
Irving,  "  it  must  be  recollected  that  Maitland  was 
a  zealous  Catholic." 

From  this  time  Arbuthnot  began  to  take  a  lead 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  during  the  minority 
of  James  the  Sixth,  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
employed  on  the  part  of  the  church,  in  its  tedious 
contest  with  the  regency,  concerning  the  plan  of 
ecclesiastical  government  to  be  adopted.  Of  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  6th  ] 
August,  1573,  he  was  chosen  moderator.  In  that 
of  Edinburgh  March  6th,  1574,  he  was  appointed, 
with  three  others,  to  summon  before  them  the 
chapter  of  Murray,  accused  of  giving  their  letters 
testimonial  in  favour  of  George  Douglas,  bishop 
of  that  see,  "  without  just  trial  and  due  exami- 
nation of  his  life,  and  qualification  in  literature." 
[Caldencoorfs  Hint,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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I  vol.  iii.  p.  304.1  Tlits  assenihlv  also  authorized 
him,  with  Mr.  Johu  How  and  otbei-s.  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  polity  for  the  appro- 
val of  the  members.  He  was  at  the  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgh  iu  August,  1575. 
"  Efter  the  Assemblie,"  (says  James  Melville,) 

i  u  we  passed  to  Angnss  in  compauie  with  Mr.  Al- 
exander Arbuthnot,  a  man  of  singular  gifts  of 
lerning,  wesdome,  godliness,  and  sweitness  of  na- 
ture, then  priucipall  of  the  collage  of  Alierdein; 
whom  withe  Mr.  Andro  [Melville]  coinmunicat 
aijent  the  haill  ordour  of  his  collage  in  doctriue  and 
discipline,  and  aggreit  as  thcrefter  was  sett  dow  n  in 
the  new  reformation  of  the  said  collages  of  Glasgow 

,  and  Abcrdein."  [.Ue/ri/fe'j  Diary,  p.  41.]  Hew-as 
again  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  1st  April  1577.  Iu  the 
Assembly  which  met  in  that  city  iu  October  of 

I  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  with  Andrew- 
Melville  and  George  Hay,  to  attend  a  council 

I  wbich  was  expected  to  meet  at  Magdebnrg  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. [Booke  of  the  UnirerstUl  Kirk  of  Scot  laud, 
page  1G9.]  The  council,  however,  was  not  con- 
vened. A  copy  of  the  heads  of  the  jKjIiey  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  having  been,  by  order 
of  that  General  Assembly,  presented  to  the  earl 
of  Morton  as  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  so- 
lution of  doubts  and  the  removal  of  difficulties, 
he  was  referred  to  Principal  Arbuthnot,  Patrick 
Adamsou,  and  Andrew  Melville,  and  niue  other 
commissioners  of  inferior  eminence.  [Ibid.  p.  171.] 
In  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
24th  April  1578,  it  was  rc.*olvcd  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  and 
another  to  his  council;  and  that  if  a  conference 
should  be  demanded,  they,  OS  their  part,  would 
uominate  Arbuthnot,  Andrew  Melville,  and  ten 
others,  to  attend  at  any  appointed  time.  [Ibid. 
p.  175.]  In  the  Assembly  which  convened  at 
Slirliug,  11th  June  of  the  same  year,  Arbuthnot, 
with  some  others,  was  empowered  to  confer  with 
several  of  the  nobility,  prelates,  and  geutry,  rela- 
tive to  the  polity  of  the  church.  In  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th 
April  1583,  Arbuthnot,  with  David  Ferguson  and 
Johu  Durie,  was  directed  to  wait  upon  the  king 
and  council,  to  request,  iu  name  of  the  Assembly, 


the  dismissal  of  M.  Mauuiugville,  the  Freuch  am- 
bassador, whose  popish  practices  had  excited  much 
alarm,  as  well  as  to  complain  of  sundry  other 
grievances.    He  was  also  uamed  iu  a  commission, 
with  Mr.  Robert  Pont  and  five  oihers,  or  any  four 
of  them,  to  vi»it  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  how  the  rents  thereol 
were  bestowed,  what  order  and  diligence  were 
used  by  the  regents  or  professors  in  teaching,  and 
how  order  was  kept  among  the  students.  With 
Messrs.  Andrew  and  George  Hay  he  was  also  em- 
powered to  present  to  the  king  and  council  such 
heads,  articles,  and  complaints  as  the  Assembly 
might  determine,  and  to  confer,  treat,  and  reason 
thereu|K>n,  and  to  receive  his  majesty's  answer  to 
the  same.    [Caldericood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  707,  708.] 
The  leading  part  which  he  took  iu  ecclesiastical 
matters  seems  to  have  rendered  him  an  object  ot 
suspicion  and  displeasure  to  James  the  Sixth ;  for 
when,  in  the  same  year  (1583),  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king 
commanded  him  to  remain  in  his  college,  under 
pain  of  horning.    The  Assembly  saw  iu  this  arbi- 
trary exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rights.    They  therefore  re- 
monstrated against  it,  but  his  majesty  answered 
generally  that  he  aud  his  council  had  good  grounds 
and  reasons  for  what  had  been  done.  Arbuthnot 
is  said  to  have  had  some  bias  towards  the  cpiscoptl 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  w  hatever  might  Ik- 
his  private  sentiments,  he  adhered  with  steadiness 
to  the  presbyterian  party.    It  is  thought,  and  in- 
deed Dr.  Mackenzie  confidently  asserts,  that  he 
had  given  offence  to  the  king  by  priuting  Buch- 
anan's History  of  Scotland,  iu  the  year  1582, 
[Livn  of  Scot*  Writer*,  vol.  iii.  p.  102,]  and  other 
authors  have  also  supposed  that  he  was  the  iden- 
tical Alexander  Arbuthnot  who  at  that  period 
held  the  office  of  king's  printer.    On  this  point 
Dr.  Irving  particulnrly  quotes  James  Mau,  who, 
iu  his  1  Censure  of  Ruddiinau's  Philological  Notes 
on  Buchanan,'  (p.  99.  Aberdeen,  1753,  12mo,) 
maintained.   "  with   ridiculous  j>ertinacity,"  as 
Chalmers  iu  his  Life  of  Ruddimati  says,  that 
Principal  Arbuthnot  was  indeed  the  printer  of 
Buchanan's  History.   The  mistake  has  been  cor- 
rected by  Chalmers,  w  ho,  on  referring  to  the  w  rit 
of  privy  seal,  found  that  the  Alexander  Arbutu- 
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not  therein  mentioned  as  king's  printer  was  deno- 
minated a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  therefore  was 
•  different  person  from  the  principal  of  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.    [Life  of  Ruddiman,  p.  72.] 

The  restriction  placed  on  him  by  King  James 
is  supposed  to  have  seriously  affected  his  health 
and  spirits.  He  fell  into  a  decline,  and  died  un- 
married, at  Aberdeen,  on  the  10th  of  October 
1*)H3,  before  he  had  completed  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  his  remains 
were  Interred  in  the  chapel  of  King's  college. 

Principal  Arbnthnnt  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  degree  of  good  sense  and  moderation  which  em- 
inently qualified  him  for  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  ami  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  severe 
calamity  to  the  national  church  and  to  the  nation- 
al literature.  Andrew  Melville  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  an  elegant  epitaph  in  Latin,  which  will  be 
found  in  Irving's  Life  of  Arbuthnot  {Lives  of  Scots 
Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  177),  quoted  from  the  Delititr 
Pottarum  Scotorum,  (torn.  ii.  p.  120).  James 
Melville,  in  his  Diary,  has  pronounced  Arbnthnot 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  whom  Europe 
could  at  that  time  boast.  His  character  has  been 
thus  delineated  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood  :  14  He 
Win  greatly  loved  of  all  men,  hated  of  none,  and 
in  such  account  for  his  moderation  with  the  chief 
men  of  these  parts,  that  without  his  advice  they 
could  almost  do  nothing;  which  put  him  in  a  great 
fashrie,  whereof  lie  did  oft  complain :  pleasant 
and  jocund  in  conversation,  and  in  all  science.- 
cxpert;  a  good  poet,  mathematician,  philosopher, 
theologue,  lawyer,  and  in  medicine  skilful ;  so  as 
in  even'  subject  he  could  promptly  discourse,  and 
to  good  purpose."  Notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  name  of  Prin- 
cipal Arbuthnot  lias  never  been  found  subjected 
to  censure.  Even  the  papists  themselves  appear 
to  have  revered  his  virtues.  Nicol  Bume,  in  his 
'  Admonition  to  the  Antichiistian  Ministers  of  the 
Deformit  Kirk  of  Scotland,'  written  in  1581,  while 
he  has  treated  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  thus  respectfully  speaks 
of  Arbuthnot; 

'  Rot  rit.  godc  I>»r<!.  qtthn  units  thy  name  hea  kend. 
May,  or  tbay  de,  find  for  rhair  saolis  remold: 
With  thy  elect  Arbuthnot  I  commend, 

Althocht  the  lave  to  G*MT*  haist  with  speed." 


Three  Scottish  poems,  published  in  Piukcrtou's 
4  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,'  have  been  attributed  to 
Principal  Arbuthnot.  Dr.  Irving  in  his  Life  of 
Arbuthnot  gives  extracts  from  two  of  these,  '  The 
Miseries  of  a  Pure  [poor]  Scholar,'  and  'The 
Praises  of  Women,1  which  show  the  author  to  have 
l)cen  an  ingenious  and  pleasing  poet.  The  Mait- 
land  MSS.  preserve  several  of  his  pieces  not  hith- 
|  erto  published.  [See  Irting\  Lh-es  of  Scottish 
Poets,  vol.  il.  p.  169.]  Principa.  Arbuthnot  left 
in  manuscript  an  account  of  the  Arbuthnott  fa- 
mily, entitled  '  Originis  et  iucrementi  Arbuthno- 
ticjv  familia;  descriptio  historica,'  which  is  still 
preserved.  It  was  afterwards  translated  by  George 
Morrison,  minister  of  Benholme,  and  continued 
to  the  period  of  the  Restoration  by  Alexander 
Arbnthnott.  episcopalian  minister  of  Arbuthnott, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  wit,  the  subject  of  the 
succeeding  notice. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  certainly  the  most  learned,  of 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Arbuthnott,  episcopalian  clergyman  at 
Arbuthnott  in  Kincardineshire,  and  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Lamy,  from  the  parish  of  Maryton,  near 
Montrose.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Arbuth- 
nott in  April  1667,  and  received  the  elementary 
part  of  his  education  at  the  parish  school.  About 
the  year  1680  he  and  his  elder  brother  Robert,  af- 
terwards a  banker  in  Paris,  went  to  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  all  the  academical  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  after  finishing  his  medical  studies,  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree.  At  the  revolution  his 
father,  not  complying  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  was  deprived  of  his  living,  and  in  conse 
qnence  retired  to  the  castle  of  Hallgreen  near 
Bervie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed, by  inheritance,  a  small  property  called 
Kingomey ;  and  his  two  sons  were  compelled  to 
trust  to  their  own  exertions  for  getting  forward  iu 
the  world.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  push  his  fortune  in  I/ondon,  and 
on  his  arrival  there,  he  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  a  Mr.  William  Pate,  a  woollen- 
draper.  For  some  time  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  mathematics,  and  soon  distinguished 
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himself  by  bid  writings.  His  first  work  appeared 
in  1697,  entitled  an  'Examination  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's Account  of  the  Deluge,'  being  an  answer 
to  a  work  of  that  gentleman  bearing  the  title  of 
an  'Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,'  which  had  appeared  two  years  before. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  Arbuthnot's  fame, 
which  was  much  extended  by  an  able  treatise 
published  by  him  in  1700.  'On  the  usefulness  of 
the  .Mathematics  to  young  students  in  the  univer- 
sities.' In  1704,  in  consequence  of  a  curious  and 
instructive  dissertation  '  On  the  Regularity  of  the 
Births  of  both  sexes,'  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  that  year,  No.  328,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  learned  body.  It  would  appear 
from  the  signature  to  his  letters,  that  on  first 
going  to  London  he  himself  continued  to  spell  his 
name  with  the  two  t's  at  the  end  of  it,  as  is  the 
correct  way,  but  in  process  of  time  one  of  the  t's 
was  dropped  as  unnecessary. 

In  1705  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  consort 
of  Queen  Anne,  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Epsom. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  happening  to  be  on  the  spot,  was 
called  to  his  assistance,  aud,  under  his  care,  his 
royal  highness  soon  recovered.  Arbuthnot  was. 
in  consequence,  appointed  physician  extraordinary 
to  the  queen,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1709,  he  was  promoted  to  be  fourth  physician  in 
ordinary  to  her  majesty;  that  is,  one  of  her  do- 
mestic physicians.  His  skill  having  beeu  the 
means  of  recovering  het  majesty  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  drew  from  his  friend  Gay  the  follow- 
ing elegant  pastoral  compliment: 

"  While  thus  we  stood,  as  in  a  stound. 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew.  the  grouml. 
Full  soon,  by  bonfire  and  by  bell, 
We  learnt  our  Gep»  was  passing  well : 
A  skilful  leech,  so  God  him  speed. 
They  say  had  wrought  this  blessed  ib-ed 
This  leech  Akiutiijcott  was  yclept; 
Who  many  a  night  not  once  had  slept. 
But  watch'd  oar  gracious  sovereign  still, 
For  who  could  rest  when  she  was  ill  ? 
Oh!  may'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep! 
.Sheer,  swains  1  oh,  sheer  your  softest  sheep. 
To  swell  his  couch,  for  well  I  ween 
He  tared  the  realm  who  saved  the  queen." 


IL 


In  the  month  of  April,  1710,  he  was  admitted 


I  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  college  of  physicians.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  royal  mistress 
appears  by  the  terms  in  which  he  is  sjioken  of  by 
Dean  Swift,  who  calls  him  "the  queen's  favourite 
physician,"  and  again,  "the  queen's  favourite." 
Being  thus  distinguished  by  his  professional  ab:- 
lities,  his  influence  at  court,  and  his  literary  at- 
tainments, Arbuthnot  acquired  the  friendship  not 
only  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Tory  party,  to 
which  he  belonged,  such  as  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  but  that  of  all  the  wits  aud  scholars  of 
his  time.  On  Swift's  visit  to  London  in  1710,  a 
strict  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  and 
soon  after  Pope  was  added  to  the  number  of  his 
friends,  as  were  also  Prior  and  Gay. 

In  the  year  1712,  appeared  the  first  part  of 
'The  History  of  John  Bull,"  of  which  it  has  beeu 
jnstly  said,  that  "  never  was  a  political  allegory 
managed  with  more  exquisite  humour,  or  a  more 
skilful  adaptation  of  characters  and  circumstances." 
The  doubt  entertained  respecting  the  author  of 
this  satire  has  been  dispelled  by  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  both  distinctly  attribute  it  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
Pope  declared  that  Arbuthnot  was  the  "sole 
author."  The  object  of  this  highly  humorous  pro- 
duction was  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Marlborough,  and  to  render  the 
country  discontented  with  the  war  then  raging 
with  France.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  one  of  the 
literary  phalanx  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Harley 
and  the  Tories,  was  aware  how  entirely  that  min- 
ister's power  depended  on  a  peace  with  France, 
and,  therefore,  he  applied  all  the  vigour  of  his  wit 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  story  contained  in  the  '  History  of  John 
Bull,'  united  to  its  intelligible,' straightforward, 
comic  hnmour,  procured  for  it  a  favourable  recep- 
tion even  where;  but  to  jKjlitlcians,  the  exquisite 
skill  of  its  satire  gave  it  a  peculiar  relish.  After 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  a  supple- 
ment to  the  'History'  appeared;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  this  is  a  genuine  production  of 
Arbnthnot's  pen.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
first  two  parts  as  printed  in  Sw  ift's  works,  are  all 
that  proceeded  from  Arbuthnot. 

Early  in  the  year  1714  he  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  Pope  and  Swift,  jointly  to  write  a 
satire  on  the  abuses  of  human  learning,  in  the  style 
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afford  a  half  pint  of  claret."  He  is  said,  with 
Pope,  to  have  assisted  Gay  in  the  farce  of  4  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage,'  which  was  brought  ont  in 
1716,  but  met  with  no  success. 

In  the  autumn  of  1722,  Arbnthnot  visited  Bath, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  wan  accompa- 
nied by  his  brother,  who  had  shortly  before  ar- 
rived in  England.  Mr.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  a 
person  of  a  singularly  benevolent  character,  and 
is  thus  commemorated  in  a  letter  from  Pope  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Digby,  "  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  going  to 
Bath,— his  brother,  who  is  lately  come  to  Eng- 
land, goes  also  to  the  Bath,  and  is  a  more  extra- 
ordinary man  than  he,  and  worth  your  going  thi- 
ther on  purpose  to  know  him.  The  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  so  long  dead  to  our  world,  is  revived 
in  him.  He  is  a  philosopher  all  of  fire ;  so  warm- 
ly, nay  so  wildly  in  the  right,  that  he  forces  all 
others  about  him  to  be  so  too,  and  draws  them 
into  his  own  vortex.  He  is  a  star  that  looks  as  if 
it  were  all  fire,  but  is  all  benignity,  all  gentle  and 
beneficial  influence.  If  there  lie  other  men  in  the 
world  that  would  serve  a  friend,  yet  he  is  the 
only  one,  I  believe,  that  could  make  even  an  ene- 
my serve  a  friend." 

Oh  the  80th  September  1723,  Arbuthnot  was 
chosen  second  censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
In  the  autumn  of  1725  he  had  a  dangerous  illness. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  visited  by  Pope,  who 
thus  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  illness 
to  Dean  Swift :  44  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is,  at  this  time, 
ill  of  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  an  iniposthnme 
in  the  bowel*,  which  is  broke :  hut  the  event  is 
very  nrtcertain.  Whatever  that  be  (he  bids  me 
tell  you,  and  I  write  this  by  him)  he  lives  and 
dies  your  faithful  friend,  nud  oue  reason  he  has  to 
desire  a  little  longer  life  is,  the  wish  to  sec  you 
Once  more."  In  1727  he  was  chosen  an  elect  of 
the  Royal  college  of  Physicians,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  Harveian  oration  for  that  year.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  great  work,  en- 
titled 'Tables  of  Ancient  Coins.  Weights,  and 
Measures,  explained  and  exemplified  in  several 
dissertations,'  4to.  This  volume,  which  does  great 
honour  to  the  antiquarian  knowledge  and  indus- 
try of  the  writer,  though  not  wholly  free  from  in- 
accuracies, has  ever  since  been  considered  a  stand- 
ard work.    In  1732  he  published  a  professional 


treatise  4  On  the  nature  and  choice  of  Aliments  f 
and  in  the  following  year  an  essay  '  On  the  effect 
of  Air  on  Human  Bodies :'  both  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  Boerhaave,  the  prevailing  system  of 
the  time.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  led  to 
write  these  works  from  the  consideration  of  his  own 
mnlady,  an  asthmatic  affection,  which  gradually 
increasing  with  his  years,  became  at  last  incura- 
ble. A  little  bcfo'P  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
publication  he  snstained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  son  Charles,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  41  whose  life."  he  says,  44  if  it  had  so 
pleased  God,  he  would  willingly  have  redeemed 
with  his  own."  Another  son  had  died  prcvionslj 
in  the  year  1730. 

In  his  latter  years  Dr.  Arbuthnot  wns  grievously 
afflicted  with  asthma,  and  in  1732  he  retired  to 
Hampstead,  a  village  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pure  air  of  that  elevated  spot. 
"  I  came  out  to  this  place,"  he  says,  in  nn  affect- 
ing letter  to  his  friend  Swift,  dated  October  4. 
44  so  reduced  by  dropsy  and  an  asthma,  that  1 
could  neither  sleep,  breathe,  eat,  nor  move.  1 
most  earnestly  desired  and  begced  of  God  that  he 
would  take  me."  His  attachment  to  Swift  is 
strongly  and  tenderly  manifested  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter.  44 1  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  we 
shall  never  see  one  another  more  in  this  world.  I 
shall  to  the  last  moment  preserve  my  love  and 
esteem  for  you.  lx-ing  well  assured  you  will  never 
leave  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour;  for  all  that 
is  in  this  world  is  not  worth  the  least  deviation 
from  that  way."  In  the  same  strain  of  earnest 
friendship  he  had  a  little  while  previously  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Pope.  44  As  for  you,  my  good 
friend,  I  think,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  there 
have  not  been  any  of  those  little  suspicious  or 
jealonsies  that  often  affect  the  sinccrest  friend- 
ships; I  am  sure  not  on  my  side.  I  must  be  so 
sincere  as  to  own,  that  though  I  could  not  help 
valuing  you  for  those  talents  which  the  world 
prizes,  yet  they  were  not  the  foundation  of  my 
friendship;  they  were  quite  of  another  sort;  nor 
shall  I  at  present  offend  you  by  enumerating  them ; 
nnd  I  make  it  my  last  request  that  you  will  con- 
tinue that  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice 
which  you  seem  naturally  endued  with;  bnt  still 
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with  a  regard  to  your  own  safety;  and  study  more 
to  reform  than  chastise,  though  the  one  cannot  be 
effected  without  the  other.  A  recovery  in  my  case, 
nnd  at  my  age,  is  impossible;  the  kindest  wish  of 
my  friends  is  eutftanasia  [meaning  a  happy  and 
easy  death].  Living  or  dying  I  shall  always  be 
yours." 

Finding  no  relief  from  the  change  of  air,  Arhuth- 
not  left  Hampstead,  and  returned  to  his  house  in 
Ixmdon,  situated  in  Cork  Street.  Burlington  gar- 
dens, where  he  died,  on  the  27th  February,  1735. 
His  only  surviving  son,  George,  filled  the  lucrative 
past  of  secondary  in  the  Exchequer-office,  under 
Lord  Masham.  and  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Pope.  He  died  8th  September  177'.),  aged  7C. 
He  also  left  two  daughters,  one  named  Anne,  who 
both  died  unmarried.  The  subjoined  portrait  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  taken  from  an  engraving  from  a 
scarce  print  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Musgrave.  Bart. 


Among  Arbuthnot's  more  humorous  pieces,  be- 
sides the  1  History  of  John  Bull'  already  mention- 
ed, '  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Altercations  or 
Scoldings  of  the  Ancients,'  and  '  The  Art  of  Poli- 
tieal  Lying,"  are  the  most  celebrated.  He  did  not 
excel  in  poetry,  and  seldom  attempted  it.  In 


I  )t id-ley's  Collection  there  is  a  didactic  poem  writ- 
ten by  him,  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  senti- 
ment, with  the  title  of 4  Know  Thyself!'  His  well 
known  epitaph  on  Colonel  Cbartres,  a  noted  usurer 
of  the  time,  beginning  "  Here  continues  to  rot,"  &c. 
is  a  masterly  specimen  of  his  powers  of  satire.  He 
was  also  skilled  in  music;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  an  anthem  and  a  burlesque  song  of  his 
composition.  [//»'*/.  of  Music,  vol.  v.  p.  126.] 
In  1751  two  12mo  volumes  were  published,  en- 
titled 'The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,'  containing  some  of  his  genuine  pro- 
ductions, but  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents 
were  declared  by  hU  son  to  be  spurious. 

By  his  brother  wits  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  held  in 
high  estimation.  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  'Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires.'  and  Swift  has  more  than 
once  mentioned  him  with  praise  in  his  poems,  for 
instance  when  he  feelingly  laments  that  he  was 

"  Far  from  his  kind  Arbuthnot's  aid, 
Who  knows  bis  art,  but  not  bis  trail*." 

"His  good  morals,"  Pope  used  to  say,  "were 
equal  to  any  man's ;  but  his  wit  and  humour  su- 
perior to  all  mankind."  "  He  has  more  wit  than 
we  all  have,"  said  Swift  to  a  lady,  who  desired 
his  opinion  of  him.  "  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to 
his  wit."  His  character  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson :  "  Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  com- 
prehension, skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the 
sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and 
able  to  animate  his  mass  of  know  ledge  by  a  bright 
and  active  imagination  ;  a  scholar,  with  great 
brilliance  of  wit ;  a  wit,  w  ho,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  religi- 
ous zeal ;  a  man  estimable  for  his  learning,  amia- 
ble for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety."  He 
was  distinguished  in  an  eminent  degree  for  genu- 
ine benevolence  and  goodness,  while  his  warmth 
of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  him 
much  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends,  towards 
whom  be  displayed  the  most  constant  affection 
and  attachment.  Notwithstanding  his  powers  of 
satire,  all  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  united 
in  his  praise.  "  His  very  sarcasms,"  says  I/>rd 
Orrery,  "  are  the  satirical  sarcasms  of  good  na- 
ture ;  they  are  like  slaps  on  the  face  given  in  jest, 
the  effects  of  which  will  raise  a  blush,  but  no 
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blackness  will  appear  after  the  blows.  He  laughs 
as  jovially  as  an  attendant  upon  Bacchus,  but 
continues  as  sober  and  considerate  as  a  disciple 
of  Socrates.  He  is  seldom  serious,  except  in  his 
attacks  upon  vice,  and  there  his  spirit  rises  with 
a  manly  strength,  and  a  noble  indignation.  No 
man  exceeded  him  in  the  moral  duties  of  life,  a 
merit  still  more  to  his  honour,  as  the  united  powers 
of  wit  and  genins  are  seldom  submissive  enough 
to  confine  themselves  within  the  limitations  of 
morality."  In  the  Biographia  Britannica  Arbuth- 
not  is  said,  but  at  what  particular  period  we  are 
not  informed,  to  have  been  for  some  time  steward 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  essays  on  the  current 
events  of  the  day  in  a  great  folio  paper  book, 
which  used  to  lie  in  his  parlour,  and  sach  was  his 
good  nature  and  indulgence  to  his  children,  that 
he  suffered  them  to  tear  out  his  manuscript  at  one 
end  for  their  kites,  while  he  was  writing  them  at 
the  other. 

No  correct  list  of  his  productions  has  ever  been 
given.  The  following  is  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained : 

Kxaminati<<n  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
&c,  with  a  Comparison  between  Steno'*  Philosophy  and  the 
I >ixtor\  in  the  case  of  Marine  Bodk*  dug  up  out  of  the 
Earth.  By  J.  A.,  M.D.  With  u  Letter  to  the  Author,  con- 
cerning an  Abstract  of  Agostino  Scilla's  Hook  on  the  same 
subject,  by  W.  W.    Load  1695,  1697,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Knowledge. 
Land.  1700. 

Sermon  preached  to  the  People  at  the  Mercat -cross  of  Ed- 
inburgh, on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Lond.  1707,  8vo.  A 
Satire  supposed  (o  have  been  written  by  Arbuthnot. 

Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit,  or  the  History  of  .lohn  Bull,  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Strutt.  John  Bull,  Nicholas 
Frog,  and  Louis  Baboon,  who  spent  all  they  had  in  a  law- 
suit, in  4  part*:  with  an  appendix.    Lond.  1712.  8vo. 

Table*  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Measures, 
Weights,  and  Coins,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard,  and 
Explained  and  Exemplified  in  several  Dissertations.  U.tid. 
1705,  Bm  The  same,  by  his  son,  with  a  Poem  to  the  King. 
Lond.  1727.  4  to. 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  by  ..in.  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay.  Lond. 
1727,  3  vols.  Hvo. 

Essay,  concerning  the  Naiure  «f  Aliments,  the  Choice  of 
them,  &c.  Lond.  1781.  Another  edition,  with  Practical 
Rules  of  Diet  in  the  various  Constitution*  and  Diseases  of 
HttfMII  Bodies.  Land.  1732,  8vo.  1751,  1756.  Hvo.  In 
German.    Hamb.  1744,  4to. 

An  Esaav  on  the  Effect*  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.  Lond. 
1733,  1751,  1756,  8vo.    In  French.    Paris,  1742,  12mo. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Glasg. 
1750,  2  ml*.  8vo.  These  volumes,  now  very  scarce,  were 
disclaimed  in  an  advertisement  by  the  author's  son,  dated, 
London.  Sept.  25,  1750. 


» (ratio  Anniversaria  Harvejaaa,  Anni  1727,  in  his  mbcel- 
1751,  8ro. 

for  Divine  Providence,  drawn  from  the  equa. 
of  both  sexes.    Phil.  Trans.  1700,  Abr.  v. 
p.  606. 


AnovxK,  duke  of,  a  title  belonging  to  the  undent  family 
of  Campbell  of  Lochawe.  [See  Camprkll,  surname  of.] 
The  name  of  Argyle  is  derived  from  two  Gaelic,  words,  Earrn 
Ghaidhtal,  "the  country  of  the  western  Gael ;"  or,  according  to 
Skene,  from  Oirirynel,  as  the  ancient  district  of  Argyle  (which 
comprehended  also  Lochaber  and  Wester  Koss)  was  called  by 
the  Highlanders.  By  the  historians  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
district  is  included  under  the  term  of  Ergadia.  [Hutory  of'tht 
Highlander*,  vol  ii.  p.  88, J  In  the  middle  sge*  the  Mac- 
dougalls  of  Lorn  held  sway  over  Argyle  and  Mull;  while  the 
Maedonalds,  lords  of  the  Isles,  were  supreme  in  Islay,  Kin- 
tyre,  and  the  Southern  Islands.  The  power  of  the  Maedon- 
alds was  broken  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  their  estates  be- 
stowed on  the  Campbells,  who  originally  belonged  to  the 
ancient  earldom  of  Garmoran,  which  comprehended  Moydert, 
Arasaig,  Morar,  and  Knovdert.  Argyle  was  erected  into  an 
in  1457,  and  into  a  dukedom  in  1701. 


ARGYLE,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of,  see 
Campbell,  Archibald,  and  John. 

Akmmtiioxg,  the  name  of  a  famous  border  family,  winch 
with  its  various  branches,  chiefly  inhabited  Liddesdale,  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  original  surname  was  Fairbairn,  and 
belonged  to  the  armour-bearer  of  an  ancient  king  of  Scotland, 
who,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  battle,  was  straight- 
way remounted  by  Fairbairn  on  his  own  horse.  For  this 
timely  assistance,  the  king  amply  rewarded  him  with  lands 
on  the  borders,  and  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  no 
important  a  service  was  performed,  Fairbairn  having  taken 
the  king  by  the  thigh,  and  set  him  at  once  on  the  saddle,  his 
royal  master  gave  him  the  name  of  Armsth<).n<j,  and  assigned 
him  for  crest,  "  an  armed  hand  and  arm,  in  the  hand  a  leg 
and  foot  in  armour,  couped  at  the  thigh,  all  proper.""  Amongst 
the  clans  on  the  Scottish  aide  of  the  border,  the  Armstrongs 
were  formerly  one  of  the  most  numerous.  They  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  Liddesdale,  which  forms  the  southern  district 
of  Roxburghshire  and  of  the  debateable  land.  All  along  the 
bank*  of  the  Liddel.  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  fortresses  may 
still  be  traced.  The  habitual  depredations  or  this  border- 
race  had  rendered  them  so  active  and  daring,  nnd  at  the  sums 
time  so  cautious  and  circumspect,  that  they  seldom  failed 
either  in  their  attacks  or  in  securing  their  prey.  Kren  when 
assailed  by  superior  nuiiiltrs,  they  baffled  every  assault  by 
abandoning  their  dwellings,  and  retiring  with  their  families 
into  thick  woods  and  deep  morasses,  accessible  by  paths  only- 
known  to  themselves.  One  of  their  .nost  noted  places  of  re- 
fuge was  the  Tarras-moss,  a  frightful  and  desolate  marsh,  so 
deep  that  two  spears  tied  together  could  not  reach  the  bot- 
tom. Although  several  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  at- 
tempted to  break  the  chain  which  united  these  powerful  ard 
turbulent  chieftains,  none  ever  had  greater  occasion  to  lower 
their  power,  and  lessen  thoir  influence,  than  James  the  Fifth. 
The  hostile  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Armstrongs,  however, 
was  never  entirely  broken  or  suppressed,  until  the  reign  of 
James  the  Sixth,  when  their  leaders  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  their  strongholds  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  their 
estates  forfeited  and  transferred  to  strangers:  so  that  through- 
out the  extensive  districts  formerly  jioasessed  by  this  once 
powerful  and  anrieiit  elan,  there  is  scarcely  left,  at  this  day 
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a  single  landholder  of  the  name.  Their  descendants  have 
been  long  scattered,  some  of  them  having  settled  in  England, 
and  others  in  Ireland.  Tbe  most  celebrated  of  these  border 
chiefs  waa  '  Jobnio  Annstrang'  of  Gilmxrkie,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ia  the  hero  of  one  of 
our  best  historical  ballad*.  A  notice  of  him  follow,.  'Jar* 
o"  the  Sydc,'  the  hero  of  another  ballad,  «)•  also  an  Ann- 
strung,  and  a  noted  Inuas-troopcr  in  the  reign  of  Man-,  queen 
of  Scots.  The  sit*  of  his  residence,  the  Sydc,  ia  pointed  out 
on  a  heathy  upland,  about  two  milea  to  the  west  of  New  Cas- 
tletown, in  Liddi*dalr.  while  the  ruina  of  Mangerton  Tower, 
the  scat  of  his  maternal  uncle,  are  still  visible,  on  the  haugh 
below.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  in  a  poetical 
complaint  which  be  wrote  "  again*  the  Thievis  of  IJddis- 
daill,"  thus  s|>eak>  of  this  famous  border  rearer: 

"  He  Is  wcel  kenned.  Jotane  of  the  Syrte; 
A  gnater  thief  did  never  ryde; 

He  mm  lyres. 

Pur  to  break  byres; 

Ower  rauirs  and  itiyrcs 
0*cr  pii.lv  sue  guide.' 

A  lineal  descendant  of  Johuic  Armstrong,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  kidnapped  the  iwraoti  of  Lord  Duric.  the 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  kept  him  upwards  of 
three  months  in  socrvt  confinement  in  an  old  castle  in  Annan- 
dale,  called  Graham's  tower.  The  motive  for  this  extraordi- 
n.iry  and  daring  stratagem  was  to  promote  the  interests  of 
l-ord  Traqnair,  who  had  a  lawsuit  of  importance  before  the 
court,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment 
would  lie  utifaMiurahle  and  decided  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  president.  [See  OilR-suN,  Sir  Alexander.  Lord  iMlric] 
Near  IVnton  Linns,  a  pirnantic  spot  on  the  Liddrl,  was 
another  border  stronghold,  called  Harelaw  tower,  once  tbe 
residence  of  Hector  Armstrong,  who  betrayed  his  guest,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  to  the  regent  Murray. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  celebrated  border  chief 

of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Canonbie,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  the  brother  of  Christopher  Arm- 
strong, lain!  of  Mangerton.  chief  of  the  clan  or 
8opt  of  the  Armstrongs.  Ilis  stronghold  was  (lil- 
nockie  Tower,  now  a  roofless  ruin,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Langholm,  at  a  place  called  the  Hol- 
lows, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Esk.  The  terror 
of  his  name  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  brave  and  faithful  followers,  he 
levied  blark  mail,  or  protection  money,  for  many 
miles  within  the  English  border.  All  who  refused 
were  sure  of  being  plundered  and  harassed  to  the 
utmost.  The  marauding  system  on  the  borders 
had,  dnring  the  long  minority  of  King  James  V., 
been  carried  to  a  formidable  extent,  es|H?cially 
under  the  conuivancc  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  the 
warden  of  the  marches,  who  had  bound  the  border 
chiefs  to  his  interests  by  those  feudal  confederacies, 
named  'bands  of  manrent.'  which  compelled  the 
I 'attics  to  defend  each  other  against  the  authority 


of  the  law.  Having  resolved  to  suppress  the  fo- 
raying chieftains,  the  king  raised  a  powerful  arm\ 


chiefly  composed  of 


to  danton  the 


thieves"  of  Teviotdale,  AtmandaJe,  Liddcsdale,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  1529,  he  set  out,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men.  on  an  expedition  through  the  bor- 
der districts.  To  prevent  the  mosstroopers  ami 
their  chiefs  from  taking  alarm,  he  ordered  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  borders  to  Iriug  with  them  their 
best  dogs,  as  if  his  only  purpose  was  to  hunt  the 
deer.  The  leaders  thua  thrown  off  their  guard, 
were  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  and  to  in- 
sure their  destruction  the  more  readily,  the  princi- 
pal border  nobles  who  were  known  to  be  their 
protectors  and  secret  encouragers,  namely  the 
earl  Of  Both  well,  lord  of  Teviotdale,  Lords  Home 
aud  Maxwell,  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Ker  of  Kairnie- 
hurst,  with  the  lairds  of  Johnstone.  Polwarth, 
Dolphington,  and  other  powerful  chiefs,  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  separate  fortresses  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  Iseing  done, 
the  king,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  borderers 
who  had  secured  their  pardon,  marched  rapidly 
through  Ettrick  Forest  and  Ewesdale,  aud  seized 
Piers  Cockbura  of  Henderland  and  Adam  Scott 
of  Tushiilaw,  commonly  called  the  king  of  the 
border,  and  ordered  both  to  be  hanged  before  the 
gates  of  their  own  castles.  Su  little  did  they  ex- 
pect the  fate  that  awaited  them  that,  it  is  re- 


corded, when  James  approached  the  castle  of 
Cockbum  of  Henderland.  the  latter  was  in  the 
act  of  providing  a  great  entertainment  to  welcome 
him.  Armstrong,  on  his  part,  came  to  meet  the 
king  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  from  Hawick 
called  Carlinrigg  chapel,  at  the  head  of  thirty-six 
attendants,  his  usual  retinue,  he  and  his  followers 
arrayed  in  all  the  poin^.  o»'  border  chivalry.  Aa 
the  ballad  says, 

The  EiUtts  and  Armstrongs  did 

They  were  a  gallant  companie  :— 
"  Well  ride  ar 


And  bring  him  safe  to  Gilnockie. 

Make  kinnen  and  capon  rendy  then. 
And  rrnison  in  great  plentie : 

We'll  welcome  here  onr  noble  king; 
1  hope  he'll  dine  at  fliln-xkie 
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They  ran  their  horse  on  the  Langholm  holm. 

And  hrak  their  spears  wi' m icicle  main ; 
The  ladies  lookit  firao  their  loft  windows:— 

"God  bring onri 


We  are  told  by  Pitscottie  that  Ai-mstrong  was  the 
most  redoubted  chieftain  that  had  been  for  a  long 
time  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  or  England.  lie 
always  rode  with  twenty-fonr  able  gentlemen,  well 
horsed,  and  from  the  borders  to  Newcastle  every 
Englishman,  of  whatever  state,  paid  him  tribute. 
Armstrong  is  said  to  have  incautiously  made  this 
display,  by  the  crafty  advice  of  some  of  the  cour- 
tiers, who  knew  that  it  would  only  the  more  ex- 
asperate the  king  against  him ;  and  the  effect  was 
precisely  so,  for  James,  seeing  this  bold  border 
chief  so  gallantly  equipped,  on  his  approach, 
fiercely  ordered  the  tyrant,  as  he  styled  Arm- 
strong, to  be  removed  ont  of  his  sight  and  instantly 
execnted,  exclaiming,  "  What  wants  that  knave 
that  a  king  should  have?" 

There  hang  nine  targats  at  .f  ohnie's  hat, 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound.  — 

"  What  want*  that  knave  that  a  king  should  have, 
But  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  cronn  ?  ■ 


ttly  exclaimed,  "  It  is  folly  to  ask  grace  at  a  grace- 
less face,  but  had  I  guessed  you  would  have  used 
mo  thus,  I  wonld  have  kept  the  Border-side,  in 
despite  of  the  king  of  England  and  you  both ;  for  I 
well  know  that  King  Henry  would  give  the  weight 
of  my  best  horse  in  gold  to  know  that  I  an 
tenced  to  die  this  day." 

'  To  geik  net  water  ant-uth  cauld  ice 

Surely  it  is  a  great  follie ! — 
1  have  asked  grace  at  a  graceless  face, 
But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  mo. 


Armstrong  saw  at  once  the  snare  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  made  every  effort  to  preserve  his 
life.  He  offered,  if  James  would  pardon  him.  to 
maintain  at  his  own  expense,  forty  men.  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice,  to  serve  the  king,  and  engaged 
never  to  injure  any  Scottish  subject. 

(irant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king. 
And  a  bonni«  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee,— 

Were  a'  foaled  in  ae  year  to  me, 

I'll  gie  thee  a*  thae  milk  white  steeds. 

That  prance  and  nicher  at  a  speir. 
And  as  muckle  gnde  English  gold 

As  four  o*  their  braid  hacks  can  lmir." 

lle  further  undertook  to  produce  to  his  majesty, 
within  a  certain  day,  any  man  in  England,  of 
whatever  degree,  duke,  earl,  or  baron,  either  alive 
or  dead.    But  James  was  inexorable. 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang! 

Out  o'  my  sight  rone  may'rt  thou  be' 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  111  not  begin  wi' thee"" 

Seeing  his  death  resolved  nnon.  Armstrong  hlflgh-  | 


But  had  I  kenn'd  ere  I  cam  frae  name 
How  thon  unkind  wadst  been  to  me . 

1  wjid  hse  kecpid  the  border  syde 
In  spite  of  all  thy  force  and  thee. 

Wist  England's  king  that  I  was  ta'en. 

O  then  a  blythe  man  he  wad  be ' 
For  anes  I  slew  his  sister's  son, 

And  on  hia  breast  bane  brak  a  tree." 

He  and  aH  his  followers,  some  accounts  make 
them  forty-eight,  were  hanged  on  the  trees  of  a 
little  grove  at  Carlinrigg  chapel,  two  miles  north  of 
Moss  Paul,  on  the  road  between  Hawick  and  Lang- 
holm, and  tradition  still  points  out  their  graves  in 
the  solitary  chnrchyard  of  the  place.  He  left  a  son 
Christopher  who  succeeded  as  laird  of  Gilnockie. 
On  the  borders  Armstrong  was  long  missed  and 
mourned  as  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  stout  defender 
of  his  country  against  England.  It  is  said  by 
Buchanan  that  James  executed  Armstrong  and 
hi*  retinue,  in  direct  violation  of  his  solemn  pro- 
mise of  safety.  We  are  told  that  this  bold  chief 
never  molested  any  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  it 
appears  from  his  own  statement  that  his  plunder- 
ing were  chiefly  committed  on  the  English ;  yet 
the  Armstrongs  arc  accused  of  having,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  destroyed  not  less  than 
fifty-two  parish  churches  in  Scotland,  and  they 
openly  boasted  that  their  chieftain,  Johnny  Ai-m- 
strong. would  be  subject  neither  to  James  nor  to 
Henry,  but  would  continue  his  excesses  in  defi- 
ance of  both.  The  fate  of  this  renowned  border 
leader  has  been  commemorated  in  many  of  the 
rndc  ballads  of  the  border  districts.  The  cele- 
brated ballad  of  1  Johnie  Armstrong,"  some  of  the 
verseR  of  which  have  been  quoted,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Alhiii  Ramsay,  in  his  '  Evergreen,'  in 
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1724,  having  been  copied,  Ad  he  tells  us,  by  him- 
self from  the  month  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Armstrong,  who  was  the  sixth  generation  from  the 
renowned  borderer.  The  tower  of  the  Hollows, 
or  Holchotwc,  once  the  residence  of  this  famous 
border  chieftain,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  in  its  day ;  its  ruins  are  now  used  «--  a 
cowhouse  to  a  neighbouring  farmer.  The  younger 
son  of  Christopher  Armstrong  of  Mangerton,  the 
brother  of  this  Armstrong  of  Gilnockic,  went  to 
Ireland,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  aud  settling  in  county  Fermanagh, 
became  the  founder  of  a  numerous  family,  whose 
descendants  now  possess  extensive  estates  in  Fer- 
managh, King's  county  and  Wicklow;  and  one  of 
whom  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain  in 
1841. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  M.D.,  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  born  about  1709  at  Castleton, 
a  parish  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  Rox- 
burghshire, of  which  his  father  and  afterwards  his 
brother  were  ministers.  In  history  and  poetry, 
and  very  frequently  still  in  conversation,  its  name 
is  Liddcsdalc,  from  the  river  Liddel  which  runs 
through  it  from  east  to  west.  Dr.  Armstrong  has 
sung  the  beauties  of  his  native  vale,  in  his  highly- 
finished  poem  on  'The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,' 
Book  III. : 

—  ••  Such  the  stream. 

On  whose  Arcadian  banks  I  Ant  drew  air. 

Liddal,  till  now— except  in  Doric  lays. 

Tuned  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-tick  swains— 

t'nknown  in  soug;  though  not  a  purer  stream 

Through  meads  more  flowery,— more  romantic  grove*. 

Rolls  toward  the  westward  main.    Hail,  sacred  flood! 

May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 

In  rural  innocence;  thy  mountains  still 

Teem  with  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tuneful  woods 

For  ever  flourish,  and  thy  vales  look  gay. 

With  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain!" 

After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  before  his  twentieth 
year,  by  gaining  a  prize  medal  for  a  prose  com- 
position, prescribed  by  a  literary  society  in  that 
city,  aud  by  other  promising  marks  of  genius  during 
his  studies.  Having  chosen  the  medical  profession, 
he  took  his  degree  as  physician  February  4,  1782. 

i 


His  inaugural  dissertation,  Dt  Take  PuruUnta, 
gained  him  some  reputation,  as  being  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  such  essays.  Soon  after  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  commenced  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. In  1 735  he  published  anonymously  '  An 
Essay  for  abridging  the  study  of  Physic,'  being  a 
humorous  attack  on  quacks  and  quackery,  in  the 
style  of  Luciau.  This  work  gained  him  credit  as 
a  wit,  bnt  did  not  advance  his  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. In  1737  he  published  a  work  on  the  vene- 
real disease.  This  was  followed  by  'The  Economy 
of  Love ;'  for  which  poem  he  received  fifty  pounds 
from  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  but  which 
greatly  injured  his  reputation.  In  a  subsequent 
edition,  published  in  1768,  he  carefully  expunged 
many  of  the  youthful  luxuriances  with  which  the 
first  abounded.  In  1744  appeared  his  principal 
work,  entitled  '  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'  in 
blank  verse,  one  of  the  best  didactic  poems  in  the 
language.  This  valuable  work  established  at  once 
his  reputatiou  both  as  a  physician  and  a  poet.  In 
1746  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  hospital  for  sick  and  lame  soldiers.  In  1751 
he  published  his  poem  on  Benevolence,  and  in 
1753  his  Epistle  on  Taste,  addressed  to  a  Young 
Critic.  In  1758  he  produced  his  prose  'Sketches 
or  Essays  on  various  subjects,  by  Lancelot  Tem- 
ple, Esq.,'  in  two  parts,  which  evinced  consider*-  'I 
blc  humour  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  soon 
after  his  first  arrival  in  London.  In  1760  he 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
army,  then  in  Germany,  where,  in  1761,  he  wrote 
'  Day,  a  Poem,  an  Epistle  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
his  friendship  with  whom  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  subject  of  politics  having  divided 
them;  Wilkes's  continued  attacks  upon  Scotland 
being  the  cause  of  their  quarrel.  Having  in  that 
epistle  hazarded  a  reflection  on  Churchill,  the 
satirist  retorted  severely  in  his  |>oem  of  'The 
Journey.' 

At  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  Armstrong  re- 
turned to  London,  and  resigning  his  connec- 
tion with  the  army,  resumed  his  practice,  but 
not  with  his  former  success.  In  1770  he  pub- 
lished a  Collection  of  his  Miscellanies,  containing 
amongst  others,  the  Universal  Almanack,  a  new 
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prose  piece,  and  the  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy, 
which  had  been  refused  by  Garrick.  In  1771 
he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  artist  Fuscli,  who  sur- 
vived him  for  half  a  century.  In  his  journey 
he  met  his  friend  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  On  his  return  he  published  an 
account  of  it  under  the  name  of  '  A  short  Ramble, 
by  Lancelot  Temple.' 

Wilkes,  his  former  friend,  joined  Churchill  in 
assailing  Dr.  Armstrong,  having  published  a  scur- 
rilous attack  upon  him  iu  the  Public  Advertiser, 
contained  in  a  scries  of  three  letters,  commencing 
with  one  signed  Dies,  in  which,  to  cloak  his  purpose. 
Wilkes  reflected  on  himself.  That  letter  appeared 
March  23,  1773,  and  was  followed  by  one  signed 
Truth,  March  24,  and  by  another  signed  AW, 
April  1.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 1792,  the  following  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  Armstrong  and 
Wilkes  on  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  is  in- 
serted. It  was  taken  down  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  is  quite  characteristic  of  both  par- 
tics. 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  1773,  Dr.  Armstrong 
called  on  Mr.  Wilkes  in  Prince's  Court,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  without  the  least  ceremony 
or  compliment,  began— 


Dr.  Armstrong.  Did  yon,  Sir,  write  the  letters  in 
the  Public  Advertiser? 

Mr.  WvBtm.  What  letters  do  you  mean,  Doctor? 
There  are  many  letters  almost  even-  day  in  the  Public 
Advertiser. 

Dr.  A.  Sir,  I  mean  the  three  letters  about  me,  and 
Day,  Daft  Sir. 

Mr.  W.  You  itmy  ask  the  printer,  Mr.  Woodfall. 
He  has  my  orders  to  name  tuc,  whenever  he  thinks  it 
proper,  as  the  author  of  every  thing  I  write  in  his 
paper. 

Dr.  A     I  believe  you  wrote  nil  (hose  letters. 

Mr.  W  What  all  three.  Doctor?  I  urn  very 
roughly  treated  in  one  of  them,  in  the  first  signed 
Dk*. 

Dr.  A.  I  believe  you  wrote  that  on  purpose  to 
begin  the  controversy.    I  um  almost  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  W.    I  hope  you  are  more  truly  informed  in 
other  things.    I  know  better  than  to  abuse  myself  in 
■,  and  I  pity  the  author  of  such  wretched 

Did  you  write  the  other  letters,  Sir? 
The  proper  person  to  inquire  of.  is  Mr. 
I  will  not  amurtr  interr^at.mt*.    My  time 
in  a  strange  manner,  if  I  was  to  answer 


every  question  which  any  gentleman  cht«c  to  put  to 
me  about  anonymous  letters. 

Dr.  A.  Whoever  has  abused  me,  Sir,  is  a  villain ; 
and  your  endeavours.  Sir,  to  set  Scotland  and  England 
together  arc  very  bud. 

Mr.  W.  The  Scots  have  done  that  thoroughly, 
Doctor,  by  their  conduct  here,  particularly  by  their 
own  nationality,  and  the  outrages  of  Lord  Bute  to  so 
many  English  families.  Whenever  you  think  proper 
to  call  upon  me  in  particular  as  a  gentleman,  you  will 
find  rac  most  ready  to  answer  the  call. 

Dr.  A.    D  n  Lord  Bute!    It  had  been  better 

for  Scotland  he  had  never  been  born.  He  has  done 
us  infinite  mischief. 

Mr.  If.  And  m,  too;  but  I  suppose  we  arc  not  met 
for  a  dish  of  politics? 

Dr.  A.  No;  but  I  wish  there  had  been  no  Union. 
I  am  sure  England  is  the  gainer  by  it. 

Mr.  W.  I  will  not  make  an  essay  on  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  A.  I  hate  politics;  but  I  have  been  ill  used  by 
you.  Mr.  Wilkes,  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  IF.  On  the  contrary,  Doctor,  I  was  the  injured 
friend. 

Dr.  A.  I  thought  you  for  many  years  the  most 
amiable  friend  in  the  world,  and  loved  your  company 
the  most;  but  you  distinguished  yourself  by  grossly 
abusing  my  countrymen  in  the  North  Briton — although 
I  never  read  much  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  W.  You  passed  your  time,  I  um  satisfied,  much 
better.  Who  told  you,  Doctor,  what  particular  num- 
bers I  wTote?  It  is  droll,  but  the  bitterest  of  those 
papers,  which  was  attributed  to  me,  was  a  description 
of  Scotland,  first  printed  in  the  last  century,  on  Charles 
I.'s  return  from  thence  in  IfiS'J.  Were  you  ever.  Doc- 
tor, personally  attacked  by  me?  Were  you  not.  al- 
though a  Scotsman,  at  the  very  time  of  the  North 
Britons,  complimented  by  me,  in  conjunction  with 
Churchill,  in  the  best  thing  I  wrote,  the  mock  'Dedi- 
cation to  Mortimer.' 

Dr.  A.  To  be  praised  along  with  such  a  writer,  I 
think  an  abuse. 

Mr.  W.  The  world  thinks  far  otherwise  of  that 
wonderful  genius,  Churchill;  but  you,  Doctor,  have 
sacrificed  private  friendship  nt  the  altar  of  politics. 
After  many  years'  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices, 
you  broke  even-  tie  of  friendship  with  me  on  no  pre- 
tence but  a  suspicion,  for  you  did  not  ask  for  proof,  of 
my  having  abused  your  country,  that  country  I  have 
for  years  together  heard  you  inveigh  against,  in  the 
bitterest  terms,  for  uoMtittru  and  nationality. 

Dr.  A.  I  only  did  it  in  joke,  Sir;  you  did  it  with 
bitterness;  but  it  was  my  country. 

Mr.  IF.  No  man  has  abused  England  so  much  as 
Shakspcare,  or  France  so  much  as  Voltaire;  yet  they 
remain  the  favourites  of  two  great  nations,  conscious 
of  their  own  superiority.  Were  you,  Doctor,  attacked 
by  me  in  any  one  instance?  Was  not  the  most  friendly 
correspondence  carried  on  with  you  the  whole  time, 
till  you  broke  it  off  by  a  letter,  in  1 703.  in  which  you 
declared  to  mc,  that  you  could  not  with  honour 
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ciate  with  one  who  had  distinguished  himself  hy  abus- 
ing your  country,  and  that  yon  remained  with  all  due 
Mincerityt    I  retncinbcr  that  was  the  strange  phrase. 

Dr.  A.    You  never  answered  that  letter,  Sir. 

Mr.  M".  What  answer  could  I  give.  Doctor?  You 
had  put  a  period  to  the  intercourse  between  ns.  I 
still  continued  to  our  common  friends  to  speak  of 
you  in  terms  of  respect,  while  you  were  grossly  abusing 
me.  You  said  to  IWwell,  Millar,  and  others,  "I  hope 
there  is  a  hell,  that  Wilkes  may  He  in  it." 

Dr.  A.    In  a  passion  I  might  say  so.    People  do 

Mr.  W.    I  thought  they  generally  did.  Doctor. 

Dr.  A.  I  was  thoroughly  provoked,  although  I  still 
acknowledge  my  great  pecuniary  obligations  to  you — 
although,  I  dare  say,  I  conld  have  got  the  money 


Mr.  W.  I  was  always  happy  to  render  you  even- 
service  in  my  power :  and  I  little  imagined  a  liberal 
mind,  like  yours,  could  have  been  worked  up  by  de- 
signing men  to  write  me  such  a  letter  in  answer  to  an 
affectionate  one  I  sent  you,  on  the  prospect  of  your 
return. 

Dr.  A.  I  was  happier  with  yon  than  any  man  in 
the  world  for  a  great  many  years,  and  complimented 
yon  not  a  little  in  the  Day,  and  you  did  not  write  to 
me  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  that. 


Mr.  W.    Your  menu 


does  not  serve  vou  faith- 


fully, Doctor.  In  three  or  four  months  at  farthest, 
you  had  two  or  three  letters  from  me  together,  on  your 
return  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  I  am  abused 
in  Dirs  Tor  that  publication,  and  the  manner,  both  of 
which  yon  approved. 
Dr.  A.    I  did  so. 

Mr.  W.  I  was  abused  at  first,  I  am  told,  in  the 
manuscript  of  Diet  for  having  sold  the  copy,  and  put 
the  money  in  my  pocket;  but  that  charge  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  printed  letter. 

Dr.  A.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  and  will  do  you 
justice. 

Mr.  H".  Will  you  call  upon  Mr.  D  ,  our  com- 
mon friend,  your  countryman,  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  your  conduct  to  me,  if  it  has  not  been  wholly 
unjustifiable? 

Dr.  A.  Have  I  your  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Woodfall  in 
your  name  about  the  letters? 

Mr.  W.  I  have  already  told  you.  Doctor,  what 
directions  he  has  from  me.  Take  four-and- twenty 
hours  to  consider  what  you  have  to  do,  and  let  me 
know  the  result. 

Dr.  A.  I  am  sorry  to  huve  taken  up  so  much  of 
your  time,  Sir. 

Mr.  W.  It  stands  in  no  need  of  an  apology,  Doctor. 
I  am  glad  to  sec  you.    Good  morrow. 

K.B. — These  minutes  were  taken  down  the  same 
afternoon,  and  sent  to  a  friend. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  last  publication  was  his  '  Me- 
dical Essays,'  which  appeared  in  1773.  In  this 
he  complains  of  the  little  attention  that  had 


been  paid  to  him,  while  so  many  other  physi- 
cians of  inferior  abilities  had  risen  to  fame  and 
fortune,  forgetting  that  his  own  indolence  and  lev- 
ity,  and  not  the  fickleness  or  want  of  discern- 
ment of  the  public,  occasioned  the  neglect.  A 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Slaughters 
coffee-house,  in  St.  Martin's  lane,  where  he  took 
his  meals,  and  where  messages  for  him  were  ordi- 
narily directed  to  be  addressed.  He  died  on  7th 
September,  1779,  and  left,  it  is  said,  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  his  prndencc  and  good  man- 
agement had  enabled  him  to  collect.  He  left  his 
fortune  by  his  will  to  his  three  nieces,  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  brother  Dr.  George  Armstrong ;  who, 
after  having  been  an  apothecary  for  several  years 
at  Hampstead.  at  length  obtained  a  diploma  con- 
stituting him  doctor  in  medicine.  Settling  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  appointed  physician  to  a  dispensary 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  infants,  opened  at  a  house, 
taken  for  him  by  the  subscribers  in  Soho  square. 
To  aid  the  design,  he  published  a  small  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  children,  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  assisted  hy  his  brother  John.  The 
dispensary,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
doctor  died  some  years  after  in  obscurity.  Arm- 
strong possessed  a  glowing  imagination  and  a 
lively  fancy,  chastened,  at  times,  by  the  guidance 
of  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  well  regulated  taste. 
Of  his  '  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'  Dr.  Aikin. 
in  his  Critical  Essay  prefixed  to  Cadell  and 
Davis'  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1796, 
says,  "  The  manner  of  Armstrong  is  distinguished 
by  its  simplicity,  by  a  free  use  of  words  which 
owe  their  strength  to  their  plainness,  by  the  re- 
jection of  ambitious  ornaments,  and  a  near  ap- 
proach to  common  phraseology.  His  sentences 
are  generally  short  and  easy,  his  sense  clear  and 
obvions.  The  full  extent  of  his  conceptions  is 
taken  in  at  the  first  glance,  and  there  are  no  lofty 
mysteries  to  be  unravelled  by  repeated  perusal. 
What  keeps  his  language  from  being  altogether 
prosaic,  is  the  vigour  of  his  sentiments.  He  thinks 
boldly,  feels  strongly,  and  therefore  expresses  him- 
self poetically.  Where  the  subject  sinks,  his  style 
sinks  with  it;  but  he  has  for  the  most  part  exclud- 
ed topics  incapable  either  of  vivid  description  or 
of  the  oratory  of  sentiment.  He  had  from  nature 
a  mnsjeal  ear,  whence  his  linos  are  never  Wh, 
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and  are  usually  melodious,  though  apparently  with- 
out much  study  to  i -ruder  them  smooth.  Perhaps 
he  has  not  been  careful  enough  to  avoid  the  mouo- 
tony  of  making  several  successive  lines  close  with 
a  rest  or  pause  in  the  sense.  Ou  the  whole,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  no  writer  in  blank 
verse  can  be  found  more  free  from  stiffness  aud 
affectation,  more  energetic  without  harshness,  and 
more  dignified  without  formality."  lu  Thomson's 
*  Castle  of  Indolence,'  to  which  he  contributed 
four  stanzas,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part, 
describing  the  diseases  incidental  to  sloth,  he  is 
depicted  as  the  shy  and  splenetic  personage  who 
"quite  detested  talk."  The  fullowiug  is  the  stanza: 

'•  With  him  was  sometimes  joined  in  silent  wulk, 

(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  ; 

Oft  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke. 
To  groves  of  pine  and  broad  oVrshadowing  oak, 

There,  inly  thrilled,  he  wandered  all  alone. 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroks : 

Nor  never  uttered  w  ord,  *ave,  when  first  shone 
Tha  glittering  star  of  eve — 'Thank  heaven!  the  davit 
done!'" 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Armstrong  is  here  given,  taken 
from  an  engraving  by  Fisher  from  a  pnintiug  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


A  list  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  works  is  mibjoiued. 


An  Essay  for  abridging  the  study  of  Medkinc ;  to  which  is 
added,  A  Dialogue  between  Hygcis,  Mercury,  and  I'luto;  re- 
lating to  the  Practice  of  Physio,  «*  it  is  managed  by  a  certain 
illustrious  Society,  as  also  an  Epistlo  from  Usbech,  the  Per- 
sian, to  Jinhua  Ward,  Esq.    Lond.  1736,  8vo,  (anon). 

Synopsis  of  the  history  and  cure  of  the  Venereal  Diaeaae. 
I<nnd.  1737.  8vo. 

The  Economy  of  Low.    Ixmd.  17:17.  8vo. 

Art  of  prosorving  Health,  a  poem.  Lond.  1744,  4to,  174j, 
8vo.,  numerous  editions,  with  n  critical  essay,  by  Dr.  Aikin, 
12tno. 

lienevolenor,  a  poem.   1751,  fol.   An  excrllrn  production. 
Taste,  an  epistle  to  a  young  Critic.     1763,    A  pretty 
successful  imitation  of  Pope. 

Sketches,  or  Essays  uu  various  subjects.  1768. 
Day,  a  poem.  1701. 

Miiwrllnuias,  containing  the  art  of  preserving  Health. 
I^ind.  1770,  2  vols.  l2mo. 

A  short  ramble  through  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  by 
Lancelot  Temple.    Ixtnd.  1771,  8vo. 

Medical  Essays.  Lond.  1773.  4to.  These  treat  of  Theory, 
Medicine,  Instruments  of  Physic  Kevers,  Blistering*,  Cordials, 
Ventilation,  Bathing,  Lodging.  &c  and,  lastly.  Clout  and 

fUsminsdMH. 

An  Essay  on  Topic  Medicines.  Ed.  Med.  E*s.  ii.  p.  36. 
1733. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  at  Leith  in  1771,  and  educated  at  the 
college  of  Kdiuburgli,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  During  his  attendance  at  the  university  lie 
published  a  volume  of  '  Juvenile  Poems,'  some  of 
which  possessed  considerable  merit.  The  same 
volume  contained  an  1  Kssay  ou  the 
Means  of  Punishing  and  Preventing 
Crimes.'  For  this  essay  he  had,  in  Jan- 
uary 1789,  a  few  months  before,  received 
the  gold  prize  medal,  given  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Pantheon  Society  for  the  best 
specimen  of  prose  composition.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  he  had  entered  him- 
self at  the  divinity  hall,  and  had  gone 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  exercises 
necessary  to  qualify  him  to  become  a 
preacher  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1790  he  repaired  to  London,  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  writing  for  the  daily 
papers,  In  1791  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  1  Sonnets  from  Shakspeare.'  lie 
al -  "  preached  occasionally,  aud  was  rising 
in  reputation,  when  he  was  cut  off,  in 
1797,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works: 

Juvenile  Poems;  with  remarks  on  Poetry,  and 
a  dissertation  on  the  beat  method  of  Punishing  and  Prevent- 
ing Crimes.    Lond.  1780,  I2m«. 
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Confidential  letters  from  the 
1799,  12mo. 

Lond.  1791,  Rvo. 


of  \\  erter.  Lend. 


Arxot,  a  surname  derived  from  the  lands  of  Arnot  in  the 
county  of  Fifo.  In  Sibbald's  List  or  the  heritor*  of  Fifeshire, 
published  in  1710,  we  find  the  names,  as  landholders  of  that 
CMHlty,  of  Arnot  of  that  ilk,  Arnot  of  Woodmiln,  Arnot  of 
Balkaithlie,  Arnot  of  Balcormo,  Arnot  of  Chapel-Kettle,  Ar- 
not of  Freeland,  Arnot  of  tamwhat,  and  Arnot  of  Rerryhole, 
Sir  John  Arnot  of  Berwick,  of  the  family  of  Amot,  was  pro- 
vost of  Kdiutmrgh,  and  troasun-r  depute  to  King  James  the 
Sixth.  The  Lands  of  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Kettle,  hare 
long  belong"*]  to  »  family  of  the  name  of  Arnot.  Upon  the 
last  day  of  December  1558,  James,  commendator  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Andrews,  disponed  the  church  land*  called  Chapel- 
Kettle  to  John  Arnot  and  his  heirs,  declaring  that  he  and  his 
progenitors  had  bwn  possessors  of  these  lands  past  the  me- 
mory  of  man.  [SibbaltT §  History  of  Fife,  p.  3X5.] 

Sir  Michael  Amot  of  Amot,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  the 
descendant  of  a  very  ancient  Fifeshire  family,  designated  of 
that  ilk  so  early  as  the  12th  centurv,  was  created  a  baronet 
by  Charles  the  First.  27th  July  1629.  His  son  and  heir.  Sir 
David  Amot,  second  baronet,  was  member  of  the  Scots  par- 
liament for  Kinross,  in  16M9.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir  John 
Amot,  the  third  baronet,  who,  having  devoted  himself  early 
to  a  military  life,  was  appointed,  in  1727,  adjutant-general 
of  Scotland.  In  1735  ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  in  1739  to  that  of  major-general.  He  died 
June  4,  1750,  a  lieut-general.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Ar- 
not, 4th  bart.,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  Arnot. 
6th  bart.,  lieut.- colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards,  who  died  in  1782.  leaving  a  son.  Sir  William  Amot. 
6tll  »nd  last  b»r«net.-[e«riie'*  Extinct  and  Dormant  flnron- 
ft<!//'-4.\  Title  dormant.    See  Sitpi'I.kmknt. 

In  Perthshire  there  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Amot  of 
Ber.chill,  who  for  a  long  time  were  provosts  of  Perth. 

A  KNOT,  Hugo,  an  antiquarian  writer  and 
local  historian,  was  tho  son  of  a  merchant  and 
shipowner  in  Leith,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  8th 
December  1749.  His  own  name  was  Pollock,  but 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  December  5,  1773,  at 
her  house  in  Fifeshire,  he  changed  it  to  Amot,  on 
obtaining,  through  her  right,  the  estate  of  Balcor- 
mo in  Fife.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in 
December  1772  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  under  the  name  of  '  Hugo 
Arnot,  Esq.  of  Balcormo.'  Having  in  his  fifteenth 
year  caught  a  severe  cold,  he  was  ever  after 
afflicted  with  painful  asthma,  which  reduced  him 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  which  any  exertion  al- 
ways aggravated.  In  1776  he  published  at  Lon- 
don in  12mo,  '  An  Essay  on  Nothing,'  a  discount 
delivered  in  the  Edinburgh  Speculative  Society, 
which  was  favourably  received.  Of  that  society 
Mr.  Arnot  was  admitted  a  member  January  3, 
1770,  and,  besides  the  Essay  on  Nothing,  he  deliv- 
ered others  on  the  following  subjects:  The  Com- 


parative Happiness  of  the  Polished  and  Barbarous 
State;  Whether  a  man  would  be  most  happy  in 
retiring  from  or  continuing  in  bnsincss  after  mak- 
ing a  competent  fortune ;  Foundation  of  the  In- 
equality among  Mankind  ;  Literary  Property  ; 
Nature  and  end  of  Punishments;  and  the  Neces- 
sity of  Mankind  living  in  Society,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  which  was  his  valedictory  essay.  [Hist 
of  Speculative  Society,  p.  99.]  In  1779  appeared 
his  '  History  of  Edinburgh,'  one  vol.  4to,  a  work 
of  mnch  research.  He  was  prevented,  however, 
from  deriving  much  pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  by 
a  piratical  edition  having  been  printed  at  Dublin, 
and  sent  over  to  Edinburgh  and  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Taking  a  strong  interest  in  local  matters, 
he  afterwards  published  various  pamphlets  and 
essays  of  a  temporary  nature;  and  his  exertion* 
in  promoting  the  improvements  then  in  progress  in 
Edinburgh,  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  the 
city  being  conferred  upon  him  by  the  magistrates. 
From  his  great  local  influence  he  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  protract  the  erection  of  the  South 
Bridge  of  Edinburgh  for  ten  years,  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  tax  upon  carts  to  defray  the 
expense.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  formation  of  the  spacious  road  called  Leith  Walk 


for  some  years,  on  account  of  the  putting  on  a  toll, 
which,  however,  was  done,  and  not  removed  till 
about  1837.  In  1785  came  out  his  'Collection  of 
celebrated  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotlaud,  from  1536 
to  1784,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks,'  one 
vol.  4to,  published  by  subscription.  In  Decem- 
ber 1784  he  issued  an  advertisement  of  the  work, 
with  the  following  notice  appended  to  it,  from 
which  it  would  up]>ear  that  he  and  the  Edinburgh 
booksellers  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms :  "  Mr. 
Amot  printed,  a  few  days  ago,  a  prospectus  of  the 
work  that  the  public  might  form  some  idea  of  its 
nature,  and  he  sent  it  to  be  hung  np  in  the  princi- 
pal booksellers  in  town ;  but  they  have  thought 
proper  to  refuse,  in  a  body,  to  allow  the  prospec- 
tus aud  subscription  papers  to  hang  in  their  shops. 
The  prospectus  will,  therefore,  be  seen  at  the  Roy- 
al Exchange  Coffee  house,  Exchange  Coffee  house, 
Princes  street  Coffee  house,  and  Messrs.  Com  and 
Sutherland's  Music  shop,  Edinburgh,  and  Gibb's 
Coffee  house,  I^ith."  The  work  is  curious  of  its 
kind,  but  is  not  so  full  nor  so  valuable  as  Pitcaim'a 
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collection  of  Criminal  Trials,  a  more  recent  publi- 
cation. Mr.  Aruot  died  on  20th  November  178C, 
aged  87,  and  was  interred  in  South  Lcith  church- 
yard, in  a  piece  of  ground  presented  to  him  before 
his  death  by  the  magistrates  of  his  native  town. 
For  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death  he  regu- 
larly visited  his  appointed  burial-place,  to  observe 
the  progress  of  some  masons  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  wall  it  in,  and  frequently  expressed  a 
fear  that  he  would  die  before  they  should  have 
completed  his  work.  Mr.  Arnot  was  of  great 
height,  and  extraordinary  thinness.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  as  he  appeared 
In  the  dress  of  his  time  taken  by  Kay.  He  is  re- 
presented giving  alms  to  a  beggar,  a  sly  piece  of 
satire  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 


Ills  person  altogether  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
was  the  source  of  many  jests  and  witticisms.  It 
is  related  that  the  Honourable  Henry  Erskine 
meeting  him  once  while  engaged  eating  a  dried 
haddock  or  spelding,  complimented  him  "on  look- 
ing bo  like  his  meat!"  Discussing  with  the  same 
wit  on  the  disposition  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,  and  on  Hugo  expressing  his  hope 
of  forgiveness,  Erskine  impromptued,— 


••  I've  »f«reli«d  the  whole  Scriptures,  »nd  text.  I  find 
Kxtrnding  God'e  merer  to 


He  himself  was  reputed  to  be  a  humorist  in 


his  way.  One  day,  when  suffering  severely  from 
his  complaint,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  bawling  ol 
a  man  selling  sand  on  the  street.  "  The  rascal," 
said  the  unhappy  asthmatic,  "he  spends  as  much 
breath  in  a  minute  as  would  serve  me  for  a  month !" 
In  his  professional  character  he  was  no  less  singu- 
lar. He  would  not  undertake  a  case,  unless  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  its  justice.  Once  when  a 
cause  was  offered  him,  of  the  merits  of  which  he 
had  a  very  bad  opinion,  he  asked  the  pervn  em- 
ploying him,  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  suppose  me 
to  be  V"  "  Why,"  answered  the  client,  "  I  under- 
stand you  to  be  a  lawyer!"  "I  thought,"  said 
Arnot,  sternly,  "you  took  me  for  a  scoundrel!" 
and  dismissed  the  litigant  with  indignation.  Va- 
rious stories  are  told  of  his  intrepidity  of  mind 
in  early  life.  One  of  these  was  his  riding  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  of  Leith  on  a  spirited  horse,  on  a 
stormy  day,  when  the  waves  were  dashing  over 
the  pier  so  furiously  as  to  impress  every  on- 
looker with  the  belief  that  he  conld  not  fail  to  be 
swept  into  the  sea.  Leith  pier,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, was  then  neither  so  extended  uor  so  well 
bulwarked  as  it  is  now,  and  consequently  this  feat 
was  one  of  great  danger.  Another  was  his  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  an  anonymous  enemy  who 
took  offence  at  one  of  his  political  pamphlets,  and 
wrote  to  him  to  meet  him  in  the  King's  Park  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  to  answer  for  his  state- 
ments. Mr.  Arnot  repaired  to  the  spot  at  the  ap- 
pointed honr,  and  waited  for  some  time,  but  no 
antagonist  came  forward.  His  purpose  in  going 
might  not  have  been  to  expose  his  person  in  a 
duel,  but  to  ascertain  who  was  his  unknown  chal- 
lenger. Though  recorded  as  a  proof  of  his  intre- 
pidity, we  do  not  see  in  this  occurrence  any  strik- 
ing mark  of  moral  courage.  A  sensible  man  would 
have  paid  no  attention  to  such  a  letter,  which 
appears  to  have  been  intended  merely  as  a  hoax. 
Of  a  nervous  and  irritable  disposition,  he  was  guilty 
of  many  eccentricities  which  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  local  characters  of  his  time. 
Among  other  anecdotes  the  following  is  related  ot 
him,  which  docs  not  say  much  for  his  urbanity  or 
neighbourly  feeling.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  ring- 
ing his  bell  with  a  violence  which  much  annoyed 
an  old  maiden  lady,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  who 
resided  on  the  lloor  above  him.    Of  this  annov- 
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aticeshc  1 1  •  ■  < j t l < - 1 1 1 1  >•  complained,  but  without  effect. 
At  length,  wearied  with  her  constant  messages,  hv 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  should  cease  to 
use  it  in  future ;  but  iu  the  belief  that  her  impor- 
tunities proceeded  from  mere  qiiemlousness,  in- 
stead of  ringing  the  bell  as  usual,  he  fired  ofT  a 
loaded  pistol,  whenever  he  desired  the  attendance 
of  his  servant,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  invalid 
upstairs,  who  now  as  earnestly  besought  the  res- 
titution of  the  bell,  as  she  had  before  requested 
its  discontinuance.  He  left  eight  children.  His 
grandson.  Dr.  David  Boswell  lleid,  the  author 
of  'Eleincuts  of  Chemistry,'  acquired  a  high 
character  as  teacher  of  practical  chemistry  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Hugo  Arnot  figures  as 
a  principal  pei-somige  hi  Kay's  Edinburgh  Por- 
traits, in  which  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his 
peculiarities  may  be  found. 


Arhan,  earl  of,  OOC  of  the  secondary  title*  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  [see  Hamilton,  duke  of, J  derived  from  the  island 
of  that  name  in  the  frith  of  Clyde.  In  Gaelic  it  is  pronounced 
Atrium,  that  is,  'the  island  of  sharp  pinnacle*,*  from,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Madeod,  Ar,  'a  land'  or  '  country,"  and  rtnn, 
'  sharp  point*;'  an  etymology  fur  mure  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Ar-fkin, '  the  land,'  or '  the  field  of  Fion,'  ( Fingal) ;  or  from 
Aran,  'bread,'  a*  denoting  extraordinary  fertility,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  chjiracteriatic  of  this  island.  The  title  of  earl 
of  Arran  was  first  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  lord  Boyd,  [see  Kn.MAli*i  icK,  earl  of.]  in  April 
I4<>7,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  the  Second.  He  was  attainted  and  forfeited  in 
14G9,  and  died  soon  after.  Tie  princess  married,  a  second 
time,  in  1474,  James  first  lord  Hamilton,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed  in  U:,i,  and  their  son  James  was,  in  August 
1503,  created  ear)  of  Arran.  The  litle  was  afterwards  be- 
stowed on  Captain  .lames  Stewart  of  Botbwellmuir,  the  se- 
cond sou  of  Audrew,  lord  Ochiltree,  [see  Ocnil.TRKK,  lord,] 
whose  mother  I.ulv  Margaret  Hamilton,  was  the  only  child 
of  James  first  earl  of  Arran,  by  his  first  wife  Beatrice  Dnim- 
rnond.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  states  of  Holland,  and 
served  some  years  against  the  Spaniards.  <>ii  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  1579,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  James  the  Sixth, 
who.  a  few  days  after  his  appearance  at  court,  appointed  him 
a  gentleman  of  his  liedehainber,  a  privy  councillor,  captain  of 
his  guard,  and  tutor  to  the  third  earl  of  Arran  of  the  Hamil- 
ton family,  who  by  a  shameful  abuse  of  law  had  been  impri- 
soned by  order  of  the  regent  Morton,  and  was  afterwards 
cognosced  as  an  idiot.  It  was  on  the  accusation  of  the  king's 
new  favonrite,  ("apt.  Stewart,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded,  for  being  accessary  to  the  death 
of  Lord  Dartiley.  For  five  years  he  possessed  the  whole  |*,wer 
of  the  government,  snd  in  15K4  was  appointed  lord  high  chan- 
cellor and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1581  he  obtained 
from  tlie  king  a  grant  of  the  buronies  of  Hamilton  and  Kin- 
niel,  and  the  other  states  of  tlie  Hamilton  family.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  family,  and  that  the  children  of  the  third 
marriage  of  the  first  earl  of  Arran  were  illegitimate,  he  was 
created  earl  of  A  Tan,  which  dignity  he  held,  along  with  the 


until  his  disgrace  in  158.-..  when  they  i 
to  the  true  owner.  About  the  end  of  1596,  as  be  was  riding 
homeward  through  Symington,  near  l>oiigla*  in  Jjuiarkshire, 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Park- 
head,  nephew  of  the  regent  Morton,  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  body  was 
exposed  to  dogs  and  swine,  and  his  head  being  cut  off  was 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  in  triumph  through  the  coun- 
try. He  married,  Ctb  July  1581,  Lady  Elixabeth  Stewart, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourth  earl  of  Athol,  win  had  been 
twice,  previously  married,  and  by  her  had  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  KiDeith,  I>jrd  Ochiltree,  [see  OciirLTHEK.  LotdJ  and  ano- 
ther son. 

Akkax,  earl  of.  is  also  an  Irish  title,  created  in  1762,  and 


bv  a  family  of  the  name  of  (iore.  properly  earl  of 
Is  in  Galwsy. 

ARRAN,  Earl  of,  see  Hamilton,  James. 

Akthi'H.  a  surname  derived  from  .trf-in'r,  signifying  the 
chief  or  great  man;  hence  the  renowned  Welsh  prince.  King 
Arthur,  whose  achievements  have  formed  the  subject  of  mi 
much  romantic  fiction,  and  whose  name  has  been  traditional- 
ly given  to  various  places  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Wales.    "  It  cannot  easily  1»>  discovered,"  *»ys  Stodd:.rt, 

why  --vera]  mountains  in  Scotland  take  their  name  from 
the  Welsh  priure,  Arthur,  of  whom  no  other  traces  remain  in 
this  country  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  have  been  traditionally 
considered  as  places  of  sovereignty.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Ben 
Arthur  (a  lofty  mountain-crag  in  the  wilds  of  Glencror,  Ar- 
gyleshire),  being,  at  one  period,  the  most  elevated  and  con- 
spicuous of  the  mountains  in  the  domain  of  the  CatnpWIs, 
the  heir  to  that  chieftainship  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  on 
iU  loftiest  peak,  a  task  of  some  difficulty  and  danger,  which, 
if  he  neglected,  his  lands  went  to  tlie  next  relation  sufficiently 
adventurous. "  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  immediate  neight«ourhood 
of  Edinburgh  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  King  Ar- 
thur having  surveyed  the  country  from  its  summit,  previous 
to  the  eleventh  battle  which  he  fought  against  the  Saxons,  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  which,  according  to  Whittaker,  was 
divided  on  the  castle -hill  of  Edinburgh.     Pinkerton  *ay» 

did  Arthur's  round-table  at  Stirling,  Arthur  being  qnitc  popn 
lar  in  the  centuries  of  chivalry  and  romance.  [A'nosury  into 
the  HisUtry  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  note] ;  but  there  cannot 
be  a  question  that  the  name  of  Arthur's  Seat,  as  applied  to 
the  height  immediately  beside  the  palace  of  Ilolyrood,  the 
residence  of  Scotland's  later  kings,  meant  no  more  than  the 
hill  of  the  chief  or  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  King  Arthur  of  Welsh  history.  The 

his  name  has  MM  given,  and  of  which  Chalmers  iu  his  Cale- 
donia [vol.  i.  p.  244]  lias  collected  many  notices.  Arthur's 
fountain  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  Clydesdale,  is  referred  to 
in  a  grant  made  in  1239  by  David  dc  Lindner  to  the  monks 
of  Newbottle,  of  the  lands  of  lirotlier-alwyn  in  that  district, 
as  being  bounded  on  the  west,  "o  fvnte  Arthur*  ujyae  ad 
mimnitakm  m<mti$."  [Corf.  Xnrbottle,  No.  148.]  This, 
however,  msy  only  mean  the  fountain  of  the  chief  or  great 
man  of  the  district.  Tlie  Welsh  poets  assign  a  palace  to  Ar- 
thur among  the  ivorthrm  Britons  at  I'enryn  .yoneth,  come 
«|iondiug  to  Dumbarton  castle,  which,  as  appears  from  a  par- 
liamentary record  of  the  reign  of  David  the  Second  in  1367, 
was,  long  before,  named  Cattrmm  Arihmri.  But  this  might 
mean  only  the  castle  or  fort  of  the  cftief  or  sovereign.  The 
romantic  castle  of  Stirling  was  ecually,  during  the  middle 
to  have  been  the  lestive  Mine  of  Arthur. 
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L  Xiiir  of  |)muan  |.,  Jiing  of  Scotland. 


(1)  DONALD  BaKK. 
1 


1st,  MALE  DESCENDANTS. 
(2)  Lixb  or  Duncan  II. 


2d,  LINE  OF  HENRY,  4th  EARL 
(1)  Oka  too*  uuMTima. 


(1)  GltASDDAUQHTKRS. 

8  4 


2d,  LINE  OF  HENRY.  4th  EARL 

(2)  Lira  or  Strath  bogie  and  Habthgi 


T.  Patriri, 
kill  of 
earl ; 
murdered  at 
Haddinrlon  in 

UM 


a  David  d« 
Heatings, 
In  right  of 
FwiMllih,  hla 

wife, 
third  grand- 
rit  ..   '•  I  died 
atTunia.  U6l». 


1 

•  Johm  da 

|mikta|ta, 

IgflwO  of 
MaodiuT  «ta 
earl  of  FWe.) 
In  right  of 
hi.  -Ho.  Add*. 

deaftrtar  of 
.Dartd,  I  (fa  out 


2  &3 


10.  DlTid, 
their  »on 
11.  John,  hi. 

•on. 
eiecuted  In 
London, 
Ttfa  Mot.  1306. 


It  n»rid,  h. 

■on, 
died  nnd«r 
furfeluua, 
1127. 


5*«_ 

Tuuiar  i.arU 
It.  Darid,  <on 

of  13th  earl, 
■lain  in  batllr, 
Mth  Not.  1333 
14.  1 1  l1.  hU 

con, 
died  Oct  13" 3 


II.  CanrjibcU.        III.  Douglas. 


IV.  Stffeart,  $orjal  $hu. 
l  J 


i  Catop- 
baUof  MooUn, 

a*pb*w  of 
Robert  Braoa, 
cnalad  in  raipe 
of  Da»id  II.. 

killed  im, 

[  ILIirioahU. 
Mo  I 


William  I)TO(t- 
lee.  Lord  of  1M- 
dl*d*le.  cnalad 
by  Darid  II.. 
rimiiriad  1311, 
in  farour  of 
Robert  the 
Qreat  Steward. 


1.  Robert  the 
Steward  of 
Scotland. 
Merged  In  tha 
crown  on  hla 
acceaaUm. 


J.  W.lter.  hi. 
•w-ond  aon, 
by  Eat*  Roe*, 
about  1403. 
brtwadod  for 
murdering 
Jame*  I.  1437 
Forfeited. 


L  John,  win  of 
Sir  Jamee* 
Biewart  of 

I .  'i  and 
of  widow  of 
J  am  re  L. 
errnied  1437, 
died  1311 


lam  Murray, 
3d  earl  of 

Tullibardlnc 
which  resigned 
tor  elder  earldom, 
rerlfad  In  right 
of  ht*  wife. 


L  Jo!  n  their  aoq, 
r"«  raridom 
confirmed  to 
him  In  /i»-ht  of 
mother.  1 479 
U>«d  1S43. 


Sltbarl  ITiot  of  Jont. 

2  &  3  4 


VI.  Stttoarf  Jinx  of  |imtmuatri 
1  i 


x.  John,  hla 
eldest  aon, 
killed  at 
Flodden,  I»ll 
3  John,  bia 


4.  John,  hia 

■on. 
Lord  High 
Chancellor  of 

Scotland, 
died  In  167*. 


4.  John,  hla 
aon.  died 
arlttmut 
male  laaue. 
I  Mo.  tearing 
4  daughter*. 


L  John,  Lord 
Innermeata, 
married 
>•  ».,] 
Coontean  of 

Athoam, 
created  lain! 


VII.  gtorriro  %int  of  Jnllibaroiiu.  ana  Stttoart  of  3Torn 


Iji.Iv  Dorothea 

Stewart, 
eldral  daughter 
of  John,  6th  earl 

of  Athotc,  but 
died  before 
patent  wat 
granted. 


f  John,  hi*  arm. 
JnatteOanaral 

of  ocoUaad. 
WXMerted  to  cart. 
docn  of  Tain 
bardlne.  147ft, 
(Marqawof  Atfaola, 


3.  John,  hla  aon, 
(3d  Marqiilm) 
created  Daka, 
1704. 
Ona  of  tha 
CWmiaaJonara  of 
lit*  Union.  1707. 
Died  17*4. 


t.  Jama*, 
their  k.n, 
died 
without 
IMS 


4.  Jam**,  hla  lid 
•on,  and  (by  at- 
tainment of  hla 
brolher)  3d  Duk* 

My  hi*  grand- 
mother,  (heire** 
of  Stanley.  Eall 
Oct  by,)  Lord 

Hlraiim. 


«.  Jofaa.Jl* 

(•on  of  Ld.  Oeo. 
kfarray.  1744.) 
By  hi*  wife  and 
I»rd 


^       of  Han.  j 


6  John.hhel.leat 
am.  4th  Data, 
( Rarl  Strang*  and 
Hamn  Morray, 
In  Dnlted  King- 
dom. I'M.) 
Died!«*fli 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OP  MURRAY,  EARL, 
MARQUIS,  AMD  DUKE  OP  ATHOIdf. 


Quartering* : 


-I.  for  Murray.  1  Lord  of  Man.  3.  1 1  A  41  for  Stonlev.  fl  A  3)  for  Strange. 
4.  (1  A  4)  for  Stewart.  (1 A  3)  for  Ancient  Earldom  of  Atboaa. 


ARTHUR. 


ATHOI.E. 


round  table,  "  Rex  Arthunu,"  savs  William  of  Worcester, 
in  hi»  Itinerary,  p.  311,  '  euttodirbtit  U  r<nmd-table  in  cattro 
d,  Sb/rfyng,  alder,  Snomion-ieett-nutfl/.  "  Sir  David  I  jnd  - 
m,  in  his  1  Complaint '  of  the  Papingo,  makes  her  take  leave 

-Artrw,  fair  Snawdoun,  with  thy  touri.  hie. 
Thy  clui|>fll  myall,  park,  and  lahill  round  " 

In  NeUston  pariah.  Renfrewshire,  there  arc  three  plaoca  of  the 
name  of  Arthur-lee,  The  ancient  monument  of  Arthur's  Oven, 
or '  Oon,'  on  the  Carron,  which  was  demolished  many  years  ago, 
wna  known  hy  that  name  a«  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  if  not  earlier.  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh  is 
not  the  only  hill  which  bears  the  name.  Not  far  from  the  top 
of  I>»h  I-ong,  that  separates  Argylc  and  Dumbarton,  there 
ia  a  conical  hill  also  called  Arthur's  Seat,  which  is  likewise 
the  name  given  to  .1  rock,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of 
Dunharrow  in  the  parish  of  Dunnichen,  Forfarshire,  In  the 
parish  of  Cupar-Angus,  Perthshire,  there  is  a  standing  stone 
called  the  Stone  of  Arthur ;  near  it  is  a  gentleman's  seat  nil  If  1 
Arthur-stone,  and  not  far  from  it  ia  a  farm  named  Arthur's 

I fold.  At  Meigle,  in  the  same  vicinity,  some  antique  and  cu- 
rious monuments  in  the  churchyard  are  associated  by  tradition 
with  the  name  of  the  fabulous  King  Arthur's  faithless  queen, 
Vanora,  Gnenevra,  or  GinevTa.  Arthur  ia,  besides,  the  appa- 
rent founder  of  a  numerous  clan,  whose  antiquity  is  proverbial 
among  the  Highlanders. 

ARTHUR,  AnciiiBAi.n,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  eldest  son 
of  Andrew  Arthur,  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Abbot's- 
Inch,  Renfrewshire,  September  6,  1744.  He  was 
taught  Latin  at  the  grammar  school  of  Paisley, 
and  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Glasgow  college, 
where,  when  yet  a  student,  he  lectured  on  church 
history  for  a  whole  session,  during  the  absence  of 
the  professor,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  im- 
provement of  the  class.  In  October  1707  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  soon  after  became  chaplain  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craig, 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  city.  Becoming  also 
librarian  to  the  university,  he  compiled  the  cata- 
logue of  that  library.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
assistant  and  successor  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Rcid, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  who  died  in  1796. 
Mr.  Arthur  taught  the  class  fifteen  years  as  assist- 
ant, and  only  held  the  chair  as  professor  for  one 
session,  as  ho  died  on  14th  June  1797.  In  1803, 
Professor  Richardson,  of  the  same  university,  pub- 
lished a  part  of  Arthur's  lectures,  under  the  title 
of  '  Discourses  on  Theological  and  Literary  Sub- 
jects,' 8vo,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

Avton,  lard,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  now  ex- 
tinct, possessed  by  a  noble  family  of  the  same  name,  which 
i     originally  belonged  to  the  comity  of  Stafford  in  England,  the 
progenitor  of  which  was  Rnnd.il  or  Ranulpb  de  Astona,  who 


lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  His  descendant.  Sh 
Kdward  Aston  of  Tixall,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
possessed  estates  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  a-yeur.  in  the 
counties  of  Stafford,  Derby,  I-ciccstcr,  and  Warwick.  He 
married  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charb*- 
cot,  and  died  in  1698.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  at 
the  coronation  of  James  the  First  of  England,  was  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1811  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1622  he  was  employed  to  negociatc  a  marriage 
between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and,  in  requital  for  his  ser- 
vices upon  that  occasion,  be  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  28th 
November  1627,  as  I.ord  Aston  of  Forfar.  He  married  tier- 
trude,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Sadler  qf  Slandon,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  died  in  1C89.  He 
supported  Michael  Drayton  the  poet  for  many  years,  and  his 
seat  of  Tixall  is  noticed  in  Lis  '  Polyolbion.-  At  his  investi- 
ture as  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1603.  Drayton,  who  has  dedi- 
cated several  of  his  poema  to  this  I-ord  Aston,  acted  as  one  of 
his  esquires.  The  title  became  extinct  on  21st  T;<nunry 
DMA,  on  the  death  without  issue  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Hut- 
chinson-Aston,  ninth  baron  Aston,  a  clergyman  of  the  rhnreh 
of  England,  vicar  of  Tardcbigg,  Worcestershire,  and  of  Tain- 
worth,  Warwickshire.  The  motto  of  the  family  was  "  Mmfal 
ft  Patrim  Alto."  The  title  does  not  appear  on  the  Union 
Roll;  but  the  eighth  baron  Aston,  the  father  of  the  last  lord, 
was  recognised  as  a  peer  by  George  the  Third. 

Athoi.,  Atiiom.,  or  Athole,  earis  of,  an  ancient  title, 
formerly  possessed  by  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  subse- 
quently in  right  of  marriage  bv  Thomas  de  Galloway  and  his 
son,  and  after  him  by  David  de  Hastings,  afterwards  by  the 
Strathbogie  family,  then  after  being  held  by  a  Campbell  and 
a  Douglas,  it  was  conferred  on  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  ol 
Stewart,  and  through  a  second  creation  in  the  house  of  Stew- 
art, it  came  latterly  to  be  possessed  by  a  branch  of  tin 
noble  family  of  Murray.  It  is  the  name  of  a  mountainous 
and  romantic  district  in  the  north  of  Perthshire,  which,  from 
a  remote  period,  has  preserved  its  boundaries  unaltered.  It 
was  the  original  patrimony  of  the  family  which  gave  kings  to 
Scotland  from  Dnncan  to  Alexander  the  Third ;  and  it  is  the 
earliest  district  in  Scotland  mentioned  in  history.  The  name 
signifies  '  pleasant  land.'  and  Blair  of  Athol,  its  principal 
valley,  1  the  field  or  vale  of  Athol.'  "  Its  chief  interest," 
says  Skene,  "  arises  from  the  strong  presumption  which  ex- 
ists that  the  family  which  gave  a  long  line  of  kings  to  Scot- 
land, from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  took  their 
tyigin  from  this  district,  to  which  they  can  be  traced  before 
the  marriage  of  their  ancestor  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
the  Second  raised  them  to  the  throne."  [History  of  tie 
Biyhlamiert.  vol.  ii  p.  127.]  When  Thorfinn,  the  Norwe- 
gian earl  of  Orkney,  conquered  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Northern  PicU  which  remained  unsubdued 
was  the  district  of  Athol  and  part  of  Argyle.  The  lord  of 
the  Isles  had  been  slain  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pre- 
serve his  insular  dominions,  and  the  king  of  the  Scots,  with 
the  whole  of  his  nobility,  had  nlso  fallen  in  the  short  but 
bloody  campaign  which  preceded  the  Norwegian  conquest. 
In  their  disastrous  condition  the  Soots  had  recourse  to  Dun- 
can, the  son  of  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  by  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  the  last  Scottish  king 
Duncan  came  to  the  vacant  throne  in  1084,  but  after  a  reign 
of  six  years,  he  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  nor- 
thern districts  from  the  Norwegians,  and  his  sons  were  driven 
out  hy  Macbeth,  who  for  a  tim«  ruled  over  the  south,  nliilsl 
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the  Norwegians  possessed  tbc  north  of  Scotland.  After  the 
overt! i row  of  MarJieth,  5th  December,  ltijti,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Malcolm  Canrnore  on  the  tlirone,  the  I jusvltuida 
of  Scotland  were,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity,  divided  into 
earldoms,  all  of  which  were  granted  to  the  different  members 
of  the  royal  family.  These  earldom*  consisted  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Scuts,  with  the  addition  of  the  district  of 
Athol ;  ami  from  this  circumstance  it  ha*.  n»t  unreasonably, 
been  presumed  that  Athol  was  the  original  possession  of  this 
royal  race.  Tlrs  is  further  confirmed  by  the  designation 
which  early  So  ttish  historians  apply  to  Crinan.  the  father  of 
Duncan.  Resales,  hein;;  abbot  of  Dunkcld,  he  i»  styled  by 
Fordun,  "  Abthatuu  de  hull  nc  Sene*ch.illu*  latulirum" 
(Abthane  of  Dull  and  steward  of  the  Isles),  Piukcrton  has 
denied  that  such  ■  title  U  Abthane  wa*  ever  known  or  heard 
of;  but  Mr.  Skene  has  most  conclusively  shown,  not  only 
that  there  was  such  a  title  as  Abthane  in  Scotland,  but  that 
the  very  title  of  Abthane  of  Dull,  which  is  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Athol,  existed  until  comparatively  a  la!c  period. 
[Stent's  History  rf(hf  Wgklmulers,  vol.  il  part  2,  chap  o.] 
See  Abtiiask.  nntr,  p.  lti. 

By  King  Edgar,  the  whole  of  Athol,  except  BreadaJbane, 
was  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  upon  his  cotuin 
Madach.  the  son  of  Kirifc  Donald  Bane.  Madach  married  ■ 
daughter  of  Ilaco,  carl  of  Orkney.  He  was  a  witness  to  tlie 
foundation  charter  of  Alexander  the  Fir»t,  of  the  monastery  of 
Scone,  in  1114.  and  he  was  himself  afterwards  a  benefactor 
to  the  abliey.  On  the  death  of  Madach  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  David  the  First,  the  earldom  of  Athol  was  ob- 
tained by  Malcolm  the  mn  of  Duncan,  the  eldest  son  nf  Mal- 
colm Caimiorc,  by  Ingioborge.  the  widow  of  Thorfinn,  carl  of 
Orkney,  whose  descendants  were  excluded  from  the  throne 
by  that  king's  younger  sons.  The  earldom  was  thus  bestow- 
ed on  Malcolm,  "either,"  Skene  says,  ''because  the  exclusion 
of  that  family  from  the  throne  could  not  deprive  them  of  the 
original  property  if  the  family,  to  which  they  were  entitled  to 
succeed,  or  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  crown." 
[llhl.  of  Hi>/hhwieri,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.]  His  son  Malcolm, 
the  third  e:ul  of  Athol,  gave  in  pnre  alms  to  the  monks  of 
Scone  the  church  of  Ugcn  Mshed,  with  four  dispels  there- 
unto belonging,  and  to  the  ahbey  of  Dunfermline  the  tithes 
of  the  church  of  Moulin.  He  also  made  a  donation  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Dull. 
His  son  Henry  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  on  his  death, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  granddaugh- 
ters, hy  his  eldest  son  who  predeceased  him,  carried  it  into 
the  families  of  Calloway  and  Hastings. 

The  eldest  of  these  granddaughters  (erroneously  stated  by 
Douglas  in  his  Peerage  to  have  be*n  the  daughters  of  Earl 
Henry)  married  Alan  d«  Lundin.  Ostiarius  Kegis,  who  in  her 
right  became  fifth  earl  of  Athol,  and  who  died  without  is- 
sue. Her  next  sister,  Isabel,  married  Thomas  de  (Jallovidia, 
the  brother  of  Alan  lord  of  Galloway,  and  in  her  right  be- 
came sixth  earl  of  Atltol.  He  died  in  1231.  His  son  I'a- 
triek,  seventh  earl  of  Athol,  was  the  youth  who  overthrew  W. 
Biasct  at  a  tournament  on  the  English  borders,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Haddington  in  1212  (see  ante,  life  of  Alexander  II., 
p.  7.1).  Femelith,  the  yonngeat  of  Earl  Henry'a  grand- 
daughters, succeeded  her  nephew,  Earl  Patrick,  as  countess 
of  Athol.  She  married  David  dc  Hastings,  an  Anglo-Norman, 
descended  from  the  steward  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  he, 
in  her  right,  became  the  eighth  earl.  He  was  one  of  the 
gimranteea  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond and  Henry  the  Third  in  124s.  [See  ante,  p.  77.]  In 
12G8  he  accompanied  other  ScottUh  bnrona  in  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  at  Tunis  the  following  year.  HU 


daughter  Adda  married  John  de  Strathbogie,  who  in  hei 
right  became  ninth  earl  of  Athol.  The  grandfather  of  this 
John  of  Strathlx>gie,  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  had  obtained  the 
lands  of  Strathbogie.  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  King  William 
the  (Jm.  He  settled  them  on  his  third  son,  David,  who  as- 
sumed his  name  from  these  lands,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
eighth  earl  of  Athol.  The  aon  of  the  latter,  David  de  Strath- 
bogie. became  the  tenth  earl  of  Atho.,  and  wsis  the  father  of 
John,  eleventh  earl,  »ho  was  one  of  the  chief  associates  of  Ro- 
bert the  Bruce,  and  assisted  at  his  coronation  at  Scone,  27th 
March,  1304.  He  fought  uu  Unices  side  at  Methven,  and 
on  his  discomfiture,  accompanied  him  during  his  disastrous 
flight.  After  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  KiUrummy  the 
same  year,  he  was  seized  by  the  forces  of  Edward  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  by  sea,  and  conducted  to  London.  Being 
condemned  to  death  in  Westminster  Hall,  7th  Xovembei 
130'!,  lie  was  executed  the  same  day,  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet 
higher  than  ordinary,  in  consequence  of  his  royal  descent. 

The  earldom  of  Athol  was  then  forfeited  and  bestowed  on 
it.ilph  de  Mor.thenucr,  styled  earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  how- 
ever, relinquished  his  title  to  it  for  5,000  mcrks,  in  favour  of 
David  de  Strathbogie,  son  of  the  deceased  earl.  This  David, 
the  t««UUl  earl,  had  from  King  P.obert  the  Bruce,  the  office 
of  high  constable  of  Scotland,  as  appears  from  a  charter  ol 
that  monarch  2Gth  February  1312,  where  he  is  so  designat- 
ed. Two  years  after,  however,  he  revolted  against  Bruce, 
wherenj>oi>  his  office  of  high  constable  was  given  to  Gilbert 
de  la  Haye,  and  Atbol's  estates  in  Scotland  were  forfeited. 
He  married  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch. 
killed  by  Bruce  at  Dumfries  in  1.106,  with  esaom  he  got 
gm|  estates  in  England.  He  died  in  1327,  leaving  a  son, 
David,  who  was  styled  thirteenth  earl  or  Athol. 

Along  with  other  forfeited  Scottish  barons  this  David  ac- 
companied Edward  Baliol  into  Scotland  in  1332,  and  had  a 
considerable  share  in  achieving  the  victory  over  the  Scots  at 
Dupplin,  12th  August  of  that  year.  He  was  now  restored 
to  his  paternal  inheritance  and  title.  In  1334  Edward  Ba- 
liol  bewtowed  on  him  the  whole  estates  of  the  steward  of  Scot- 
laud  ;  but  the  same  ye-r,  the  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, compelled  him  to  surrender,  when  he  swore  allegiance 
to  David  the  Second,  the  lawful  king.  Being  in  consequence 
denounced  as  a  rebel  by  Edward  the  Third,  he  was  fain,  on 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  that  monarch  in  July  1335,  to 
agree  to  a  tieaty  of  peace,  and  make  his  submission  to  Ed- 
ward, on  which  he  was  again  received  into  favour  with  the 
English  king,  and  had  the  office  of  governor  of  Scotland  con- 
ferred U|>on  him  under  Baliol,  when  he  acted  very  insolently 
slid  tyrannically  lowards  all  the  adherents  of  the  family  of 
Bruce.  Having  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English 
forces  in  the  north,  with  three  thousand  men  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kildrummy,  the  asylum  of  the  roy- 
alists; but  ws-«  surprised  in  the  forest  of  Kilblane  hy  the  earl 
of  March.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Liddesdale,  and  Sir  An- 
drew Moray  of  Bolhwell,  at  the  head  of  eleven  hundred  men. 
Athol's  troo|w,  panic-struck,  fled  and  dispersed;  the  earl, 
finding  himself  abandoned,  disdained  quarter,  and  was  slain 
30th  November,  1335,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
son,  Dnvid,  stgUd  fourteenth  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  only 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  ac- 
companied Edward  the  Black  Prints  into  France  in  135<>, 
and  was  in  the  subsequent  expeditions  into  Gascony,  Ha 
died  lOtti  October  1375,  leaving  two  daughters. 

When  the  Celtic  earls  of  Athol  became  extinct,  says 
Skene,  and,  in  consequence,  the  subordinate  dans  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Athol  assumed  independence,  the  principal  part  of 
that  district  was  in  the  possession  of  the  clan  f»onnachie  or 
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)he  Robertsons.  [Hittory  of  tUf  Ifighlander*,  vol.  ii.  pp 
13!),  140  ]  Skene  stated  in  a  note  that  the  peerage  writers 
have  been  more  than  usually  inaccurate  in  their  account  of 
the  earldom  of  Athol.  From  ita  origin  down  to  the  fourteenth 
y,  "there  b,"  ho  says,  •' scarcely  a  single-  step  in  the 
I  given." 

On  the  forfeiture  of  David,  the  twelfth  e.iri,  his  estates 
were  granted  to  Sir  Kiel  Campbell  of  l-ochow,  and  Mary  his 
spouse,  sister  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Moulin,  their  second  son ;  and  the  latter  was 
muted  earl  of  Athol.  This  sppenrs  from  a  charter  of  King 
l>avid  the  Second  to  Robert  Ixird  Krskine,  of  the  customs  of 
Dundee  and  third  part  of  Pcttarache  in  Forfarshire,  which 
some  time  pertained  to  John  Campbell,  esrl  of  Athol,  as 
well  as  from  a  charter  granted  by  the  latter  to  Roger  de 
Mortimer  of  the  lands  of  Rillandre.  He  was  killed  in  the 
bittlc  of  Halidon-hill.  19th  July  1333,  without  issue,  where- 
by the  title  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  next  possessor  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Athol  was  William 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Laudon,  ances- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Morton.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  the 
above-mentioned  John  Campbell  he  had  the  earldom  confer- 
red npon  him,  but  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  On  the  16th 
February  1341  he  resigned  his  title  by  charter  in  favour  of 
Robert,  great  steward  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  latter's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  February  1371,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
bert the  Second,  it  became  vested  in  the  royal  family.  Wal- 
ter Stewart,  the  second  son  of  that  monarch  by  his  second 
wife,  Euphemia  Ross,  was  the  next  earl.  He  was  at  first 
esrl  of  Caithness,  but  afterwards  had  the  earldom  of  Athol, 
being  so  designed,  5th  Jnne,  1403.  in  h-tters  of  safe-conduct 
by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  allowing  him  to  pass  into  bis  do- 
minions as  fsr  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  with  a  retinue  of 
a  hundred  persons.  He  had  a  charter  from  his  brother  Ro- 
bert duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  of  the  harony  of 
Cortiichv  in  Forfarshire  22d  September  1409.  On  the  10th 
April  1421  he  obtained  a  safe-conduct  to  F.nglsnd,  to  arrange 
as  to  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  his  nephew  James  the  First, 
which  he  was  very  instruments!  in  accomplishing.  He  sat 
ss  one  of  the  jnry  on  the  trial  of  his  nephew  Murdoch,  duke 
of  Albany,  snd  his  sons,  in  1424.  [See  nnte,  p.  41.]  The 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  great  justiciary  of 
Scotland,  and  also  save  him  the  county  palatine  of  Stmthcrn 
for  his  Itf.%  22d  July  1 127.  Nearly  ten  years  after  this  he 
engaged  in  tlie  conspiracy  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Robert  Graham 
against  James  the  First,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Sir  Robert  Stewnrt  of 
Athol.  the  earl's  grandson.  The  king  was  cruelly  assassi- 
nated in  the  Rlaekfriara  monastery  at  Perth  by  the  three 
conspirators,  20th  February  1437.  The  murderers  were  ap- 
prehended, and  put  to  death  at  Edinburgh  with  horrible  tor- 
tures, in  the  following  April.  Before  being  beheaded,  Athol 
was  set  npon  the  pillory,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  crown,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  The  king  of  traitors." 
His  titles  and  extensive  estates  were  forfeited. 

T  i  i-  title  of  earl  of  Athol  wss  conferred,  about  1457,  on 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Balveny,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  Black  Knight  of  Ivorn,  and  the  queen  Joanna, 
dowager  of  James  tho  First,  who  had  chosen  him  for  her  sec- 
ond husband.  The  earl  of  Athol's  father,  the  Blark  Knight 
of  I/,rn.  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Lorn  and 
Innennesth,  descended  from  Sir  James  Stewart,  fourth  son 
of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  who  wss  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander, high  steward  of  Scotland.  This  earl  of  Athol  was, 
with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  appointed  in  1475  to  the  command 
of  the  armament  employed  in  sunoressing  the  rebellion  of  the 


esrl  of  Ross,  on  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  motto,  still 
borne  by  the  Athol  family,  of 11  Forth  fortune  and  fill  the  fet- 
ters," and  had  a  grant  of  many  lands  that  had  belonged  to 
that  nobleman,  on  his  resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Ross  and 
the  lands  of  Kintyre  and  Knspdale,  He  also  acted  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  attempt  m.ide  in  1480  to  reduce  to  obedience 
Angus  of  the  Isles,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  the  new  title  of  the  earl  of  Rosa,  Some  time  after  the 
battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  fought  in  that  year  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull  between  the  lslai>d  factions,  in  which  Angus  was  victor- 
ious, occurred  the  event  known  in  history  as  the  '  Raid  of 
Athol.'  The  earl  crossing  privately  to  Islay  had  carried  off 
the  infant  son  of  Angus,  called  Ikmnld  IhAh,  or  the  Black, 
whom  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  maternal  grandfather  the 
earl  of  Argyle.  Angus  immediately  summoned  his  adherents 
and  sailed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverlochy.  where  he  left 
his  galleys,  and  with  s  chosen  body  of  Island  warriors  made  a 
rapid  and  secret  march  into  the  district  of  Athol.  which  he 
ravaged  with  tire  and  sword.  The  enrl  and  his  countess  took 
refuge  in  the  chajiel  of  St.  Bride,  to  which  sanctuary  many  of 
the  oonntry  people  likewise  fled  with  their  most  valuable 
effects.  The  chapel,  however,  was  violated  hy  Angus  and  Ml 
followers,  who.  loaded  with  plunder,  returned  to  Lochaber, 
carrying  with  them  the  earl  and  countess  of  Athol  as  prisoners. 
In  the  voyage  from  Lochaber  many  of  his  galleys  sunk,  and 
much  of  his  plunder  was  lost  in  a  dreadful  storm  which  he 
encountered.  Believing  this  to  bo  a  judgment  from  heaven 
for  the  violation  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Bride,  he  was  touched 
with  fear  and  remorse,  and  voluntarily  liberated  his  prisoners, 
without  procuring  what  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  mid  into  Athol,  the  recovery  of  his  son.  He  even 
performed  an  ignominious  penance  in  the  chapel  which  he  had 
so  lately  desecrated. 

In  14W3  the  earl  of  Athol  had  a  principal  command  in  the 
army  of  James  III.  against  his  son  and  the  rebel  lords,  for 
which,  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Dunbar.  He  died  19th  September  1512.  By 
his  first  wife.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  daughter  ol 
Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Douglas,  duke  of  Toursine.  the  widow 
of  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas  and  the  wife  of  the  ninth  earl, 
her  marriage  with  whom  after  his  rebellion  in  1455  was  an- 
nulled, he  had  two  daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  Lady 
Eleonora  Sinclsir,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Orkney  ami 
Caithness,  he  had  two  sons  and  nine  daughters.  John,  the 
elder  son.  second  earl  of  Athol,  of  this  new  creation,  did  not 
enjoy  the  title  one  year,  being  killed  at  Floddni  9th  Septem- 
ber, 1513.  His  son  John,  the  third  earl,  was  famous  for  his 
great  hospitality  anil  princely  style  of  living.  Pitscottie  mi- 
nutely describes  a  grand  hunting  match  and  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment given  by  him  to  King  James  the  Fifth  and  his 
mother  and  the  French  ambassador,  in  1529.  He  died  in  1642, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  fourth  earl  of  Athol.  In 
the  parliament  of  1560,  with  the  Ix>rds  Borthwick  and  Som- 
crvillc  he  strongly  opposed  the  Reformation,  saying  they 
would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done  tiefore  them.  Being 
afterwards  constituted  lord  high  chancellor  i  if  Scotland,  he  was 
sworn  into  office  st  Stirling, 29th  March  1577.  He  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  regent  Morton,  and  took  up  arms  to  rescue 
the  king  from  his  power,  but  by  the  mediation  of  Bowes  tiie 
English  ambassador,  an  accommodation  took  place,  iti  Au- 
gnst  1578.  At  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  Morton,  at 
Stirling,  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  in  token  of  rec- 
oncilement, 20th  April  1579,  Athol,  the  chancellor,  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  four  days  afterwards,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
rkms  of  his  having  been  poisoned.  He  was  twice  married; 
the  second  time  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Malcolm 
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thinl  lord  Fleming,  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  widow  of 
Robert  master  of  Montrose,  killed  at  Pinkie.  1547,  luid  of 
I  noma*  master  of  Erskine.  son  of  John  carl  of  Mar.  ruling 
her  lifetime  it  was  the  general  belief  that  thus  count***  of 
Atliol  possessed  tlie  powers  of  sorcery,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  Queen  Man-  was  confined  with  James  the  Sixth,  the 
countess  east  all  the  pains  of  ehildbirth  upon  ljuly  Hires-  If 
so,  it  must  havr  t»s-ti  hy  some  unknown  species  of  mesmer- 
ism. Their  nin.  John,  fifth  earl  of  Athol,  was  aworn  a  privy 
councillor  in  1590,  and  died  at  Perth,  28th  August  1.VJ5. 
without  issue  male,  when  the  title  reverted  to  the  dm,  He 
married  ljuly  Mary  Kuthven,  second  daughter  of  W  illiam 
first  earl  of  Cowrie,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughter*.  His 
countess  afterward*  became  the  second  wife  of  John  lord  In- 
nemieath,  created  ear)  of  Athol  l>y  James  the  Sixth,  in  1596. 
Lad}  Dorothea  Stewart,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  the 
fifth  earl  and  this  lady,  married  William,  second  earl  of  Tul- 
lihardine,  ar.d  was  the  mother  of  John,  created  earl  of  Athol, 
the  first  of  the  Murray  family  who  possessed  that  title,  as 
Udy  Mary,  the  second  daughter, 
I  of  Athol,  the  son  of  her  stepfather,  I<ord 
Innemwith,  and  h«  dying  without  nude  issue,  the  earldom 
again  reverted  to  the  cmwn.    [See  I.nnbiuikatii.  Lonl.] 

Atiiki,  duke  of,  a  title  possessed  hy  a  branch  of  the  *n- 
eient  family  of  Murray.  The  progenitor  of  the  Murray  fam- 
ily in  Scotland  was  a  Flemish  settler  in  the  reign  of  David 
the  First,  of  the  name  of  Freskin,  who  obtained  the  lauds  of 
SttatMnefc  in  Linlithgowshire,  now  called  Brocks  or  Brox- 
bnm.  A  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  Moray  in  the  year 
1130.  lie  is  supposed,  to  have  assisted  in  quelling  it,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  lowlands  of  Moray, 
where  his  descendants  settled,  and  in  consequence  assumed 
the  name  of  de  Moravia.  From  Walter  de  Moravia  de- 
scended the  Moray*,  tools  of  Bothwell,  the  Morays  of  Abcr- 
cainiey  (sec  MfRK.vr,  surname  of),  and  Sir  William  de 
Moravia,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Tullibanline.  an  estate  in 
the  lower  part  of  P.Tthshire,  with  bis  wife  Adda,  daughter  of 
Malise,  seneschal  of  str.itl-.etn,  ■  tppMn  bj  charter*  dated 
in  1289  and  12*4. 

His  son.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  TulliWrdine,  who  suc- 
ceeded liim,  was  an  adherent  of  Edward  Bsliol,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  latter  at 
Dupplin  in  Aajpist  1,132,  by  fixing  a  stake  in  a  ffinl  in  the 
river  Earn,  through  which  his  army  marched  and  attacked  the 
Scots.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Perth  about  two  months 
afterward*,  and  immediately  put  to  death  for  his  adherence  to 
Baliol.  His  descendant.  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tullihardinc, 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  family  in  1 1  Ifi.  He  wis  sher- 
ifl'of  Perthshire,  and  in  1 4-r»K.  one  of  the  lords  named  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  were  of  the  king's  daily  cnun- 
cil.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Colquhonn 
of  Lum,  great  chamU-rlain  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a 
issue.  According  to  tradition  they  hail  seventeen 
,  from  whom  a  great  many  families  of  the  name  of  Mur- 
ray are  descendisl.  In  a  curious  document  entitled  "The 
Declaration  of  George  Halley,  in  Ochtcrarder.  concerning  the 
l-aird  of  Tullibardine's  seventeen  sons-  1710,"  it  is  stated 
that  they  "  lived  all  to  lie  men.  and  that  they  waited  all  one 
day  upon  their  father  at  Stirling,  to  attend  the  king,  with 
each  of  them  one  servant,  and  their  father  two.  This  hap- 
pening shortly  after  an  act  was  made,  by  King  James  the 
Fifth,  discharging  any  persons  to  travel  with  great  number* 
of  attendant*  beside*  their  own  family,  and  having  challenged 
the  laird  of  Tullihardinc  for  breaking  the  said  act.  he  answered 
he  brought  only  his  own  sons,  with  their  necessary  attend- 
ants; with  which  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  that  lie  ga\e 


them  small  lauds  in  heritage."  The  ancient  Scottish  song, 
'■  Cmmlct's  Ijlt,"  was  written  on  the  supposed  inconstancy 
of  Mis*  Helen  Murray,  commonly  called  "Fair  Helen  of  Ar- 
of  Murray  of  Strcwan,  one  of  the  sev- 
of  Tullibanline.  She  wa*  courted  by  yuung 
Chisholm  of  ("rem leek  who,  during  his  absence  in  Franc*, 
imposed  upon  by  the  false  representations  of  a  trcachcrouJ 
friend,  believed  that  she  was  faithless  to  him,  and  wrote  the 
affecting  ballad  called  Cromlet's  or  Cromleck's  lilt.  The  lady's 
father,  Stirling  of  Ardoch,  hail  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Murray 
o  family  of  no  less  than  thirty-one  children,  of  whom  fur 
Helen  was  one.  It  is  said  that  James  the  Sixth,  when  paw- 
n-on, Perth  to  Stirling  in  HUT,  paid  a  visit  to  Helens 
■,  the  I  July  Ardoch,  who  was  then  a  widow.  Her  chil- 
dren were  all  dressed  and  drawn  up  on  the  lawn  to  receivo 
his  majesty.  On  seeing  them  the  king  said,  'Ma/lam.  how 
many  are  there  of  them  ?'  •  Sire,'  she  jocosely  answered,  '  I 
only  want  your  help  to  make  out  the  tiro  chalders  !'  a  chalder 
contains  sixteen  bull*.  The  king  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke, 
and  afterward*  ate  a  collop  sitting  on  a  stone  in  the  close. 
The  youngest  son  of  this  extraordinary  family,  commonly 
called  the  Tutor  of  Ardoch.  died,  in  1715,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

The  eldest  of  Tullibardine's  seventeen  sons.  Sir  William 
Murray  of  Tullihardinc,  had,  with  other  issue,  William,  his 
successor,  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  ancestor  of  the  viscounts 
Stormont.  (Sec  Stokhont.)  His  great-grandson,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Murray  of  Tullibardinc,  was  a  *eakms  promoter  of  the 
^formation  in  Scotland;  and  in  15G7,  at  Carberry-hill,  he 
accepted  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  single  combat  thrown 
down  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  but  the  latter  objected  to  him 
as  being  of  inferior  rank,  a*  he  did  also  to  Tullibardinc'* 
brother,  James  Murray  of  Pnrdorvis,  for  the  same  reason.  His 
sister  Annabella  married  the  earl  of  Mar,  afterwards  regent, 
and  was  the  governess  of  the  infant  king,  James  the  Sixth. 
He  himself  married  in  1517  l-ady  Agnes  Graham,  thinl 
daughter  of  William  second  earl  of  Montrose.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  1572,  he  and  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine  of  Gogar  were  appointed  governors  of  the 
young  king  and  joint  keepers  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where 
his  majesty  resided,  and  he  discharged  the  office  with  the  ap- 
plause  of  the  whole  kingdom  till  1578.  George  Halley,  in 
the  curious  document  already  quoted,  says  that  Sir  William 
Murray  of  Tullibanline  having  bmke  Argyle's  face  with  the 
hilt  of  his  swonl.  in  king  James  the  Sixth's  presence,  wa* 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Afterward.*,  the  king's  mails 
and  slaughter  cows  were  not  paid,  neither  could  any  subject 
in  the  realm  bo  able  to  compel  those  who  were  bound  to  paT 
them ;  npon  which  the  king  cried  out — '  O,  if  I  had  Will. 
Murray  again,  he  would  soon  get  my  mails  and  slaughter 
cows;'  to  which  ono  standing  by  replied— " Th*t  if  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  take  Sir  William  Murray's  life,  he  might  re- 
turn shortly.'  The  king  answered,  •  He  would  be  loath  to 
take  his  life,  for  he  had  not  another  subject  like  him !'  Upon 
which  promise  Sir  William  Murray  returned,  and  got  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  to  go  to  the  north,  and  lift  up  the 
mails  and  the  cows,  which  he  speedily  did,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  king,  so  that  immediately  after  ho  was  made 
lord  eomptn>l!cr."    This  office  he  obtained  in  1565. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Murray,  the  twelfth  feudal 
•  ••>■  '"  ;  1  ii  Uti  w  i-  brotlgl  I  Up  >m:!i  K.::,;  Jam  % 
who,  in  1592,  constituted  him  his  master  of  the  household. 
He  was  afterwards  swom  a  member  of  hi*  privy  council,  and 
knighted,  and  on  25th  April  K.fH  King  James  raised  him  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Loud  Murray  of  Tulfihardine.  On 
10th  July  HiOfi  he  wa*  created  earl  of  Tullibanline.  Hi* 
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lordship  married  Catherine,  fourth  daughter  of  David  second 
lord  Drummond,  and  died  in  1609. 

His  ••l>lf.it  sou,  William,  second  earl  of  Tullibardine,  won 
the  means  of  rescuing  June*  the  Sixth  from  the  enrl  of 
Gowrie  ami  his  brother  at  I'erth  on  the  Stb  August  1600, 
for  which  service  the  hereditary  sheriffship  of  I'erth,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  earl  of  liowrie,  wan  bestowed  on  him. 
He  married,  as  has  been  stated,  the  lady  Dorothea  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  6th  earl  of  Athol  of  the  Stewart  family,  who 
died  in  1595,  and  on  the  death  in  1625  of  Junes,  second  earl 
of  Athol,  son  of  John  sixth  lord  Imtenneatb,  created  earl  of 
Athol  by  James  the  Sixth,  lie  petitioned  King  Charles  the 
First  fur  the  earldom  of  Athol,  as  his  countess  was  tin-  eldest 
daughter  and  heir  ot  line  of  Earl  Joint,  of  the  family  of  In- 
ucnueath,  which  had  become  extinct  in  the  mule  lino.  The 
king  received  the  petition  graciously,  and  gave  his  royal  word 
that  it  should  be  done,— thereby  a  recognition  on  the  part  ot" 
the  Crown  of  the  right  of  the  heir  female  to  an  ancient  peer- 
age, of  which  the  constitution  was  unknown.  The  e.irl  ac- 
cordingly surrendered  the  title  of  earl  of  Tullibardine  into  the 
king's  hands,  1st  April  1626,  to  be  conferred  on  his  brother 
Sir  Patrick  Murray,  as  a  separate  dignity,  but  before  the  pa- 
tents could  be  expeded,  his  lordship  died  the  same  year,  llu 
•on  John,  however,  obtained  in  February  1629  the  title  of 
carl  of  Athol,  and  thus  became  the  first  e.irl  of  the  Murray 
branch,  and  the  earldom  of  Tnllihardine  was  at  the  same 
time  granted  to  Sir  Patrick.  This  earl  of  Athol  was  a  zeal- 
ous royalist,  and  joined  the  association  formed  by  the  earl  of 
Montrose  for  the  king,  at  Cumbernauld,  in  January  1641, 
He  died  in  Juno  1642.  His  eldest  son  John,  second  earl  of 
Athol  of  the  Murray  family,  auto  faithfully  adhered  to  Charles 
the  Fir-t,  and  was  excepted  by  Cromwell  out  of  his  act  of 
grace  and  indemnity,  12th  April  Id  I,  when  he  was  only 
about  nineteen  years  of  age.  At  the  restoration,  he  was 
gworn  a  privy  councillor,  obtained  a  charter  of  the  hereditary 
office  of  sheriff'  of  Fife,  and  in  1663  was  appointed  justice- 
genera]  of  Scotland.  In  1670  lie  was  constituted  captain  of 
the  king's  guards  in  1672  keeper  of  tin-  privy  seal,  and  Nth 
January  1673,  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  1670  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Tullibardine  on  the  death  of 
James  fourth  carl  of  the  new  creation,  and  was  create*]  uiar- 
pus  of  Athol  in  1676.  He  increased  the  power  of  his  fam- 
ily by  his  marriage  with  I.ady  Amelia  Sophia  Stanley,  third 
daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  beheaded  for  his  loy- 
alty 15th  October  1651.  Through  her  mother,  Charlotte  de 
la  Trutnouille,  daughter  of  Claude 
de  la  Treinotiille,  duke  of  Thouars 
oud  prince  of  I'olmont,  she  was  re- 
lated in  blood  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  kings  uf  France  and 
Spain,  the  prince  of  Orange,  lln.- 
dnke  of  Savoy,  and  moat  of  the  priu  - 
i  i pal  families  uf  Ktiro|M> ;  and  by 
her  the  family  of  Athol  acquired 
the  sejgiiury  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  also  large  property  iti  that 
iidand. 

In  1678,  on  the  irruption  into  the 
western  shires  of  the  Highland  host, 
the  marqui*  of  Athol  joined  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  in  oppoaitiun  to  the 
duke  of  1-auderdole,  in  consequence 
of  which  be  was  deprived  of  his 
office  of  justice  -  general,  but  re- 
tained his  other  places.  He  was 
instrumental  in  suppressing  Ar- 


gyle's  invasion  in  1685.  Notwithstanding  his  com  spi  n- 
ous loyally  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  hu 
brother  James,  he  promoted  the  Revolution,  and  went  to 
London  in  1689,  to  wait  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  was 
disappointed  in  his  exuviation*  of  preferment  under  the  new 
government.  William,  though  related  to  tho  marchioness, 
did  not  receive  him  cordially,  and  in  consequence  he  joined 
the  Jacobite  party.  At  the  convention  of  the  Scottish 
estates,  I  Uh  March  1689,  he  was  put  in  nomination  as  pres- 
ident by  the  adherents  of  King  James.  The  Whigs  on  the 
other  hand  proposed  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Utter 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  votes.  When  the  vis- 
count of  Dundee  proceeded  into  the  Highlands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  chance  of  u  battle,  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Hluir  Athol,  belonging  to  the  marquis,  was  the  means  of 
occasioning  tho  battle  of  Killiecruukie,  in  the  same  year. 
This  strong  fortress,  which  commands  the  most  important 
pass  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  had  already  been  the  scene 
of  remarkable  events  in  the  previous  civil  wars.  In  1644  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  had  possessed  himself  of  it,  and  STM 
here  joined  by  a  large  body  of  the  Athol  Highlanders,  to 
whose  bravery  he  was  indebted  for  the  victory  at  Tippcmuiir. 
In  the  troubles  uf  1653  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Cohme] 
Daniel,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  who,  unable  to  remove  a 
magazine  of  provisions  lodged  tl.eiv,  destroyed  it  by  powder. 
In  16*9  it  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Stewart  of  Halleeliau, 
the  marquis  of  Athol's  chamberlain,  who  refused  to  deliver  it 
up  to  l/>rd  Murray,  the  marquis's  son,  as  he  was  supposed  to 
favour  the  Revolution  party,  Stewart  declaring  that  he  held 
it  tor  King  James,  by  order  uf  his  lieutenant-general.  Lord 
Murray  hail  summoned  his  father's  vassals  to  join  him,  and 
ahou}  twelve  hundred  assembled,  but  no  entreaties  could  pre- 
vail on  them  to  declare  in  fin  our  of  the  government  uf  King 
William,  They  intimated  that  if  he  would  join  Dundee  tin  v 
would  fuliow  him  to  a  man,  but  if  he  refused  they  all  would 
leave  him.  His  lordship  remonstrated  with  them,  and  even 
threatened  them  with  his  vengeance  if  they  abandoned  him, 
ulieii,  setting  his  threats  at  defiance,  they  ran  to  tike  river 
Itanovv  in  the  neighbourhood  ,,f  RUir  castle,  and  filling  their 
bonnets  with  wafer,  drnlik  King  James's  health,  and  left  his 
standard.  Dundee  knew  the  iuqiortaucc  of  preserving  RUir 
castle,  and  with  his  usual  expedition  he  joined  the  garrison. 
A  few  days  after"  anls,  however,  the  battle  of  Killiccraukie 
took  place,  when  he  was  stain  in  the  moment  of  victory 
The  following  is  a  view  of  lllair  castle: 
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The  last  siege  which  Blair  castle  sustained  was  in  March 
174C.  when  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew- 
against  a  party  of  the  Pretender's  force*,  who  retired  from 
l*-fore  it  a  few  "week*  priding  the  battle  of  Culloden.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  restored,  a  considerable  part  of  the  casth 
was  reduced  in  height,  and  the  inside  most  magnificently 
furnished.  Tlie  marquis  continued  in  the  opposition  for  th« 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  6th  Mat  1703  His  second 
■On,  Lord  Charles,  was  created  first  carl  of  Donmore,  and  bit 
fourth  son,  I.ord  William,  was  created  first  Lord  Nairn. 
His  eldest  son  John,  the  second  marquis,  and  first  duke. 


of  Athol,  designated  Lord  John  Murray,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  massacre  of  Glencue  in 
I  693.  By  King  William  be  was  appointed  in  1695  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland.  He  wa*  created 
a  peer  in  his  father's  lifetime,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Tnllibar- 
dine.  viscount  of  Gtcnalmond.  and  I/>rd  Murray,  for  life,  by 
patent  dated  27th  July  1696,  and  in  April  1703  he  was 
appointed  lord  privy  seal.  On  the  30th  July  of  that  year, 
immediately  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  created  duke  of 
Athol,  by  Queen  Anne,  and  invited  with  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  Having,  the  same  year,  introduced  tho  act  of  secu- 
rity into  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  duke  of  Qtieeiisherry 
and  the  other  ministers,  greatly  displeased,  formed  a  plan  to 
ruin  him,  by  means  of  Simon  Eraser  of  Beaufort.  Eraser 
h:id  (led  to  France,  some  y«ars  before,  to  elude  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  him  in  absence,  by  the  court  of 
justiciary,  for  an  alleged  rape  on  the  person  of  Lady  Amelia 
Murray,  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  and  sister  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 
but  returning  to  Scotland  in  1703,  as  the  agent  of  the  exiled 
family,  he,  after  intriguing  with  the  duke  of  Queen  sherry,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government  party  in  Scotland,  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  in  which  the  dukes  of  j 
Hamilton  and  Athol,  as  well  as  others,  were  deeply  involved, 
r'rnser  was  Athol's  bitter  enemy  [see  Fkahkk,  Simos,  twelfth 
Lord  Lovat  1,  and  the  whole  pretended  plot  having  lieen  brought 
to  light  by  Ferguson,  celebrated  ns  the  plotter  [see  FkUui'wn, 
Robert],  with  whom  Fraser  hail  had  some  communication  in 
London,  he  immediately  acquainted  the  duke  with  the  discovery 
he  had  made.  Athol  at  otiee  laid  the  matter  before  the  queen, 
who  had  been  previously  apprised  of  the  alleged  conspiracy 
by  the  duke  of  Queensberry.  The  latter  being  called  upon 
for  an  explanation,  excused  himself  by  saying  that  when  Fra- 
ser came  to  Scotland  he  had  received  a  written  communica- 
tion from  him,  to  tho  effect  that  he  could  make  important  dis- 
coveries, relative  to  designs  against  the  queen's  government, 
in  proof  of  which  he  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  James  the  Seventh,  at  St.  Gerrnains, 

addressed  to  I.  M  ,  which  initials  Fraser  stated  were 

meant  for  Lord  Murray,  the  former  title  of  the  duke  of  Athol, 
and  that,  after  .seeing  him,  he  (Quecnsherry)  had  given  him  a 
protection  in  Scotland,  and  procured  a  pass  for  him  in  Eng- 
land, to  enable  him  to  follow  out  further  discoveries.  The  Eng- 
lish house  of  peers  took  the  subject  up  warmly,  and  passed 
strong  resolutions  regarding  the  supposed  conspiracy,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  Quccnaberry ;  but  nothing  farther  was 
douo  in  the  matter.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  incense 
Athol  against  the  government,  and  so  jealous  was  be  against 
the  Union  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  six  thousand  Highland 
followers  ready  to  oppose  it.  This  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  pocketing  one  thousand  pounds  of  the  equiva- 
lent money  sent  down,  nominally  to  satisfy  such  claims  of 
damage  as  might  :<rise  out  of  the  Union,  but  in  reality  given 
in  many  instances  as  a  bribe.  At  the  U-ginning  of  the 
session  of  the  Scots  parliament  in  which  the  Union  was  car- 
ried, the  duke  was  ap|*intid  commissioner,  as  1-ockurt  iu- 


forms  us,  in  place  of  the  duke  of  yueeusbcrry,  the  tatter 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling  before  he  ven- 
tured himself  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  "  and  ther»- 
fore  he  sent  the  duke  of  Athol  down  as  commissioner;  using 
hiin  as  the  tnonkcv  did  the  cat.  in  pulling  out  the  hot  roasted 
chestnuts."  [Loc'W/  Memoir*,  p.  139.]  His  grace  died 
14th  November,  1724.  He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had 
six  sous  and  a  daughter,  and  secondly  to  Mary,  daughter  ol 
William  lord  Ross,  by  wham  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  eldest  son,  John  marquis  of  Tullibardiiie,  died  in  1709. 
His  second  son  William,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  was  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  who  acted  the  prominent  part  in 
both  the  Scottish  rebellions  of  last  century,  which  is  recorded 
in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  first  that  joined  the  earl  of  Mar 
in  1715,  fur  which  he  was  attainted  for  high  treason,  and 
the  family  honours  were  settled  by  parliament  on  his  next 
brother  James.  Another  brother.  Lord  Charles  Murray,  a 
cornet  of  horse,  also  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1713.  and 
had  the  command  of  a  regiment.  Upouthe  march  into  Eng- 
land he  kept  at  the  head  of  his  men  on  foot  in  the  High- 
land dress.  After  the  surrender  of  Freston,  his  lordship  be- 
ing amongst  the  prisoners,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  as 
a  des*rter,  ami  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  received  a  pardon 
throngil  the  interest  of  his  friends;  and  died  in  1720.  Toe 
mat  quia  of  Tullibardine  had  escaped  to  the  continent,  but  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  the  Spanish  force*,  in  1719.  and 
w  ith  a  younger  brother,  L'rd  George  Murray,  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Pretender's  army,  was  in  the  battle  ol 
the  pass  of  Glenshiel,  in  the  district  of  KintaiL  Rosa-shire,  in 
June  of  that  year,  where  Lord  George  was  wounded.  After 
the  defeat  at  Glenshiel,  the  marquis  escaped  a  second  time 
to  the  continent,  and  lived  twenty-six  years  in  exile.  In 
1745  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  Kdward  to  Scotland, 
and  landed  with  him  at  Borodaile  25th  July.  He  was  styled 
duke  of  Athol  by  the  Jacobites.  On  the  19th  August  he 
unfurled  the  prince's  standard  at  Glenfinnnn.  and  supported 
by  a  man  on  each  side,  held  the  staff  while  he  proclaimed  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  as  king,  and  read  the  commission 
appointing  his  son  Charles  prince  regent.  After  the  battle 
of  Culloden  he  tied  to  the  westward,  intending  to  embark  for 
the  isle  of  Mull,  but  being  unable,  from  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  to  bear  tike  fatigue  of  travelling  under  concealment, 
he  surrendered,  on  the  27lh  April,  1746,  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of 
Drummakill,  a  Stirlingshire  gentleman.  Being  conveyed  to 
London,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  on 
the  9th  July  following. 

James  the  second  duke  of  Athol  was  Uie  third  son  of  the 
first  duke.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  desth  of  bis 
father,  in  November  1724,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother 
William,  attainted  by  parliament.  Being  maternal  great- 
grandson  of  James  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  upon  the  death  of 
the  tenth  earl  of  that  line,  he  claimed  and  was  allowed  the 
English  barony  of  Strange,  which  had  been  conferred  on  I>nrd 
Derby,  by  writ  of  summons,  in  1628.  Ilia  grace  was  married, 
first  to  Jean,  sister  of  Sir  John  Frederick,  bart.  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  secondly  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
John  Drummond  of  Megginch,  who  had  no  issue.  The  latter 
was  the  heroine  of  Dr.  Austen's  song  of  '  For  lack  of  gold  she's 
left  me,  0  V  She  was  betrothed  to  that  gentleman,  a  physician 
in  Edinburgh,  when  the  Duke  of  Athol  saw  her.  am 
in  love  with  her  made  proposals  of  marriage,  which  I 
cepted;  and.  as  Bums  says,  she  jilted  the  doctor.  Having 
survived  her  first  hnsltniid,  she  married  a  second  lime.  Lord 
Adam  Gordon.  Dr.  Austen,  on  his  part,  although  in  his  soup 
he  sjijs 
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'*  No  cni«l  fair  ttinil  M  move 
My  I.Jurwl  hqart  «<ain  to  love," 

married,  in  1754.  the  Hon.  Anne  Sempill,  by  whom  he  had  a 
numerous  family.  * 

The  son  aiul  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  second  duke  of 
Athol  died  young.  Charlotte,  hi*  youngest  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded on  fab  death,  which  took  place  in  17«4,  to  the  barony 
of  Strange  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Me  of  Man.  She  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  John  Murray,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  fifth  son  of  the  first  duke,  and  the  celebrated  gener- 
alissinio  of  the  forces  of  the  Pretender  in  17 15,  [sec  Muhkav, 
I»rd  George.]  Though  Lord  George  was  attainted  by  par- 
liament for  hb  share  in  the  rebellion,  his  ton  was  allowed  to 
succeed  lib  uncle  and  father-in-law  as  third  duke,  and  in 
17GS  he  and  his  duchess  disposed  of  their  sovereignty  of  the 
Me  of  Man  to  Die  British  government,  for  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  reserving,  however,  their  landed  interest  in  the  is- 
land, with  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  on  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  and 
I  1  rendering  two  falcons  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
npon  the  days  of  their  coronation.  His  grace,  who  had  five 
MM  and  two  daughters,  died  .r>th  November,  177-1,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hb  eldest  win  John,  fourth  duke,  w  ho  in  17Sfi 
was  created  Karl  Strange  and  Baron  Murray  of  Stanley,  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  kingdom.  He  died  in  1S30.  Hb 
second  son,  Ijnrd  Georgu  Murray,  was  bishop  of  St  David's, 
whose  eldest  son  became  bishop  of  Rochester.  His  fifth  son. 
I-«rd  Charles  Murray,  dean  of  Rocking  in  Kssex,  having  mar- 
ried Alice,  daughter  of  George  Mitford,  Ksq.,  and  heiress  of 
her  great  uncle,  Gawcn  Aynsley,  assumed  the  surname  of 
Aynsley.  The  fourth  duke 'was  succeedL-d  by  hb  eldest  son 
John,  who  was  for  many  years  a  recluse,  and  died  single 
14th  September,  HM6.  Hb  next  brother  James,  a  major- 
general  in  the  army,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  king- 
dom, as  bamn  Glenlyon  of  Glenlyon,  in  the  county  of  I'erth, 
9th  July.  1821.  He  married,  in  May  1810,  Emily  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  by  her 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  1H37.  His 
eldest  son,  George  Augustas  Frederick  John,  I»rd  Glenlvun, 
became,  on  the  death  of  his  undo  in  1846,  sixth  duke  of 
Athol.   In  18i3,  knight  of  the  Thistle;  married,  with  issue, 

ATKINS.  Etkins,  Aitkens,  or  Aiken,  Jamb* 
bishop  of  Galloway,  was  bum  at  Kirkwall,  about 
the  year  1613.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Atkcns 
or  Aiken,  sheriff  and  commissary  of  Orkney.  He 
commenced  his  studies  at  the  university  or  Edin- 
burgh, and  completed  them  at  Oxford  iu  1638. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  that  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
his  majesty's  high  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  sitnation  he  behaved  so  well 
that  on  the  marquis'  return  to  England  he  ob- 
tained for  him  from  the  king  a  presentation  to  the 
church  of  Kirsa  in  Orkney.  In  Ihc  beginning  of 
1650,  on  the  landing  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose 
in  that  stewartry,  Dr.  Atkins  was  appointed  by 
the  presbytery  to  draw  up  k  declaration  of  loyalty 


and  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Second,  which,  with 
their  consent  and  approbation,  was  published. 
For  this  step  the  whole  presbytery  was  deposed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  while  Atkins  was  ex- 
communicated for  holding  cories|>ondenre  with 
the  marquis.  An  act  of  council  was  al.*o  passed 
for  his  apprehension ;  but  receiving  private  notice 
thereof  from  his  relative,  Sir  Archibald  Primrose, 
clerk  of  council,  afterwards  lord  register,  he  fled 
into  Holland.  In  1653  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  quietly  resided  with  his  family  in  Edinburgh, 
till  the  king's  restoration  in  1660.  when  he  accom- 
panied Dr.  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Galloway,  the  only 
■arriving  prelate  iu  Scotland,  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate his  majesty ;  at  which  time,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  rectory 
of  Wlnfrith  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1677  he  was  con- 
serrated  bishop  of  Moray;  and  in  1680  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Galloway,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  he  received  a  dispensation  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  28th  October  1687,  aged  7-1  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grevfriars  in 
that  city.  He  showed  himself  very  zealous  in  op- 
posing the  taking  off  the  penal  laws.— Keith's  Scot- 
tish Hishopt. 

ATKINSON,  Thomas,  a  pleasing  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  at  Glasgow  about  the 
year  1801.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  butcher  of  that  city.  After  receiving 
his  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Tum- 
bnll,  bookseller,  Trongate,  on  whose  death  lie 
entered  into  business,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
David  Robertson.  From  boyhood  he  was  a 
writer  of  poetry,  prose  sketches,  and  essays ; 
and  among  other  things  brought  out  by  him 
were,  'The  Sextuple  Alliance,' and  -The  Cha- 
meleon.' Three  successive  volumes  of  the  lat- 
ter were  published  annually,  containing  his  own 
pieces  exclusively.  He  was  also  sole  editor  and 
author  of  1  The  Ant,'  a  weekly  periodical,  and  nn 
extensive  contributor  to  'The  Western  Luminary,' 
'The  Emmet,'  and  other  local  publications.  His 
writings  are  distinguished  by  taste  and  fancy,  and 
lie  was  indefatigable  in  producing  them.  His  tal- 
ents for  speaking  were  also  of  a  superior  order, 
and  he  took  even-  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
powers  of  oratory.    At  the  general  election,  alter 
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the  imping  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Atkinson,  who 
was  a  keen  reformer,  started  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Stirling  burghs,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Dalmeny, 
who  was  returned.  Being  naturally  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  his  exertions  on  this  occasion  brought 
on  a  decline;  and  when  seiied  with  advanced 
symptoms  of  consumption,  he  disposed  of  his  busi- 
ness, his  books,  and  his  furniture,  and  sailed  for 
Harhadoes.  but  died  on  the  passage  on  the  10th 
October  1833,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  at  sea  in  an  oaken  coffin,  which  he  had 
taken  with  him  !  Hfl  left  an  annuity  to  his  mother. 
Mid  a  sum,  after  accumulation,  to  be  applied  in 
building  an  Atkiusoniaii  Hall  in  Glasgow  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  His  relatives  erected  a  monumeut 
to  his  memory  in  the  necropolis  of  his  native  city. 

AoamUCCE,  *  surname  derived  from  land*  of  that  MUM. 
Audi,  sometimes  ach,  its  diminutive  auchin  and  augtnenta- 
tive  avoch,  occurs  frequently  alone,  aa  alto  in  composition, 
iu  nam-*  of  lands.  It  implies  an  elevation,  but  in  a  relative 
sense  only.  In  valley  lands  near  tbe  mouths  of  riven,  where 
the  plane  is  intersected  by  channels  of  deep  watercourses,  the 
auchin  or  haughs  arc  the  separated  and  higher  portions  of 
that  plane;  as  the  Haugbs  of  Croiudale  in  the  valley  uf  the 
Spey ;  and  being  heavy  clays,  are  generally  very  fertile.  On 
kil k«topea  auchin  .>r  haugba  are  more  level  portions  or  banks; 
aa  A  Mb  in  KM  or  Kosebaugh  iu  Avoch,  Boss  -  shire.  The 
augmentative  avoch  refers  to  continuity  as  well  as  elevation  ; 
aa  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  where  a  deep  alluvial  soil  is 
furrowed  into  a  high  parallel  flat  ridge  of  some  miles  long  hy 
dividing  stren-ns.  The  plural  ia  Am  hen.  frequently  corrupt- 
ed into  Auchens.  These  and  their  genitives  Auchie  — 
aw/h-i  and  Auohenie,  occur  aa  surnames,  from  lands  so  called. 
They  both  enter  into  topographical  combinations,  as  Anchen- 
•ienny.  Auchen-den  i.  haughs  of  the  den.— abbreviated  into 
lVnny,  also  a  sirnarae,  —  whose  undulating  lands  are 
cut  through  by  deep  dens  or  stream  beds;  Craig- ai-achie, 
the  rock  of  the  haiigh  or  ach,  through  which  the  Spey 
has  cleft  a  passage  for  itself ;  and  others  of  similar 
formation.  Aughter,  imyh-trr.  is  applied  to  tbe  up- 
per and  higher  portions  of  river  basins  where  the  affluents 
are  numerous  and  their  bed  valleys  wide  and  deep  worn.  It 
MteaM  high  lands,  but  in  a  sense  not  identical  with  moun- 
tainous The  aughter  in  slti^Aftrarder  is  derived  from  the 
dividing  ridge,  or  plane  of  the  original  bed  of  the  basin,  lying 
between  the  valleys  of  tbe  Rutliven  and  the  Gam.  Aughter, 
sometimes  Ochter,  having  in  composition  given  names  to  bar- 
onies, has,  again,  become  a  part  of  various  surnames.  Augh, 
or  ocb,  is  the  Gothic  root  of  the  German  Hucb.  and  under 
this  form  ia  found  in  Continental  topography  wherever  the 
Gothic  races  held  rule.  It  becomes  Hock  in  English  topo- 
graphy. It  has  been  claimed  aa  Gaelic,  and  i*  certainly  used 
by  a  Gaelic-speaking  population  as  a  descriptive  name  in  re- 
gions now  inhabited  by  them.  But  tbeir  explanations  of  iu 
meaning  are  unsatisfactory,  and  having  been  introduced  into 
the  parochial  statistical  accounts,  are  followed  in  works  on 
topography,  so  that  such  is  rendered  a  field,  a  height,  or 
a  ridge,  aa  appear*  to  suit  the  locality.  Irfck  or  Lyke  is  the 
Gothic  word  for  dead,  as  in  l.ykewake,  the  wslch  of  the  dead. 
1'o.nilech.  the  circle  of  the  dead,  and  ill  this  word  is  applied 


in  tbe  sense  of  barren,  steriie,  aa  in  the  dead  aea.  Tbe  barony 
of  that  name  in  Ayrshire  is  an  upland  flat  lying  between  the 
'alleys  of  tbe  waters  of  Ayr  and  l.ugar,  which  flow  in  parallel 
directions  so  closely  approximating  to  cacb  other  that  in  six- 
teen milea  of  length  it  ba*  never  more  than  two  of  breadth, 
with  a  moss  in  a  great  part  of  its  centre.  Lech,  l-ai  I  or 
I-ake.  is  sometime!,  duplicated  with  the  Latin  mort.  as  Wort- 
lech,  in  Aboyne,  the  sterile  land ;  Murtlach,  in  Moray,  tbe 
place  of  battle;  and  its  genitive  leckie  is  also  a  surname. 

The  Gaelic  definition.  "  field  of  the  flagstones,"  is  simply 
abaiird.  There  is  not  n  flagstone  in  the  parish  or  barony ; 
and  the  name  was  bestowed  before  the  subdivision  of  land  into 
fields  was  known.  The  name  it  often  pronounced  and  some- 
times written  Affleck. 

The  lands  of  Au> -hin'rek  in  the  pariah  of  Monikie,  Forfar- 
shire, appear  to  have  given  origin  to  the  surname  at  an  early 
period.  Two  rivulets  running  parallel  in  deep  dens  through 
a  valley  at  a  level  of  300  feet,  yet  near  the  sea,  leave  between 
them  a  flat  auchin  or  elevated  stripe  on  which  stands  the  old 
tower  or  castle  of  Affleck,  somewhat  mure  than  a  mile  from 
the  parish  church,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ita  class,  entire  al 
though  long  uninhabited,  and  since  1746  has  been  used  for 
purposes  connected  with  agriculture.  It  still  serves  a*  a  mark 
lor  mariners.  These  lands  were  bestowed  by  Charter  from  Da- 
vid I.  Tbe  office  of  armour-bearer  to  the  Lindsays,  earl*  ol 
Crawford,  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Auchinleck  of  that 
ilk.  [IJrti  of  the  I.indtayt,  vol.  i.  p. 114, note  ]  They  became 
tbe  property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Heid,  which  wai 
attainted  f..r  being  engaged  iu  the  rebellion  of  1746.  Tin 
castle  and  a  large  part  ol  the  estates  were  then  purchased  \tj 
Mr.  James  Yeamsn,  one  of  tbe  bail.es  of  Dundee,  from  the 
representatives  of  whose  descendant,  they  were  acquired  by 
Mr.  Graham  of  Kincaldrum,  in  whose  possession  they  still 
remain.  In  the  year  1733,  Thomas  Keid  of  Auchinleck.  pre- 
sented a  silver  communion  cup  to  the  kirk  session  of  Dundee, 
as  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  session-house  wall  ol 
that  time 

The  lands  of  Auchinleck.  iu  Ayrshire,  are  known  to  have 
given  a  surname  to  their  proprietors  so  early  as  the  13th 
century.  In  1S00,  the  laird  of  Auchinleck  accompanied 
Sir  William  Wallace  to  Glasgow  from  Ayr,  when  he  attacked 
and  alew  Earl  Percy.  [See  Wai.lack,  Sir  William.]  The 
Chart  nlnry  of  Paisley  records  a  donation  from  Sir  John 
de  Auchinleck,  iu  ISM.  of  twenty  shillings  yearly  to  tbe 
abbot  and  convent  of  that  house,  as  s  compensation  for 
mutilated  the  pemm  of  one  of  the  monks. 
Botwell,  a  younger  son  of  Boswell  of  Balmuto  in 
Fife,  having  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  Jobn  Auchinleck  of  that  ilk,  received  in  1604  a  grant  of 
these  lands  from  James  tbe  Fourth.  This  Thomas  Bosweil, 
who  fell  at  Flodden,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor. 
The  family  of  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  has  acquired  celebrity 
in  several  of  its  members.  [See  B<>swbu.  surname  of  ] 
There  was  snother  family  of  Auclumedc  in  Perthshire,  de- 
signed of  Balmanno,  an  Auchinleck  having  married  the 
heiress  of  Balmanno  of  that  ilk. 


Auimicrr,  or  aucb-moot-t,  augb  or  haugh  of  moot  or 
judgment,  a  surname  derived  front  lands  in  tbe  parish 
of  Newburn.  anciently  called  Drumeldry,  (/ha,  bill,  eldry 
elder!  or  alderi,  of  the  wise  men  or  elders)  Fifeshire,  once  be- 
longing to  an  old  family  styled  Auchmoutie  of  that  ilk.  The 
estate  of  Drumeldry,  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Calderwood 
Durham.  Esq.  of  Largo,  and  Lawhill.  now  called  Hallhill,  tbe 
residence  of  Charles  Hatket  Craigie,  Esq..  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  the  barony  ol  Auchmoutie.  In  1600  dipt,  Anchmuty,  a 
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t  of  tli  Ancient  Fifeshire  house  of  Auchmuty,  set- 
tled at  Brianstown,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  and  his 
posterity,  now  named  Aclimuty,  still  possess  that  estate.  A 
branch  of  the  Brianstown  family,  who  continue  to  spell  their 
name  Auchmuty,  are  the  proprietors  of  Kilmore  House  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  The  name  is  not  a  very  common 
one,  but  uncouth  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  English 
neighbours,  it  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  deeds  of 
Major-general  Sir  Samuel  B.  Audunuty,  C.  B.,  who  to  1807 
distinguished  hiuasif  io  the  reduction  of  Monte  Video,  on 
the  river  Part*. 

Auciitkkuixy,  tne  surusine  of  an  ancient  Forfarshire 
family,  who  formerly  possessed  the  barony  of  Kelly  in  the 
pariah  ot  Arbirlot.  Rather  more  than  two  miles  west  of  Ar- 
broath, on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  at  the  side  of  the  river 
Elliot,  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  castle  of  Kelly,  otherwise  Aueh- 
terlony.  The  first  proprietor  of  Kelly  noticed  in  history  was 
Roger  de  Moubray,  an  adherent  of  Edward  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  the  Scottish 
barons  opposed  to  his  pretensions  as  lord  paramount  of  Scot  - 
land,  bestowed  these  lauds  upon  him,  In  1321,  Moubray  was 
declared  a  traitor,  and  his  barony  forfeited.  Kelly  was  then 
conferred  on  the  steward  of  Scotland,  the  son-in-law  of  Bruce. 
In  the  reign  of  Hobert  the  Second  we  find  Alexander  Auch- 
terlony  designed  of  Kelly.  This  Alexander  Auchterkmy  mar- 
ried Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maule  of  Pamnure, 
kuiglit,  nud  got  with  her  the  lauds  of  Grcenford,  in  the  same 
pariah.  It  would  seem  that  the  barony  of  Kelly  had  passed 
from  him  or  his  successor,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Wilham 
Aochtcrloiiy  acquired  Kelly  in  the  year  1444,  and  from  that 
date  till  1030  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Auch- 
terlouy.  At  the  Reformation  the  chief  of  the  Auditerloniea, 
according  to  tradition,  was  very  active  in  the  destruction  of 
the  abbey  of  Arbroath.  Be.ng  indebted  to  the  abbey  stew- 
ard, at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  he  attacked  the  abbey, 
and  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  all  evidence  of  a  claim  against 
him.  Among  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  of  a  donation  to  the 
hospital  at  Dundee,  dated  2d  May  1587,  appears  the  name  of 
Davia  Auchterlony  dom.  ue  Kelly,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  cither  the  incendiary  or  his  son.  Kelly  now  belongs  to 
l-ord  I'anmure,  and  the  ancient  family  of  Auchterkmy  is  re- 
presented by  John  Auchterlony  of  Uuynd,  Esq  —See  Och- 


AvANim.K,  Lord,  a  title  conferred  by  James  the  Second 
on  Andrew  Stewart,  the  eldest  of  the  seven  illegitimate  sons 
of  Sir  J  ante*  Stewart,  called  James  the  Gross,  fourth  son  of 
Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  only  one  who  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  James  the  First,  when  his  father  and  three  bro- 
thers were  ruthlessly  cut  otT  by  that  monarch.  On  their  im- 
prisonment he  liad  flown  to  arms,  assaulted  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Dumbarton,  and  killed  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  king's 
uncle,  who  held  the  castle  with  thirty-two  men.  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he  formed  a  connection 
with  a  lady  of  the  family  uf  Macdonald,  by  whom  he  had 
aevcu  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Matilda,  married  to  Sir  William 
Edmonstone  of  Duntreath.  These  children  are  supposed  on 
their  father's  death  to  have  been  adopted  by  Murdoch's  wi- 
dow, the  duchess  Isabella,  countess  of  I^ennox,  to  bear  her 
company  in  her  castle  on  tlie  small  island  of  lnchmurriii  on 
lxjclilomund,  where  her  latter  years  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment; as  his  name  and  that  of  three  of  his  brothers,  Mur- 
doch, Arthur,  and  Robert  Stewarts  of  Albany,  appear  as  wit- 
nesses to  charters  granted  by  the  duchess  Isabella  as  countess 
of  l«mo*.  betwixt  1440  and  1451.    [\apur>M  llutmy  of 


(4«  Partition  of  the  Lennaz,  pp.  18-20.]  King  James  the 
Second,  toadied  perhaps  with  regret  for  the  ruin  which  his 
father  had  caused  Duke  Murdoch's  family,  honoured  the  eld- 
est of  his  illegitimate  grandsons  with  peculiar  marks  of  re- 
gard and  affection.  He  placed  htm  at  uiic  of  the  English 
universities,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  after  his  educa- 
tion had  been  completed,  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  Knighted  him.  In  145*>  he  bestowed  on 
him  the  barony  of  Avandale  or  Evandale  in  Ijinarkshire, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  last  earl  of  Douglas  in  1455, 
and  in  1457  created  him  Lurd  Avandale  {Ibid,  p.  45J.  Be- 
fore the  1st  of  March,  1459,  tlie  new  peer  had  superseded 
George  fourth  earl  of  Angus,  as  warden  of  the  marches,  and 
in  1460,  on  the  accession  uf  James  the  Third,  he  was  chosen 
lord -chancellor  of  Scotland,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  with  the  high  distinction  of  precedence  next  to 
the  princes  of  royal  blood.  He  was  one  of  the  lords  of  tlie 
regency,  and  in  a  charter  of  King  James  the  Third,  in  1465, 
he  is  styled  guardian  of  the  king.  In  1468  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  Denmark  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  James 
the  Third  and  the  princess  Margaret  of  Ifenmark,  which  was 
happily  accomplished.  Oil  the  4th  May  1471,  he  had  a  life- 
rent grant,  under  the  great  seal,  of  tlie  whole  earldom  of  la-u- 
nox,  which  had  been  in  non-entry  from  tire  year  1425,  when 
Earl  Duncan,  the  father  of  the  duchess  Isabella,  was  be- 
headed, though  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  as  erroneously 
stated  by  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  and  other  writers.  To  for- 
tify himself  in  this  grant,  he  obtained  letters  of  legitimation 
under  the  great  seal,  of  date  28th  August  1 172,  to  himself 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  Arthur  and  Walter,  by  which  a  light 
of  general  succession  was  thrown  open  to  them.  These  let- 
ters were  repeated  on  tire  17th  April  1479,  aud  ou  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  be  bad  a  chartCT  of  the  lordship  ot  Avail- 
dale.  In  1482,  when  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  the  assistance  of  Edward  the  Fuurth  uf  England,  invad- 
ed Scotland,  Lurd  Avandale  and  many  other  nobleineu  who 
had  been  till  then  the  must  loyal  supporters  of  the  crown, 
abandoned  the  sovereign  who  bad  heaped  upon  him  wealth 
and  honours,  and  after  the  king  had  been  conveyed  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  he  as  chancellor,  with  the  archbishop  uf 
St.  Andrews,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  tire  earl  of  Argyle, 
entered  into  a  bond,  dated  2d  August  of  that  year,  for  tire 
protection  aud  indemnity  of  Albany  'Hie  noblemen  who 
sign  this  deed  declare  that  they  and  the  other  nobles  of  the 
realm  "  sail  cause  our  soverane  lord  fre.ly  to  gif  and  grant " 
to  the  duke  uf  Albany  "all  his  laitdia,  hcritagis,  streiithis, 
bouses,  and  offices  quhilk  he  poesessit  the  day  of  his  last  part- 
ing furth  of  the  realm  of  Scotland."  l/m/ern,  b.  xii.  p.  100.J 
To  punisn  his  xigratituuc,  tlie  King,  oefure  tne  25th  of  the 
same  month  of  August,  deprived  him  of  the  chancellorship, 
which  he  had  held  so  long,  and  bestowed  it  on  John  l.aing, 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  This  took  place  before  the  siege  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  which  occurred  29th  September  1482,  and  not 
after  that  event,  as  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  history,  records  it,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  in  consequence  of  Albany's  |«ar- 
tial  success,  as  Tytkr  says  it  was.  [.Ste  Atyier'j  /futon/  of 
the  r,trtititm  of  the  Lennox,  p.  08,  ■»<*.]  Albany  was  soon 
received  into  favour,  and  in  the  following  December  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  tlie  kingdom,  but  in  1484  the  Albany 
party  was  completely  crushed.  Although  not  restored  to 
the  chancellorship.  Lord  Avandale  ap|>ears  to  have  regained 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  in  1484  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  France  to  renew  the  ancient  league 
with  that  crown.  He  was  also  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
who  conduded  the  pacification  with  King  Richard  the  1  bird 
at  Nottingham,  21st  September  of  that  year.    His  name  ap. 
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pears  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  of  James  tbe  Third, 
dated  11th  March  1487.  He  continued  to  possess  the  land* 
of  On  earldom  of  Lennox  till  Ids  d«ath  in  1488.  Ho  left  no 
issue,  whereby  the  title  for  the  time  became  extinct 

The  title  of  Lord  Avandale  was  next  bestowed  on  his  ne- 
pliew,  Andrew  Stewart,  second  son  of  his  younger  brother, 
Wulter  Stewart  of  Morphie,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine, 
«ixth  son  of  Sir  James  the  Grow.  The  mother  of  the  second 
Ijord  Avandale  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Amot  of  Arnot, 
in  the  county  of  Fife.  Crawford  (Ojfictr*  of  5ta<e,  p.  83) 
says  that  Alexander  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Stew- 
art of  Morphie,  was,  in  1503,  created  Lord  Avandale  by  so- 
lemn investiture  in  parliament,  hut  this  U  a  mistake,  as  it  , 
would  appear  that  the  said  Alexander  Stewart  died  before 
1  jnO.  and  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  estate  of  Avandale 
and  other  lands  by  his  immediate  yonnger  brother  Andrew 
above  mentioned,  second  i.ord  Avandale,  f /W/fas.  1  By 
his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Blair- 
qnhan  in  Ayrshire,  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  An- 
drew, the  eldest  son,  succeeded  as  third  I-ord  Avandale. 
Henry,  the  second  son,  on  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  was 
created  I*rd  Mrthven,  [See  Metwyks.  l.ord.]  Tlie  thiril 
son.  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Beath.  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earl 
of  Moray.    [See  Moray,  earl  of.] 

The  third  Lord  Avandale  was  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  and  held  the  office  of  groom  of  the  stole  to  King 
James  the  Fourth.  In  1534,  be  transferred  the  barony  of 
Avandale  and  the  hinds  of  Coldstream  to  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Fynnart,  in  exchange  for  the  barony  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  in  consequence  of  this  exchange,  on  the  15th  March 
1643,  the  earl  of  Arran.  governor  of  the  kingdom,  with  con- 
sent of  parliament,  ordained  that  Andrew  lord  Avandale 
should  in  future  be  styled  Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree.  By  his 
wife.  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  only  child  of  James,  first 
earl  of  Arran,  he  had  a  son,  Andrew  Stewart,  who  became 
second  lord  Ochiltree.    [See  Ochh.thek,  I>ord.] 

Avkni-.i,  a  surname  now  scarcely  known,  except  in  the 


stowed  on  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1682,  as  Baron 
Churchill  of  Aymouth.  or  Eyemouth,  in  Berwickshire,  al- 
though be  had  no  connexion  with  that  place.  The  titie  be- 
came extinct  on  his  death  in  1722. 


i  of  romance.  Like  Umfravilte,  de  Morville,  and  others, 
it  was  once  borne  by  high  and  powerful  barons,  whose  de- 
scendants, if  any  now  exist,  have  long  ceased  to  be  call.-d  by 
the  tiiuue  of  their  progenitors.  Among  the  Anglo-Norman 
knights  introduced  into  Scotland  by  David  the  First,  was 
Robert  Avenel,  who,  in  reward  of  military  services,  received 
Upper  and  Ixwcr  K-.kd.nle,  and  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Lion,  whose  charters 
he  witnessed.  He  officiated  as  Justiciary  of  I^othian  for  a 
short  time  after  the  accession  of  William,  in  UC5.  His  lat- 
ter years  were  spent  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose,  to  which 
he  granted  a  large  portion  of  his  estates,  and  where  he  died 
in  11 85.  His  son  and  heir,  Gcrvasc,  confirmed  the  grant. 
Koger  Avenel,  the  successor  of  Gervase,  had  a  serious  dispute 
with  the  monks  regarding  the  gome  on  the  lands.  The 
king,  Alexander  the  Second,  at  his  request  interfered,  and 
'•  found  that  the  monks  were  entitled  to  the  soil,  but  not 
to  the  game,  which  belonged  to  the  Avcnels.  as  lorda  of 
the  manor."  For  several  generations  the  Avenel*  continued 
among  the  most  powerful  families  on  the  Borders;  and  in 
the  Tales  of  the  '  Monastery.'  and  the  '  Abbot,"  they  have 
l*en  introduced  with  singular  success  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  family  of  Avenel  merged,  like  many  others,  in-  an 
heiress,  who  married  Henry,  Uie  son  of  Henry  de  Griham 
oi  Abcrcom  and  Dalkeith,  and  the  property  of  the  Avenel. 
thus  passed  into  other  families. 

AVMOI  111,  baroti  of.  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  n  title  be- 


Atton,  or  Arrox,  a  surname  derived  from  the  village  <n 
Eytown,  now  called  Ayton,  in  Berwickshire,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  its  name,  anciently  written  Eytun  and  Eitun, 
from  the  water  of  Eye,  that,  rising  among  the  I-ammennmr 
hills,  flows  into  the  sea  at  Eyemouth.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  '  the  town  on  the  river.' 

The  family  of  Ayton  were  descended  from  Gilbert  de  Vesri, 
an  Anglo-Norman  knight,  who.  settling  in  Scotland  shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  obtained  the  lands  of  Ayton  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  adopted  the  name  of  the  lands  as  his  family  name. 
About  the  year  HGfi  Melius  and  Doltinus  de  Eitun  attested  a 
charter  of  Wsldevr,  earl  of  Dunbar.  Stephanus  de  Eyton 
appears  as  witness  to  a  charter  "  de  ijuitla  donation*  de  terra 
de  Std'titiHM,"  granted  by  his  son,  Earl  Patrick,  who  died  in 
1232.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  Helias,  Mauricius, 
and  Adam  de  Eitun  are  among  the  witnesses  to  a  donation 
of  David  de  Quixwood  to  the  lararet  or  hospital  of  leper*  at 
Auldcambus.  In  1250  Adam  de  Eitnn  granted  to  Henry  de 
I-aniberUm  three  tofts  of  land  with  houses  in  Eyemouth,  lu 
1331,  Adam,  the  prior  of  Coldingham,  acknowledged  a  grai/ 
made  to  him  of  land  for  the  site  of  a  mill  near  the  bridge  of 
Ayton,  by  Adam,  the  son  of  William  de  Ayton.  Robert  de 
Ayton  was  among  the  number  of  the  Scots  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Nesbit-moor,  22d  June  1402. 

The  principal  family  ended  in  an  heiress,  who.  in  tbe  reign 
of  James  the  Third,  married  George  Home,  a  son  of  the  house 
of  Home,  who  thus  acquired  the  original  lands  of  Ayton.  By 
charter  of  date  29th  November  1 172.  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  Ayton,  with  those  of  Whitfield,  were  granted  to 


George  Home,  sou  of  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Dung 
thus  became  ancestor  of  the  Homes  of  Ayton. 

History  mentions  the  baronial  castle  of  Ayton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eye,  founded  by  the  Norman  baron  de  Vesci, 
which  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  1498,  but  no  ves- 
tiges of  it  now  remain.  The  modem  mansion-house  of  Ayton, 
built  BPOII  its  site,  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1834. 

A  branch  of  the  Berwickshire  Ay  tons  settled  ill  the  county 
of  Fife,  .md  Skene  imputes  a  Gaelic  origin  to  the  name. 
"The  Pictish  Chronicle,"  he  says.  "  in  mentioning  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Abcrnrthy,  describes  the  boundaries 
of  the  territorv  ceded  to  the  Culdees  by  the  I'ictish  king  as 
having  been  •«  lapidt  M  Apvrftit  uxpe  ad  lopidem  j»stn 
Cairfut,  id  e,t  I.tth/ou,  et  inde  in  oftlm  wave  ad  Athan- 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  places  are  still  knnn  ti 
by  these  names,  although  slightly  corrupted  into  those  ol 
Apurfarg,  Carpow,  and  AijUm,  and  that  the  words  are  un- 
questionably Gaelic."  \Skentt  Hiyhlandm  </  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  76.] 

In  1507.  James  the  Fourth  disponed  the  west  half  of  the 
lands  of  Demnnir,  or  Nether  Denmuir,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie, 
Fifeshire,  to  Andrew  Ayton,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
a  son  of  the  family  of  Ayton  of  Ayton.  in  Berwickshire,  "pro 
bono  et  fideli  scrvitio."  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  heiress  o! 
Avion  above  mentioned,  and  in  consequence  of  the  original 
lauds  of  Ayton  having  passed,  by  her  marriage,  to  the  house 
of  Home,  he  obtained  a  new  charter  of  the  lands  of  Nether 
Denmuir.  in  which  they  were  named  Ayton,  and  the  Fifeshire 
branch  of  the  family  were  afterword*  styled  Ayton  of  Ayton. 
Sir  John  Ayton  of  that  ilk  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  An- 
Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  bil 
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ancle  RoU-rl,  Ijord  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  and  in  consequence, 
asromed  the  name  of  Colville,  being  styled  Robert  Colville  of 
Craigflower.  The  second  son,  Andrew,  was  a  merchant  in 
filasgow,  of  which  city  tie  became  lord  provost.  He  built  a 
large  bouse,  surrounded  by  u  garden,  near  the  High  Street  of 
Glasgow,  the  site  of  which,  now  occupied  by  public  works,  is 
still  called  Ayton  court. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
lands  of  Ayton  in  Fife  were  acquired  by  Patrick  Murray. 
Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  the  second  baronet 
of  Ocbtertyre,  and  they  still  continue  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant. 

The  Ay  tons  of  Inchdairnie,  in  the  parish  of  Kinglassie.  are 
understood  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
de  Veacis,  who  settled  in  Berwickshire.  Inchdairnie  has,  for  a 
long  period,  been  the  property  of  the  Aytons.  Of  this  family 
was  Major-general  Roger  Ayton  of  Inchdairnie,  who  died 
about  1810.  His  eldest  son.  John  Ayton,  was  served  Ayton 
of  Ayton  in  1S29.  Another  son,  James  Ayton,  Esq.,  sdvo- 
i  rate,  stood  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Ed- 
inburgh, some  years  ago. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  lands  of 
1  Kippoo,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsbarna,  were  sold  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  John  Philp,  burge*s  in  Cupar,  to 
»  horn  they  belonged,  to  Sir  John  Ayton.  younger  son  of  Ay- 
ton of  Aytos),  who  was  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  them,  in  1700,  by  his  grandson.  John  Ayton  of 
Kinaldie.  To  the  latter  family  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  notice,  beh.nged. 

AYTOX,  Sir  Robert,  au  accomplished  poet,  a 
younger  son  of  Andrew  Avion  of  Kinaldie,  Fife- 
i  shire,  was  born  there  in  1570,  and  studied  nt  St. 
I-eotiard's  college,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1588.  He  afterwards 
went  to  France,  where  he  resided  for  sonic  time. 
In  1603  he  addressed  from  Pari*  nn  elegant  pane- 
gyric, in  Latin  verse,  to  King  James  the  Sixth, 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  the  same  year.  On  his  ap- 
pearance at  conrt  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  rjneen.  He  was  also,  subse- 
quently, secretary  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 
Charles  I.  About  1C<)9  he  was  sent  by  James  as 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  with  tic- 
king's '  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,'  which 
he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope. He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  men  of 
genius  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  Ben  Jonson  took 
pride  in  informing  Drnmmond  of  Hawtliomden, 
that  "Sir  Robert  Ayton  loved  him  dearly."  He 
died  at  Ixmdon  in  March  1638,  and  was  buried  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  by  his 
nephew,  David  Ayton  of  Kinaldie.  to  his  memory. 


A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  Smith's  Icono- 
ffiupfiia  Scoticu.  with  his  bust  in  the  centre,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  woodent : 


'Hie  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument- 

Clarissiul  omnigenaq.  rirtvte  et  ervdilione,  prarscrtim  Poesi 
omatissml  eqritis,  Domini  Robert!  Aitoni,  ex  antiqva  et  U- 
Ivstri  gente  Aitona,  ad  Castrvm  KinnadinTm  aprd  Scotos, 
orivndi,  qvi  a  Sercnissmo  R.  Jacobo  in  Cvbicvla  Interiura 
•dnfaaw*,  in  Germnniwn  ad  Impemtoretn,  Imperiiq.  Principes 
cvm  libello  Regin.  Rcgix-  avthoritatia  vindice,  l-rgntvs,  ac 
priinrm  Ann*,  demrm  Marim,  sercnissmi.  Britnnninrvni 
Reginis  ab  rpisUili*.  cnnsiliis  et  libellis  suppliribvs,  nec  non 
Xcr.odochio  Sis?  Catherine  prafectvs.  AiiimaCrcntorisRcd- 
dita,  hie  depositis  mortalibvs  exvviis  secviidvm  Redcmpto-is 
ndventvm  expectat. 

Carolvm  linqvci is,  repetit  Parentem 
Et  valedicens  Mari*  revisit 
Annum  et  Avlai  deevs,  alto  Olyrnpi 
Mvtat  Honore. 

Hoc  devoti  gratiq.  aiiiiiii 
Testimonium  Optimo  Putrvo 
Jo.  Aitonvs  M  L  P. 

Obiit  Calebs  in  Regia  Aftjtvk 
Non  sine  maxirno  Honore  omnivm 
Lvctr  ot  Ma?rore.  .Etat.  mi  LXYIII. 
SalrL   Bnoan*  M.DCXXXVIJL 

MVRARVM  DKCVSHlf,  PaTW.ICQ.  AVI.-tiy.  l)<IMtg\R 

Et  Foris  kxkmi'i.ak  sku  so*  imitahu.k  hoxksti. 

At  the  topis,  Decerpta;  Dabvnt  Odorcm,  the  motto 
of  the  Aytons. 
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Ills  English  poems  art;  few  in  number.  They 
on-  rem  at  kablc  for  their  purity  of  style  and  deli- 
cacy of  fancy.  The  following  lyric  is  accounted 
one  of  his  best  pieces  : 

ON  WOMAN'S  INCONSTANCY. 
I  lov'd  thee  once.  III  low  no  more. 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame  ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  Man, 

H*  that  ran  love  unlov'd  again. 
Hath  hotter  store  of  love  than  brain : 

God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 

W  hile  uuthrifu  fi-ol  their  love  away. 

Nothing  ouuld  have  my  love  o'erthmwti, 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine ; 
Yea.  if  thou  hadst  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might  (H'rrhanw  tuive  yet  been  thine, 
Itut  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall, 
That  it  (hull  might  elsewhere  ciillir.il  ; 
And  then  how  oould  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  ? 

When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  the. 
Aim!  changed  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  roe. 

Nut  constancy  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  n  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  a  flection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  t„  -jiv 
To  such  as  must  tn  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thiw  glory  in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  hi*  good  fortune  U.i*t ; 
I'll  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost  : 

The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laugh  nt  him,  to  hlusli  for  thee  ; 
To  lore  tliee  (till,  hut  go  no  more, 
A  begging  to  n  beggar's  door. 

In  a  different  style  are  the  following  stanzas 
prefixed  to  his  liasia  «W  Streita  Cat.  Jtui.  Loud. 
11505,  4to.  They  are  addressed  "To  the  most 
worshipful  and  worthy  Sir  James  Hay,  Gentleman 

of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber." 

When  Janus'  keys  unlocks  the  gates  above. 
And  throws  more  age  on  our  sublunar  lauds, 

I  sacrifice  with  flames  of  fervent  love 
TW  hecatombs  of  kisses  to  thy  hands. 

Their  worth  is  small,  but  thy  desert*  are  such. 

They'll  pass  in  worth,  if  once  thy  shrine  they  touch. 

Laugh  out  on  them,  and  then  they  will  compare 
With  all  the  harvest  of  th'  Arabian  Held*. 


With  all  the  pride  of  that  perfumed  air 

Which  winged  troops  of  musked  Zephyrs  yield*. 
When  with  U.eir  breath  they  embalm  Hie  Elysbn  ph.in 
And  make  the  flow'rs  i 


Yea,  they  will  be  more  sweet  in  their  conceit 
Than  Venus'  kisses  spent  ou  Adou's  wounds. 

Than  those  wherewith  pale  Cynthia  did  entreat 
The  lovely  shepherd  of  the  I.-itmian  bounds. 

And  more  than  those  w  hich  Jo\e'»  ainbWul  mouth 

Prodigalized  upon  the  Trojan  youth. 

I  know  they  cannot  such  acceptance  tiud, 
If  rigour  censure  their  uncourtly  frame; 

Itut  thou  art  courteous,  and  wilt  call  tu  mind 
TV  excuse  whic  h  shields  both  me  and  them  from  blame 

My  Muse  was  but  a  novice  into  this, 

And,  being  virgin,  scarce  well  taught  to  kias. 

A  panegyrical  sonnet  by  Ayton  occurs  among 
'  The  Poetical  Kssnys  of  Alexander  Craige,  Seoto- 
britane,'  sig.  F.  3.  London  1604,  4to.  [frrintr'* 
Scottuk  /W«,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  note.]  A  beau- 
tiful song,  commencing,  "I  do  confess  thou'rt 
MBOOtli  and  fur,"  printed  anonymously  in  Liwes'a 
'  Ayres  and  Dialogues,1  1G.ri9,  ami  rendered  into 
Scotch  by  Hums  without  improving  it,  has  l>ecn 
attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  but  without  any 
other  ground  than  that  "  in  purity  of  language, 
elegance,  and  tenderness,  it  resembles  his  un- 
doubted lyrics."  lu  '  Watson's  Collection  of  Scot- 
tish |«>ems,'  170G-11,  several  of  Ayton's  pieces 
are  inserted  together  with  his  name,  but  the  poem 
mentioned  appears  without  it,  separate  from  those 
that  are  stated  to  be  his.  John  Aubrey  styles 
Ayton  "one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time."  Ac- 
cording to  Dempster,  he  also  wrote  Greek  nud 
French  verses.  Several  of  Ids  Latin  poeBM  are 
preserved  in  the  '  Del  ilia*  Poctnruni  Scotorum,' 
printed  in  1C37  at  Amsterdam.— Jhnnatvnc  Mts- 
rr//rtny.— The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works  : 

Ad  Jarobum  VI.  Britanuiarum  Itcgcm,  Angfiam  pctcntcin 
I'anegyris,  p.  40.  inter  Dclilias  l'oetarum  tteutorum,  etlit.  n\> 
Arturo  Johnstono.    Amst.  I(!:i7.  Svo 

Itasia,  sive  Strena  ad  .Incobum  flnymn,  Kquitein  illurfrix- 
p.  64, 

Ijeasus  in  Kimerc  Uaphaelis  Thnrei,  M<*li<-i,  et  Pott*  |  ra-- 
stantissimi,  Ijmdoni  peste  extiucti,  p.  61.  ibid, 
tin-in  a  ('am.  p.  88,  lb. 

I  'e  I'rodilione  I'ulviTea,  qua-  incidct  in  diem  Mart  is,  p.  fio. 
(iratiaruin  ArUo,  cum  in  privatum  Cubiculum  admitten-tiir. 
p.  tit>.  ibid. 

Kpigrammata  Varia.  ib. 

In  Obitum  Pints  Buckiiiginmi.  a  Killono  cultro  extincti, 
MUUXXVilt.  p.  74.  ibid. 
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BAOnOOt,  »  surname  derived  from  the  district  of  that 
name,  in  the  south-runt  of  Inverness -shire,  anciently  belong- 
ing to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Cumyns.  In  1230,  Walter 
Oumyn,  earl  of  Mentcith  in  right  of  Hi  wife,  the  second 
son  of  William  Cuinyn,  earl  of  Buehan,  acquired  the  lordship 
■>f  Badenoch,  by  a  grant  of  Alexander  the  Second.  [CAnV- 
mrrt'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  Mfc]  In  P-'91,  John  Cimiyn, 
lord  of  Badenoch,  acknowledged  Edward  the  First  as 
superior  of  Scotland.  His  aon  John,  cidlcil  the  Red  Cumyn, 
was  the  personage  who  was  slain  at  Dumfries,  by  Robert  the 
Bruce,  10th  February  1306.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  Cu- 
myns, Bruce  annexed  the  lordship  of  Badenoch  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Murray,  and  the  elan  Chattan,  whose  original  pos- 
sessions were  in  Ixichaner,  appear  abont  this  period  to  have 
settled  in  Badenoch.  [Gregory's  Highland*,  p.  77.]  Robert 
the  Second  granted  B.idenoch  to  his  son  Alexander,  eurl  of 
Rurhan,  commonly  called,  from  his  ferocity,  "  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch."  [See  Bitha*,  earls  of.]  In  1452  the  crown 
bestowed  Badenoch  on  the  earl  <>f  Huntly,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  clan  Chattan.  maintained  a  fierce  warfare  with  the  west- 
em  clans,  and  his  neighbours  of  t-ochabcr.  [See  Hnrri.v, 
earl  of.]  As  early  as  1140  we  find  one  Patrick  Badenoch 
serving  the  office  of  baillie  of  Aberdeen.  [Extracts  from 
Abkkukk*  Burgh  Record*,  pp.  C,  8,  &c.]  The  name  is  not 
i  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 


Raii.uk,  a  surname  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
same  as  Baliol.  In  the  account  of  the  Baillie*  of  Lamington 
inserted  in  the  appendix  toNisbets  Heraldry,  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Baillie  of  Castlecarry,  a  learned  antiquarian, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  family  of  Lamington  were  a  branch 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Buliols,  who  were  lords  of  Gal- 
loway, and  kings  of  Scotland.  [See  IIai.km.,  surname  of.] 
An  uncle  of  King  John  Baliol,  named  Sir  Alexander  Baliol 
of  Cavers,  was  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
hi*  nephew,  in  1292.  By  Isabel,  his  wife,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  de  Chillarn,  the  widow  of  David  de  Strath- 
bogie,  earl  of  Athol,  he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  William 
Baliol.  Alexander  the  eldest,  after  the  abdication  of  his  cou- 
sin. King  John,  joined  the  Scottish  party,  for  which  he  was, 
by  order  of  King  Edward,  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London, 
but  upon  security  given  by  his  father  and  two  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  Lindsay,  ho  was  enlarged,  [/fymer.]  His  other 
son,  William,  had  the  lands  of  I'enston  and  Carnbroe,  in  the 
barony  of  Botbwcll,  Lanarkshire,  the  oldest"  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Baillie*  of  Lamington.  After  the  abdication  of  his 
cousin,  he  also  joined  the  Scottish  party,  which  rendered  him 
so  obnoxious  to  King  Edward,  that  by  act  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  he  was,  in  1297,  fined  in  four  years'  rent  of  his 
estate.  From  Robert  the  Bruce  he  got  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  I'enston.  He  gave  in  pare  alms  to  the  monks  of  Newbat- 
tle  licentiam  firrmandi  tUignum  in  term  de  Combine.  The 
lands  of  Carnbroe  continued  in  the  same  family  till  they  were 
over  to  a  younger  aon,  the  ancestor  of  the  Baliols  or 
-use  of  Carphin. 
In  the  list  of  captives  taken  « ith  David  the  Second  at  the 
battle  of  Durham  in  134*5,  occurs  William  Baillie  [/fymer]. 


the  first  time  that  the  name  is  found  thus  written,  or  Eng- 
lished, as  it  is  expressed.  After  his  release  this  William 
Baillie  was,  in  1357,  knighted  by  David  the  Second,  who 
granted  him  a  charter,  dated  27th  January  13C8,  of  the  bar- 
ony of  l-amington,  which  has  remained  in  the  possession  ol 
his  descendants  till  the  present  time.  I-amington  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Rraidfoot-  It 
is  traditionally  stated  that  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace acquired  the  estate  of  Lamington  by  marrying  Marion 
Rraidfoot,  the  heiress  of  that  family,  and  that  it  passed 
to  Sir  William  Baillie  on  his  marriage  with  the  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Wallace.  The  statement,  however, 
is  mourrect.  Sir  William  Wallace  left  no  legitimate  off- 
spring, but  his  natural  daughter  if  said  to  have  married  Sir 
William  Baillie  of  Hoprig,  the  progenitor  of  the  Baillie.  of 
Ijimingtnii. 

This  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Hoprig  and  Lamington  had  two 
sons,  William  his  heir,  and  Alexander,  who,  according  to 
Buillie  of  Castlecarry,  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  Carphin. 
From  him  descended  also,  besides  the  Baillics  of  Parbroth, 
the  Baillics  of  Park,  Jen  1st  on,  Dunrogal,  Carnbroe.  Castle- 
carry, and  Pmvand.  The  first  of  the  latter  family  was  Sir 
William  Baillie  of  Provand,  the  couvin  of  the  then  laird  of 
Lamington.  In  1557,  he  was  appointed  to  the  then  benefice 
of  Lamington,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  it  after  the  Re- 
formation. At  that  period  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session  were  chosen  from  among  the  clergy, 
and  in  156fi  he  was  called  to  the  bench,  when  he  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Provand.  He  was  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session  from  1505  till  his  death  in  1595.  He  left  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  his  sole  heiress,  who  married  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
of  (ioslingtoun  and  Silvertonhill. 

Of  the  house  of  Carphin  was  Mr.  Cuthbert  Baillie,  who 
was  rector  of  Cumnock,  commendator  of  filenluce,  and  loni 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1512,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fourth.    [IJrts  of  the  Lord  High  Trtantrert.] 

The  eldest  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Sir  William  Buillie 
of  Hoprig  and  Lniuirigton,  is  designed  Willielinus  Baillie  of 
Hnr»rig,  in  a  charter  from  his  cousin,  "  Joannes  de  Hamilton, 
Dominns  de  Cadiow,"  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  of 
the  land*  of  Hyndshaw  and  Watston,  dated  4tb  February 
1395.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Seton 
of  that  ilk,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  \\  intoun,  by  whom  he  had 
Sir  William,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  one  of  the  hostagr* 
sent  to  England  for  James  the  First,  in  exchange  for  David 
Leslie  of  l,eslie.  in  1432.  [Xgmer.] 

The  latter  Sir  William  Baillie  »f  Hoprig  and  Lamington, 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  above  mentioned  Sir 
John  Hamilton  of  Cadzow. 

His  son  and  successor,  also  named  Sir  William  Baillie, 
was  in  1484,  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  « ith  Eng- 
land, on  the  part  of  Scotland,  then  concluded  at  Not  ingham, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  was  witness  to  a  charte  of  the 
binds  of  Cambusncthan,  granted  by  John  I/«rd  Some  rille  to 
John  Somerville,  his  son,  by  Mary'  Baillie  his  wife,  daughter 
of  this  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Um'mgton.  His  son  and  bro- 
ther were  also  witnesses  to  the  same  charter.  He  had  twa 
Margaret  married  to  John  earl  of  i 
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land,  and  had  issue,  and  Marion  to  John  Lord  Undsay  of  the 
Bvres,  ancestor  to  the  carls  of  Crawford. 

Sir  William  Baillie  of  Hoprig  and  Lamington,  his  son,  in 
1492,  had  a  charter  under  thr  great  »eai  to  him  and  Marion 
Homo  his  wife,  in  conjunct  fee  and  infeftmcnt.  This  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwarth,  comp- 
troller of  Scutland  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  and 
ancestor  of  the  carta  oi  Marchrnont,  l>y  whom  he  had  Sir 
William  Baillie.  his  son  and  heir,  and  .John  Baillie,  of  whom 
descended  the  Baillies  of  St.  John's  Kirk,  Ijinarkshire,  of 
whom  are  come  the  Baillie*  of  Jcrviswood  and  Walston. 

Sir  William  Baillie,  the  eldest  son,  married  hi*  cousin  Eti- 
zaltetb,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  line  of  John  Ltd 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  William  his  son 
and  heir,  and  a  daughter,  Janet,  married  to  Sir  David  Ham- 
ilton of  Preston. 

Sir  William  Baillie  of  [.amiiigtoii,  bis  son  and  successor, 
was  made  principal  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  Queen  Mary, 
by  a  gift  under  the  privy  seal,  24th  January  1542.  He  mar- 
ried Janet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James  first  earl  of  Arran, 
and  duke  of  Chatrlherault,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  William 
Baillie,  his  iiirceunr,  and  a  younger  son,  of  whom  descended 
the  Baillies  of  Bagbie  and  Hardington.  and  their  radets.  His 
•on,  Sir  William  Baillie,  was  a  steady  adherent  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  fought  for  her  at  the  buttle  of  I-angside. 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  forfeited.  He  married  Margaret, 
dimghter  of  John  I*>rd  Maxwell,  widow  of  Archibald,  earl  of 
Angus,  by  whom  he  had  "lie  daughter.  Margaret,  married  tu 
her  cousin.  Edward  Maxwell,  enmmendator  of  Ihjndrennan. 
third  son  of  Lord  Herrie*  of  IVrregles,  on  whom  and  hU  chil- 
dren by  his  daughter,  he  settled  the  estate,  th"  lieir  of  entail 
to  assume  the.  name  of  Baillie,  a  special  act  of  parliament 
twing  procured  for  the  purpose.  Subsequently  he  had  a  sou 
by  a  Mrs.  Home,  whom,  on  his  wife's  death,  he  married, 
hoping  thereby  to  legitimatize  his  son.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  settlement  which  he  had  made,  of  his  estates, 
so  that  this  son,  named  William,  might  succeed;  but  it  being 
proved  thai  he  was  born  while  his  father's  first  wife  was 
alive,  ne  was  not  able  to  break  the  settlement,  'lite  young 
man  went  over  to  Germany,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  renowned  Gustavns  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  in  which 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  tnajnr-general.  When  the  troubles 
b.gan  in  Scotland,  in  1038,  he  was.  with  other  Scotch  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Swedish  service,  called  home  by  the  Cove- 
nanters, to  command  their  army.  From  the  minutes  of  the 
parliament  1B41.  it  appears  that  he  made  some  faint  -(Tort* 
to  reduce  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  l.nnington,  but  in 
rain.  [JVe*»i/'#  Hrrtildrg,  Aj>/*ndir,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.]  He 
served  as  lieutenant -general  against  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
hv  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Alford  and  Kilsyth,  in  1<>45 
General  Baillie  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Bruce 
of  Glenhouse,  by  Janet  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Baillie  of  Letham,  with  whom  he  got  the  estate  of  Let  ham, 
in  Stirlingshire.  His  eldest  Mfl  .lame*  married  Joanna,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  entail  of  the  first  Lord  Forrester  of 
Corstorphine,  anil  in  her  right  became  in  1679  second  l/ird 
Forrester.  Genera]  Baillie's  second  son  William,  married 
Lilias,  another  of  the  daughters  of  the  first  Lord  Forrester, 
by  whom  he  had  William,  who  subsequently  succeeded  as 
l<ord  Forrester.    [See  FuRREsTKIt,  lord.] 

Mr.  Maxwell,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Baillie,  grandson 
and  heir  of  entail  of  the  laird  of  Umtngton,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Baillie.  and  was  knighted 
by  Jame*  the  Sixth. 

Female  heirs  hare  often  held  this  estate,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  entail,  the  name  of  Baillie  descends  with  it. 


Vice-admiral  Sir  Thomas  John  Cochrane,  K.C.B  .  son  ol 
admiral  the  Hon  Sir  Alexander  Forrester  Cochrane,  G.C.B.. 
S>th  son  of  the  8tb  earl  of  Dundonald,  by  his  first  wife.  Matilda 
Wishart  Ross,  daughter  of  Ijeut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Rum  of 
Balnagown  castle,  baronet,  had,  with  other  issue,  Alexander 
Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.  of  Lamiugton,  born  in  November  1816. 
married  Annabella  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  A.  & 
rnond,  Esq.  of  Cadlands,  Hants ;  issue,  two  daughters. 


Baillie  of  Jerviawoode,  the  name  of  an  ancient  family, 
now  jHwsessors  of  the  earldom  of  Haddington.  Char  lea, 
Lord  Binning,  eldest  son  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Haddington, 
having  married  Rachel,  youngest  daughter  and  at  length 
sole  hetres*  of  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswoodc  and  Mellerstain, 
their  second  son,  tiie  Hon.  George  Hamilton,  on  inheriting 
the  estates  of  bis  maternal  grandfather,  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Baillie,  and  died  at  Mellerstain,  lOtli 
April,  1797.  aged  74.  His  eldest  too,  George  Baillie,  Esq.  of 
Mellerstain  and  Jerviawoode,  was  father,  with  other  iasus, 
of  George  Baillie  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  in  1858,  as  tenth 
earl  of  Haddington  (see  that  title,  and  pages  177  and  179  of 
tlu>  volume). 


The  Bailliks  of  Dvchiour,  Dunain,  and  others  of  the 
name  in  Inverness-shire,  are  descended  from  a  son  of  the 
bun!  of  I  .aldington,  whose  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Brechin, 
fought  on  the  18th  of  May  1452,  between  the  earls  of  Craw- 
ford and  Huntly,  was  rewarded  by  the  latter,  on  whose  side 
be  was,  with  part  of  the  Castie-lands  of  Inverness. 

In  Rosa- shire  are  the  Ban  lias  of  l  arradale  and  Redcaatle. 
(See  page  179  of  this  volume). 


Baii.UK  of  Polkemraet,  originally  i'aukonunot,  the  name 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Linlithgowshire.  One  of  its  modem 
possessor*,  William  Baillie,  advocate,  th*  eldest  son  of  Tho- 
mas Baillie,  writer  to  the  signet,  was  raised  to  the.  bench  in 
1792,  when  be  took  the  title  of  l«rd  Polkemmet.  His  son, 
Sir  William  Baillie,  was  in  1823,  created  a  baronet. 


The  surname  of  Baillie.  in  some  instances,  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  word  Bailiff,  or  the  term  bailie,  which  latter 
is  in  Scotland  applied  to  a  magistrate  of  a  burgh. 

BAILLIE.  IIubkkt,  a  learned  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1599.  His  fa- 
ther, described  as  a  citizen,  was  a  son  of  Baillie 
of  Jcrvigton,  of  the  family  of  Carphin,  descended 
from  the  Baillies  of  Lamiugton,  while  his  mother 
was  related  to  the  Gibsons  of  Durie.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  Having  studied  divin- 
ity, in  due  time  he  was  ordained  by  Archbishop 
Law  of  Glasgow.  Becoming  tutor  to  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Eglinton,  that  nobleman  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Kilwinning,  in  Ayrshire.  In 
lfi-'fi  he  was  admitted  a  regent  at  Glasgow  col- 
lege. About  the  same  time  he  appears  to  have 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  was  anxious  to  promote  similar  studies  in  tho 
university.    In  1(529  he  delivered  an  oration  In 
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Irtutkm  Lingua  lltbraa.  In  1633  he  declined 
the  offer  of  a  living  in  Edinburgh.  The  attempt 
of  Archbishop  Laud  to  introduce  the  Common 
Prayer  into  Scotland  met  with  his  Ann  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  though  episcopally  ordained,  he  joined 
the  presbyterians,  and  was  in  1638  elected,  by  the 
presbytery  of  Irviue,  their  representative  at  the 
Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  that  year.  In  1639, 
its  chaplain  to  Lord  Eglinton's  regiment,  he  was 
with  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  encamped  on 
Dunse  Law,  under  Alexander  Leslie ;  on  which 
occasion  he  appears  to  have  caught  some  portion 
of  the  military  ardour  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  "  It  would  have 
done  yon  good."  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"to  have  cast  your  eyes  athort  our  brave  and 
rich  hills  as  oft  as  I  did,  with  great  contentment 
and  joy ;  for  I  was  there  among  the  rest,  being 
chosen  preacher  by  the  gentlemen  of  our  shire, 
who  came  late  with  Lord  Egliutou.  I  furnished 
to  half  a  dozen  of  good  fellows,  muskets  and  pikes, 
and  to  my  boy  a  broadsword.  I  carried  myself, 
as  the  fashion  was,  a  sword,  and  a  conple  of 
Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle;  but,  I  promise,  for 
the  offence  of  no  man,  except  a  robber  in  the 
way ;  for  it  was  our  part  alone  to  pray  and  preach 
for  the  encouragement  of  our  countrymen,  which 
I  did  to  my  power,  most  chearfully.*'  [liailhY* 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  174.]  He  afterwards  states. 
Our  sojonrs  grew  In  experience  of  arms,  in 
courage,  in  favour,  daily.  Every  one  encouraged 
another.  The  sight  of  the  nobles,  and  their  be- 
loved pastors,  daily  raised  their  hearts.  The  good 
sermons  and  prayers,  morning  and  even,  under 
the  roof  of  heaven,  to  which  their  drums  did  call 
them  for  bells;  the  remonstrances  very  frequent 
of  the  goodness  of  their  cause ;  of  their  conduct 
hitherto,  by  a  hand  clearly  divine;  also  Lcsly's 
skill  and  prudence  and  fortune,  made  them  all  as 
resolute  for  battle  as  could  be  wished.  We  were 
feared  that  emulation  among  our  nobles  might 
have  done  harm,  when  they  should  be  met  in  the 
field  ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
that  old,  little,  crooked  soldier,  that  all,  with  an 
incredible  submission,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  gave  over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  great  Solyman.  .  .  Had  you 
lent  your  ear  in  the  morning,  or  especially  at  even,  | 


and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing 
psalms,  some  praying,  and  some  reading  Scripture, 
ye  would  have  been  refreshed.  True,  there  was 
swearing,  and  cursing,  and  brawling,  in  some 
quarters,  whereat  we  were  grieved ;  but  we  hoped, 
if  our  camp  had  been  a  little  settled,  to  have  got- 
ten some  way  for  these  misorders ;  for  all  of  any 
fashion  did  regret,  and  all  promised  to  do  their 
best  endeavours  for  helping  all  abuses.  For  my 
self,  I  never  found  my  mind  iu  better  temper  than 
it  was  all  that  time  since  I  came  from  home,  till 
my  head  was  again  homeward ;  for  I  was  ns  a  man 
who  had  taken  my  leave  from  the  world,  and  was 
resolved  to  die  in  that  service  without  return." 
[Ibid.  p.  211.]  The  treaty  of  Berwick,  negotiated 
with  Charles  in  person,  produced  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  1640,  when  the  Covenanters  again  appeared 
in  arms,  Mr.  Baillie  joined  them,  and  towards  the 
end  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  to  Loudon,  with 
other  commissioners,  to  prefer  charges  against 
Laud,  for  the  innovations  which  that  prelate  had 
obtruded  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  hnd 
previously  published  'The  Canterburian's  Self- 
Conviction  ;'  and  he  also  wrote  various  other  con- 
troversial pamphlets.  In  1642  he  was,  along  with 
Mr,  David  Dickson,  appointed  joint  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  was  employed  chiefly  iu  teaching  the 
oriental  languages,  in  which  he  was  much  skilled. 
Iu  January  1661,  on  the  removal  of  his  colleague 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the 
solo  professorship.  So  great  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  he  had  at  oue  time  the 
choice  of  the  divinity  chair  in  the  fonr  Scottish 
universities.  In  1643  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  proceedings  at  which  he 
has  given  in  his  Correspondence.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  all  the  General  Assemblies  from 
1638  to  1653,  exceptiug  only  those  held  while  he 
was  with  the  divines  at  Westminster.  In  1649  he 
was  sent  to  Holland  as  a  commissioner  from  t>c 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  over  Cbirles 
the  Second,  under  the  limitations  of  the  Cove- 
nant. After  the  Restoration,  on  the  23d  January 
1661,  he  was  admitted  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow     He  was  afterwards  offered  a  bish- 
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opric,  which  he  refused.  When  the  now  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  Andrew  Fairfoul,  arrived  at  his 
metropolitan  scat,  ho  did  not  fail  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  learned  principal.  Baillie  admits 
that  "  he  preached  on  the  Sunday,  soberly  and 
well."  "The  chancellor,  my  noble  kind  scholar," 
he  afterwards  states,  "  brought  all  in  to  see  me  in 
my  chamber,  where  I  gave  them  sack  and  ale,  the 
best  of  the  town.  The  bishop  was  very  conrteons 
to  inc.  I  excused  my  not  using  of  his  styles,  and 
professed  my  utter  difference  from  his  way,  yet 
behoved  to  intreat  his  favour  for  our  affairs  of  the 
college,  wherein  he  promised  liberally.  What  he 
will  perform  time  will  try."  [fatten,  vol.  ii.  p. 
461.]  According  to  another  account,  the  arch- 
bishop visited  him  during  his  illness,  and  was  ac- 
costed in  the  following  terms:  "Mr.  Andrew,  I 
will  not  call  you  my  lord,  King  Charles  would 
have  made  me  one  of  these  lords ;  but  I  do  not 
find  in  the  New  Testament  that  Christ  has  any 
lords  in  his  house."  In  other  respects  he  is  said 
to  have  treated  the  prelate  very  courteously.  Mr. 
Baillie  died  in  July  1662,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  publications,  in  Latin 
and  English,  one  of  which,  entitled  1  Opus  Ilisto- 
ricum  et  Chronologicum,'  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  166.1,  and  reprinted  in  1668,  is  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise  by  Spottiswood.  Excerpts  from 
his  1  letters  and  Journals,'  in  2  volumes  octavo, 
were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1755.  These  con- 
tain some  valuable  and  curious  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  times.  The  Letters  and  Journals 
themselves  are  preserved  entire  in  the  archives  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  Many  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to 
the  author's  cousin -german,  William  Spang,  min- 
ister of  the  Scottish  staple  at  Campvere,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  English  congregation  at  Middel- 
burg  in  Zeeland.  Mr.  Baillie  understood  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  languages,  among  which  were  He- 
brew. Chaldec,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  IJIias  Fleming,  of  the  family  of  Cardarroch, 
in  the  parish  of  Cadder,  near  Glasgow.  Of  this 
marriage  there  were  several  children,  but  only  five 
survived  him.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  studied  for 
the  church,  bnt  never  got  a  living.    His  posterity 


inherited  the  estate  of  Carnbroe,  which  some 
years  ago  was  sold  by  General  Baillie.  The  first 
wife  diet!  in  Jnne  1653,  and  in  October  1656,  In- 
married  Mrs.  Wilkie,  a  widow,  the  daughter 
I  of  Dr.  Strang,  the  former  principal  of  Glasgow 
university.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  became  the  wife  of  \\  alkinshaw 
of  Barrowfield,  and  grandmother  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Home,  Ix>rd  Karnes  Miss  Cle- 
mentina Walkinshaw,  the  mistress  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  was  also  a  descendant  of  Mr. 
Baillie's  daughter. 

Mr.  Wodrow  extols  Baillie  as  a  prodigy  of  eru- 
dition, and  commends  his  Latin  style  as  suitable 
to  the  Augustan  age.  In  foreign  countries,  says 
Irving,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  some  degree  of 
celebrity,  and  is  mentioned  by  Saldenus  as  a 
chronologer  of  established  reputation.  Although 
amiable  and  modest  in  private  life,  in  his  contro- 
versial writings  he  displayed  much  of  the  charac- 
teristic violence  of  the  times. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Baillie's  works : 

Opera  Historici  ft  Chronolngici  libri  duo,  mm  Tribns  Dia- 
tribus  TheologicU.  1.  De  llaretioonim  Antocatacrisi.  2. 
An  Quioquid  in  Dm  ret,  Deus  sit.  8.  De  Pradcstinatinne. 
Anut.  1663,  fol.  Throe  three  Dissertations  printed  separately 
Amst.  1664,  8ro. 

A  Defence  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
against  Mr.  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Roas. 

An  Antidote  against  ArminianUm.  IxMtd.  1641.  8»o. 
IMS,  8vo. 

The  Unlawfulness  and  Danger  of  a  limited  Prclsoie  nnd 
Episropacic.    Lond.  1641,  Ito. 

A  Parallel  or  briefe  comparison  of  the  Liturgie  with  the 
Masse- Rook,  the  Breviarie,  the  Ccremoniall,  and  other  Ro- 
ish  Ritualls.    Und.  1641,  1612.  1616,  1661,  4to. 

Queries  anent  the  Service  Booke. 

A  Treatise  on  Scotch  Episcopacy. 

Ijtdenniom  Avr«««r«x;<r<f,  the  Canterburian's  Self-Con- 
viction ;  or  an  evident  Demonstration  of  the  avowed  Ar- 
miniunisrnc,  I'oprrio,  and  Tyrannic  of  that  Faction,  by  their 
owne  confessions:  with  a  Postscript  to  the  Personal  Jesnitr, 
I.ysimachus  Nicanor.    Load.  1641.  4to. 

Satan  the  leader  in  chief  to  all  who  resist  the  Reparation 
of  Sion ;  aa  it  *i»  cleared  in  a  Sermon  to  the  Honourable 
House  of  Common,  at  their  late  Solemn  Fast,  Febr.  28,  1643, 
Ito. 

Errours  and  Induration  arc  the  great  sins  and  the  great 
Judgments  of  the  time;  preached  in  a  Sermon  before  the 
Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Westminster,  July  30,  1645,  the  day  of  the  monthely  Fast. 
Lond.  1646,  4U>. 

An  Hiatoricall  Vindication  of  the  Uorernroent  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  the  manifold  base  Calumnies  which  the 
most  malignant  of  the  Prelata  did  invent  of  old,  and  now 
lately  have  tn-en  published  with  great  industry  in  two  nam- 
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written  and  published  at  Oxford  by  John  Maxwell,  ■  Scottish 
Prelate,  Ac    Lond.  1646,  4U>. 

A  Dissuasive  from  the  Kmmrs  of  the  Time ;  wherein  Uic 
Tenet*  of  the  Principall  Sects,  especially  of  the  Independents 
«re  drawn  together  in  one  Map,  Ac.  I^nd.  1645,  4to.  1646. 
4 to.    1655,  410. 

isme.  Antinomy,  Kamiliame,  Ac.  in  a  Second  Part  of  the  Dis 
suaaive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time.    Lond.  16-17,  4tn. 

A  Review  of  Dr.  Bramble,  late  Bishop  of  Ixmdonderry,  his 
Faire  Warning  against  the  Scotes  Disejplin.  Delf.  1649,  4 to. 
Ilaillie's  Review  wan  reprinted  at  Edinburgh;  and  having 
been  translated  into  Dutch,  it  was  published  at  Utrecht 

A  Scotch  Antidote  against  the  English  Infection  of  Annin- 
i.inism.    Lond.  1652,  Mmo. 

Appendix  practica  ad  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Epitomen  Gram- 
maticae  Hebraeaa.    Edin.  1653,  ftvo. 

A  Reply  to  the  Modest  Inquirer.  Perhaps  relating  to  the 
dispute  between  the  Reeolutioaent  and  Protesters. 

Catechesia  EK-netica  Errorum  qui  hodie  vexant  Eecleetsm. 
Lond.  1654,  ISma 

The  Dissuasive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time,  Vindicated 
from  the  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Tombea.  Lond. 
1655,  4to. 

Letters  and  .loumaU,  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of 
Public  Transactions,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Military,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
in  1637,  to  the  year  1662.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
life  prefixed,  and  a  Glossary  annexed,  by  Robert  Aitken. 
Edin.  1775,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  same  edited  from  the  author's 
MS.  by  David  Laing.  Esq.   Edin.  1H41-2.  3  vols.  8vo. 

RAILLIE,  Rubkkt,  of  Jerviswood,  a  distin- 
guished patriot  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
sometimes  called  the  Scottish  Sydney,  was  the  son 
of  George  Baillie  of  St.  John's  Kirk,  Lanarkshire, 
a  cadet  of  the  Lamington  family,  who  had  become 
proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Jerviswood  in  the  same 
county.  From  his  known  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  he  had  long  been  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  tyrannical 
government  which  then  rnlcd  in  Scotland.  The 
following  circumstances  first  brought  upon  him 
the  persecution  of  the  council.  In  June  1676,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Kirkton,  a  non-conformist  minister, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Baillie,  was 
illegally  arrested  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh 
by  one  Carstairs,  an  informer  employed  by  Arch- 
bishop Sharp;  and,  not  having  a  warrant,  he  en- 
deavoured to  extort  money  from  his  prisoner  be- 
fore he  would  let  him  go.  Baillie  being  sent  for 
by  his  brother-in-law,  hastened  to  his  relief,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  Kirkton  had  been 
inveigled  by  Carstairs  into  a  mean-looking  honse 
near  the  common  prison,  and  on  Mr.  Baillie  with 
several  other  persons  coming  to  the  house,  they 
fonnd  the  door  locked  in  the  inside.   Baillie  called 


to  Carstairs  to  open,  when  Kirkton,  encouraged 
by  the  voices  of  friends,  desired  Carstairs,  who 
after  his  capture  had  in  vain  attempted  to  procure 
a  warrant,  either  to  set  him  free,  or  to  produce  a 
warrant  for  his  detention.  Instead  of  complying 
with  either  request,  Carstairs  drew  a  pocket  pis- 
tol and  a  struggle  ensued  between  Kirkton  and 
him  for  its  possession.  Those  without  hearing  the 
noise  and  cries  of  mnrder,  burst  open  the  door, 
and  found  Kirkton  on  the  floor  and  Carstairs  sit- 
ting on  him.  Mr.  Baillie  drew  his  sword,  and 
commanded  him  to  rise,  asking  at  the  same  time 
if  he  had  any  warrant  to  apprehend  Mr.  Kirkton. 
Carstairs  said  he  had  a  warrant  for  conducting 
him  to  prison,  but  he  refused  to  produce  it,  saying 
he  whs  not  bound  to  show  it.  Mr.  Baillie  de- 
clared that  if  he  saw  any  warrant  against  his 
friend,  he  would  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  offered  no  violence  whatever  to  Car- 
stairs, bnt  only  threatened  to  sne  him  for  the  ille- 
gal arrest  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  then,  with 
Mr.  Kirkton  and  his  friends,  left  the  house.  Upon 
the  complaint  of  Carstairs,  who  had  procured  an 
antedated  warrant,  signed  by  nine  of  the  privy 
council,  Mr.  Baillie  was  called  before  the  council, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Sharp  fined  in  six  thou- 
sand merks,  (£818;  Wodrow  says  the  fine  was 
£500  sterling ;)  to  be  imprisoned  till  paid.  After 
being  fonr  months  in  prison  he  was  liberated,  on 
payment  of  half  the  fine  to  Carstairs.  The  abova 
mentioned  Mr.  Kirkton  wrote  a  memoir  of  the 
church  during  his  own  times,  from  which  Wod- 
row the  historian  derived  much  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  year  1683,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  government  at  home,  Mr. 
Baillie  and  some  other  gentlemen  commenced  a 
negotiation  with  the  patentees  of  South  Carolina, 
with  the  view  of  emigrating  with  their  families  to 
that  colony  ;  in  this  following  the  example  of 
Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  others  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  wars  ;  but  in  both  in- 
stances the  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  In  Mr. 
Baillie's  case  fatally  for  himself.  About  the  same 
time  that  this  negotiation  was  begun,  he  and  sev- 
eral of  his  co-patriots  had  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  England ;  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  latter, 
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ginal  miniature  is  in  pOftMtftou  of  Ooorge  Baillie, 
Esq.,  of  Jcrviswood  and  Mellerstain. 


ho  and  five  others  repaired  to  London,  to  consult  I     The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  an  earl) 
with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  Sydney,  Russell,  and  [  portrait  of  Mr,  Baillie,  painted  in  1C00.   The  ori- 
their  friends,  as  to  the  plans  to  be  adopted  to  ob- 
tain a  change  of  measures  in  the  government.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye- House  Plot, 
with  which  he  had  no  connection,  Mr. 
Baillie  and  several  of  his  friends  were 
arrested,  and  sent  dnwn  to  be  tried  in 
Scotland.    The  hope  of  a  pardon  being 
held  out  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giv- 
ing the  government  some  information,  he 
replied,  "  They  who  can  make  such  • 
proposal  to  me,  neither  know  me  nor  my 
country."    Lord  John  Russell  observes, 
'•  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Scotland,  that  no 
witnesses  came  forward  voluntarily  to 
accuse  their  associate.*,  as  had  been  done 
in  England."    He  had  married,  early  in 
life,  a  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston 
of  Warriston,  who  was  executed  in  June 
1C33,  ami  during  his  confinement  pre- 
vious to  trial,  Mr.  Baillie  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  the  society  of  his  lady, 
although  she  offered  to  go  into  irons,  as 
an  assurance  against  any  attempt  of 
facilitating  his  escape.     He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  eutercd  into  a  conspiracy  to 
raise  rebellion,  and  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Rye-House  Plot.    As  his  prosecutors  could  Hud 
no  evidence  against  him,  he  was  ordered  to  free 
himself  by  oath,  which  he  refused,  and  was  in 
consequence  lined  six  thousand  ponnds  sterling 
His  persecutors  were  not  satisfied  even  with  this, 
for  he  was  still  kept  shut  np  in  prison,  and  denied 
all  attendance  and  assistance,  which  had  such  an 
effect  npon  his  health,  as  to  reduce  him  almost  to 
the  last  extremity,    Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  'His- 
tory of  his  own  Times,*  tells  ns  that  the  ministers 
of  state  were  most  earnestly  set  on  Bsillie's  de- 
struction, though  he  was  now  in  so  languishing  a 
condition,  that  if  his  death  would  have  satisfied 
the  malice  of  the  court,  it  seemed  to  be  very  m  ar. 
He  adds,  that  "all  the  while  he  was  in  prison,  he 
seemed  so  composed  and  cheerful,  that  his  beha- 
viour looked  like  the  reviving  of  the  spirit  of  the 
noblest  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  rather  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  first  martyrs  in  those 
best  days  of  the  church." 


On  the  2.Sd  December  1684  Mr.  Baillie  was 
arraigned  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  on 
the  capital  charge,  when  he  appeared  in  n  dying 
condition.  He  wa<  carried  to  the  bar  in  his  night- 
gown, attended  by  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ker 
of  Gradcn,  who  sustained  him  w  ith  cordials ;  and 
not  being  able  to  stand  he  was  obliged  to  sit.  Ho 
solemnly  denied  having  been  accessary  to  any 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  or  his  brother's  life, 
or  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  monarchy.  Every 
expedient  being  resorted  to,  to  insure  his  convic- 
tion, he  was  found  guilty  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 24th,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  that 
afternoon  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  his 
head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Ncthcrliow,  Port,  and 
his  Iwdy  to  In*  quartered,  the  quarters  to  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  gaols  of  Jedburgh,  Ijinark,  Ayr, 
and  Glasgow,  On  hearing  his  sentence  he  said, 
"My  lords,  the  time  is  short,  the  seutencc  is 
sharp,  but  I  thank  my  God  who  hath  made  me  as 
fit  to  die  as  you  are  to  live."  He  was  attended 
to  the  scaffold  by  his  faithful  and  affectionate  sis- 
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tcr.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  required  to  be 
assisted  in  mounting  the  ladder.  As  soon  as  he 
was  up  lie  said,  "My  faint  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion  hath  brought  me  to  this;"  but  the  drums 
interrupted  him.  He  had  prepared  a  speech  to  be 
delivered  on  Ihe  scaffold,  but  was  prevented. 
"Thus,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "a  learned  and 
worthy  gentleman,  after  twenty  months*  hard 
usage,  was  brought  to  such  a  death,  in  a  nay  so 
full,  in  all  tho  steps  of  it.  of  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  courts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  the  methods  taken  in  it  were  suggest- 
ed by  one  well  studied,  if  not  practised  in  them." 
Dr.  Owen,  who  was  acquainted  with  Baillie,  writ 
ing  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  before  his  death,  said  of 
him,  M  You  have  truly  men  of  great  spirit  among 
yon ;  there  is,  for  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jer- 
viswood,  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  I  ever 
almost  met  with."  Mr.  Baillie's  family  was  for 
the  time  completely  ruined  by  his  forfeiture.  His 
son  George,  after  his  execution,  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  He  afterwards  returned 
w  ith  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1688,  w  hen  he  w«s 
restored  to' his  estates.  He  married  Grizel,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth. 

George  Baillie,  Eimj.  of  .Trrviswoodc  and  Mellcrstain,  (born 
in  1763.  died  in  1841.)  nephew  of  the  ieventh  curl  of  Had- 
dington, had  issue,  1.  George  Baillie  Hamilton,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin  aa  tenth  earl  of  Haddington,  (see  page  174 
of  this  volnme;)  2.  Eliza,  bom  in  1803.  married  the  second 
marquis  of  Rrvadalbane;  8.  Charles  Baillie,  born  in  1804, 
lord-advocate  1858.  a  lord  of  session  1869.  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Jerviswoode,  married,  with  issue;  4.  Hubert,  major 
in  the  army;  5  Rev.  John,  •  canon  of  Toik;  6  Captain 
Thomas,  R.N. ;  7.  Mary,  married  George  John  Jamea,  Lord 
Haddo,  eldest  »on  of  George,  fourth  earl  of  Aberdeen,  with 
issue ;  8.  Georgina.  married  in  1835.  Lord  Polwarth,  with  issue, 
died  in  1859;  9.  Catherine  Charlotte,  married  in  1840,  fourth 
earl  of  Aaliburnham,  with  issue;  10.  Grisel,  bom  in  1822, 

Evan  B.iillie,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  bom  in  In- 
vemeaa-shire  in  1742,  died  at  Dochfour  in  that  county,  in 
Jnne  1835,  left  two  sons,  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie  of  Redeastle 
and  Tarradale,  Ross-shire,  and  .lames  Evnn  Baillie,  Esq  of 
Culduthel  and  Glenelg. 

BAILLIE,  John,  of  Leys,  a  distinguished  East 
Indian  officer,  born  in  Inverness-shire  in  1773,  ap- 
pointed acadet  on  the  Bengal  establishment  in  1790. 
He  received  the  commission  of  ensign  in  March 
1793,  and  of  lieutenant  in  November  1794.  Ia 
1797  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Tcignmouth  to 
translate  from  the  Arabic  language  an  important 
work  on  the  Mohammedan  law,  compiled  by  Sir 


William  Jones.  On  the  first  formation  of  the  col- 
lege of  Fort-William,  about  1800,  he  was  ap|M>int- 
ed  professor  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages, 
and  of  the  Mohammedan  law  in  that  "Institution. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the 
confederated  Mahratta  chieftains  in  1803,  he  of- 
fered his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  field,  and 
proceeded  to  join  the  army  then  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Agra.  His  captain's  commission  is  dated 
30lh  September  1803.  The  precarious  situation  of 
affairs  in  the  province  of  Bundlecnnd  requiring  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer,  qualified  to  conduct 
various  important  and  difficult  negotiations,  on 
which  depended  the  establishment  of  the  British 
authority  in  that  province,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  political  agent.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  hostile  coun 
try,  in  the  name  of  the  Peishwa ;  to  suppress  a 
combination  of  refractory  chiefs,  and  to  conciliate 
others;  to  superintend  the  operations,  both  of  tin1 
British  troops  and  of  their  native  auxiliaries ;  and 
to  establish  the  British  civil  power  and  Ihe  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  in  this  province,  which  was  not 
only  menaced  with  foreign  invasion,  but  disturbed 
with  internal  commotion.  All  these  objects  were, 
by  the  zeal  find  activity  of  Captain  Baillie,  accom- 
plished within  three  months.  In  a  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors,  it  was  stated  as  the  opinion  ol 
the  governor-general  in  council,  that  on  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  the  province  by  the  troops  of 
Ameer  Khan,  in  May  and  June  1804,  "the  British 
authority  in  Bnndlecnnd  was  alone  preserved  by 
his  fortitude,  ability,  and  influence."  His  sen  ices 
were  continued  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the 
commission  apj>oinlcd  in  July  1804,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  Bundlecund;  and  ex- 
cepting, the  short  interval  of  the  last  five  months 
of  1805,  which  he  spent  at  the  presidency,  he 
continued  engaged  in  this  important  service  until 
the  summer  of  1807.  He  thus  effected  the  peace- 
able transfer  to  the  British  dominions  of  a  terri- 
tory yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  eighteen  lars 
of  rupees,  (£225,000  sterling,)  with  the  sacrifice 
only  of  a  jaghirc,  ot  little  more  than  one  Lie  ol 
rupees  per  annum.  In  July  1807,  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Collins,  he  was  appointed  resident  at 
Lncknow,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1815, 
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•n<1  in  June  1818,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Bengal  army  In  Jan  nary  1811,  and  to  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  July  1815.  After  hi*  retnrn 
to  England,  he  was,  in  1820,  elected  M.P.  for 
Hedon,  for  which  he  sat  during  two  parliaments, 
until  the  dissolution  of  1830.  In  that  year  he  was 
returned  for  the  Inverness  hnrghs,  and  re-elected 
in  1831  and  1832.  He  had  been  chosen  a  direc- 
tor of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  28th  of 
May  1823.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  20th  April 
1833,  aged  sixty. — Annual  Obituary. 

RAILLIE,  Matthew,  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
anatomist  and  the  first  physician  of  his  time,  was 
born  October  27,  1761,  in  the  mnn.«e  of  Shorts, 
Ijtnarkshire.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Raillie,  D.D.,  then  minister  of  that  parish,  subse- 
quently of  Bothwell,  on  the  Clyde,  in  the  same 
county,  and  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  a  descendant,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  family  of  Baillie  of  Jcrviswood.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  was  also  related  to  eminent 
individuals,  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  the  anatomists,  being  her  brothers ;  while 
his  own  sister  was  the  highly  gifted  and  celebrated 
Joanna  Raillie.  In  1773  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow 
college,  where  he  studied  for  five  years,  and  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  that  in  1778  he  was 
removed,  on  Snell's  foundation,  to  Baliol  college, 
Oxford.  In  1688,  Mr.  John  Snell,  with  a  view 
to  support  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  devised  to  trus- 
tees the  estate  of  Uffton,  near  Leamington,  in 
Warwickshire,  for  educating  in  that  college,  Scots 
students  from  the  university  of  Glasgow.  This 
fund  now  affords  one  hundred  and  thirty -two 
pounds  per  annum  to  each  of  ten  exhibitions, 
and  one  of  these  it  was  young  Raillie's  good  for- 
tune, in  consequence  of  his  great  attainments,  to 
secure.  At  the  university  of  Oxford  he  took 
his  degrees  in  arts  and  medicine.  In  1780,  while 
still  keeping  his  terms  at  Oxford,  he  became  the 
pupil  of  his  uncles,  and  when  in  London  he  re- 
sided with  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who.  childless 
himself,  seems  to  have  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and 
to  have  fixed  upon  him  as  his  successor  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, in  which,  at  this  period,  he  sometimes 
assisted.  Easy  in  his  manners,  and  open  in  his 
he  soon  became  a  favourite  with 


the  students,  and  greatly  relieved  Dr.  Hnntcr  ot 
the  arduous  task  of  teaching  in  his  latter  years. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  latter,  in  March  1788,  soon 
left  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Crnickshank,  his 
Inte  uncle's  assistant,  to  support  the  repntation  of 
the  anatomical  theatre,  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
which  had  been  founded  by  his  uncle.  [Memoir* 
of  Eminent  rhysieian*  and  Surgeons.  London. 
1818.  p.  37.] 

Dr.  Baillie  began  his  duties  as  an  anatomical 
teacher  in  1784,  and  he  continued  to  lecture,  with 
the  highest  repntation.  till  1799.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  In 
1790.  having  previously  taken  his  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
college  of  Physicians.  He  was  also  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transactions 
he  had  contributed  two  anatomical  papers.  He 
was  also  chosen  president  of  the  new  medical  so- 
ciety. The  subject  of  morbid  anatomy  seems  to 
have  early  attracted  his  attention,  and  the  valua- 
blc  mosenm  of  his  nncle,  to  which  he  had  so  full 
access,  opened  to  him  an  ample  field  for  its  inves- 
tigation. Before  Ma  time,  no  regular  system  or 
method  of  arrangement  had  been  pursued  by  ana- 
tomical writers,  which  could  render  this  study  use- 
ful. By  a  nice  and  accurate  observation  of  the 
morbid  appearances  of  even-  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  in  life  distinguish 
them,  he  was  enabled  to  place  in  a  comprehensive 
and  clear  compass,  an  extensive  and  valuable 
mass  of  information,  before  his  time  in  a  eonfused 
and  undigested  state.  In  1795  ho  published  his 
valuable  work,  which  acquired  for  him  a  Euro- 
pean fame,  entitled  'The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Human  Body,' 
which  he  subsequently  enlarged,  and  which  was 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  has  gone 
through  innumerable  editions.  In  1799  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  '  A  Series  of  Engrav- 
ings to  illustrate  some  parts  of  Morbid  Anatomy,' 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Clift,  the  conservator  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Lincoln's-Inn -Fields; 
which  splendid  and  useful  work  was  completed  in 
1802. 

In  1800  Dr.  Baillie  resigned  his  office  In  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  thenceforward  devoted  him- 
self to  general  practice  as  a  physician,  in  which 
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he  was  so  successful  that  be  was  known  iu  one  I 
year  to  have  received  ten  thousand  pounds  iu  fees. 
Ills  work  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  had  placed  his  character  high  as  a  pathog- 
nomic physician,  and  every  difficult  case  in  high 
life  came  under  his  review.  So  fixed  was  his  rep-  ' 
utation  in  public  opinion,  that  even  his  leaving 
I^ondon  for  a  period  of  some  month*  at  a  time 
made  no  alteration  in  the  request  for  him  at  hU 
return— not  usually  the  case  with  the  geucral  run 
of  his  professional  brethren.  Besides  publishing 
'  An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Ute- 
rus,' he  contributed  many  important  papers  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  medical  col- 
lections of  the  day.  Having  been  called  in  to 
attend  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  malady 
however  proved  past  cure,  his  mode  of  treatment 
gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  his  royal 
highness,  that  it  la  thought  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  his  being  commanded  to  join  in  consultation 
the  court  physicians,  In  the  case  of  George  the 
Third,  during  his  mental  aberration,  and  he  con- 
tinued a  principal  director  of  the  royal  treatment 
during  the  protracted  illness  of  the  king.  Amid 
the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  the 
nation  for  so  long  a  time,  Dr.  Baillie,  from  the 
known  candour  of  his  nature,  was  looked  up  to 
with  confidence  as  one  whose  opinion  could  be  re- 
lied upon.  The  air  of  a  court,  so  apt  to  change 
the  sentiments,  and  cause  the  individual  to  turn 
with  every  political  gale,  was  considered  inca- 
pable of  bending  the  stubbornness  of  his  tried  in- 
tegrity ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  his  opinion  dif- 
fered often  from  that  of  his  more  politic  colleagues. 
[Memoirs  of  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  p. 
40  ]  HU  conduct  seems  to  have  given  such  high 
satisfaction  that  on  the  first  vacancy  in  1810,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  king, 
with  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he  declined. 

Dr.  Baillie  died  on  23d  September  1823,  leav- 
ing to  the  London  College  of  Physicians  the  whole 
of  his  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  prepar- 
ations, with  six  hundred  pounds  to  keep  it  iu 
order.  He  had  married  early  in  Mfe  Sophia,  sister 
of  Lord  Denman,  late  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Queen's  Bench,  by  whom  he  had  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  His  estate  of  Duntisbourne  in 
Gloucestershire  went  to  his  son.    He  left  large 


sums  to  medical  institutions  and  public  charities. 
While  yet  a  young  man,  his  uncle  William  having 
had  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  his 
brother  John  Hunter,  left  at  his  death  the  small 
family  estate  of  Longcalderwood  in  I^anarkshire, 
to  his  nephew,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  brother,  to 
whom  Dr.  Baillie  restored  it,  as  being  of  right  his 
surviving  uncle's 

The  following  portrait  of  Dr.  Baillie  is  from  a 
rare  print. 


The  leading  features  of  Dr.  Baillie's  character 
were  openness  and  candour.  He  never  flattered 
the  prejudices  of  his  patients,  or  pretended  to  a 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess.  He  knew  well 
the  ravages  and  consequences  of  disease,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  rectify  derangements  of  structure 
when  once  permanently  formed.  In  money  mat- 
ters his  liberality  was  remarkable.  He  has  often 
been  known  to  return  fees  where  he  conceived  the 
patient  could  not  afford  them,  and  also  to  refuse  a 
larger  sum  than  what  he  considered  was  his  due. 

Shortly  after  his  death  an  elegant  tribute  to  his 
memory  was  delivered  to  the  students  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  London, 
by  his  eminent  successor  in  that  lecture-school,  Sir 
Charles  Bell:  "You,  who  are  just  entering  ou 
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your  studies,"  he  said,  "  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  one  man  to  the  character  of  a  pro- 
fession, the  members  of  which  extend  over  the 
civilized  world.  You  cannot  yet  estimate  the 
thousand  chances  there  are  against  a  man  rising 
to  the  degree  of  eminence  which  Dr.  Baillie  at- 
tained; nor  know  how  slender  the  hope  of  seeing 
his  place  supplied  in  our  day.  It  was  under  this 
roof  that  Dr.  Baillie  formed  himself,  and  here  the 
profession  learned  to  appreciate  him.  He  had  no 
desire  to  got  rid  of  the  national  peculiarities  of 
language;  or,  if  he  had,  he  did  not  perfectly  suc- 
ceed. Not  only  did  the  language  of  his  native 
land  linger  on  his  tongue,  but  its  recollections 
clung  to  his  heart;  and  to  the  last,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  his  professional  life,  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  court,  he  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
happiness  and  the  eminence  of  his  original  country. 
Hut  there  was  a  native  sense  and  strength  of  mind 
which  more  than  compensated  for  the  want  of  the 
polish  and  purity  of  English  pronunciation.  He 
possessed  the  valuable  talent  of  making  an  ab- 
struse and  difficult  subject  plaiu;  hi*  prelections 
were  remarkable  for  that  lucid  order  and  clearness 
of  expression  which  proceed  from  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  subject;  ami  he  never  permitted 
any  vanity  of  display  to  turn  him  from  his  great 
object  of  conveying  information  in  the  simplest 
and  most  intelligible  way,  and  so  as  to  be  most 
useful  to  his  pupils.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hU 
associate  >u  the  lectureship  made  his  duties  here 
unpleasant  to  him,  and  I  have  his  own  authority 
for  saying  that,  but  for  this,  he  would  have  conti- 
nued to  lecture  for  some  years  longer.  Dr.  Baillie 
presented  his  collection  of  morbid  specimens  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  them  in  order,  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Hunter,  his  brother,  and  his 
nephew-,  should  have  left  to  their  country  such 
noble  memorials  as  these.  In  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow may  be  seen  the  princely  collection  of  Dr. 
Hunter;  the  college  of  surgeons  have  assumed  new 
dignity,  surrounded  by  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter— more  like  the  successive  works  of  many  men 
enjoying  royal  patronage  or  national  support,  than 
the  work  of  a  private  surgeon;  and  lastly,  Dr. 
Baillie  has  given  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  at 
least,  that  foundation  for  a  museum  of  morbid 


anatomy,  which  we  hope  to  see  completed  by  the 
activity  of  the  members  of  that  body.  Dr.  Bail- 
lie's  success  was  creditable  to  the  time.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  bit  uncle  John, 
'  every  time  I  hear  of  his  increasing  eminence  it 
appears  to  me  like  the  fulfilling  of  poetical  justice, 
so  well  has  he  deserved  success  by  his  labours  for  the 
advantage  of  humanity.'  Yet  I  cannot  say  that 
there  was  not  iu  his  manner  sufficient  reason  foi 
his  popularity.  Those  who  have  introduced  him 
to  families  from  the  country  must  have  observed 
in  them  a  degree  of  surprta  on  first  meeting  the 
physician  of  the  court.  There  was  no  assumption 
of  character  or  warmth  of  interest  exhibited.  H< 
appeared  what  he  really  was — one  come  to  be  a 
dispassionate  observer,  and  to  do  that  duty  for 
which  he  was  called.  But  then,  when  he  had  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  and  more  especially  when  he 
had  to  communicate  with  the  family,  there  was  a 
clearness  in  his  statement,  a  reasonableness  in  all 
he  said,  and  a  convincing  simplicity  in  his  manner 
that  had  the  mast  soothing  and  happy  influence 
oil  minds,  excited  and  almost  irritated  by  suffer- 
ing and  the  apprehension  of  impending  misfortune. 
After  so  many  years  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  severe  science— for  surely  auatomy  and  pa- 
thology may  be  so  considered — and  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  professional  duties  on  the  largest  scale, 
—for  he  was  consulted  not  only  by  those  who 
personally  knew  him,  but  by  individuals  of  all 
nations,— he  had,  of  late  years,  betaken  himself  to 
other  studies,  as  a  pastime  and  recreation.  He 
attended  more  to  the  general  progress  of  science. 
He  took  particular  pleasure  in  mineralogy;  aud 
even  from  the  natural  history  of  the  articles  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  he  appears  to  have  derived  a 
new  source  of  gratification.  By  a  certaiu  difficulty 
which  he  put  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to 
consult  him,  and  by  seeing  them  only  iu  company 
with  other  medical  attendants,  he  procured  for 
himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  leisure 
which  his  health  required,  and  which  suited  the 
maturity  of  his  reputntion ;  while  he  intentionally 
left  the  field  of  practice  open  to  new  aspirants. 
When  you  add  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  uncles  William  and  John  Hunter,  the  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Baillie,  aud  farthei  consider  the 
of  his  sister  Joanna  Baillie,  excelled  *:y 
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none  of  her  sex  in  any  age,  you  must  conclude 
With  me  that  the  family  ha*  exhibited  a  singular 
extent  and  variety  of  talent.  Dr.  Baillic's  ape 
was  not  great,  if  measured  by  length  of  years;  he 
had  not  completed  his  sixty-third  year,  but  his 
life  was  long  in  usefulness.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  the  model  of  a  professional  life.  In 
the  studies  of  youth ;  in  the  serious  and  manly 
occupations  of  the  middle  period  of  life;  in  the 
Upright,  humane,  and  honourable  character  of  a 
physician  ;  and  als.ve  all  in  that  dignified  conduct 
*vhich  became  a  man  mature  in  years  and  honours, 
he  has  left  a  finished  example  to  his  profession." 
[Annual  li&jUter  fur  1823  ] 

Dr.  Baillie  would  never  allow  any  likeness  of 
himself  to  be  published  He  sat  to  Hoppner  for 
his  portrait,  in  order  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  his 
sisters,  but  finding  that  this  picture  had  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  engraver,  he  interfered  to 
prevent  its  being  used  by  him,  as  he  exceedingly 
disliked  the  idea  of  seeiug  his  face  in  the  print- 
shop  windows.  The  engraving,  however,  was  al- 
ready completed,  and  his  sense  of  justice  would 
not  allow  him  to  deprive  the  engraver  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  He  therefore  purchased  the  cop- 
perplate, and  |>ennitted  only  a  few  copies  to  be 
taken  from  it,  which  were  presented  to  friends. 
His  collected  medical  works  were  published  in 
1825,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  James  Ward- 
rop,  surgeon. 

The  following  U  a  list  of  Dr.  Raillie's  works : 

("be  Morbid  Anatmny  of  some  of  the  must  Import. nit  l'urt* 
of  the  Human  Body.  l>ond.  1793,  8vo.  Appendix  to  the 
fir*t  edition  of  the  Morbid  Anatomy.  Lotvd.  1798,  8vo.  2d 
edit,  corrected  Mid  greatly  enlarged.  1797,8vo.  7th  edit.  1H07. 
A  Series  of  Knifing*,  tending  to  illustrate  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  mm-  of  the  most  Important  Part*  of  the  Unman 
Body.  Faacic  Ix.  bond.  1799, 1802,  royal  4to.  2d  edit.  1812. 

Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus 

Case  of  a  Boy,  »even  year*  of  age,  who  had  Hydrocephalus, 
in  whom  some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  once  firmly  united, 
were,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  separated  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other.    Med.  Trans,  iv.  p.  1813. 

Uf  some  Uncommon  Symptoms  which  occurred  in  a  Gut 
of  Hydrocephalus  Intern ns.    Ib.  p.  9. 

Upon  a  Strong  Pulsation  of  tlte  Aorta,  in  the  Epigastric 
Region,    lb.  p.  271. 

Upon  a  Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  produced  by  a 
Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Internal  and  External  Spineta 
o!  tlte  Anna.    Med.  Trans,  v.  p.  136.  1815. 

Some  Observations  respecting  the  Green  Jaundice,  lb.  p. 
143. 

Some  Obseri-ations  on  a  Particular  Species  of  Purging. 

a.  p.  166. 


The  Want  of  a  l'eruordiuui  in  the  Human  Body.  Trans. 
Med.  H  Chir.  i.  p.  91.  1793. 

Of  Uncommon  Ap]H'arance$  of  Disease  in  the  Blowl  V es- 
se!*, a.  p.  it  9. 

Of  a  Remarkable  Deviation  from  the  Natural  Structure,  in 
the  Urinary  Bladder  and  Organs  of  Generation  of  a  Male. 
Trans.  Med.  et  Chir.  i.  p.  189.  1793. 

A  Case  of  Emphysema  not  proceeding  from  Local  Injury. 
Ib.  p.  29 

An  Account  of  a  CM  of  Diabetes,  with  Ml  Examination  <d 
the  Appearances  nfter  Death.    Ib.  ii.  p.  170.  1800. 

An  Account  of  a  Singular  Disease  in  the  Great  Intestines. 
Ib.  p.  144. 

An  Account  of  the  Case  of  a  Man  whu  had  M  Evacuation 
in  his  Bowels  for  tieurtv  fifteen  weeks  before  his  death.  Ib 
p.  179. 

Of  a  Remarkable  Transposition  of  the  Viscera.  Phil. 
Trans.  Abr.  xii.  483.    1 788. 

Of  a  Particular  Structure  in  the  Human  Ornrium.  Ib 
1789. 


BAILLIE,  Joanna,  an  eminent  poetess  and 
acknou  (edged  improver  of  English  poetic  diction, 
sister  of  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  memoir,  was  bom  in  1762.  Her  birth- 
place was  the  manse  of  Bothwell,  a  parish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  Lower  ward  of  Lan- 
arkshire, of  which  her  father,  the  Rev.  James 
Baillie,  D.D.,  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  at  that  time  min 
ister.  She  was  the  younger  of  his  two  daughters. 
Within  earshot  of  the  rippling  of  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Clyde,  she  spent  her  early  days.  That 
river,  confined  within  lofty  banks,  makes  a  fine 
sweep  routid  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  and  forms  the  semicircular  declivity  called 
Bothwell  Bank,  that  "  blooms  so  fair,"  celebrated 
in  ancient  song;  "  meet  nnrse  for  a  poetic  child." 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  "Bothwell  Brig," 
where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  iu  June 
1679. 


■  Where  Bothwell  Bridge  connect*  the  i 
And  Clyde  below  runs  silent,  strong,  and 
The  hardy  peasant,  by  oppression  driven 
To  battle,  deem'd  his  cause  the  cause  of  He 
Unskill'd  in  arms,  with  useless  courage  stood, 
While  gentle  Monmouth  grieved  to  shed  his  biood." 

After  her  father's  death,  her  mother,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter  of  I<ougcalderwood, 
a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of  East  Kilbride,  in 
the  same  county,  went  there  to  reside,  with  her 
two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Joanna,  but  when 
the  latter  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Mrs 
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Baillie  removed  with  them  to  Londou,  to  be 
near  her  son,  Dr.  Mathew  Baillie,  and  her  two 
brothers,  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  the  eminent  anatomists.  In  London  or 
the  neighbourhood  Miss  Baillie  resided  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  she  and  her  sister  having  for 
many  years  kept  bouse  together  at  Hampstead. 
The  incidents  of  her  life  are  few,  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  her 
works.  Her  earliest  pieces  appeared  anonymous- 
ly. Her  name  first  became  known  by  her  dramas 
on  the  Pa.<sion.«.  The  first  volume  was  published 
in  1798,  under  the  title  of  4  A  Series  of  Plays,  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  the  strouger 
passions  of  the  mind,  each  passion  being  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  aud  a  comedy.'  In  a  long  intro- 
ductory discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  she 
explains  her  principal  purpose  to  be  to  make  each 
play  subservient  to  the  development  of  some  one 
particular  passion.  "  Let,"  she  says,  "  one  simple 
trait  of  the  human  heart,  one  expression  of  pas- 
sion, genuine  and  true  to  nature,  he  introduced, 
and  it  will  stand  forth  alone  in  the  boldness  of 
reality,  whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it 
fades  away  upon  every  side,  like  the  rising  exha- 
lations of  the  morning."  In  thus,  however,  re- 
stricting her  dramas  to  the  illustration  of  only  one 
passion  in  each,  she  excluded  herself  from  the  va- 
ried range  of  character  which  is  necessary  to  the 
acting  drama,  and  circumscribed  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  piece ;  hence,  her  dramas  are  more 
adapted  for  perasal  than  for  representation.  Nev- 
ertheless, their  merits  were  instantly  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  second  edition  of  this  her  first  vol- 
ume was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  In  1802, 
she  published  a  second  volume  of  her  plays.  In 
1804  she  produced  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  dra- 
mas, and  the  third  volume  of  her  plays  on  the 
Passions  appeared  In  1812.  All  these  raised  her 
name  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of 
literature,  and  she  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  of  British  poetesses. 

Like  Byron,  however,  Miss  Baillie  early  came 
under  the  censure  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but 
she  tuweda  deaf  ear  to  its  upbraiding*,  and  halted 
not  in  the  path  which  she  had  traced  out  for  herself, 
at  its  bidding.  Byron's  spirit  was  aroused,  and  he 
retaliated  in  the  most  bitter  satire  in  the  English 


language ;  Miss  Baillie  placed  the  unjust  judgment 
quietly  aside,  and  silently  went  on  her  way  rejoic- 
ing. On  the  appearance  of  her  second  volume  o( 
Plays,  a  very  unfavourable  opiuion  was  expressed 
of  them  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Ediuburgh 
Review,  namely  that  for  July  1803,  and  her  theory 
of  the  unity  of  passion  unequivocally  condemned. 
In  the  thirty -eighth  number,  that  for  February 
1812,  when  the  third  volume  had  appeared,  the 
reviewer  was  still  more  severe.  Her  views  were 
styled  "narrow  and  peculiar,"  and  her  scheme 
"  singularly  perverse  and  fantastic.'1  Miss  Bail- 
lio's  plan  of  producing  twin  dramas,  a  tragedy  and 
a  comedy,  on  each  of  the  passions,  was  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  appeared  to 
think  that  her  geuius  was  rather  lyrical  than  dra- 
matic. In  his  estimation  her  dramas  combined 
the  faults  of  the  French  and  English  schools,  the 
poverty  of  i»cident  and  uniformity  of  the  one  with 
the  irregularity  aud  homeliness  of  the  other,  her 
plots  were  improbable,  and  her  language  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  of  the  elder  dramatists.  In  this 
verdict  the  literary  public  have  not  agreed,  and 
the  bitter  feeling  in  which  the  review  was  written, 
as  in  the  still  more  memorable  case  of  Byron, 
tended  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  was  well  re- 
marked by  oue  of  the  impartial  critics  of  Mis* 
Baillic's  writings,  that  in  her  honourable  pursuit  of 
fame,  she  did  not  11  bow  the  knee  to  the  idolatries 
of  the  day  ;"  but  strong  in  the  confidence  of  native 
genius,  Bhe  held  her  undeviating  course,  with  na- 
ture for  her  instructress  and  virtue  for  her  guide. 

Amongst  those  who,  from  their  first  appearance, 
had  expressed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her 
plays  on  the  Passions,  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Walter  Scott,  who,  when  in  London  in  1806,  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Baillie  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  the 
translator  of  Oberon.  The  acquaintance  thus  be- 
gun soon  ripened  into  affectionate  intimacy,  aud 
for  many  years  they  maintained  a  close  epistolary 
correspondence  with  each  other.  Between  these 
two  eminent  individuals,  there  were  in  fact  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  They  had  the  same 
lyrical  fire  and  enthusiasm,  the  same  love  of  legen- 
dary lore,  and  the  same  attachment  to  the  mau- 
ners  and  customs,  to  the  hills  and  woods  of  their 
native  Scotland.  Many  of  Scott's  letters  to  her  are 
inserted  in  Lockharta  Life  of  the  great  novelist. 
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During  a  visit  which  Miss  Baillie  paid  to  Scot- 
laud  in  the  year  1808,  she  resided  for  a  week  or  two 
with  Mr.  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  While  in  Glasgow, 
previous  to  her  proceeding  to  that  city,  she  had 
sought  out  Mr.  John  Struthers,  the  author  of  the 
Poor  Man's  Sabbath,  then  a  working  shoemaker, 
a  native  of  the  parish  of  East  Kilbride,  whom 
she  had  known  in  his  early  years.  Mr.  Struthers. 
iu  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life  (published  with  his 
poems  in  2  vols,  in  1850),  thus  commemorates 
this  event.  "In  the  year  1806  the  author  had 
the  high  honour  and  the  singular  pleasure  of  being 
visited  at  his  own  bouse  in  the  Gorbals  of  Glas- 
gow by  Joanna  Baillie,  theu  on  a  visit  to  her  na- 
tive Scotland,  w  ho  had  known  him  so  intimately 
in  his  childhood.  He  has  not  forgotten,  and  never 
can  forget,  how  the  sharp  and  clear  tones  of  her 
sweet  voice  thrilled  through  his  heart,  when  at 
the  outer  door  she,  inquiring  for  him,  pronounced 
his  name— far  less  coald  he  forget  the  divine  glow 
of  benevolent  pleasure  that  lighted  up  her  thin  and 
pale,  but  finely  expressive  face,  when,  still  hold- 
ing him  by  the  hand  she  had  been  cordially  shak- 
ing, she  looked  around  his  small,  but  clean  apart- 
ment, gaied  upon  his  fair  wife  and  his  then  lovely 
children,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  surely  the 
most  happy  of  poets."  Through  Miss  Kail  lie's 
recommendation,  Mr.  Scott  brought  Mr.  Struth- 
ers' 'Poor  Man's  Sabbath'  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Constable,  the  eminent  publisher,  who  was 
induced  to  bring  out  a  third  edition  of  that  excel- 
lent poem,  consisting  of  a  thousand  copies,  for 
which  he  paid  the  worthy  author  thirty  pounds, 
with  two  dozen  copies  of  the  work  for  himself. 

In  1810,  'The  Family  Legend,'  a  tragedy  by 
Miss  Baillie,  founded  ou  a  Highland  tradition,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Edinburgh. 
That  theatre  was  then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  the  sou  of  the  great  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  had  married  Miss  Murray,  the  sister 
of  Mr.  William  Henry  Murray,  his  successor  as 
manager  and  lessee,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Murray  of  Broughton,  the  secretary  of  the  Pre- 
tender during  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  Family 
legend  of  Joanna  Baillie  was  the  first  new  play 
produced  by  Mr.  Siddons,  and  Scott  took  a  great 
interest  in  iu  representation.  We  learn  from 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  that  he  was  consulted  in 


all  the  luiuutia:  of  the  costume,  attended  every  re- 
henrsal,  and  supplied  the  prologue.  The  epilogue 
was  written  by  Henry  Maekeuzie.  In  a  letter  to 
the  authoress,  dated  January  30th,  1810,  Scott 
thus  communicates  the  result : 

"Mr  Dkar  Miss  Baillik,— You  have  only  to  ima- 
gine all  that  you  could  wish  to  jrive  success  to  a  play, 
and  your  conceptions  will  still  full  short  of  the  com- 
plete and  decided  triumph  of  the  Family  Legend. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree ;  many  people  had  come  from  your  native  capital 
of  the  west;  everything  that  pretended  to  distinction, 
whether  from  rank  or  literature,  was  in  the  boxes,  and 
in  the  pit  such  an  aggregate  mass  of  humanity,  as  I 
have  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  in  the  same  space.  It 
was  quite  obvious  from  the  beginning,  that  the  cause 
was  to  be  very  fairly  tried  before  the  public,  and  that  if 
anything  went  wrong,  no  effort,  even  of  your  numerous 
and  zealous  friends,  could  have  had  much  influence  in 
guiding  or  restraining  the  general  feeling.  Some  good- 
natured  persons  had  been  kind  enough  to  propagate 
reports  of  a  strong  opposition,  which,  though  I  con- 
sidered them  a«  totally  groundless,  did  not  by  any 
means  lessen  the  extreme  anxiety  with  which  I  waited 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  But  in  a  short  time  I  saw  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  apprehension,  and  yet  I 
sat  the  whole  time  shaking  for  fear  a  accne-shifter,  or  a 
carpenter,  or  some  of  the  snhaltern  actors,  should  make 
some  blunder,  and  interrupt  the  feeling  of  deep  and 
general  interest  which  soon  seized  on  the  whole  pit, 
box,  and  gallery,  as  Mr.  Rayes  has  it.  The  scene  on 
the  rock  struck  the  utmost  possible  cflTect  into  the  au- 
dience, and  you  heard  nothing  but  sobs  on  all  sides. 
The  banquet-scene  was  equally  impressive,  and  so  was 
the  combat.  Of  the  greater  sccues,  that  between  Lorn 
and  Helen  in  the  castle  of  Maclean,  that  between 
Helen  and  her  lover,  and  the  examination  of  Maclean 
himself  in  Argyle's  castle,  were  applauded  to  the  very 
echo.  Siddons  announced  the  play  'for  the  rett  of  tht 
w*eJc,'  which  was  received  not  only  with  a  thunder  of 
applause,  but  with  cheering  and  throwing  up  of  hals 
and  handkerchiefs.  Mrs.  Siddons  supported  her  part 
incomparably,  although  just  recovered  from  the  indis- 
position mentioned  in  my  lasi.  Siddons  himself  played 
I/om  very  well  indeed,  and  moved  and  looked  with 
great  spirit.  A  Mr.  Terry,  who  promises  to  be  a  fine 
(•crformer,  went  through  the  part  of  the  Old  Earl 
with  great  taste  and  effect.  For  the  rest  I  cannot  say 
much,  excepting  that  from  highest  to  lowest  they  were 
most  accurately  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  did  their  very 
best.  Malcolm  dc  Gray  was  tolerable  but  *ticl-M~ 
Maclean  came  off  decently — but  the  conspirators  were 
sad  hounds.  You  are,  my  dear  Miss  Baillie,  too  much 
of  a  democrat  in  yonr  writings;  yon  allow  life,  soul, 
and  spirit  to  these  inferior  creatures  of  the  drama,  and 
expect  they  will  be  the  better  of  it.  Now  it  was  ob- 
vious to  me,  that  the  poor  monsters,  whose  mouths 
arc  only  of  use  to  spout  the  vapid  blank  verse  which 
yonr  modern  playwright  puts  into  the  part  of  the  con- 
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fident  and  subaltern  villain  of  his  piece,  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  energetic  and  poetical  diction 
which  even  these  subordinate  department*  abound 
with  in  the  Legend.  Al  the  play  STMlly  exceeded 
the  usual  length  (lasting  till  half  past  ten),  we  intcud, 
when  it  is  repeated  to-night,  to  omit  some  of  the  pas- 
sages where  the  weight  necessarily  fell  on  the  weakest 
of  our  host,  although  we  may  hereby  injure  the  detail 
of  thu  plot.  The  scenery  was  very  good,  and  the  rock, 
without  appearance  of  pantomime,  was  so  contrived 
nH  to  place  Mi-  Siddo-s  in  a  very  precarious  situation 
to  all  appearance.  The  dresses  were  more  tawdry 
than  I  should  have  judged  proper,  hut  expensive  and 
showy.  I  have  got  my  brothei  John's  Highland  re- 
cruiting party  to  reinforce  Uic  garrison  of  Inverary, 
and  as  they  mustered  beneath  the  porch  of  the  castle, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  court-yard  behind,  the  combat 
scene  had  really  the  appearance  of  reality.  Siddons 
has  been  most  attentive,  anxious,  assiduous,  and  do- 
cile, and  had  drilled  his  troops  so  well  that  the  promp- 
ter's aid  was  unnecessary,  and  1  do  not  believe  he 
gave  a  single  hint  the  whole  night ;  nor  were  there 


tnatic  sketch  of  Macduff"*  Cross, 
poems  by  Mrs.  Hctnans,  some  jtux  d'ttpriu  by 
the  late  Catherine  Fanshawe,  and  a  ballad  enti- 
tled Polydore.  originally  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register  for  1810,  and  written  by 
Mr.  William  Ilowisoti,  author  of  an  '  Essay  on 
the  Sentiments  of  Attrac  tion,  Adaptation,  and  Va- 
riety.' 

In  18.16.  Miss  Baillie  published  three  more  vol- 
umes of  plays,  all  illustrative  of  her  favourite 
theory.  "  Eveu  in  advanced  age,"  says  a  w  riter 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1835, 
"  we  see  Miss  Baillie  still  tracing  the  fiery  streams 
of  passion  to  their  sources, — searching  into  the 
hidden  things  of  that  dark  mystery,  the  heart, — 
and  arranging  her  startling  revelations  in  the  im- 
posing garb  of  rich  and  classical  poetry."  Among 
the  best  of  her  dramatic  writings  an1  the  tragedies 


any  false  or  ridiculous  accents  or  gestures  even  among 
the  underlings,  though  (iod  knows  they  fell  often  far  of  Count  Basil,  anJ  de  Montfort.    Sir  Walter 


short  of  the  true  spirit.  Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  the  epi- 
logue extremely  well;  the  prologue,  which  I  will  send 
you  in  its  revised  state,  was  also  very  well  received. 
Mrs.  Scott  sends  her  kindest  compliments  of  congratu- 
lation; she  had  a  party  of  thirty  friends  in  one  small 
box,  which  she  was  obliged  to  watch  like  a  clucking 
hen  till  she  had  gathered  her  whole  flock,  for  the 
crowd  was  insufferable.  I  am  going  to  see  the  Legend 
to-night,  when  I  shall  enjoy  it  quietly,  for  last  night  I 
was  so  much  interested  in  its  reception  that  I  cannot 
say  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  feelings  arising 
from  the  representation  Itself.  People  are  dying  to 
read  it.  If  you  think  of  suffering  a  single  edition  to 
l»e  printed  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  1  will  take  care  of 
it.  But  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  until  printed  no 
other  theatres  can  have  it  before  you  give  leave.  My 
kind  respects  attend  Miss  Agnes  H:iillie,  and  believe 
me  ever  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Walter  Scott." 

The  Family  legend  had  a  run  of  fourteen  nights, 
and  was  soon  after  printed  and  published  by  James 
and  John  Ballantyne.  [Lockfiarfs  Life  of  Scott. 
pp.  18C,  187.]  It  w  as  afterwards  brought  out  on 
the  London  stage,  and  the  authoress  upon  one  oc- 
casion when,  in  the  year  1815,  it  was  performed 
at  one  of  the  London  theatres,  was  accompanied 
to  the  theatre  by  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott,  who  were  then  in  London,  to  witness  the 
representation. 

In  1823  she  published  a  '  Collection  or  Poetical 
Miscellanies,'  which  was  well  received.  It  con- 
tained, with  some  pieces  of  her  own,  Scott's  dra- 


Scott  has  etdogised  "  Basil's  love  and  Mont  fort's 
hate,"  as  something  like  a  revival  of  the  inspired 
strain  of  Shakspcare. 

De  Montfort  was  brought  out  on  the  London 
stage  by  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  1801,  soon  after 
its  publication.  The  great  Mrs.  Siddons  perform- 
ed the  part  of  Lady  Jane,  and  lx>th  her  acting  In 
the  piece  as  well  as  that  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Kem- 
ble, was  so  powerful  that  it  ought  to  have  sus- 
tained the  play  had  there  been  any  stage  vitality 
in  it.  At  that  period  it  was  acted  for  eleven 
nights.  It  was  then  laid  aside  till  1821,  when  it 
was  again  produced,  to  exhibit  Kean  in  the  prin- 
cipal character ;  but  that  great  actor  declared  that 
though  a  fine  poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting 
play.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
records  this  remark,  and  makes  the  following  very 
just  observations :  Miss  Baillie  "brought  to  the 
drama  a  wonderful  union  of  many  precious  requi- 
sites for  a  perfect  tragic  writer ;  deep  feeling,  a 
picturesque  imagination,  and,  except  where  the- 
ory and  system  misled  her,  a  correct  taste,  that 
made  her  diction  equally  remote  from  the  stiffness 
of  the  French,  and  the  flaccid  flatness  of  the  Ger- 
man school ;  a  better  stage  style  than  any  that 
we  have  heard  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  or, 
at  least,  since  that  of  his  immediate  disciples 
But  to  compose  a  tragedy  that  shall  at  once  de- 
light the  lovers  of  poetry  and  the  populace  is  a 
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prize  in  the  lottery  of  fame,  which  lias  literally 
been  only  once  drawn  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
century,  and  (hat  was  by  the  author  of  Douglas. 
If  Joanna  Baillie  had  known  the  stage  practically, 
she  would  never  have  attached  the  importance 
which  she  does  to  the  development  of  single  pas- 
sions in  single  tragedies ;  and  she  would  have  in- 
vented more  stirring  incidents  to  justify  the  pas- 
sion of  her  characters,  and  to  give  them  that  air 
of  fatality  which,  though  peculiarly  predominant 
in  the  Greek  drama,  will  also  be  found  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  all  successful  tragedies.  Instead  of 
this,  she  contrives  to  make  all  the  passions  of  her 
main  characters  proceed  from  the  wilful  natures  of 
the  beings  themselves.  Their  feelings  arc  not  pre- 
cipitated by  circumstances,  like  the  stream  down 
a  declivity,  that  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  ;  but  for 
want  of  incident,  they  seem  often  like  water  on  a 
level,  without  a  propelling  impulse."  U-if'  °f 
Mrs.  Sidtloiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.]  The  style  of  her 
dramas,  however,  is  regular  and  vigorous ;  her 
plots,  though  simple,  exhibit  both  originality  and 
carefulness  of  construction ;  and  altogether  her 
plays  display  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  The  foil.. wing 
is  a  portrait  of  Joanna  Baillie  from  a  painting  by 
Sir  XV.  Newton- 


As  an  authoress,  the  leading  feature  of  her  ge- 
nius was  simple  greatness.  She  had  no  airs,  arti- 
fice, or  pretension.  Profound  subtlety,  a  deep 
penetration  into  character,  and  a  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  iuvention,  murk  all  her  dramas.  Her 
touches  of  natural  description,  the  wild  legendary 
grandeur  which  at  times  floats  nrouud  her,  the 
candour,  charity,  and  womaulincss  of  her  nature, 
and  the  strong  yet  delicate  imagery  in  which  she 
enshrines  her  thoughts,  with  her  sound  morality 
and  the  simplicity  and  force  of  her  language, 
impart  a  pleasiug  charm  to  her  writiugs,  and  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  all  her  contempora- 
ries. 

Besides  her  dramas,  Miss  Baillie  was  the  au- 
thoress of  various  poems  and  songs,  on  miscellan- 
eous subjects,  which  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume  in  1841.  These  are,  in  general, 
remarkable  for  their  truth  and  feeling  and  harmony 
of  diction,  qualities  in  which  she  was  surpassed  by 
few  modern  poets.  Among  the  best  of  her  poem* 
are,  one  entitled  "The  Kitten,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  an  early  volnmc  of  the  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register,  and  the  Birthday  address  to  her 
sister,  Miss  Agnes  Baillie,  both  of  which  have  been 
often  quoted.  The  latter  is  equal,  if  not  in  some 
respects  snperior,  to  the  fine  lines  of  Cowper,  writ- 
ten "On  recelvlug  his  Mother's  Picture."  The 
most  popular  of  her  songs  are,  "The  Gowan 
Glitters  on  the  Sward  ;"  "  Welcome  Bat  and  Ow- 
let Gray;"  "Good  Night,  Good  Night;"  "It  fell 
on  a  Morning ;"  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
collection  of  Scotch  songs  called  'The  Harp  ol 
Caledonia,'  edited  by  John  Strtithers,  and  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow  in  1821  ;  "  Woo'd  aud  Married 
and  a' ;"  and  "  Hooly  and  Fairly."  The  two  latter 
were  written  for  Mr.  George  Thomson's  celebrated 
collection  of  Scotch  melodies,  as  was  also  "  When 
white  was  my  o'erlay  as  foam  o'  the  linu,"  a  new 
version  of  "Todliu  Hume."  Her  Scotch  songs, 
distinguished  by  their  simplicity,  their  quiet  pawky 
humour,  ami  pastoral  tenderness,  arc  known  by 
heart  by  all  Scotsmeu. 

Miss  Baillie  passed  the  greater  portion  of  her 
life  in  retirement,  aud  in  her  latter  years  iu  -tint 
seclusion,  at  her  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  she 
died  February  28,  1851,  iu  her  89th  year,  retain- 
ing all,  her  faculties  to  the  last.    Her  sister,  who 
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was  also  a  poetess,  and  who  died  April  27,  1861,  | 
in  her  101st  year,  always  resided  with  her.  The 
followiug  lines  are  from  the  beginning  of  an  'Ad- 
dress to  her  Sister  Agnes,  ou  ber  Birthday:' 

I 

"  Dear  Agues,  gleamed  witfi  juv  and  d.uthe»i  with  tears. 
O'er  us  have  glided  alaMSt  sixty  years, 
Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braea  were  Men, 
By  those  whose  eye*  long  closed  in  death  have  been, 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 
The  alender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather ; 
Ko  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem, 
That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  aUrer  gem 
Than  every  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  M  it  flew  | 
And  aioth,  and  ladybird,  and  beetle  bright. 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 
Then  aa  we  (Middled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde, 
Minnows  or  spotted  parr,  with  twinkling  tin, 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within, 
A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent, 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wuiidermant 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy'a  eye, 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  goue  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen, 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene, 
To  think  what  now  thou  art,  and  long  to  me  haat  beau." 

The  high  literary  fame  which  she  acquired  by  her 
works  never  succeeded  in  drawing  her  generally 
iuto  society.  Her  life  was  pure  and  virtuous  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  characterised  by  the  most 
consummate  integrity,  kindness,  and  active  bene- 
volence. Gentle  and  unassuming  to  all,  she  pos- 
sessed an  unchangeable  simplicity  of  manner  and 
character,  and  while  she  counted  amongst  her 
friends  most  of  her  contemporaries  celebrated 
for  their  genius  or  their  virtues,  many  foreigners, 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  on  their  coming  to 
Eugland,  sought  introductions  to  her. 

The  scries  of  plays  on  the  passions  consists  of 
I  Count  Basil,  a  tragedy,  portraying  love;  The 
Trial,  a  comedy ;  Dc  Montfort,  a  tragedy,  de- 
picting hatred,  with  The  Election,  a  comedy; 
Ethelwald,  a  tragedy,  Part  I. ;  the  same,  Part 
II.— both  on  ambition ;  Orra,  a  tragedy  founded 
on  fear ;  The  Dream,  a  tragedy  in  prose,  in  three 
acts;  The  Siege,  a  comedy  in  five  acts;  The  Bea- 
con, a  serious  musical  drama  in  two  acta,  the  sub- 
ject hope,  interspersed  with  some  pleasing  songs ; 

I  


|  Romiero,  a  tragedy  ;  'ITie  Alienated  Manor,  a  co- 
medy ;  and  Henriquez,  a  tragedy. 

Her  miscellaneous  plays  are  Kayner,  a  tragedy ; 
The  Country  Marriage,  a  comedy;  Constantia 
Paleologus,  or  the  last  of  the  Cauara,  a  tragedy ; 
The  Family  Legend,  a  tragedy ;  The  Martyr,  a 
drama ;  The  Separation,  a  tragedy ;  The  Strip- 
ling, a  tragedy,  in  prose ;  Tbe  Pbautom,  a  musi- 
cal drama;  Enthusiasm,  a  comedy  ;  Witchcraft,  a 
tragedy  in  prose ;  The  Homicide,  a  tragedy  in 
prose,  with  occasional  passages  in  verse;  The 
Bride,  a  drama ;  and  The  Match,  a  comedy. 
None  of  these  are  acting  pieces.  The  Separation, 
aud  Henriquez,  one  of  her  series  on  the  passions, 
were  attempted  on  the  tandon  stage,  but  without 
success. 

Her  Miscellaneous  works  consist  of  Metrical 
legends,  Songs  and  Poems  on  general  subjects. 
A  volume  of  ber  fugitive  verses  was  published  in 
1840.  Many  of  the  early  specimens  of  her  geuius 
were  collected  in  this  volume.  Under  the  head  of 
Miscellaneous  were  classed  various  pieces  divided 
into  Songs,  Romantic  and  other  ballads,  and  poems 
of  a  tender  domestic  character.  Among  them 
were  Lord  John  of  the  East,  Malcolm's  Heir,  Sir 
Maurice,  the  Moody  Seer,  and  the  tragic  and  ap- 
palling ballad  of  the  Elder  Tree ;  also,  Lines  on 
the  Death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  third  portion 
of  the  volume  contained  subjects  of  a  devotional 
character;  some  of  these  it  appears,  as  she  states 
in  her  preface,  were  written  for  "  the  kirk,  at  the 
request  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  Scotch  church, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  compile, 
by  authority,  a  new  collection  of  hymns  and  sacred 
poetry  for  the  general  use  of  parochial  congrega- 
tions." The  plan  meeting  with  opposition  was, 
however,  relinquished. 

A  complete  edition  of  Miss  Baillic'tt  works  was 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  Ixmgman  and  Co.,  in 
1851,  soon  after  her  death.  In  this  volume  is 
inserted  a  poem  entitled  Ahalya  Bace,  which  had 
been  previously  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  amongst  the  fugitive  verses  are  some  short 
poems  never  before  published.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  her  productions : — 

Series  of  Plays;  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  tbe 
Stronger  I'awiions  of  tbe  Mind,  each  Passion  being  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Tragedy  or  Comedy.  Lord.  1 7W,  1 802,  2  rob.  8va 
5th  edit  1806,  2  vols.  8vo.    Vol  iii.  1812,  8vo. 
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Miscellaneous  Play*.    Lond.  180-1,  8ro.  2d  edit  1806,  8vo. 
The  Family  Legend;  a  Tragedy.    1810.  8vo. 
Collection  of  Poetical  Miscellanies.    I/mdon,  1823,  8vo. 
Additional  Plays  on  the  Passions.    London,  1886,  8ro. 
Fugitive  Verse*,  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Song*,  l/>ndon, 
1811,  8to. 

Complete  edition  of  Work*,  l/mdon,  1851,  Imp.  8vo. 

BAILLIE,  Lady  Grizel,  gee  Home,  Lady 
Griiel. 

BAILZIR,  or  Bailue,  William,  a  physician 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  studied  medicine  in  Italy 
with  so  much  reputation  that  he  was  first  made 
rector,  and  afterwards  professo*  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  about  1484.  He  adopted 
the  Galenic  system  in  preference  to  the  Empiric, 
and  wrote  1  Apologia  pro  Galeni  Doctrina  contra 
Empiricos,'  Lyons,  1550.  According  to  Demp- 
ster, he  returned  to  Scotland  and  died  there,  but 
the  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  In  his  Scots 
writers,  Mackenzie  supposes  him  to  be  the  author 
also  of  an  octavo  book,  called  1  De  Quantitate  Syl- 
labanim  Grjccarnm  et  de  Dialcctis,'  published  in 
1600. 

Bant,  a  surname  derived  from  the  tiaelic  word  Aoae,  sig- 
nifying white,  or  of  a  fair  complexion,  as  Donald  Bane,  who 
usurped  the  Scottish  throne  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Malcolm  Can  mo  re.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Baine, 
as  in  tbe  following  instance,  and  sometimes  Bayne,  aa  in 
that  of  Bayne,  Alexander,  the  first  professor  of  Scots  Ijiw  in 
tbe  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
notice. 

I 

BAINE,  .Lutes,  A.M.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Relief  communion,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
that  church,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Bon- 
hill.  Dumbartonshire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1710.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  parish  school,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  the  church  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Hav- 
ing been  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  presented  by 
the  duke  of  Montrose  to  the  church  of  Killearn, 
the  adjoining  parish  to  Bonhill.  In  1756  he  be- 
came one  of  tbe  ministers  of  the  High  church  of 
Paisley,  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Witherspoon  for  his  colleague.  He 
was  intimate  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  so 
early  as  1745  his  name  is  mentioned  aa  having 
been  warmly  engaged  among  his  parishioners  in 
Killearn,  in  promoting  a  remarkable  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  the  west  of  Scotland  at  that  period. 
While  he  remained  a  minister  of  the  Established 


church,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  her  liberty, 
independence,  and  legal  rights,  and  a  determined 
opponent  of  what  he  considered  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny. The  conduct  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1752  in  deposing  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie  of 
Carnock,  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  some  more  recent  proceedings,  in  his  estima- 
tion infringed  on  the  canse  of  religions  liberty,  and  1 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  inducing  him  to  resign 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Paisley.  To  this  he  was 
also  led  by  the  following  drenmstance :  The  office 
of  session  clerk  of  the  parish  having  become  va- 
cant, a  dispute  ocenrred  as  to  whether  the  kirk 
session  or  the  town  council  had  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment. The  case  came  to  be  litigated  in  the 
court  of  session,  and  was  finally  decided  in  favour 
of  the  town  council.  Mr.  Baine  took  the  part  of 
the  kirk  session,  his  colleagne  of  the  members  of 
tbe  town  council ;  which  cansed  a  painful  misnn 
derstanding  between  them.  He  therefore  came  to 
the  resolution  of  resigning  his  charge,  which  he 
did  in  a  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  date  10th  Feb- 
ruary 1766,  and  in  consequence  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  General  Assembly  29th  May  of 
that  year.  Having  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  been  heurd  at  considerable  length 
in  an  elaborate  and  able  defence,  he  was  declared 
by  the  venerable  court  to  be  no  longer  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Immediately  after  his 
deposition  Mr.  Baine  published  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled '  Memoirs  of  modern  Church  Reformation,  or 
the  History  of  the  General  Assembly,  1766,  with 
a  brief  account  and  vindication  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Relief.'  The  publication  consisted  of  letters  to 
a  reverend  friend,  in  which  he  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  the  procedure  of  the  supreme  ecclc&ias 
tical  court  in  his  case,  and  indulged  in  some  acri 
monions  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  leading 
moderates.  The  pamphlet  is  now  scarce.  He  hnd 
in  the  meantime  accepted  of  a  charge  nnder  the 
Relief  body,  then  recently  formed,  and  on  the  13th 
February  1766,  he  was  inducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gillespie,  late  of  Carnock,  as  the  minister  of  Col- 
lege Street  chapel,  which  was  the  first  church 
opened  in  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  the  Relief 
presbytery.  Previous  to  his  deposition  by  the 
Established  church  he  is  said,  after  his  admission 
to  South  College  Street  cl  apcl,  to  have  conducted 
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his  new  congregation  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Old  Greyfriars,  at  that  time  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Dr.  Erskine,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Mr.  Bainc  had  always  distinguished  himself  by 
testify  ing  against  whatever  he  considered  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  public  morality.  Before  he  left  Paisley  he 
published  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Manners  in  that  town,  instituted 
under  his  auspices,  in  which  he  declared,  in  strong 
terms,  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  In 
1770  he  published  a  sermon,  entitled  '  The  Theatre 
Licentious  and  Perverted,'  which  he  had  preached 
against  Footc's  play  of  1  The  Minor,"  then  acted 
at  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  characters  of  White- 
field  and  other  zealous  ministers,  and  even  reli- 
gion itself,  was  most  nnjnstly  and  profanely  ridi- 
culed. To  this  attack  Foote  replied  in  1771  in 
'An  Apology  for  the  Minor,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bainc.'  In  1777  Mr.  Bainc  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  among  which  is  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  delivered  in  the 
Low  church  of  Paisley  at  the  admission  of  his 
colleague  in  June  1757.  Mr.  Baine  died  January 
17,  1790,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Michael  Potter, 
of  Easter  Livelands,  Stirlingshire,  professor  of 
divinity  in  Glasgow  university,  and  son  of  Michael 
Potter,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Bass.  His  eld- 
est sou,  Captain  Michael  Bain,  died  a  detenu  in 
France.  His  second  sou,  the  Rev.  James  Bain,  a 
probationer  of  the  Established  church  of  Scotland, 
receiving  episcopal  ordination,  was  appointed  a 
chaplain  in  one  of  the  colonics.  The  third  son, 
lieutenant-colonel  William  Bain  of  Easter  Live- 
lands,  served  abroad  during  the  American  and 
Continental  ware.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eld- 
est son,  Edwin  Sandys  Bain  of  Easter  Livelands, 
sergeant  at  law.  A  volume  of  Mr.  Bainc's  ser- 
mons was  published  nearly  fifty  years  after  bit 
death.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  of  a  high 
order;  and  his  voice  was  so  musical  that,  while 
minister  at  Killeam,  he  was  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Swan  of  the  West." 

llAttto,  a  surname  of  ancient  standing  in  Scotland.  Ac- 
cording to  Niahct,  (Herabiry,  ml.  i.  p.  314,)  the  families  of 
tlis  surname  hare  for  arms.  Gules,  a  Boar  passant,  Or:  as 
relative  to  the  name.  Tradition  states  that  while  William 
tin-  Lion  was  huntinK  in  one  of  the  south-west  counties,  he 
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by  the  approach  of  a  wild  hoar,  which  was  slain  by  one  of  his 
retinue  of  the  name  of  Baird,  who  had  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance, K>ir  this  signal  sen-ice  the  king  conferred  npon 
him  large  grants  of  land,  and  assigned  him  the  above  coa*. 
of  arms,  with  the  motto  "  Dominus  fecit." 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  Rolj.it,  son  of  Wal- 
dere  de  Biggar,  granted  a  charter  to  Kichani  Biiird,  uf  Mriklc 
and  Little  Kyp  in  Ijinarkshire.  [Pnlrympk'i  ColUctiont,  p. 
397.]  Among  the  names  in  the  Ragman  Roll  of  those  wlm 
swore  submission  and  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  Fin<t  of 
England,  in  1292.  1296,  1297,  Sue,  are  Fergus  de  Bard,  Johr. 
Bard,  and  Robert  Bard ;  supposed  to  be  of  the  Bairds  of  Kyp 
and  Evandale.  then  a  considerable  family  in  I-anarkshirr. 
There  is  a  charter  of  King  Robot  the  Bruce  of  the  barony  of 
Cambnsnethan  to  Roliert  Baird.  [Haddington's  Collection*.] 

Baird  of  Caniwath,  with  three  or  four  other  barons  of  that 
name,  being  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against  King  Robert  the 
Brace,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth,  were  forfeited  and 
put  to  death  in  consequence. 

The  estate  of  Cambusnethan  went  by  marriage,  in  the  reign 
of  David  the  Second,  to  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  afterward, 
of  Darnley  and  Cronkston,  who,  in  1390.  bestowed  the  lands 
■i  Cambuancthan  on  Janet  his  daughter  and  her  husband.  Sir 
Thomas  Somcrvillc  of  Carnwnth,  created  in  1427  Lord  Soro- 
crville. 

From  the  Bairds  of  Ordinhivai  in  Banffshire,  descendant* 
of  the  family  of  Cambusnethan,  cainc  the  Bairds  of  Auch- 
medden  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  were  long  the  principal  family 
of  the  name,  and  for  seven*!  generations  shcriffis  of  that 
county. 

George  Baird  of  Auchmedden,  who  was  alive  in  1668,  rnar- 
ried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith  of  Troup,  bro- 
ther of  the  earl  marischnl.  Hi*  son  and  successor,  also  named 
(icorge,  married  in  1570,  Lilias,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter 
Baird  of  Ordinhivna,  and  had  a  numerous  progeny.  The  eld- 
est son,  George  Baird  of  Auchineddcn,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Bairds  of  that  place,  now  represented  by  Frascr  of  Flndrarh 
[/fortes  lAttvkd  Gentry.] 

The  fourth  son,  James  Baird,  advocate,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missaries of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  Charles  the.  First,  was 
the  founder  of  the  houses  of  Newbyth  and  Saughtonhall.  He 
married  Rathia,  a  daughter  of  Dempster  of  I'itliver,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  John  the  eldest  was 
admitted  advocate  in  June  1617.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  n  knight  bnronet,  and  made  a  lord  of  session,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Newbyth.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  27th 
April  169*,  in  the  78lh  year  of  I.U  age.  He  collected  the 
decisions  of  the  court  from  November  16G4  to  February 
1667,  and  practiijuea  from  the  former  year  to  1681,  with  an 
Appendix  to  1690,  the  manuscript*  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Advocates'  Library.  [  Haig  and  lirvnton't  Senator*  of  tit 
College  of  Justice.]  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Hay  of  Linplum,  the  second  son  of  James  lord  Y ester, 
and  brother  of  John,  first  earl  of  Twcvddale.  By  her  he  bud 
Sir  William  Baird  of  Newbyth,  created  a  baronet  of  Nan 
Scotia  in  1695.  The  latter  was  twice  married,  first  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Giltnour  of  Craigrnillar,  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  secondly  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
Sinclair.  His  ton,  by  hU  first  wife.  Sir  John  Raird  the 
second  baronet,  married  .T.nt.«-t.  d-togHer  "I  '  Hon.  Sir 
David  Dalryniple,  advocute,  grandl'uther  of  the  celebrated 
Lird  Hailes.  Sir  John  died  in  1716,  without  is«ue,  whenth- 
baronetcv  became  extinct,  but  the  estate  was  entailed  on  hit 
second  cousin,  William  Baird,  the  father  of  the  cclebrnte-J 
Sir  David  Baird. 
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The  younger  «<n  <>(  James  Baird,  advocate,  viz.  Sir  Robert 
Baird,  Knight,  of  Sauchtonhall  in  Mid  Lothian,  had,  with 
other  issue,  Jame*,  his  successor,  created  in  February  1G96, 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  William  Bain),  a  merchant 
and  a  bnillic  in  Edinburgh.  The  latter  was  the  father  of 
William  Baird,  who  succeeded  hi*  second  cousin  Sir  John 
Baird  in  the  estate  of  Kewhvth.  He  married  Alicia,  fourth 
daughter  of  Johnston  of  Hiltown,  in  Berwickshire,  by  whom 
he  had  six  sons  and  eight  daughters.  The  gallant  Sir  David 
Baird  was  the  fifth  son 

TIh-  estate  of  Auchmedden  was  purchased  hj  the  third  earl  of 
Aberdeen  from  the  Bauds,  on  which,  according  to  a  local  tradi 
tion,  a  pair  of  eagle*  which  had  regularly  nestled  and  brought 
forth  their  young  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  of  Penn.in,  dis- 
appeared, in  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy  by  Thomas 
the  Khymer,  that  there  should  be  an  esgle  in  the  crags  while 
there  was  a  Baird  in  Auchmedden.  It  is  stated  that  when 
Lord  Haddo,  eldest  s»n  of  the  earl,  married  Christian, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Baird,  Ksq.  of  Newbyth,  and 
sister  of  General  Sir  David  Baird,  the  eagles  returned  to  the 
rocks,  and  remained  until  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hon.  Will'mm  Gordon,  when  they  again  fled. 

The  baronetcy  conferred,  in  1809.  on  General  Sir  David 
Baird  (are  p.  196)  was  inherited  in  1829  by  his  nephew, 
Sir  David,  the  remainder  being,  in  default  or  issue  of  his 
own,  to  the  issue  male  of  his  eldest  brother.  Robert.  The 
second  baronet  died  in  1852,  when  his  son.  Sir  David,  bc- 


RAIRD,  Sir  Davip,  Rart..  K.C.R.,  a  distin- 
guished British  commander,  descended,  as  above 
explained,  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  Bairds  of 
Auchmedden,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  the  fifth  but 
second  surviving  son  of  William  Baird,  Eso,  ,  heir 
by  settlement  of  his  second  cousin,  Sir  John  Baird 
of  Newbyth,  Bart.,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
fiih  December,  1767.  Hi*  biographer  Hook  says 
he  was  born  at  Newbyth,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light,  and 
where  he  was  brought  up,  is  situated  in  a  court  at 
the  foot  of  Blair's  close,  Casllehill,  Edinburgh,  at 
one  time  possessed  by  the  ducal  family  of  Gordon, 
and  latterly  by  the  Newbyth  family,  by  whom  it 
was  held  for  several  generations.  [Wilton's  Me- 
morials of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  139.]  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  and  he  early 
evinced  an  inclination  fur  a  military  life.  He  entered 
the  army  December  16,  1772,  as  an  ensign  in  the 
second  foot.  He  was  then  placed  at  Locic's  aca- 
demy at  Chelsea,  where  he  remained  some  months, 
actively  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  tactics.  At  Mr.  Ixhmc's  academy,  as  now 
at  the  military  college,  Sandhurst,  the  pupils  were 
subjected  to  all  the  routine  of  military  service. 
One  evening  when  young  Baird  was  on  duty  as 
icntry,  one  of  hii  comoanions,  considerably  his  se- 


nior, wished  to  get  out,  in  order  to  fulfil  some  en- 
gagement he  had  made  in  London,  and  tried  to 
persuade  Baird  lo  permit  him  to  pass.  "  No," 
said  the  gallant  boy,  "  that  I  cannot  do,  but  if  yon 
please  you  may  knock  me  down,  and  walk  out 
over  my  !>ody."  He  joined  his  regiment  at  Gib- 
raltar in  April  1773.  One  evening  when  he  was 
on  guard,  having  dined  with  some  of  his  brother 
officers,  they  resolved  to  detain  him  with  them, 
and  locked  the  door  of  the  room  to  prevent  his 
visiting  his  sentries  at  the  usual  time.  Baird 
found  remonstrances  in  vain,  but  determined  to 
let  nothing  interfere  with  duty,  he  sprang  to  the 
window,  which  overhung  the  rampart,  and  with 
an  agility  and  dexterity  for  which  he  was  always 
remarkable,  threw  himself  out,  escaped  unhurt, 
and  was  at  his  post  at  the  very  minute  appointed. 
[Hook's  Life  of  General  Sir  David  lUird,  vol.  i.  p. 
2,  A ofc]  He  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Bri- 
tain  in  1776. 

Lord  Macleod,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Crom- 
arty, having  been,  with  his  father,  engaged  in  tho 
rebellion  of  1745,  spent  several  years  in  exile  on 
the  continent ;  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Swedish  army.  Ultimately,  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Pre- 
tender, lie  received  an  unconditional  pardon  for 
his  share  in  the  rebellion,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1777,  he  w  as  presented  to  George 
the  Third,  who  received  him  very  graciously.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Duff  of  Muirtown,  who 
had  served  in  Keith's  Highlanders,  and  encouraged 
by  the  favourable  reception  he  had  met  with  in  the 
north,  he  offered  his  services  to  raise  a  regiment. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  although  without  pro- 
perty or  political  influence,  so  great  was  the  magic 
of  his  name  among  his  clansmen,  that  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  Highlanders  were  in  a  very  short 
time  raised  and  marched  to  Elgin.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  hundred  and  thirty -six  lowlanders  were 
raised  by  the  Hon.  John  Lindsay,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Balcarres.  David  Baird,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
James  Fowlis,  and  otherofficers ;  besides  thirty -four 
English  and  Irish,  enlisted  in  Glasgow,  making  in 
all  eleven  hundred  men.  The  corps  was  embodied 
at  Elgin,  and  Inspected  there  by  General  Skene  in 
April  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  in 
which  year  Baird  obtained  a  lieutenancy,  and  in 
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September  of  tfae  Bame  year  he  became  captain  of 
the  grenadiers  in  the  73d  regiment,  then  raised  by 
Ix>rd  Macleod.  With  this  corps,  which  he  joined 
at  Elgin,  he  embarked  for  Madras,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  January  1780,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  active  service.  This  young  and  untried  rc- 
pimcnt  had  scarcely  arrived  in  India,  when  Ilyder 
Ali,  forcing  his  way  through  the  Gants,  at  the  head 
of  100,000  men,  hurst  like  a  mountain  torrent  into 
the  Carnatic.  He  had  interposed  his  vast  army 
between  that  of  the  British,  commanded  by  Sir 
Hector  Monro,  and  a  smaller  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Raillie,  which  were  endeavouring 
to  form  a  junction.  The.  latter  having,  though 
victorious,  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Hyder  Ali's  troops,  sent  to  the  com- 
mander an  account  of  his  difficult  position,  stating 
that,  from  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  his  total 
want  of  provisions,  he  was  equally  unable  to  ad- 
vance or  remain  in  his  then  situation.  With  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  war,  Sir  Hector  judged  the 
only  course  was  to  endeavour  to  aid  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  with  such  a  reinforcement  as  would  enable  him 
to  push  forward  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  The 
detachment  selected  for  this  enterprise  consisted 
of  about  1,000  men  under  Colonel  Fletcher;  and 
its  main  force  was  composed  of  the  grenadier  and 
infantry  companies  of  Lord  Maclcod's  regiment, 
commanded  by  Captain  Baird.  Hyder  Ali  having 
gained  Intelligence  of  this  movement,  sent  a  strong 
body  to  cut  them  ofT  on  their  way,  but,  by  adopt- 
ing a  long  circuitous  route,  and  marching  by  night, 
they  at  length  safely  effected  a  junction  with  Col- 
onel Baillie.  With  the  most  consummate  skill, 
however,  Hyder.  determining  that  they  should  never 
return,  prepared  an  ambuscade;  into  which,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  they  un- 
warily advanced.  The  enemy,  with  admirable 
coolness  and  self-command,  reserved  their  fire  till 
the  unhappy  British  were  in  the  very  midst  of 
them.  The  army  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Baillie  and  Fletcher,  and  Captain  Baird,  marched 
in  column.  On  a  sudden,  whilst  in  a  narrow  de- 
file, a  battery  of  twelve  guns  opened  upon  them, 
and,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  poured  in  upon  their 
right  flank.  The  British  faced  about;  another 
battery  opened  immediately  upon  their  rear.  They 
had  no  choice  therefore  bnt  to  advance :  other  bat- 


teries met  them  here  likewise,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  honr  fifty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  brought  to 
bear  on  them  at  all  points,  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  the  British  line.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  poured  down  upon  them  in 
thousands:  Captain  Baird  and  his  grenadiers 
fought  with  the  greatest  heroism.  Surrounded 
and  attacked  on  all  sides,  by  25,000  cavalry,  by 
thirty  regiments  of  Sepoy  infantry,  besides  Hyder's 
European  corps,  and  a  numerous  artillery  playing 
upon  thorn  from  all  quarters,  within  grape-ihot 
distance,  yet  did  this  gallant  column  stand  firm 
and  undaunted,  alternately  facing  their  enemies 
on  every  side  of  attack.  The  French  officers  in 
Hyder's  camp  beheld  with  astonishment  the  Brit- 
ish grenadiers,  under  Captain  Baird's  command, 
performing  their  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
tumult  and  extreme  peril,  with  as  much  precision 
coolness,  and  steadiness,  as  if  upon  a  parad« 
ground.  The  little  army,  so  unexpectedly  assail- 
ed, had  only  ten  pieces  of  cannon^but  these  made 
such  havoc  amongst  the  enemy,  that  after  a  doubt- 
ful contest  of  three  hours,  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  nine,  victory  began  fo  declare  for  the  British. 
The  flower  of  the  Mysore  cavalry,  after  many 
bloody  repulses,  were  at  length  entirely  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  right  wing,  com 
posed  of  Hyder's  best  forces,  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Hyder  himself  was  about  to  give  orders 
for  retreat,  and  the  French  officer  who  directed 
the  artillery  began  to  draw  it  off,  when  an  unfore- 
seen and  unavoidable  misfortune  occurred,  which 
totally  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  By  some 
unhappy  accident  the  tumbrils  which  contained  I 
the  ammunition  suddenly  blew  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  British  lines.  One  whole  face  of  their  column 
was  thus  entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artillery 
overturned  and  destroyed.  The  destruction  of 
men  was  great,  but  the  total  loss  of  their  ammuni- 
tion was  still  more  fatal  to  the  survivors  Tippoo 
Saib,  the  son  of  Hyder,  instantly  seized  the  mo- 
ment of  advantage,  and  without  waiting  for  orders, 
fell  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mogul  and  Carnatic  horse,  into  the  broken  square, 
which  had  not  had  time  to  recover  its  form  and 
order.  This  attack  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  being 
immediately  seconded  by  the  French  corps,  and 
by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  determined  at  once 
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the  fate  of  our  unfortunate  army.  After  succes- 
sive prodigies  of  valour,  the  brave  Sepoys  were 
almost  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces.  Colonel*  Baillic 
and  Fletcher,  assisted  by  Captain  Baird,  nude  one 
more  desperate  effort.  They  rallied  the  Euro- 
peans, and,  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  immense 
artillery  of  the  euemy,  gained  a  little  eminence, 
aud  formed  themselves  into  a  new  square.  In 
this  form  did  this  intrepid  baud,  though  totally 
without  ammunition,  the  officers  fighting  only 
with  their  swords  and  the  soldiers  with  then-  bay- 
onets, resist  and  repulse  the  myriads  of  the  enemy 
iu  thirteen  diffcrcut  attacks ;  until  at  length,  inca- 
pable of  withstanding  the  successive  torrents  of 
fresh  troops  which  were  continually  pouring  npon 
them,  they  were  fairly  borne  down  and  trampled 
U|>on,  many  of  them  still  continuing  to  fight  under 
the  very  legs  of  the  horses  and  elephants.  To 
save  the  lives  of  the  few  brave  men  who  survived, 
Colonel  Baillie  had  displayed  his  handkerchief  on 
his  sword,  as  a  flag  of  truce  -r  quarter  was  pro- 
mised, but  no  sooner  had  the  troops  laid  down 
their  arms  than  they  were  attacked  with  savage 
fury  by  the  enemy.  By  the  humane  interference, 
however,  of  the  French  officers  in  Hyder's  ser- 
vice, many  lives  were  saved. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  engagement,  call- 
ed the  battle  of  Perimbancum,  amounted  to  about 
foui  thousand  Sepoys,  and  about  six  hundred  Ku- 
ropeana  Colonel  Fletcher  was  slain  on  the  field. 
Colonel  Baillie,  severely  wounded,  and  several 
other  officers,  with  two  hundred  Europeans,  were 
made  prisoners.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Ryder,  he,  with  true  Asiatic  barbarism,  received 
them  with  the  most  insolent  triumph.  The  Bri- 
tish officers,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  country, 
retorted  with  an  indignant  coolaess  aud  contempt. 
"Your  son  will  inform  you,"  said  Colonel  Baillie, 
"  that  you  owe  the  victory  to  our  disaster,  rather 
than  to  our  defeat."  Hyder  angrily  ordered  them 
from  his  presence,  and  commanded  them  instantly 
to  prison.  Captain  Baird  had  received  two  sabre- 
wounds  on  his  head,  a  ball  in  his  thigh,  and  a 
pike-wound  in  his  arm.  He  lay  a  long  time  on  the 
field*  of  battle,  narrowly  escaping  death  from 
«*ome  of  the  more  ferocious  of  the  Mysore  cavalry, 
who  traversed  the  field  spearing  the  wounded, 
aud  at  last  being  unable  to   reach  the  force 


under  .Munru,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy. 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  the  immediate  re- 
treat of  the  maiii  army  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
to  Madras.  Colonel  Baillie,  Captain  Bnird,  and 
five  other  British  officers,  were  marched  to  one 
of  Hyder's  nearest  forts,  and  afterwards  remov- 
ed t*  Scriugapatam.  where  they  were  joined  by 
ethers  of  their  captive  countrymen,  aud  subjected  U. 
a  most  horrible  and  protiacted  imprisonment.  It 
was  commonly  believed  in  Scotland  that  Captain 
Baird  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  man  ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  in  May  1821  to  his  sou, 
then  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  with  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  when  Sir  David  was  commander  of  the 
forces  there,  says.  "I  remember  a  story  that 
when  report  came  to  Europe  that  Tippoo's  pris- 
oners (of  whom  Baird  was  one)  were  chained  ■to- 
gether two  and  two,  his  mother  said,  '  God  pity 
the  poor  lad  that's  chained  to  o«tr  Davie ! ' "  She 
knew  him  to  be  active,  spirited  and  daring,  and 
probably  thought  that  he  would  make  some  des- 
perate effort  to  escape.  But  it  was  not  the  caso 
that  he  was  chained  to  another.  On  the  10th  of 
May  all  the  prisoners  had  been  put  in  irons  ex- 
cept CaptAin  Baird;  this  indignity  he  was  not 
subjected  to  till  the  10th  of  November  following.  ( 
"When  they  were  about,"  says  his  biographer, 
"to  put  the  irons  on  Captain  Baird,  who  was 
completely  disabled  in  his  right  leg,  iu  which  the 
wound  was  still  open,  and  whence  the  ball  had 
jnst  then  l>een  extracted,  his  friend  Captain  Ln- 
cas,  who  spoke  the  language  perfectly,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  represented  in  very  strong  terms  to  the 
Myar  the  barbarity  of  fettering  him  while  in  such 
a  dreadful  state,  and  assured  him  that  death  would 
be  the  inevitable  termination  of  Captain  Baird'? 
sufferings  if  the  intention  were  persisted  in.  The 
Myar  replied  that  the  Circar  had  sent  as  many 
pairs  of  irons  as  there  were  prisouers,  and  they 
must  be  put  on.  Captain  Lucas  then  offered  to 
wear  two  sets  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  friend. 
This  noble  art  Of  generosity  moved  the  compassion 
even  of  the  Myar,  who  said  he  wo^d  send  to  the 
Kellidar,  (commander  of  the  fort.)  to  open  the 
book  of  fate.  He  did  so,  and  when  the  messenger 
returned,  he  said  the  book  had  been  opened,  and 

Captain  Bsird's  fate  was  good  ;  and  the  irons  were 
li 
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in  consequence  not  put  on  at  that  time.  Could 
they  really  have  looked  into  the  volume  of  futu- 
rity, Baird  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  last 
inau  to  be  spared."  [Life  of  Sir  David  Iiaird, 
vol.  i.  p.  44.]  Enrh  pair  of  irons  was  nine  pounds 
weight.  Captain  Lucas  died  in  prison.  Captain 
Baird  was  preserved  by  Providence  to  revenge 
the  sufferings  which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
endured  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Scringnpatam 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1799. 

He  remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years  and  a 
half.  He  and  his  companions  were  only  allowed 
a  gold  fanam,  value  about  sixpence,  a -day  each, 
to  support  themselves  in  prison,  a  pittance  which 
could  only  purchase  them  the  poorest  necessaries, 
and  Captain  Baird,  on  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  dysentery,  suffered  so  mnch  from  hunger 
that  he  was  often  tempted  to  snatch  his  neighbour's 
share,  and  ate  with  greediness  whatever  happen- 
ed to  be  left.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  in 
March  17*4,  he  and  the  surviving  prisoners  were 
released,  and  in  July  he  joined  his  regiment  at 
Madras.  In  1785  the  number  of  the  regiment  was 
changed  to  the  71st.  It  was  also  called  the  Glas- 
gow Highland  light  infantry,  from  the  success  with 
which  the  recruiting  had  been  carried  on  in  that 
cit.y.  So  destructive  had  been  the  carnage  in  this 
regiment  in  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  India, 
that  it  was  said  Captain  Baird  and  one  sergeant 
were  the  only  two  individuals  belonging  to  the 
original  78d.  In  1787  he  removed  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Bombay.  On  the  5th  of  June  of  that  year 
he  became  major  of  the  71st,  and  in  October  he 
returned  home  on  leave  of  absence.  In  December 
179*1  he  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  hi* 
regiment,  the  71st;  and  in  1791,  on  his  retnm  to 
fedift,  he  joined,  the  army  under  Marqnis  Corn- 
wallis. 

As  commander  of  a  brigade  of  Sepoys,  Colonel 
Baird  was  present  at  the  attack  of  a  number  of 
Droogs,  or  hill  forts,  and  at  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  in  February  1792;  and  likewise  at  the 
storming  of  Tippoo  Sultann's  lines  and  camps  on 
the  island  or  Seringapatam.  In  1793  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Europeans,  and  wns  present 
at  the  reduction  of  Pondicheny.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  command  at  Tanjora.  On 
the  drafting  of  the  71st  into  other  regiments,  in 


October  1797  he  embarked  at  Madras  for  Europe. 
In  December,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  on  that  staff,  in  command  of  a  brigade. 
On  June  18,  1798,  he  w  as  appointed  major-gen- 
eral, and  returned  to  the  staff  in  India.  In  Janu- 
ary 1799  he  arrived  at  Madras,  in  command  of 
two  regiments  of  foot,  together  with  the  drafts  of 
the  28th  dragoons,  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
joined  the  army  at  Velore,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  first  European  brigade. 

On  the  4th  of  May  of  that  memorable  year 
General  Baird  commanded  the  storming  party  at 
the  assault  of  Seringapatam.  One  o'clock  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  it  being  known  that  the 
natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  repose  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  When  the  precise 
moment  arrived,  Baird  ascended  the  parapet  of  the 
in  full  view  of  both  armies,  "  a  military 
>bserves  Colonel  Wilks,  "  suited  to  such 
an  occasion and,  drawing  his  sword,  and  gal- 
lantly waving  it,  shouted  out,  "  Now,  my  brave 
fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
of  the  name  of  British  soldiers !"  His  personal  ap- 
pearance added  greatly  to  the  chivalrous  bearing 
of  his  manner.  His  figure  was  tall  and  symme- 
trical ;  his  countenance  cheerful  and  animated. 
On  his  open  manly  brow  were  legibly  displayed 
the  indications  of  that  lofty  courage,  that  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  that  vigour  of  intellect  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  his  whole  career.  Within 
minute*  the  British  flag  floated  from  the 
bastion  of  the  fortress;  and  before  night 


Seringapatam  was  in  possession  of  the  besiegers. 
General  Baird,  who  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
the  governorship  of  the  town  which  he  had  thus 
taken,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  palace  of 
Tippoo,  who  was  among  the  slain.  He  was  next 
day  abruptly  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  no  active  share  in  the  capture,  but  who 
was  appointed  to  the  command  by  his  brother,  the 
governor-general.  "  And  thus,"  said  Baird,  "  be- 
fore the  sweat  was  dry  on  my  brow,  I  was  super- 
seded by  an  inferior  officer;"  that  "inferior  offi- 
cer" being  afterwards  the  duke  of  Wellington  I 

In  consequence  of  his  signal  success  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  was  presented  by  the  army,  through 
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General  Harris,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
state  sword  of  Tip|>oo  Snltaun.  The  field  officers 
under  his  immediate  command  at  the  assault  pre- 
sented hitn  at  the  same  time  with  a  dress  sword. 
In  1800  he  was  removed  to  the  Beugal  staff. 

In  1801  General  Raird  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  intended  to  act  against 
Batavia,  but  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  Egypt. 
In  1802  he  returned  in  command  of  the  Egyptian 
Indian  army  overland  to  India.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  was  removed  to  the  Madras  staff,  and 
commanded  a  luge  division  of  the  army  forming 
against  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  Mysore  country.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  reduction  of  his  division  of  the  army, 
by  the  drafts  made  from  it  by  General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellealey,  who  was  employed  in  the  same  ser- 
vice, General  Baird  resigned  his  command  and 
sailed  for  Britain  with  his  staff,  March  1803.  In 
December  lie  obtained  the  royal  permission  to 
wear  tho  Turkish  order  of  the  crescent.    In  June 

i 

1804  he  was  knighted  by  patent, 
and,  on  the  18th  of  August  follow- 
ing, became  a  military  companion 
of  the  Bath. 

On  30th  October  1805  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Arriving  there  January  5,  1806,  lie 
attacked  and  beat  the  Dutch  army 
on  the  8th,  and  on  the  18th  received 
the  surrender  of  the  colony.  He 
remained  in  the  government  of  the 
Cape  till  January  1807,  when  lie 
was  recalled,  and  arrived  in  Britain 
in  March  of  that  year.  On  the  19tli 
July  he  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
onelcy of  the  -Mill  to  that  of  the 
24th,  and  placed  on  the  foreign  star! 
under  General  Lord  Cathcart.  A I 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
commanded  a  division,  he  was  slight- 
ly wounded.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  for  a  short  time  in  Ireland, 
Willi  the  command  of  the  "  drill 
camp"  there,  and  was  sworn  tit  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council. 


Having  becu  ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
beginning  of  November  1808  he  arrived  at  Co- 
runna,  iu  command  of  about  10,000  men,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  army  under  General 
Sir  John  Moore.  In  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1809,  he  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  nriny,  and  lost  his  left  arm.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  he  sncceeded  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  on  communicating  the  intelligence  of 
the  victory  to  government,  he  received  for  (he 
fourth  time  the  thanks  of  parliament,  the  previous 
occasions  being,  for  the  operntious  of  the  army  In 
India  iu  1799,  for  those  of  Egypt  in  1801,  and  for 
the  Danish  expedition.  On  this  occasion  also  he 
received  the  red  riband,  on  being  appoiuted  a 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  On  the  18th  ol 
April  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  the  most  honourable  armorial 
bearingB,  having  relation  to  his  military  transac- 
tions. The  follow  ing  is  a  |k»i  trait  of  Sir  David 
from  a  painting  by  Sir  llenrv  Rncbura  : 
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On  Sir  David's  return  to  Edinburgh  altar  tiie 
Spanish  campaign,  he  called  npon  the  then  pos- 
sessor of  the  mausion  on  the  Castlehill  where  he 
was  born,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
house  in  which  he  had  passed  his  iufancy,  and  the  ! 
garden  behind,  where  he  said  he  had  spent  mnny 
happy  days  in  boyish  amusements.  This  was 
readily  conceded,  and  after  viewing  the  house,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  garden,  where  he  saw  the 
children  of  the  tenant  of  the  house  engaged  in  the 
very  same  species  of  mischievous  sport  which  he 
declared  had  often  been  his  own,  namely,  throw- 
ing stones  aud  kail  castocks  down  the  chimneys 
of  the  houses  in  the  Grassmarket  below.  [Cham- 
bers' Tradition*  of  Edinburgh,  Yol.  i.  p  155.] 

Sir  David  married,  4th  August  1810,  Miss 
Campbell  Preston  of  Ferntower  and  Lochlane, 
Perthshire,  niece  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Valley- 
field,  Baronet.  In  1814  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council  there,  and  in  1828  he  be- 
came governor  of  Fort-George  in  Scotland.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  August  18,  1829,  at  his 
seat  of  Ferntower  in  Perthshire,  where  he  passed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  leaving  no  issue,  was 
succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  nephew,  Captain 
Baird.  His  widow  survived  till  28th  May  1847. 
A  monnment  erected  by  her  on  Tom-a-Chastel,  a 
most  romantic  hill  on  her  estate,  tcr  the  memory  of 
her  gallant  husband,  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
of  Aberdeen  granite,  eighty-two  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  an  exact  fac  simile  of  Cleopatra's 
needle;  most  fitting  model  for  the  monnment 
of  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  the  first  with  a 
European  army  to  ascend  the  Red  Sea,  cross  the 
desert,  descend  the  Nile,  and  display  the  united 
standards  of  Britain  and  Brama  on  the  shores  of 
Alexandria.    [.V«r  Slat.  Ace.  vol.  x.  p.  741.] 

Sir  David  Baird  was  deservedly  popular  with 
the  army.  Although  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
had  the  power  to  an  extreme  degree  of  winning 
the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  men  nnder  his 
command.  "There  was,"  says  General  Middle- 
more,  who  served  with  him  in  Egypt,  "something 
about  him  which  gave  at  once  complete  confidence 
in  him  :  his  countenance  bespoke  a  mind  spotless 
from  gnilc  or  subterfuge.    Yon  felt  that  trnth 


beamed  in  all  his  features — it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  him — you  might  implicitly  place  your  life, 
and  honour,  and  happiness,  on  his  bare  word. 
He  could  not  deceive ;  and  as  he  was  firm  aud  in- 
flexible upon  every  point  of  discipline  and  duty, 
so  was  he  incapable  of  injuring  a  human  being. 
With  the  courage  of  a  hero,  his  heart  was  as  kind 
and  gentle  as  a  woman's."  His  power  over  his 
soldiers,  even  under  the  most  trying  circumstan- 
ces, was  strikingly  exemplified  at  Wallajahbad  in 
1797,  when  the  order  came  for  breaking  up  the 
71st  regiment,  which  he  bad  so  long  commanded, 
and  drafting  the  men  fit  for  service  into  other  regi- 
ments. The  order  was  read  to  the  men  by  the 
adjutant,  Sir  David  being  too  much  affected  to 
read  it  himself.  "The  effect  produced  by  it," 
says  his  biographer,  "was  beyond  description. 
It  seems  as  if  a  sudden  dismay  had  seized  the 
whole  regiment.  It  was  a  moment  of  trial  in 
which  there  was  something  awful ;  but  Baird,  who 
knew  his  duty,  and  who  always  did  it,  addressed 
the  men  thus :  '  My  poor  fellows — not  a  word — 
the  order  must  be  obeyed.'  And  then,  to  conceal 
emotions  of  which  even  he  need  not  have  been 
ashamed,  he  turned  round,  and  ordered  the  band 
to  strike  up  the  popular  Scottish  air,  the  chorus  of 
which  is  in  these  words— 

The  king  commands,  and  well  ober, 
Over  the  Mils  and  far  away." 

He  is  said  himself  to  have  been  passionately  fond 
of  the  native  airs  of  his  country.  He  fre- 
quently spoke,  with  the  most  affectionate  delight, 
of  the  way  in  which  his  mother  used  to  sing  them, 
and  he  had  them  similarly  arranged  for  the  band 
of  his  regiment.  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird  by 
Theodore  Hook  was  published  at  London  in  1832 
in  two  volumes. 

BAIRD,  Gkorge  Husband,  the  very  rev., 
D.D.,  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
the  author  and  unwearied  promoter  of  the  scheme 
for  the  education  of  the  Highlanders,  was  born  in 
1761,  in  the  parish  of  Borrowstounness,  where  his 
father,  a  considerable  proprietor  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  rented  a  farm  from  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
first  at  the  parish  school  of  Borrowstounness,  and 
subsequently,  upon  his  father  acquiring  and  re- 
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moving  to  the  property  of  Manuel,  in  Wcst-Lo- 
tliian,  at  the  grammar  school  of  Linlithgow.  In 
1773  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  while  there,  acquired  the  special 
notice  of  Principal  Robertson,  Professor  Dalzel, 
and  others  of  the  professors,  for  his  diligence  and 
proficiency.  At  college  he  and  the  late  Professor 
Finlayson,  and  Josiah  Walker,  who  were  fellow- 
students  with  him,  associated  for  the  prosecntion 
of  studies  beyond  what  was  required  by  the  col- 
lege courses ;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
himself  master  of  most  of  the  European  languages. 
These  three  young  men,  it  is  stated  in  the  sketch 
of  Baird's  life  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  are 
said  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  one  another  in  life  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power;  and  though,  it  is  added, 
there  was  a  degree  of  singularity  in  the  compact, 
and  perhaps  no  real  increase  from  it  in  the  dispo- 
sition to  serve  each  other,  it  is  certain  that  indi- 
vidually all  the  three  parties  mentioned  could 
ascribe  important  advantages  to  the  good  offices 
of  one  or  other  in  that  association,  one  much  to 
be  commended  and  imitated.  The  reverse  of  such 
conduct,  from  unworthy  feelings  of  envy  and  jea- 
lousy, is  too  often  exhibited  in  after-life  by  those 
who  had  once  been  schoolfellows  and  close  com- 
panions in  their  youth.  In  1784  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Dalzel  as  tutor  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Colonel  Blair  of  Blair.  In  1786  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of 
Dunkeld,  to  which  charge  he  had  been  presented 
by  the  duke  of  Athol,  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Finlayson.  At  Dunkeld  he  remained 
for  several  years,  living  as  an  inmate  of  the  duke's 
family,  and  superintending  the  education  of  his 
grace's  three  sons,  the  last  snrvivor  of  whom  was 
the  late  Lord  Glenlyon.  In  1789  or  1790  he  was 
presented  to  Lady  Yester's  church,  Edinbnrgh, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Athol,  he  declined  it.  In  1792  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Greyfriars  church,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  was  elected  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  the  university  there.  In 
1793,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertson,  he  was, 
when  not  more  than  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
appointed  the  principal  of  the  university. 


As  principal  he  was  once  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise college  discipline  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  stu- 
dents who  afterwards  attained  to  great  distinction, 
which  has  rendered  this  instance  of  the  maintenance 
of  academic  authority  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  university.  A  challenge  having  been  sent  to 
one  of  the  professors,  the  parties  implicated  in  this 
misdemeanor,  namely.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (after- 
wards the  marquis  of  Lansdowne),  the  late  Fran- 
cis Horner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Brougham,  were  summoned  before  the  Scnatus 
Academicus.  The  only  one  who  appeared  was 
Brougham,  and  the  rebuke  of  the  principal  was  at 
once  so  administered  and  so  received,  that  a  friend- 
ship ensned  between  them,  which  was  continued 
long  after  the  former  had  entered  upon  public  life. 
In  1799  Principal  Baird  was  translated  to  the 
New  North  church;  and  in  1801,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Blair,  he  was  removed  to  the  Hijrh  chnrch, 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  till  his  death. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  El- 
der, Esq.  of  Forneth,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  later  years,  until  prevented  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  were  principally  occupied  in 
promoting  his  truly  benevolent  and  philanthro- 
pic plan,  for  extending  a  religious  education 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  his  fellow  country- 
men in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  in  May  1824.  he  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  increasing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation throughout  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  in  large  towns.  The 
Assembly  of  1825  gave  its  sanction  to  the  scheme 
proposed ;  which  mainly  owed  its  success  to  the 
talents,  labour,  industry,  personal  influence,  and 
pions  enthusiasm  of  the  originator  of  the  plan ; 
who  lived  to  see  a  provision  secured,  by  his  exer- 
tions, for  the  Christian  education  of  many  thousand 
children  of  the  poor.  Snch  was  his  zeal  to  for- 
ward the  educational  Interests,  and  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  his  Gaelic  countrymen,  that,  in 
the  autumn  of  1827,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
he  visited  the  Highlands  of  Argylcshire,  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  and  the  Western 
Islands,  traversing  the  whole  country  from  Lewis 
to  Kintyre.  The  following  year  he  visited  for  the 
same  purposes,  the  North  Highlands,  and  the 
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Inlands  ot  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Through  his 
means  nlso.  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  bill  of  Madras 
bequeathed  £5,000  to  the  scheme  for  education  in 
the  Highland*.  In  1832  the  thanks  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, the  moderator,  in  the  following  terms: — 
"The  benefits  you  have  conferred  on  the  cause  of 
education  iii  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land will  ever  associate  your  name  with  the  whole 
of  that  immense  region,  and  hand  down  your  me- 
mory to  dislant  ages  as  the  moral  benefactor  of 
many  thousand  families.  I  feel  confident  that  I 
do  not  outrun  the  sympathy  of  a  single  individual 
in  our  church,  when,  in  its  name,  I  offer  you,  as 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  national  enterprise,  the 
meed  of  our  united  thanks,  for  the  vigour,  and  ac- 
tivity, and  the  enthusiasm  wherewith,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  yon  have  addressed  yourself 
to  this  great  undertaking,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have  fully  and  firmly  established  it."  By  his  be- 
nevolent exertions  the  worthy  principal  is  said  to 
have  contributed  mnch  to  the  freeing  the  minds 
Of  the  Highlanders  from  the  superstitions  which 
they  were  so  fond  of  cherishing,  and  particularly 
to  tho  expulsion  of  the  fairies  from  the  Highland 
liilla    A  portrait  of  Principal  Baird  is  subjoined. 


Dr.  Baird  died  on  the  14th  January  1840,  at  his 
residence  of  Mannel  near  Linlithgow,  in  the  79lh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was,  when  a  young  man,  a 
correspondent  of  the  poet  Bums,  and  his  name 
appears  among  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  first 
or  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  poems. — Obituaries 
of  the  titne. 

IS.w.i  ani,u  ai.i,  a  surname  derived  o-iginally  from  the 
lands  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Strathmiglo,  Fife.  In 
Sibbatd's  List  of  the  Heritors  of  that  county  (1710)  occurs 
the  name  of  Balcanquhall  of  that  Ilk.  [flitt.  of  Fife,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  2.]  The  estate  of  Balcanquall  afterward*  be- 
longed to  the  Hopes  of  Pinkie. 

One  of  the  first  presbvtcrian  ministers  of  Edinburgh  was 
the  Rev.  Walter  Balcanquall,  the  son  of  Balcanquhall  nl 
that  ilk.  Mr.  Jam™  Melville,  in  bis  Diary,  mentions  him 
under  date  1574  as  "ane  honest,  vpright  harted  young 
man,  latlie  ei.terit  to  that  ministerie  of  Edinbruche."  [Met- 
riiU'$  IHary,  p.  41.]  With  his  colleague  Mr.  James  Law- 
son,  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  and  others,  he 
took  an  active  part  against  the  scheme  of  King  James  for 
re-establishing  the  bishops.  On  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
for  that  purpose  in  1584,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  seii*  and  imprison  any  of  the 
ministers  who  should  venture  to  speak  against  the  proceeding 
of  the  parliament.  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhall,  however,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Lawson,  not  only  preached  against  these  proceed- 
ings from  the  pulpit,  but  the  former,  with  Mr.  Robert  Pont 
and  others,  appeared  at  the  Cross,  on  the  heralds  proceeding 
to  proclaim  the  acts  passed  in  parliament  affecting  the  church, 
aiid  publicly  protested  and  took  instruments  in  thv  name  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  against  them.  For  this,  he  and  Mr  Lawson 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  England,  [/&»/.  p.  119,]  where 
the  latter  died  the  *am«  year.  His  will  contained  some 
curious  bequests,  among  others  the  following  to  his  colleague : 
"  Item,  1  will  that  my  loving  brother  Mr.  James  Carmichael), 
sail  how  a  rose  noble  instantlie.  and  deliver  it  to  my  doero 
brother  and  loving  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquall,  who  hath 
'tcene  so  can-full  of  me  at  all  times,  and  cheefelie  in  time  of 
this  iny  present  sicknesse;  to  remaine  with  him  as  a  perpetual  I 
tokin  and  remembrance  of  my  special!  lore  and  thankful! 
heart  towards  hiln."  [CViJtfertrcW*  Hut.  vol.  iv.  p.  20fi.] 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Balcanquhall  returned  to  his  charge, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  'Id  of  January  loHH,  he  preached  before 
the  king  "  in  the  gnat  kirk  of  Edinburgh,"  when  his  majesty, 
"  after  sennonn,  relsioked  Mr.  Walter  publictlie  from  his 
seate  in  the  loaft.  and  said  he  would  prove  there  sonld  be 
bishops  and  spiritual!  magistrate  endued  with  authorise  over 
the  inhibit rie ;  and  that  he  (Balcanquhall)  did  not  his  .hit if 
to  condemn  that  which  he  had  done  in  parliament."  [Ibid. 
401.]  In  December  1506  he  was  again  obliged  to  flee  to 
England,  but  subsequently  returned.  Alter  being  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  fur  forty-three  years,  he  died  in 
Ifilfi.  Of  his  son,  well  known  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
relative  George  Ueriot,  a  notice  follows 

The  surname  of  Balcanquhall  seems  to  have  been  in  course 
of  time  changed  into  Ballings]!,  as  more  euphonious. 

BALCANQUAL,  Walter,  an  eminent  Epis- 
copalian divine  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  the 
Ron  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Balcauqual,  mentioned 
above,  born  itt  Edinburgh  about  1686.  Although 
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his  father  was  a  Presbyterian,  he  hinuelf,  probably 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  King  James  in  fa- 
vour of  bishops,  preferred  taking  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1609,  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  afterwards  entered 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Oxford,  as  a  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity, and  was  admitted  a  fellow,  September  8, 
1611.  He  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  James 
VI.  In  1617  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Savoy,  in  tho  Strand,  London;  and  in  1618  he 
was  sent  by  his  majesty  to  the  synod  of  Doit. 
His  letters  concerning  that  assembly,  addressed  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  John 
Hales'  '  Golden  Remains.'  Before  proceeding  to 
the  synod  of  Dort,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  March  1624, 
he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  after- 
ward? in  May  1639,  he  was  made  dean  of  Dur- 
ham. On  the  death  of  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to 
the  king,  February  12,  1624,  being  appointed  one 
of  the  three  executors  of  his  last  will,  with  the 
principal  charge  of  the  establishment  of  HcriutV 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Balcanqual  drew  up 
the  statutes,  which  are  dated  1627,  and  discharged 
the  onerous  trust  imposed  upon  him,  with  much 
ability,  judgment,  and  good  sense.  In  1638  he 
accompanied  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  king's 
commissioner,  to  Scotland,  in  the  capacity  of  chap- 
lain ;  and  his  double  dealing,  on  this  and  subse- 
quent occasions,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
party  in  both  kingdoms  who  were  struggling  for 
their  religious  rights.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
the  npologetical  narrative  of  the  court  proceed- 
ings, which,  under  the  title  of  1  His  Majestie's 
Large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumults  in 
Scotland,'  appeared  in  folio  in  1639.  On  July  29, 
1641,  he  and  five  other  gentlemen  were  denounced 
as  incendiaries  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  He 
was  afterwards  exposed  to  much  persecution  from 
the  English  Puritans,  and  after  being  plundered, 
sequestrated,  and  forced  to  fly  from  London,  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  for  sonic  year.-  shared  the 
waning  fortunes  of  his  sovereign.  He  died  at 
Chirk  castle,  Denbighshire,  on  Christ  ma.*  day, 
1645,  just  after  the  battle  of  Naseby ;  and  a  splen- 
did monument  was  subsequently  erected  to  his 
memory  iu  the  parist  church  of  Chirk,  by  Sir 


Thomas  Middieton.— Strum's  History  of  Heriot't 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Balcanqual's  works  are  the  following: 

His  Majestie's  Large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tu- 
mults in  Scotland.    London,  folio,  1639. 
Statute*  of  Heriot  a  Hospital  in  Edinburgh.    Kdin.  8vo 
Sermon  on  Paalm  exxvi.  5.    Lond.  1684,  4 to.    On  Mntth. 
xxi.  13.    Lond.  1634. 

Balcarreb,  carl  of,  a  title  formerly  possessed  by  .1  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Lindsay,  and 
now  held  by  the  chief  of  the  name.  [See  LiwrwA  y,  ! 
of.]  The  finrt  of  the  family  ( 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Davi 
Forfarshire,  ninth  earl  of  Crawford,  who  died  in  1658.  [See 
Crawford,  earl  of.]  John  Lindsay  was  born  in  1552,  and, 
with  his  elder  brother  David,  was,  at  the  proper  ape,  sent  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  France,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Lawson,  afterwards  the  well-known  colleague  of  John  Knox 
in  the  ministry  of  Edinburgh.  On  tlw  troubles  breaking  out 
between  the  Huguenota  and  the  Catholics,  they  were  obliged 
to  fly  from  Paris  at  a  moment's  warning,  leaving  their  books 
behind  them,  and  saving  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  took  refuge  at  first  at  Dieppe,  but  on  the  cap- 
tare  of  that  town,  they  passed  over  to  England,  and  ultimately 
went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  [l.irr/  of  tMe  LiwUtty*. 
vol.  i.  pp.  831,  332.]  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
age,  whereby  the  nobility  and  burons  took  possession  of  the 
temporalities  which,  before  the  hVfur.nation,  belonged  to  the 
Romish  clergy,  the  revenues  of  the  rectories  of  Menmuir, 
I^thnot,  and  LmMm,  in  Forfarshire,  livings  in  the  gift  of  tlx 
family  of  Kdzcll,  had  been  settled  upon  John  Lindsay,  while 
yet  a  child,  and  in  consequence  he  took  the  title,  familiar  to 
every  Scottish  antiquary,  of  Parson  of  Menmuir.  He  bad 
also  the  tcinds,  or  tithes,  of  certain  parishes,  and  a  pension  nl 
two  hundred  pounds  annually  out  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  An- 
drews, by  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  1 1th  July  1576;  and 
the  small  estate  of  Drumcairn,  in  Forfarshire,  was  settled 
upon  him.  [/6ie/.  p.  884.]  Having  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  5th  July 
1581,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when  be  assumed  the 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Menmuir.  Sibbnld  styles  him  "  a  wise 
and  learned  person."  [llitinri/  of  Fife,  p.  358.]  In  I5S" 
be  purchased  the  lands  of  Balcarrvs,  in  the  parish  of  Kilenn- 
quhar,  Fifeshiir.  with  Ralneill,  Pitcorthie,  and  other  lands  in 
that  county,  and,  HHh  June  1502  he  obtained  a  royal  charter 
uniting  them  iu  n  free  barony  in  his  favour;  nn  estate,  which, 
sayB  Lord  Lindsay,  with  the  lands  of  Balmakin  and  Innenlo- 
vat  in  Forfarshire,  funned  the  original  patrimony  of  the  R:d- 
carres  family.  [Lire/  of  the  Lindsay/,  vol.  i.  p.  337.]  tn 
1587,  Iiord  Menmuir's  name  ap|«ars  prominently  as  innnlier 
of  different  public  commissions.  He  was  the  framer  of  the 
acta  passed  in  that  year,  "  anent  the  form  and  onlcr  of  |uirlia- 
ment,"  "  anent  the  vote  of  the  barons,"  and  other  acts  which 
modified  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
abridged  the  power  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  admitting  the 
lesser  baron*  to  a  voice  in  parliament  by  their  commissioners. 
[See  Bakon,  title  and  privileges  of.]  In  October  1591,  lie 
was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  four  master  stabulars,  or 
managers  of  her  revenues,  the  three  others  being  Seyton,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chancellor  and  first  earl  of  Dunfermline; 
Elphinstone,  first  lord  Balmcrinoch ;  and  Hamilton,  first  earl 
of  Haddington.  In  June  1592  Lord  Menmuir  was  .pointed 
for  life  »  Master  of  the  Metal,"  and  minerals  within  the  king- 
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Horn.  "  nn  appointmt-nt,"  says  Lord  Ijiidsay,  "  sanctioned  by 
extensive  powers,  and  the  object  of  which  t«  lh«  increase  of 
revenue  to  the  (Town,  by  the  exploration  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Scotland,  more  especially  the  gold  mine*  of 
on  the  land*  granted  by  the  Mndsays.  above 
and  fifty  yearn  before,  to  the  monk*  of  Newhattle.  But  this 
rewmree  was  found  unproductive,  or  at  leant  the  necessary 
preliminary  outlay  was  too  expensive."  [/.ire*  of  the  Lind- 
tftv*.  vol.  i.  p.  35t.]  tn  .lannary  1595  his  lordship  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  eight  commissioners  of  the  exchequer, 
called  the  Oct  avians,  in  whom  the  control  and  management  of 
the  treaanry  and  the  administration  of  public  affair*  were  vested, 
with  unlimited  powers,  after  the  death  of  Chancellor  Mait- 
land.  In  March  of  the  aame  year  [1595]  I/«rd  Menmnir 
vt'a%  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  on  the 
28th  May  1596  aecretary  of  state  fir  life.  "  In  this  capacity,'' 
•ay*  l.ord  Ijndsay.  quoting  the  Balcarre*  papers  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  "  the  correspondence,  and  complicated  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  for  the  object  of  iw-ciirirtg  their  sup- 
port nf  .lames  in  the  event  of  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  fell  to  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  l-ord  Menmnir." 
[/.few  of  the  Lindtatft.  vol.  i.  p.  SBC]  lie  was  the  chief 
confidant  and  adviser  of  the  king  in  his  attempts  to  restore 
episcopacy,  and  in  1596  drew  up  a  "  plat."  or  scheme,  for 
"planting"  the  whole  kirks  throughout  Scotland  with  perpe- 
tual local  stipends,— a  scheme  which,  according  to  .lames 
Melville,  who  has  inserted  it  at  full  length  in  his  Diary,  [p. 
M,]  "  was  thought  the  best  and  maist  exact  that  ever  was 
devisit  or  sett  down,  and  wald,  sum  little  things  amendit. 
haiffbein  gladlte  rcceavit  be  the  breithrmg  of  best  judgment, 
jif  in  the  inonethe  of  August  ther  huid  noeht  bein  sue  Act  of 
F.-teattis  devysit  anent  the  renewing  of  the  take*  of  teinds  to 
the  present  takismen  for  thair  granting  to  the  perpetuall  plat, 
quhilk  in  effect  maid  the  teinds  in  all  tyme  dimming  heritable 
to  them;  thir  locall  stiprn<ls  and  a  portioun  to  the  king  sett 
asyde  in  ilka  pamche.  To  the  quhilk,  uather  the  kirk  nor 
gentilmen  whasc  teinds  was  in  vther  men's  poasessiouri.  could 
nor  wald  cond'isend  to.  And  sa,  as  1  mentioned  befor,  the 
rhieff  of  this  wark  gaiff  it  ower  as  a  thing  nocht  lyk  to  be 
done  in  his  dayes."  [Jfe/rtSeV  Diary,  p.  229.]  According 
to  Calderwood,  the  celebrated  fifty-five  "  questions,"  as 
thev  were  called,  which,  embracing  the  principal  points  in 
dispute  between  James  and  the  clergy,  were  sent  by  the  king 
to  the  different  synods  and  presbyteries,  and  led  to  the  con- 
vention of  a  General  Assembly  at  Perth.  28th  February  l.">97, 
and  ultimately  to  the  yielding  by  the  clergy  of  most  of  .fames* 
demands  and  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  were  drawn 
up  by  I*>rd  Menmnir.  [Lire*  of  the  Lindtayt,  vol.  i.  p.  366.] 
As  he  had  for  years  suffered  severely  from  the  stone,  his  lord- 
ship designed  to  go  to  Paris,  as  win  then  the  custom,  to  be 
cut  for  the  disease,  and  King  .lames  accordingly  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  France,  assigning  him  one  hundred  crowns 
monthly  during  his  absence.    Towards  the  end  of  1S97  he 


,  the  latter  of  which  was  bestowed  on  his  elder  bro- 
ther Sir  Psrid.  thenceforward  designed  l.ord  Edxell.  [See 
Kram.i.  Lindsays  of.]  His  own  title  and  rank  as  Lord 
Mmrnuir  were  continued  to  him  for  life.  Increasing  infirmity 
prevented  his  departure  for  France,  and  he  died  September  3. 
1 598,  at  his  house  of  Balcarrss  in  Fifcshire,  in  his  forty-sev- 
enth year.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  appalled  the 
people  of  Scotland  early  in  that  year,  and  among  other  event* 
which  it  was  thnnght  to  have  portended  was  the  death  of 
Lord  Menmnir.  "for  natnrall  iudgment  and  leming,"  says 
James  Melville.  "  the  graittest  light  of  the  polecie  and  coun- 
sel) of  Scotland."   [Dinry.  p.  290.]  Besides  the 


held  by  him,  he  was  also  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Lord  Menmuir  is  commemorated  as  an  able  lawyer  and 

to  haw  been  acquainted  with  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  other  continental  languages,  and  wrote  both  the  Latin 
and  Scottish  fluently  and  vigorously.  ITe  is  mentioned  with 
praise  as  a  writer  of  "  Epigrams,"  both  by  Scott  of  Scotstar- 
vet,  and  Sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling ;  but  none  of 
them  have  been  preserved.  A  treatise  of  his,  '  I)e  Jure  An- 
glicano.*  has  also  been  lost.  He  was  a  book -collector,  and 
accumulated  numerous  state- papers  and  letters  by  | 
distinguished  during  the  earlier  [ 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  court  of  France,  such  as. 
Catherine  de  Medicis;  Henry  the  Second;  the  celebrated 
Anne,  Constable  de  Montmorency;  Diana  of  Poitiers;  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots;  Margaret  of  France,  duchess  of  Savoy; 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland ;  Jeanne  (TAlbrrt.  queen  of  Na- 
varre, and  others.  All  these,  with  others  of  later  date,  were 
presented,  in  1712.  to  the  Advocate's  library,  Edinburgh,  by 
Lord  Menmuir  s  great  grandson,  Colin,  third  earl  of  Balcar- 
re*, and  have  been  arranged  and  bound  np,  by  Dr.  Irving, 
the  late  librarian,  in  nine  folio  volumes.  Mr.  Maidment,  ad- 
vocate, has  printed  several  nf  thrtn  in  the  MuctHany  of  the 
Mnitlamt  Cluh.  vol.  i.  page  207,  ft  sco.,  and  in  the  Analeeta 
Scoticu,  2  vol*.  8vn,  1836-7.  Much  of  I»rd  Menmuir's  own 
correspondence,  both  in  Latin  and  Scottish,  is  also  preserved 
in  the  public  reposhViries  of  Scotland.  Several  of  his  Utin 
letters  are  printed  in  Mr.  Maidment*s  Letter?  and  State  Papert 
dvHog  the  rei'jn  »f  Kinq  Jitmet  17.,  Abbottford  Club,  pag» 
18  et  $eq.  [See  Lire*  of  the  Lindtntii,  vol.  i.  pp.  375,  876 
and  note*.]  The  family  mansion  of  Bali  aires  was  erected  by 
his  lordship  in  159'>, 

He  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1581.  to  Marion,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Onthrie,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  widow  of 
David  Borthwick  of  Lochhill,  I.ord  Advocate  from  1573  to 
1580.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  David,  and  three 
daughters;  secondly,  to  Dame  Jean  Uuder,  the  dowager 
lady  of  Coratorphin,  who.  described  as  "  a  termagant,"  made 
his  life  very  uncomfortable,  and  was  even  imprisoned  for  her 
violence.  By  this  lady  be  had  no  children.  Catherine,  hia 
eldest  danghter.  was  married  first  to  her  cousin  Sir  John 
Lind*ay  of  Woodhcad  and  Ballinscho,  fourth  son  of  David, 
tenth  earl  of  Crawford,  and  had  a  son.  Colonel  Henry  Iindaay ; 
secondly,  to  John  Brown  of  Fordell,  Perthshire,  to  whom  also 
she  had  issue ;  Margaret,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir 
John  Strachan  of  Thornton,  and  Janet,  the  youngest,  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  David  Anchmutie  of  Anchmutte. 

John  Lindsay.  Lord  Menmuir's  eldest  son,  died  shortly 
after  himself,  under  age  and  unmarried,  in  January  1601. 

The  second  son,  David,  succeeded  his  brother  when  only 
fourteen  years  old.  In  1607.  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  spent  some  years  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  In  1612  he  returned  to  Scotland,  when  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  married  Ijidy  Sophia 
Seyton,  third  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  earl  of  Dunfermline, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  retiring  to  Balcarres, 
devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  the  best  library  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  He  was 
a  laborious  alchemist,  and  "  natural  philosophy,  particularly 
chemistry  and  the  then  fashionable  quest  of  the  efirir  vitm. 
and  the  philosopher's  stone,  occupied  much  of  his  attention." 
[b*m  of  the  Lmdtnyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.]  Ten  volumes  of  tran- 
scripts and  translations  from  the  works  of  the  Roricruciana 
and  others  were,  at  one  period,  in  the  library  at  Balcarres, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  of  which  only 
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He  was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Drunimond  of  Haw- 
tnomden,  and  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet. 

On  Charles  the  First  s  ri.it  to  Scotland  in  IB33,  Sir  David 
wu  created  Lord  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  27th  June  that  year, 
to  him  and  hi.<  heirs  male  hearing  the  name  of  Lindsay.  In 
1639,  when  the  Scots  mastered  their  forces  on  Dnnse  Law, 
to  resist  Charles'  attempt  to  overthrow  the  civil  and  religions 
liberties  of  Scotland,  Lord  Balcarres  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  followers  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters.  The  treaty  of 
i  a  temporary  peace,  and  Lord  Balcarres  dis- 
He  died  at  Balcarres  io  March  1641. 
His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  second  Lord  Balcarres,  raised  a 
troop  of  horse,  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  histories  of  the 
period,  with  which  he  joined  the  Covenanters,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  the  battle  of  Alford  against  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
2d  .Inly  1645.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  with 
General  Baillic  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  he  repaired  to  the  par- 
liament of  Stirling,  and  was  favourably  received.  At  the  sit- 
ting of  10th  July,  "the  house,  by  ther  arte,  ordained  the 
[/jrd  Balcarraa  good  service  to  hes  countrey  to  be  recordit  in 
the  bookes  of  parliament  to  posterity,  and  a  letter  of  thankes 
to  be  wrettin  from  the  house  to  him,  for  hea  worthey  carriage 
and  good  service,''  [thlfoitr'i  Annc&t.  vol.  fii.  p.  293.]  At 
the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  which  followed,  Balcarres  acted  as  gen- 
eral  of  the  horse,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  he 
fled  to  West  Lothian,  and  reached  Colinton  the  same  night, 
with  ten  or  twelve  horsemen  only.  On  the  surrender  of  the 
king  to  the  Scottish  army,  Lord  Bslearre*  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  19th  Decem- 
ber 1646,  to  negotiate  with  Charles  on  the  part  of  the  church 
and  parliament  of  Scotland ;  but  as  his  majesty  declined  the 
terms,  the  Scotch  armv  retired  from  Knglaud,  after  sun-on- 
dering  him  to  the  English  parliament.  In  164S  Lord  Bal- 
cirres  entered  into  the  engagement  or  league,  which  was 
formed  for  the  rescue  of  the  king,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  horse  for  the  shire  of  Fife.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Com- 
mit W  appointed  to  manage  affairs  during  the  recess  of  par- 
liament On  the  arrival  of  Charles  the  Second  in  Scotland 
in  1650,  ho  waited  upon  his  majesty,  by  whom  he  was  graci- 
ously received.  After  the  rout  nt  Dnnhar,  he  formed  a  party 
in  favour  of  the  king,  and  they  soon  became  the  majority  in 
parliament.  On  the  22d  February  1651,  "  My  Lord  B  J* 
ra.i,"  says  Sir  James  Balfour,  "  gave  his  Mnjestie  a  banquett 
at  his  housse  (in  Fife),  quher  he  stayed  some  two  hourea,  and 
visited  his  ladey  that  then  lay  in."  f  I  nnnU,  vol.  iv.  p.  247.] 
He  was  created  earl  of  Balcarres  by  potent  dated  at  Perth 
9th  January  1651,  appointed  hereditary  governor  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  (this  office  was  given  up  to  the  crown  after 
his  death,  by  his  widow,)  and  high  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  kirk,  which  met  at  Dundee,  16th  July, 
1651. 

On  Charles's  march  to  Worcester,  he  left  Balcarres,  with 
the  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lords  Mariachal  and  Glencaim,  as 
a  committee  of  estates,  in  charge  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland, 
but  his  lordship  was  soon  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  High- 
lands, where  he  assumed  the  command  of  tho  royalist  troops, 
under  the  king's  comtmsaion.  He  had  sold  bis  plate  the  pre- 
vious year  for  two  thousand  pounds,  to  defray  the  expen.ses 
of  the  General  Assembly.  To  assist  bis  majesty's  interests  in 
the  north,  he  now  mortgaged  his  estates  for  six  thousand 
pounds  more.  [Ijutt  of  At  Undtajfl,  vol.  iL  p.  92.]  Af- 
ter tire  defeat  of  the  king  at  Worcester,  I>ord  Balcarres  capi- 
tulated, in  December  1651,  to  Cromwell's  officers  at  Forres, 
and,  disbanding  his  followers,  settled,  on  the  8th  November 
1652,  with  his  family  at  St  Andrews,  whence  he  kept  up  a 
enrre«|Mindenc*  with  hi»  exiled  sovereign. 


When  General  Monk  was  recalled  from  Scotland,  Urd 
Balcarrea  again  took  arms  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  concert 
with  Athol,  Lorn  (afterwards  the  nnfortnnate  earl  of  Argyle, 
beheaded  in  1685),  and  the  principal  Highland  chiefs,  under 
the  earl  of  Glencaim  as  commander-in-chief,  made  a  last  un- 
availing attempt  to  uphold  the  royal  canse  against  Cromwell. 
In  1654  his  estate  was  sequestrated.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  by  the  king,  to  consult  as  to  the  position  of  affairs, 
with  his  countess,  he  proceeded  to  France, 
some  years  with  the  king,  holding  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  was  employed  in  various 
political  negotiations  for  the  interest  of  King  Charles,  Lord 
Clarendon,  head  of  the  high  church  party,  once  had  influence 
enough  with  the  king  to  procure  his  dismissal  from  the  court 
at  Cologne,  but  he  was  soon  recalled.  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Arlington,  Charles  thus  expresses  himself.—"  Our  little  court 
are  all  at  variance,  but  Lord  Balcarres  will  soon  return  and 
heal  us  with  his  wisdom."  [Memtnrt  of  Jam**,  earl  of  Dal- 
carret,  quoted  in  the  Lire*  of  the  Lmdmyt,  vol.  ii.  page  106.] 
His  lordship  died  in  exile  at  Breda.  30th  August  1659,  and 
his  body  having  been  brought  to  Scotland,  was  interred  at 
Balcarres.  Cowley,  styled  by  Lord  Lindsay  the  minstrel  of 
the  Cavaliers,  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  upon  his 
thus  eonclu  : 


The  first  earl  of  Balcarres  had  married,  in  1640,  the  lady 
Anna  Mackentie,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Colin,  first  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  had  issue  Charles  and  Colin,  who  both  suc- 
ceeded hira  in  the  earldom,  and  three  daughters:  Anne,  who 
died  a  nun;  Sophia,  a  lady  remarkable  for  her  liveliness  and 
spirit,  who  accomplished  the  escape  of  her  stepfather,  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in  1680,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page  holding  op  her  train,  and  who  married  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Campbell,  Argyle's  third  son  by  his  first 
wife;  and  Harriet,  who  Iwcamc  the  wife  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  Baronet,  of  Auchinbreck.  The  countess  of  Bal- 
carres married  a  second  time,  in  1671,  Archibald,  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  of  Argyle,  beheaded  in  1685. 

The  eldest  son,  Charles,  second  earl  of  Balcarres,  did  not 
long  survive  his  father,  dying  unmarried  on  the  15th  October 
1662,  when  only  tw  elve  years  old,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  second  son,  Colin,  succeeded  his  brother.  He  way  an 
episcopalian,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  staunch  adhe- 
rence to  James  the  Seventh.  Lord  Lindsay  rel.ites  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  London,  and  was  presented  to  King 
Charles  by  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
tremely  handsome,  the  king  was  pleased  with  1 
He  said  he  had  loved  his  father,  and  would  be  a  father  to 
him  himself,  and  though  so  young  he  gave  hirn  the  command 
of  a  select  troop  of  horse,  composed  of  one  hundred  loyal  gen- 
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tlemen  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  during  the  recent 
troubles,  and  had  half-a-crown  a-day.  [  /.ires  of  Ike  butdiatpi, 
vol  ii.  p.  120.]  Uis  majeatv  had  previously  settled  on  Lady 
Balearres  and  the  longest  liver  of  her  two  sons  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  on  her  giving  up,  daring  their  minori- 
ty, the  patent  of  the  hereditary  government  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  their  father.  Eari  Colin  mar- 
ried early,  and  there  is  a  romance  attending  his  marriage  of  a 
peculiarly  affecting  nature.  The  young  Mademoiselle  Mau- 
ritia  de  Nassau,  sister  of  Lady  Arlington  and  the  countess  of 
Ossnry,  and  daughter  of  I-ouisa  de  Nassau,  count  of  Bever- 
waert  and  Anverqucrque  in  Holland,  a  natural  son  of  Mau- 
rice prince  af  Orange,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  him,  and 
erelong  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  On  this  occa- 
sion, says  I-ord  Ijndsay,  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  the  Third,  presented  his  fair  kinswoman  with  a  pair 
of  magnificent  emerald  ear-rings,  as  his  wedding  gift.  On 
the  marriage  day,  when  the  wedding  party  were  assembled  in 
the  church,  and  the  brido  was  at  the  altar,  to  their  dismay 
no  bridegroom  appeared.  The  eari,  it  seems,  had  forgotten 
tho  day  fixed  for  his  marriage,  and  was  found,  in  his  night- 
gown and  slippers,  quietly  eating  his  breakfast  He  hurried 
instantly  to  the  church,  but  in  his  haste  left  the  wedding 
ring  in  his  writing  case.  A  friend  in  the  company  gave  him 
one.  The  ceremony  proceeded,  and  without  looking  at  the 
ring  he  had  received,  he  placed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  fair 
It  was  a  mourning  ring,  with  the  morthead 
s !    On  perceiving  it,  at  the  close  of  the  cer- 

impreasion  on  her  mind  that  she  declared  she  should  die  with- 
in the  year,  a  presentiment  which  was  too  truly  fulfilled. 
[Ibid.,  p.  121.] 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  I<ord  Balearres  went  to  sea 
with  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  with  his  royal  highness  in 
the  well-fought  Kittle  of  Solcbay,  28th  May  1672.  He  was 
admitted  a  privy  councillor  3d  .Tune  1680,  and  in  1682  he- 
eauie  sheriff  of  Fifeshire.  After  the  accession  of  James  the 
Seventh  he  was  appointed,  3d  September  1686,  one  of  the 
Council  of  Six.  or  commissioners  of  tho  treasury,  in  whom 
the  Scottish  administration  was  lodged.  When  the  prince  of 
Orange  prepared  to  invade  Britain,  the  earl  of  Balearres  and 
his  friend  the  earl  of  Cromarty  proposed  to  the  esri  of  Perth, 
the  chancellor,  with  the  money  then  in  the  Scottish  exche- 
quer, about  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  levy  ten  battalions  of 
foot,  to  form  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  from  the 
Highland*,  to  raise  the  arricre  van  and  to  select  about  twelve 
thousand  horse  out  of  them,  and  with  this  force  and  three  or 
fi.ur  thousand  regular  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  an  army 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  commanded  by  General  Dong- 
las  and  [yord  Dundee,  to  march  to  York,  and  keep  all  the 
northern  counties  in  order.  This  plan  was  disapproved  of  by 
Lord  Melfort,  sole  secretary  of  state,  ajlv '  sent  orders  for  the 
small  army  on  foot  instantly  to  march  into  England,  to  rein- 
force the  English  army.  On  rumours  of  the  landing  of  the 
prince  reaching  Scotland,  Wd  Balearres  was  sent  by  the 
council  to  London  U>  ascertain  the  state  of  matters.  With 
l>ord  Dundee  he  waited  upon  the  king  a  day  or  two  after 
his  return  from  his  flight  to  Feversham,  and  was  affection- 
ately received.  At  the  request  of  James  they  took  a  walk 
with  his  majesty  in  the  Mall.  The  king  asked  them  how 
they  came  to  be  with  him,  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken 
him  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  Lord  Balearres  said  their 
fidelity  to  so  good  a  master  would  ever  be  the  name,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  I.ord 
Dundee  al*o  made  the  strongest  professions  of  duty.  The 
poor  king  then  demanded,  "  Will  you  two,  as  eentlemen,  say 


you  have  still  attachment  to  me?"  They  both  replied,  "  Sir, 
we  do."  "  Will  yon,"  said  James,  "  give  me  vour  hands  upon 
it,  as  men  of  honour  V  They  did  so.  "Well,"  continued 
the  king,  '•  I  see  yon  are  the  men  I  always  took  yon  to  be 
You  shall  know  all  my  intentions.  1  can  no  longer  remain 
liere  but  as  a  cipher,  or  be  a  prisoner  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  yon  know  there  is  but  a  small  distance  between  the  pri- 
sons and  the  graves  of  kings ;  therefore  I  go  for  France  im- 
mediately. When  there,  you  shall  have  my  instructions,— 
yon,  Lord  Balearres,  shall  have  a  commission  to  manage  my 
civil  affairs,  and  vou,  Lord  Dundee,  to  command  my  troops 
in  Scotland."    [Lire*  of  the  Uudsa^s,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

After  James  was  gone,  I»rd  Balearres  waited  on  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was  well  known.  The  prince  said  he 
doubted  not  of  his  lordship's  attachment  to  him  at  the  con- 
vention. The  carl  replied,  that  although  he  had  the  utmost 
respect  for  his  highness,  he  could  hare  no  band  in  turning 
out  his  king,  who  had  been  a  kind  master  to  him,  however 
imprudent  in  many  things.  The  prince  twice  thereafter  spoke 
to  him  on  the  same  subject,  but  at  last  told  him  to  beware 
how  he  behaved  himself,  for  if  he  transgressed  the  law,  he 
should  be  left  to  it  Lords  Balearres  and  Dundee  then 
returned  to  Scotland,  where,  with  the  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  they  received  a  commission  from  King  Jsmes  to 
call  a  new  convention  at  Stirling.  After  Dundee  had  gone 
north  to  raise  forces  in  King  James'  behalf,  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, who  was  president  of  the  parliament  had  been  invested 
with  full  powers,  to  imprison  suspected  persona,  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  infantry  to  Fife,  to  take  Lord  Balearres  prisoner. 
He  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  confined  in  the  common 
gaol,  where  at  first  he  had  liberty  to  see  his  friends.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  convention,  however,  some  intercepted 
letters,  directed  to  him  by  the  carl  of  Melfort,  were  read ; 
wherein,  after  assurances  of  speedy  relief,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  had  been  cut  off  that  he  and  Lord  Balcirres  hail 
often  spoken  off.  and  then  these  things  had  never  happened, 
-  but  when  we  get  the  power,"  it  was  added,  «  we  will  make 
these  men  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  In  hi  . 
memorial  to  King  James,  Lord  Balcarret  solemnly  denial 
that  he  had  ever  heard  Lord  Melfort  use  any  such  expres- 
sions, and  in  the  convention  he  was  defended  by  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  Melfort  had 
written  the  letters  on  purpose  to  injure  Lord  Balearres,  with 
whom  he  was  on  very  ill  terms.  Influenced  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  however,  the  convention  voted  his  lordship  close 
prisoner  in  the  tolbonth.  where  he  remained  for  four  months. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  he  was  removed  to  that  fortress,  and  not  released  titl 
after  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killierrankie,  and  consequent 
dispersion  of  his  army.  When  confined  to  the  castle  he  is 
said  to  have  seen  the  gltost  of  his  friend  Dundee  one  morning 
at  daybreak.  The  story  is  thus  related.  "The  spectre, 
drawing  aside  tike  curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very  steadfastly 
upon  the  earl,  after  which  it  moved  towards  the  t 
remained  there  for  some  time  in  a  leaning  p« 
walked  out  of  the  chamber  without  uttering  one  word.  Lord 
Balearres,  in  great  surprise,  though  not  suspecting  that  which 
he  saw  to  be  an  apparition,  called  out  repeatedly  to  his  friend 
to  stop,  but  received  no  answer,  and  subsequently  learned 
that  at  the  very  moment  this  shadow  stood  before  him  Dun- 
dee had  breathed  his  last  near  the  field  of  Killiecrankie." 
[Lnir's  Memorials,  PrefOon,  Aotice  Ay  C.  Kirtpatrick 
SKnrpt,  K$q.  p.  sd  quoted  fry  Lord  L.W*ry  ]  Lord  Balear- 
res had  no  doubt  been  dreaming  of  Dundee,  and  the  vision 
which  ho  thus  saw  had  been  but  the  vivid  impression  of  his 
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He  had  no  sooner  regained  his  freedom  than  he  engaged 
deeply  in  the  plot  set  on  foot  by  Sir  James  Montgomery  of 
SkelmoHy,  for  the  restoration  of  King  James,  and  on  iU  dis- 
covery, in  1690,  he  thought  it  advisablo  to  retire  to  the  con- 
tinent. He  first  went  to  Holland  to  visit  his  first  wife's  rela- 
tions, and  then  proceeded  through  Flanders  in  a  coach  with 
some  friends  on  his  way  to  France.  At  one  part  of  the 
journey  he  was  proceeding  on  foot  with  a  guide  through  a 
wood  to  the  next  stage,  when  he  met  with  a  party  of  ban- 
ditti, who  seized  and  robbed  him,  and  were  going  to  kill  him, 
but  on  promuing  them  a  good  ransom  they  spared  his  life. 
He  remembered  that  the  Jesuits  had  a  college  at  Douay,  from 
which  they  were  distant  thirty  miles — they,  he  said,  woidd 
pay  his  ransom.  The  thieves  agreed  for  one  hundred  pis- 
1 1  ill's,  and  took  his  oath  never  to  discover  them.  The  money 
was  paid,  and  he  got  his  liberty,  and  went  to  the  college, 
where  he  fuund  the  famous  Father  Pctre.  The  priests  treat- 
ed him  with  great  kindness,  got  him  clothes,  and  lent  him 

magf  on  bk  bilk  [Urn  of  At  Lindsays,  vol  ii.  p.  17*] 

On  his  arrival  nt  St  Gcrmains.  he  waited  on  the  exiled 
monarch,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  queen,  he  was  received 
with  great  affection.  He  delivered  to  King  James  the  cari- 
ous memoir,  drawn  up  by  himself,  which,  with  the  title  of 
'  An  Acrount  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1689,'  was  published  in  1714  at  London,  and  after- 
wards in  1754  at  Edinburgh;  a  work  which  has  entitled  I^ord 
Balcarres  to  a  place  in  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
T)m!  manuscripts  from  which  these  editions  we 
ing  been,  in  several  instances,  corrupted  and  interpolated, 
(-on!  Lindsay  has  printed  the  Memoir  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  for  the  first  time  in  its  original  state. 

Lord  BaVarrvs  remained  for  six  months  at  St.  Gcrmains, 
in  great  familiarity  with  King  James;  but  hia  old  opponent, 
!s>rd  Melfort,  and  the  priests,  becoming  jealous  of  the  favour 
shown  to  him.  artfully  forged  a  calumny  against  him,  and  he 
was  forbid  the  court.  He  retired  to  the  south  of  France, 
whence  he  addressed  an  expoHtulatnry  letter  to  the  king,  as 
his  father,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  done  to  King  Charles 
the  Second  in  his  exile.  James  soon  wrote  to  him,  inviting 
him  back  again,  owning  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  but 
the  earl  refused  to  return.  After  passing  ■  year  in  Prance, 
he  went  to  Brussels,  then  to  Utrecht,  and  sending  for  his  wife 
and  family  from  Scotland,  resided  there  some  years  in  tran- 
y,  in  society  with  Bayle.  Leclerc,  and  other  learned 
He  had  married  a  second  time.  Lady  Jean  Carnegie, 
.  daughter  of  David  carl  of  Northesk.  By  this  lady  he 
Iri !  a  daughter,  Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
fifth  earl  of  Keltic,  and  after  his  death,  of  James  third  Vis- 
count Kingston,  attainted  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
whom  also  she  survived.  His  second  countess  died  in  King 
Charles's  reign,  and  he  married  a  third  time.  Lady  Jean  Ker, 
p-itemally  Drummond.  only  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh, youngest  son  of  John  earl  of  Perth,  the  cousin  of  that 
enrl  of  Perth  who  was  chanccBor  of  Scotland  under  King 
James.  By  this  lady  he  was  father  of  Colin,  I>ord  Cummer- 
land,  master  of  Balcarres,  who  died  unmarried  in  November 
1708,  »nd  IjiHv  Margaret  Lindsay,  who  married  John  earl  of 
Wjgtou,  and  had  one  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Archibald 
Primrose. 

Owing  to  his  long  exile,  and  his  carelessness  in 
matters,  Lord  Balcarres'  affairs  in  Scotland  fell  into 
and  be  found  himself  five  thousand  pounds  in  debt.  Many 
applications  were  made  to  King  William  to  permit  bim  to  ro- 
tnm  to  Scotland.  In  Carstares'  State  Fapert,  (page  630.) 
will  he  found  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  Car- 
^sccrctsiry  of  BtAtp  for  ^c^Jtliind^  d^tod  TTolyt^MMi  h)ttH 


31st  August  1700,  recommending  his  being  allowed  to  return. 
Carstares  had  already  spoken  to  Dof  William  in  Lord  Bal- 
carres' behalf.  His  lordship  had  walked  on  foot,  as  usual,  to 
the  Hague,  to  solicit  his  favour.  Carstam  told  the  king,  a 
man  he  bad  once  favoured  was  in  so  low  a  condition  that  he 
had  footed  it  from  Utrecht  that  morning  to  desire  him  to 
speak  for  him.  "If  that  be  the  case,"  said  he,  " let  him  go 
home,  he  has  suffered  enough  already."  Lord  Balcarres  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  1700,  aftei 
an  exile  of  ten  years.    [Lives  of  the  Lindsagt,  voL  ii.  p.  190.] 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  Lord  Balcarros  went  to 
court,  to  wait  on  her  Majesty,  and  as  Lord  Lindsay  adds,  to 
negotiate  for  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  had  an  early  friend- 
ship, and  who  often  said  he  was  the  pleosantest  companion 
he  ever  knew,  got  him  a  rent-charge  of  five  hundred  pounds 
••year,  for  ten  years,  upon  the  crown  lands  of  Orkney,  as  ho 
had  lost  his  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  at  the 
Revolution.  The  grant,  dated  May  29,  1701,  prooeeds  on 
the  consideration  of  Anne,  countess  of  Balcarres,  having  sur- 
rendered the  heritable  right  to  the  government  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  This  rent-charge  his  necessities  compelled 
him  afterwards  to  sell.  Although  admitted  a  privy  councillor 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  talked  of  at  likely  to  bo  appointed 
lord-justice-general,  he  hold  no  public  office  subsequently  to 
the  Revolution.  [Ibid,  page  103.] 

Lord  Balcarres  supported  the  treatv  or  union,  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  his  old  predilections  for 
the  Stuarts  returned,  and  he  joined  the  standard  of  the  Pre- 
tender. After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  bis  friend  tlm 
duke  of  Marlborough  interposed  his  good  offices  on  bis  behalf, 
and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  by  whose  exertions  principally  the 
rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  being  also  favourable  to  him, 
on  surrendering  he  was  subjected  to  no  other  punishment 
than  being  confined  to  his  own  house,  with  a  single  dragoon 
to  attend  him,  till  the  passing  of  Hie  bill  of  indemnity.  His 
latter  years  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Balcarres.  He  was 
fond  of  books  and  added  to  his  library.  He  had  also  a  taste 
for  art,  and  during  his  residence  in  Holland  collected  several 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  Lord  Balcarres.  He  caused  a  handsome  village  to 
be  built  below  his  bouse,  which  is  named  after  himself,  Colins- 
burgh,  now  •  burgh  of  barony  under  the  Balcarres  family, 
and  a  thriving  place.  He  died  in  1722,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  He  bad  married,  a  fourth  time,  Lady  Margaret  Camp- 
bell, eldest  daughter  of  James,  second  earl  of  Loudon,  and  by 
her,  besides  several  children  who  died  young,  be  had  four 
who  survived  him,  namely,  two  sons,  Alexander,  fourth  earl 
of  Balcarres,  and  James,  fifth  carl,  and  two  daughters.  Lady 
Eleanor  Lindsay,  married  to  the  Hon.  James  Frascr  of  Lon- 
may,  third  son  of  William,  eleventh  Lord  Salton,  and  L*d« 
Elixabeth,  familiarly  called  Lady  Betty  Lindsay,  who  died  at 
Edinburgh,  12th  March,  1744,  unmarried. 

Alexander,  fourth  earl  of  Balcarres,  entered  the  array  at  ar 
early  age,  and  was  first  an  ensign  and  then  a  lieutenant  in 
the  horse  grenadier  guards.  He  next  became  a  captain  in 
Lord  Orkney's  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Flanders,  in  which 
he  served  from  1707  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  in  all  the 
battles  and  most  of  the  sieges  during  that  time,  was  wounded 
at  St.  Vaunt,  and  was  la  died  upon  by  all  as  an  active,  in- 
trepid and  skilful  officer.  Lord  Lindsay  qnotes  a  spirited 
reply  of  his  which  is  still  remembered  and  cited  in  illustration 
of  his  character.  A  portion  of  the  British  army,  in  which  1m 
had  •  command,  besieging  a  town  in  Flanders,  was  in  its 
turn  threatened  by  a  superior  force.  Ab  he  voted  for  perse- 
verance in  the  siege,  he  was  asked,  "  What  then  have  we  to 
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retreat  upon?"  "  Upon  Heaven!"  wu  his  reply — and  thry 
ultimately  took  the  town,  [Z.ire#  of  the  l.mdtayt,  roL  ii.  p. 
202.]  He  was  in  Ireland  with  his  regiment  at  the  time  his 
father  and  brother  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  their 
participation  in  that  outbreak  made  him  low  all  expectation 
of  promotion  in  the  army.  He  returned  home,  and,  in  1718, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Scott  of  Scntstarvet,  in 
Fife.  In  1732  he  wu  promoted  to  a  company  in  the  foot 
guards,  the  highest  military  rank  he  ever  attained.  At  the 
general  election  1734,  he  was  ohoaen  one  of  the  sixteen  re- 
presentative peer*  of  Scotland.  He  died  21st  July,  1736. 
By  hia  countess,  who  survived  him  till  4th  September  ITfifl. 
he  had  no  issue,  and  was  consequently  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther. 

James,  fifth  earl  of  Balcarres,  was  born  14th  November, 
1 691.  Preferring  the  naval  to  the  military  service,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  went  to  sea  on  board  the  Ipswich,  commanded 
by  Captain  Robert  Kirkton,  an  excellent  officer,  with  whom 
he  remained  five  years,  and  through  whose  means  he  became 
lieutenant  of  the  Portland.  In  that  ship  he  suffered  much 
hardship  for  nearly  three  years,  and  lost  his  health,  which 
obliged  him  to  observe  the  strictest  temperance  in  his  habits, 
and  he  became  so  much  accustomed  to  it  that  he  persevered 
in  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  characteristic  anec- 
dote is  related  by  Lord  Lindsay  :  "  Like  most  other  gay  and 
handsome  young  men.  he  was  fond  of  showing  off  his  natural 
graces  to  the  best  advantage,  and.  on  the  day  appointed  for 
his  examination  as  lieutenant,  he  waited  upon  his  judges  in  a 
rich  suit  of  clothes,  with  red  silk  stockings  and  pink  heels  to 
his  shoes ;  his  examiners  were  a  set  of  rough  seamen  in  sail- 
ors' jackets,  who  abhorred  dandyism.  They  determined  not 
to  let  him  pass,  and  sent  him  hack  to  sea  for  six  months 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  reappeared  before  the  nau- 
tical tribunal,  a  wiser  man— in  a  sailor's  dress,  with  a  quid  of 
tobacco  in  his  cheek, — passed  a  most  rigid  examination  witb 
great  credit,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  he 
had  acquitted  himself  equally  to  their  satisfaction  six  months 
before, — '  but  wo  were*  determined,'  said  they,  '  not  to  pass 
you  till  you  were  cured  of  your  puppyism,  which  will  not  do 
for  a  saiior.'  *  [lire*  of  the  Living*,  vol.  iL  p.  197.]  His 
ship  being  paid  off  at  the  peace,  he  returned  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  to  Scotland.  He  opposed  his  father's  inclinations 
to  join  the  Pretender,  but  finding  him  bent  upon  it,  he  re- 
solved to  accompany  him.  He  and  his  friend,  the  Master  of 
Sinclair,  with  the  help  of  others,  levied  three  troops  of  gentle- 
men, who  acted  as  common  soldiers.  Of  this  body  he  was 
one  of  the  three  captains.  At  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  five 
squadrons  of  dragoons  ran  away  before  three  squadrons  of 
them.  They  kept  together  and  in  order,  acting  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  and  when  the  Highlanders  returned  from 
the  pursuit,  upon  the  left  wing  being  beat,  they  had  these 
squadrons  to  rally  to.  This  saved  the  army,  and  Lord  Mar- 
ischal,  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Marr,  came  to  their  front,  and 
thanked  the  wholo  body  for  their  behaviour.  [Lady  Anne 
Barnard,  quoted  in  Lire*  of  the  Lmdtay$,  vol.  ii.  p.  198.] 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  be  was  concealed  for 
some  time  in  the  castle  of  Newark,  now  ruinous,  about  three 
miles  from  Balcarres,  and  then  belonging  to  the  Anstruthers. 
One  of  the  young  ladies,  we  are  informed,  concealed  him  in  a 
secret  room  communicating  with  her  apartment,  and  situated 
near  the  leads  of  the  bouse.  To  furnish  him  with  food  wo- 
man's wit  came  to  her  aid.  She  feigned  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite, the  cravings  of  which  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  declared  she  could  not  bear  to  be  seen  eating.  In  conse- 
quence, all  her  meals  were  brought  to  her  room  that  she  might 
ent  by  herself ;  and  the  supply  her  pretended  voracity  required 


served  to  satisfy  both.  His  aunt,  the  countess  of  Stair,  repre- 
sented him  to  General  Cadogan  as  drawn  into  the  rebellion  by  his 
father  against  his  will,  and  solicited  a  remission  for  him,  which 
was  granted,  at  the  joint  request  of  Cadogan  and  Lord  Stan- 
hope, by  George  the  First,  who  soon  after  gave  young  Lind- 
say a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Royal  North  British 
dragoons,  or  Scots  Grays,  commanded  by  his  uncle.  Sir  James 
Campbell.  He  was  in  that  station  when  he  succeeded  ar 
l."T'i  Balcarres,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1736.  He 
then  went  to  London,  gained  the  good-will  of  the  earl  of  Ilav, 
the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpok 
and  got  the  command  of  a  troop,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  continent.  At  the  battlo  of  Dcttingen,  fought  16th  June 
1743,  he  commanded  one  of  the  squadrons  of  his  regiment, 
and  was  by  some  of  the  generals  recommended  to  George  the 
Second  as  deserving  a  higher  rank.  The  king  "  fell  into  a 
and  told  the  minister  that  he  had  occasion  to  know 
that  no  person  who  had  ever  drawn  his  sword  in  the 
Stuart  cause  should  ever  rise  to  command,  and  that  it  was 
best  to  tell  Lord  Balcarres  so  at  once."  The  earl,  in  conse- 
quence, resolved  to  quit  the  army,  which  he  did  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenoy,  where  his  gallant  uncle.  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, received  a  mortal  wound.  His  lordship  tow  retired  to 
his  seat  at  Balcarres,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estates.  In  the  old  Statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  Kilconquhar,  Fifeshire,  he  is  described  as  a  noble- 
man distinguished  by  the  benevolence  of  hia  heart,  the  liber- 
ality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  uncommon  extent  of  lib 
knowledge,  particularly  in  history  and  agriculture,  and  at 
among  the  first  who  brought  fanning  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  country.  [Stat.  Ace.  vol.  ix.  p.  296.]  Whet 
almost  sixty  years  of  age,  Lord  Balcarres  married.  He  ha< 
met  at  the  waters  of  Moffat,  Miss  Anne  Dalrymple,  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Dalrymple,  of  Castleton,  knight,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  North 
Berwick,  knight,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session.  Shs 
was  bom  25th  December  1727,  and  married  Lord  Balcarres 
at  Edinburgh  24th  October  1749,  when  only  twenty-two. 
They  had  eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  this  large  fam- 
ily the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  or  Barnard  [see  Bab- 
RABS,  Lady  Anne]  was  the  eldest.  Lord  Balcarres  died  at 
Balcarres,  20th  February  1768,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

In  his  old  age  he  was  extremely  deaf.  The  death  of  his 
brother,  in  1736,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  had  so 
nervously  affected  him  that  it  suddenly  deprived  him  of  bis 
sense  of  bearing,  which  was  never  restored.  He  wrote  a  Sys- 
tem of  Agriculture,  and  Memoirs  of  his  family,  from  which 


sistance  in  drawing  up  his  account  of  the  Balcarres  family 
The  manuscript  was  for  a  time  lost,  but  waa  ultimately  recov- 
ered. Lady  Anne  Lindsay  says  it  was  lent  to  the  brother  of 
her  governess,  a  herald  in  the  office  of  the  Lord  I  Jon  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  his  death  was  sold  among  his  books.  Many 
years  afterwards  it  was  discovered  on  a  stall  by  a  person  who 
bought  it  for  a  shilling,  and  returned  it  to  a  member  of  the 
Balcarres  family.  Lady  Anne  arranged  it  as  well  as  its  state 
permitted,  but  altered  nothing,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  it  A 
continuation  was  written  by  her  brother,  Alexander,  the  sixth 
earl.  From  this  valuable  family  history  copious  extracts  are 
given  by  Lord  Lindsay  in  his  interesting  biographical  work- 
Karl  James  was  also  the  author  of  a  poetical  epistle,  addressed 
to  his  wife,  written  after  reading  Thomson's  Seasons,  "  my 
first,"  he  says,  "and  probably  last  essay  in  poetry."  Of 
Thomson  he  says,  "  I  lived  a  winter  with  the  man  at  Bath ; 
he  had  nothing  amiable  in  his  conversation,  and  I  expected 
little  from  his  writings,  and  never  had  before  read  them ;  yet 
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his  Seasons  are  truly  poetic,— his  descriptions  beautiful,  re- 
flection* wise."  [tim  of  the  Lmdtayt,  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  and 
note.'] 

Ilia  eldest  son  but  second  child.  Alexander,  the  sixth  earl 
of  Balcarre*,  was  bom  18th  January  1752,  and  when  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  army  a?  ac  ensign  in  the  53d  foot, 
and  joined  hia  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  He  next  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  remained  two  years,  studying  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  On  his  return  he  became,  in  1771,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  43d  or  Royal  Highlanders.  In  177S  he  was 
appointed,  by  purchase,  all  his  commissions  had  been  bought, 
major  of  his  old  regiment,  the  53d,  with  which  he  embarked  for 
Canada,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war.  In  1777 
he  commanded  the  light  infantry  in  he  unfortunate  army 
under  General  Bargoyne,  and  at  the  battle  near  Ticonderago, 
7th  July  of  that  year,  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  thigh. 
Thirteen  balls  passed  through  his  jacket,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  yet  the  wound  was  alight.  At  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment of  light  infantry  be  stormed  and  carried  the  lines  «l 
Hubert  ii.  On  the  7th  of  October  following,  on  the  fall  of 
the  gallant  brigadier-general  Krazer,  the  command  devolved 
on  Lord  Balcarres,  who  having  previously  fortified  his  battal- 
ion in  a  very  strong  manner,  at  the  head  of  his  light  infantry 
was  enabled  to  repulse  the  American  army  commanded  by 
General  Arnold,  although  victorious  on  every  other  point-  A 
few  days  thereafter,  however,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  with 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  Burgoyne's  convention  with  Gen- 
eral Gates  at  Saratoga  on  the  thirteenth  October.  He  ob- 
tained his  liberty  two  years  afterwards,  in  1779,  and  on  his 
return  home  be  married,  at  London,  1st  June  1780,  his  ouu- 
sb-german,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress,  by  a  second 
marriage,  of  Charles  Dalrymple,  Esq.  of  North  Berwick. 
While  he  remained  a  prisoner  be  had  been  appointed  a  lieu- 
I  in  tbe  24th  regiment,  and  in  February  1782  he 
1  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  constituted  lieu  ten - 
ant-cotenel  commandant  of  the  second  battalion  of  71»t  foot, 
then  formed  into  a  separate  regiment,  and  called  the  second 
71st  regiment  of  foot. 

At  the  general  election  of  1784,  Lord  Balcarres  was  chosen 
one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland.    To  tbe 

that  Yes 


the  forfeited  estates,  he  gave  his  warmest  support.  In  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  of  Lord  Thurlow,  then  lord-chancellor,  as  to 
where  the  persons  to  whom  the  estates  originally  belonged 
had  resided,  and  what  services  they  had  been  engaged  in, 
since  tbe  two  rebellions  for  which  their  ancestors  and  them- 
selves bad  suffered,  Lord  Balcarres  made  a  very  eloquent  and 
,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  the  following 
Banished  their  country,  their  properties  confis- 
erished  in  every  thing  but  their  national 
spirit,  they  offered  their  services  to  foreign  princes,  in  whose 
armies  they  were  promoted  to  important  commands  and 
trusts,  which  they  discharged  with  fidelity ;  but  the  moment 
they  saw  a  prospect  of  return  to  their  friends  and  restoration 
to  tbe  bosom  of  their  country,  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
that  hesitated ;  they  resigned  those  high  stations,  and  from 


They  were, 

indeed,  returned  to  their  friends,  and  received  with  open 
arms,  nor,  in  the  course  of  those  twelve  years,  was  there  a 
man  who  had  -abandoned  his  chief  because  he  was  poor,  or 
had  deserted  him  because  the  heavy  hand  of  adversity  hung 
over  his  bead.  A  few  more  years  promoted  them  to  com- 
mands in  the  British  service;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lata  war,  we  again  see  armies  rushing  from  the  Highlanda, 
bat  not  with  the  sam 


They  had  already  fully  established  their  attachment  to  tbcit 
sovereign,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
They  hail  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  their  king,  and  ul 
the  two  houses  of  parliament;  but  they  now  found  them- 
selves impelled  by  a  further  motive, — they  saw  themselves 
commanded  by  their  former  chieftains, — they  hoped  that,  by 
the  effusion  of  their  blood,  by  the  extraordinary  ardour  and  zeal 
they  would  show  in  the  service,  they  should  one  day  see  their 
leader*  legally  re-established  in  their  paternal  estate*,  and  be 
enabled  to  receive  from  them  those  kindnesses  and  attentions 
which  they  had  so  generously  bestowed  upon  them  in  their 
adversity.  It  was  this  hope,  and  these  ideas  only,  that  put  a 
stop  to  those  emigrations  which  had  almost  depopulated  tbe 
northern  parts  of  tbe  kingdom."  In  reply,  the  lord -chancel- 
lor, after  disclaiming  any  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  char- 
acters or  impeaching  the  merits  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  in 
whose  favour  this  act  of  grace  had  been  brought  forward, 
proceeded  to  say,  "  It  was  fortunate  for  those  bravo  men  that, 
from  what  he  had  said,  he  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
their  merits  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  manner  so  truly  hon- 
ourable to  them,  and  the  best  calculated  to  do  them  the  jus- 
tice they  deserved.  He  rejoiced  that  their  merits  bad  now 
received  the  highest  remuneration,  the  praise  of  a  soldier  who 
had  distinguished  himself  so  eminentlv  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  that  his  competency  to  distribute  either  censure  or 
approbation  on  military  merit  became  unquestionable,  and 
thence  his  applause  was  an  honour  superior  to  all  reward.  Sc 
well  satisfied  was  he  with  what  had  fallen  from  tbe  noble 
lurd  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  he  declared  be  would 
desire  no  better  proof  of  the  merits  of  tlie  persons  coifcemcd." 
This  benevolent  and  important  bill  passed  on  the  18th  of 
August,  178-1.  He  was  rechosen  a  representative  Scottish 
peer  at  the  elections  of  1790,  1802,  1806,  and  1807.  He  had 
been  colonel  of  the  63d  foot  since  the  27th  August,  1789 
and  in  1798  be  had  the  rank  of  major-general. 

On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  war  that  year,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  civil  government  and  command  of  hia  majesty's 
forces  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  alienee  of  Marshal  Con- 
way the  governor.  While  in  that  command  he  undertook 
and  carried  on  the  correspondence  with  the  army  of  La 
Vendee,  and  the  establishment  of  the  lines  of  communications 
with  its  chiefs  and  those  of  the  Chouans,  a  business  on  which 


he  prided  himself,  and  from  which  he  had  great  expectations, 
but  which,  being  mismanaged  at  home,  came  to  nothing. 

In  1794  Lord  Balcarres  was  named  to  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  when-  he  arrived  in  April  1795.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  the  Maroons  broke  out  in  rebellion,  for 
the  suppression  of  which  he  at  once  adopted  the  most  spirited 
and  judicious  measures,  and  was  successful  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  revolt.  His  exertions  were  acknowledged  by  the 
House  of  Assembly.  22d  April  1796,  voting  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  guineas  for  the  purchase  of  a  sword  to  be  presented 
to  him  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  colony.  In  an- 
swer, his  lordship  congratulated  the  assembly  that  "  during 
their  contest  with  an  enemy  the  most  ferocious  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  history— an  army  of  savages,  who  had 
indiscriminately  massacred  every  prisoner  whom  the  fate  of 
war  had  placed  in  their  power— no  barbaritv,  nor  a  single  act 
of  retaliation,  had  sullied  the  brightness  of  their  arms."  In 
1798  he  became  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1801  he  resigned 
his  government  of  Jamaica,  and  returned  to  Kngland,  and  on 
the  25th  September  1803,  he  attained  to  the  full  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Having  met  with  an  accident  which  lamed  him  for 
life,  he  resided  in  his  latter  years  at  Haigh  Hall,  near  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  the  Haigh  property  being  the  inheritance  of 
hi*  countess,  on  failure  of  male  issue  in  her  maternal  family. 
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that  of  Sir  Robert  Rradshaigh  of  Haigh,  baronet,  her  lady- 
ship's great-grandfather.  Beside*  the  continuation  of  hi* 
father's  Memoirs,  already  mentioned,  Lord  Balcarres  com- 
menced 1  Anecdotes  of  a  Soldier's  Life,'  which  he  did  not  fin- 
ish. In  the  third  rolume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  is 
inserted  an  interesting  selection  from  his  public  despatches 
and  private  correspondence  during  the  Maroon  war.  He  died 
March  27th,  1825.  He  had  issue,  James  l.ord  Lindsay,  the 
seventh  earl  of  Balcarres,  three  other  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  the  lute  Mr.  Jamea 
Stuart,  younger  of  Dunesrn,  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
I-ord  Balcarres.  Speaking  of  General  Arnold,  the  celebrated 
American  renegade,  he  says  that  he  "  resided  in  England  af- 
ter the  war,  bnt  was  treated  lit  various  times  in  a  way  not 
likely  to  lead  other*  to  emulate  ni*  treasonable  conduct.  He 
wa»  with  the  king  (George  the  Third)  one  day  when  I /Til 
Balcarres,  who  had  fought  under  General  Burgoyne  in  the 
Saratoga  campaign,  (and  had  been  specially  opposed  to  him 
in  the  action  of  October  7,  1777,  when  his  little  redoubt  saved 
the  British  army.)  was  presented.  The  king  introduced 
them.  '  What.  Sire !'  said  the  earl,  drawing  up  his  form, 
and  retreating,  'the  traitor  Arnold?"  The  consequence  was 
a  challenge  from  Arnold.  They  met,  and  it  wo*  arranged 
that  the  parties  should  fire  by  signal  Arnold  fired,  and  Lord 
Balcarre*,  turning  on  his  heel,  wa*  walking  away,  when  Ar- 
nold exclaimed,  '  Why  don't  you  fire,  my  lord  ?'  '  Sir,'  said 
Lord  Balcarre*.  looking  over  hi*  shoulder,  '  1  leave  you  to  the 
cxecntioner!'"  [Stwtrt't  Thrte  Tear*  m  North  America, 
vol.  ii.  p.  462.1 

The  Hon.  Rol>ert  Lindsay,  second  son  of  the  fifth  earl  of 
Balcarres,  bora  in  1754,  was  many  years  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Having  served  his  time,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  superintendency  of  Sylhet,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Bengal,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune.  While  still  a 
resident  in  India,  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Leuchar*  in  Fife, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1789  he  bought  from  his 
elder  brother  the  lands  of  Balcarres.  He  married  his  cousin 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Preston  - 
field,  baronet,  and  had  issue  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  wrote  some  interesting  'Anecdote*  of  an  Indian  Life' 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  lindsay*. 
He  died  in  1836.  and  was  succeeded  by  hi*  eldest  son. 
Colonel  James  Lindsay  of  Balcarres  and  Leuchara,  grenadier 
guards,  colonel  of  the  Fifeshirc  militia,  and  formerly  member 
of  parliament  for  Fifeshire.  By  hi*  second  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  baronet  of  Westville,  he  had 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  baronet,  born  in  1824.  younger  of  Bal- 
carres, author  of  '  Alfred,  a  Drama,'  and  1  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  a  Tragedy,'  another  son,  named  Koliert,  and  three 
daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  married  in  1846  her  cousin 
I-ord  Lindsay,  the  author  of  the  live*  of  the  I indsay*. 

Three  of  the  fifth  earl's  sons,  Colin.  James  and  John, 
were  officers  in  the  army.  The  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  boni  5th 
April  1755,  purchased  an  ensigncy  in  November  1771,  in  the 
4th  regiment  of  foot.  He  embarked  for  America  as  lieutenant 
in  the  65th,  and  wa*  afterward*  promoted  by  purchase  to  a 
company  in  the  73d,  or  Mackenzie  Highlanders.  He  served 
as  captain  of  grenadiers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  and  was  in  all  the  actions  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
17S0  lie  was  appointed  major  to  the  second  battalion  of  the 
.'.!■!.  and  in  that  capacity  served  at  Gibraltar  during  the  fa- 
mous siege  of  that  fortress.  At  the  ]>e*ce  of  1783  he  return- 
ed to  England  with  his  regiment,  and  wa*  promoted  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  46th.  In  December  1793  he  was 
sppointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  army.    An  expedition  being  ordered  to  the  West  In- 


dies, Colonel  I  indsay  was  early  in  1796  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  appointed  quarter-master-geiiera]  of 
the  forces  there.  He  sailed  with  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Bal- 
carres, then  proceeding  to  Jamaica,  and  landing  at  Barha- 
does  on  12th  March,  was  directed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Grenada,  at  that  time  in  a  < 
account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Mulattoe. 
by  French  emissaries.  He  marched  from  St  George 'a  at  I 
in  the  momine  of  the  15th,  attacked  and  defeated  the  i 
gents  on  the  17th,  but  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  fatigue  and 
a  noxious  climate,  deeply  lamented  by  his  brot  her  officers  ami 
the  soldiers  under  hi*  command.  His  death  took  place  22d 
Marrh  1795,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  published 
A  Military  Miscellany;  Extracts  from  Colonel  TempleboftVs 
History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War;  hi*  Remarks  on  General 
Lloyd ;  on  the  Substance  of  Armies ;  and  on  the  March  ol 
Convoys:  also  a  Treatise  on  Winter  Posts.  To  which  is  add- 
ed. A  Narrative  of  Event*  at  St  Lucie  and  Gibraltar ;  and  ol 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough's  March  to  the  Danube;  with  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  that  Mann?uvre,  Lond.  1793, 
2  vol*.  8vo. 

The  next  son,  the  Hon.  James  Stair  lindsay,  entered  the 
army  in  1774,  as  an  ensign  in  the  14th  foot  then  in  i 
He  commanded  the  grenadier*  of  the  73d  in  the  I 
with  the  French  and  Mahrattas  at  Cuddalore  18th  June 
1783,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded,  storming  the  redoubt* 
of  that  place.  He  received  his  wound  about  three  o'clock, 
but  the  attack  and  defence  being  most  vigorous,  he  refused 
to  be  taken  nut  of  the  enemies'  lines,  and  lay  there  till  near 
six,  when  a  French  officer  got  him  a  surgeon,  ne  wa*  car- 
ried prisoner  into  the  fort  and  taken  to  the  French  IwwpitaJ, 
and  humanely  treated.  In  a  few  days  he  died,  22d  June 
1783,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  unmarried.  General 
Stewart,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,  (vol.  ii.  p.  163,1 
speaks  of  him  with  great  praise.  Part  of  an  unfinished 
Journal  of  the  War  in  the  Camatic,  in  which  be  fell,  is  in- 
serted in  the  third  volume  of  the  lives  of  the  Lindsays. 

William,  the  next  son,  was  drowned  at  St  Helena,  getting 
into  a  boat  from  the  Priam  East  Indiaman,  in  1785,  aged 
twenty-six,  having  been  born  in  1759. 

His  next  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Dalrymplc  lindsay. 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Kildare,  in 
Ireland.  He  was  born  14th  December  1760;  studied  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  had  the  rectory  of  Great  Sutterton 
in  Lincolnshire  conferred  on  him  in  1793;  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  20th  October  1803,  and  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Kildare  in  1804.  He  was  also  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  He  married  first  at  Boston,  1st 
January  1790,  Eliiabeth  only  daughter  of  Thomas  FydelL 
Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  Boston,  and  by  her,  wbo  died 
7th  February  1797,  he  had  three  son*  and  a  daughter.  He 
married,  secondly,  Catherine,  daughter  of  George  Coussmaker, 
Esq.,  wlw  brought  him  two  sons.  He  died  8th  August 
1846. 

The  Hon.  John  lindsay.  the  ninth  of  the  family,  bom  15lh 
Msy  1762.  had  a  lieutenant'*  commission  in  the  73d  foot,  in 
December  1777,  and  was  promoted  in  1780  to  a  captaincv  in 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  73d  regiment  serving  in  India,  in  which 
stiktUfii  bf  con ti hum*  fifteen  years.  He  accompanied  Colonel 
I  Fletcher  and  the  troops  detached  to  the  support  of  Colonel 
Baillie,  on  Hydcr  Ali'a  memorable  invasion  of  the  Carnatic. 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mahrattas,  10th  September, 
1 780,  after  lieing  wounded  in  four  places,  and  endured  a  cap- 
tivity of  three  years  and  ten  months  at  Seringa patam,  suffer- 
ing the  greatest  privations,  and  even  denied  medical  aid. 
Hit  Journal  of  that  terrible  captivity,  printed  in  the  third 
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volume  ol  the  Liven  of  the  Lindsays,  lint  been  truly  described 
as  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  interesting  narrative*  extant. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  pence  in  March  17X4  Captain  Lind- 
say and  his  fellow-prisoner*  obtained  their  freedom,  and  re- 
joined their  regiments,  lie  served  under  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wall!* in  1791-2,  and  with  his  friend  Sir  David  Raird,  was  at 
the  taking  of  Seringnpatatn,  where  he  had  so  long  been  a 
prisoner.  He  next  served  in  the  war  with  France  in  1793, 
and  retained  to  England  on  his  regiment'*  being  ordered 
home  in  1797.  He  became  major  and  lieutenant- colonel 
of  the  71st,  and  quitted  the  army  on  the  peace  in  1601. 
tofd  Lindsay  state*  that  in  1822,  when  General  Stewart  of 
Garth  published  his  '  Sketches  of  the  Highlander*,'  Colonel 
Lindsay  and  Sir  David  Raird  [see  life  of  the  latter,  ante.  p. 
191]  were  the  only  turvivurs  of  the  two  hundred  men  of  the 
H;mk  companies  of  the  73d  who  had  fought  under  Rnillie's 
command  at  Conjeveram.  [fire*  of  the  /.mtUnyi,  vol.  iL  p. 
349.1  He  married,  2d  December  1800,  Lady  Charlotte 
North,  youngest  daughter  of  Frederick  second  earl  of  Guilford, 
md  died  in  182G. 

The  Hon.  Hogh  Lindsay,  the  youngest  son,  born  30th  Oc- 
tober 1765,  entered  the  navy,  and  after  serving  till  the  cessa- 
tion of  All  promotion  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  became 
commander  of  an  East  Indiaman,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  afterwards  was  a  director  and  chairman 
of  the  Company.  He  married  at  Rargeny  14th  January 
1799,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Gordon, 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the  title  of  l»rd  Rock- 
ville,  fonrth  son  of  William  second  earl  of  Aberdeen,  hy  Anne, 
dowager  countess  of  Dumfries  and  Stair,  and  had  issue.  He 
itied  2Sd  April  1844.  An  interesting  adventure  in  China,  in 
«hich  he  figures  as  the  principal  actor,  will  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays. 

Beside*  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  already  mentioned,  the  fifth 
earl  had  two  other  daughters,  Lady  Margaret  and  I  July  Eliza- 
beth. Lady  Margaret  was  born  14th  February  1753,  and 
married,  first,  at  Balcarres,  20th  June  1770,  Alexander  For- 
iyce,  Esq.  of  Roehampton  in  Snrrey,  banker  in  Ijjndmi,  who 
died  without  surviving  issue,  and  secondly,  in  1812,  Sir  James 
Burgess,  and  died  in  Dublin  in  December  1814.  The  great 
beauty  of  this  lady  was  commemorated  by  Sheridan  while  site 
was  yet  young,  in  the  well-known  lines  | 

"  Marked  yon  her  eye  of  heavenly  bine, 
Marked  you  her  cheek  of  rosy  hue; 
That  eye  In  liquid  circle*  roving, 
That  cheek  abashed  at  man's  approving . 
The  one  lx>v«'i  arrow*  darting  round. 
The  other  blushing  at  the  wound  ?  " 

The  youngest  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth,  born  llth  October 
1763,  married  24th  July  1782,  Philip  third  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
Inrd-licutenant  of  Ireland  from  1801  to  1806,  and  had  issue. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  family  she  was  highly  gifted,  and  was  the 
authoress  of  a  beautiful  translation  of  the  '  (Jerusalemme  Lib- 
erata,'  in  manuscript.  Lord  Lindsay  quotes  an  1  Address  to 
Entiek,"  written  in  a  playful  vein,  when  a  mere  girl,  on  the 
fly-leaf  uf  Entick's  grammar,  on  the  occasion  of  an  absurd 
task  having  been  imposed  on  her  by  her  school -mistress ;  also, 
line*  addressed  to  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Viscount  Royston  on 
his  birthday,  and  sent  to  him  at  Harrow  in  May  179C,  in- 
serted in  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  (vol.  ii.  pages  338  and 
339).  Lord  Royston  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  Lubeck  1st  April  j 
1808,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Hi*  '  Remains'  were  pub-  i 
iisbed  in  one  volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Pcpys,  now 
bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  venerable  Countess  Dowager  of  Balrarrus,  the  mothnr 


of  this  Urge  family,  survived  her  husband,  the  fifth  earl,  fifty- 
two  years,  and  died  at  Balcarres  29th  November  1820,  in  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

.lame*  the  seventh  earl  was  born  24th  April,  1783.  He 
had  entered  the  army,  and  was  major  in  the  20th  regiment  ol 
light  dragoons,  when  he  quitted  the  service  in  1804.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  March  1825,  nnd  was  created  baron 
of  Wigan,  in  the  peerage  of  (ireat  Britain,  by  patent,  dated 
in  June  1820.  He  married,  21st  November  1811,  the  Hon. 
Maria  Margaret  Frances  Pennington,  only  surviving  child  ol 
the  first  Lord  Muncastcr,  and  has  issue  four  sons.  His  eld- 
est son,  Alexander  William  Crawford,  Lord  Lindsay,  born  in 
1812,  is  the  author  of  s  '  Letter  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity ;'  '  Letters  on  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Ijtnd 'The  History 
of  Christian  Art ;'  and  '  The  Lives  of  the  I jndsays ;'  from 
which  Utter  work  considerable  assistance  has  been  derived 
in  the  drawing  up  of  this  account  of  the  Balcarrr*  family 
He  married,  as  already  stated,  his  cousin  Margaret,  eldest 
danghter  of  Col.  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  and  has  issue. 

On  the  death  of  George,  the  twenty-second  carl  of  Craw- 
ford, in  1808,  Alexander,  sixth  earl  of  Balcarres,  succeeded 
as  twenty-third  carl  of  Crawford,  but  did  not  assume  that 
title.  HLs  son,  the  seventh  earl  of  Balcarres,  had  the  digni- 
ties of  earl  of  Crawford  and  baron  Lindsay  adjudged  to  biiu 
by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Ivonls,  llth  August  1848, 
[see  Crawford,  earldom  of,  and  Linimav,  I»rd,  |  whereby 
he  succeeded  as  twenty-fourth  earl  of  Crawford,  and  take* 
rank  as  the  premier  earl  of  Scotland  in  the  Union  rolL  His 
lordship,  who  is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  cUri  Lindsay, 
also  claim*  the  title  of  duke  of  Montrose  (see  that  title), 
conferred  on  Dsvid,  fourth  earl  of  Crawford,  by  charters, 
dated  18th  May  1488  and  19th  Sept  1489,  an  older  creation 
than  that  held  by  the  head  of  the  ancient  house  of  Graham. 

The  Balcarres  arms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  which  see. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  Balcarres  Craig,  on  the 
east  of  Balcarres  house  in  l  ife 
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Balfoi  r,  a  vcrv  ancient  name  in  Fife,  derived  from  the 
land*  of  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  a  family  which  were  long  heritable  sheriffs  of  Fife. 
Balfour  castle  was  built  upon  thnir  ancient  possessions,  in  the 
vale  or  strath  of  the  Orr,  a  tributary  of  the  Lcvcn,  near  their 
confluence.  Bal-orr  is  the  original  name.  The  family  of 
Balfour,  according  to  Sibbald.  possessed  these  lands  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Duncan  the  First,  [Mil  of  Fi/k,  p.  866],  and 
amed  from  them  their  name.  The  first  of  tbe  family  in 
L  was  Siward,  supposed  to  have  come  from  Northum- 
,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  His  son.  Osulf.  w  ho 
lived  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  the  father  of  Si- 
ward,  to  whom  King  Edgar  gave  the  valley  of  Orr,  that  is. 
Strut hor  and  Maey,  "pro  capite  (>ttar  Dani."  Siward's  son, 
Oct  rev!,  witnessed  a  charter  of  David  the  First  about  II II. 
He  was  the  father  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour,  who  bad  two  sons. 
William,  the  eldest,  was  the  ancestor  of  ths  Balfours  of  Bal- 
four. About  the  year  1196  Sir  Michael  de  Balfour  obtained 
a  oharter  from  William  the  Lion,  dated  at  Forfar.  It.  1229. 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second, 
his  son.  Sir  Ingalramus  de  Balfour,  sheriff  of  Fife,  was  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  that  monarch  to  the 
monastery  of  Aberbrothock,  of  a  mortification  to  them  by 
Philip  de  Mouhrav,  '  D«  uno  plenario  tofto  in  Innerkeithing.' 
His  son  Henry  was  witness  to  another  confirmation  by  the 
same  monarch  to  that  monastery  of  a  donation  by  Malcolm 
earl  of  Angus,  '  I>e  tenia  in  tcrritorio  de  Krnnuir.'  He  was 
the  father  of  John  de  Balfour,  who,  with  many  of  the  barons 
of  Fifeahire,  fell  at  the  sack  of  Berwick  by  Edward  the  First, 
80th  March,  12%.  His  son.  Sir  Duncan  de  Balfour,  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  was  slain  12th 
June  1298  at  the  battle  of  Blackironaide,  where  the  English, 
under  Sir  Ayracr  dc  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Amongst  others  present  at  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Catnl.uskenneth.  6th  November  13W,  were  iHrid 
de  Balfour  and  Malcolm  de  Balfour,  as  their  seal*  are  appended 
to  the  general  sentence  by  that  parliament  of  forfeiture  of  all  the 
rebels.  In  the  parliament  held  at  Ayr  in  IS15  were  Sir  Michael 
de  Balfour,  sheriff  of  Fife,  and  David  de  Balfour;  their  seals 
are  appended  to  the  act  of  that  parliament  for  settling  the 
crown.  [Ibid.  pp.  366,  867.]  Sir  Michael  died  in  1344,  and 
in  1375.  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Second,  his 
eldest  son  and  successor,  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balfour  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  Sir  Robert 
de  Bethune,  '  familLaris  regis  Koliertt . 1  as  he  is  styled. 
From  them  the  present  proprietor  of  Balfour,  J.  E.  Drinkwa- 
ter  Bethune,  Esq.,  is  descended.  Several  of  the  other  Fife 
heritors  of  the  nsme  of  Bcthune,  as  the  Betbunes  of  Bandon, 
of  Tarvet,  of  Blebo,  of  Clatto,  of  Craigfndie,  and  of  Kiu- 
gask,  were  also  descended  from  them.  Of  the  most  remarka- 
ble personage*  belonging  to  the  Bethunes  of  Balfour  were 
James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of 
Scotland;  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Bethune;  snd  the  nephew 
of  the  cardinal,  James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  [See 
BicTHCXR,  surname  of.]  In  the  bouse  of  Balfour  are  original 
portraits  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  of  Mary  Bethune,  cele- 
brated for  her  beanty,  one  of  tbe  quern's  four  Maries. 

>  many  illustrious  descendants  in  the  female  line  the 
of  Balfour  has  been  eutobled  by  three  peerages, 
y,  the  baronies  of  Burleigh  and  Kilwinning  in  Scotland, 
and  of  Balfour  of  Clonawley  in  Ireland.  In  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald'*  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  were  ■  greater  number  of  heritors  in  Fife  named  Bal- 
four than  of  any  other  surname.  His  list  contains  no  less 
than  thirteen  landed  proprietors  in  that  county  of  the  name, 
vis.,  the  Balfours  of  Burleigh,  of  Fcrnir,  of  Dunlwg.  of  Den- 


mylne,  of  Grange,  of  F'orrvt,  of  Randertton,  of  Radernte,  of 
Nortbbank,  of  Ralbiruie,  of  Halbeath,  of  Uwlethan,  and  of 
Uanktown.  [Uitt  of  Fife,  App.  No.  It]  In  hi*  Merm^ra 
Balfrmriana,  he  says  the  family  of  Balfour  is  divided  into 
several  branches,  of  which  those  of  Ralgarvie,  Mountwhanney, 
Dcumylne,  Ballovv,  Carriston,  and  Kirkton  are  the  principal. 

Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balfour,  already  mentioned  as  the 
father  of  Margaret  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de  Bethune,  had 
an  only  brother,  Adam,  who  married  tbe  granddaughter 
of  Macduff,  brother  or  Colbane,  earl  of  Fife,  an 
with  ber  the  land*  of  Pittencrieff.  He  died  of  i 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  in  1346.  and  was  buried  in 
Melrose  abbey.  His  son.  Sir  Michael  Balfour,  was  brought 
np  by  his  kinsman  Duncan,  twelfth  earl  of  Fife,  who  in  1338 
gave  in  exchange  for  Pittcncrieff  tbe  much  more  valuable 
land*  of  Mountwhanney.  The  countess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
earl  Duncan,  also  bestowed  many  grants  of  land  upon  her 
"cousin"  Sir  Michael,  who,  at  her  death  without  issue, 
should  have  succeeded  as  her  nearest  heir,  but  tbe  regent  Al- 
bany, the  brother  of  ber  second  husband,  obtained  the  earl- 
dom in  virtue  of  a  deposition  in  his  favour  by  the  cotui teas- 
Sir  Michael  died  about  1383.  His  eldest  son,  Michael  Bal- 
four of  Mountwhanney,  bad  a  son.  Sir  Lawrence,  of  Strathor 
and  Mountwhanney,  who,  by  his  wife  Marjory,  had  three 
sons :  George,  his  heir ;  John  of  Balgarvie,  progenitor,  by  hi* 
son  James,  of  the  Balfours  of  Danmylne,  Forret,  Randerston, 
Torry  and  Boghall,  Km  loch.  &c  j  and  David  Balfour  of  C«r- 
raldstone  or  Carriston.  The  latter  family  terminated  in  an 
heiress,  Isabel  Balfour,  who  married  a  younger 'son  of  tbe 
fourth  Lord  Seton,  ancestor  of  the  Setons  of  Carriston. 

James  Balfour,  son  of  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balgarvy,  in 
1431  obtained  from  King  James  the  Second  the  lands  of 
Detimyltie,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie,  and  county  of  Fife,  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  earl*  of  Fife,  and  which  fell  to  the 
crown  at  the  forfeiture  of  Murdoch  duke  of  Albany.  Thi* 
James  Balfour  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  soon  after 
the  death  of  James  the  Second,  in  1460,  as  appears  from  a 
charter,  granted  by  Jamea  the  Third,  iu  favour  of  John  Bal- 
four hi*  son,  who  married  Christian  Sibbald,  daughter  of  Pe- 
ter Sibbald  of  Rankeillor,  and  fell  with  his  sovereign,  James 
the  Fourth,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1313.  Patrick  bis 
son  was  the  father  of  Alexander  Balfour,  whose  son,  .Sir 
Michael  Balfour,  was  knighted  at  Holyroodhou»e,  26th  March 
1630,  by  George  Viscount  Dupplin,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
under  a  special  warrant  from  Charles  the  F'irst,  and  the  same 
year  in  which  hi*  ton  Sir  James  received  a  similar  honour. 
Sir  Michael  was  comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  military  courage 
and  civil  prudence.  By  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  James 
Durham  of  Pitkerrow  he  had  five  sons  and 
of  whom  were  honourably  married. 
Of  the  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Kinnaird,  the  cele- 

nnnaliat  and  antiquary,  a  life  is  given  below. 
The  second  son,  Alexander,  styled  of  Lnmbarnie.  was  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  man,  says  Sibbald,  not  more  re- 
spected for  the  dignity  of  hi*  appearance  than  for  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  his  life. 

Michael  Balfour  of  Randerston,  the  third  son,  was  emi- 
for  his  experience  and  skill  in  agricul- 


Sir  David  Balfour  of  F'orret,  the  fourth  nun,  was  admit- 
ted  advocate  29  January  1630.  In  1674  he  was  knighted, 
and  nominated  a  judge  in  the  court  of  session.  He  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  with  the  title  of  Lord  Forret.  The  fol- 
lowing year  lie  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  justici- 
ary.   In  1685  he  was  elected  a  commissioner  for  the 
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of  Fife  to  tin-  parliament  which  met  th.it  year,  chosen  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  article*,  and  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the 
plantation  of  Irirks.  He  died  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 
[Haig  and  BrwUon't  IliiUtry  of  Me  Sem.tnrM  of  the  CoUegt 
of  Justice,  p.  402.]  His  second  son,  James  Balfour,  succeeded 
to  the  lands  of  Randerston. 

A  subsequent  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Forret.  protwibly  a 
descendant  of  this  learned  judge,  seerns  to  have  entertained  a 
desijm  of  erecting  a  oonrvnient  place  of  refreshment  for  the 
members  of  the  college  of  justice  at  F.dinburgh;  for  in  a  note 
to  Kogi  Portraits  [vol.  i.  p.  22]  we  find  the  following  pass- 
age,  which  is  curious  as  marking  the  habits  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  "  In 
the  minutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  1 3th  February  1 74 1 
there  is  an  entry  relative,  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  by  James  Balfour  of  Forret,  stating  that  he  in- 
tended to  build  a  enffeehouae  adjoining  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Parliament  House,  '  for  the  conveniency  and  accommodation 
of  the  members  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  of  the  senators 
of  the  court,'  and  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  patronage  of 
the  society.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  had  petitioned  the 
judges,  who  had  unanimously  approved  of  the  project.  A 
remit  was  made  to  the  curators  of  the  library,  and  to  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Barclay,  to  consider  the  petition,  and  report  whe- 
ther it  should  be  granted ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
.lone  by  tlie  committee."  The  estate  of  Forret,  which  is  in 
the  parish  of  Logic,  anciently  belonged  to  the  Forrets  of  that 
ilk,  a  son  of  which  house,  who  had  been  vicar  of  IWIar,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  the  Castlehill  of  Kdinburgh  in  1S38. 
[See  Forrkt,  surname  of.J  It  is  now  the  property  of  n 
family  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie, 

Of  Sir  Michael's  youngest  son.  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  doctor 
of  medicine,  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  scholar,  a  me- 
moir is  given  below. 

The  descendants  of  Sir  .lames  Balfour.  lyo«  king  at  arms, 
continued  long  to  po*.»e*s  the  lands  of  Denmylne.  The  family 
is  now  entirely  extinct  in  the.  male  line,  and  is  represented  by 
Ijord  Belhaven  as  heir  of  line.  [See  Bkmiavkx,  lord.]  The 
complete  extinction  of  this  family  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  is  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  that  Sir  Michael  Balfour 
lived  to  see  three  hundred  of  his  own  issue,  while  Sir  Andrew, 
his  youngest  son,  saw  six  hundred  descendants  from  his  fa- 
ther. The  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Abdie,  on  the 
shore  of  the  loch  of  I.indorea,  still  contain  several 
of  this  family. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  fatal  duel  oc- 
curred between  Sir  Robert  Balfour  of  Denmylne,  and  Sir  James 
Macgill  of  Lindore*.  who  were  near  neighbours  and  intimate 
friends.  Sir  Robert  was  a  young  man  in  his  prime;  Sir 
James  was  much  more  advanced  in  years.  Attended  by  their 
,  they  had  both  gone  to  Perth  on  a  market  day,  when 
rfy  quarrelled  and  fought  with  a  High- 
land gentleman  on  the  street.  Sir  Jamea  came  up  at  the 
time  and  parted  the  combatants.  In  doing  tins  it  is  said, 
he  made  some  observations  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  High- 
lander, which  offended  Sir  Robert,  who,  chafed  and  angry, 
offered  next  to  tight  bis  friend.  They  returned  home  toge- 
ther on  the  evening  of  a  long  summer  day.  When  at  Car- 
puw  they  dismounted,  gave  their  servants  their  horses,  and, 
ascending  by  the  road  a  considerable  way  up  the  hills,  they 
stopped  at  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  tha  Oehils  where  a  small 
cnim  nf  stones,  locally  kno-rn  by  the  name  of  Sir  Robert's 
I'rap,  was  afterwards  raised  to  commemorate  the  event.  They 
there  drew  their  swords.  A  shepherd,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
higher  part  of  the  bills,  is  said  not  or.iy  to  have  seen  what 
i  to  have 


them.  It  is  said  that  Sir  James  Macgill,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  been  by  far  the  more  expert  swordsman  of  the  two,  made 
various  attempts  to  be  reconciled  to  his  angry  friend,  and 
even  after  they  were  engaged,  conducted  himself  for  a  time 
merely  on  the  defensive.  But  from  the  fury  with  which  Sir 
Robert  fought,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  plan,  and  to  at- 
tack in  turn.  The  consequence  waa  that  Sir  Robert  was  run 
through  the  body,  and  died  on  the  spot,  when  Sir  James 
mounted  and  mde  off,  leaving  his  corpse  to  the  care  of  the 
servants.  It  is  added  that  Sir  James  immediately  afterwards 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  King 
Charles  the  Second.  Mr.  Small  in  his  Roman  Antiquitiea, 
tells  a  foolish  and  very  improbable  story  of  Sir  James  being 
obliged  by  the  king  to  fight  an  Italian  swordsman  then  in 
l-omlon,  who  had  previously  acted  the  bnlly,  but  who  al«o 
fell  beneath  the  skilful  arm  of  the  Scottish  knight,  [Ijrigh- 
ton't  Hint,  of  Fift,  vol.  ii.  p.  17*.]  The  fate  of  the  last 
baronet  of  I)enmylne  is  equally  remarkable.  Ho  set  out  on 
horseback  from  his  own  house  to  pay  a  visit  and 
man  nor  horse  waa  ever  again  heard  of.  It  is  suppost 
he  perished  in  some  of  the  lochs  or  marshes  with  which  Fife 
then  abounded.  Shortly  after  his  disappearance  Denmylne  was 
purchased  by  General  Scott  of  Balonmie,  the  father  of  the 
duchess  of  Portland  and  the  viscountess  Canning.  These 
lands  were  ruhsequently  bought  from  her  grace,  when  march- 
ioness of  Titcbfield,  by  the  brother  of  the  present  proprietor 
Thomas  Watt,  F.sq.  of  Denmylne. 

Another  branch  of  the  honso  of  Balfour  possesses  the  lands 
nf  Balbimic  in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  Fifeshire.  During 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  the  lands  of  Balbimic  be- 
longed to  Onn  the  son  of  Hugh,  abbot  of  Abernethy,  ths 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Abrmethy.  [Sea  Auehnktiit 
surname  of,  anle,  p.  14.]  He  exchanged  them  with  Duncai 
earl  of  Fife,  the  charter  being  conferred  by  William  tha 
Lion.  Sibbald  says  that  anciently  these  lands  belonged  to 
a  family  who  took  their  name  from  them,  and  were  de- 
signed Balbimie  of  that  ilk.  About  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lands 
of  Balbirnie  were  purchased  from  the  Balbirniea,  who  held 
them  under  the  earls  of  Fife,  by  (leorge  Balfour,  son  of  Mar- 
tin Balfour  of  Dovan  and  talethan.  the  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  This  Martin  Balfour  waa,  in  1596,  served 
heir  to  his  grandfather  David  Balfour,  in  the  lands  of  Dovan 
and  Lalathan.  He  was  descended  from  Peter  Balfour,  a 
younger  son  of  Balfour  of  Balfour,  who,  having  mamV  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Sibbald  of  Balgonie,  obtained  from  hi* 
father-in-law  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Dovan  in  the  rcigr.  of 
Robert  the  Third.  The  present  proprietor  of  Balbirnie  seems, 
therefore,  to  divide  with  Balfour  of  Fernie,  the  representation 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Balfour  of  Balfour. 

Bai.foi'r  of  Hi  it i. m.  .ii.  I^rd.  an  attainted  barony  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  formerly  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Fife 
family  of  Balfour.  In  1446-6  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balgarvie, 
[from  the  Celtic  Bal-garbk,  the  rough  town  or  dwelling,]  had 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Burleigh  in  Kinross-shire,  which  were 
erected  into  a  free  barony  in  his  favour,  by  King  James  tb* 
Second,  in  the  ninth  year  of  hi*  reign.  He  had  two  son*, 
Michael  and  James.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Balfour*  of  Demn  vine.  Forret,  and  other  families 
of  the  name.  The  eldest  son.  Michael,  waa  the  father  of  Sir 
Michael  Balfour  designed  of  Burleigh,  who,  beside*  other 
charters,  hsd  one  of  the  land*  of  caster  and  wester  Balgarvie, 
on  the  16th  Fehmary  l5u.W>,  and  another  to  himself  and 
Margaret  Musshet  his  wife,  of  the  land*  of  Schanwell  28tb 
May  1512. 
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His  grandson,  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was  served  heir 
to  his  father  in  1643.  He  bad  a  charter  of  half  of  the  lands 
of  Kinloch  and  office  of  coroner  of  Fife  18th  June  1566.  He 
married  Christian,  daughter  of  John  Bethune  of  Creicb,  and 
had  an  only  child,  his  sole  heiress.  Margaret  Balfour,  who 
married  Sir  .lames  Balfour  of  Pittendriech  and  Mountwhan- 
ney,  lord  president  "(  the  court  of  session,  whose  life  is  given 
below.  Sir  James' eldest  brother,  Michael  Balfour  of  Mount  - 
whanney,  commendator  of  Melrose,  was  the  progenitor  of 
•be  Balfours  of  Trenaby.  iu  Oraiiey. 

Sir  James  bad  six  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  eldest 
.on.  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  had  a  cliartcr  of  the 
lands  of  Netbcrtown  of  AuchinhufHs  in  Banffthire,  2Mb  Oc- 
tober 1577,  and  another  of  the  barony  of  Burleigh,  29th  Oc- 
tober 1606.  By  James  the  Sixth,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Iiord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  hy  letters  patent,  bearing 
■late  at  Koyston,  in  England,  7th  August  1606,  Sir  Michael 
being  then  James'  ambassador  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany  and 
the  duke  of  I^orrmine.  [  Sibbald$  Hi*,  of  fife,  page  27S».] 
He  was  crested  a  lord  of  parliament  under  the  same  title  at 
Whitehall  10th  July  1607,  without  any  mention  of  heirs  in 
the  creation.  [Carmkhiieh  TraeU.]  His  lordship  was  sub- 
sequently sworn  of  tbc  privy  council.  On  7tb  Sept.  IC14,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  Michael.  Ijord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  of 
the  barony  of  Kilwinning,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kilwinning,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  whatever.  [  IkmgUit'  Pttrogt, 
voL  L  page  180.]  His  lordship  married  first,  Margaret  Adam- 
son,  and  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lundie  of  Lundie, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  succeeded  him  as 
baroness  Balfour  of  Burleigh.  She  married  Robert  Arnot,  the 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Arnot  of  Femie,  chamberlain  of  Fife.  This 
Robert  Arnot  assumed  on  bin  marriage  the  name  of  Balfour, 
snd  had  the  title  of  Lord  Burleigh,  in  virtue  of  a  letter  from 
the  king.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1640, 
the  estates,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  commissioner 
from  his  majesty,  appointed  I-ord  Burleigh  their  president, 
and  he  was  continued  in  that  office  in  1641.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  commisiiociers  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  England  in  1640  and  1641.  and  in  the  latter  year  wag 
one  of  the  privy  councillors  constituted  by  parliament.  Dur- 
ing Montrose's  wars,  lie  was  actively  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  parliament,  and  seems  to  have  acted  in  the  north  as  a 
genera]  of  the  forces.  In  September  1644  the  marqui*  of 
Montrose,  with  an  army  of  about  two  thousand  men.  sp- 
Aberdeen.  and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  but  the 
fter  advising  with  Lord  Burleigh,  who  tlieu 
oomtnanded  in  the  town  a  force  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  assailants,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  upon  which  a 
battle  ensued  within  half-a-mile  of  the  town,  on  the  12th  of 
that  month,  in  which  Burleigh  was  defeated.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  committee  of  parliament  attached  to  the  jinny  un- 
der General  Ball  he,  which,  through  the  dissensions  of  iu 
leaders,  was  totally  muted  bv  the  troops  of  Montrose  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Kilsyth  15lh  August  1645.  He  opposed  the 
"  engagement"  to  march  into  England  for  the  rescue  of  King 
Charles,  and  was  one  of  those  who  effectually  dissuaded 
Cromwell  from  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  In  164V,  under  the 
act  fur  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Lntd 
Burleigh  was  one  of  the  colonels  for  the  county  of  Fife,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  and  exchequer.  He  died  at  Burleigh  10th  August 
1663.  By  his  wife,  who  predeceased  him  in  June  1639  he 
had  four  daughters  snd  one  son.  Jean,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married,  in  1628,  I>avid,  second  earl  of  Wemyss,  and  died 
10th  November  1649,  leaving  one  daughter,  .lean,  countess  of 
Angus  and  Sutherland.    Margaret,  the 


came  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Crawford  of  Kilbimie,  without 
issue.  Isabel,  the  third  daughter,  married  Thomas,  first  Lord 
Ruthven.  and  had  issue.   The  youngest  dangbt 

John  Balfour,  third  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  spent  hi* 
younger  years  in  France,  where  he  was  wounded.  On  bis 
return  home,  on  passing  through  I/Jtidon,  he  married,  early 
in  1 649,  without  his  father's  consent,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Balfour  of  Pitcullo.  lieutenant  of  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. His  father,  with  the  view  of  baring  the  inamsge  .in- 
nnBcd,  got  it  prop.»ed.  in  a  general  way,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  same  year,  but  no  snswer  was  given  to  the  sppli- 
cation.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  168*,  leavin, 
Ins  heir,  two  other  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  i 
John  Balfour  of  Femie,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  reign 
of  .lamas  the  Seventh.  He  had  two  sons,  Arthur,  father  of 
John  Balfour  of  Femie,  and  John,  who  succeeded  by  entail  to 
the  estate  of  Captain  William  Crawford,  whose  name  and 
arms  he  assumed,  and  left  issue.  Henry,  the  third  son  ot 
Lrni  Burleigh,  was  styled  of  Dunbog.  He  was  a  major  of 
dragoons,  and  one  of  the  representatives  for  tho  countv  of 
Fife  in  the  last  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  warmly 
opposed  the  union.  He  wss  the  father  of  Henry  Balfour  of 
Dunbog. 

Robert,  fourth  lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was,  in  1689, 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
clerk  register.  He  died  in  1713.  His  lordship  married  Lady 
Margaret  Melville,  only  daughter  of  George,  first  earl  of  Mel- 
ville, by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughter*.  Margaret, 
the  eldest,  died  unmarried  at  Edinburgh  12th  March  1769. 
Mary,  the  younger,  married  in  1714  Brigadier- general  Alexan- 
der Bruce  of  Rennet,  and  died  at  Skene  in  Stirlingshire  7th 
November  1 7.Ve),  leaving  a  son  and  daughter ;  the  former  be- 
came a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Ken  net. 

Robert  Balfour,  fifth  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was  a  man 
of  a  most  daring  and  desperate  character.  In  his  earlv  youth, 
while  still  master  of  Burleigh,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
inferior  rank,  whose  name  has  not  been  given,  and  in  conse- 
quence hU  father  sent  him  to  the  continent,  in  the  hope  that 
travel  would  remove  the  feeling  of  attachment  for  her  from 
his  mind.  Before  setting  out  he  exscted  s  promise  from  the 
girl,  that  she  would  not  marry  any  one  in  his  absence,  de- 
claring that  if  she  did  he  would  put  her  husband  to  death, 
when  he  came  back.  Notwithstanding  this  threat  she  mar- 
ried Henry  Stenhouse,  a  schoolmaster  st  Inverkeilhing,  al- 
though not  without  informing  him  of  the  risk  he  incurred  in 
taking  her.  On  the  return  of  the  master  of  Burleigh  bis  first 
inquiry  was  after  the  girl,  and  on  being  informed  of  her  mar- 
riage, with  two  attendants,  he  proceeded  on  horseback  directly 
to  the  school  of  Stenhouse,  and  calling  the  unfortunate 
schoolmaster  to  the  door,  he  shot  him  in  the  shou'Jer.  9th 
April  1707.  Stenhouse  died  of  the  wound  twelve  days  after. 
Young  Balfour  was  tried  for  the  murder  in  the  H;;-li  Court  of 
Justiciary  4th  August  1709,  when  his  counsel  pleaded  in  de- 
fence that  there  was  no  malice  pnpaut  ;  that  the  wound  had 
not  been  in  a  mortal  place  but  in  the  arm,  plainly  showing 
that  the  intention  had  been  to  frighten  or  correct,  not  to  kill; 
and  lastly,  that  the  libel  had  not  been  that  the  wound  was 
deadly,  on  the  contrary  it  admitted  that  the  deceased  had 
lived  several  days  after  it.  and  the  prisoner  would  prove  ma- 
lum rtyimen  and  a  fretful  temper  as  the  immediate  causes  of 
death.  Notwithstanding  this  ingenious  defence  the  Jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced,  29th  November,  to 
be  beheaded  6th  January  1710;  but  a  few  days  before  that 
dnte  Ire  e»csped  from  prison  by  exchanging  clothes  with  bis 
who  was  extremely  like  him.    \  JVntsWsVs 
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Triali.)  He  skulked  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Burleigh  Castle.  Kllllil  shin,  nod  an  ash  tree,  hull..*  in  the 
,  was  bag  pointed  out  m  his  place  ..f  shall  »r  mid  cn- 
From  having  horn  often  the  plsce  of  his  retreat, 
it  bore  the  name  of  Burleigh's  Hole.  After  sustaining  the 
rank's  of  the  weather  for  more  than  a  century,  it  was  com- 
pletely blown  down  in  1822.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1713,  the  title  devolved  on  him,  and  the  next  thing  heard  of 
liini  is  his  appearance  at  the  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  l/K-h- 
»th  May  1714,  when  the  Pretender's  health  was 
nk  by  them  at  the  Cross  on  their  knee*,  Lord 
Burleigh  denouncing  damnation  against  all  who  would  not  drink 
:t.  [Arc's*  History  of  tht  liebrlliim,  p.  49.]  He  el i gaped  in 
tho  rebellion  of  1715.  for  which  he  was  attainted  hv  act  of 
parliament,  and  hts  title  and  estate,  which  then  yielded  six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  puunds  a-year,  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  He  died  without  issue  in  1757.  The  representation 
of  the  family  of  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  claimed  by  Bruee  of 
Kennel ;  also,  by  Balfour  of  Fernie. 

Sir  James  Balfour,  knight,  the  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Balfour  nf  Pittcndriech,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  only  child  and 
heir  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Ksq..  was  created  by 
James  tin-  Sixth  in  Kill)  a  peer  of  Ireland,  nnder  the  title  of 
\jan\  Bnlfour,  baron  of  Clonawley,  in  the  county  of  Ferman- 
agh. His  lordship  died  October  lft34,  when  the  title  nppear* 
to  have  become  extinct.  He  was  barfed  at  St-  Anne's,  Black- 


friars, 


From  his  brother. 


who 


nettled  in  Inland,  are  descended  the  family  of  Townley-Bal 
four  of  Townleyhall,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 

The  John  Balfour  of  Burley  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  a 
Old  Mortality,  was  usually  designed  of  Kinloch.  He  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  His 
estate  was  forfeited,  and  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  marks 
offend  for  himself.  He  fought  both  at  Drumclog  and  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  taken  refuge 
in  Hollind,  where  he  offered  his  service*  to  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange. He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  at  sea  on  hi* 
voyage  back  to  Scotland,  immediately  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution. There  are  strong  presumptions,  however,  for  believ- 
ing that  he  never  left  Scotland,  but  found  an  asylum  in  the 
parish  of  Koseneath,  Dumbartonshire,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Argyle  family,  and  that  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Salter,  his  descendants  continued  there  for  many  generations. 
Tlie  last  of  the  race  died  <n  18to.  [Xe>FStat.  Acc.  o/.*v>f- 
Infttt,  article  Rotentath.] 

We  leam  from  Schiller's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Antwerp 
from  1370  to  IfiM),  that  a  Sir  Andiew  IWour  and  his  roni- 
pny  of  Scots  defended  that  city  against  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
The  namo  seems  still  to  exist  in  Holland,  for  in  the  Brussels 
papers  of  28th  Julv  1*08,  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Balfour  dc 
Burleigh  is  named  Commandant  of  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  West  Indies.- [Note  2.  B.  to  Scott, 
Old  Mortality.] 

BALFOUR.  Sik  Jamks,  of  Pittcndriech,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
son  of  Sir  Michael  Halfonr  of  Monnlquhanny  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmany,  Fife.  Being  designed  for 
the  church,  he  studied  both  divinity  and  law,  as 
was  usual  in  those  days.  His  brother  David  was 
one  of  the  murderer*  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and 
he  himself,  after  the  murder,  joined  the  con- 
spirators in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.    On  the 


surrender  of  the  castle  in  June  15-17.  he  was 
put  into  the  same  galley  with  Knox,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  France.  Alter  his  return  to  Scotland 
iu  1549.  he  abandoned  his  former  friends,  and  de- 
nied (hat  he  had  been  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
or  the  French  galleys  at  all,  for  which  Knox  has 
severely  denounced  him  in  his  History.  He  was 
appointed  official  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
within  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian  ;  and  in  1559, 
he  gave  his  active  support  to  the  queen  regent 
against  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  which  led 
Knox  to  declare  that  "  of  an  old  professor  he  had 
become  a  new  denier  of  Christ  Jesus  and  mani- 
fest blasphemer  of  his  eternal  verity."  [Knox's 
Hiitnry,  page  178.]  From  this  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Balfour  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  seems  to  have  been,  with  good  reason,  sus- 
pected of  tampering  with  some  of  the  protectant 
lords,  as  a  boy  of  his  was  taken  with  a  writ 
which  "did  open  the  most  secret  thing  that  was 
devised  in  the  council,  yea,  those  very  things  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  known  hut  to  very 
few."  [Ibid.  p.  2on.]  I  le  escaped  the  search  of  the 
reformers  of  Fife  iu  February  1560,  when  the  lords 
of  Wemyss,  Seafield  and  others  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  about  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
parson  of  Flisk  in  Fifeshire.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
turn of  Queen  Mnry  from  France,  12th  Nor.  1561, 
he  was  nominated  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Pittendriech,  and  two  years 
after,  in  15G3,  he  was  made  an  ordinary  lord.  In 
1564,  on  the  institution  of  the  Commissary  Court 
at  Edinburgh,  he  became  chief  commissary  with 
a  salary  or  four  hundred  marks.  In  July  1565 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On  the  night 
of  Rizzio's  murder,  he  was  with  the  queen  at  Ho- 
lyroodhouse,  and  his  enemies  intended  to  have 
hanged  him  at  the  same  time,  but  he  made  his 
escape.  [Keith'*  Hist.  p.  882.]  He  was  subse- 
quently knighted  by  the  queen,  and  promoted  to 
the  office  of  clerk-register,  in  place  of  Mr.  James 
Macgill.  In  1566  he  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  revising  and  publishing  the  old  laws  called 
Kegiam  Majestatcm.  Ac,  and  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. [Douglas'  PctTnye,  vol.  i.  p.  177.]  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  deviser  of  the  mur- 
der of  Hanitey,  to  hare  framed  the  bond  for  mn- 
tnal  support  entered  into  by  the  conspirators,  and 
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to  have  prepared  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
at  Edinburgh,  which  was  possessed  by  his  bro- 
ther, for  the  reception  of  Darnley.  [Chalmers 
Life  of  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  —  Laing's  Dissert. 
vol.  ii.  p.  37-3  It  i*  certain  that  on  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh  the  unhappy  Darnley  was  "  lodged 
in  the  mansion  of  the  provost,  or  chief  prebend- 
ary of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Fields,  as  a  place  of  good  air.  This  house  stood 
nearly  oil  the  site  of  the  present  north  -  west 
corner  of  Drummond  Street,  as  is  ascertained 
from  Gordon's  map  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  iu 
1647,  where  the  ruins  are  indicated  as  they  ex- 
isted at  that  period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
lected by  Sir  James  Balfour,  brother  of  the  pro- 
vost, and  '  the  most  corrupt  man  of  his  age,'  (A'o- 
berUtmt  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  354.)  as  well  fitted  from 
its  lonely  situation  for  the  intended  murder." 
[Wilton's  Memorial*  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  78.] 

Immediately  after  that  dreadful  event,  which 
took  place  9th  February  1667,  Balfour  was  openly 
accused  of  having  been  accessor}'  to  it,  and  a  paper 
of  the  following  tenor  was  affixed  to  the  door  of 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  February :  "  I,  according  to  the  procla- 
mation, have  made  inquisition  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  king,  and  do  find  the  carl  of  Bothwell,  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  parson  of  Ftish,  Mr.  David  Cham- 
bers and  black  Mr.  John  Spence,  the  principal  de- 
visers thereof,  and  if  this  be  not  true  speir  at  Gil- 
bert Balfour."  [Keith's  Hist.  p.  368  ]  In  the 
beginning  of  1567  he  had  been  appointed  deputy 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  under  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  committed  to  his  care  the  famous 
bond,  signed  by  eight  bishops,  nine  earls,  and  seven 
barons,  derlaring  that  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous nobleman  guiltless  of  Damlcy's  murder  and  a 
suitable  match  for  the  queen,  which  he  afterwards 
used  with  fatal  effect  against  the  regent  Morton. 
According  to  the  enemies  of  Mary  it  was  to  Sir 
James  Balfour  that  Bothwell,  after  Mary's  sur- 
render at  Carberry,  sent  for  the  casket  said  to 
contain  the  letters  that  formed  the  alleged  evi- 
dence of  her  guilt ;  which  casket  he  delivered, 
but  on  secret  information  furnished  by  him,  the 
messenger  was  seized  by  the  confederated  lords, 
with  whom  he  was  at  the  time  tampering.  [Bu- 
c/ianan,  b.  xviii.  p.  51.] 


After  the  imprisonment  of  Man-,  Balfour  sur- 
rendered the  castle  of  Edir.hurgh  to  the  regent 
Murray,  on  the  following  conditions:  first,  a  par- 
don for  his  share  in  the  king's  murder;  secondly, 
a  gift  of  the  prion-  of  Pittenwecm,  then  held  by 
the  regent  in  commendam;  thirdly,  an  heritable 
annuity  to  his  son  out  of  the  rents  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Andrews;  and,  fourthly,  a  gift  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  himself.  These  terms  being  fulfilled, 
the  castle  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  appointed 
governor.  He  was  continued  in  the  privy  council 
by  the  regent  Murray,  to  please  whom  he  resigned 
his  office  of  clerk  register,  wheu  Sir  James  Macgill 
was  re-appointed.  For  this  service,  in  December  „ 
of  the  same  yenr  (1567)  Balfour  received  a  pen- 
sion of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  conrt  of  session.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Langside  on  the  side  of  the  regent, 
and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  overthrow 
of  his  former  benefactress.  [Melville's  Memoirs,  p 
202.]  Seldom  long  constant  to  any  party,  and 
equally  ungrateful  to  Murray  for  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  Mm  as  he  had  been  to  his  hapless 
sister,  Sir  James  Balfour,  during  the  years  1568 
and  1569,  busily  engaged  in  intrigues  in  behalf  of 
Mary,  and  was,  in  consequence,  in  August  of  the 
latter  year,  apprehended  by  the  earl  of  Lennox,  for 
participation  iu  his  son's  murder.  He  was,  however, 
set  at  liberty  on  caution,  but  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  regent 
by  means  of  large  bribes  to  his  servants.  [Ibid. 
p.  221]  After  the  assassination  of  the  regent  in 
January  1570,  he  o|Mjnly  joined  the  party  of 
the  queen.  In  Baunatyne's  Journal,  under  date 
April  1570,  there  occurs  the  following  passage: 
"The  quenis  factione,  to  wit  the  Hamilton**, 
Argyle,  Huntlic,  Boyd.  Crawford,  Ogilbie,  and 
Sir  James  Balfoure,  remained  at  Lynlythgow, 
and  there,  after  divers  consultatlones,  understand- 
ing that  the  Englis  annie  was  retired  forth  of 
Scottis  boundis,  tukc  baldness  vpon  them  be  oppin 
proclamatione  to  set  vp  the  authoritie  of  that 
mnrtherer  and  knawin  adnltres  called  the  queue, 
and  so  all  farther  conference  betwixt  the  two 
parties  ceased ;  for  the  lordis  that  snstened  the 
kingis  querrall  answerit  in  few  wordis,  that  they 
culd  have  no  farther  commoning  with  opin  ami 
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periured  traytoris,  as  they  were  everic  one. " 
[Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  14.]  At  the  time  Mait- 
land  of  Lcthington  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  main- 
tained the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  the  queen, 
Balfour  joined  them,  and  his  name,  with  that  of 
Gilbert  and  Robert  Balfour,  occurs  in  a  list  of  per- 
sons forfeited  on  the  80th  day  of  August  1571. 
{Ibid.  p.  258.]  By  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  regent  Morton,  and 
was  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  paci- 
fication, at  Perth,  between  the  king's  and  qneen's 
party  in  January  1573,  which,  by  the  submission 
of  all  the  qneen's  lords,  left  Kirkaldy  and  Mait- 
land  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  ruthless  enemy, 
Morton.  Bannatyne  says  he  M  remaned  not  in 
the  castle  with  the  rest  of  the^raytoris,  albeit  he 
is  als  grit  a  traytor  as  ony  of  thame  all.  He  gave 
in  a  long  scrole  to  the  lordis  of  the  articles  of  the 
parliament,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  all  thingis, 
&c,  whairwith  mony  sturreth,  and  in  speciall  the 
bischop  of  Orknay,  now  abbot  of  Halirudhous, 
wha  protestit  for  the  copie  of  it ;  but  I  bard  no 
word  that  it  was  obteaned.  Sindrie  scroles  were 
gewin  in  vpon  the  said  Sir  James  declaring  hid  treas- 
onable dealingis  in  tymes  bypast;  nottheles  his 
dres  is  made  with  the  regent,  and  he  hes  tane  him 
in  his  protectione."  [Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  440.] 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  governor  of 
Blackness  castle,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  to  fill 
np  the  measure  of  his  treachery  to  his  former 
friends,  when  Sir  William  Kirkaldy's  brother,  Sir 
James,  arrived  there  from  France  with  a  supply 
of  money  and  stores  for  the  queen's  service,  he 
received  him  with  due  honour  and  pretended  wel- 
come, but  the  very  night  of  his  guest's  arrival,  he 
placed  him  in  a  dungeon  heavily  chained,  and 
with  the  money  which  Sir  James  Kirkaldy  had 
brought  from  France,  departed  for  Edinburgh  to 
hand  it  over  to  Morton.  He  had  compounded 
with  the  regent  for  his  pardon,  and  was  to  have 
paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  hia  composi- 
tion; but,  says  Bannatyne,  "the  getting  agane 
the  Black  nes,  and  also  Mr.  James  Kirkaldie  payis 
that,  as  is  reported;  for  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
said  to  the  regent,  gif  I  can  get  you  as  gude  (or 
better)  as  my  compositioue,  sail  not  I  be  freed 
thereof;  which  the  regent  grantit.  For  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  alledgit  that  the  said  Sir  James  had 


written  to  Mr.  James  Kirkaldie,  befoir  his  ennim  • 
ing  out  of  France,  to  cum  to  the  Blacknes,  and  not 
to  cum  to  the  north;  becaus  that  gif  the  lord 
Huntlie  had  gottin  the  gold,  he  wald  hald  it  to 
himself,  or  elis  the  maist  part  thereof,  and  so  give 
to  thame  of  the  castle  what  he  lyked.  But  how- 
soever the  mater  was,  the  said  Mr.  James  come 
and  landit  at  the  Blacknes,  a  little  efter  the  par- 
liament, with  his  cofTeris,  thinking  it  had  bene 
sure  for  him  as  befoir;  and  leist  that  ony  thing 
suld  be  knawin,  but  that  it  ware  tane  perforce, 
Sir  James,  or  the  Captane  Alexander  Stewart, 
had  gewin  advertisment  of  the  said  James  enm- 
ing."    [Ibid.  p.  441.] 

The  regent  Morton,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  put  his  trust  in  a  man  who  had  betrayed  and 
deserted  both  sides  as  Balfour  had  done,  and  in  the 
following  month  of  February,  a  complaint  against 
him  and  his  brother  for  the  murder  of  Pamley  and 
other  grievous  crimes,  which  are  recited  in  full  by 
Bannatyne  in  his  Jonmal,  [pp.  444 — 455],  was 
read  before  the  lords  of  the  articles  in  parliament ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  make 
his  escape  into  France,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  On  the  resignation  of  the  regency  by 
Morton  in  1578,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
joined  the  party  who  watched  for  that  nobleman's 
destruction.  In  1579  Morton  recovered  his  au- 
thority, and  Balfour  again  fled,  when  the  forfei- 
ture of  1571  was  re-enacted. 

In  1580,  after  James  the  Sixth  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  Balfour  returned  to  Scotland 
to  organise  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Morton. 
On  the  trial  of  that  nobleman  he  produced  the 
celebrated  bond  already  mentioned,  signed  by  him 
and  others  for  the  support  of  Both  well,  as  well  as 
other  written  evidence  of  his  guilt,  which  he  had 
so  long  preserved  for  such  an  occasion.  After 
Morton's  death  he  was  restored  against  the  for- 
feiture of  1579,  by  act  of  parliament. 

Sir  James  Balfour  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
January  1583  or  1584.  He  married  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Balgarvie,  by  whom  he  acquired  these  lands,  and 
from  him  the  Lords  Balfour  of  Burleigh  were  de- 
scended, as  shown  in  our  account  of  that  family 
inserted  above.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the 
well-known  collection  of  decisions  entitled  '  Bal- 
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four's  I'raeticks,  or  n  System  of  I  lie  more  ancient 
Law  of  Scotland,'  a  voluminous  work  which  re- 
ni  lined  in  manuscript  until  1754,  when  it  was 


uf  his  life  ami  writing*,  tells  us  that  he  had  seeu  a 
volume  of  Latin  ami  Scottish  poems,  written  by 
Balfour,  not  now  extant.    After  some  time  speut 


published  bj  the  Rmklimaus,  in  a  folio  volume  of  i  abroad,  Sir  James,  on  his  return,  devoted  himself 
G*4  pages,  with  a  life  of  Balfour  prefixed  by  Wal-    to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  coun- 


ter Goodall.  This  work  contained  to  be  used  by 
practitioners  till  superseded  by  Stair's  Institutes. 


try.  "  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  his  progress," 
says  Sibbald.  » that  several  learned  men  had  be- 


Lord  Hailes  observes  that  Balfour's  work  Ls  inter-  gun  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Scotland.  Of  these, 
polated,  for  it  mentions  certain  acts  of  parliament  •  Robert  Maule,  conanissary  of  St.  Andrews,  had 


and  the  mimes  of  certain  peers  that  did  not  exist 
till  after  the  death  of  Balfour  It  Ls  very  likely 
to  have  been  added  to  after  his  time. 

BALFOUR,  Sin  James,  of  Kiuuaird,  Bart.,  an 
eminent  herald,  anualist,  and  antiquary,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmylue,  bv  his 
wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Durham  of  Pitker- 
row,  was  born  about  ltim).  He  soon  displayed  a 
capacity  for  study,  and  a  taste  for  poetry.  The 
accompanying  portrait  of  him  is  from  an  original 
picture  in  the  possession  of  Ixml  Belhaven. 


,         .     f     "  ~ 

His  youthful  efforts  m  verse  were  noticed  with 
commendation  by  the  poet  Leach  or  Leochreus,  in 
his  Strain,  published  in  1C2C.  He  had  success- 
fully translated  Leach's  Latin  poem,  PuntAea,  into 
the  Scottish  vernacular ;  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
who.  in  his  Memoria  Iktifouriana,  gives  an  account 


engaged  in  a  work  concerning  the  origin  of  oui 
nation,  while  David  Buchanan  had  applied  an  ar- 
curate  criticism  to  the  older  monuments  of  Scot  tun 
story.  Mr.  David  Hume  of  Godscroft  had  under- 
taken to  refute  the  objections  against  the  high 


antiquity  of  the  nation  ;  the  labours  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  of  Straloc^  shed  no  inconsiderable  light 
on  the  earlier  history  of  Scotland;  while  Robert 
Johnstone  detailed  the  transactions  of  British 
policy,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany,  from  the  year  1572 
to  the  year  1628.  Mr.  William  Dnanmond  of 
llawthorndcn  recorded  the  history  of  the  five 
Jameses;  Mr.  Gutliry,  the  events  which  charac- 
terized the  progress  of  our  civil  war ;  and  Mr. 
Wishart,  afterwards  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  com- 
memorated the  actions  of  the  celebrated  marquis 
of  Montrose.  The  geographical  delineation  of  the 
Kingdom  had  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  labours 
of  Timothy  Pont,  son  of  that  eminent  promoter  of 
letters,  Mr.  Robert  Font.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Straloch,  his  sou  James,  minister  of  Rothiemay, 
and  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  director  of  the 
chancery,  had  likewise  contributed  many  topogra- 
phical descriptions,  and  sundry  maps  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  right  reverend  primate,  Johu  Spottis- 
wood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  had  carried 
down  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of 
Scotland,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
until  the  death  of  James  VI.;  while  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  had  been  detailed  by  David 
Cnlderwood,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  year  1625."  In  order  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  heraldry,  Balfour  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  also 
with  Sir  William  Segar,  garter  king- at -aims, 
who  obtained  from  the  College  of  Heralds  a  highly 
honourable  testimonial  in  his  favour,  signed  aud 
sealed  by  all  the  members  of  that  body.    He  like- 
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wise  became  known  to  Roger  Dodswurih,  and  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  to  whom  he  communicated  sev- 
eral charters,  and  other  piece*  of  Information  re- 
garding Scottish  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  which 
they  inserted  in  their  Motuuticon  Angiicanum. 
under  the  title  Canobia  Seotica,  and  which  Balfour 
afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume,  called  Mon- 
luticon  Scotiaan.  Amongst  other  distinguished 
persons  of  his  own  country  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed,  were  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Sir 
Robert  Aylonn,  and  the  earl  of  Stirling.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Viscount  Dapplin,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  he  was  in  June  1630  created  lord  lyon 
kiug-at-arms,  having  some  days  previously  been 
knighted  by  the  king.  In  December  1633  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  L  at  Edinburgh  that  year,  Vis- 
count Dupplin  was  created  earl  of  Kinuoul ;  and 
of  this  nobleman  Sir  James  in  his  Annals  tells  the 
following  enrious  anecdote  :  'Hie  king  in  1626  had 
commanded,  by  a  letter  to  his  privy  council,  that 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  the  chancellor ;  to  which  the  latter 
would  not  submit.  "  I  remember,"  says  Balfour, 
"  that  K.  Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chancellor 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  the  morning,  to 
show  him  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  bot 
onlie  for  that  day,  that  he  wold  ceed  and  give  way 
to  the  archbishop ;  but  he  returned  by  me  to  his 
Majestie  a  very  bruske  answer,  which  was,  that 
he  was  ready  in  all  humility  to  lay  his  office  donne 
at  his  Majcstie's  feet ;  bot  since  it  was  his  royal 
will  he  should  enjoy  it  with  the  knowen  privileges 
of  the  same,  never  a  stoled  priest  in  Scotland 
should  sett  a  foot  before  him,  so  long  as  his  bloode 
was  hote.  Quhen  I  had  related  his  answer  to  the 
kinge,  he  said,  '  Weel,  Lyone,  lett's  goe  to  busi- 
ness ;  I  will  not  medic  farther  with  that  old  can- 
kered gootish  man,  at  qnhose  hand  ther  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  but  sonre  words.'"  Though  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  Sir 
.lames  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  contest.  He  was,  nevertheless,  de- 
prived by  Cromwell  of  his  office  of  lyon  king-at- 
arms.  Living  in  retirement  at  Falkland  palace, 
or  at  his  own  seat  of  Kinnaird,  he  collected  many 
manuscripts  on  the  art  of  heraldry,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  that  subject,  some  of  which 


are  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  while  others 
were  dispersed,  or  destroyed  by  the  English  in  the 
capture  of  Perth,  in  1651,  to  which  city  he  had 
caused  them  to  be  conveyed.  Sibbald  gives  a  cata- 
logue both  of  his  original  treatises  and  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  was  at  such  pains  to  collect,  [jtfe- 
muria  Balfouriana,  pp.  19—83.]  For  illustrating 
Scottish  history,  he  investigated  all  the  chartere, 
public  registers,  and  monastic  chartularies  and 
chronicles  he  could  procure,  and  he  was  able  to 
form  a  large  collection  of  these  documents.  He 
formed,  at  considerable  expense,  a  library  of  most 
valuable  books,  and  particularly  rich  in  Scottish 
history,  antiquities,  and  heraldry.  He  likewise 
collected  aud  arranged  ancient  coins,  seals,  and 
other  reliques  of  the  olden  time,  and  wrote  a  book 
of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  ol 
monasteries  and  parish  churches.  He  left  several 
abridgments  of  the  books  of  Scone,  Cambuskcn- 
neth,  and  others,  aud  extracts  from  the  histories 
of  John  Major,  Hector  Boethins.  Lesly,  and  Bu- 
chanan. His  literary  correspondence  was  exteu- 
sive  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were 
eminent  either  as  historians  or  historical  anti- 
quarians, particularly  Robert  Maule,  Henry  Maule 
of  Melgnm,  David  Buchanan,  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  Mr.  Roger  Dodsworth,  Sir  William 
Dngdale,  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  At 
the  request  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet  he 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  geographical  illus- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  He  drew  up  an  accurate 
description  of  the  shire  of  Fife,  including  observa- 
tions on  its  antiquities,  and  the  genealogies  of  its 
principal  families,  and  he  had  begun  to  compile 
a  geographical  description  of  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, the  manuscript  of  which  was  of  so  much  use 
to  the  Dutch  geographer,  Blean,  that  he  dedicated 
to  Sir  James  Balfour  the  map  of  Lorn  in  his  The- 
atrum  Scotia,  appending  to  it  an  engraving  of  his 
arms.  Besides  his  various  treatises  on  heraldry, 
he  wrote  annals  of  the  life  and  reign  of  James  I. 
aud  II.,  and  memorials  of  the  reigns  of  James 
III.,  James  IV.,  and  James  V.,  and  Alary.  The 
reign  of  James  VI.  he  treated  at  greater  length. 
He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
from  Fergus  I.  to  Charles  I .  and  the  annals  of 
Scotland  in  two  volumes,  the  first  extendiug  from 
the  accession  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the  death  of 
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James  VI.,  aud  the  second  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  L  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
also  steward  or  seneschal  of  Scotland,  Sir  James 
deemed  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  to  which  the  hereditary  princes  of  Scot- 
land were  entitled,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their 
privileges ;  aud  among  hi*  manuscripts  is  one  with 
the  following  title : — •  The  True  present  State  of 
the  Principality  of  Scotland,  with  the  Means,  how 
the  same  may  be  most  conveniently  Increased, 
and  Augmented ;  with  which  is  joyued,  Ane  Sur- 
vey, and  brief  Note  from  the  Publick  Registers  of 
the  Kiugdom  of  certain  lufeftmeuts  and  Confir- 
mations given  to  Princes  of  Scotland,  and  by  them 
to  their  Vassals,  of  diversse  Baronies  aud  Lands 
of  the  Principalitie,  since  the  15  year  of  the  Reigu 
of  Kiug  Robert  III.1  To  natural  history  he  like- 
wise gave  his  attention,  and  composed  in  Scots  an 
alphabetical  treatise  on  gems.  He  also  wrote  in 
Latin,  an  account,  collected  from  various  authors, 
of  the  frauds  practised  in  the  imitation  of  precious 
stones.  He  died  in  February  1657.  He  is  usu- 
ally styled  of  Kinnaird,  having,  iu  1631,  obtained, 
in  favour  of  himself  and  his  spouse,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  aud  barony  of  that  name  in  Fife.  He  was 
four  times  married ;  first,  on  21st  October  1630, 
to  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Aiton  of  that  ilk, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters, 
and  who  died  August  26th,  1644 ;  2dly,  to  his 
cousin,  Jean  Durham,  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
PitkeiTow,  who  died  without  issue,  19th  July, 
1645  ;  3dly,  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Arnot  of  Fernic,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  aud  three  daughters ;  4thly,  to  Jauet,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Auchinleck  of  Balmanno,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters.  The  family,  as  stat- 
ed above,  is  now  extinct  in  the  male  line.  From 
his  collection  of  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  his  1  Annals  aud  Short  Passages  of  State,' 
were  published  by  Mr.  James  Haig  in  1824,  in 
four  volumes  octavo. 

BALFOUR,  Sin  Andrew,  Bart.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  botanist,  and  founder  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour 
of  Dcnmylne,  was  born  there  January  18,  1680. 


His  education  was  superintended  by  his  brother, 
Sir  James,  the  famous  antiquary,  who  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  took  his 
degree  of  A.M.  at  the  university  of  St.  Ajidrews, 
and  about  1650  removed  to  London,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  medical  studies  under  the  celebrated 
Harvey,  and  other  eminent  practitioners.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Blois,  in  France,  to  see  the 
botanical  garden  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then 
kept  by  his  countryman,  Dr.  Morison.  After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Paris,  he  completed  his  edu- 

ber  20,  1661,  he  received  his  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to  London, 
Charles  the  Second  appointed  him  travelling  tutor 
to  the  young  earl  of  Rochester,  whom  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  reclaim.  In  his  last  illness  his 
lordship  expressed  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Balfour, 
for  the  good  instructions  he  had  received  from  him. 
After  spending  four  years  on  the  contiueut,  they 
returned  iu  1667.  Dr.  Balfour  afterwards  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician  at  St.  Andrews. 
Iu  1670  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where,  among 
other  improvements,  he  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  into  Scotland.  Having  a  small  bo- 
tauical  garden  attached  to  his  house,  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  seeds  sent  by  his  foreign  correspondents, 
he  raised  there  many  plants,  till  then  unknown  in 
this  country.  His  frieud  and  botanical  pupil,  Mr. 
Patrick  Murray  of  Livingstone,  had  formed  at  his 
seat  a  botanic  garden,  containing  one  thousand 
species  of  plants ;  and,  after  his  death,  Dr.  Bal- 
four transferred  his  collection  to  Edinburgh  ;  and, 
joining  it  to  his  own,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  public  botanic  garden  in  Scotland ;  for  which 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  allotted  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd,  aud  adjacent 
to  Trinity  Hospital,  taken  down  in  1845  for  the 
convenience  of  the  North  British  railway.  Here 
the  Botanic  garden  coutinued  till  1767,  when, 
by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hope,  a  subsequent  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  it  was  removed  to  a  piece  of 
ground  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  on  the  west 
side  of  Leith  Walk.  [See  Hope,  John.]  This 
place  w  as  abandoued  iu  1822  for  a  more  suitable 
situation  at  Inverleith  Row,  where  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Cxardcn  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
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Dr.  Balfour  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles 
the  Second.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  introduced  the  dissection  of  the  human  body 
into  Scotland ;  and,  with  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  he 
planned  the  Royal  College  of  physicians,  of  which 
society  he  was  elected  the  first  president.  On  the 
publication  of  the  Pharmacopeia  by  the  college  in 
1685,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca  was  committed  to  his  care.  Shortly  before  his 
I  death  he  projected  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  in 
Edinburgh,  which  is  now  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
He  died  in  1604,  bequeathing  his  museum  to  the 
University.  He  never  appeared  as  an  author,  but 
in  1700  his  son  published  a  series  of  the  familiar 
letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray  of 
Livingstone.  The  great  merits  of  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  as  a  naturalist,  physician,  and  scholar,  are 
commemorated,  not  only  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
in  the  Memoria  Bnlfouriana,  and  elsewhere ;  but 
also  more  recently  by  Professor  John  Walker,  in 
his  Essays  on  Natural  History. 

BALFOUR,  Robert,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
aud  philologist,  principal  of  Guienne  college,  Bor- 
deaux, about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  sup|x>sed  to  have  been  born  about  the 
year  1550.  As  he  left  his  native  country  yonng, 
very  little  is  known  regarding  him.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  his  lineage  from  the  Bal- 
garvie  branch  of  the  Fifeshire  family  of  Balfour, 
but  in  his  Commentary  on  Clcomedcs  [p.  196]  he 
has  himself  stated  that  he  was  a  native  of  Forfar- 
shire. He  studied  first  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  repairing  to  France,  he 
became  a  student  in  that  of  Paris,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  ability  with  which  he 
publicly  maintained  certain  philosophical  theses 
against  all  oppuguers.  He  was  subsequently  in- 
vited to  Bourdeaux,  by  the  archbishop  of  that  see, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  Guienne. 
Hie  precise  date  of  his  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sor's chair  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  from  a  let- 
ter from  Vinetus  to  George  Buchanan,  of  date  9th 
June  1581,  that  he  must  have  been  previous  to 
that  year  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
mathematics.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
principal  of  the  college  of  Guienne,  an  oflko  which 
he  filled  with  much  prudence  and  reputation.  He 
is  thought  to  have  succeeded  to  the  principalship 


on  the  death  of  Vinetus,  14th  May  1586.  His  ear- 
liest publication  was  an  edition,  the  first  that  ap- 
peared, of  the  ancient  history  of  the  famous  coun- 
cil held  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  the  author  of 
which  was  Gclasius,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  a  city  of 
Mysia,  who  became  bishop  of  Caasarea  in  Pales- 
tine. This  work  appeared  in  1599,  in  8vo.  His 
next  undertaking  waa  an  edition  of  the  Meteora 
of  Cleomedes,  with  a  copious  and  elaborate  com- 
mentary, published  at  Bourdeaux  iu  1605,  4to. 
"  His  work,"  says  Dr.  Irving,.  "  was  commended 
by  men  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  his  com- 
mentary continues  to  be  held  in  such  estimation 
that  it  has  been  reprinted  within  a  very  recent 
period  in  an  edition  of  Cleomedes  published  by 
Professor  Bake  of  Leyden."  [Lives  of  Scottish 
Writer;  vol.  i.  p.  243.]  Balfour's  last  and  great- 
est work  was  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle.  The 
first  volume,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Or- 
ganon,  or  treatises  relating  to  the  science  of  logic, 
was  published  iu  1616.  The  second  volume,  com- 
prising a  similar  exposition  of  the  ethics,  appeared 
in  1620,  when  the  author  must  have  been  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  The  date  of  his 
death  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was  living 
in  1625.  "  Balfour,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  from  whose 
life  of  him  these  particulars  have  been  gleaned, 
left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  learned  and 
worthy  man.  His  manners  arc  represented  as 
very  pleasing ;  and  he  is  particularly  commended 
for  his  kindness  to  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom 
at  that  period  wandered  on  the  continent  in  quest 
of  learning,  or  learned  employment.  The  only 
fault  imputed  to  him  by  one  biographer,  [£>.  Bu- 
chananus  de  Scriptoribus  Scotis,  p.  129,]  is  his 
zealous  adherence  to  the  Romish  faith.  This  spe- 
cies of  zeal  he  has  testified  by  introducing  into  his 
commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  a  de- 
fence of  the  astounding  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held,  it  may  be  stated  that  Francois  de  Foix 
dc  Candale,  bishop  of  Aire,  who  died  in  the  year 
1594,  bequeathed  to  him  the  mathematical  part  of 
his  library."  [Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  vol.  i.  p. 
244.]  Morhof  mentions  Balfour  as  a  celebrated 
commentator  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
Dempster  says  he  was  "  the  Phoenix  of  his  age ;  a 
philosopher  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
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I.M'in  languages ;  »  mathematician  worthy  of  be- 
ing compared  with  the  ancients;  and  to  those 
qualifications  he  joined  a  wonderful  suavity  of 
manners,  and  the  ntmost  warmth  of  affection  to- 
wards his  countrymen."  His  writings  display  an 
extent  of  erudition  which  reflects  hononr  on  the 
literary  history  of  his  country.  His  edition  of 
Cleomcdes,  in  particular,  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise  by  the  erudite  Bartliins. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  Balfour's  works  : 

Versio  et  N«ta>  ad  Gelasium  Cywrenam  <)>■  Outiis  ('onsilii 
Maud  et  versio  ad  Theodorum  Presb.  de  Incamatione  Do- 
mini   Par.  1593,  «vo. 

Versio  et  Comm.  ad  Cleomedts  Meteora.    Burd.  1605.  4to. 

Cornmentarius  K.  Balforei  in  Organum  I^gicum  ArisMrfU. 
Burd.  1616.  1  vols.  4to. 

Comm.  in  Organum  Aristotelis.    Burd.  16|)*,  fn). 

Commentarii  in  .TEtbica  Ariatotelia.    Par.  1C20,  4to. 

BALFOUR,  James,  of  Pilrig,  near  Edinburgh, 
an  ingenious  writer,  was  admitted  an  advocate, 
Novemlter  14,  1730,  but  never  had  much  practice 
at  the  bar.  In  1787,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bayne, 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine  of  Camock,  ad- 
vocate, were  presented  by  the  faculty  of  advocates 
to  the  patrons  of  the  vacant  chair,  who  elected 
Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  author  of  the  '  Institute 
of  the  Ivaw  of  Scotland. '  Balfour  was  subse- 
quently appointed  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  Having  a  taste  for  philosophical 
science,  he  early  opposed  the  speculations  of 
David  Hume,  particularly  in  two  treatises,  which 
he  published  anonymously,  the  one  entitled  '  A 
Delineation  of  Morality,'  and  the  other  '  Philoso- 
phical Dissertations.'  With  these  Hume,  though 
they  combated  his  own  views,  was  so  much 
pleased,  that,  on  the  15th  March  1758,  he  wrote 
the  author  a  letter  requesting  his  friendship  as  he 
was  obliged  by  h'ts  civilities.  On  the  28th  Au- 
gust 1754  Balfour  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1764,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Kirkpatrick, 
professor  of  public  law  in  that  university,  he  re- 
ceived a  royal  commission  to  sncceed  him.  In 
17t>8  he  published  at  Edinburgh  his  former  lec- 
tures under  the  title  of  'Philosophical  Essays,'  in 
which  he  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination 
Lord  Karnes*  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion.    In  the  spring  of  1779  he  resigned  the 


chair  of  public  law.    He  died  at  Pilrig,  6th  March 
1795,  aged  92.— (Boicer's  Hist,  of  the  Unitrrutu  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  page  374.) 
The  following  are  his  publications : 

Philosophical  F.Mays.    F.din.  17CH.  8vo. 
Phi1o»>|)hical  Dissertations.    Kdin.  1782,  8<ro. 
Of  Matter  and  Motion;  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity;  On 
the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation ;  Nature  of  the  Soul  4c. 

BALFOUR,  Alexander,  a  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, a  native  of  the  parish  of  Monikic.  Forfarshire, 
was  born  March  1,  17fi7.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  humbler  rural  class;  and  being  a  twin,  he  wat 
taken  under  the  protection  of  a  frieno  of  the  fam- 
ily, to  whom  he.  was  indebted  for  support  in  hit 
early  years.  He  received  bnt  a  scanty  education 
and  when  very  young  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver 
notwithstanding  which,  he  taught  a  school  in  hit 
native  parish  for  several  years.  At  the  age  p: 
twenty-six.  he  became  clerk  to  a  merchant  and 
manufacturer  in  Arbroath.  The  following  year  he 
married.  He  made  his  first  essays  in  composition 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  at  a  more  ma- 
ture age  he  contributed  occasional  verses  to  the 
British  Chronicle  newspaper,  and  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son's 'Bee.'  In  1793  he  contributed  several  pieces 
to  the  Dundee  Repository,  and  not  a  few  to  the 
Aberdeen  Magazine  in  1796.  Four  years  after  his 
removal  to  Arbroath  he  changed  his  situation,  and 
two  years  after,  on  the  death  of  his  first  employer, 
he  carried  on  the  business  in  partnership  with  his 
widow.  On  her  retirement,  in  1800,  he  assumed 
another  partner,  and  having  obtained  a  government 
contract  to  supply  the  navy  with  canvas,  he  was 
in  a  few  years  enabled  to  purchase  considerable 
property.  During  the  war  with  Fiance  he  exhi- 
bited his  patriotism  by  inserting  in  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  a  succession  of  loyal  poems  and  songs, 
most  of  which  were  republished  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  latter  set  to  music  and  sung  nt  places 
of  public  entertainment.  To  the  Northern  Min- 
strel, published  at  Newcastle,  he  contributed  about 
twenty  songs,  and  furnished  several  pieces  to  the 
Literary  Mirror,  published  at  Montrose.  The  ac- 
count of  Arbroath  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopedia 
was  written  by  him,  and  he  also  contributed  seve- 
ral papers  to  Tilloch  s  Philosophical  Journal. 

In  the  year  1814  he  removed  to  Trottick,  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  to  assnme  the  manage- 
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nieut  of  a  branch  of  a  l^ndon  house,  which  was, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  suddenly  involved  in  bank- 
ruptcy; and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  situation 
of  manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  at 
Balgonie  in  Fife,  where,  upon  a  limited  salary,  he  i 
continued  fur  three  years.  In  October  1818,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  hid  children,  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  employed  as  a  clerk  by  Mr. 
Klnckwood  the  publisher.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  in  June 

1819  was  obliged  to  reliuquish  his  employment. 
For  ten  years  thereafter  he  spent  his  days  iu  a 
wheel-chair,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  liter- 
ature. In  1819  he  published  a  novel,  called 
'  Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,"  which 
was  well  received.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year 
he  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  his  de- 
ceased friend,  Kichard  Gall,  with  a  memoir.  In 

1820  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  Contempla 
tion,  and  other  Poems.'  About  the  same  time  he 
began  to  contribute  to  Constable"*  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  tales,  sketches,  ami  poems,  descriptive 
of  Scottish  rural  life,  which  he  continned  to  do  till 
the  close  of  that  work  in  1826.  One  poetical  se- 
ries, entitled  'Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe's 
Parish  Register,'  was  so  favourably  received,  that 
he  was  induced  to  republish  it  iu  one  volume  in 
1825.  In  1822  he  began  to  write  novels  for  the 
Minerva  Press  of  Jxmdon ;  the  first  of  which,  in 
three  volumes,  was  called  'The  Farmer's  Three 
Daughters.'  His  second,  which  was  by  far  the 
best,  appeared  in  1823,  also  in  three  volumes, 
and  was  entitled,  'The  Foundling  of  Glenthom. 
or  the  Smuggler's  Cave.'  In  1827,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  M.P.,  presented  a  number  of  his  works  to 
the  premier,  Mr.  Canning,  and  a  donation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  waa  obtained  for  him  from  the 
Treasury,  in  consideration  of  his  talents  and  mis- 
fortunes. His  latest  work  was  a  novel,  entitled 
'  Highland  Mary,'  in  four  volumes,  which,  like  his 
other  novels,  was  distinguished  for  the  most  touch- 
ing pathos.  He  contributed  till  his  death  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  wrote  largely  in  particu- 
lar for  the  '  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,'  a  publi- 
cation long  since  discontinued.  He  died  on  Sept. 
12,  1829.  A  posthumous  volume  of  his  remains 
*-.u  poblishcd  under  the  title  of  '  Weeds  and  W  ild 
Flowers,'  with  a  Memoir  by  Mr.  1).  XI.  Moir. 


I     Balfour's  works  are : 

Campbell;  or,  the  Scottish  Probationer,  3  vols.  8vo.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1819. 

Contemplation,  and  utber  Poems,  1  vol.  8vo.    Kdin.,  1820. 
The  Fanner's  Three  D^ti^hters.    A  Novel,  3  vols,  8vo. 
I  Ixodon.  1822. 

The  Foundling  of  Glcuthoro,  or  tin-  Smuggler's  Cave,  a 
Itomance,  3  vola.  8vo.    Ixtndon,  1*23. 

Character*  omitted  in  Crablw's  Pariah  Kegistcr,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Edinburgh.  18-25. 
Highland  Mary,  a  Novel,  4  vol*.    Edinburgh.  1827. 
Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,  posthumous,  with  a  Memoir 
1  *ol  8vo.    Edinburgh.  1830. 

IIaujonik,  IUiki.n,  a  tlUc  vt  tbeeariaf  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville, conferred  in  Ifril,  on  Ins  ancestor,  General  Alexander 
Ia-sUc,  command  t  of  tbc  Scots  army  at  Dunae  Law  iu  May 
lfi;K>.  [See  I.KVEX  and  Mki.vii.i.k.  carl  of. J  The  lands  ..t 
Halgottic,  in  the  parish  of  Markincb,  Fife,  originally  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Sibbald.  [See  Sihrai.u,  surname  of.]  Sir 
Andrew  Sibbald  of  Balgonie,  sheriff  uf  Fife,  in  1457.  and 
again  in  14GC,  had  an  only  daughter,  Helen,  who  married 
liobert  Lundin,  seoiud  sou  of  Sir  John  Lundin  of  Lundin. 
Their  ton.  Sir  liobert  Lundin  of  Halgonie,  was  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  Scotland.  His  descendant,  Kobert  Lundin,  sold  the 
lands  of  Balgonie  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  General  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  the  first  carl  of  I  .even,  whose  first  title  was  I-ord 

the  Levcn  family  till  1823,  when  they  were  purchased  for  the 
mini  of  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  pounds,  by  .lame*  Bal- 
four, Esq.  of  Whittingham,  brother  of  the  late  General  Bal- 
four of  Balbirnie.  Balgonie  castle,  on  the  south  bank  of  tho 
river  Levcn,  is  of  great  antiquity  The  following  woodcut 
representation  of  it  is  from  Natte's  Scotia  DtfiicUt: 
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Bai.iou  or  Balliol,  the  name  of  a  Norman  baron,  whose 
tit  was  declared  king  of  Scotland  ill  1292.  He  was 
■  of  Balleul,  Harcourt,  and  other  manors  in  Norman- 
dy, from  the  former  of  which  he  derived  hi*  mime.  His  son. 
Guv  de  Baliol,  came  over  to  England  with  the  Conqueror's 
son,  William  Rufus,  who  appointed  him  lord  of  the  forest  of 
Teesdale  and  Marwood.  and  bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of 
Middlcton  and  Brwell  in  Northumberland.  He  had  also 
land*  in  Yorkshire.  His  son,  Bernard  de  Baliol,  built  the 
strong  castle  on  the  Tees,  in  the  counlv  of  Durham,  called 
Bernard  Castle,  and  was  forced  by  David  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, in  1135,  to  swear  fidelity  to  Matilda.  Previous  to  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138.  the  English  sent  Robert 
de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de  Baliol  to  the  Scottish  army  un- 
der David  the  First,  to  endeavour  to  procure  peace,  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain,  when  Brace  re- 
nounced the  homage  which  he  had  performed  to  David  for 
a  barony  in  Calloway,  and  Baliol  also  gave  up  the  fealty, 
sworn  to  Matilda  three  years  before.  Adhering  to  the  for- 
tunes of  King  Stephen,  Baliol  «»  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lincoln,  with  that  monarch,  2d  February  1141.  On 
the  incursion  into  Northumberland  of  the  Scots  in  1174,  he 
was  among  the  Yorkshire  barons  who,  with  R"*<crt  de  Stutte- 
ville,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Alnwick  cjstle,  then  besieged 
by  the  Scottish  king.  During  their  hurried  inarch  a  dense  fog 
the  more  cautious  advised  a  retreat,  when  Baliol 
•  Fou  may  retreat,  but  /  will  go  forward  alone, 
I  my  honour."  In  consequent*  they  all  advanced, 
and  the  returning  light  enabled  them  to  descry  the  battle- 
ments  of  Alnwick  castle.  William,  the  Scottish  king,  was 
then  in  the  field*  with  a  slender  train  of  sixty  horsemen.  At 
the  head  of  these,  however,  he  instantly  charged  the  new 
comers,  whose  force  was  much  larger.  Being  overpowered, 
and  unhorsed,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Baliol,  and  sent 
first  to  the  castle  of  Richmond  and  afterwards  to  Falaise  in 
Normandy.  [HaileS  A**aU,  vol.  i.  p.  115.]  This  feudal 
chief  married  Agnes  de  I'inkeny.  His  son,  Eustace  de  Bal- 
iol, was  the  father  of  Hugh  de  Baliol,  who,  in  1216,  was 
joined  with  Philip  de  Hulcotes  in  defence  of  the  northern  bor- 
ders, and  when  Alexander  the  Second  of  Scotland  had  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  Northumberland,  these  two  barons  held 
out  stoutly  all  the  fortresses  upon  the  line  of  the  Tee*,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Bernard  castle,  the  seat  of  the  Baliol  family, 
which  was  assaulted  by  Alexander,  and  before  which  Eu- 
stace de  Veacd,  the  husband  of  his  illegitimate  sister.  Mar- 
garet, was  slain.  Hugh  de  Ballot's  eldest  son,  John  de  Baliol, 
was  one  of  the  magnate*  of  Henry  the  Third  of  England, 
whose  cause  he  strenuously  supported  in  his  struggles  with 
his  barons.  He  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  having  thirty 
f  fees,  equal  to  twelve  thousand  pound*  of  modern 
He  married  Devorgilla,  one  of  the  three  daughters 
and  oo-beif««e*i  of  Allan,  lord  of  Galloway,  by  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  in  right 
of  his  wife  he  had  large  possession*  in  Scotland,  and  was  one 
of  the  Regents  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  In  1263 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  w  hich 
was  completed  br  his  widow,  and  still  bears  his  name.  He 
died  in  1268.  His  son,  John  de  Baliol,  became  temporary 
king  of  Scotland,  by  the  award  of  Edward  the  First  Of  this 
John  de  Baliol  a  notice  is  given  below. 

Alexander  de  Baliol,  the  brother  of  John,  king  cf  Scots, 
being  in  the  retinue  of  Antony  Beck,  the  celebrated  bUhop  of 
Durham,  in  the  expedition  of  Edward  the  First  to  Flanders, 
waa  restored  to  all  his  brother's  lands  in  Scotland  in  1297, 
and  on  26th  September  1300,  he  was  summoned  by  writ  to 
till  the  3d  November  1306,  under  the  title  of 


Baron  Baliol.  He  married  Isabel!,  daughter  and  betrras  of 
Richard  de  Chilham.  and  widow  of  David  de  Strathbogir 
earl  of  Athol,  by  whom  he  obtained  for  life  the  cattle  and 
manor  of  Chdhain  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Dying  without 
issue,  the  banmy  of  Baliol  in  consequence  became  extinct. 

There  were  several  collateral  branches  of  the  name  of  Baliol 
in  Scotland,  whose  name*  appear  as  donor*  and  witnesses  in 
the  cloister  registers.  In  the  Ragman  Roll,  also,  fonr  or  rive 
of  them  are  mentioned.  One  of  these,  Alexander  de  Balliolo, 
Camerarius  Scotia-,  was  baron  of  Cavers  in  Teviotdale.  Aa 
chamberlain  of  Scotland  he  has  a  place  in  the  Lives  of  the 
<  Hficers  of  State,  tpage  266.)  The  name  of  Baliol  is  tuppMed, 
(Sabifi  Heraldry,  vol.  L  p.  178.)  to  have  been  changed  to 
Baillie,  [see  Baiu.ik,  surname  of,  arUt,  p.  173,]  having  be- 
come  odious  in  Scotland. 


BALIOL,  John,  some  time  king  of  Scotland, 
was  the  son  of  John  de  Baliol  of  Bernard  castle, 
county  of  Durham,  the  founder  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  as  already  stated,  by  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Devorgilla,  granddaughter  of  David,  cart  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
1260.  On  the  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret  the 
"  Maiden  of  Norway,"  granddaughter  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third,  no  less  than  thirteen  competitor! 
came  forward  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Scotland. 
Of  these,  John  de  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Bruce, 
lord  of  Auiiandale,  were  the  principal.  Baliol 
claimed  as  being  great-grandson  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion, 
by  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret ;  and  Bruce  as 
grandson  by  his  second  daughter,  Isabella  ;  that  is, 
the  former  as  direct  heir,  and  as  nearest  of  right, 
and  the  latter  as  nearest  in  blood  and  degree.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  succession  which  are  now 
established,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable ; 
but  the  protest  and  appeal  of  the  seven  earls  of 
Scotland  to  Edward,  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave,  shows  that  in  that  age  the  order  of 
succession  was  not  ascertained  with  precision,  and 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  even  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  favoured  the  claims 
of  Bruce,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  unhappy 
results  which  followed  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed.  The  competitors  agreed  to  refer  their 
claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  the  First  of 
England,  who  straightway  asserted  and  extended 
his  claim  of  feudal  superiority  to  an  extent  never 
attempted  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  met 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  at  Norham  on  the 
10th  May,  1291,  and  required  them  to  recognise 
his  title  as  lord  paramount.    At  their  reqnest  be 
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granted  them  a  term  of  three  weeks  in  order 
that  they  might  consult  together,  at  which  period 
he  reqnired  them  to  return  a  definitive  answer.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  commanded  his  barons  to  as- 
semble at  Norham  with  all  their  forces,  on  the  3d 
June.  On  the  2d  he  gave  audience  to  the  Scots  in 
an  open  field,  near  Upscttlington,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the  castle  of  Nor- 

J  ham,  and  within  the  territory  of  Scotland.  At 
this  assembly  eight  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  were  present,  who  all  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  and  agreed 
to  abide  by  hia  decision.  Bruce  was  among  them, 
but  Baliol  was  absent.  The  next  day  Baliol  ap- 
peared, and  on  being  asked  by  the  chancellor  of 
England  whether  he  was  willing  to  make  answer 
na  the  others  had  done,  after  an  affected  pause, 
he  pronounced  his  assent. 

Edward,  going  beyond  his  mere  claim  as  over- 
lord or  superior  of  Scotland,  now  brought  forward 
a  right  of  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  demanded 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  it,  on  the  specious  pre- 
text that  he  might  deliver  it  to  him  to  whom  the 
crown  was  found  justly  to  belong.  Even  this 
strange  demand  was  acceded  to,  all  the  competi- 

j  tors  agreeing  that  sasine  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
fortresses  should  be  given  to  Edward.  On  the 
11th,  therefore,  the  regents  of  Scotland  made  a 
solemn  surrender  of  the  kingdom  into  Edward's 
hands,  and  the  keepers  of  castles  surrendered  their 
castles.  The  only  demur  was  on  the  part  of  Gil- 
bert de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  who  would  not 
give  np  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  with- 
out a  bond  of  indemnification.  [See  ante,  page 
127.]  Edward  immediately  restored  the  custody 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  regents,  Eraser,  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  John 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  and  James,  the  steward  of 
Scotland.  The  final  hearing  of  the  competition 
took  place,  on  the  17th  November  1292.  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  when 
Edward  confirmed  the  judgments  of  hia  commis- 
sion and  parliament  by  giving  judgment  in  his 
favour.  On  the  19th  the  crown  was  formally 
declared  to  belong  to  him,  and  the  next  day  he 
swore  fealty  for  it  to  Edward  at  Norham.  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Baliol  was  crowned 
it  Scone,  and  being  immediately  recalled  to  Eng- 


land, was  compelled  to  renew  his  homage  to  Ed- 
ward at  Newcastle.  In  the  course  of  a  yeai. 
Baliol  was  four  times  summoned  to  appear  before 
Edward  in  the  parliament  of  England.  Roused 
by  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him  while  there, 
he  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  would  consent  to 
nothing  which  might  be  construed  into  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
parliament.  Having,  on  the  23d  October.  1295, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip,  king  of  France, 
Baliol,  who  at  times  was  not  without  spirit,  which, 
however,  he  wanted  firmness  to  sustain,  solemnly 
renounced  his  allegianre  to  Edward,  and  obtained 
the  Pope's  absolution  from  the  oaths  which  he  had 
taken.  Edward  received  the  intelligence  of  his 
renunciation  with  contempt  rather  than  with  an- 
ger. "The  foolish  traitor,"  said  he  to  Baliol's 
messenger,  "since  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will 
go  to  him."  With  a  large  army  he  immediately 
marched  towards  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  a 
small  party  of  Scots  crossed  the  borders,  and  plun- 
dered Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  They 
took  the  castle  of  Werk.  and  slew  a  thousand  ol 
the  English.  King  Edward,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  taken  Berwick,  put  all  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  The  Scots  army  were  de- 
feated at  Dunbar,  28th  April,  129G,  and  the  castles 
of  Dunbar,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  falling  into 
Edward's  bauds.  Baliol  was  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
the  river  Tay.  On  July  10. 1 296,  in  the  churchyard 
of  Stracathro,  near  Montrose,  in  presence  of  An- 
thony Beck,  bishop  of  Dnrham  and  the  English 
nobles,  he  surrendered  his  crown  and  sovereignty 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch,  and  was 
divested  of  everything  belonging  to  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  He  was  thereafter,  with  his 
son,  sent  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  July  20,  1299,  when,  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Pope,  he  and  his  son  were  de- 
livered up  to  his  legate.  "Thus  ended,"  says 
I^ord  Hailes,  "  the  short  and  disastrous  reign  of 
John  Baliol,  an  ill-fated  prince,  censured  fordoing 
homage  to  Edward,  never  applauded  for  asserting 
the  national  independency.  Yet,  in  his  original 
offence  he  had  the  example  of  Bruce  ;  at  his  revolt 
he  saw  the  rival  family  combating  under  the  ban- 
ners of  England.  His  attempt  to  shake  off  a  for- 
eign yoke  speaks  him  of  a  high  spirit,  impatient  ol 
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injuries.  He  erred  iu  enterprising  beyond  his 
strength ;  in  the  cause  of  liberty  it  was  a  meritor- 
ious error.  He  confided  in  the  valour  and  unani- 
mity of  his  subject*,  and  in  the  assistance  of 
France.  The  efforts  of  his  subjects  were  languid 
and  discordant ;  and  France  beheld  his  ruin  with 
the  indifference  of  an  unconcerned  spectator." 
Baliol  retired  to  his  estates  in  France,  where  he 
died  in  1314.  The  following  is  a  cast  of  the  seal 
of  John  Baliol,  while  king  of  Scotland,  from  An- 
derson's Diplomata  Scotia; : 

I 


During  the  subsequent  contest  in  Scotland  under 
Wallace,  the  assertora  of  the  national  independence 
maintained  the  rights  of  Baliol,  and  Wallace,  so 
long  as  he  held  authority,  acted  as  governor  of  the 
kingdom  under  him  and  in  his  name.  To  the 
unpopularity  of  the  family  and  of  Baliol's  bro- 
ther, who  had  taken  part  with  Edward,  may  in 
part  be  attributed  the  partial  snpport  which  the 
great  patriot  received  in  his  struggle.  For  the  rest 
of  his  life,  John  Baliol  resided  as  a  private  man 
in  France,  without  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land. Some  writers  say  that  he  lived  till  he  was 
blind,  which  must  have  been  the  effect  of  some 
disease  and  not  of  old  age,  as  he  could  not  have 
be<n,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  above  fifty -five 
years  old  at  the  utmost.  He  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  John  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey.  The 
Scots  artixed  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Toom 


Tabard  (empty  jacket)  to  Baliol,  their  temporary 
king. — DalrympW*  Anna/*  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

BALIOL,  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  his  estates 
in  France,  where  he  resided  in  a  private  manner 
for  several  years.  In  1324  he  was  invited  over 
by  Kdward  the  Second  of  England,  to  be  brought 
forward  as  a  rival  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  in 
1.S27,  at  the  request  of  Edward  the  Third,  lie 
again  visited  England  with  the  same  object.  His 
first  active  apj>earancc  on  the  scene  was  on  the 
following  occasion :  Some  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons  possessed  estates  in  Scotland,  which  were 
forfeited  during  the  war  with  England.  By  the 
treaty  of  Northampton  in  1328,  whereby  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  secured,  their  estatei 
in  that  country  were  restored  to  the  English  bar- 
ons. Two  of  these,  Thomas  Lord  Wake,  and 
Henry  de  Beanmont,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  possession,  joined  Baliol,  when,  after 
the  death  of  Bruce,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  re 
coven"  of  what  he  considered  his  birthright.  In 
Caxton's  Chronicle  it  is  stated,  that  in  1881,  hav- 
lag  taken  the  part  of  an  English  servant  of  nif  j| 
«  ho  had  killed  a  Frenchman,  Baliol  was  himself  im- 
prisoned in  France,  and  only  released  on  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Lord  de  Beaumont,  who  advised 
him  to  come  over  to  England,  and  set  up  his  claim 
to  the  Scottish  crown.  King  Edward  did  not 
openly  countenance  the  enterprise.  With  three 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  few  foot  soldiers, 
Baliol  and  his  adherents  sailed  from  Ravenspur 
on  the  Humber.  then  a  port  of  some  importance, 
but  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  some  centuries  since, 
and  landing  at  Kingdom,  August  6,  1832,  defeated 
the  earl  of  Fife,  who  eudeavonrcd  to  op|K>sc  them. 
The  army  of  Baliol,  increased  to  three  thousand 
men,  marched  to  Forteviot,  near  Perth,  where 
they  encamped  with  the  river  Earn  in  front.  On 
the  opposite  bank  lay  the  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
the  earl  of  Mar,  with  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  on  Pnpplin  Moor.  At  midnight,  the  Eng- 
lish force  forded  the  Earn,  aud  attacking  the 
sleeping  Scot*,  slew  thirteen  thousand  of  them, 
including  the  carU  of  Mar  and  Moray.  Baliol 
then  hastened  to  Perth,  where  he  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  earl  of  March,  whose  force 
he  dispersed.    On  the  24th  of  September,  1332, 
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Edward  Baliol  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  On 
the  10th  of  February  1333,  ho  held  a  parliament 
at  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  what  are  known  as 
the  disinherited  barons,  with  seven  bishops,  in- 
cluding both  William  of  Dunkeld.  and  it  is  said 
Maurice  of  Dunblane,  the  abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
who  there  agreed  to  the  humiliating  conditions 
proposed  by  Edward  the  Third.  His  good  for- 
tune now  forsook  him.  On  the  16th  December, 
within  three  months  after,  he  was  surprised  in 
his  encampment  at  Annan  by  the  young  earl  of 
Moray,  the  second  son  of  Randolph,  the  late  re- 
gent, Archibald  Douglas,  brother  of  the  good 
lord  James,  Simon  Fmser,  and  others  of  the  he- 
rocs  of  the  old  war  of  Scotland's  independence, 
and  his  army  being  overpowered,  and  his  brother 

|  Henry,  with  many  of  his  chief  adherents,  slain,  he 
escaped  nearly  naked  and  almost  alone  to  England. 
Having  ou  the  23d  of  November  preceding  sworn 
feudal  service  to  the  English  monarch,  the  latter 
marched  an  army  across  the  borders  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill, 
July  19,  1333,  again  enabled  Baliol  to  usurp  for  a 

j  brief  space  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Scotland. 
The  following  is  a  cast  of  the  seal  of  Edward 
Balk«l  from  Anderson's  Diplomnta  Scotia: : 


He  now  renewed  his  homage  to  Edward  III,, 

i 

and  ceded  to  him  the  town  aud  county  of  Berwick, 
with  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles, 

i 


Dumfries,  and  the  Lothians,  in  return  for  the  aid 
he  had  rendered  him.  In  1334  he  was  again  com- 
lielled  to  fly  to  England.  In  July  1335  he  was 
restored  by  the  arms  of  the  English  monarch  In 
1338,  being  by  the  regent,  Robert  Stewart,  closely 
pressed  at  Perth,  where  this  restless  intruder,  sup- 
ported by  the  English  interest,  held  his  nominal 
court,  he  again  became  a  fugitive.  After  this  he 
made  several  attempts  to  be  re-established  on  the 
throne,  but  the  nation  never  acknowledged  him  ; 
their  allegiance  being  rendered  to  David  the  Se- 
cond, infant  son  of  Robert  the  Brace.  At  last, 
worn  out  by  constant  fighting  and  disappointment, 
in  1356  he  sold  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
his  family  estates,  to  Edward  the  Third,  for  five  ; 
thousand  merks,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  with  which  he  retired  into 
obscurity,  and  died  childless  at  Doncastcr  in  1363 
With  him  ended  the  line  of  Ballot. — Tytlers  His- 
tory of  Srotlan  '. 

Rallanttwk,  a  nunc  variously  written  Ballenden,  Bellen- 
den,  and  Ballcntyit,  and  the  saute  as  Rannatyne,  [ae* 
Hasn attxe,  surname  of],  originally  derived  from  the  lands 
of  Elellenden  in  Selkirkshire.  Of  this  surname  the  family  ot 
Hallcndcn  or  Bellenden  of  Auchinoul,  in  the  county  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  was  at  one  period  the  most  distinguished,  a  descend- 
ant of  which  became  in  164>l  I /ml  Rellrnden  of  Knmghton,  a 
title  afterwards  merged  in  that  uf  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 
[See  Bk.llkxoen,  Lord.J 

BALLANTYNE,  Jamks,  an  eminent  printer, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper  in  Kelso, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1772.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  1783  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  then  attended  the  public 
school  of  Kelso,  for  a  few  weeks,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  aunt,  during  the  vacation  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  school.  He  was  early  bound  apprentice  to  a 
solicitor  at  Kelso,  and  in  1795  commenced  practice 
there,  but  not  meeting  with  clients,  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  though  not  brought  up  to  the  printing 
business,  he  commenced  as  printer  in  his  native 
town,  aud  started  the  KeUo  Mail  newspaper  with 
success.  He  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  an  improved  style  of  printing  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  works  which  issued  from  his  press 
in  a  provincial  town,  for  elegance  and  accuracy, 
were  unequalled  at  the  time  in  this  country. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  first  gn  at 
work  of  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'The  Min- 
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strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  which  was  printed  I 
at  the  Ballantyne  press,  Kelso.  About  the  end  of 
1802,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Scott,  he  was  in- 
duced to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  distinc- 
tion he  had  already  acquired  in  the  trade  procured 
for  him  ample  employment.  In  1805,  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
needing  a  supply  of  money  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  increasing  business,  he  applied  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  from  whom  he  had  previously  received  a 
loan,  for  another  advance,  when,  on  consideration 
of  being  admitted  a  partner,  to  the  extent  of  a 
third  sharer  in  the  business,  Scott  embarked  a 
considerable  Rum  of  money  in  the  concern.  His 
increasing  business  as  a  printer  did  not  preclude 
his  editing  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  of  which 
he  and  his  brother  became  the  proprietors  in  1817, 
and  which  was  conducted  by  him  with  spirit,  in- 
telligence, and  good  taste.  In  this  paper  first  ap- 
peared the  celebrated  letters  of  Sir  Malachi  Mali- 
growther  on  the  currency.  In  dramatic  literature, 
especially,  Mr.  Ballantyne's  taste  was  excellent, 
and  his  graceful  and  discriminating  criticisms  in 
the  Weekly  Journal  were  much  esteemed  at  the 
time.  His  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
began  when  they  were  boys  at  school,  lasted  un- 
diminished during  their  lives.  He  was  the  printer 
of  all  the  productions  of  the  author  of  Waverley. 
nnd  often  judiciously  suggested  corrections  on  the 
manuscripts,  or  the  proofs  of  his  works,  which 
that  great  writer  did  not  disdain  to  adopt.  In 
1816,  he  married  a  Miss  Hogarth,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  fanner  in  Berwickshire,  the  sister  of 
(ieorgc  Hogarth,  Esq  ,  author  of  a  1  History  of 
Music.'  He  then  lived  in  St.  John  Street,  Can- 
ongnte,  at  no  great  distance  from  his  printing 
establishment,  at  St.  Paul's  Work.  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne died  in  1829,  leaving  him  a  large  family  of 
children.  In  January  1 826.  the  company  of  which 
he  was  the  head  were  unfortunately  involved  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, when  their  liabilities  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne died  January  17,  1833.  having  survived  his 
illustrious  friend  the  author  of  Waverley  only 
altont  four  months.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
published  an  affecting  statement,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  be  restored  to  that  degree  of 


I  health  which  would  enable  him  to  do  some  justice 
to  the  character  of  the  great  man  whp  had  gone 
before  him.  In  private  life  Mr.  Ballantyne  was 
distinguished  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  for  his  social  qua- 
lities. He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  an  acute 
observation  of  men  and  manners,  with  great  liter- 
ary knowledge,  and  ample  stores  of  anecdote, 
which  rendered  him  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
companion.  He  is  described,  however,  as  having 
been  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  and  not  a  little  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.— Lorktiarfs 
Ufe  of  Scott. 

BALLANTYNE,  John,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, a  younger  brojher  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Kelso,  in  the  year  1771.  and  like  his  bro- 
ther, was  also  a  schoolfellow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
When  the  KeUo  Mail  was  started  by  his  brother, 
he  assisted  in  writing  for  it.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  his  father's  business,  namely,  that  of 
a  small  merchant,  or  shopkeeper,  in  Kelso,  and 
was  sent,  while  very  young,  to  London,  where  h« 
spent  some  time  in  the  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Cnrrie.  On  his  return  to  Kelso,  the  department 
in  his  father's  business  which  more  immediately 
devolved  upon  him  was  the  tailoring  one.  In 
1805,  the  business  having  fallen  off,  he  disposed 
of  his  goods  to  pay  his  debts,  and  followed  his 
brother.  Mr.  James  Ballantyne.  to  Edinburgh. 
He  was  taken  into  his  counting-house  as  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  while 
his  father,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  also 
employed  about  the  printing-office.  In  1808,  on 
some  temporary  disagreement  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  publishers.  Constable  and  Co..  John 
Ballantyne  became  a  partner  with  Scott  in  the 
firm  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers, Hanover  Street.  Among  the  first  of  the 
works  published  by  the  new  firm  was  1  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.'  In  1813  he  engaged  also  in  the 
profession  of  an  auctioneer  of  works  of  art,  libra- 
ries, &c,  having  taken  premises  in  Princes  Street 
for  the  purpose.  He  held  till  his  death  the  offi<  <• 
of  bookseller  to  the  king  for  Scotland.  When  the 
earlier  Waverley  novels  were  in  course  of  printing 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne  was  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  their  publication.  Some  of  these  cele- 
brated works  he  published  himself.  He  also  brought 
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out  two  periodical  publications,  'The  Visionary,' 
ami  'The  Saleroom,'  written  chiefly  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  edited  for  him  the  works  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  were  published  at  John  Bal- 
lantyne's  risk.  He  was  himself  the  author  of  two 
thin  volumes,  entitled  'The  Widow's  Lodgings,' 
which,  though  described  as  "wretched  trash," 
reached  a  second  edition.  Possessing  good  natu- 
ral talents,  with  great  powers  of  wit  and  humour, 
he  was  in  company  one  of  the  most  amusing  of 
story-tellers,  and  could  relate  an  anecdote  with  a 
gusto  and  effect  peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  bceu  of  a  quick,  active,  and  in- 
trepid disposition,  very  fond  of  field  sports,  and  a 
capital  mimic.  From  his  volatility  and  light- 
hcartedness.  Sir  Walter  Scott  bestowed  on  him 
the  soubriquet  of  Rigdumfunnidos.  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  his  benevolence  of  disposition  is 
related  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  He  remarked 
one  day  to  a  poor  student  of  divinity  who  was  at- 
tending bis  auction,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
in  bad  health.  The  young  man  assented,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Come,"  said  Ballantyne,  "  I  think  I  ken 
the  secret  of  a  sort  of  draft  that  would  relieve  you— 
particularly,"  he  added,  handing  him  a  check  for 
£5  or  £10,  "particularly,  my  dear,  if  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach."  His  health  having  been  seri- 
ously affected,  with  the  view  of  amendment  he 
travelled  for  some  time  on  the  continent.  On  his 
return  he  retired  to  a  seat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kelso,  and  when  there  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  British  novel- 
ists entitled  '  Ballantyne's  Novelist's  Library,' 
edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  furnished  biogra- 
phical prefaces  to  the  different  authors.  This 
work  was  printed  and  published  for  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne's sole  benefit.  A  severe  attack  of  asthma 
confined  him  to  the  house  for  some  weeks.  He 
died  in  his  brother's  house,  St.  John  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  lGth  of  June,  1821,  aged  47,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Canongate  churchyard.  He  had 
been  married  at  an  early  age  to  Miss  Parker,  a 
relative  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  but  had  no  family. 

BALLANTYNE,  John,  the  Rev.,  author  of 
1  An  Examination  of  the  Human  Mind,'  was  bom 
at  South  Piteddie,  in  the  parish  of  Kinghorn,  Fife, 
on  the  8th  May  1778.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  a  school  in  the  village  of  Lochgelly, 


and  in  1795  became  a  student  in  the  university  of  \ 
Edinburgh.  Although  his  parents  belonged  to  the 
Established  church,  he  himself  became  a  member 
of  the  Secession,  and  attended  the  divinity  hall 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Lawson  of 
Selkirk.  During  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school,  first  at  Loch- 
gelly, and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh.  After  being 
licensed,  he  received  a  call  from  Stonehaven  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  from  another  congregation,  but 
accepted  that  of  the  former.  He  was  ordained  in 
1805.  His  congregation  being  small,  he  had  am- 
ple leisure  to  attend  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
had  early  made  choice  of  metaphysical  science  as 
a  subject  of  study,  and  in  1828  he  published  his 
metaphysical  speculations  in  a  thick  octavo  vol- 
ume, entitled  'An  Examination  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  a  work  of  great  labour  and  of  considerable 
merit.  He  had  previously  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  church  extension  to  the  Christiar 
Recorder,  Glasgow,  a  religions  periodical,  and  in 
1824  he  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  A  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  by  a  Dissenter,'  remarkable  as  be- 
ing the  first  of  that  long  series  of  publications  on 
the  voluntary  question  with  which  the  press  after- 
wards teemed  from  the  pens  of  the  Scotch  dissent- 
ing clergy.  After  the  controversy  had  fairly  been 
entered  upon,  he  was  induced  to  remould  and 
greatly  to  enlarge  thu  work,  which,  in  its  new 
and  improved  form,  was  published,  in  1830,  with 
his  name.  Mr.  Ballantyne  died  5th  November 
1830,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age  and  the  25th  of 
his  ministry.  He  left  sufficient  materials  to  make 
another  volume  of  his  great  metaphysical  work, 
but  the  sale  of  the  first  volume  was  so  much  in- 
jured by  the  connexion  of  his  name  with  the  vol- 
untary church  controversy,  that  no  encouragement 
was  given  to  proceed  with  the  farther  publication 
of  the  work.  The  first  volume,  however,  is  com- 
plete in  itself. — APKerrow'i  Hist,  of  the  Secession 

BALLENDEN,  or  Beixexden,  John,  see 
Beixendex,  Jons. 

BALMER,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  United  Secession  chnrch,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 22,  1787,  at  Ormiston  Mains,  in  the  parish  of 
Eckford,  Roxburghshire.  His  father,  Thomas 
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Balmcr,  was  a  land-steward,  lirst  at  Ormistou, 
and  afterwards  at  Crailinghall.  His  mother,  Mar- 
garet Biggar,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  James 
Biggar  mentioned  in  the  Autobiography  of  the 
venerable  Boston  of  Ettrick,  as  an  older.  Both 
parents  were  distinguished  for  their  piety.  They 
belonged  however  to  different  denominations,-  his 
father  being  a  member  of  the  Antiburgher  congre- 
gation at  Morebattlc,  while  his  mother  adhered  to 
the  congregation  at  Jedburgh  connected  with  the 
Burgher  Synod.  Rolwrt  was  the  eldest  of  their 
family.  In  infancy  he  was  a  feeble  and  sickly 
child,  bnt  as  soon  as  be  began  to  speak,  he  was 
quick  to  learn,  and  eager  to  inquire.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  even  in  childhood  he  was  punctual  in 
his  morning  and  evening  devotions,  unequalled  in 
getting  hymns  and  passages  of  scripture  by  heart, 
and  restless  till  he  bad  learnt  the  lessons  required 
of  him.  In  his  eighth  year  he  had  the  measles, 
and  from  that  time  he  began  to  enjoy  generally  good 
health.  When  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  his 
parents  removed  to  Upper  Crailing,  where  he  was 
first  sent  to  a  school,  taught  by  a  female.  He  left 
this  school  in  November  1796,  to  attend  one  at 
Crailing  Mill,  where  he  continued  for  half  a  year, 
but  in  that  time  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  education.  His  father  died  when  he  was  about 
ten  years  of  age.  He  had  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances for  his  station  in  life,  aud  had  saved  a 
little  money.  With  the  interest  received  from  this, 
And  the  profits  of  a  small  shop  which  she  opened  at 
Eokford  Moss,  his  mother  was  enabled  to  maintain 
herself  and  her  children  respectably.  When  Robert 
was  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Kelso,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Dymock,  afterwards  Dr.  Dymock  of  Glasgow 
high  school,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  BibUotheca 
Olassica.  Among  others  of  his  class-fellows  at  the 
school  at  Kelso,  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms 
of  intimacy  in  after  life,  was  the  late  Thomas  Prin- 
glc,  author  of  African  Sketches  and  other  poems. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1802-3,  and  studied  there  during  four  ses- 
sions before  going  to  the  divinity  hall.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1806,  after  undergoing  an  examination  by 
the  Associate  Synod  of  Selkirk,  he  was  admitted 
ro  the  study  of  divinity  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Lawson,  then  the  professor  of  this  branch  of  learn- 


ing appoiuted  by  the  Associate  Synod.  The  atten- 
dance on  the  hall  at  Selkirk  continued  only  during 
two  months  in  the  eud  of  summer  and  beginning 
of  antnmn,  and  during  the  winters  of  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  he  also  attended  the  divinity  hall 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  then  presided  over 
by  William  Ritchie,  D.D.,  aud  completed  there 
the  course  of  study  required  for  receiving  licence 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the 
course  of  his  attendance  on  Dr.  Ritchie's  class,  he 
obtained  a  priie  for  the  best  essay  "  on  the  char- 
acter of  Moses  as  a  legislator."  During  his  aca- 
demical course,  Mr.  Balmer  supported  himself  by 
teaching.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  family  of 
u  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh.  He 
afterwards  taught  a  school  at  Barnyards  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconquhar,  Fifeshire,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  take  charge  of  the  tuition  of  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  of  Galashiels,  and 
a  select  number  of  pupils  who  were  educated  along 
with  them.  He  was  subsequently  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Sinton.  It  was  not  till 
nearly  two  years  after  he  had  finished  his  theolo- 
gical stndies  that  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
assent  to  the  formula  of  the  Secession  Church,  and 
become  one  of  its  preachers.  But  being  allowed 
to  make  certain  explanations  as  to  his  views,  he 
was  on  the  4th  August,  1812,  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Secession  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after,  ho 
received  calls  from  the  congregations  of  Lochwin- 
noch,  Leslie,  Ecclefcchan,  and  Berwick  -  upon- 
Tweed.  He  gave  his  preference  to  the  latter  town, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  the  Associate 
congregation  there,  on  the  23d  March  1814.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  towards 
union  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession 
Church,  and  was  moderator  of  the  Associate  Sy- 
nod at  its  last  meeting  as  a  separate  body  from  the 
General  Associate  Synod,  in  September  1820.  He 
was  called  to  London,  to  supply  the  late  Dr. 
Waugh's  pulpit  on  two  occasions,  the  first  in  1819, 
and  the  second  in  1823,  and  both  times,  on  his 
return  home,  he  spent  a  few  days  with  the  late 
Robert  Hall  of  Leicester,  whom  he  admired  as  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  writers.  On  Mr.  Hall's 
death  he  committed  to  writing  his  recollections  of 
his  conversations  with  him,  which  have  been  pub- 
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llshed.  in  182G  Mr.  Balmer  married  Miss  Jane 
Scott,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  of  Aber- 
deen, and  sister  of  tho  late  John  Scott,  author  of 
1  Visits  to  Paris,'  and  the  original  editor  of  the 
I^ondon  Magazine,  who  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  a  duel.  On  the  agitation  of  the 
voluntary  question,  which  began  in  April  1829, 
Mr.  Baliuer  agreed  with  those  who  hold  that  all 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  religious  institutions, 
is  unscriptural  and  unwarrantable.  He  spoke  at 
a  voluntary  meeting  at  Jedburgh,  but  took  no 
other  active  part  in  the  controversy.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dick,  Mr.  Balmer  was,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  In  April  1834, 
elecled  by  a  large  majority,  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  Secession  church,  while  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Duncan  of  Mid-Calder,  was  chosen 
professor  of  systematic  theology;  but  by  a  subse- 
quent arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  Mr. 
Dnncan  and  Mr.  Balmer  exchanged  professorships, 
the  latter  being  transferred  to  the  chair  of  sys- 
tematic theology.  A  small  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
annually  was  assigned  to  each  of  these  appoint- 
ments, not  in  name  of  remuneration,  but  merely  to 
defray  necessary  expenses.  The  change  of  residence, 
at  first  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh, 
during  the  eight  weeks  that  the  session  continued, 
was  conducive  to  his  general  health,  and  his  eye- 
sight, which  from  application  had  become  greatly 
weakened,  was  so  much  improved  that  he  was 
induced  to  continue  permanently  in  the  professor- 
ship, having  at  one  tune  entertained  thoughts  of 
resigning  it.  In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1843,  Dr.  Balmer  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  largo  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh,  in  commemoration  of  the  bicentenary  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  speech  delivered 
by  nim  on  that  occasion  on  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian union,  not  only  received  the  marked  approval 
and  eulogy  of  the  chairman,  Dr.  Chalmers,  but 
suggested  to  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  the 
idea  of  doing  something  whereby  such  union  might 
be  promoted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  Essays  on  Christian  Union,  by  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  of  which  Dr.  Balmer's 
formed  the  second.   Hence  originated  the  Evan- 

i  


gelical  Alliance,  now  a  strong  and  influential  reli- 
gious confederacy.  Tn  tho  controversy  which  for 
some  years  agitated  the  Secession  church  in  rclalion 
to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  Dr.  Balmer  was 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  his  brethren,  as  to  tho  orthodoxy  of  his  senti- 
ments. To  use  his  own  words,  "  he  believed  the 
atonement  to  be,  in  one  view,  universal,  to  have 
removed  all  legd  obstacle,  to  the  salvation  of  all, 
and  to  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  universal 
calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel.  He  held  at  the 
same  time  the  doctrine  of  election."  "  Whatever 
was  peculiar,"  says  his  biographer,  14  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  Balmer  on  this  subject,  he  did  not 
bring  it  forward  so  as  to  unsettle  the  minds  either 
of  the  students  under  his  care,  or  of  the  members 
of  his  congregation,  in  regard  to  the  received  doc- 
trine  of  the  Secession  Church."  In  the  beginning 
of  1842,  a  bookseller  belonging  to  his  congrega- 
tion, having  formed  the  design  of  reprinting  that 
portioB  of  Polhill's  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Will 
which  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  ap- 
plied to  him  to  introduce  the  essay  with  a  few 
prefatory  remarks.  That  preface  did  not  give  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  held,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
the  articles  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  speak 
of  redemption  as  purchased  only  for  the  elect;  and 
at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May  1843,  the  brethren 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  views,  sought  a  con- 
ference with  him,  that  they  might  hear  any  explana- 
tions which  he  chose  to  give.  At  a  nrecting  of 
Synod  in  the  following  October,  the  question  be- 
came again  the  subject  of  discussion,  on  two  over- 
tures being  brought  np  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock ;  and,  aflcr  Dr.  Balmer,  in 
a  speech  of  two  hours'  duration,  had  unfolded  his 
views,  with  perfect  candour  and  oxplicitness,  the 
Synod  agreed  to  a  finding  to  the  effect  that,  on 
explanation,  supposed  diversities  of  sentiment,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappeared,  and  that  scriptural 
harmony  prevailed  among  the  brethren.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  recommended  that  the  nse  of  the 
expressions,  universal  atonement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  limited  atonement  on  the  other,  should  be  j  • 
avoided,  on  account  of  their  liableness  to  be  mis- 
apprehended. The  matter  came  again  before  the 
Synod  in  May  1844,  but  they  adhered  to  their  | 
former  decision.  Dr.  Balmer  did  not  long  survive 
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the  settlement  of  this  painful  business,  :>-  he  died 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  1,  1844.  The 
following  is  a  portrait  of  this  emineut  professor  of 


the 


Church  • 


At  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness,  which 
was  influenza  caused  by  a  cold  caught  while  ab- 
sent from  home,  he  was  able,  with  an  effort,  to 
correct  the  final  proof  sheet  of  Ml  essay  '  On  the 
Scriptural  Basis  of  Union  among  Christians.'  He 
published  little  during  his  lifetime.  A  volume 
of  his  sermons  was  issued  by  ministers  of  the  As- 
sociate Synod  in  1819,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents' library,  to  which  any  profits  arising  from  its 
sale  were  to  be  applied.  Ho  was  the  author  of 1  Ob- 
servations on  the  Character  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Belfrage  as  an  Author,'  furnished  at  the  request 
of  the  editors  of  the  Memoir  of  that  eminent  min- 
ister and  pleasing  writer;  an  Address  to  Elders, 
and  some  funeral  Senmins.  He  contributed  at 
one  time  some  reviews  to  the  Theological  Maga- 
zine, and  other  religions  publications.  His  Aca- 
demical Lectures  and  Pulpit  Discourses  were  pub- 
lished, posthumously,  in  2  vols,  in  1845;  with  a 
memoir  prefixed,  from  which  have  been  chiefly 
derived  the  materials  for  this  sketch  of  his  life. 

Rai.MiritRcn,  Baron,  ■  title  formerly  possessed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Elphinstone  family,  first  beatowed  in  1603,  on  the 
ir  James  Elphimtfone,  knight,  third  son  of  Robert, 


third  I.'>rd  Elphinstone,  by  his  spouse  Margarrt,  daughter  o{ 
Sir  John  Drummond  of  Inverpcflrey,  [sec  ElTHUWITOM. 
■umame  of  J 

The  Balmerino  branch  of  the  Elphinstone.  were  singularly 
unfortunate.  The  history  of  no  family  in  the  Scottish  peer- 
age was  marked  by  so  many  vicissitudes.  Out  of  the  six 
lords  Balmerino,  to  which  number  the  line  extended,  three 
were  condemned  to  death,  ar.u  ttic  last  lord  was  publicly  be- 
headed as  a  traitor. 

The  first  l.ord  Balmerino,  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  was  designed  of  Innemochtie,  and  under  that 
designation,  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  4th  March, 
1586.  In  1595  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  eight  commis- 
of  the  treasury,  called  from  their  number  Octavians, 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  public  re- 
who  became,  from  thcir*offic«,  exceedingly  unpop- 
ular ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  intended  victims  to  the  fury  of 
the  people,  In  the  remarkable  riot  in  Edinburgh,  in  December 
1595,  which  afterwards  cost  the  city  so  much.  In  1598  he 
w:u  autwintcd  aecretarr  of  state  and  on  the  20th  February 
1604,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  parliament  bv  the  tide  of  bar- 
on Balraerinoch,  in  Fifeahire.  On  the  1st  of  March  1605  he 
was  constituted  president  of  the  court  of  session.  In  his  lat- 
ter years  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:  In  1599,  while  secretary  of  state,  he 
had  drawn  up  a  letter  in  the  name  of  James  VI.,  addressed 
to  the  Pope,  Clement  VIII.,  requesting  a  cardinal's  hat  for 
his  kinsman,  Chishohne,  bishop  of  Vaison,  in  order  that  he 
might  manage  the  correspondence  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Hotyroodhousv,  and  shuffling  it  in  among  other 
papers  lying  for  the  king's  signature,  it  was  subscribed  by  his 
majesty  without  his  noting  the  contents,  or  observing  to  wbom 
it  was  addressed.  The  letter  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  and 
the  deceit  was  not  finally  discovered  till  1608,  five  years  after 
James*  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  when  Lord  Bal- 
merino was  sent  for  to  London  to  explain  the  transaction. 
Having  confessed  his  guilt  he  was  removed  to  Scotland  by 
land,  under  a  guard,  and  imprisoned  at  Falkland.  He  was 
tried  at  St.  Andrews,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  was 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  The  execution  of  the  sentence, 
however,  was  delayed,  and  in  October  1609  a  warrant  passed 
granting  him  liberty  of  free  ward  in  Falkland,  nnd  one  mile 
round  that  place.  Afterwards  he  obtained  permission  to  re- 
tire to  his  own  house  of  Balmerinoch,  where  he  died  in  1612. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  in  this  he  was  but  made  tlw 
scapegoat  of  James  VI.,  who  was  believed  to  DM1  been  privy 
to  the  writing  of  the  letter,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the 
English  Catholics  favourable  to  bis  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  Junes'  double  dealing  was  a  strong  feature  in  his 
character.  By  his  first  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Menteith  of  Carse,  his  lordship  had  a  son,  John,  second  I.ord 
Balmerino.  His  second  wife,  Marjory,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Maxwell  of  Tealing,  bronght  him  a  son, 
December  1607  l-ord  Coupar.  and  tn 
ried  to  Andrew,  first  Lord  Eraser,  and  Mary,  who  became  tlie 
wife  of  John  Hamilton  of  Blair. 

John,  second  Lord  Balmerino,  was  restored  to  blood  and 
to  tlie  peerage  by  letter  under  the  great  seal,  4th  August, 
1613,  his  father  having  died  under  attainder.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  opposition  which  he  displayed  in  par- 
liament in  1683,  to  the  act  establishing  the  royal  prerogative 
of  imposing  apparel  on  churchmen.  A  petition  to  the  king, 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  having  been  drawn  up  by  Wil- 
liam Haig.  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  solicitor  to  James  VI.,  a 
copy  of  it  wss  shown  to  Charles,  who  signified  his  displeasuie 
at  the  measure  so  strongly  that  the  intention  of  presentinE  it 
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was  abandoned.  Lord  Balmerino  bad  unfortunately  re- 
tained a  duplicate  of  it,  and  having  interlined  it  in  some 
places  with  his  own  hand,  he  showed  it  to  one  John  Dun- 
more,  a  notary  in  Dundee,  his  confidential  agent,  who  was 
allowed  to  take  it  home  with  him  under  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy.  The  latter,  however,  gave  a  copy  of  it  to 
Peter  Hay  of  Naughton,  in  Fife,  who  bore  no  goodwill  to 
Lord  Balmerino,  and  he  immediately  carried  it  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  That  prelate,  thinking  tbo  petition 
wiis  sent  about  for  subscription,  hurried  with  it  to  London, 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  king.  Lord  Balirtcrino  was. 
in  consequence,  on  the  10th  June  1634,  examined  before  the 
privy  council  concerning  this  paper,  and  afterwards  committed 
to  close  confinement  in  Edinburgh  castle.  He  was  subse- 
quently brought  to  trial,  for  hating  dirnlged  and  dispersed  a 
dangerous  and  seditious  libel,  as  the  petition  was  styled,  and 
concealing  and  not  revealing  the  author  thereof,  and  being 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  one,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  The  earl  of  Traquair,  who  was  then 
chancellor,  apprehensive  of  the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  if 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  hastened  to  London, 
and  procured  a  pardon,  though  it  was  not  till  November  1635 
Unit  1-nrd  Balmerino  was  set  at  liberty.  His  lordship  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  and  assisted 
them  not  only  with  his  advice  and  personal  exertions,  bnt 
also  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  the  injury  of  his  paternal 
On  the  18th  August  1641  he  was  nominated 
,  on  the  17th  September  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  on  tiro  13th  November  following  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  28th  February 
1649,  and  was  buried  in  the  vaulted  cemetery  of  the  Logan 
family,  adjoining  to  the  old  church  of  Restalrig,  but  according 
to  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  his  body  was  disinterred  in  16.10  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  while  searching  for  leaden  coffins,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  bullets,  and  thrown  into  the  street  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of  Fernyliirst, 
and  sister  of  the  notorious  Car,  earl  of  Somerset.  His  name 
has  found  a  place  in  Wal pole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Lord  Balmerino's  Speech  on  the  Army,  describing  their 
Conspiracies,'  having  been  published  in  1642,  4 to. 

John,  third  Lord  Balmerino,  tbo  son  of  the  second  lord, 
born  18th  February  1623,  on  succeeding  to  the  title,  found 
his  affairs  in  great  disorder.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several 
lawsuits,  and  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  almost  the  whole  of 
his  landed  property.  For  hi*  compliance  with  the  ruling 
(lowers  during  the  usurpation,  and  for  non-conformity,  he 
was  fined  in  the  sum  of  £6,000  Scots,  by  the  earl  of  Middle- 
Urn's  parliament  in  1662.  He  died  10th  June  1704,  aged  82. 
By  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  John, 
earl  of  Loudon,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  had  John, 
fourth  Lord  Balmerino,  and  three  other  children,  who  died 
in  infancy. 

John,  fourth  Lord  Balmerino,  born  26th  December  1652, 
was  fttyled  by  l.ockhart  in  his  Memoirs,  as  "  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  and  very  expert  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scottish  constitution."  He  was  admitted  a 
privy  councillor  16th  August  1687,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1704,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  Union.  At  the  general 
i  in  1710,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  represen- 
i  of  the  Scottish  peerage ;  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
I  general  of  the  mint,  and  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1711  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners 
fur  executing  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  lords  of  police.  In  1713  he  was  rechosen  a  represen- 
tative peer.  On  the  accession  of  Oeorge  I.  he  was  removed 
from  all  hi*  offices,  and  no  longer  elected  one  of  the  sixteen 


peers.  Notwithstanding  this  harsh  treatment  he  continued 
faithful  to  the  bouse  of  Hanover  during  the  rebellion  of  1715 
He  afterwards  lived  retired,  and  died  at  bis  house  at  Leith, 
13th  May  1736,  aged  84.  By  his  first  wife,  Lady  Christian 
Montgomery,  third  daughter  of  Hugh,  seventh  earl  of  Eglin- 
toun,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Hugh,  master  of  Balmerino,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Lisle  in  1708.  His  second  son,  John,  succeed- 
ed him  us  fifth  Lord  Balmerino.  By  bis  second  w  ife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Ross,  the  last  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
he  had  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  sixth  and  last  I^ord  Balmerino. 
and  another  son  and  a  daughter,  who  both  died  unmarried. 

John,  fifth  Lord  Balmerino,  bom  24th  November  1675, 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate 
in  1703.  In  June  1714,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench  as  Lord  Coupor.  [See  Coui'AR,  Bar- 
on.] He  died  at  Leith,  5th  January  1746,  aged  71,  and 
having  no  issue  by  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Carnegie,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  fourth  carl  of  Northcsk,  he  was  succeeded  in 
both  his  titles  of  Balmerino  and  Coupar  by  his  half-brother, 
Arthur,  sixth  and  last  I»rd  Balmerino,  for  a  notice  of  whose 
life  see  EmilNvroSK,  AltTItt'K. 

The  Lords  Balmerino  were  superiors  of  the  district  of  Cak 
ton  in  Edinburgh.  The  town  council  purchased  the  superi- 
ority from  the  hist  representative  of  that  noble  family,  who 
presented  the  old  Calton  buiying-ground  to  his  vassals,  and 
it  is  said  offered  them  the  whole  bill  for  X40.-[  rr*W* 
Mrmorial*  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  u.  p.  133.]  The  bouse  of  the 
Lords  Balmerino  in  Leith  was  at  the  comer  of  Coalfield  Lan% 
in  the  Kirkgate,  and  here  the  third  I/ml  Balmerino  received 
Charles  II.  on  his  landing  in  Ix-iUi,  29th  July  1650. 


Balnaves,  a  surname  which,  according  to  one  tradition, 
was  derived  from  the  high  mountain  Bennevis,  (the  Hill  ol 
Heaven,)  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Inverness -shire,  near 
who  bore  the  name  are  said  to  hare  lived.  Ac- 


cording to  another  tradition  the  name  arose  from  one  Nevoy 
or  Ncvay  playing  well  at  the  football  before  one  of  our  kings, 
when  the  latter  called  out,  "  weel  ball'd,  Nevoy,"  hence  the 
surname  Balnaves ;  in  accordance  with  which  some  persons 
of  the  name  have  a  football  for  crest,  with  the  motto,  Forti- 
tudme  et  vtlocitate.  An  old  familv,  Balnaves  of  Cam  bod  v, 
had  for  crest  a  hand  holding  a  football,  with  the  motto,  //,«<• 
origo.    [.Visa's  Heraidty.  vol.  L  p.  20.] 

BALNAVES,  Henry,  of  Hallhill,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth 
After  a  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  it  is  stated  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he 
travelled  to  the  continent,  and  hearing  of  a  free 
school  at  Cologne,  procured  admission  iuto  it,  and 
received  a. liberal  education.  While  on  the  conti- 
nent he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  studied  the  law,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  procurator  at  St.  Andrews. 
On  31st  July,  1638,  Jame3  the  Fifth  appointed 
him  a  lord  of  session ;  and  on  10th  August  1539 
he  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Hallhill,  in 
the  parish  ofCollessie,  Fife,  to  himself  and  Chris- 
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lane  Schcves  his  wife.  [I Hplomata  Hegia,  vol.  vii. 
p.  176-3  ^e  wns  afterwards  employed  by  ttie 
earl  of  Arran  when  governor  of  the  kingdom,  on 
whose  appointment  to  the  regency  he  became  sec- 
retary of  state ;  and  is  said  by  Sir  James  Melville 
to  have  been  very  instrumental  in  getting  passed 
tUa  celebrated  act  of  parliament  introduced  by 
I»rd  Maxwell,  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  "vulgar  toung"  was  permitted.  In  1542 
he  was  depute  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  in 
1643  he  was  chosen  by  parliament  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Henry  the  Eighth,  sent  with  their  in- 
structions with  regard  to  the  proposed  marriage  of 
the  infant  queen  Mary  to  Edward  the  young  prince 
of  Wales.  In  this  embassy  he  was  joined  with 
Sir  James  Lcarmonth  the  treasurer,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Sanquhar.  They  set  off  from 
Edinburgh  23d  March,  1543  [Sadkr'a  State  Pa- 
per*,  vol.  i.  p.  90],  and  the  treaties  of  jKjace  and 
marriage  were  finally  arranged  on  the  1st  of  July. 
But,  shortly  after,  on  the  return  of  the  governor 
Arran  to  the  popish  faith  and  his  reconciliation 
with  Cardinal  Bethune,  Baluaves  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices,  in  consequence  of  his  protcstant 
principles  and  his  favouring  the  English  alliance. 
In  November  of  this  same  year  (1543),  with  the  carl 
of  Rothes  and  Lord  Gray,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Dundee  by  the  regent  and  cardinal,  and  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Blackness  nntil  May  following, 
when  they  were  restored  to  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  or  Henry's  fleet  hi  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
In  1546,  after  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Bethune, 
he  joined  Norman  Leslie,  and  the  others,  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  for  which  he  was  declared  a 
traitor  and  forfeited,  although  he  was  not  actually 
concerned  in  the  deed.  While  his  friends  were 
besieged  in  the  castle,  he  was  sent  as  their  agent 
to  England,  for  assistance,  and  in  February  1547, 
a  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he 
received  from  the  guardians  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
considerable  sums  of  money  and  provisions  for 
them.  [Fadera,  vol.  xv.  p.  133.]  He  himself 
obtained  a  pension  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  from  lady  day  (25th  March)  that  year; 
nt  the  same  time,  he  became  bound  that  Leslie  and 
Ilia  associates  should  do  what  they  could  to  deliver 
I  he  yonng  queen  Mary  and  the  castk  of  St.  An- 
ilrewB  into  the  hands  of  tho  English.    When  that 


fortress  at  last  surrendered,  he  was  conducted 
with  the  others  to  France,  and  confined  in  the 
French  galleys  at  Rouen.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  the  popish  party  in  Scotland  shouted  for  joy 
in  the  streets ; 

"  Ye  priests,  content  ye  nou ; 
Ye  priest*,  content  ye  nou ; 
For  Normand  and  his  compsnie 
Hac  filttl  the  galleys  fott!" 

During  his  confinement  at  Rouen,  he  wrote  what 
Knox  terms  "a  comfortable  treatise  of  justifica- 
tion," which,  after  being  revised  by  Knox,  who 
prefixed  a  recommendatory  dedication,  was  pub- 
lished in  1584,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Confession 
of  Faith,  &c,  compiled  by  M.  Henry  Balnaves,  of 
Hallhill,'  Ac,  as  given  in  full  after  this  article. 
Dr.  M'Crie  speaks  of  a  London  edition  of  tho 
same  date,  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

In  1556,  the  forfeiture  which  Balnaves  had  in- 
curred was  removed,  when  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  1559,  "  the  year,"  according  to  Pit- 
scottic,  "of  the  uprore  about  religion,"  he  took  a 
leading  part  for  the  congregation.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  was  secretly  despatched  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  envoy,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  at  Berwick,  and  obtained  from  him  a  pro- 
mise of  an  aid  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
On  the  11th  February  1563  he  was  reappointed  a 
lord  of  session,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the 
Book  of  Discipline.  On  the  trial  of  Bothwell  for 
the  murder  of  Darnley  in  1567,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  four  assessors  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the 
lord  justice  general,  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
and  Buchanan  accompanied  the  regent  Murray 
when  he  went  to  York,  to  attend  the  inquiry,  by 
English  and  Scottish  commissioners,  into  the  al- 
leged guilt  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  In 
requital  for  his  various  services,  he  received  the 
lands  of  Ixttham  from  the  regent.  He  retired 
from  the  bench  previous  to  October  1575,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh,  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in 
1579.  We  learn  from  Calderwood's  History  and 
Sadler's  State  Papers  that  he  raised  himself,  by 
his  talents  and  probity,  from  an  obscure  station  to 
the  first  honours  of  the  state,  nnd  was  justly  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
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reformed  cause  in  Scotland.  He  is  described  by 
John  Knox  as  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  and 
Sir  James  Melville  characterizes  him  as  "a  godly, 
learned,  wise  and  long-experimented  counsellor." 
^felvilk's  Memoin,  p.  27.]  A  short  ballad,  sign- 
ed Bal naves,  in  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  entitled 
'  Advice  to  a  headstrong  Yonth,'  and  beginning, 

"Ogallandis  ID,  I  cry  and  call," 

has  been  attributed  to  him ;  but  In  our  estimation 
without  sufficient  grounds.  On  the  faith  of  it, 
"however,  he  has  obtained  a  place  in  Irving's  1  Lives 
of  Scottish  Poets."  [Vol.  ii.  p.  136.]  His  estate 
of  Hallhill  he  disponed  to  Sir  James  Melville, 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith,  and  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Robert  Melville  of  Murdocairnie,  first 
Lord  Melville.  It  remained  the  property  of  his 
descendants  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Melville. 
The  house  of  Hallhill  has  long  been  taken  down, 
and  its  site,  with  a  portion  of  the  estate,  is  includ- 
ed within  the  parks  round  Melville  House. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  Balnavcs'  treatise 
on  Justification  above  referred  to : 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  oontcining  how  the  troubled  man 
ihoald  seeko  refuge  at  hia  God,  therto  led  by  faith ;  &c. 
Compiled  by  M.  Henry  Bahiaucs,  of  Ilalhill,  and  one  of  tbe 
Lords  of  Session  and  Counsell  of  Scot  land,  being  us  prisoner 
within  the  old  pallaice  of  Roane,  in  tbe  yeare  of  our  I>oni 
1648.  Direct  to  bis  faitbfull  brethren,  being  in  like  trouble 
or  more,  and  to  all  true  professours  and  fanonrert  of  the  syn- 
ofGod.    Edinb.  1584,  8vo. 


Balvaikd,  Barox,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred, 17th  November  1G41,  on  the  Ho-.  Andrew  Murray, 
who  was  settled  minister  of  Abdie  in  Fife  in  1618,  second  son 
of  David  Murray  of  Balgonic  and  Agnes  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Moncrieffe  of  Moncriefic.  In  1631,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Gospertie,  first  viscount  of  Stormont,  the 

Kippo.  He  was  knighted  at  tbe  coronation  of  Charles  the 
First  in  Scotland  in  1633,  and  in  1636  be  had  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Pitlochie,  "  Domino  Andres:  Murray  de  Balvaird 
militL"  In  1638  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  General 
Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow,  of  which  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Henderson  was  moderator,  and  by  his  sound  judgment, 
authority  and  moderation,  he  assisted  greatly  in  albiying  the 
heats  and  differences  which  arose  among  the  members.  He 
was  in  consequence  favourably  represented  to  the  king  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  majesty'*  high  commissioner.  The 
same  year  he  was  deprived  of  the  church  of  Abdie  in  conse- 
quence of  too  moderation  of  his  views.  Charles  the  First 
afterwards  created  hiro  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Balvaird. 
[  Douglat'  Pierage,  vol.  ii.  p.  642.]  He  waa,  however,  pro- 
hibited by  tbe  Assembly  from  bearing  improper  titles.  On 
the  death  of  the  second  Viscount  Stormont  in  March  1642,  be 
succeeded  to  tbe  lands,  lordship,  and  barony  of  Stormont, 


while  the  title  of  Viscount  Stormont  went  to  the  second  earl 
of  Annandale  of  the  name  of  Murray.  Lord  Balvaird  died  on 
the  24th  of  September  1644.  By  bis  wife,  I  My  Elizabeth 
Camegy,  fifth  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Southcsk,  be  had 


Lord  Balvaird,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Viscount  Stormont 
and  Lord  Scone,  on  the  death  of  James,  earl  of  Annandale,  in 
16.58,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Balvaird  thenceforth  became 
merged  in  that  of  Viscount  Stormont.  [See  Stohmoxt, 
Viscount.] 

The  Hon.  James  Murray,  M.D.,  the  third  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Balvaird,  was  a  physician  of  great  reputation  and  learn- 
ing. The  fourth  son»Sir  John  Murray  of  Drainournie,  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  session  in  October  1681,  and  sat  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  count y 
of  Perth,  in  1685  and  1686.  By  the  royal  commissioners  ne 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  tbe  articles  in  April  1686, 
and  in  July  1687  ho  was  appointed  a  lord  of  justiciary.'  At 
the  Revolution  in  1688  be  lost  all  his  offices.  The  Hon. 
William  Murray,  the  fifth  son,  was  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  ] 


Basff,  Barox,  a  title  in  tbe  peerage  of  Scotland,  confer- 
red by  Charles  the  First  by  patent,  dated  at  Nottingham, 
31st  August  1642,  on  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Dunlugus,  a  de- 
scendant of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Airlie. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchlcvcn,  second  son  of  Sir  Waltei 
Ogilvy  of  Lintrathen,  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  (who  died 
in  1440—  see  article  Airmk,  ante,  page  31,)  married  in  143? 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Desk- 
ford  and  Findlnter,  and  had  two  sons,  Sir.Iamea  Ogilvy,  ancestoi 
of  the  carls  of  Findlater  [see  Ftjcdlatkk,  earl  of],  and  Sir 
Walter  Ogilvy  of  Boyne,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Banff.  Tbe 
latter,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  second  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  James  Edmonstone  of  Edmonstone,  obtained 
half  of  the  lands  of  Tullialtan  in  Perthshire,  and  of  tbe  thane- 
dom  of  Boyne  in  Banffshire,  and  by  excambion  with  Eliinbcth 
Rlackader,  tbe  elder  sister  of  his  wife,  and  her  husband,  Pat- 
rick Blackadcr,  the  other  half  of  that  thanedom  was  obtained 
by  him,  in  right  of  bis  wife,  in  exchange  for  her  half  of  Tulli- 
allan,  25th  February  1486.  Tbe  name  of  Banff,  by  which 
the  family  was  afterwards  ennobled,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  thanedom  of  Boyne,  In  some  old  charters  the 
town  of  Banff  is  spelled  Bointfft  and  Haineffe.  The  district 
of  Boyne  has  probably  received  its  name  from  a  conspicuous 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cullen  called  the  Binn. 

Sir  Walter  bad  three  sons,  vis.  George,  ancestor  of  the 
Ogilvies  of  Boyne,  Rothiemaj,  and  Inchmartyne;  Walter 
Ogilvy  of  Dunlugus,  progenitor  of  the  Banff  family,  and  Sir 
William  Ogilvie  of  Strath  earn,  appointed  high  treasurer  or 
Scotland  by  John  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
who  granted  him  •  charter  of  the  lordship  of  the  forest  of 
Boyne,  6th  February  1516.  [Cravford*  Officer*  of  State, 
p.  370.]  By  hia  wife,  Alison  Rule,  Sir  William  Ogilvy  had 
n  son,  John  Ogilvy  of  Strstheam,  afterwards  designed  of 
Camnusie. 

Tbe  second  son  above  mentioned,  Sir  Waiter  Ogilvy  of 
Dunlugus,  held  the  office  of  provost  of  Banff.  He  bad  » 
charter  from  his  nephew,  John  Ogilvy  of  Stratbcam,  of  oer- 
tain  lands  in  Inverness -shire,  Carnousie  in  Banffshire,  and 
Monyeabock  in  Aberdeenshire,  31st  March  1531.  He  died 
29th  November  1568,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Banff; 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife. 
Alison  Hume,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of 
FastcasUe,  ho  got  a  considerable  estate,    Ue  hod  two  sons. 
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Georg*  and  Walter,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der Fnuser  of  Pliilorth. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Dnnlugna,  mamed 
Beatrix  Seton,  fourth  daughter  of  George  fifth  IiOrd  Seton. 
and  had  three  son*  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  married  to 
William  Forbes  of  Tolquhoun.  He  acquired  the  thanedom  of 
Befit  from  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  had  a  charter 
of  all  the  lands  of  that  thanedom,  20th  March  1575.  George, 
his  second  son,  was  the  father  of  Sir  George  Ogilvy,  first 
b.ironet  of  Carnousie.  so  created  24th  April  102(3. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Banff  and  Dnnlugn*. 
married  Ilelen,  daughter  of  Walter  I'rqnhart  of  Cromarty, 
and  had  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Beatrix,  married  to  Alex- 
ander Seton  of  Pitmedden. 

Sir  George  Ogilvy.  the  eldest  son,  was  the  first  I<ord  BnnlT. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nora  Scotia,  80th  July  1627. 
During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
after  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  had  been  expelled  from 
Aberdeen  by  the  Gordons,  15th  May  1639,  when  it  was  pro- 
pond  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  the  historian,  and  Burnet  of 
Craigmylle.  a  brother  of  the  laird  of  Leva,  who  were  both 
peaceably  inclined,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  earl 
marischal  at  DunnntUr,  Sir  George  Ogilvy  would  not  listen 
t<>  the  proposal,  but  addressing  Straloch  be  said,  "  Go,  if  you 
will  go ;  but  pr'ythee,  let  it  be  as  quarter-master,  to  inform 
the  earl  that  we  are  coming."  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  action  against  the  Covenanters  under  the  earl  of  Montrose 
it  the  Bridge  of  Dee  on  the  19th  of  June  [Spaidmg't  TlUtory, 
vol.  i.  p.  248].  After  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  there  he  re- 
tired to  England,  and  in  1640  his  bouses  and  lands  were 
plundered  by  the  Covenanters.  In  1642,  as  already  stated, 
for  his  faithful  services  King  Charles  created  him  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  under  the  title  of  l.ord  Banff,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male  for  ever,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Ogilvy.  His 
lordship  died  11th  August  1663.  He  was  twice  married :  first 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  by  whom 
ne  had  a  daughter  Helen,  married  to  the  second  earl  of  Airlie; 
and  secondly  to  Mary  Sutherland,  a  daughter  of  Duffus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  George,  second  l.ord  Banff,  and  two 
daughters,  who  were  both  married. 

George,  second  Lord  Banff,  married  Agnes  Falconer,  only 
«:iughter  of  the  first  I^ird  Halkerslon,  and  had  two  sons. 
George,  third  lord  Banff,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  of  Forglen, 
and  four  daughters.  According  to  Douglas  [/Vernon,  vol.  i. 
p.  193],  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  the  second  son.  became  an 
advocate,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  on  record,  [llaig 
and  Brunturit  Senator*  if  tht  Cotltgt  of  Jiutiee,  p.  483.] 
He  was  created  a  baronet  29th  June  1701,  and  in  1702  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  isrot*  parliament,  for  the  burgh  of 
Banff,  and  continued  to  sit  in  it  till  the  Union.  In  June 
1703  he  and  Lard  Helhavcn  were  ordered  into  custody  for 
some  improper  expressions  in  parliament,  and  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month,  on  presenting  a  petition  acknowledging 
their  offence,  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  by 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  after  malting  a  proper  apology 
to  the  commissioner  and  the  estates,  were  restored  to  their 
place*.  On  the  25th  March  1706  Sir  Alexander  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  session,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  23d  July 
following,  under  the  judicial  title  of  l.on.1  Forglen.  The  same 
year  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treaty  of  union,  which  he  steadily  supported  in  parliament. 
He  died  3d  March  1727.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his 
first  wife,  Mury.  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Allardice  of 
Allardice,  in  the  onnnty  of  Kincardine,  he  had  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  His  eldest  son.  George,  died  before  him,  as 
did  also  his  second  son  Alexander,  but  the  eldest  son  of 

I 


the  latter.  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  baronet,  became  seventh 
lord  Banff 

In  Fountainhnir*  Decisions,  under  date  March  28,  16*5,  , 
there  Ls  reported  a  case,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  For- 

bes of  Tolquhoon  pursued  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Forglen,  for 
taking  away  a  gilded  Mazer  cap  out  of  his  house,  rci  vin- 
dicatione  for  restitution,  or  for  the  value.  After  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  who  proved  nothing,  it  was  discovered 
that  Tolquhoun  himself  hail  some  years  ago  given  in  this  cup 
to  a  goldsmith  in  Aberdeen  to  be  mended,  and  be  having  for- 
got, it  was  lying  there  unrelieved,  for  Tolquhoan's  not  paying 
half-a-crown  for  it  The  lords  getting  notice  of  this,  pro- 
ceeded to  advise  the  case,  Tolquhoun  by  a  bill  had  craved 
delay,  till  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  who  hid  given  the 
cup  to  the  goldsmith,  seeing  that  Forglen  might  have  shuffled 
it  in  there,  but  the  lords  rejected  the  bill,  and  assoilzied  For- 
glen, ordaining  Tolquhoun  to  pay  a  thousand  merks  of  ex- 
penses, and  allowing  Forglen  to  pursue  him  for  defamation. 
In  the  following  April  Ogilvy  brought  an  action  against 
Forbes  for  defamation  of  character  before  the  privy  council, 
who  fined  him  in  twenty  thousand  merks  the  half  to  go  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  pursuer,  and  ordained  the 
defender  to  crave  pardon  of  the  lords  of  session.  Forbes  ob- 
tained a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  privy  council,  remitting 
the  one  half  of  the  fine,  but  the  lord"  of  session,  on  reconsid- 
ering the  case,  ordered  the  other  half  to  be  paid  to  Forglen. 

The  second  Lord  Banff  died  in  1668,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  George,  third  lord,  a  Roman  Catholic  In 
1705  he  renounced  papery,  and  a  curious  letter  on  the  snbject 
from  his  lordship  and  Mr.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  Banff 
who  married  his  daughter,  to  Mr.  Carslares,  will  be  found  in 
the  Care  tares'  State  Papers,  736.  Having  signed  the  for- 
mula subjoined  to  the  act  of  parliament  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  popery,  his  lordship  took  his  seat  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  on  the  first  day  of  its  last  session,  3d  Octo- 
hcr  1706.  He  voted  with  ministers  on  every  question  in 
support  of  the  treaty  of  nnion.  and  his  share  of  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  distributed  on  the  occasion  amounted  only 
to  eleven  pounds  two  shillings.  [CVn-mnnrt*  Memoir*,  p. 
415.]  Had  he  been  a  little  more  hard  to  win  he  would 
doubtless  have  got  more.  His  lordship  was  burnt  to  death 
in  the  castle  of  Inrhdrewer,  about  four  miles  from  the  towr. 
of  Banff,  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  in  Xovembei 
1713.  "  It  is  said  that  he  had  gone  for  some  time  to  Ireland, 
engaged  probably  in  some  of  the  intrigues  then  carrying  on  in 
behalf  of  the  Pretender;  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  per- 
MM  in  whose  charge  he  had  left  the  castle,  having  pillaged 
•omc  of  his  valuable  property,  murdered  him  immediate!) 
after  his  return,  and  set  his  apartment  on  fire  for  the  sake  of 
concealment  By  some,  it  seems,  the  event  was  viewed  as 
a  judgment  on  his  npostacy,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
some  threats  used  by  him  of  burning  the  Protestants."  [,Vew 
Stat.  Act.  Banffthire,  vol.  xiii.  p.  31.]  He  married  I.ady 
Jean  Keith,  third  daughter  of  William  seventh  earl  Marischal, 
and  had  a  son,  George,  fourth  Ixml  Banff,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  twice  married,  the  second  time  to  the  above-men- 
tioned Rev.  William  Hunter. 

George,  the  fourth  lord,  died  in  1718.  He  married,  lllh 
January  1712,  Helen  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Foun- 
tainhall,  baronet,  a  lord  of  session,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  John  George,  fifth  lord  born  18th  February  1717,  and 
Alexander,  sixth  lord,  a  posthumous  son,  being  born  in  171*. 
Her  ladyship  married  a  second  time  James  Hay,  second  son 
of  Hav  of  Rannea,  bv  whom  «he  had  three  sons/and  died  22d 
October  1743. 

John  George,  the  fifth  Lord  Banff,  was  unfortunatelT 
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drowned  29th  July  1738,  when  bathing  with  Lord  Drskfurd. 
afterwards  sixth  earl  of  Kind  later,  after  dinner  at  the  Black 
Rocks  near  Cuilen.  He  had  a  short  time  previously  married 
Mnrv  daughter  of  Captain  James  Ogilvy,  but  hail  no 

His  brother  Alexander  succeeded  him  as  stxth  Lord 
He  had  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  royal  navy  13lh  February 
1711,  and  was  commander  of  the  Hastings  man  of- war  in 
1749  and  1743,  when  he  captured  a  valuable  outward  bound 
Sl..ini»h  register  ship,  a  Spanish  privateer  of  twenty  puis, 
and  a  French  polacre  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  other  vessels. 
In  1715  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Tilhury, 
and  died,  unmarried,  at  Iisbon  in  November  1746,  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  age.  His  personal  property  was  bequeathed 
tu  his  brothers-uterine  the  Hays,  while  his  title  and  estate 
were  inherited  by  his  cousin.  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Forgien, 
grandson  of  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  Lord  Forgien. 

Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  seventh  Lord  Han:!",  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  his  estate  and  baronetcy  in  1727;  and  in  174C 
he  succeeded  his  cousin  as  already  stated  in  the  Banff  peer- 
age. He  married,  2d  April  1749,  Jean  daughter  of  William 
Ni.sbet  of  Dirleton,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  of  whom,  Jane,  was  married  to  Sir  George 
AbeTcrotnby  of  Birkenbog,  baronet. 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander,  having  died  young  in  1763, 
W  illiam,  the  second  son,  became,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
1st  December  1771,  eighth  and  last  Imi  Banff.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  [nniskillen  dragoons,  and  served  on  the  conti- 
nent under  the  duke  of  York.  He  died,  unmarried,  at 
Forgien,  4th  June  1803,  when,  all  his  brothers  being  dead 
without  issue,  his  estates  went  to  his  sister,  the  Hon.  I  i  h 
Abcrcromby,  and  the  title  became  dormant.  The  Hon.  Lady 
Abercromby  died  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog  and  Forgien,  baronet.  The 
title  of  Lord  Banff  is  claimed  by  Sir  William  Ogilvie  of  C*r- 
oousie,  baronet. 


Baxnattnr,  in  old  writings  spelled  Benachtyne,  and  Ban- 
nachtyne,  a  surname  supposed  originally  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Ballantyne. 

Hie  most  ancient  families  of  the  name  were  the  Banna- 
tyne* of  Corbouse,  of  Newt  vie,  desceuded  from  the  former; 
James  Bannatyn*  of  Newhall,  son  of  the  laird  of  Newtyle, 
Forfarshire,  appointed  a  lord  of  session  14th  February, 
1626;  died  1636;  of  Camys,  now  Karnes,  in  the  Island 
of  Bate;  and  of  Kelly,  founded  by  a  second  son  of  that 
family.  By  charters  and  bonds  of  manrent  the  Bannatyne* 
may  be  traced  as  in  possession  of  Karnes  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  is  supposed  that  Karnes  castle,  a 
single  tower,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  family,  was 
built.  \  tumulus  on  the  side  of  a  small  stream  near  tlto 
Point  House,  Rothesay,  is  shown  where  a  bloody  battle  took 
place  between  the  Bannatvnes  of  K antes  and  the  Spenees  of 
North  Karnes.  The  castle  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  which  was  filled  up,  and  a  modem  house  added  to  the 
tower  by  the  late  Lord  Bannatyne,  of  whom  a  notice  is  given 
below,  and  who  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
writer  to  the  signet  Although  the  Bannatynea  are  no 
longer  in  possession  of  Kainoa,  their  name  is  perpetuated 
as  having  once  been  connected  with  Bute  in  the  village  of 
Port  Bannatyne,  about  3  miles  from  Rothesay.  Con- 
nected with  the  ancient  family  of  Bannatyne  of  Karnes  was 
George  Bannatyne,  the  collector  of  our  Scottish  poetry,  the 
subject  of  the  following  notice,  whose  father,  Mr.  James 
Bannatyne,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  possessed  the  estate  of 
Kirkton  of  Newtyle,  in  Forfarshire,  the  manor  house  of  which 


nenoe  m  his  profession,  and  held  the  office  of  Tabular,  or 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  to  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  hit 
second  but  then  eldest  living  son,  Thomas  Bannatyne,  who 
became  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  designation  of  Lord  New- 
tyle, was  conjoined  with  him  as  his  successor  by  royal  precept 
May  2,  1583.  The  father,  James  Bannatyne,  died  in  15H3. 
The  son,  Thomas  Bannatyne,  was  born  on  tho  last  day  of 
August.  1540,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  as  justice-depute, 
17th  February,  1572.  On  the  20th  April,  1577,  he  w.as  ap- 
pointed an  ordinary  lord  of  session  in  place  of  Sir  John  Bci- 
londen  of  Anchinonl.    He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 

1684.  On  the  18th  November,  1583,  ho  was  appointed  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  bench  their  collector  for  the  following 
year  "  of  the  fourtie  shillings  quhilk  sail  be  givin  them  be 
the  parties  pleyand  before  them,  quha  tynea  the  pley  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  saids  lords  decret  of  dempnation  or  absol- 
vitor," [Hooks  of  Sederunt,]  a  tax  which  the  Court  had  been 
authorised  to  levy  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  a  short  time 
before.  Lord  Newtyle  died  13th  August.  1591.  [Zfaiy  ana 
Itrunbnt*  Senator*  of  the  College  of  Justice,  p.  164.]  In 
1596  his  son,  Mr.  Jnmes  Bannatyne,  was  re  toured  his  heir  in 
the  lands  of  Kirkton  of  Newtyle,  with  the  brew  house  and 
cornteind,  and  half  of  the  barony  of  Balmaw,  which  before 
the  Reformation  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Liudores,  having 
boen  granted  to  that  monastery  by  Alexander  the  Third,  along 

now  to  L>rd  Wharncliffe. 

BANNATYNE,  Geoiioe,  the  collector  of  the 
national  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  whose  name  has  been  adopted  by  a 
distinguished  Scottish  literary  club,  founded  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1823,  was  born  February  22, 
1545,  His  father,  the  above-mentioned  James 
Bannatyne  of  the  Kirktown  of  Newtyle,  Forfar- 
shire,  by  his  wife,  Kathcrine  Taillefer,  had  twenty- 
three  children,  and  George  was  the  seventh  child. 
He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but  it  does  not  appeal 
at  what  particular  time  he  began  to  l>c  engaged  in 
business,  nor  what  branch  of  business  he  pursued. 
His  famous  collection  was  written  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December,  in  his  re- 
tirement in  Bannatyne  House,  Forfarshire,  dur- 
ing a  pestilence  which  raged  in  Edinburgh  in  tho 
latter  part  of  15C8.  44  Bannaty tie's  Manuscript," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  memoir  of  him,  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Bannatyuc  Club,  "  is  in  a  folio 
form,  containing  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pages, 
very  neatly  and  closely  written,  and  designed,  as 
has  been  supposed,  to  be  sent  to  the  press.  The 
labour  of  compiling  so  rich  a  collection  was  under- 
taken by  the  author  during  the  time  of  pcstilcuce 
in  the  year  1568,  when  the  dread  of  infection  com- 
pelled men  to  forsake  their  usual  employments, 
which  could  not  be  couducted  without  admitting 
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the  ordinary  promiscuous  intercourse  between  man 
and  his  kindred  men.  In  this  dreadful  period, 
when  hundreds,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by 
danger  and  death,  renounced  all  care,  save  that 
of  selfish  precaution  for  their  own  safety,  and  all 
thoughts  save  apprehensions  of  infection,  George 
Bannatync  had  the  courageous  energy  to  form  and 
execute  the  plan  of  saving  the  literature  of  a  whole 
nation ;  and  undisturbed  by  the  universal  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead,  and  general  fears  of  the  living, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  re- 
cording the  triumphs  of  human  geuius;  thns,  amid 
the  wreck  of  all  that  was  mortal,  employing  him- 
self in  preserving  the  lays  by  which  immortality 
is  at  once  given  to  others,  and  obtained  for  the 
writer  himself."  Many  of  the  productions  of  the 
"  Makkaris"  of  ancient  days  would  have  perished 
had  not  George  Bannatync  thus  rescued  them 
from  oblivion.  On  the  north  side  of  Bannatyne 
house,  there  is  a  capacious  circular  turret,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  Mr.  Banuatyne's  study, 
while  engaged  in  this  laborious  but  interesting 
task. 

In  October  1587  Bannatync  was  admitted  a 
merchant  and  guild  brother  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Walter  Scott  conjectures  that,  as 
usual  in  a  Scottish  burgh,  his  commerce  was  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous.  In  a  few  years,  we  are 
further  told,  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  capi- 
tal, "  which  he  employed  to  advantage  in  various 
money-lending  transactions."  Bannatyne  died 
some  time  previous  to  1C08.  He  had  married  Is- 
obel  Mawchau  or  Maughan,  relict  of  Buillic  Wil- 
liam Nisbet,  who  brought  him  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  died  young.  His  daughter  was 
married,  in  her  16th  year,  to  George  Foulis  of 
Woodhall  and  Ravelstone,  whose  grandson,  Wil- 
liam Foulis  of  Woodhall,  bestowed  the  valuable 
collection  of  Scottish  poetry  left  by  George  Ban- 
natyne on  the  Hon.  William  Cannichacl  of  Skir- 
ling advocate,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford. 
Allan  Ramsay  afterwards  selected  from  it  materials 
for  his  1  Evergreen.'  In  1770  Lord  Hailes  pub- 
lished a  more  accurate  selection  from  it.  In  1772 
the  Bannatyne  Manuscript  was  presented  by  the 
third  earl  of  Hyndford  to  the  Advocates'  Library, 
in  which  it  is  now  preserved,  liannatyne  himself 
wrote  one  or  two  pieces  of  original  poetry,  but 


these  are  of  no  great  merit.  The  club  that  bears 
his  name  was  instituted  in  1823  for  the  publication 
of  works  illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Scotland.  •  Of  this  club  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
president,  and  he  regularly  took  the  chair  on  their 
anniversary  dinners  from  1823  to  1831.  For  their 
first  dinner  on  March  9,  1823,  he  composed  an 
excellent  song,  (now  inserted  among  his  poems,) 
which  was  sung  by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  book- 
\  and  heartily  chorused  by  the  company  :— 


t,  ye  friends  of  old  hook*  and  old  wine, 
To  sing  in  the  praise*  of  Sage  Bannatyne, 
Who  left  such  a  treasure  of  old  Scottish  lore, 
As  enables  each  age  to  print  one  volume  more, 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one 
Well  ransack  old  Ranny  for  one 


BANNATYNE,  Richard,  secretary  to  John 
Knox,  and  compiler  of  '  Memorialed  of  Transac- 
tions in  Scotland  from  15C9  to  1573,'  was,  it  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  a  person  of  respectability 
and  learning,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  great 
reformer,  whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death.  Very  little  is  known  Con- 
cerning him.  It  appears  probable  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  which  George  Banna- 
tync was  a  cadet.  It  is  nncertain  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  was  a 
licentiate  of  the  church.  In  the  prefatory  notice 
to  Mr.  Pitcairu's  edition  of  the  4  Memoriales,' 
printed  in  1836  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  which 
contains  all  the  particulars  of  Richard  Bannalyne's 
life  that  can  now  be  obtained,  and  to  which  we 
have  been  indebted  for  these  details,  there  occurs 
the  following  passage :  "  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Bannatyne  had  ever  been  cm- 
ployed  as  an  authorized  reader  or  catechist  unde? 
John  Knox.  Although  the  first  miuister  of  Edin- 
burgh would  most  likely  require  the  services  ol 
such  an  individual,  to  aid  him  in  overtaking  the 
laborious  but  important  duties  of  parochial  visita- 
tion and  catechising,  &c,  yet  it  is  not  known  that 
Knox  availed  himself  of  the  continued  personal 
assistance  aud  services  of  any  other  person  than 
Richard  Bannatyne.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
'  Memoriales,'  notice  is  repeatedly  taken  of  Richard 
Bannatyne  having  made  appearances  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  before  the  Kirk  Session  of 
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Edinburgh,  during  the  illness  or  absence  of  John 
Knox ;  and  tha^  he  was  permitted  to  address 
these  courts  as  a  4  prolocutor'  or  speaker ;"  which 
he  could  only  have  done  ill  the  capacity  of  a  mem- 
ber, or  law-agent  appearing  on  behalf  of  auother. 
At  the  first  General  Assembly  held  after  the  death 
of  Knox,  which  took  place  in  November  1572, 
Richard  Bannatyue  presented  a  petition,  or  "sup- 
plication," praying  that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
the  church  to  put  in  order,  for  their  better  preser- 
vation, the  papers  aud  serolls  left  to  him  by  the 
reformer.  The  Assembly  agreed  to  his  request, 
and  granted  him  "  the  sumra  of  fourty  pounds,  to 
be  payed  off  the  1572  years  crope,"  for  so  doing. 
About  1575,  after  he  had  completed  the  task  as- 
signed to  him,  Richard  Bannatync  became  clerk 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Cockburn,  of  Tempill,  or  Tempill- 
hall,  advocate,  in  whose  service  he  reinaiued  for 
thirty  years,  and  whom  he  appointed  joint  execu- 
tor of  his  last  will  and  testament  with  his  only 
brother,  James  Bannatync,  merchant  in  Ayr.  To 
his  master's  daughter,  Alice,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
two  huudred  merks,  besides  smaller  gifts  to  his 
domestics.  Richard  Bannatync  died  September  4, 
1605.  Of  the  '  Memorials'  there  are  two  MSS. 
extant,  understood  to  be  transcripts  of  the  origi- 
nal ;  one  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  other  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 
From  the  latter  Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell,  pub- 
a  lished,  in  180C,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  '  Jour- 
nal of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland,'  which  excited 
great  interest  from  the  historical  value  of  the  con- 
tents. The  university  transcript  having  been 
afterwards  discovered,  Mr.  Pitcaini  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  collating  the  two  with  each  other, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  produce  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  Bannatyne's  work  which  has  yet 
appeared.  The  following  graphic  and  interesting 
notice  of  Richard  Bannatyne,  which  records  also 
one  of  the  latest  appearances  in  the  pulpit  of  John 
Knox,  is  taken  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Mel- 
ville, 1556—1601,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1829. 
M  The  town  of  Edinbruche  recouered  ngaine,  aud 
the  guid  ami  honest  men  thcrof  retounied  to  thair 
honsses.  Mr.  Knox,  with  his  familie,  past  hame 
to  Edinbruche;  being  in  Sanct  Andros,  he  was 
verie  weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine 
go  hnlie  and  fear,  with  a  furring  of  martriks  about 


his  neck,  a  staff  in  the  an  hand,  and  guid  godlie 
Richard  Ballanden,  his  scrvand  baldin  vpe  the 
vther  oxtar,  from  the  Abbay  to  the  parochc  kirke, 
and  be  the  said  Richart  and  another  servant, 
lifted  vpe  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  behouit  to  lean 
at  his  first  cntrie;  bot  or  he  haid  done  with  his 
scrmont,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that  he 
was  lvke  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads,  and  flio  out 
of  it !  Sa,  soonc  cflcr  his  coming  to  Edinbruche,  he 
becam  unable  to  prcatch ;  and  sa  instituting  in  his 
rouni,  be  the  ordinar  calling  of  the  kirk  and  the 
congregation,  Mr.  James  Lawsone,  he  tuk  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  most  happelie  and  comforta- 
blie  departed  this  lyff."    [Melville's  Diary,  p.  26  ] 

The  scene  that  took  place  just  before  Knox 
brenthed  his  last,  in  which  Bannatyne  acted  a  pro- 
minent part,  is  thus  described  by  Calderwood, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  237)  :  "  About  five  houres  he  sayeth  to 
his  wife,  'Goe,  read  where  I  cast  my  first  anker;' 
and  so,  she  read  the  1 7th  chapter  of  the  Gos|iel 
according  to  Johne;  and,  after  that,  some  ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Calvin's  upon  the  Ephcsians.  About 
halfe  hourc  to  tenne  they  went  to  the  ordinar 
prayer,  which  being  ended,  Doctor  Preston  said 
unto  him,  '  Sir,  heard  yec  the  prayers?'  lie  an- 
swered, 'I  would  to  God  that  yec  aud  all  mcu 
heard  them  as  I  heard:  I  praise  God  for  that 
heavenlic  sound.'  Then  Robert  Campbell  of  Kin- 
zeancleuche  sitteth  doun  before  him  on  a  stoolc, 
and  incontinent  he  sayeth,  '  Now,  it  is  come!'  for 
he  had  given  a  long  sigh  aud  sob.  Then  said 
Richard  Bannatyne  to  him,  1  Now,  Sir,  the  time 
yee  have  long  called  to  God  for,  to  witt,  an  end 
of  your  battell,  is  come,  and  seeing  all  natural! 
powers  faile,  give  us  some  signc  that  yee  remem- 
ber upon  the  comfortable  promises  which  yee  have 
oft  shewed  unto  us.'  He  lifted  up  his  one  hand, 
and  incontinent  theraftcr  randcred  his  spirit,  about 
eleven  houres  at  night." 

Bannatyne's  attachment  to  the  reformer,  and 
high  appreciation  of  his  character,  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  anecdote.  When  Knox 
was  accused  by  Robert  Hamilton  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  bciug  "as  great  a  murtherer  as  any  Hamilton 
in  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  suld  not  cry  out  so 
fast  against  murthcrers,  he  being  privy  to  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Darnlcy  at  Perth,"  he  chal- 
lenged the  accuser  to  make  good  his  charge,  ami 
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Hamilton  at  once  retracted  it.  Upon  which  Ban- 
natyne said  to  him,  M  Gif  I  knew  my  maister  to 
he  sic  a  man,  I  wold  not  serve  him  for  all  the  gcir 
in  Sanct  Andrews." 

BANNATYNE,  Sir  William  Maclkod,  Knt., 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  was 
born  January  26,  1743.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Roderick  Maclcod,  writer  to  the  signet,  and 
through  his  mother  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Karnes  in  the  island  of  Bute,  when  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Bannatyne.  His  aunt,  Lady  Clan- 
ranald,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  lx>ndon, 
for  having  afforded  protection  to  Prince  Charles 
during  his  wanderings,  after  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den.  Being  of  a  gay  and  easy  disposition,  he  had 
not  been  many  years  in  possession  of  Karnes, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  it,  and,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James 
Hamilton,  writer  to  the  signet.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  admitted  advocate. 
January  22,  1766.  ^Yhile  at  the  bar  he  deserv- 
edly acquired  the  character  of  a  sound  and  able 
lawyer.  Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Blair, 
Mackenzie,  Cullen,  Erjskine,  Abercromby,  and 
Craig.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Mirror  and 
Lounger,  and  was  the  last  snrvivor  of  that  illus- 
trious band  of  men  of  genius  who  shed  so  bright  a 
lustre  on  the  periodical  literature  of  Scotland, 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  private 
life,  his  benevolent  and  amiable  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  and  his  rich  store  of  literary  and  histo- 
rical anecdote,  endeared  him  to  a  numerous  and 
highly  distinguished  circle  of  friends.  On  the 
death  of  Ix>rd  Swiuton,  in  1799,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bench,  and  took  his  seat  as  Lord  Banna- 
tyne, on  the  I6th  May  of  that  year.  He  retired 
in  1828,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  No- 
vember 30,  1833,  in  his  91st  year.  Although  as 
a  speaker  I/ord  Bannatyne  was  perspicuous  and 
distinct,  his  judicial  remarks  when  written  by 
himself,  from  his  parenthetical  style,  were  exceed- 
ingly involved  and  confused.  Nevertheless,  his 
decisions  were  sound,  and  his  legal  opinions  had 
always  due  weight  with  his  brethren  on  the  bench. 
The  Highland  Society  was  originated  by  him  and 
some  other  patriotic  gentlemen  in  1784,  and  he 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Bannatyne  Club. 


He  had  collected  a  valuable  library,  rich  in  h Sati- 
rical, genealogical,  and  antiquarian  works,  and  at 
its  sale,  which  took  place  25th  April,  1834,  six 
months  after  his  decease,  a  set  of  the  Bannatyne 
publications  was  purchased  for  Sir  John  Hay,  bar- 
onet, of  Smithfield  and  Haystown,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  pounds  sterling.  It  wanted, 
however,  one  or  two  of  the  "  Garlands."  The 
following  is  a  likeness  of  Lord  Bannatyne  taken 
bv  Kav  in  1799 


His  mansion,  Whitcford  House,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  became  a  type- 
foundry  after  his  death. 

Baxmerman,  >  surname  derived  from  the  office  of  banner- 
bearer  to  the  king.  Those  of  thin  name  held  that  office  dar- 
ing the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  carried  for  arm*  a 
banner  displayed.  Kocce  state*  that  once  when  King  Mal- 
colm the  Third  hod  advanced  against  the  rebels  in  Moray,  be 
who  bore  the  roynl  banner  showing  a  want  of  courage  the 
king  took  the  banner  from  him  and  gave  it  to  8ir  Alexander 
Carron,  the  ancestor  <>f  the  noble  family  of  Scrirnzeour,  vis- 
counts and  earls  of  Dundee,  afterwards  hereditary  standard 
bearers.  In  this  story,  the  first  part  of  which  at  least  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  Ilucbanan  follows  Boeoe,  but  an  inter- 
polated passage  of  Fordtui  [  Book  «.  p.  2Hi)J  places  this  event, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Scrimxeours,  in  the  rrign 
of  Alexander  the  First.  [See  ante,  p.  64.]  The  former  ban- 
ner-bearer and  hi*  successor*,  according  to  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, in  his  genealogical  account  of  the  f*milie*of  Scotland, 
were  ordained  to  bear  in  their  crest  of  arms  a  banner  with 
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»t. itl'  brukrn ;  but,  Histoid,  they  assumed  those  or  Forbes,  with 
some  difference,  because  of  their  frequent  alliances  with  per- 
sons of  that  surname.  The  statement  is  entirely  unsupported, 
and  there  is  no  foundation  fur  hi*  assertion  that  the  Banner- 
mans  erer  used  the  Forbes  aims.    [See  ArPKJUHX.] 

The  lands  of  Elsick  were  confirmed  to  Alexander  Banner- 
man,  the  ancestor  of  the  family,  by  a  charter  fr»m  Robert  II., 
in  1387. 

In  1589  Alexander  Bannerman  of  Waterton  was  sheriff- 
depute  of  Aberdeen.  [ScoUtarrtfi  CoUtetioru,  p.  184."] 

Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Bannerman  of  Elsick,  married,  23d 
November  1608,  George  Gordon  of  Iladdo,  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Aberdeen. 

On  28th  December  1682,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Bannerman  of  Elsick,  whose  seat  is  Crimonmogate,  Aber- 
deenshire, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Second.  His  second 
sou,  George  Bannerman  of  Dunboig,  was  admitted  advocate 
14th  February  1671,  and  on  16th  January  1684  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  King  Charles  the  Second.  He  married 
Kliubeth  Olipbant,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  BmMHm,  ind 
died  at  Edinburgh  20th  November  1691.  He  did  not  take 
ihe  oaths  to  William  of  Orange,  having  adhered  to  the  exiled 
family.  All  the  family  were  Jacobites.  A  younger  brother, 
Mr  Robert  Bannerman,  was  episcopalian  minister  at  New- 
ton, but  lost  his  living  in  1689,  for  not  agreeing  with  the 
Revolution.  Another  brother,  Captain  Bannerman,  was  an 
•incer  in  King  James'  forces. 

The  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Burgh  records  of  the 
town  of  Aberdeen.  In  1715  Sir  Peter  Bannennan  was  pro- 
vost of  that  city. 

Sir  Alexander,  the  9th  Bart,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  the  6th 
April  1823,  educated  st  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge;  succeed- 
ed his  father,  18th  June  1851,  and  married,  Sept.  25.  I860, 
Udy  Arabella  Diana  West,  youngest  daughter  of  the  5th 
Karl  Delawsrr. 

Bakwuk,  a  surname  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  origin  - 
i tod  from  the  profession  of  a  barber,  and  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  period  common  in  Scotland.  In  1309  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  granted  to  Robert  Barbour  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Iraigie  in  Forfarshire.  To  this  Robert  Barbour  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  the  probability  that  the  poet  Barbour  was  re- 
lated. In  the  borough  rolls  of  exchequer  in  the  year  1328 
occurs  an  order  issued  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  governor  of  Berwick,  for  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  a  John  Barbour  or  Barber.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  Andrew  Barbour  possessed  a  tenement  in  the 
Castle  street  of  Aberdeen,  from  which,  in  1350,  a  burgess  of 
that  city  called  Mathew  I'inchach  had  granted  an  endowment 
to  the  Carmelite  Friars,  as  appears  from  a  charter  given  by 
David  the  Second  to  that  body,  of  the  date  of  1560.  In  this 
charter  the  name  Barbour  is  curiously  translated  Harbitousor. 
[Jamison;  Barbour,  page  3.] 

BARBOUR,  Barber,  or  Bahhar,  John,  an 
eminent  historical  poet,  was  born,  according  to  a 
supposition  of  Lord  Hailes,  about  1316;  other 
authorities  say,  1330.  Aberdeen  is  stated  by 
Uume  of  Godscroft,  Dr.  M'Kenzie  and  others,  to 
uave  been  his  birthplace,  but  the  statement, 
though  extremely  probable,  is  not  fully  authenti- 
cated.   From  the  sameness  of  the  name,  he  is  con- 


jectured by  Dr.  Irving  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
above-named  John  Barbour,  [Irving'*  Lice*  of  the 
Scotish  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  264,]  while  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  that  the  Andrew  Barbour,  also  above 
mentioned,  was  his  father.  [Jameson's  Bw  bour,  v. 
t.  p.  3  ]  The  latter  is  ccrtaiuly  the  more  proba- 
ble supposition.  Where  all  is  conjecture,  however, 
without  any  evidence  to  support  it,  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
on  the  other  hand,  prndently  abstains  from  hazard- 
ing a  guess  as  to  either  the  birthplace  or  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  poet.  [Pinkertoris  Barbour,  vol.  i. 
p.  18.]  Tytler  says,  "  there  is  a  presumption  that 
he  was  educated  at  Arbroath,"  [Lives  of  Scottisli 
Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  169,]  but  he  state*  no 
grounds  and  gives  no  authority  for  it.  That  Bar- 
bour received  a  learned  education  is  certain,  being 
intended  for  the  church.  In  1350  he  was  pro- 
moted by  David  the  Second  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Aberdeen.  In  August  1357,  Edward  the  Third, 
on  tho  application  of  his  own  sovereign,  granted 
him  permission  to  visit  Oxford  with  three  scholars 
in  his  company.  The  letter  of  safe-couduct  is 
preserved  in  Ryraer's  Fadera  [vol.  vl.,  p.  31.] 
Although  Warton  supposes,  [History  of  Englis/t 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  318,]  and  Tytler  "pronounces 
with  certainty"  that  he  "studied  in  middle  life  at 
Oxford,"  [Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,  p.  159,]  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  pursued  any  regular 
studies  there.  In  September  1357  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  deliberate  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
cerning the  ransom  of  David  the  Second,  then 
a  captive  in  England.  [Fadera,  vol.  vi.  p.  39.] 
In  November  1364,  ho  received  another  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  England,  accompanied  by 
four  horsemen,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  Ox- 
ford, or  elsewhere.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
his  repeated  visits  to  that  university  were  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  books,  and  conferring  with 
learned  men,  or  perhaps  be  had  the  charge  of 
young  students  whom  he  conducted  to  Oxford,  to 
place  them  under  academical  discipline.  From 
the  terms  of  the  first  recited  passport,  in  which 
three  scholars  in  his  company  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned, this  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  case. 
In  October  1365  he  appears  to  have  visited  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  in  company  with  six  knights 
his  attendants.  The  object  of  their  expedition  hai» 
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been  conjectured  by  Dr.  Irving  to  Lave  becu  of  a 
religions  kind,  for  the  king  of  England  granted 
them  permission  to  paw  through  his  dominions  on 
their  way  to  St.  Denis  and  other  sacred  places, 
f  Fkmdentt  vol.  vi.  p.  478.]  Another  safe-conduct, 
tinted  Noveml»er  13G8,  granted  by  Edward  to 
Barbour,  permitted  him  to  pass  through  England, 
with  two  servants  and  their  horses,  on  his  way  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there.  In 
February  1378-4  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
auditors  of  the  Scottish  exchequer.  Such  arc  all  j 
the  scanty  materials  that  are  known  of  the  life  of 
Barlwur. 

His  great  poem  of  'The  Bruce,  or  the  History 
of  Robert  the  First,  King  of  Scotland,'  was  writ- 
ten at  the  desire,  it  is  said,  of  King  David  the 
Second.    It  was  not  commenced  till  after  the  mid- 
dle period  of  his  life,  aud  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
vvas  finished  in  1375.    Hume  of  Godscroft  asserts 
that  as  *  reward  for  the  compilation  of  1  The 
Bruce,'  he  had  a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  exche- 
quer during  his  life,  which  he  gave  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Aberdeen,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
paid  to  tnc  seventeenth  century  [Mutiny  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  p.  30]  ;  but  for  this  there  docs 
not  seem  to  be  any  authority.    On  this  subject 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  confusion  in  the 
statements  of  different  writers.     Dr.  Nicolson, 
without  producing  any  voucher,  affirms  that  he 
received  this  pension  from  King  David  [ScottiiJt 
Historical  Library,  p.  145],  but  King  David  died 
in  1370,  live  years  before  the  poem  was  finished. 
Dr   Mackenzie  first  states  that  it  was  David  the 
Second,  and  afterwards  that  it  was  Robert  the 
Second  who  conferred  this  pension  on  Barbour. 
[Lire*  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.  i.  pp.  264,  297  ]  Dr. 
Irving  say*  tbt  original  source  of  information  on 
the  point  is  evidently  the  passage  in  Godscroft. 
[Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  256.]    It  is 
known  that  he  had  two  pensions,  one  of  ten  pounds 
Scots  from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen,  limited  to 
his  life,  and  another  of  twenty  shillings  from  the 
rents  of  tl,ttt  cu-v' tMe  ,attcr  °f  which,  at  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  chapter  of  tho  cathedral 
church  of  l»s  nativc  cily»  f<>r  a  m**  *  bo  sung 
Tor  his  soul's  repose. 

Annexed  is  a  woodcut  of  the  cathedral  or  Aber- 
deen • 


JOHN. 


Barbour  died  at  the  end  ot  1395,  at  an  advanced 
age.    His  celebrated  poem  has  long  been  consid- 
ered valuable  as  an  historical  record.    It  contains 
copious  details  of  the  glorious  exploits  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  and  his  heroic  companions  in  arms. 
The  first  known  edition  of  'The  Bruce'  was  pub- 
lished at  Ediuburgh  in  1616,  in  12mo,  but  an  car 
licr  edition  is  believed  to  have  existed.  There 
have  been  about  twenty  editions  in  all ;  the  work 
having  been  several  times  reprinted  both  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.   The  best  editions  arc  Pin- 
kcrton's,  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  printed  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  dated  1489, 
three  volumes  8vo,  Ixmdon,  1790;  and  Dr.  Jam- 
iesou's  4 to,  Edinburgh,  1820.    Taking  the  total 
merits  of  this  work  together,  Pinkerton  says  that 
"he  prefers  it  to  the  early  exertions  of  even  the 
Italian  muse,  to  the  melancholy  sublimity  of  Dan- 
te, and  the  amorous  quaintness  of  retrarca." 
Barbour,  who  was  contemporary  w  ith  Gower  and 
Chaucer,  wrote  better  English  than  either  of  these 
poets;  his  language  being  more  intelligible  to  a 
modern  reader  than  is  that  of  any  one  poet  of  the  I 
fourteenth  century.   The  following  affords  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  his  talent 
at  rural  description  :— 

This  was  in  midst  of  month  of  May, 
When  birdia  sing  on  ilka  spray, 
Mi  II  in.!  their  notes,  with  seemly  souk 
For  softness  of  the  swevt  scasoun 
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And  leavis  of  the  branchk 
And  blossomis  bright, 
And  fieldis  straw  ed  are  with  flow  'rx 
Well  savouring  of  seir  colours ; 
And  all  things  wortkia,  bljrtJi,  and  gay. 

Barbour  was  celebrated  in  his  own  times  for  hia 
learning  And  genius ;  but  the  humanity  of  his  sen- 
timents, ami  the  liberality  of  his  views,  were  much 
in  advance  of  his  age.  His  description  of  Free- 
dom is  highly  dignified  and  poetical  :— 

A !  fredome  is  a  nobil  tiling ! 
Fredome  mayss  a  man  to  hairT  lyking, 
Fredome  all  aolace  to  men  gifts 
He  levys  nt  ess  that  freely  levys. 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  era, 
No  cllys  nocht  that  may  him  pirn, 
Gyfffredome  failythe;  for  fre  liking 
la  yeamyt  our  nil  othir  thing. 
Na  he  that  ay  hass  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  prupyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome 
That  is  cowplyt  to  fonl  tbyrldome. 
Botgyffhe  bsdnssayit  it. 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt. 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  prysa 
Titan  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

From  some  passages  in  Wyntouu's  Chronicle,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Barbour  also  composed 
a  Genealogical  History  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
but  no  part  of  this  is  known  to  be  extant.  Ac- 
cording to  Tytler  this  formed  two  works,  one  on 
the  Original  of  the  Stewarts,  and  the  other  on  the 
Genealogy  of  Kiug  Brut. 

Barclay,  the  same  name  as  the  English  Berkeley,  the 
Scottiah  Barclays  being  originally  descended  from  Roger  de 
Berkeley,  who  is  mid  to  have  come  into  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
assumed  his  surname  from  Berkeley  castle  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  placo  of  his  residence  and  possessions. 

During  the  twelfth  century  a  branch  of  the  Berkeley  family 
settled  in  Scotland,  and  in  1165  we  find  Walter  de  Berkeley 
chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  [Crnwford's  Officers  of  State, 
page  2o3J.  The  name  is  of  long  standing  in  Kincardineshire. 
In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  from 
William  the  Lion  in  1178,  in  conveying  to  that  institution  the 
lands  of  Mondynes,  in  the  parish  of  Fardoun,  it  is  said, 
"  Dedi  etiom  ei*  unam  carucatam  terro  m  Moocthyne,  super 
aqnam  dc  Bcrvyne,  qnam  Willus  de  Munfort  et  L  mfridus  de 
Htrkelry,  et  Walterus  Scot  us  et  Alan  us,  filiua  Symonis,  et 
allii  probi  homines,  ma  per  preceptam  meura  da 


than  the  Conquest,  expresses  his  opinion  that  their  early  settle- 


The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  Barclays  of  Mathers, 
afterwards  Uric,  in  Nisbet's  System  of  Heraldry,  doubtlct* 
one  of  that  family,  deairooa  of  making  it  even  more  ancient 


of  Norman  race  at  all.  He  says,  [Sisbet,  vol.  ii.  page  '24.5,] 
whether  the  ancient  surname  of  Berkeley  or  Barclay  bo  ori- 
ginally of  Caledonian,  British,  or  Saxon  extraction,  is  what 
cannot  u<>w  lie  concluded,  but  this  much  is  vouched  that  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  lion  there  were  four  great  and  enti- 
nont  families  of  that  name  settled  in  Scotland,  namely,  Wal- 
ter d«  Berkeley,  William  de  Berkeley,  Humphrey  de  Berkeley, 
and  Robert  de  Berkeley— the  two  first  having  been  great 
chamberlains  of  the  kingdom.  Walter  de  Berkeley,  the  first 
named,  was  one  of  the  pledges  for  King  William  the  Lion  to 
Henry  the  Second  of  England.  He  left  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Scton, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Win  ton.  This  Walter  de  Berkeley  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Theobald  de  Berkeley 
the  progenitor  of  the  Barclays  of  Mathers  in  Kincardiiwshire 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  David  the  first,  and  had  two  sons, 
Humphry  and  John. 

Humphry  the  elder,  designed  of  Gaimtully,  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  abbey  of  Arbroath,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  above  cited  charter  nt 
William  the  Lion.  On  part  of  his  large  possessions  ir, 
the  M earns,  namely  Balfeith,  Monboddn,  Glenfarquhnr, 
At,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  he  granted  a  donation  to 
the  abbot  and  monks  thereof,  which  was  confirmed  by 
William  the  Lion,  and  w.n  renewed  and  augmented  by  his 
only  child  Kichenda,  and  her  husband,  Robert,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Glencairn.  This  second  donation  was  confirmed 
by  Alexander  tlie  Second.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  monks  prevailed  on  Richenda  to  dispone  theae  lands  tc 
them  for  the  third  time,  which  third  donation  was  confirmed 
by  Alexander  the  Second  at  Aberbrothwick,  7th  March,  1243. 
Humphry's  brother,  John  de  Berkeley,  who  succeeded  him 
turned  the  abbot  and  monks  out  of  all  the  lands  so  granted 
to  them,  bat  was  obliged  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
them,  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Second,  wheraby,  in  lieu 
of  what  he  had  thus  uisposscjaed  them  of,  he  gave  them  the 
mill  of  Conveth,  with  the  appurtenances  thereof,  taking  then, 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  to  him  and  his  heirs,  in  all 
time  coming,  the  sum  of  thirteen  merks  of  silver  yearly. 

John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert  de  Berkeley,  and  he 
by  his  awn  Hugh  de  Berkeley,  who  obtained  a  charter  from 
King  Robert  the  Brace  upon  Westerton,  being  lands  lying  near 
the  above  mentioned  mill  of  Conveth.  His  son,  Alexander 
ile  Berkeley,  !«.«■  in  1326,  was  the  first  designed  of  fcfathtra. 
He  obtained  these  lands,  situated  in  the  southern  district  of 
Kincardineshire,  on  hia  marriage  with  Katherine,  sister  of 
William  de  Keith,  great  marischa]  of  Scotland,  whose  charter 
conveying  them,  dated  in  1361,  is  confirmed  by  King  David 
the  Second,  at  Perth,  18th  March  the  same  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  David  de  Berkeley,  whose  grandson, 
also  named  David  de  Berkeley,  was  that  laird  of  Mathers, 
who  with  the  lairds  of  IjiurUton,  Arbuthnott,  Pitterrow  and 
Halkorton,  was  accessary  to  the  slaughter  of  John  Melville  of 
Glenbervia,  sheriff  of  the  Meama  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  as  formerly  narrated,  and  who  built  the  castle  called 
tho  Kaim  of  Mathers.  [See  ante,  page  1 13,  article  Arbltii- 
N'itt.]  He  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Strachan  of 
Thornton  in  the  same  county. 

His  son  Alexander  was  the  first  to  spell  the  family  name 
Barclay.  He  was  living  in  1483,  as  appears  by  a  charter 
dated  in  that  year,  granted  to  him  "by  bis  kinsman,  William, 
earl  MarischaL"  He  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  WUhart 
of  Pittarrow.  His  son,  David  Barclay  of  Mathers,  married 
Janet,  a  daughter  of  Irvine  of  Drum.    Their  eldest  son, 
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Alexander  Barclay  of  Mathers,  was  living  in  1497.  He  mar- 
ried Marjory,  second  daughter  of  James  Auchinleck,  laird  of 
Glenbervic,  the  son  of  John  Auchinleck  of  that  ilk  in  Forfar- 
shire, and  who,  by  marrying  the  only  daughter  of  the  sheriff, 
John  Melville,  killed  by  the  barons  of  the  Mearas,  obtained 
his  estate  of  Glenbervie. 

David  Barclay  of  Mathers,  born  in  1680,  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  this  Alexander  Barclay,  and  the  twelfth  laird  of  Mathers 
of  the  name  of  Barclay,  by  bis  extravagance  and  living  much 
at  court,  was  obliged  to  nil  the  estate  first  of  Mathers,  after 
it  had  been  in  powwion  of  the  family  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  and  then  the  old  patrimonial  lands,  after  being  in  the 
family  upwards  of  tire  hundred  years.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Livingston,  daughter  of  Livingston  of  Dunnipace,  and  had  a 
daughter,  Anne,  first  married  to  Douglas  of  Tilwhilly,  and 
secondly  to  Strachan,  afterwards  bishop  of  Brechin;  and 
several  sons;  of  whom  John  and  Alexander  died  young; 
David  became  his  heir  and  representative;  Robert  was  rector 
of  the  Scots  college  at  Paris,  and  James,  the  youngest,  a  cornet 
in  a  troop  of  horse,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh. 

Had  the  last  laird  of  Mathers  of  this  family,  remembered 
the  advice  of  that  laird,  his  ancestor,  who  first  changed  the 
name  from  Berkeley  to  Barclay,  as  contained  in  "  the  Laird 
of  Mathers'  Testament,"  the  estate  might  still  have  been  in 
possession  of  his  descendants  The  verses  which  pass  under 
this  name  arc  as  follows:— 

"  Giff  thou  desire  thy  house  lang  stand, 
And  thy  successors  bruik  thy  land, 
Above  all  things  lire  God  in  fear, 
Intromit  nocbt  with  wrongous  ge.ir. 
Nor  conouess  nothing  wrangously 
With  thy  neighbour  keep  chanty. 
See  that  thou  pass  not  thy  estate; 
Obey  duly  thy  magistrate: 
Oppress  not,  but  support  the  puire . 
To  help  the  common weill  take  coire. 
L'se  no  deceit ;  mell  not  with  treason , 
And  to  all  men  do  richt  and  reason. 
Both  unto  word  and  deed  be  true; 
All  kinds  of  wickedness  eschew. 
Slay  no  man,  nor  thereto  consent; 
Be  nocht  cruel,  but  patient 
Ally  ay  in  some  guid  place, 
With  noble,  honest,  godly,  race. 
Hate  huirdom,  and  all  vices  flee , 
Be  humble ;  haunt  guid  companye. 
Help  thy  friend,  and  do  ns«  wrang. 
And  God  shall  cause  thy  house  stand  lang. 

David,  afterwards  Colonel  David  Barclay  of  I'rie,  was  born 
in  1610.  He  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
under  Gustavns  Adotphns,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained 
the  rank  of  major,  he  remained  abroad  till  the  civil  wars 
broke  out  in  his  own  country,  when  ho  returned  home  and 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
On  the  accession  of  Cromwell's  party  to  power,  ho  retired 
from  active  military  service,  and  in  1647  purchased  the  estate 
of  Urie  in  Kincardineshire,  from  William  earl  MariscbaL 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle  upon  some  groundless  charge  of  hostility  to  the 
government,  but  was  soon  liberated,  through  the  interest  of 
the  earl  ol  Middleton,  with  whom  be  had  served  in  the  civil 
war.  During  his  imprisonment  lie  was  converted  to  Qna- 
kcriMn  by  the  celebrated  laird  of  Swinton,  who  was  confined 
in  the  same  prison.    [See  Swintos,  surname  of.]    He  mar- 


ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordons- 
town,  the  premier  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  well  known 
historian  of  the  house  of  Sutherland,  second  son  of  the  earl  ot 

her  he  had  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Jean,  and  three  sons, 
Robert,  John,  and  David.  Lucy  and  David  died  unmarried. 
Jean  married  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochicl,  to  whom  she 
bore  eight  children.  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  who  became 
celebrated  as  tho  apologist  for  the  Quakers,  is  afterwards 
noticed.   John,  the  second  son,  settled  in  East  Jersey  in 

In  the  Ragman  Roll,  among  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward the  First,  in  VIM,  occurs  the  name  of  Patricias  de 
Berkeley.  This  surname  was  then  so  numerous  in  Scotland, 
that  the  different  families  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  Be- 
sides tho  Barclays  of  Mathers,  there  were  the  Barclays  of 
Towie,  and  those  of  Gartly  or  Garthie,  in  Aberdeenshire;  of 
Collairnic,  in  Fife;  of  Touch,  descended  from  the  latter;  of 
Johnston,  descended  from  the  family  of  Mathers ;  of  Balma- 
kewan,  the  first  of  which  family  was  the  second  son  of  David 
Barclay  of  Johnston ;  and  other  families  of  the  same  name. 

In  the  charters  of  King  William  the  Lion  to  the  nbl<ey  ol 
Dunfermline,  amongst  the  witnesses  are  Walter  de  Berkeley 
and  Robert  de  Berkeley.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second,  Malcolm,  earl  of  Angus,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Humphry  Berkeley.  In  the  register  of  Arbroath  is  a  charter 
granted  by  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife  [who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Third],  to  Andrew  de  Swinton,  to  which  Roger 
de  Berkeley  is  a  witness.  In  1284  Hugo  de  Berkeley  was 
Juiticiarita  Lnodttnia.  His  name  appears  as  a  witness  to  a 
charter  of  Alexander  the  Third,  to  the  monks  of  Mclrusc, 
dated  at  Traquair  the  12th  December,  in  tike  sixteenth  vear 
of  his  reign.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  Hugo  do  Berke- 
ley who  had  half  of  the  barony  of  Crawfordj..hi.  in  Lanark- 
shire,  and  was  sometimes  designed  of  Crawfordjohn  and  some- 
times of  Kilbimie,  whiclt,  in  1471,  went  to  the  Craufurds  by 
marriage.  In  the  register  of  Melrose  (p.  62)  Sir  Walter 
Berkeley,  knight,  sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  is  so  designed  in  * 
charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  to  that  town.  His  seal  of 
arms  was  the  same  with  those  of  the  lords  Berkeley  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1315,  Sir  David  Berkeley  or  Barclay  of  Cairny- Barclay 
in  Fife,  married  Margaret  de  Brechin,  daughter  of  Sir  David 
ile  Brechin,  lord  of  Brechin.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  asso- 
ciates of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  was  present  at  most  of  his 
bit  ties,  particularly  Methven,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Harbour,  page  32.]  After  the  successful  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Fife.  [SibbaW $ 
Hi*.  o/Fif,  page  288.]  On  the  forfeiture  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  David  de  Brechin  in  1321  [see  Breciiix,  lord  of], 
King  Robert  bestowed  upon  him  the  lordship  of  Brechin,  tho 
barony  of  Rothiemay,  the  hinds  of  Kinloch  and  part  of  Glen- 
i-ak,  which  bad  belonged  to  his  brother-in-law.  He  had  for 
his  paternal  estate  the  barony  of  old  Lindores  and  the  lands 
of  Cairny  of  Fife,  His  strong  castle  stood  near  the  loch  of 
lindores.  He  gave  to  the  monks  of  Batmerino,  in  pure 
alms,  a  right  of  fishing  in  tho  river  Tay.  This  Sir  David 
Barclay,  lord  of  Brechin,  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  King  David  Bruce,  to  whom  be  faithfully  ad- 
hered even  when  his  cause  was  the  most  depressed,  and  in 
1341,  by  that  monarch's  command,  he  seized  Sir  W  illiam 
Bullock,  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  suspected  of  treason,  and 
committed  him  to  prison.  Having  slain  John  Douglas,  brother 
of  the  knight  of  Liddesdalc,  at  Forgywood,  he  was  assassi- 
nated at  Aberdeen  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1350,  by  John  of  St. 
Michael  and  his  accomplices,  at  the  instigation  of  William 
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Douglas,  knight  of  Liddcsdalc,  then  a  prisoner  in  England, 
(/'onto,  b.  ii.  p.  348.]  By  Margaret  de  Brechin,  his  wife, 
he  bad  David  his  heir,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  married  to  Sir 
David  Fleming  of  Biggar,  by  whom  lie  bad  a  daughter, 
Marion,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Maule  of  Panmure. 

The  son,  David,  second  lord  of  Brechin  of  the  name  of 
Barclay,  granted  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kyridestleth  to 
Hugh  Barclay,  his  cousin,  from  whom  the  Barclays  of  Col- 
lairnie  in  Fife  were  descended.  [Ikmgloi'i  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p. 
245.]  In  1363  he  granted  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the 
lands  of  Dnnmure,  lying  in  hi*  barony  of  Lindores,  to  Roger 
Mortimer.  On  10th  January  1362-3  he  is  witness  to  a 
charter  ol  Sir  Thomas  Bisset  and  Isabel  de  Fife.  In  1364 
he  went  to  the  wars  of  Prussia,  having  obtained  a  safe  con- 
duct from  King  Edward  the  Third  to  pass  through  his  domi- 
nions, attended  by  twelve  esquires,  with  their  horses  and  scr- 
Tbe  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  left  one 
Margaret,  married  to  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of 
Athoie  and  Caithness  and  earl  palatine  of  Strathern,  second 
son  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  by  hi*  second  wife,  Eupbemia 
Ross,  executed  in  April  1437,  fur  being  accessary  to  the  mur- 
der of  King  James  the  First.  Just  before  going  to  execution 
he  emitted  a  judicial  declaration  that  the  lordship  of  Brechin 
dad  been  held  by  him  in  courtesy  of  his  wife,  and  that  the 
right  to  that  lordship  sfter  himself  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Maule  of  Panmurc,  nearest  beir  of  his  countess,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  daughter  of  Sir  Dsvid  Bun-lay  of  Brechin. 
[.Vista  «  Heraldry,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.]  See  Atiiole,  earls  of, 
ante  p.  163,  and  Pasmurb,  earls  of. 

The  family  of  Barclay  must  have  possessed  Colluimie, 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Dunbog,  for  nearly  tire  hundred 
years.  In  1457.  David  Barclay  of  CoUairnie  was  one  of  the 
assessors  in  a  perambulation  between  Easter  and  Wester 
Kinghorn.  [Auta'i  Ueraidry,  toI.  L  p.  126.]  They  also 
possessed  other  large  estates  in  Fifeshire.  In  1656  we  find 
Robert  Barclay  of  Collaimie  served  heir  male  to  his  father, 
Sir  David  Barclay,  knight,  among  others,  in  the  lands  of  Kil- 
maron,  Pitblado.  Hilton,  and  Boghall.  The  Barclays  of 
Collaimie  were  heritable  bailies  of  the  regality  of  Lindores,  an 
i  implying  great  personal  influence  or  high  rank,  while  it 
1  civil  authority  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive  de- 
scription. On  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in 
1747,  Antonia  Barclay  of  Collairnie  and  Mr  Harry  Barclay, 
Iter  husband,  received  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pound*  sterling,  a*  a  compensation  for  this  office.  The  family 
i*  now  extinct,  the  estate  having  been  sold  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  to  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Balfour  of 
Fernie,  In  the  appendix  to  Sibbatd  .  History  of  Fife  there  is 
a  list  of  natives  of  that  county  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
literature  or  science;  among  others  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
famous  William  Barclay  (father  of  John),  professor  of  luw  at 
Angiers,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  Barclay  of  Collairnie." 
Of  this  William  Barclay  a  notice  is  given  below.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  Barclay,  baronet,  of  Coltneea,  eldest  son  of  Henry 


of  the  said 

1839.    Died  in  1851. 


his< 

Baronetcy  eitinct 


The  Barclays  of  Fierston  are  an  ancient  family  in  Ayrshire, 
of  distinction  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Sir  Robert 
Barclay  of  Fierston,  knight,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  22d  October  1668.  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  the  eighth 
died  in  1839.  His  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Barclay, 
i  in  1819,  (uoceeded  as  ninth  baronet. 

The  Barclays  of  Ardrossan  w«re  also  an  old  family  of  Ayr- 


shire.  In  1471  the  line  of  this  branch  of  the  ! 
nated  in  an  heiress,  who  married  Malcolm  Craufurd  of  Green- 
ock, the  founder  of  the  family  of  Craufurd  of  Kilbirnie. 

The  Barclays  of  Towie  or  Tolly  in  Aberdeenshire  are  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  John  Berkeley,  son  of  Lord  Berke- 
ley of  Gloucestershire.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  the  estate 
of  Tolly  for  his  son  Alexander  Berkeley,  about  1100.  On 
the  front  of  the  old  castle  of  Towie  Barclay,  in  the  parish  of 
Turriff,  this  inscription  is  cut  in  stone:  "Sir  Valtor  Barclay 
foundit  the  Tollie  Mills,  1210."  This  corroborates  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  corn  mills  turned  by  water  were  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  Saxon  followers  of  Malcolm  to  war  is  tho 
end  of  the  eleventh  century;  for  bad  corn  mills  previously 
existed  in  the  country  the  founding  of  a  mill  would  not  have 
been  worth  recording.  [.Ye*  Mat.  Account,  vol.  xii  p.  2t*7.] 
Immediately  above  the  door  of  the  old  castle  of  Towie  Barclay 
is  the  following  inscription,  "  Sir  Alexander  Barclay,  founds- 
tor,  deceasit,  1136."  It  is  beheved,  however,  that  the  ca&tJe 
was  not  built  before  1593.  The  Barclay*  seem  to  have 
mingled  in  the  frays  of  their  time,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials.  The  estate  remained  in 
the  tame  family  till  it  was  sold  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Mait- 
land  Barclay  of  Tillycoultry,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lander- 
Isabel  Barclay,  the  last  heiress,  in  1752. 
of  Barclay.  Persons  of  the  name  still 
exist  in  the  district  From  this  ancient  family  the  celebrated 
Russian  general.  Field  Marshal  Prince  Barclay  da  Tolly,  who 
died  in  1818,  was  lineally  descended. 


Kami  :  ay-Allahdrk,  the  nsme  of  a  former  proprie- 
tor of  I'rie.  The  surname  of  Allardice  is  derived  from  the 
barony  of  Alrethes,  in  Kincardineshire,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion,  belonged  to  a  family  who  assumed 
its  name,  in  the  course  of  time  softened  into  Allardice.  On 
the  8th  October,  1662,  Sir  John  Allardice  of  Allardice,  the 
then  chief  of  that  ancient  family,  married  Lady  Mary  Graham, 
eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  William  Graham,  eighth  earl  of 
Mcnteith,  and  second  earl  of  Airth.  He  died  before  Novem- 
ber 1690,  tearing  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  elder 
son,  John  Allardice  of  Allardice,  married,  26th  October. 
1690,  Elisabeth  daughter  of  William  Barclay  of  Balma- 
kewan.  leaving  no  issue,  he  wss  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Sir  George  Allardice  of  AuArdice,  whose  grandson's  only 
daughter,  Sarah-Anne  Allardice,  born  13th  July  1757,  was 
served  heiress  of  line  of  the  earls  of  Airth  and  Menteith,  and 
of  David,  earl  palatine  of  Strathern,  son  of  Robert  the 
Second,  king  of  Scotland.  She  married  in  1777  Robert 
Barclay  of  Uric,  great-grandson  of  the  famous  apologist  fat 
the  Quaker*  (being  his  second  wife),  and  in  consequence  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Allardice  in  addition  to  his  own.  Their 
eldest  son,  Captain  Robert  Barclay-Allardice,  tho  celebrated 
pedestrian,  designed  of  Uric  and  Allardice,  became,  in  right  ol 
hi*  mother,  heir  general  and  heir  of  line  of  the  first  earl  of 
Airth.  He  was  also  sole  heir  of  the  body  of  Prince  David, 
son  of  Robert  the  Second,  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  born 
25th  August.  1779,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  and 
his  mother,  (who  hsd  married  a  second  time,)  in  1833.  In 
1842  he  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  one  volume,  '  An  Agn- 

I  cultural  Tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada.'  He 
died  1st  Msy  1854.    Hi*  only  daughter,  Margaret,  mar- 

I  ried  in  1840  Samuel  Ritchie,  at  one  period  a  private  sol- 
dier. 

BARCLAY,  Alexander,  an  elegant  poet  of 
the  16th  century,  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Bale, 
Q 
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Dr.  Bailey  11.  Hollinshed,  and  Ritson,  as  a  native 
of  Scotland,  although  Pitts,  Wood,  and  some  other 
English  writers,  claim  him  for  England.  From 
his  writings  it  appears  that  he  spent  some  of  his 
earlier  days  at  Croydon  in  Surrey.  About  1495 
he  went  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where,  or  at 
Cambridge,  he  received  his  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Going  afterwards  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Dntch,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  French  languages.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  entered  the  church,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Bishop  Cornish,  who,  in  1508, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  of 
St.  Mary,  Ottery,  Devonshire.  Subsequently  he 
became  first  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely,  and 
afterwards  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Canterbury. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1589,  he 
became  a  Protestant,  and  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Great  Baddow,  in  Essex.  In  1546  he 
was  vicar  of  Wokey,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
1552  he  became  rector  of  All  Hallows,  London, 
but  did  not  possess  this  living  above  six  weeks. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Croydon,  Sur- 
rey, in  June,  1552.  Of  his  ]>ersonal  character 
different  accounts  have  been  given.  Bale,  a  Pro- 
testant, treats  his  memory  with  iudiguity,  and 
charges  him  with  living  a  scandalous  and  licen- 
tious life;  while  Pitts,  a  Roman  Catholic,  assures 
ns  that  he  directed  his  studies  to  the  service  of 
religion,  and  employed  his  time  in  reading  and 
writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  As  an  improver  of 
English  literature  he  is  entitled  to  grateful  com- 
memoration;  and  his  industry  in  enriching  the 
language  with  translations,  written  in  a  purer  style 
than  belonged  to  that  period,  is  much  commended. 
His  chief  production  is  a  satire,  entitled  'The  Ship 
of  Fools,'  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imita- 
tion of  a  German  poem  by  Sebastian  Brandt, 
called  Nads  Stultifcra,  printed  in  1497.  He 
also  translated  Sallust's  Histoiy  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  War,  published  in  1557.  Among  his  other 
publications  is  an  English  translation  of  the  'Mir- 
rour  of  Good  Mannare,'  a  treatise  compiled  in 
Latin  by  Dominyquc  Mancyn,  for  the  use  of  the 
"  juvent  of  England."  His  Eclogues  are  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  pastoral  poetry  in  tho  English 
language.  [Mackenzie  t  Scots  Writers.]  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  principal  works 


The  C»st<:])  or  Labour,  wborein  is  Bychcsse,  Vcrtne.  and 
Hunour;  an  allegorical  Poem,  in  seven  line  staniM,  tratia- 
the  French.  Printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  1506. 
Kgloges,  containing  the  Miseries  of  Courts  and 
Courtiers,  live  in  number,  in  English  verse,  from  jEneas  Svl- 
vius'  Misenc  Cunalium.  Ix>nd.  1508,  fol.  1609,  1548, 
1570,  ito. 

Stultifera  Nauis,  qua  Omnium  Mortalium  narratur  Stultitia, 
Ac.  The  Ship  of  Foolea,  wherein  is  shewed  the  folly  of  all 
states,  with  diuers  other  Workea  adioyned  to  the  same,  very 
profitable  and  fruitful  for  all  men.  This  edition  has  the 
Ijtin  version  of  James  Lodier,  pupil  of  Brandt,  the  Author 
who  first  translated  it  from  the  German,  and  also  the  English 
translations  of  Barclay.  To  which  is  annexed.  The  Mirrour 
of  Good  Manners,  containing  the  four  cardinal  vertues;  com- 
piled, in  Latin,  by  Dorninike  Mansoin,  and  translated  into 
Knglishe,  by  Akir.  Barclay.  English  and  Latin.  ALso  cer- 
tayne  Egloges  of  Alex.  Barclay.  Imprented  in  the  cytc  of 
London,  in  Fletestrc  (te),  at  the  signe  of  Saynte  George,  by 
Kichard  Pynmw,  to  his  cost  and  charge.  Ended  the  year  of 
our  Sauior  m.d.ix.  fol.  l»nd.  1570,  folio,  printed  by  Ca- 
w»od,  J. 

The  Introductory  to  Write  and  to 
London,  1521,  folia. 

The  Famous  Chronicle  of  Warn,  whycke  the 
hadde  agaynst  J ugurth,  vsurper  of  the  kyngedome  of  Numidie : 
whiebe  Chronicle  is  compiled  in  I-atisi  by  the  renowned  Ko- 
mayne,  Kalluste ;  and  translated  into  EnglUhe  by  Syr  Alex- 
ander Barklaye,  priemte;  nowc  perused  and  corrected  by 
Thomas  Paynell.    London,  1557,  8vo. 

A  Right' Fruitful  Treatise,  entitled,  the  Myrror  of  Good 
Manners,  oonUynynge  the  iiii  vertues  called  Cardynall.  com- 
pyled,  in  Latyn,  by  Dominike  Mancyn,  and  translated  into 
Englisbo.    Printed  by  Pynson,  no  date.  fol. 

A.  B.  his  figure  of  our  Mother  Holy  Churche  oppressed  by 
the  Frenche  king.    4to.  Pynson. 

BARCLAY,  Robert,  of  Uric,  the  Apologist 
for  the  Quakers,  was  born  December  23, 1648,  at 
Gordonstown,  shire  of  Moray,  or,  accordiug  to  one 
authority,  at  Edinburgh,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
His  father,  as  already  stated,  was  Colonel  David 
Barclay,  the  son  of  the  last  laird  of  Mathers,  and 
his  mother,  Catherine  Gordon,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown,  baronet. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons.  After  receiv- 
ing the  rudiments  of  education  in  his  native  coun- 
try, his  father  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  study  under 
the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  principal  of  the 
Scots  college  there.  His  deportment  and  character 
so  endeared  him  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered  to 
make  him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate 
immediately  upon  him  if  he  would  remain  in 
France,  an  offer  which  he  at  once  rejected.  Hav- 
ing by  his  uncle's  influence  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  immediately  recalled  home.  In 
1666  his  father  embraced  the  peculiar  principles  of 
the  Quakers;  and  two  years  afterwards  young 
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Barclay  adopted  the  same  doctrines,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talents  and  zeal  in  their 
vindication.  This  change  had  not  been  produced 
without  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation 
almost  beyond  his  years,  for  he  was  not  then  nine- 
teen. It  also  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future 
studies.  He  learned  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, beiug  already  proficient  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  to  his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  history.  Andrew  Jaffray, 
one  of  the  Friends,  thus  writes  of  him :— "  A  little 
after  his  coming  out  of  the  age  of  minority,  as  it  is 
called,  he  was  made  willing,  in  the  day  of  God's 
power,  to  give  up  his  body  as  a  sign  and  wonder 
to  this  generation,  and  to  deny  himself  and  all  in 
him  as  a  man  so  far  as  to  become  a  fool,  for  His 
sake  whom  he  loved,  in  going  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, besides  some  services  at  several  steeple 
houses,  and  some  sufferings  in  prison  for  the 
truth's  sake." 

His  first  treatise,  written  with  great  vigour,  was 
published  at  Aberdeen  in  1670.  It  was  entitled 
'  Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies,'  in  answer  to  a  book 
against  the  Quakers,  by  the  Rev.  William  Mit- 
chell. The  same  year  he  wrote  an  appendix  entitled 
4  Some  things  of  weighty  concernment  proposed  in 
meekness  and  love,  by  way  of  queries,  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen, 
which  also  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  them  elsewhere  in  the  world.'  A  re- 
ply to  the  'Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies'  was  writ- 
ten by  Mitchell,  to  which  Barclay  rejoined  with  a 
treatise  under  the  title  of  4  William  Mitchell  un- 
masked, or  the  staggering  instability  of  the  pre- 
tended stable  Christian  discovered,  his  omissions 
observed,  and  weakness  unvailed,"  &c.  In  1673 
he  published  'A  Catechism  and  Confession  of 
Faith,'  explanatory  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Quak- 
ers. The  design  of  this  work  was  to  prove  that 
Quakerism  was  the  perfection  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  that  protestants  as  tbey  receded  from 
it  were  so  far  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and 
approached  to  popery.  His  next  treatise,  pub- 
lished in  1674,  entitled  'The  Anarchy  of  the 
Ranters  and  other  Libertiues,  the  Hierarchy  of 
the  Roinauists,  and  other  pretended  Chnrches, 


equally  refused  and.  refuted,'  &c,  was  intended  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  rationalists  of 
his  sect,  and  the  enthusiasts;  but  some  senti- 
ments concerning  church  discipline  which  it  con- 
tained, involved  him  iu  disputes  with  some  of  his 
own  brethren,  and  he  afterwards  published  a  vin- 
dication of  this  work.  His  publications,  which 
were  uuroerous,  involved  him  in  various  contro- 
versies with  the  studeuts  of  Aberdeen  and  others. 

His  great  work,  considered  the  standard  of 
Quakerism,  entitled  '  An  Apology  for  the  true 
Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and 
preached  by  the  people  called  in  scorn  Quakers,' 
appeared  iu  1675.  It  was  written  and  published 
in  Latin,  "  for  the  information  of  strangers,"  but 
the  author  himself  translated  it  iuto  English,  "  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen."  The  'Apology' 
was  preceded  by  his  '  Theses  Thcologicaj,'  printed 
in  Latin,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  English, 
and  addressed  to  the  clergy  generally  throughout 
Euro|>e,  requesting  their  examination  and  judg- 
ment. In  his  principal  work  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  there  is  an  internal  light  in  man,  which  is 
better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  religious  mat- 
ters than  even  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  which  may  be  rendered  un- 
certain by  various  readings  hi  different  manu- 
scripts, and  the  fallibility  of  translators  and  inter- 
preters. "  Whence,"  he  says,  "  we  may  very 
safely  conclude  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised 
to  be  always  with  his  children,  to  lead  them  into 
all  truth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  upon  an  un- 
moveable  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  principally 
ruled  by  that  which  was  subject,  in  itself,  to  many 
uncertainties,  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his  Spirit 
as  their  principal  guide,  which  neither  mollis  nor 
time  can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators 
corrupt ;  which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate, 
uone  iu  so  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  be 
reached,  and  rightly  informed  by  it."  In  a  dedi- 
eatory  address  to  Charles  the  Second,  he  pleads  for 
toleration  to  the  new  sect  in  the  followiug  empha- 
tic terms :—"  Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  ;  thon  kuowest  what  it  is  to  be  baui.->hed 
tby  native  country,  to  be  overruled  as  well  as  to 
rule,  and  sit  upon  the  throne  .  and  being  oppress- 
ed, thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the 
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oppressor  is  to  God  and  man.  It',  after  all  these 
warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost  not  torn 
unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him 
who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up 
thyself  to  lust  and  vanity,  surely  great  "  ill  be  thy 
condemnation."  The  Apology  was  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam,  and  translated  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  languages.  It  re- 
ceived many  answers,  as  it  was  not  conceived 
difficult  to  overturn  its  strange  and  unusual  the- 
ories. Barclay's  name  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Quakers  was  now  extensively  known,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  celebrated  William  Penn  and  George 
Fox  he  travelled  into  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  disseminating  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  great  respect.  About  the  end  of  1677  he 
addressed  an  Epistle  and  'Friendly  advice'  on 
public  affairs  to  the  ministers  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimegtien. 
At  this  period  a  severe  persecution  raged  against 
the  Quakers,  and  in  that  year  Barclay,  his  father, 
and  many  others  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  im- 
prisoned at  Aberdeen,  at  the  instigation  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  with  whom  he  remonstrated  by  an 
excellent  letter  ou  the  occasion.  By  the  interpo- 
sition of  Elisabeth,  the  princess  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  respected  the  Quakers,  and  corre- 
sponded with  both  Penn  and  Barclay,  he  was 
soon  liberated ;  and  he  even  acquired  the  favour 

In  1679,  Charles  the  Second,  who,  it  is  probable, 
considered  him  a  harmless  enthusiast,  granted  him 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal  erecting  his  lands 
of  Uric  into  a  free  barony;  and  in  1682,  the 
proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  in  North  America, 
appointed  him  governor  of  that  province,  bestow- 
ing upon  him  5,000  acres  of  land  above  his  pro- 
prietary share ;  but  he  never  went  out,  having  the 
power  to  nominate  a  deputy.  The  last  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  a  long  letter  in  Latin,  addressed  to 
a  person  of  quality  in  Holland,  '  On  the  Possibility 
and  Necessity  of  an  Inward  and  Immediate  Re- 
velation,' written  in  1676,  but  not  published 
till  1686.  From  that  year  till  his  death,  ex- 
cepting ou  one  or  two  occasions,  he  may  be  said 
(o  have  lived  in  retirement  at  Uric,  where  he  died, 
August  3,  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 


age.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever 
which  attacked  him  immediately  after  his  return 
from  a  religious  visit  to  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Barclay  possessed  great  natural  abilities,  which 
were  much  improved  by  the  superior  classical  edu- 
cation he  had  received ;  these,  joined  to  a  strong 
understanding,  w  ith  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  much  activity  and  energy,  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  extraordinary  career  which  he  pur- 
sued. He  had  been  several  times  in  prison  ;  but 
this  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  or  hinder  him  from 
vindicating  his  opinions,  and  making  proselytes  on 
all  occasions  that  offered.  In  his  moral  character 
he  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
was  so  well  regulated  that  he  was  never  seen  in 
anger.  Besides  the  works  above-named,  he  wrote, 
while  imprisoned  in  Aberdeen,  a  treatise  4  On 
Universal  Love.'  He  had  married,  in  February 
1670,  Christian  Mollison,  the  daughter  of  a  mcr 
chant  in  Aberdeen,  by  whom  he  bad  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him  for 
fifty  years.  His  second  son,  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
a  mercer  in  Chcapside,  successively  eutertaincd 
the  three  first  Georges,  kings  of  England,  when 
they  visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayor's  day.  From 
this  gentleman  arc  descended  the  Barclays  of  Bury 
Hill  in  Surrey. 

Barclay  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  James 
the  Second  of  England,  who,  on  bis  accession, 
had  granted  toleration  to  the  Quakers.  In 
1688,  shortly  before  that  infatuated  monarch's 
dethronement,  being  at  court  oue  day,  he  was 
standing  with  his  Majesty  at  a  window,  when  the 
king  observed,  that  "  the  wind  was  then  fair  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  conic  over."  Barclay  re- 
plied, "It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  could  be 
found  to  satisfy  the  people."  On  which  the  king 
said,  "  He  would  do  any  thing  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman, except  parting  with  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  he  never  would  do  whilst  he  lived."  That 
liberty  of  conscience  which  he  claimed  for  him- 
self, he  unrighteously,  as  w  ell  as  unwisely,  denied 
to  others.  An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Barclay,  the  Apologist,  was  published  in  1802,  in 
12mo,  by  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  one  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Robert  Barclay's 
works : 
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Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies,  wherein  *  book,  *ntitled,  A 
I  Dialogue  between  a  Quaker  and  a  Stable  Christian,  (printed 
at  Aberdeen,  and,  upon  good  ground,  judged  to  be  writ  by 
William  MitcheJ,  a  preacher  near  by  it,  or  at  least  that  he  had 
a  chief  hand  in  it,)  U  examined,  and  the  disingenuity  of  the 
Author,  in  his  representing  the  Quakers,  is  discovered;  here 
is  also  their  case  truly  stated,  cleared,  demonstrated,  and  the 
Objections  of  their  opposers  answered  according  to  truth, 
scriptnre.  and  right  reason;  to  which  are  subjoined,  Queries 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  which  might  also  be  of  use  to 
such  as  are  of  the  same  mind  with  them  elsewhere  in  the 
world.    Aberd.  1070 

William  Mitchell  unmasked,  or  the  Staggering  instability 
of  the  pretended  Stable  Christian  discovered;  his  omissions 
observed,  and  weakness  un  vailed,  Sue.  1671. 

1 1 1  it  "urn  with,  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  concerning  this 
present  dispensation  and  day  of  God's  living  visitation  towards 
them.  1672. 

A  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  approved  of,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  Christ  himself  chief  speaker  in  and  among  them, 
which  containeth  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  which  are  most  surely  believed  by  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are  reproachfully 
called  by  the  name  of  Quakers,  yet  are  found  in  the  one  faith 
with  the  primitive  church  and  sainta,  &c.  167S. 

The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters  and  other  Libertines,  Sec  1 674. 

Theses  Theologies*.    Lond.  1675,  8vo. 

Theologijo  v,-re  Christianas  Apologia.  AmsL  1676,  4to. 
Lond.  1729,  8vo. 

An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is 
I  brlil  forth  and  preached  by  the  people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers . 
bring  a  full  Explanation  and  Vindication  of  their  Principles 
and  Doctrines,  by  many  Arguments  deduced  from  Scripture 
and  right  reason,  and  the  testimonies  of  famous  Author^ 
both  ancient  and  modem,  with  a  full  Answer  to  the  strongest 
Objections  usually  made  against  them;  presented  to  the 
King;  written  and  published,  in  Latin,  for  the  information  of 
Strangers,  by  Robert  Barclay;  and  now  put  into  our  own 
Language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Countrymen.  Lond.  1676, 
I  1678, 1701,  8vo.,  1786,  8vo.  Birtr..  by  Baskerville,  1766,  4to 
Printed  in  Latin.  Amst.  1676,  4to.  Translated  into  Spa- 
nish, by  Ant.  de  Alvarado,  1710,  8vo. 

Treatise  on  Universal  Love.  1677. 

Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity  Vindicated.  lond. 
1679,  4to. 

Vindication  of  bis  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters.  1679. 

The  Possibility  and  Necessity  of  the  Inward  and  Immediate 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  towards  the  foundation  and 
ground  of  true  Faith,  proved  in  a  Letter  written  in  Latin  to  a 
person  of  Quality  in  Holland,  and  now  also  put  into  English- 

A  true  and  Faithful  Account  of  the  most  materia]  Passages 
of  a  Dispute  between  some  Students  of  Divinity  (so  called), 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  People  called  Quakers, 
held  in  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  in  Alexander  Harper  his  cluee, 
(or  yard),  before  some  hundred  of  Witnesses,  upon  the  Nth 
day  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1675,  there  being  John 
I_esley,  Alexander  Sherreff,  and  Paul  Gellie,  Master  of  Arte, 
opponents;  and  defendants,  upon  the  Quakers'  part,  Robert 
Barclay  and  George  Keith  •  Presea  for  moderating  the  meet- 
ing, chosen  by  them,  Andrew  Thomson,  Advocate;  and  by 
the  Quakers,  Alexander  Skein,  sometime  a  Magistrate  of  the 
City:  published  for  preventing  misreports,  by  Alexander  j 
Skein,  John  Skein  Alexander  Harper,  Thomas  Merser,  and 


John  Cowic.    To  which  is  added,  Robert  Barclay'*  Offer  to 
the  Preachers  of  Aberdeen,  renewed  and  re-inforced. 

Quakerism  Confirmed;  being  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Aberdeen  Students,  entitled  Quakerism  Canvassed,  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  George  Keith.   Aberdeen.  1676. 

An  Epistle  of  Love  and  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  several  Princes  of  Europe  met  at  Nimeguen,  to 
ronsult  the  peace  of  Christendom  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Written  in  Latin,  but  published  also  in  English  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  country  men.  1 677. 
Works.    I/>nd.  1692,  fol. 

BARCLAY,  William,  a  learned  civilian,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Barclay  of  Collaimey, 
in  Fife,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1546.  He 
was  related  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  Ogilvy  of  Find- 
later,  Lesley  of  Balquhain,  and  other  persons  of  j 
distinction.  He  was  edncated  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  his  yonth  he  frequented  the 
court  at  Holyrood.  His  prospects  of  preferment 
in  Scotland  being  blighted  with  the  dethronement 
of  Mary  qneen  of  Scots,  and  his  adherence  to  the 
Romish  faith,  following  the  example  of  many  other 
Scottish  youth  at  that  period,  he  went,  in  1573,  to 
France,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  Repairing  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Cnja- 
cius,  Donellus,  and  Con  tins,  three  celebrated  pro- 
fessors of  law.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  that  university.  The  duke  of  Lorraine 
had  recently  founded  the  university  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  and  Barclay,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  uncle  Edmund  Hay,  the  Jesuit,  its  first  rector, 
was  appointed  in  1578  the  first  professor  of  civil 
law  in  that  institution.  The  duko  also  made  him 
dean  of  the  law  faculty,  counsellor  of  state,  and 
master  of  requests.  In  1581  Barclay  married 
Anne  dfl  Malleville,  a  lad}'  of  Lorraine,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  John  (the  subject  of  the  next 
article),  whom  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  seduce 
into  their  society ;  but  this  being  opposed  by  his 
father,  they  influenced  the  duke  against  him,  and 
in  1603,  he  resigned  his  chair  and  quitted  Lorraine. 
Barclay's  first  and  largest  work,  written  in  Idttin, 
as  all  his  works  were,  was  a  treatise  on  regal 
power,  in  which  he  zealously  contends  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  was  printed  in  the  year 
1600,  with  a  dedication  to  the  French  king,  Henry 
the  Fourth.  The  first  two  books  are  directed 
against  the  famous  dialogue  of  his  countryman 
Buchanan;  the  third  and  fourth  against  the  4  Vin- 
|  diciec  contra  TyrannoV  written  by  Hubert  Lan 
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guet  under  the  assumed  name  of  Stephanus  Junius  I 
Brutus;  and  the  last  two  against  a  treatise  of  Jean  ■ 
Boucher,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  rendered 

,  himself  notorious  for  his  seditions  audacity  during 
the  unhappy  ascendant  of  the  League.  This  vol- 
ume, says  Dr.  Irving,  ought  to  contain  a  curious 
portrait  of  the  author,  which,  however,  is  very 
seldom  to  be  found.  On  each  side  of  it  were  dis- 
played the  blazonings  of  eight  different  families, 
with  which  Barclay  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected. Proceeding  to  London,  he  was  graciously 
received  by  James  the  Sixth,  who  is  said  to  have 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  council  with  a  pension, 
on  conditio'n  of  his  renouncing  the  Romish  religion, 

I  which  he  declined  to  do,  and  in  1604  he  returned 
to  France.  The  professorship  of  civil  law  at  the 
university  of  Angers  being  vacant,  he  was  offered 
that  chair,  and  having  accepted  it  on  an  engagement 
for  five  years,  by  a  decree  of  the  university,  of  date 
7th  February  1605,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  rank 
of  dean  or  first  professor.  In  this  university  he 
taught  with  high  reputation.  Anxious  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  office  he  carried  his  taste  for  ex- 
ternal pomp  to  an  unusual  extent.  When  he 
went  to  the  university  -  hall  to  lecture,  he  was 

|  dressed  in  "  a  rich  robe,  lined  with  ermine,"  with 
a  massy  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  having  his 
son  on  his  right  hand,  preceded  by  one  sen-ant, 
and  followed  by  two  others  bearing  his  train '. 
His  elaborate  commentary  on  the  titles  of  the 
Pandects,  'De  Rebus  creditis,'  and  'De  Jure- 
jnrando,'  appeared  in  1605,  dedicated  to  King 
James.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he 
died  at  Angers,  before  he  had  completed  the  age 
of  sixty.  A  treatise  on  the  power  of  the  pope, 
which  he  left  in  manuscript,  was  published  by  his 
son,  four  years  after  his  decease.  In  this  work, 
which  excited  a  strong  sensation  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  he  proves  that  the  pope  has  no  author- 
ity over  sovereigns  in  temporal  matters.  [firing's 
Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  vol.  i.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  William  Barclay's 
works : 

Oe  Regno  et  Regali  Potestate,  advtrs-js  Buchanan  uni, 
llrutmn,  Boucherium,  et  ndiquos  Moiiarchomachoa,  libri  Bex. 
Parisiis  1600.  4to.    Hnnnv.  1612,  8vo. 

Comm.  in  TituW  Pandect  arum  de  Rebus  Creditis  et  de 
Jurrurando.    Par.  1605,  Hvo. 

De  Potcstato  Papa*,  quatcnus  in  Rege*  et  Principe*  secu- 
larca  JuJ  ct  Imperium  habcat    Liber  posthumtu.  Fmncf. 


1609.     Hdnori-E,  1611,  8ro.     Franc  1613,  1<H1.  The 
tame  in  English.     Loud.  1611,  4 to.    Item  de  Regno  et 
Regali  Potentate,  adversns  Bucbananum,  Bra  turn  et  rcliquoi  i 
Monarchomachos;  libri  vi.    Hanor.  1617,  12mo. 

BARCLAY,  John,  author  of  Argenis,  son  of 
the  preceding,  by  Anne  de  MaUeville,  his  wife,  was 
born  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  January  28,  1582;  and 
although  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  is  usually  in- 
cluded in  Scottish  Biographies.    He  was  educated 
in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  town, 
and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies  that  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  published  Annotations  on 
the  Thebais  of  Statius.    The  early  indications  of 
genius  which  he  displayed  induced  the  Jesuits  to 
solicit  him  to  enter  into  their  order.    His  rejection 
of  their  offers,  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by 
his  father,  was  the  cause  of  their  quitting  Lorraine 
in  1603.    He  accompanied  his  father  to  London, 
and  dedicated  to  James  the  Sixth  the  first  part  of 
his  1  Euphormionis  Lusini  Satyricon,'  a  Latin 
romance  of  a  half-political,  half-satirical  nature, 
printed  at  London  the  same  year,  which  is  parti- 
cularly severe  upon  the  Jesuits.    He  went  with 
his  father  to  Angers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1604 
he  sent  his  'Kalcndae  Januariaf,'  as  a  poetical 
offering  to  King  James.    He  returned  to  London 
In  1605,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  preferment 
at  court;  but  after  a  farther  residence  of  twelve 
months,  being  disappointed,  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  married  Louise,  daughter  of  Michael 
Dcbouuaire,  "  Tresorier  des  vieilles  bandes."  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Paris  he  published  there  the 
second  part  of  his  '  Satyricon,'  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  at  Amsterdam  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  the  Gunpowder  plot,  in  Latin.    In  1606 
he  fixed  his  abode  in  London.    In  1609  he  pub- 
lished his  father's  able  work,  '  Do  Potestatc  Papa,' 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface  of  nine  pages, 
which  concluded  with  an  intimation  of  his  purpose 
to  defend  his  father's  memory  against  auy  attack. 
Cardinal  Bellannin  having  published  a  treatise 
against  it,  he  issued  in  1612  a  large  quarto 
volume  in  answer,  entitled  1  Pietas,'  being  in  de- 
fence of  his  father's  work.    In  1610  he  published 
at  London  an  apology  for  his  '  Satyricon,'  which 
had  excited  so  many  censures  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  attempt  some  explanations.    In  1614 
appeared  his  '  Icon  Animarum,'  forming  the  fourth  * 
part  of  his  1  Satyricon.'   The  object  of  this  work  in 
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to  give  a  delineation  of  the  genius  and 
manners  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
with  remarks  on  the  various  tempers  ol 
men,  and  he  has  not  forgotten  to  extol  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

About  the  end  of  1615,  Barclay  quitted 
London,  with  his  family,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris,  but  having  been  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  he  there  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  beginning  of  161C.  With 
the  view  of  recommending  himself  to  the 
heads  of  the  church,  he  published  in  1617, 
his  next  work,  '  Paramesis,1  or  an  exhor- 
tation to  Sectarians.  He  received  much 
civility  at  Rome,  and  in  particular  was 
kindly  treated  by  Cardinal  Bellarmin. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  be  wrote  his  cel- 
ebrated Latin  romance,  entitled 'Argcnis,' 
aud  while  the  printing  of  the  first  edition 
was  going  on  at  Paris,  the  author  died  at 
Rome,  of  the  stone,  August  21,  1621, 
aged  39.  Hi3  Argcnis  was  published  at 
Paris  soon  after  his  death.  It  is  a  political  alle- 
gory, containing  allusions  to  the  state  of  Europe 
at  the  time,  and  especially  France  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  style  has 
received  the  commendations  of  the  greatest  schol- 
ars, and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  the 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
even  into  the  Polish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  other 
languages.  The  first  English  version  was  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Robert  Le  Grys  and  Thomas  May, 
Esq.,  Loudou,  1628,  4to.  Another  by  Kingsmill 
Ix>ng,  Esq.,  appeared  at  London  in  1636.  A 
third,  under  the  title  of 1  The  Phwnix,  or  the  His- 
tory of  Polyarchus  and  Argenis,'  by  Clara  Reeves, 
authoress  of  the  '  Old  English  Baron,'  appeared  in 
1772,  in  4  volumes  12mo,  being  that  lady's  first 
work.  Argcnis  was  a  special  favourite  with  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu  and  with  Liebuitz.  Cowper 
styles  it  "the  best  romance  that  ever  was  written." 
In  the  notes  to  Marmion  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
quoted  a  singular  story  of  romantic  chivalry  from 
the  Satyricon  of  Barclay. 

The  following  is  a  woodcut  of  John  Barclay, 
from  a  portrait  prefixed  to  a  French  edition  of  his 
♦Argenis,'  of  date  1625- 


The  disposition  of  Barclay  was  of  u  melancholy 
cast,  his  mornings  wore  uninterruptedly  devoted 
to  study,  and  his  afternoons  were  occupied  in  cul- 
tivating a  small  garden.  He  was  afflicted  with 
that  passion  for  tulips  which  at  that  time  over- 
spread Europe,  and  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Tulipo-ntania.  He  "  had  it  to  that 
excess,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  "  that  he  placed  two  mastiffs  as  sentinels 
in  his  garden;  and  rather  than  abandon  his  fa- 
vourite flowers,  chose  to  continue  his  residence  In 
an  ill-aired  and  unwholesome  habitation."  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  Barclay  left  an 
unpublished  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Franks,  and  some  fragments  of  a  General 
History  of  Europe.  He  had  four  children  in  all. 
a  son  and  two  daughters  born  in  Loudon,  and  a 
son  born  in  Rome.  His  elder  son  is  said  to 
have  obtained  a  rich  benefice  from  Pope  Urban 
the  Eighth.  One  of  his  sons,  like  his  father,  was 
a  writer  of  Latin  verses,  and  in  1652  he  printed  an 
elegy  at  Paris.  Barclay's  wife,  from  excess  of  affec- 
tion, sometimes  anuoyed  him  with  her  jealousy 
There  was  something  romantic  in  her  feelings  regard  - 
ing  him.   After  his  death  she  erected  a  monument. 
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n  ith  his  bust  in  marble,  at  the  church  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, on  the  rond  to  Tivoli ;  but  on  learning  that 
Cardinal  Barberini  had  there  put  up  a  similar 
monument  in  honour  of  his  preceptor,  she  said, 
"  Mr  husband  was  a  man  of  family,  and  famous 
iu  the  literary  world  ;  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
main on  a  level  with  a  base  and  obscure  peda- 
gogue!" and  iudignantly  caused  her  husband's 
bust  to  be  removed.  [Irving'*  Live*  of  Scottith 
Writer*,  vol.  i.] 
The  following  is  a  list  of  John  Barclay's  works : 

Not*  in  Sutii  Thcbatdem.    Musriponti,  1601.  8vo. 
Series  Patcfscti  Divinitus  Paricidii,  contra  Maximum  Regent 
regnumque  Brittania?  cogitali  ct  instruct!.  Ifi06. 
Apologia  pro  se.   par.  1610,  12mo. 

Pietas,  live  Publico:  pro  regibus  ac  principles.  «t  privata? 
pro  Gul.  BarcJaio  parente  Vindici*.  adversua  Bellarminnm. 
Paris,  1612,  4to. 

Icon  Animorum,  qua?  est  quarta  Para  Satyrici.  I,ond.  1G14, 
8vo.  1625,  12mo.  enm  Notis  A.  Buchneri.  Dread.  1680.  8vo. 
Satyricon  cum  clave.  Ley  J.  1623.  12mo.  In  Partibus  v. 
cum  clave.  A  nut.  1629, 12mo.  Oxon.  1634, 12mo  Amst 
1658,  12tno.  Idem,  cum  Notis,  in  quatuor  parte*  prion's  et 
texts  parte  auctum  cui  titulut;  alithophilua  castigatu*.  Logd. 
Bat.  1674,  8vo. 

Poematum  libri  duo.  London.  1615,  4U>.  HU  Latin 
poems  are  also  inserted  in  tbe  Delhi*  Poetanun  Sootorum. 

Para>nesia  ad  Sectarioa  d«  vera  Kcclesia  Fide  ac  Beligione. 
Konie,  1617,  Rvo.   Col.  1625,  12rao- 

Satyricon  cum  clave  et  conspiratio  Anglican*?.  Oxf.  1634, 
Kino. 

Argenis.  Par.  1621,  8ro.  In  French,  1622.  8vo.  In 
English.  Lond.  1625,  4to.  In  Latin.  Lugd.  Bat.  KhfT. 
1627,  1050,  12mo.  Amst  1658,  12mo.  By  Sir  Robert  le 
Orys  and  Tho.  May  With  cuts.  L628,  4to.  Oxf.  1634. 
8vo.    In  English,  by  K.  Long.    land.  1636,  4 to.  Amst. 

j  KUev.  1665,  12mo,  New  English  Translation,  entit.  The 
Phoenix;  or  tbe  History  of  Polyarchua  and  Argenis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  a  Lady.  1772,  4  vols.  12mo.  La 
suite  et  continuation  de  1' Argenis  en  ix.  livrea;  sc.  Argenidis 
pars  altera.  Par.  1625, 8vo.  Mem,  I ji tine.  Franc  1626, 8vo. 

Argenis  et  Satyricon,  com  clave  et  Alithophili  ventatia  La- 
eryma>.  Lugd.  Bat  1627, 12tno.  Elzev.  1630,  2  vols.  Ea- 
dem,  cum  notia  et  oonttnuatione,  Th.  Rugnatii.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1664,  2  vols.  8vo.    Camb.  1673,  8vo.    Cum  figuris.  Amat. 

,  1708. 

BARCLAY,  Wiu-iam,  M.D.,  often  confoundeil 
with  the  eminent  civilian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Barclay  of  Tolly,  and  was  born  abont  1570. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  under 
the  celebrated  scholar,  Justus  Lipsius,  to  whom 
he  addressed  several  letters,  which  have  been 
printed.  Lipsius  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him 
that  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  that  if  "  he  were 
dying,  he  knew  no  person  on  earth  he  would  leave 
his  pen  to  but  the  doctor."    {Callirhoe,  or  the 


Nymph  of  Abe r dene,  edition  Aberdeen,  1670.] 
Barclay  describes  himself  as  A.M.  and  M.D.,  but 
where  ho  took  those  degrees  we  are  not  informed.  I 
Having  been  appointed  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  be  taught  humanity  there  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  his  talents  and  learning.  He  afterwards  re-  ; 
turned  to  Scotland,  where  he  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  followed  the  medical  profession,  but  soon 
went  back  to  France,  and  resumed  his  former  oc- 
cupation at  Nantes  in  Brctagne.  Dr.  Irving  says 
that  it  may  be  inferred  from  Dempster's  brief  no- 
tice that  Barclay's  reason  for  again  leaving  his 
native  country  was  that  his  situation  was  rendered 
uncomfortable  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to 
popery.  \Irving*  Live*  of  Scottith  Writer*,  vol.  j 
i.  p.  231.]  According  to  Dempster,  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  Barclay  was  residing  in  Scotland, 
and  pursuing  the  practice  of  physic.  He  is  con- 
jectured to  have  died  about  1680.  His  principal 
tract,  called  '  Nepenthes,  or  the  Vertves  of  Ta- 
bacco,'  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1614,  in 
8vo.  It  is  now  exceedingly  rare,  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  < 
the  Spalding  Club  from  the  copy  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library.  Added  to  this  treatise  are  six 
little  poems  addressed  to  some  of  his  friends  and 
kinsmen,  all  in  praise  of  tobacco.  He  also  wrote 
1  Callirhoe,  commonly  called  the  well  of  Spa,  or 
the  Nymph  of  Aberdene  resuscitated ;'  Apobatn- 
rnm,  or  last  farewell  to  Aberdeen,  of  which  no 
copy  is  now  known  to  exist;  some  Latin  poems  in 
the  'Delitiae  Poctarum  Scotomm,'  besides  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and 
other  Latin  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  from  Dr. 
living's  '  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,'  vol.  i.  p.  232 : 

Oratio  pro  Eloquentia,  Ad  v.  cl.  Ludovicura  Servinum, 
Sarri  Consistorii  Regit  Conailiarium,  et  in  amplissimo  Senatu 
Parisicnsi  Regis  Advocatum.    Paris,  1598,  8vo. 

C.  Comelii  Taciti  Opera  quae  exstant,  ad  exemplar  quod 
J.  Lipsius  quiutum  reoeniuit.  Seonsitn  excoai  commentarii 
ejuadem  Lipsii,  meliorcs  plcnioresque,  cum  curis  secundis,  et 
auctariolo  non  ante  adjecto.  Guil.  Barelayua  Practnetia 
quaedain  ex  Vita  Agricolae  libaviu  Adject i  sunt  indices  I 
aliquanto  ditiorca.  Paris,  1599,  810. — Menage  and  Bayle  | 
have  ascribed  these  Praemetia  to  the  civilian,  and  tbe  same 
error  has  been  committed  by  other  writers. 

Nepenthes,  or  the  Vertves.  of  Tabacco.    By  William  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  of  Art,  and  Doctor  of  Physicke.    Edinb.  1614,  8vo.  •  I 
—This  tract  is  dedicated  to  the  authors  nephew,  Patrick,  thr 
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aon  and  heir  of  Sir  Patrick  Barclay  of  Tollv;  and  the  dedica- 
tion is  preceded  by  "A  merie  Epistle  of  the  Author  to  the 
Printer,"  who  is  no  other  than  "  good  Master  Hart." 

Callirhoe,  commonly  called  the  Well  of  Spa,  or  the  Nymph 
of  Aberdenei,  resuscitat  by  William  Barclay,  Mr.  of  Art,  and 
Doctor  of  Pbysick.  What' Diseases  may  be  cored  by  drinking 
of  the  Well  of  Spa  at  Aberdene,  and  what  is  the  true  use 
thereof.  As  it  was  printed  by  Andro  Hart  Anno  Domini 
1615,  and  now  reprinted  at  Aberdene  by  Iohn  Forbes, 
younger,  Printer  to  the  Town  and  Univcrsitie,  Anno  Domini 
M.  DC.  LXX.,  8vo. 

Gail.  Barclayi,  Amceniorum  Artiom,  ft  Medicine  Docto- 
ris.  Judicium  de  CerUmine  G.  Egliscmmii  cum  G.  Buchanano, 
pro  Dignitate  Paraphraseas  Psalmi  diii.  AVm  rioiandi 
Mans*.  Adjecta  sunt,  Eghssmmii  ipsum  Judicium,  ut  editum 
tuit  Loodini.  typis  Eduardi  Aldiei,  an.  Dotn.  1619;  et,  in 
gratiam  studiosae  juventutis,  ejusdem  Psalmi  elegans  Parn- 
phrasis  Thomac  Rhndi.  Lond.  1620,  8vo.— Dr.  Eglisbara, 
kike  n  t»ir  aa  well  as  a  bold  critic,  exhibited  his  own  verses  in 
competition  with  those  of  Buchanan,  and  had  no  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  tne  issue. 

Guil.  Barclayii,  M.  D.  PoemaU.  DtHtiae  Potiarvm  Sco- 
torum,  torn.  L  p.  137.— These  poems  only  occupy  four  pages 
and  a  half. 

BARCLAY,  J"iiN,  founder  of  a  religious  sect 
named  Bereans,  born  in  1734,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Ludovic  Barclay,  farmer,  parish  of  Muthill,  Perth- 
shire. Being  designed  for  the  church  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
He  atteuded  the  divinity  class  iu  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege; and  while  there  espoused  and  advocated 
some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  theu  broached  by 
Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  that  university  ;  the  chief  of  which  was, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  is  de- 
rived from  revelation,  and  not  from  nature.  On 
the  27th  September  1759  he  was,  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder,  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  was  for  some  time  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jobson,  Errol.  Haviug  imbibed  some  of  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  minister  of  Tealing, 
the  founder  of  the  Glasilcs,  be  was  obliged  to 
qnit  Errol.  In  June  1763  be  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Dow,  minister  of  Fettercairn,  where 
he  remained  for  nine  years,  and  where  he  was 
very  popular  as  a  preacher.  In  1766  he  published 
part  of  a  Paraphrase  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  he  hud  composed,  accompanied  with  'A 
Dissertation  on  the  best  menus  of  interpreting 
that  portion  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.'  From 
his  peculiar  views,  the  presbytery  of  Fordoun,  in 
consequence  of  this  publication,  cited  him  to  ap- 
pear at  their  bar,  where  he  defended  himself  with 
ability  and  success.    He  afterwards  published  a 


small  work,  entitled  '  Rejoice  Evermore,  or  Christ 
All  in  All ;'  in  which  he  repeated  those  doctrines 
which  were  deemed  heretical.  Iu  consequence  of 
this,  the  presbytery  appointed  one  of  their  own 
body  to  read  publicly,  m  the  church  of  Fettercairn, 
a  warning  against  the  dangerous  doctrines  that  he 
preached ;  but  without  injuring  his  popularity  or 
usefulness.  In  1769  he  published  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  his  treatises,  under  the  title  of  1  Without 
Faith,  Without  God,  or  an  appeal  to  God  concern- 
ing his  own  Existence.'  In  summer  1769,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  the  '  Eternal  Generation  of  the 
Son  of  God,'  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Fcrricr,  two 
clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  who  had 
separated  from  it  and  become  Glassites.  In  1771 
he  published  a  Letter  1  On  the  Assurance  of  Faith ;' 
and  also  a  « Letter  on  Prayer,'  the  latter  addressed 
to  an  Independent  congregation  in  Scotland.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dow  in  1772,  the  presbytery  of 
Fettercairn  prohibited  Mr.  Barclay  from  preaching 
in  the  kirk  of  Fettercairn ;  and  they  refused  him 
the  usual  certificate  of  character  on  quittiug  their 
bounds.  Having  in  consequence  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  went  to  Newcastle,  and  was  ordained 
there  Oct.  12,  1773.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  a  congregation  holding  his  pecu- 
liar sentiments  had  been  formed,  and  he  was  their 
pastor  for  about  three  years.  Subsequently,  in 
order  to  disseminate  his  principles,  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  preached  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  also  preached  at  Bristol,  and  other  places  in 
England.  The  name  of  Bereans  was  voluntarily 
assumed  by  his  followers,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  Christian  sects,  and  took  its  origin  from  the 
Jews  of  Bcrea,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, chap.  xvii.  verse  11,  as  being  "more  noble 
than  those  in  Thessalouica,  in  that  they  received 
the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched 
the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things  were 
so."  At  Edinburgh  Mr.  Barclay  published  an 
edition  of  his  works  in  three  vols.  In  1783  he 
brought  out  a  small  work  for  the  use  of  the  Bereau 
churches,  entitled  "The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Paraphrased,'  with  a  collection  of  Psalms  and 
Songs  from  his  other  works.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1798.— Scofs  Magasine. 

BARCLAY,  Joun,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  ana- 
tomist, the  nephew  of  John  Barclay  the  Bereau. 
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was  born  in  17G0.    He  was  a  native  of  Cairn  in 
Perthshire,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer.  He 
first  studied  divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  was  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
In  1789  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Abernchill,  baronet,  and  abandoning  the  clerical 
profession  began  to  study  medicine  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  particularly  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative. 
He  became  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  in 
1796  took  the  degree  of  M.D.    He  afterwards 
studied  for  some  time  under  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
of  London,  an  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in 
Thavies  Inn.    In  November  1797  he  began  his 
career  as  an  anatomical  lecturer  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1803  he  published  a  Nomatchturt,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  language  of  anatomy  more  j 
accurate  and  precise ;  but  although  this  work  dis- 
played much  talent  and  learning,  it  was  not  gener- 
ally adopted.  In  the  following  year,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
attendance  on  his  lectures  should  qualify  for  passing 
at  Surgeon's  Hall,  and  in  1815  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
a  resident  fellow  the  following  year.    In  1808  he 
published  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Muscular  Motions  of 
the  Human  Body.'    In  1812  appeared  his  'De- 
scription of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.' 
His  last  publication  was  an  'Enquiry  into  the 
Opinions,  Ancient  and  Modem,  concerning  Life 
and  Organization.'    In  consequence  of  the  de- 
clining state  of  his  health,  in  1825  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  at  the 
time  Conservator  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  August  21,  1826.  He 
had  married  in  1811  Eleonora,  daughter  of  his  for- 
mer patron,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Abernchill, 
baronet,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.    This  lady 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Charles  Oliphant,  writer 
to  the  signet.    Dr.  Barclay's  introductory  lectures, 
revised  by  himself  before  his  death,  containing  a 
valuable  abridgment  of  the  liUtory  of  anatomy, 
were  published  by  Sir  George  Balliugall,  M.D., 
after  his  decease.    The  article  Physiology,  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Entyclopa-dia  Britannica,  was 
written  by  Dr.  Barclay.    It  was  principally  on 
his  recommendation  that  the  Highland  Society  of 


Scotland  established  a  veterinary  school  in  Edin- 
burgh. His  anatomical  collection,  now  known  as 
the  Barclayan  Museum,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  that  city,  in  which 
a  bnst  of  him,  by  Joseph,  has  been  placed. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

A  New  Anatomical  Nomenclature,  relating  to  the  term* 
which  are  expressive  of  Potation  and  Aspect  in  the  Animal 
System.    Edin.  1803,  «vo. 

The  Muscular  Motion  of  the  Human  Bodv.  Edinbnrgh, 
1808,  8vo. 

Description  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.  Edin. 
1812,  ltaov 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions,  ancient  and  modern,  con- 
cerning Life  and  Organization.    Edinburgh,  1822,  8 to. 

Introductory  lectures  to  a  course  of  Anatomy,  with  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  by  George  Ballingall,  M.D.  Edinburgh, 
1827,  8vo. 

Baiiokmy,  Baron,  a  title  (now  dormant)  in  the  peerage  ol 
Scotland,  first  conferred,  in  1639,  on  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Car- 
riden,  only  son  of  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Letterick,  natural 
son  of  John  first  marquis  of  Hamilton.  The  father  of  the 
first  peer  bad  obtained  a  legitimation  under  the  great  seal 
22d  December  1600,  and  acquired  considerable  estates  in  tlio 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark.  Among  the  rest  be  had  char- 
ters of  Bargeny,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ken- 
nedys, Csrlok,  and  other  lands  in  Ayrshire,  23d  December 
1631.  From  the  former  his  son,  the  first  lord,  took  his 
designation.  This  peerage  was  created  with  limitation  to 
the  heirs  mule  of  the  first  lord's  body.  In  1648  Lord  Bar- 
geny accompanied  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  into  England,  and  was  excepted  by  Cromwell  out  of 
his  act  of  grace  and  pardon,  12th  April,  1654.  He  died  April 
1658.  He  married  Ladv  Jean  Douglas,  second  daughter  ol 
William  fin 
daughters. 


The  elder  son,  John,  second  Lord  Bargeny,  was  served 
heir  to  his  father  17th  October,  1662.  Hi*  liberal  principles 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  ministry  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Blackness  castle  in  November  1679. 
From  thenoe  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  indicted  for 
hiKh  treason,  for  having  compassed  the  life  of  the  duke  ot 
Lauderdale  and  others  of  the  nobility,  encouraged  rebellion 
to  the  sovereign,  and  openly  declaimed  against  episcopacy, 
then  the  established  religion  in  Scotland.  From  want  ot 
evidence,  however,  this  indictment  was  not  brought  to  trial. 
A  letter  from  the  king,  dated  11th  May  1680,  was  laid  before 
his  privy  council  in  Scotland,  bearing  that  his  majesty  had 
received  a  petition  from  Lord  Bargeny,  representing  his  fa- 
ther's loyalty  and  sufferings,  and  declaring  his  innocence  ol 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge:  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  released,  on  finding  security  to  stand  trial,  in  fifty  thou- 
sand merits.  After  being  Ml  at  liberty  he  discovered  that 
Cunningham  of  Mountgrennan  and  his  servant,  two  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell- bridge,  were  suborned  by  Sir 
Charles  Maitland  of  Hal  ton  and  Sir  John  Dalrymplc,  to  give 
false  evidence  agninsl  him.  Their  depositions,  which  also  af- 
fected the  duke  of  Hamilton,  were  prepared  beforehand,  and 
they  were  promised  a  share  of  the  confiscated  estates;  but 
when  tho  trial  approached,  their  consciences  revolted  against 
the  crime.  I-ortl  Bargenv's  evidence  was  ready  to  be  pro- 
28th  July  1G81,  but  the  duke  of 
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York  interposed  to  prevent  inquiry.  [Amlermm't  Hub/ty  of 
Ike  Uoiae  o/IIamUkm,  p.  218.]  His  lordship  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  Revolution,  and  in  1689  ho  raised  a  regiment  of 
tlx  hundred  foot  for  the  public  service.  He  died  25tb  May 
1G93.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Lady  Margaret  Cun- 
uinghan>,  second  daughter  of  William  ninth  earl  of  Glencairn, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and 
a  daughter ;  the  latter,  named  Nicolas,  married  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hope  of  Kerse,  baronet ;  secondly,  in  1G76,  to  Lady 
Alice  Moore,  dowager  countess  of  Clanbraasil,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  first  earl  of  Drogheda,  by  whom  he  bad  no 
children.  His  eldest  ton,  John,  Master  of  liargeny,  died  be- 
fore his  father.  He  married,  19th  June  16X3,  Jean,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Longfonnscus,  baronet,  and  had 
one  daughter,  Joanna,  heiress  of  Bargeny,  married,  in  1707, 
to  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Caatleton,  knight. 

The  younger  son,  William,  succeeded  his  father  in  1693, 
and  became  third  Lord  Rargeny.  He  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  9th  May  1695,  and  exerted 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Union  in  1706.  He 
died  about  1712.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  William  Primrose  of  Camngton,  sister  of 
the  first  Viscount  Primrose,  by  whom  he  had  •  daughter,  tbe 
Hon.  Grixel  Hamilton,  married  loth  February  1713  to  Tho- 
mas Buchan  of  Caimbulgh,  advocate;  and  secondly,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Dnndas  of  Amiston,  a  lord 
of  session,  sister  of  the  first  President  Dundas,  by  whom  be 
had  a  son, 

James,  fourth  Lord  Bargeny,  born  29th  November  1710. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1712.  and  completed  his  education 
by  visiting  foreign  countries,  as  appears  from  Hamilton  of 
Bangour's  epitaph  on  the  companion  of  his  travels,  who, 

-  With  kind  Bargeny.  faithful  to  hla  worJ. 
Whom  heaven  made  good  ami  social,  thoueh  a  lord. 
The  dUes  viewed  of  mauy-languaged  men  ' 

His  lordship  died  unmarried  at  Edinburgh,  28th  March, 
1736,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  6th  April, 
in  the  Abbey-church  of  Holy  rood- house.  The  title  haa  re- 
mained dormant  ever  since.  A  competition  arose  for  the 
estate,  between  first,  the  children  of  Joanna.  Lady  Dalrym- 
ple, only  daughter  of  John,  Master  of  Bargeny;  secondly, 
the  children  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Buchan  of  Caimbulgh,  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  lord ;  and  thirdly.  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of 
Kersc,  son  of  the  Hon.  Nicolas  Hamilton,  daughter  of  tbe 
second  lord.  It  was  ultimately  decided  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favour  of  the  first,  by  whose  representative,  Henri- 
etta Dundas  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  Duchess  de  Coigny,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton  of  North  Ber- 
wick, baronet,  it  came  to  be  possessed. 

The  murder  of  the  young  Kennedy  of  Bargeny  by  the  carl 
of  CaasUli*  in  December  1001,  led  to  the  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Auchindrane  tragedy, 
dramatUed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  included  in  Piteairo's 
Criminal  Trials,  arising  out  of  the  feuds  between  the  earls 
of  Casailis  and  tbe  lairds  of  Bargeny.  See  Cassiixu, 
earl  of. 

BARNARD,  Lady  Anne,  (born  Lindsay,)  au- 
thoress of  the  beautiful  ami  touching  ballad  of 
'Anld  Robin  Gray,'  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  fifth  earl  of  Balcarres,  by  bis  Countess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ditlrymple  of  Castlcton, 
knight,  an  account  of  whom  will  be  found  under 

I  


the  Balcarres  brauch  of  the  Lindsays  [see  ante, 
p.  204.]  She  was  born  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1750.  Her  youth  was  chiefly  spent  at  her  father's 
seat  in  Fife,  varied  by  occasional  visits  to  Edin- 
burgh. At  her  mother's  house  in  that  city  she 
became,  in  early  life,  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  character  and  distinction  of  the  day  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  among  whom  were  J  him.  the 
historian,  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  '  The 
Mau  of  Feeling,'  Lord  Monboddo,  and  other  emi- 
neut  literary  men  of  that  period.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  Edinburgh  in  1773,  she  also  had 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  him.  Later 
in  life  she  and  her  sister  Lady  Margaret,  who  had 
beeu  married  while  very  young  to  a  gentleman 
named  Fordyce,  resided  together  in  London,  her 
sister  being  then  a  widow.  Her  nephew,  Col. 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  mentions  that  her  hand  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  first  men  of 
the  land,  as  her  friendship  and  confidence  were  by 
the  most  distinguished  women,  bnt  her  heart  had 
never  been  captured,  and  she  remained  single  till 
1793.  when  she  married  Andrew  I  laniard,  Esq., 
the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  an  accomplished 
but  not  wealthy  gentleman,  younger  than  herself, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  he  went  out  as  colonial  secretarywin- 
der  Lord  Macartney.  The  journals  of  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Cape,  and  excursions  into  the  iuterior 
country,  illustrated  with  drawings  and  sketches  of 
the  scenes  described,  are  preserved  among  the 
family  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Ix>rd  Balcarres.  A 
few  extract.-,  from  them,  remarkable  for  a  style  at 
once  lively  and  graphic,  are  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  'Lives  of  the  Lindsays.'  Nine 
years  afterwards  she  returned  to  Scotland.  Htr 
husband  died  at  the  Cape,  in  1807,  without  issue, 
and,  after  his  death,  Lady  Anne,  and  her  sister 
Lady  Margaret,  again  resided  together  in  Berke- 
ley Square,  London,  till  the  latter  was  married, 
for  the  second  time,  in  1812,  to  Sir  James  Bur- 
gess. Of  Lady  Margaret,  who  was  celebrated 
alike  for  her  personal  charms  and  mental  accom- 
plishments, an  account  haa  been  given  under  the 
Balcarres  branch  of  the  Lindsays,  ante,  p.  207. 

Among  their  familiar  guests  and  friends  in  Lon- 
don were  Burke,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  Dnndas, 
and  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 
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The  attachment  of  the  latter  to  Lady  Anne  Bar- 
nard continued  unabated  during  life.  "I  recol- 
lect," says  her  nephew,  Colonel  Lindsay,  "George 
IV.  sending  for  her  to  come  and  sec  him  when  he 
was  very  ill.  He  spoke  most  affectionately  to  her, 
aud  said,  '  SLster  Anne  (the  appellation  he  usually 
gave  her,)  I  wished  to  sec  you,  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you,  and  wish  yon  to  accept  this  golden  chain 
for  my  sake, — I  may  never  see  you  again.'"  The 
ballad  of  1  Auld  Robin  Gray  *  was  written  by  Lady 
Anne  in  1771,  when  in  her  twenty-first  year,  soon 
after  her  sister's  first  marriage,  and  consequent 
departure  from  the  family  home.  Notwithstanding 
the  popularity  to  which  it  immediately  attained, 
being  translated  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, the  real  author  of  it  long  remained  unknown, 
and  it  was  claimed  by  more  than  one  person,  and 
in  particular  by  a  clergyman  residing  on  the  coast. 
It  was  not  till  about  two  years  before  her  death 
that  Lady  Anne  pnblicly  acknowledged  the  author- 
ship of  this  simple  and  celebrated  ballad.  In  '  the 
Pirate,'  which  appeared  in  1823,  the  anthor  of 
Waverley  compared  the  condition  of  Minna  to 
that  of  Jeanie  Gray,  "the  village-heroine  iu  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay's  beautiful  ballad,"  and  quoted  the 
second  verse  of  the  continuation,  or  second  part. 
ThU  induced  Lady  Anne  to  write  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  confide  its  history  to  him.  From  her 
characteristic  letter,  dated  July  8,  1823,  the  fol- 
lowing arc  interesting  extracts:  "  Robin  Gray,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  name  of  the  old  herd  at 
Balcarres,  was  born  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
year  1771.  My  sister  Margaret  had  married,  and 
accompanied  her  husband  to  London.  I  was  me- 
lancholy and  endeavoured  to  amuse  myself  by 
attempting  a  few  poetical  trifles.  There  was  an 
English  Scotch  melody  of  which  I  was  passionately 
fond.  Sophy  Johnstone,  who  lived  before  your 
day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us  at  Balcarres.  She  did 
not  object  to  its  having  improper  words,  though  I 
did.  I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different 
I  words,  and  give  to  its  plaintive  tones  some  little 
history  of  virtuous  distress  iu  humble  life,  such  as 
might  suit  it.  While  attempting  to  effect  this  in 
my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little  sister,  now  Lady 
Hardwickc,  who  was  the  only  person  near  me,  '  I 
have  been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear;  I  am  op- 
pressing my  heroine  with  many  misfortunes.  I 


have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea,  and  broken 
her  father's  arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick, 
and  given  her  auld  Robin  Gray  for  a  lover ;  but  I 
wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within  the 
four  lines,  poor  thing!  Help  me  to  one!— 'Steal 
the  cow,  sister  Anne,'  said  the  little  Elizabeth. 
The  cow  was  immediately  lifted  by  me,  and  the 
song  completed.  At  our  fireside,  and  amongst 
our  neighbours,  'Auld  Robin  Gray'  was  always 
called  for.  I  was  pleased  in  secret  with  the  ap- 
probation it  met  with ;  but  such  was  my  dread  ol 
being  suspected  of  writing  anything,  perceiving 
the  shyness  it  created  in  those  who  could  write 
nothing,  that  I  carefully  kept  my  own  secret.— 
Meantime,  little  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party 
question  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  'Robin  Gray'  was  either  a  very  an- 
cient ballad,  composed,  perhaps,  by  David  Rizzio, 
and  a  great  curiosity,  or  a  very  modern  matter, 
and  no  curiosity  at  all.  I  was  persecuted  to  avow 
whether  I  had  written  it  or  not.— where  I  had  got 
it.  Old  Sophy  kept  my  counsel,  and  I  kept  my 
own,  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  reward  ' 
of  twenty  guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
person  who  should  ascertain  the  point  past  a  doubt, 
and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Jeniingham,  secretary  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  truth  from 
me  in  a  manner  I  took  amiss.  Had  he  asked  me 
the  question  obligingly,  I  should  have  told  him  the 
fact  distinctly  and  confidentially.  The  annoyance, 
however,  of  this  important  ambassador  from  the 
antiquaries,  was  amply  repaid  to  me  by  the  noble 
exhibition  of  the  « Ballat  of  Auld  Robin  Grays 
Courtship,'  as  performed  by  dancing  dogs  under 
my  window.  It  proved  its  popularity  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gave  me  pleasure  while 
I  hugged  myself  in  my  obscurity."  The  following 
were  the  words  with  which  Lady  Anne  closed  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Jerningham,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  a  very  rigid  cross-examination  by 
that  gentleman.  "The  ballad  in  question,"  said 
she,  "  has  in  my  opinion  met  with  attentions  be- 
yond its  deserts.  It  set  off  with  having  a  very 
fine  tune  put  to  it  by  a  doctor  of  music,  (the  Uc\ 
William  Lcevea,  rector  of  Wrington,  who  died  iu 
1828,  aged  80:)  was  sung  by  youth  and  beauty 
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for  five  years  and  more,  had  a  romance  composed 
from  it  by  a  man  of  eminence,  was  the  subject  of 
a  play,  of  an  opera,  and  of  a  pantomime,  was  sung 
by  the  united  armies  in  America,  acted  by  Punch, 
and  afterwards  dauced  by  dogs  in  the  street — but 
never  more  honoured  than  by  the  present  investi- 
gation." The  old  air  is  now  only  retained  to  the 
first  verse.  It  belonged  to  a  song  of  no  great 
delicacy,  called  'The  Bridegroom  greits  when  the 
sun  gaes  down.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  printed  in  1824,  in  a  thin  quarto 
volume  for  the  Bannatyne  club,  a  revised  version 
of  '  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  and  two  continuations  by 
the  authoress,  sent  to  him  by  her  ladyship  at  his 
request  for  the  purpose.  The  preface  contains  her 
letter  to  him,  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  bal- 
lad. The  second  part  was  written  many  years 
after  the  first,  at  the  request  of  the  countess,  her 
mother,  who  often  said,  "  Annie!  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  how  that  unlucky  business  of  Jeanle  and 
Jamie  ended."  It  is  far  inferior  to  the  first,  al- 
though it  has  touches  that  are  both  beautiful  and 
characteristic.  In  it  auld  Robin  falls  sick,  con- 
fesses that  it  was  he  who  stole  the  cow,  in  order 
to  oblige  Jeanie  to  marry  him,  then  leaving  all  hie 
wealth  to  his  widow,  dies,  and  Jamie  of  course  b 
at  last  married  to  his  Jeanie.  Writing  to  her  lady- 
ship subsequently,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says :  "  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  many  of  our  best  song* 
have  been  written  by  Scotchwomen  of  rank  and 
condition.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray,  (Miss  Baillle  of 
Jerviswood  born)  wrote  the  very  pretty  Scots  song, 

'  An  'twere  not  raj  heart's  light  I  wad  die,  - 

Miss  Elliot,  of  Minto,  the  verses  to  the  '  Flowers 
of  the  Forest,'  which  begin 

•  I  have  heard  a  lilting,'  4c 

Mrs.  Cockbuni  composed  other  verses  to  the  same 
tune, 

'  I  have  teen  the  smiling  of  fortune  beguiling,'  &e. 

Lady  Wardlaw  wrote  the  glorious  old  ballad  of 
'  Hardyknute :'— Placo  1  Anld  Robin'  at  the  head 
of  this  list,  and  I  question  if  we  masculine  wretches 
can  claim  five  or  six  songs  equal  in  elegance  and 
pathos  out  of  the  long  list  of  Scottish  minstrelsy." 

Lady  Anno  Barnard  died  6th  May,  1825,  in 
her  74th  year.    «  Her  face,"  says  Mr.  Charle* 


I  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  "was  pretty,  and  replete 
,  with  vivacity;  her  figure  light  and  elegant;  her 
conversation  lively ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  her  fam- 
ily, peculiarly  agreeable.  Though  she  had  wit, 
she  never  said  ill-natured  things  to  show  it ;  she 
gave  herself  no  airs  either  as  a  woman  of  rank,  or 
as  the  authoress  of  Auld  Robin  Gray."  "  Her 
stores  of  anecdote,"  says  her  relative  Lord  Liud- 

fancy,  original  thought,  and  ever-ready  wit,  ren- 
dered her  conversation  delightful  to  the  last,  while 
the  kindness  of  her  heart,— a  very  fountain  of  ten- 
derness aud  love,— always  overflowing,  and  her 
sincere  but  unostentatious  piety,  divested  that  wit 
of  the  keenness  that  might  have  wounded — it 
flashed,  but  it  was  summer  lightning."  His  lord- 
ship has  given  ample  extracts  from  her  lively  and 
interesting  sketches  of  the  home-circle  of  her 
youth  in  the  second  volume  of  his  1  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,'  a  work  from  whence  have  been  derived 
most  of  the  materials  for  this  notice. 

BaUuM,  [Latin  haro,  or  nr.  a  man,  German  tar,  a  free- 
Hum,  Spanish  vara,  a  stout  noble  person,]  a  feudal  honour  of 
great  antiquity.  Barons  were  those  who  held  their  lands  of 
a  superior  by  military  and  other  service*.  For  some  time  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  this  name  was  commonly  used  in 
France  to  denote  a  person  of  the  first  dignity ;  but  after  that 
event  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  used  to  signify  .in 
immediate  vassal  of  the  Crown,  bound  for  his  lands  to  give 
personal  service  to  the  king  in  his  wars,  to  attend  at  his 
court  and  council  when  summoned,  and  to  do  homage  to  him 
and  acknowledge  himself  his  "man"  or  baron.  The  name 
is  now  used  as  the  title  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  nobility. 

The  feudal  system,  of  which  the  baronage  formed  so  im- 
portant a  part,  and  which  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influence 
on  Scottish  civilization,  was,  as  exhibited  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing state  during  the  middle  ages,  introduced  into  Scotland 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  (a  term  used  to  distin- 
guish not  only  Normans,  but  French,  Flemings,  and  other* 
speaking  the  French  language,  all,  however,  ktugbts  of  re- 
putation,) who  accompanied  David  the  First  wk 
spending  his  youth  and  receiving  his  education  in 
be,  as  independent  Count  or  Prince  of  Cumbria,  under- 
took the  subjugation  of  the  West  Lothian*  and  Galloway,  as 
well  as  afterwards  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to 
whom  he  granted  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  His 
education  and  taste*,"  says  Mr.  Burton.  (Life  of  Lord  Lovnt, 
page  3,)  "  attached  him  to  the  gallant  race  who,  wherever 
they  went,  were  first  in  arms  and  art*,  and  mingled  the  stern- 
est powers  of  man  with  his  finest  social  enjoyment*.  He 
courted  the  presence  of  the  lordly  Normans.  They  had  near- 
ly exhausted  England ;  and  the  new  territory  opened  to 
them,  if  less  rich  and  fertile,  was  still  worth  commanding. 
The  charters  and  other  law  documents  anterior  to  the  war  of 
independence,  are  full  of  high-sounding  Norman  names, 
many  of  which  subsequently  disappeared  from  the  Scottish 
De  Vipont*.  DTrnfraviUe*.  D. 
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Qulnccys,  IVAngaina,  4c."  In  reference  to  this  remark  it 
mar  be  stated  that,  except  ecclesiastics,  from  David  the  First 
downwards,  none  were  admitted  as  witnesses  in  the  royal 
charters  but  tenants  in  capite,  barons  or  magnate*.  "  it  was 
chiefly,"  continues  Mr.  Burton,  "  in  the  fertile  plain*  of  the 
south,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  border,  that 
they  (the  Anglo-Norman  knights)  were  most  thickly  congre- 
gated ;  but  some  of  them  had  found  their  way  far  north,  to 
the  wild  districts  beyond  the  Grampians,  where  the  greatness 

wherever  their  lot  was  cast— among  the  Saxons  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Celts  of  Inverness,  or  their  brother  Norsemen  of 
Caithness—  these  heroes,  who  united  the  courage  and  fierce- 
ness of  the  old  sea-king  to  the  polished  suavity  of  the  Frank, 
became  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
soil  became  their  subordinates."  These  Anglo-Norman  bar- 
ons and  their  successors,  in  the  then  state  of  society  in  Scot- 
land, acquired  powers  and  privileges  of  a  high  order,  and  in 
some  sense,  were  independent  even  of  the  monarch  to  whom 
they  owed  their  homage,  and  who  possessed  the  right  of  re- 
sumption of  their  lands.  Partly  by  direct  grunts,  but  more 
frequently  by  marriages  with  the  heiresses  of  Celtic  nobles, 
the  entire  nobility  and  great  part  of  the  baronage  of  the  kingdom 
bad  soon  nearly  become  Norman  in  name  as  well  as  in  blood. 

The  powers  of  a  feudal  baron  were  very  great.  Within  his 
own  lands  he  had  high  and  even  sovereign  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  which  in  the  general  sense  he  might  exer- 
cise, either  by  himself  or  by  his  deputy,  called  a  bailie.  His 
criminal  jurisdiction,  in  particular,  was  moat  extensive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  ascribed  to  Malcolm  M 'Kenneth  (c  13)  it 
reached  to  all  enmea  except  treason,  and  what  lawyers  call 
the  four  pleas  of  the  crown,  namely,  robbery,  murder,  rape, 
and  fire-raising  j  and  oven  in  some  cases  he  could  judge  as  to 
the  latter,  and  in  processes  for  breaking  of  orchards, 
ing  of  green  wood  and  of  planting,  provided  the 
were  taken  in  the  fact,  and  in  riots  and  bloodwits,  the  fines 
of  which  he  had  the  power  to  appropriate  to  himself. 
|  Ertkine't  Institute*,  Book  I.  Title  iv.  p.  91.] 

Out  parliaments  or  national  councils,  for  the  word  parlia- 
ment was  not  in  use  till  long  after,  consisted  at  first  only  of 
the  king's  barons,  or  freeholders,  and  under  the  same  appel- 
lation, it  would  seem  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  included, 
on  account  of  their  freehold*,  [jfataWe  Intituled  Book  1. 
Title  iil  p.  50.  J  Every  Scottish  baron,  whatever  were  his 
holdings,  if  be  had  a  barony  and  the  power  of  pit  and  gal- 
lows, had  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  national  council.  Few 
or  none  of  the  smaller  lairds,  howevw,  availed  themselves  of 
a  privilege  involving  the  obligation  of  distant  journeys  and 
much  expense,  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  accession  of 
jowcr  to  the  higher  nobles.  Hence  came  the  distinction  of 
the  greater  and  leaser  barons,  which  was  not  known  in  Scot- 
land till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  In 
a  general  council  held  at  Perth,  on  the  1st  March  1427,  an 
act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  the  lesser 
barons  and  free  tenants  in  parliament,  on  condition  of  their 
electing  from  each  sheriffdom,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
two  or  more  commissioners  as  their  representatives.  [Act 
1427.  c.  101.]  From  this  dispensation,  however,  the 
barons  were  expressly  excepted.  These  were 
tinguished  from  the  lesser  barons  by  their  grants 
ot  peerage,  whereby  they  were  dignified  by  the  titles  of  duke, 
earl,  or  baron. 

In  England  the  distinction  between  greater  and  leaser  bar- 
ons seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  latter  holding  of  the  former. 
Dugdale  sars.  "  Those  who  were  the  king's  chief  tenanta. 
id  est,  his  principal  freeholders,  had  the  title 


res.  And  as  they  thus  holding  of  the  king  «  capite  by 
barony  were  called  his  barons,  so  had  most  of  the  great  earls, 
in  those  elder  times,  their  great  freeholders  under  thera,  whom 
they  also  called  barons,  as  is  evident  by  their  charters,  where- 
in they  usually  wrote  Omnibus  liarouibu*  mis.  bun  Francii 
iptum  Ant/lieu,  &c  And  as  these  great  tenants  of  the  king, 
who  had  their  titles  from  their  principal  seats  or  heads  of 
their  baronies,  were  called  his  baronet  major**,  to  were 
his  other  tenants  or  freeholders  who  held  of  him  by  military 
service  in  capite  termed  baronet  minoret;  of  which  two 
sorts  of  tenants,  together  with  the  bishops  and  earls,  the  par- 
liaments of  this  realm  did  anciently  consist,  only  the  baronet 
major**  had  summons  by  several  writs,  and  the  others,  who 
held  by  military  service  in  capite,  by  one  general  summons 
from  the  sheriff  in  each  county."  [Prr/ac  to  Baronage^  p.  3.] 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  English  feudal  barons 
are  frequently  styled  lords  by  the  English  genealogists,  as 
Lord  Percy,  l/jrd  Neville,  l^rd  Mowbray,  &c.,  it  was  not 
usual  so  to  designate  the  Magnate*  Scotia,  or  great  barons  of 
Scotland,  although  their  tenure,  status,  and  rank  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  On  this  point  Lord  Lindsay  aptly  remarks : 
"There  might  have  been  differences  in  wealth  and  power, 
but  all  the  magnates,  strictly  speaking,  were  peers.  Neither 
the  Braces  till  the  marriage  of  the  elder  Bruce  with  the  coun- 
tess of  Carrick,  nor  the  Baliuls  till  their  elevation  to  the 
throne,  nor  the  High  Stewards  till  after  the  middle  of  tlte 
fourteenth  century,  possessed  any  title  higher  than  that  of 
simple  '  Sire,'  or  Seigneur — like  the  He  Coucys  of  France." 
[/.ire»  of  the  Lindsayi,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  note.]  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  of  the  thirteen  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown, 
on  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  eight  were  untitled  bar- 
ons, while  two  others  were  styled  lords  of  their  respective 
possessions,  as  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  Bruce,  lord  of 


in  England  the  baron*  ceased  to  be  peers,  \ 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in  Scotland,  up  to  tlte 
year  1587, — in  which  year,  various  arts,  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Mcmnuir  [see  article  Balcahiucs,  ante,  p.  199]  were  passed 
for  regulating  the  form  and  order  of  parliament  and  the  vote 
of  the  barons, — the  title  of  baron  was  common  to  all  the 
landed  proprietors  or  lairds,  holding  their  lands  directly  of  the 
Crown.  As  one  object  of  these  acts  was  to  free  the  barons 
from  their  dependence  on  noblemen,  they  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford  who.  in 
name  of  his  order,  protested  against  their  receiving  the  small 
barons  to  a  voice  in  parliament  by  their  commissioners. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  the  king,  when  he  gave  a  grant 
of  lands  for  military  service,  conferred  on  the  grantee  a  juris- 
diction within  them  of  sheriffship,  barony,  or  regality,  and  as 
they  descended  to  his  heirs,  each  new  possessor,  on  inheriting 
the  lands,  doing  homage  for  them,  I 


Rtgtditie*  were  feudal  right*  of  land  granted  by  the  king 
in  Hberam  reyatitatem.  Those  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
though  sometimes  only  commoners,  were  called  "  lords  of  re- 
gality," on  account  of  the  high  and  regal  jurisdiction  which 
thpy  conveyed.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  of  rega- 
lity was  id  all  respects  equal  to  that  of  a  sheriff ;  but  his 
criminal  was,  as  Erskine  observes,  "  truly  royal."  He  had, 
says  Burton,  "at  least  as  many  of  the  privileges  of  an 
independent  prince  as  a  Margrave  or  Pfaligravc.  His 
courts  were  competent  to  try  all  questions,  civil  or  criminal, 
that  of  high  treason  against  the  sovereign  alone  excepted. 
Ho  appointed  judges  and  executive  officers,  who  were  respon- 
sible only  to  himself.  Ho  had  within  his  territory  a  series 
of  municipal  systems  —  corporations  with  their 
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officers,  privileged  markets,  harbours,  and  mills,  with  in- 
ternally administered  regulations  of  police,  applicable  to 
weights  nod  measure*,  fishing  privileges,  iiod  other  like  use- 
ful institutions.  He  could  build  prisons  and  coin  money, 
When  any  of  his  people  were  put  on  trial  before  the  king's 
courts  he  could  'repledge'  the  accused  to  hi 
only  finding  recognizances  to  execute  justice  in  the 
a  nominal  check,  which  would  seldom  divert  the  lord  and  his 
'  baillie'  or  judge  from  acting  according  to  their  own  particu- 
lar views."  [Ilurion  's  Lift  of  Simon  Ijord  Ijovai,  p.  162.] 
"  An  analogy,"'  adds  Mr.  Burton  in  a  note,  "  will  be  seen  be- 
tween the  regalities  and  the  palatinates  created  in  England. 
The  jealousy  with  which  any  dispersal  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Crown  among  the  great  barons  was  watched  in  England 
brought  back  two  of  the  three  palatinates  to  the  king  at  a 
very  early  period,  while  the  third  (Durham)  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  could  not  be  the  means  of  throwing  any 
dangerous  power  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  house,  and  re- 
mained in  existence  till  the  year  1836."  Mr.  Riddell,  in  his 
Remarks  on  peerage  law  (p.  57),  observes,  "  Although  we 
had,  in  fact,  many  palatinates,  according  to  English  notion, 
that  is  to  say,  fiefs  invested  with  royal  jurisdiction,  yet  the 

earldom,  that  of  Strathern,  was  styled  a  palatinate ;  but  what 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  distinction  was  does  not  appear." 

Some  ecclesiastics,  aa  bishops  and  abbots,  possessed  the 
rights  of  barons,  and  some  of  the  abbeys  had  a  right  of  regal- 
ity over  their  lands.  These  hereditary  jurisdictions  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  with  the  lamls  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached |  and  the  regality  of  Dunfermline  abbey  continuing 
attached  to  the  temporal  lordship  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  we  find  the  newspapers  so  late  as  the  year  1732, 
recording  a  conviction  by  the  judge  of  the  regality,  of  some 
gipsies  who  lived  in  a  care  and  plundered  the  neighbourhood, 
in  these  terms :  "  This  day  was  finished  here  a  very  tedious 
trial  of  four  gypsies,  (or  gypsies  habit  and  repute,)  strollers, 
or  vagabonds,  which  lasted  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
by  the  honoured  Captain  Halkett,  James  Dewar  of 
and  Henry  Walwood  of  Oairock,  deputies  of  the 
most  honourable  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  as  heritable  bai- 
lie of  the  justiciary  and  regality  courts  of  Dunfermline,  when 
on  a  full  and  plain  proof,  James  Ramsay,  one  of  the  gang, 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  the  22d  of  March  next,  and  t  ln- 
otber  three  to  bo  whipped,  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  for  one  half  year,  and  afterwards  to  be  banished  the 
regality  for  ever."  [Extract  from  Caledonian  Mercury, 
Chalnert,  p.  246.] 

The  power  which  their  heritable  jurisdictions  conferred  on 
the  greater  barons  became  at  last  formidable  to  the  state,  and 
enabled  some  of  them  openly  to  defy  the  law.  The  history  of 
the  reigns  of  the  first  Jameses  is  but  the  record  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Crown  against  the  feuilal  aristocracy.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  June  10, 
1465,  an  act  was  passed  whereby  it  was  ordained  that  no  re- 
gality should  be  granted  for  the  future  without  the  authority 
of  parliament;  and  another  that  no  office  should  be  given 
afterwards  in  fee  or  heritage.  Our  sovereigns,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  make  grants  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  most 
of  which  were  confirmed  by  parliament ;  others,  without 
such  ratification,  were  strengthened  by  the  immemorial  exer- 
cise of  their  jurisdictions,  till  it  became  at  last  the  general 
opinion  that  those  statutes  of  1455  had  lost  their  authority. 
By  the  treaty  of  Union,  article  20,  all  heritable  offices  and 
jurisdictions  were  reserved  to  the  owners  as  rights  of  proper- 
ty. The  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland  were  finally  abol- 
ished in  1747,  the  holders  of  them  receiving  compensation  for 


the  same,  parliament  having  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose.  By  the  act  abol- 
ishing them  (20  George  II.  c  43)  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  a 
baron  in  Scotland  was  reduced  to  the  power  of  recovering 
from  his  vassals  and  tenants  the  rents  of  his  lands,  and  ol 
condemning  tbem  in  mill  sen- ices  j  and  also  of  judging  in 
causes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed  forty  shil- 
lings sterling.  His  criminal  jurisdiction  was,  by  the  same 
statute,  limited  to  assaults,  batteries,  and  other  smaller  of- 
fences, which  may  be  punished  by  a  fin*  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  sterling,  or  by  setting  the  offender  in  the  stocks 
(now  disused).  The  obligation  which  was  long  imposed  by 
the  law  of  Scotland  on  barony  vassal*  to  attend  the  baron's 
head  courts  was  about  the  same  time  prohibited. 

The  power  of  the  high  feudal  aristocracy  within  their 
own  territories  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  monarch  himself, 
and  many  of  them,  as  the  Douglases,  the  Lindsays,  the  Ham- 
ilton* and  others,  affected  a  state  and  magnificence  equal  to 
those  of  the  sovereign.  An  account  of  the  feudal  state  of  one 
of  the  groat  barons  will  be  found  under  the  bead  of  the  carl 
of  Crawford  as  described  by  I»rd  Lindsay  [see  Ckawkoud, 
earls  of  J.    The  picture  drawn  by  him  bears  a  close  resem- 

adds  his  lordship,  "owing  to  the  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Nor- 
man blood,  a  peculiar  element  mingled  from  the  first  in  the 
feudality  of  Scotland,  and  has  left  its  indelible  impress  on  the 
manners  and  habit*  of  thought  of  the  country.  Differently 
from  what  was  the  case  in  England,  the  Scoto-Norraan  races 
were  peculiarly  prolific,  and  population  was  encouraged  as 
much  a*  possible.  This  was  evinced  by  the  ramifying  ten- 
dency of  the  Scotch  Stuart*,  Douglases,  Hamilton*,  Lind- 
says, &c,  as  compared  with  the  Howards,  Perries,  Mowbrays, 
Do  Veres,  &c,  many  of  which  bouses  have  become  entirely 
extinct,  while  most  of  the  old  Scottish  families  number  their 
hundreds  and  thousands,  in  every  class  and  station  of  life. 
The  earl  or  baron  bestowed  a  fief,  for  example,  on  each  of  hi* 
four  sons,  who  paid  him  tribute  in  rent  and  service ;  each  son 
subdivided  bis  fief  again  among  hi*  own  children,  and  they 
again  among  theirs,  till  the  blood  of  the  highest  noble  in  the 
land  was  flowing  in  that  of  tike  working  peasant,  at  no  remote 
interval  This  was  a  subject  of  pride,  not  shame,  in  Scot- 
land."   [Uc*»  of  the  Lindtag*,  vol.  i.  p.  117.] 

A  Bl'KGll  OK  UAIto.xr  was  a  corporation  holding  of  a  baron 
within  hi*  domain  and  governed  by  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  whom  was  sometimes  vested  in  the  inhabitant* 
themselves  and  sometimes  in  the  baron  their  superior.  The 
ground  granted  to  the  burgh,  and  on  which  it  was  erected, 
continued  as  truly  a  portion  of  the  barony  as  if  it  were  the 
holding  of  a  single  vassal.  When  the  magistrate  who  ruled 
such  a  burgh  was  appointed  by  the  superior  he  was  styled  a 
baron  bailie,  and,  as  the  baron's  deputy,  possessed  within  the 
burgh  all  the  right*  belonging  to  the  baron  himself.  This 
was  a  class  of  magistrates  peculiar  to  Scotland.  The  right  of 
the  barons  and  some  of  them  of  no  groat  note,  to  constitute 
burghs,  and  appoint  magistrates,  or  to  give  authority  to  tho 
Cellars  or  burgesses  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  who,  by 
such  authority  only,  were  legally  authorised  to  administer 
justice  and  pass  laws  for  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the 
burgh,  is  one  proof  of  the  great  and  peculiar  powers  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy,  which  distinguishes  Scotland  from  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Greenock,  now  a  flourishing 
seaport,  and  the  sixth  town  in  Scotland  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, is  a  case  in  point.  In  1635,  being  then  a  mere  village, 
it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  holding  of  John  Shaw, 
proprietor  of  the  barony,  and  till  1711  the  affairs  of  the  burgh 
were  superintended  by  the  superior  or  by  a  baron  bailie  ap- 
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pointed  by  him.  By  •  charter  dated  in  that  year,  and  by 
another  in  1751,  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  superior,  empowered 
the  fruars  and  subfeuars  to  meet  yearly  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  nine  feuars  residing  in  Greenock  to  be  managers  of 
the  burgh  funds,  of  whom  two  were  to  be  bailies,  one  treas- 
urer, and  six  councillors.  The  last-mentioned  charter  gave 
power  to  hold  weekly  markets,  to  imprison  and  punish  de- 
linquents, to  choose  officers  of  court,  to  make  laws  for  main- 
taining order,  and  to  admit  merchants  and  tradesmen  as  bur- 
gesses on  payment  of  a  small  sum.  This  instance  is  one  of 
many  that  might  bo  cited  of  the  extent  to  which  the  pure 
feudal  system  had  prevailed,  and  of  its  continuance  in  Scot- 
land after  it  had  disappeared  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  The 
of  1833  put  the  jurisdiction  and  govern- 
different  footing,  as  it  did  all  the  other 

burghs  of  Scotland. 


Baron,  now  generally  spelled  Barron,  a  surname  derived 
from  the  feudal  title  of  Baron.  A  family  of  this  name  for- 
merly possessed  the  lands  of  Kinnaird  in  Fife.  '  In  the  time  of 
James  the  Fifth,  Magdalen,  prioress  of  Elcho,  frued  these 
land*  to  Alexander  Leslie,  whose  grand-daughter  and  heir- 
I  James  Baron,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who  thus 
I  the  lands.  Of  this  family  were  two  learned  doctors 
of  divinity,  named  John  and  Robert  Baroo.  The  latter  was 
professor  of  theology  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
the  author  of  various  philosophical  works.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Orkney,  but  died  at  Berwick  in  1639,  before  he 
could  be  consecrated.  The  son  of  Mr.  Baron  disponed  the 
lands  to  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmiln,  the  father  of  Sir 
James  Balfour,  lord  lyon.  Sir  James  was,  during  his  father's 
life,  invested  with  the  lands  of  Kinnaird,  and  was  always 
designed  of  Kinnaird.    [See  ante,  p.  "21-1.  J 

There  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Baron  in  the  dukedom 
of  Florence,  from  Scotland.  The  first  of  them  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  William,  the  brother  of  Achaitu,  to  assist  Char- 
lniUpii  in  his  wars,  and  he  settled  in  Italy.  His  family 
continued  for  a  long  time,  but  failed  at  last,  much  regretted 
by  a  Florentine  author,  Ugolinus  Venning,  (0«  Rtpnrationt 
i  lib.  iii.)  in  these  verses 

i  putensaae  cllu,  s«]  nunc  est  nulla  AVtBoxra 
,  utremiM|ae  ncta 


Barr,  a  surname  derived  from  the  small  village  of  Ban-  in 
the  parish  of  that  name  in  the  district  of  Carrick,  Ayrshire. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  village  took  its  name  from  its  inao- 
cessibleness,  "  being  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  precipitous 
hills,  and  approachable  only  by  rugged  glens  and  across  a 
stream,  which  dwindling  into  a  purling  rill  in  summer,  rushes 
with  a  torrent's  fury  in  winter,  and  destroys  every  vestige  of  a 
roadway  along  its  gravelly  banks.  The  parish  did.  indeed, 
constitute  a  strong  natural  barrier  between  Galloway  on  the 
south  and  Ayrshire  to  the  north,  and  was  nearly  inaccessible 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century."  [.\W  Stat. 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  407.]  The  name  may  mho 
have  been  derived,  in  some  instances,  from  the  estate  and 
castle  of  Barr  in  Renfrewshire,  which  anciently  belonged  to 
a  family  named  Glen.  Sir  Robert  Barr,  a  burgess  of  Glas- 
gow, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  date  of 
creation  is  not  exactly  known,  and  the  baronetcy  is  sxtinct 

Barret,  Baron  Barret  of  Newburgh,  a  peerage  of  Scot- 
land now  extinct,  conferred  by  King  Charles  the  First  on  Sir 
Edward  Barret,  knight,  of  riellhouse  in  Essex,  by  patent 
dated  at  Whitehall  17th  October  1C27,  to  himself  and  the 
legitimate  heirs  male  of  his  body,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  I 


of  Barret.  His  lordship  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England  from  1635  to  1643.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Cary,  knight,  and  disd  in  1644  without  Issue, 
when  the  title  became  extinct.  His  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Lennard  of  Horsefurd,  in  Norfolk,  (youngest  son  of  Rich- 
ard Lord  nacre.)  to  whom  Lord  Barret  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty in  Essex,  took  the  name  of  Barret,  and  was  ancestor  of 
I  bonus  Barret  Lennard,  Lord  Dacre,  who  died  in  1786. 

Harry,  a  surname  more  prevalent  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  and  in  the  former  country  ennobled  in  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Barrymore,  (a  title  now  extinct,)  de- 
scended from  William  de  Barri,  a  knight  of  Norman  origin. 
Barrib,  the  Scottish  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  parish  of  Barrie  in  Forfarshire. 

BARRY,  Geokgk,  D.D.,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  a  native  of  Ber- 
wickshire, was  born  in  1748.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh ;  and  having 
become  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  some  gentlemen 
in  Orkney,  he  was,  by  their  patronage,  appointed 
second  minister  of  Kirkwall.  About  1796  he  was 
translated  to  the  island  and  parish  of  Shapinshay. 
The  statistical  account  of  his  two  parishes,  insert- 
ed in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Reports,  first 
brought  him  into  notice.  In  consequence  of  his 
zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  education  of  youth  in 
his  parish,  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland,  about  1800,  elected  him 
one  of  their  members,  and  gave  him  a  superinten- 
dence over  their  schools  at  Orkney.  Soon  after,  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  His  valuable  '  History  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,'  comprehending  an  account  of  their 
present  as  well  as  their  ancient  state,  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  some  years,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.    He  died  May  14, 1805. 

BARRY,  Thomas,  Provost  of  Both  well,  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  fought  in  1388,  but  there  is  little  known 
concerning  him. 

Bartow,  a  surname  supposed  to  have  been  originally  de- 
rived from  Bereton,  that  is,  the  farm  of  here  or  barley.  It 
is  the  name  of  numerous  localities  in  England,  as  Barton-on- 
Uumber,  and  others,  amounting  to  nearly  forty  in  alL  In 
some  instances  the  name  may  have  been  gives  to  a  small 
port,  having  a  bar  of  sand  blocking  up  its  entrance,  and  in 
others  applied  to  a  small  enclosure  or  farm  having  a  bar  gate. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  block  and  tackle  of 
great  power. 

Barton  is  properly  an  English  name.  The  Bartons  of  Bar- 
ton Hall  were  an  ancient  family  in  Lancashire,  having  branch- 
es in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  was  also  an  old  family  of 
Barton  of  Smithills  in  the  same  county,  recorded  in  the  Her- 
ald's Viaitation  of  1567,  but  subsequently  established  m  ths 
palatinate  of  Chester 
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BARTON,  A.nduew,  a  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander, of  the  reign  of  Jamc9  the  Fourth,  bo- 
longed  to  a  family  which,  for  two  generations,  had 
produced  able  and  successful  seamen,  and  were 
intrusted  by  the  king  with  the  principal  authority 
in  all  maritime  and  commercial  matter:)  in  Scot- 
land. To  the  increase  of  his  navy,  and  to  nautical 
afTairs  in  general,  King  James  paid  particular  at- 
tention, and  the  Bartons  not  only  purchased  vessels 
foi  him  on  the  continent,  and  invited  into  Scot- 
land the  most  skilful  foreign  shipbuilders,  but  sold 
to  him  some  of  their  owu  ships.  In  the  reign  of 
the  fourth  James  the  Scottish  navy  consisted  of 
sixteen  ships  of  war,  besides  one  vessel  called  the 
Great  Michael,  the  largest  then  known  to  be  in  the 
world,  and  which,  as  an  old  author  says,  "  cum- 
bered all  Scotland  to  get  her  fitted  out  for  sea." 
The  daring  and  skill  of  the  Bartons,  of  whom  there 
were  three  brothers,  and  of  Andrew  in  particular, 
had  raised  them  to  a  renown  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  famous  admiral,  Sir  Andrew  Wood 
himself,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign ;  and  the 
prowess  of  Andrew  Burton  was  put  to  the  proof 
on  the  following  occasion.  A  small  fleet  of  Scot- 
tish merchantmen  had  been  piratically  attacked 
by  some  Dutch  ships,  and  plundered  of  their  car- 
goes, while  the  crews,  after  being  murdered,  were 
thrown  overboard.  Andrew  Barton  was  instantly 
despatched  with  a  squadron  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  pei-petrators  of  this  cruel  deed. 
Many  of  the  pirates  were  captured;  and  the  ad- 
miral commanded  the  hogsheads,  which  were 
stowed  in  the  holds  of  his  vessels,  to  be  filled  with 
the  heads  of  his  prisoners,  and  sent  as  a  present 
to  his  royal  master.  So  early  as  the  year  1476, 
the  ships  belonging  to  the  Bartons  were  plundered 
by  a  Portuguese  squadron,  and  as  the  king  of 
Portugal  refused  to  make  any  amends,  letters  of 
reprisal  were  granted  to  the  Barton  family  by  the 
Scottish  monarch,  authorizing  them  to  take  all 
Portuguese  vessels  which  should  come  in  their 
way,  until  they  hail  fully  indemnified  themselves 
for  their  losses.  The  Portngucsc  mariners,  on 
their  port,  were  not  slow  to  retaliate,  and  in  1507, 
the  Lion,  commanded  by  John  Barton,  the  father 
of  Andrew,  was  seized  at  Campvcre,  in  Zealand, 
and  its  commander  thrown  into  prison.  His  sons 
procured  from  King  James  a  renewal  of  their  let- 


ters of  reprisal,  and  fitted  out  two  strong  ships, 
the  larger  called  the  Lion,  and  the  lesser  the  Jen- 
ny Pirwen,  which  they  placed  under  the  command 
of  Andrew  Baiton.  With  these  he  cruised  in  the 
Channel,  intercepting  and  capturing,  at  various 
times,  many  of  the  richly  laden  vessels  returning 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  and 
Africa;  and,  as  Tytler  remarks,  the  unwonted  ap- 
parition of  blackamoors  at  the  Scottish  court,  and 
black  empresses  presiding  over  the  royal  tourna- 
ments, is  to  be  traced  to  the  spirit  and  success  of 
the  Scottish  privateers.  Not  coutent,  however, 
with  stopping  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  making 
prizes  of  them,  whenever  they  could,  the  Bartons 
detained  and  searched  English  merchant  vessels 
bound  for  Portugal,  or  coming  from  that  country, 
uudcr  the  pretence  that  they  had  Portuguese  goods 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were 
treated  by  the  English  as  pirates;  and  the  coun- 
cil board  of  England,  at  which  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
(afterwards  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,)  presided, 
was  continually  receiving  complaints  from  the 
sailors  and  merehauts,  that  Barton  was  in  the 
practice  of  intercepting  English  vessels,  and  pray- 
ing redress.  King  Henry,  not  willing  to  come  to 
a  rupture  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  at  first  paid 
little  attention  to  these  complaints.  The  earl  of 
Surrey,  however,  could  uot  conceal  his  indignation, 
and,  ou  hearing  of  some  late  excesses  of  the  priva- 
teers, declared  that  M  the  narrow  seas  should  not 
be  so  infested  whilst  he  had  an  estate  that  could 
furnish  a  ship,  or  a  son  who  was  able  to  command 
it."  He  accordingly  fitted  out  two  men-of-war, 
which  were  manned  by  well  selected  crews,  ar- 
chers, and  men-at-arms,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  two  sons,  Sir  Thomas  Howard, 
called  by  old  historians  Lord  Howard,  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Surrey  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  afterwards  lord  high  admiral 
of  Englaud.  Having  put  to  sea  he  fell  in  with 
Andrew  Barton  cruising  in  the  Downs,  having 
been  guided  to  his  whereabouts  by  the  captain  of 
a  merchantman  which  Barton  had  plundered  on 
the  previous  day.  This  took  place  in  July,  1511. 
On  approaching  Barton,  the  English  vessels  showed 
no  colours  or  ensigns  of  war,  but  put  up  a  willow 
wand  on  their  masts,  that  being  the  emblem  of  a 
trading  vessel.  But  when  Barton  ordered  them 
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to  bring  to,  the  English  threw  ont  their  flag*  nnd 
pennons,  and  fired  a  broadside.  The  Scotch  ad- 
miral then  knew  that  he  had  English  vessels  to 
contend  with.  Barton  commanded  his  own  ship, 
the  Lion,  to  which  was  opposed  Sir  Thomas 
Howard ;  his  other  vessel  was  only  an  armed  pin- 
nace, named  the  Union,  called  by  Hall  the  bark  of 
Scotland ;  but  far  from  being  dismayed  at  the  odds 
against  him,  he  engaged  boldly,  and  in  a  rich  dress 
and  bright  armour,  appeared  on  deck,  with  a 
whistle  of  gold  about  his  neck,  suspended  by  a 
golden  chain,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight 
valiantlv.  A  gold  whistle  was  in  those  days  the 
sign  of  the  office  of  high  admiral.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  most  obstinately  contested.  On  both 
sides  the  most  determined  valour  was  displayed, 
till  the  Scottish  admiral  was  desperately  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  even  then  this  bold  and  experienced 
seaman  continued  to  encourage  his  men  with  his 
whistle  till  death  closed  his  career. 

In  an  old  ballad,  on  this  seaflght,  fought  before 
England  had  a  navy  at  all,  entitled  '  Sir  Andrew 
Martou,'  it  is  related  that 


Willi  pike*  and  gnnnes,  and  bowemen 

Tho  noble  Howard  is  gone  to  the  sea ; 
With  a  Talyant  heart,  and  a 

Out  at  Thames  mouth  aayled  hee. 
Ami  darn  he  saint  had  sayled  three 

Upon  the  '  voyage*  he  took  in  hand. 
But  there  he  met  with  a  noble  ahipp. 

And  stoutly  made  itt  stay  and 


"  Thou  must  tell  me,"  Lord  Howard  save*. 

"Now  who  thou  art,  and  what'a  thy  nam  , 
And  shewe  me  where  thy  dwelling  is. 

And  whither  bound,  and  whence  thou  OHM," 
"  My  name  is  Henrye  Hunt,"  quoth  hee. 

With  a  heavye  heart,  and  a  carefull  mind ; 
"  1  nnd  my  ahipp  doe  both  belong 

To  the  Newcastle  that  stand*  upon  Tyne 

"  Haat  thon  not  heard,  now,  Henrye  Hunt, 

As  thou  hast  sayled  by  daye  and  by  night. 
Of  a  Scottish  rover  on  the  seas, 

Men  call  him  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight  ?" 
Then  over  he  sighed,  and  sayd  alas ! 

With  a  grieved  mind,  and  well  away, 
"  But  over  well  I  kuowo  that  w  ight, 

I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday." 

If  w<j  are  to  believe  this  ballad,  Barton's  ship, 


the  Lion,  was  furnished  with  a  peculiar  contri- 
vance suspending  large  weights  or  beams  from  his 
yardarms,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dropped  down 
upon  the  enemy  when  they  should  come  along- 
side. This  was  an  old  stratagem  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  Scottish  admiral  had  adopted  with  great 
success.  Barton  and  these  beams  arc  thus  do- 
scribed  by  the  said  "Henrye  Hunt:" 


"  He  is  brasse  within,  and  Steele  without, 
With  bcames  on  his  topcastie  stronge, 

And  thirtye  piece*  of  ordinance 
He  carries  on  each  side  alonge , 

And  he  hath  a  pinnace  deerlye  dight, 
St.  Andrewes  cros.*  itt  is  hi*  guide, 

"  Were  yc  twentye  shippes,  and  he  but  one, 
I  sweare  by  kirke,  and  bower,  and  hall, 

He  wold  orecome  them  every  one. 
If  once  his  beanies  they  doe  downe  fall." 

"  This  is  cold  comfort,"  saves  my  lord, 
"  To  welcome  a  stranger  on  the  sea, 

Yett  lie  bring  him  and  hi*  shipp  to  shore. 


The  ballad  proceeds  to  relate  that  Henry  Hunt 
guided  Howard  to  the  place  where  Bartou's  ships 
lay,  and  on  coming  up  with  them,  he  ordered  all 
his  ensigns  to  be  furled  : 

"  Take  in  your  ancyents,  standards  eke. 

So  close  that  no  man  may  them  see. 
And  put  me  forth  a  white  willowr  warn!, 

A*  merchant*  use  that  sayle  the  wo." 
But  they  stirred  neither  top  or  mart, 

Stoutly  they  past  Sir  Andrew  by ; 
"  What  English  churle*  are  yonder,"  he  sayd. 

That  can  so  little  < 


*'  Now  by  the  mode,  three  years  and  more 

I  have  been  admirall  on  the  sea ; 
And  never  an  English  nor  I'urttngall 

Without  my  leave  can  passe  this  way." 
Then  called  he  forth  his  stout  pinnace, 

"  Fetche  backe  yond  pedlars  nowe  to  nice , 
I  sweare  by  the  masse,  yon  English  , 

Shall  all  hang  at  my  maine-mast  tree. 

With  that  the  pinnace  itt  shott  off, 

Kull  well  Lord  Howard  might  it  ken, 
Eor  it  strake  downc  his  fwrmart  treo 
I  of  his. 


The  English  commander  then  ordered  his  gnn- 
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tier,  "  good  Peter  Simon,"  to  Are  off  his  ordnance, 
w  hich  he  did  with  effect ; 

And  he  lett  goe  his  great  gunnes  slwtt, 

So*  well  heart-tied  itt  with  hi.  «| 
The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  sawe, 

He  uwe  his  pinnace  sunke  i'  the  tea. 

And  when  he  wwe  his  pinnace,  sunke. 

Lord,  how  his  heart  with  rage  did  swill ! 
"  Nowe  curt  my  ropes,  itt  is  time  to  be  gon, 

De  fetch  yon  pedlars  backe  mysel." 
When  my  lord  sawe  Sir  Andrewe  looae. 

Within  his  heart  he  was  fall  faine ; 
"Nowe  spreade  your  ancyents,  strike  up  dnunmea, 

Sound  all  your  truinpetts  out  amaine ! " 

'Hie  English  seem  to  have  been  most  apprehen- 
sive of  the  beams  on  the  yardarms,  bnt  to  make 
nse  of  tills  contrivance,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
one  shonld  ascend  the  mainmast;  and  Howard 
had  stationed  in  a  proper  place  a  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman, named  Horseley,  the  best  archer  in  his 
ship,  with  strict  injunctions  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
every  one  who  shonld  attempt  to  go  up  the  rig- 
gings of  Barton's  vessel.  Two  of  Barton's  officers, 
named  Gordon  and  James  Hamilton,  the  latter  his 
"  only  sister's  sonnc,"  were  successively  killed  in 
tho  attempt.  Barton  himself,  confiding  in  the 
strong  armonr  which  he  wore,  then  began  to  as- 
cend the  mast.  Lord  Thomas  Howard  called  ont 
to  the  archer  to  shoot  true,  on  peril  of  his  life. 
M  Were  I  to  die  for  it,"  answered  Horseley,  "  I 
have  but  two  arrows  left."  The  first  which  he 
shot  bounded  from  Barton's  armonr,  without  hurt- 
ing him ;  bnt  as  the  Scotch  admiral  raised  his  arm 
to  climb  higher,  the  archer  took  aim  where  the 
armonr  afforded  him  ,no  protection,  and  wounded 
him  mortally  through  the  armpit. 

Sir  Andrew  ho  did  swarve  the  tree. 

With  right  good  will  he  awarved  then , 
Upon  his  breast  did  Horseley  hitt. 

But  tho  arrow  bounded  back  agen. 
Then  Horseley  spyed  a  privye  place 

With  a  perfect  eye  in  a  secrette  part  ; 
Un-lerthe  *eb  of  his  right  arme. 

Ha  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 

Jumping  npon  deck,  Barton  addressed  his  men : 
"  Fight  on,"  he  said,  M  my  brave  hearts;  I  am  a  lit 
tic  wounded,  bnt  not  slain.  I  will  bnt  rest  awhile, 
and  then  rise  and  fight  again;  meantime,  stand 


fast  by  St  Andrew's  cross ;"  meaning  the  flag  of 
Scotland. 

•'  Fight  on,  my  men,"  Sir  Andrew  sayes. 

"A  little  I'm  hurt,  but  yett  not  slaino, 
lie  but  lye  doune  and  bleede  awhiie. 

And  then  I'lc  rise  and  fight  agame. 
Fight  on,  my  men,"  Sir  Andrew  saves, 

"  And  never  flinche  bcflre  the  foe ; 
And  stand  fast  by  St  Andrewe's  cross, 

Untill  you  heare  mv  whistle  blow." 

They  never  heard  his  whistle  Uow, 

Then  Horseley  sayd,  "  Aboard,  my  lord. 
For  well  I  wott  Sir  Andrew's  dead." 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  maine. 
Eighteen  score  Scotts  alive  they  found, 
The  rest  were  either  maimd  or  slaine. 

Lord  Howard  tooke  a  sword  in  hand, 

And  off  he  smote  Sir  Andrewe's  head, 
"  I  must  ha'  left  England  many  a  daye, 

If  thou  were  alive  as  thou  art  dead." 
He  caused  his  bodye  to  be  cast. 

Over  the  hatchbordc  into  the  sea. 
And  about  his  middle  three  hundred  crownea, 

"  Wherever  thou  land  this  will  bury  thee." 

Barton's  ship,  the  Lion,  thus  captured,  was  ear- 
ned into  the  Thames,  and  became  the  second  man- 
of-war  in  tho  English  navy.  The  Great  Harry, 
which  had  been  built  only  seven  years  before, 
namely  in  1504,  was  properly  speaking  the  first. 
On  this  celebrated  ship  Henry  the  Seventh  ex- 
pended £14,000,  a  great  mm  in  those  days,  equi- 
valent to  the  cost  of  a  modern  ship  of  the  line. 
With  that  monarch  the  rise  of  a  royal  navy  in 
England  is  said  to  have  originated.  Before  his 
time,  when  the  king  wanted  a  fleet,  the  five  ports, 
then  tho  largest  in  England,  and  still  called  the 
Cinqne  Ports,  furnished  a  certain  equipment  of 
ships  and  men ;  vessels  were  also  hired  from  mer- 
chants, and  manned  and  armed  for  war.  Ambi- 
tious of  being  independent  of  the  irregnlar  navy 
derived  from  such  various  and  uncertain  sources, 
Henry  paid  great  attention  to  tho  building  of  large 
ships  exclusively  for  warlike  purposes,  and  he  took 
care  to  keep  them  in  a  highly  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive state.  His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  caused 
to  be  constructed  the  then  lai-gest  English  ship, 
called  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  or  the  Great  Harry 
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after  the  ship  of  the  same  name,  built  by  his  father. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ship  which  had 
four  masts,  and  was  considered  the  wonder  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Thus  died  Andrew  Barton.  With  King  James 
he  was  a  personal  favourite,  and  he  sent  a 
herald  to  King  Henry  to  demand  redress  for  the 
death  of  his  ablest  officer,  and  the  loss  of  his  ships; 
but  Henry  returned  no  milder  answer  than  that 
the  fate  of  pirates  ought  never  to  be  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  princes.  He,  however,  after  a 
short  imprisonment  dismissed  Barton's  crew,  with 
a  small  sum  each  to  defray  their  homeward 
charges.  This  afTair  was  one  of  the  remote  causes 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James 
the  Fourth  was  slain.— Tytler's  History  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  v. — Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. — 
Percy's  IleKques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

BAMAXTUr,  a  corruption  of  Baasendcan  or  Bassingdene,  a 
surname  derived  from  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Weatrutber, 
Berwickshire,  which  seeius  at  one  period  to  lure  belonged  to 
a  familj  of  the  same  name,  and  subsequently  was  a  vicarage 
belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Coldstream.  S»m  after  the  Refor- 
mation, Andrew  Currie,  vicar  of  Baaaendean,  conveyed  to 
William  Han*  third  son  of  Sir  James  Home  of  Coldenknows, 
••  terms  ecclesiastic**,  mansionem,  et  glebam  vicaria:  de  Ba»- 
sendene;"  whereupon,  ho  obtained  from  James  the  Sixth, 
a  charter  for  the  same,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1573—1. 
This  William  was  a  |>mgenitor  of  the  Homes  of  Basaendean, 
the  most  distinguished  of  which  family  was  George  Home  of 
Basaendean,  who  suffered  much  for  his  zealous  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  during  the  persecuting 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Seventh,  and 
was  one  of  those  expatriate 
the  Revolution  of  16»8. 
Of  the  ancient  family  of 

as  the  subject  of  the  following  notice 


or  Baa- 


BASSASTIN,  Jamks,  an  eminent  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Bas- 
sendcan,  in  Berwickshire,  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.;  and,  after  studying  mathematics  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  travelled  for  further 
information  on  the  continent.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  where,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  mathematical  chair  of  the  university,  he  was 
elected  professor,  and  he  remained  there  for  some 
years.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1562,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ou  his  patrimonial 
estate  of  Bassendean.  The  prevailing  delusion  of 
that  age,  particularly  in  France,  was  a  belief  in 
judicial  astrology.  In  his  way  home  through 
England,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  James  Melville's 


Memoirs,  he  met  with  Sir  Robert  Melville,  tho 
brother  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged,  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  meeting  between  her  and 
Elizabeth ;  when  ho  predicted  that  all  his  efforts 
would  be  in  vain;  "  for,  first,  they  will  ueuer  meit 
togither,  and  next,  there  will  nevir  be  bot  discem- 
bling  and  secret  hattrent  (hatred)  for  a  whyle,  and 
at  length  captivity  and  utter  wrak  forourQuen  by 
England."  Melville's  answer  was,  that  he  could 
not  credit  such  news,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
"false,  ungodly,  and  unlawful;"  on  which  Bas- 
snntin  replied,  "Sa  far  as  Melanthon,  wha  was  a 
godly  theologue,  has  declared  and  written  anent  the 
naturall  scyences,  that  are  lawful!  and  daily  red 
in  dyvers  Christian  universities;  in  the  quhilkis,  as 
in  all  othir  artis,  God  geves  to  some  less,  to  some 
mair  and  clearer  knawledgc  than  till  othirs;  be 
the  quhilk  knawledge  I  have  also  that  at  length, 
that  the  kingdom  of  England  sail  of  rycht  fall  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  ther  arc  some 
born  at  this  instant  that  sail  bruik  lands  and  heri- 
tages in  England.  Bot,  alace,  it  will  cost  many 
their  lyvcs,  and  many  bluidy  battailes  will  be 
foucheu  first,  aud  the  Spaniartis  will  be  helpers, 
and  will  take  a  part  to  themselves  for  ther  labours." 
The  first  part  of  Bassantiu's  prediction,  which  he 
might  very  well  have  hazarded  from  what  be  may 
have  known  of  Elizabeth's  character  and  disposi- 
tion, aud  also  from  tho  fact  that  Mary  was  tho 
next  heir  to  the  English  throne,  proved  true ;  the 
latter  portion  showed,  in  the  result,  how  little  faith 
should  be  placed  in  the  pscudo- science  of  as- 
trology, which  is  now  exploded.  Bassantin  was  a 
zealous  protectant,  and  a  supporter  of  the  Regent 
Murray.  He  died  in  1568.  His  principal  work 
is  a  Treatise  or  Discourse  on  Astronomy,  written 
in  French,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
John  Torna*ius,  (M.  de  Tourncs,)  and  published 
at  Geneva  in  1599.  He  wrote  four  other  treatises. 
Although  well  versed  for  his  lime  in  what  are 
called  the  exact  sciences,  Bassantin  had  received 
no  part  of  a  classical  education.  Vossius  observes, 
that  bis  astronomical  discourse  was  written  in 
very  bad  French,  and  that  the  author  knew  "  nei- 
ther Greek  uor  Latin,  but  only  Scotch."  Bassan- 
tiu's Planetary  System  was  that  of  Ttolenty.  His 
works  contain  a  laborious  collection  of  the  theories 
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and  .  •  itions  of  preceding  astronomers,  and 
are  monuments  of  his  own  extensive  acquirements. 
Tlio  following  is  a  list  of  them : 

Astronomia  Jacob!  Bassantitii  Scoti,  Opus  abaolntissirnum, 
4c    In  which  the  Observations  of  the  most  expert  Mathe- 
i  on  the  Heavens  are  digested  into  order  and  method, 
eva,  1599,  ML 
I  de  I1  Astrolabe,  avec  une  amplification  de  1'usagr 
Lyons,  1M5 1  and,  again,  at  Paris,  1617,  8vo. 
i  Oencthliaca ;  L  e.  of  the  Calculation  ol 
Nativities. 
Arithmetics. 

Musica  Secundum  Phtonem,  or  Music  on  tho  Principles  of 
the  Platonista. 

De  Mathcsi  in 


BASSOL,  Jons,  the  favourite  disciple  of  Duns 
Scotus,  was  born,  according  to  Mackenzie,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  In  his  younger  years  he 
applied  himself  to  the  stndy  of  philosophy  and  the 
belles  lettres,  after  whicli  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  studied  theology  under  Duns 
Scotus;  with  whom,  in  the  year  1304,  he  removed 
to  Paris,  and  studied  for  some  time  in  the  univer- 
sity there.  In  1313  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Minorites.  Being  afterwards  sent  by  the  general 
of  his  order  to  RheiinB,  he  there  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  taught  philosophy 
for  seven  or  eight  years  in  that  city.  In  1322  he 
was  sent  to  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  where  he  taught 
theology.  He  died  there  in  1347.  His  master, 
Duns  Scotus,  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that, 
when  he  taught  in  the  schools,  he  nsnally  said, 
that  "  If  only  Joannes  Basnoli*  were  present,  he 
had  a  sufficient  auditory."  The  only  work  he 
wrote  was  entitled  1  Commentaria  sen  Lectune  in 
(jtialuor  Libros  Scntentiarum,'  folio,  which,  with 
some  miscellaneous  treatises  in  philosophy  and 
medicine,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1517.  Bassol 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  in  lecturing  or 
writing,  he  handled  his  subject  with  so  much  order 
and  method,  that  he  was  styled  Doctor  Ordinatis- 
rimuM,  or  the  mast  orderly  or  methodical  doctor; 
for,  at  that  period,  eminent  scholars  and  divines 
were  distinguished  by  such  titles.  It  was  objected 
to  him,  however,  that,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  schoolmen  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age,  he 
was  too  subtle  and  nice  in  obscure  questions;  for 
they  were  fond  of  proposing  objections  that  could 
never  have  occurred  to  any  but  themselves.  So 
subtle,  indeed,  was  one  of  them,  called  'The  Cal- 


culator,' that  Cardan,  an  old  author,  says,  only 
one  of  his  arguments  was  enough  to  puzzle  all 
posterity;  and  that,  when  he  grew  old,  he  wept 
because  he  could  not  understand  his  own  books  J— 
Stackenxit'*  Scot*  Writer*. 

[  vniOATK,  a  surname  derived  from  what  is  now  the  town 
and  parish  of  Bathgate  in  Linlithgowshire.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  itself  is  uncertain.  In  a  grant  by  Malcolm  the 
Fourth  to  the  monks  of  Holyrood  of  the  church  of  Bathgate 
with  a  portion  of  land,  it  is  called  Batket,  and  in  other  char- 
ters and  deeds  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  name  is  variously  written  Bathket,  Bathgatt.  Bath- 
cat  and  Bathkat.  Hie  barony  of  Bathgate  formed  part  of 
the  dowery  of  Marjory  Bruce,  on  her  marriage  with  Walter, 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  in  131«.  In  the  castle  of  Bath- 
gate, the  said  Walter  died  in  1328,  that  being  one  of  his  chief 
residences. 

BAXTER,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  metaphysical 
writer,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
was  born  there  in  1686  or  1687.  Ho  was  educated 
in  King's  College  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
became  a  private  tutor.  Among  his  pupils  were  the 
Lordl  Gray  and  Blantyre,  and  Mr.  Hay  of  Drum- 
melzier.  About  1730  he  published  'An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Sonl,'  wherein  its 
immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy.  This  work,  which  originally 
appeared  without  a  date,  was  praised  in  high  terms 
by  Dr.  Warbnrton.  In  1741  he  went  abroad  with 
Mr.  Hay,  having  also  the  charge  of  Lord  Blantyre, 
and  remained  for  some  years  at  Utrecht,  his  wife 
and  family  in  the  mean  time  residing  at  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  On  the  continent  he  contracted 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  and  could  speak 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages  fluently. 
He  also  wrote  and  read-the  Italian  and  Spanish. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  at  Utrecht,  he  presided  at  the  ordinary 
which  was  frequented  by  all  the  young  English 
gentlemen  there,  with  much  gaiety  and  politeness, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. In  1747  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
sided at  Whittingham  in  East  Lothian,  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  April  23,  1750,  aged 
G3.  He  left  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Berwickshire,  three  daughters,  and  one 
son.  He  wrote,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  a  Latin 
treatise,  entitled  '  Matho,  sivc  Cosmothcoria  pu- 
crilis  Dialogns,'  which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  English,  and  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.  In 
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1750  ap|K>ared  an  Appendix  to  his  '  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  tlie  Human  Soul,'  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  answer  the  objections  that  had  been 
advanced  against  his  notions  of  the  vit  inertia  of 
matter,  by  Mr.  Colin  Maclnurin,  in  his  'Account 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discourses.' 
Hume  also  controverted  his  arguments.  Mr. 
Baxter  dedicated  the  Appendix  to  his  Enquiry  to 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  on  the  continent,  and  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  till  within  a  short  time 
before  his  death.— He  left  many  manuscripts  be- 
hind  him,  and  would  gladly  have  finished  his  work 
upon  the  human  soul.  "  I  own,"  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  "  if  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Heaven,  I  would  gladly  have  lived  till  I  had  pnt 
in  order  the  second  part  of  the  Enqniry,  showing 
the  immortality  of  the  humau  soul,  but  infinite 
wisdom  cannot  be  mistaken  in  calling  me  sooner. 
Our  blindness  makes  us  form  wishes.'"  This,  in- 
deed, he  considered  his  capital  work. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Andrew  Baxter's  works: 

An  enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  wherein 
it*  Immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reason 
and  Philosophy.  Lond.  4to.  2d  edit  1737,  2  vols.  8vo.  3d 
edit.  1745,  2  vola.  8vo.  An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of 
tho  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul;  wherein  the 
Principles  laid  down  are  cleared  from  »ome  Objections  started 
against  the  Notions  of  the  Vis  Inertia  of  Matter,  by  Maclaurin, 
ftc  Lond.  1750,  8vo.    Edited  by  .1.  fhincan. 

Matbo:  sive  Cosmotheoria  Ihierilis  Dialogus.  In  quo 
Prima  Elrmenta  de  Mundi  ordine  et  omatu  pmponuntur,  &c. 
Lond.  1740,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged,  and  published  in  English,  with  the  following  title, 
Matho,  or  the  Cwmothcoria  Puerilis,  in  ten  dialogues;  where- 
in, from  the  Phenomena  of  the  Material  World,  briefly  ex- 
plained, the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  deduced  and 
demonstrated.  Lond.  1745,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  third  edition, 
1765,  2  vols,  12ma 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  South  Warmborough,  published 
The  Evidence  of  Reason,  in  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  independent  on  the  more  abstruse  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit.  Collected  from  the  MSS.  of 
Mr.  Baxter.    Loud.  1779,  8vo. 

BAYNE,  Alexander,  of  Rircs,  first  professor 
of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  was  tnc  son  of 
John  Baync  of  Logic,  Fife,  descended  from  the 
old  Fifeshire  family  of  Tulloch,  to  whom  he  was 
served  heir  in  general,  October  8,  1700.  He 
was  the  representative  of  an  old  family  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconquhar,  and  his  estate  of  Rircs 
is  now  possessed  by  his  descendant  Robert  Baync 
Dalgleish,  Esq.  of  Dura.    Mr.  Bayne,  on  the 

I 

i  


10th  of  July  1714  was  admitted  advocate.  In 
January  1722  the  Faculty  appointed  him  senior  j 
curator  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and,  on  28th 
November  succeeding,  he  was  elected  by  the  town- 
council  to  the  chair  of  Scots  law,  which  in  that  j 
year  was  first  instituted  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.    In  the  council  register  of  that  date  there 
is  the  following  entry:  "Mr.  Alexander  Bayne 
having  represented  how  much  it  would  be  for  tho 
interest  of  the  nation  and  of  this  city,  to  have  a 
professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity of  this  city,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Scots 
law,  but  also  for  qualifying  of  writers  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Signet ;  and  being  fully  apprised  of  the  fit- 
ness and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bayne  of 
Rires,  advocate,  to  discharge  such  a  province ; 
therefore,  the  council  elect  him  to  be  professor  ol 
the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  university  of  this  city." 
Although  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  first  looked 
coldly  upon  the  erection  of  the  chair  of  Scots  law, 
they  soon  began  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  work  a  beneficial  change  on  the  course 
of  examination  for  the  bar,  and  on  the  system  of 
legal  study.   In  January  1724  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty, Mr.  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  afterwards 
Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session,  proposed 
to  the  Faculty,  that  all  entrants  should,  previous 
to  their  admission,  undergo  a  trial,  not  only  in  the 
civil  law,  as  heretofore,  but  also  in  the  municipal 
law  of  Scotland;  and  though  this  was  long  resisted, 
it  was  at  length  determined,  by  act  of  sederunt, 
February  28,  1750.    In  the  beginning  of  1726, 
Bayne  retired  from  the  office  of  senior  curator  of 
the  library,  and  the  same  year  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  Minor  /Vac/iVrt*, 
a  work  of  great  legal  learning,  which  had  lain 
nearly  a  century  in  manuscript,  to  which  was 
added  by  Professor  Bayne,  « A  Discourse  on  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Method  of  Studying  it.'  In  1731  he  pnblishcd 
a  small  volume  of  '  Notes'  for  the  use  of  the  su- 
dents  attending  his  chair,  formed  out  of  his  lec- 
tures, and  which  prove  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
but  also  with  the  ancient  common  law.  About 
the  same  time,  he  published  another  small  volume, 
entitled  '  Institutions  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scot- 
land,* also  for  the  use  of  his  students.    He  died  iu 
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Jnnc  1787,  when  Mr.  Erskinc  ol  Camock  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  He  had  married  Mary,  a 
younger  daughter  of  Anne,  only  surviving  child  of 
i  Sir  William  Brace  of  Kinross,  by  her  second  hus- 
band. Sir  Juhn  Carstairs  of  Kilconquhar,  and  by 
her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of 
his  daughters  was  the  first  wife  of  Allan  Ramsay 
the  painter,  son  of  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd.   Professor  Bayne's  works  arc : 

I  nstitutions  oft  h«  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland.  Ed.  1 747, 1 2mo. 
Notes  on  the  Criminal  Law.    1748,  Vimn. 
Notes  for  the  Use  of  the  Student,  of  the  Municipal  Uw. 
Ufa.  1749,  I2mo. 

Bkatos.  surname  of.    See  Burin-**. 

Beatboji,  the  surname  uf  a  family  originally  situated  on 
the  Went  Marches.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuries  they  acquired  the  lands  of  Kilric,  Vi- 
canigrsnge,  Glasmont,  North  I'iteadie,  Powguild,  Balhardie, 
Pitkeanie,  and  others,  in  Fifeshire.  Robert  Bentson,  Esq.  of 
Kilrie,  Royal  Engineers,  married,  1700.  Jean,  only  child  of 
Murdoch  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Kossend  Castle,  Bnrntudand, 
of  the  Caithneaa  Campbells.  His  grandson,  Alexander  John 
Beatson,  Esq.  of  Itoasend,  died  at  Malta  April  8,  1861. 

John  Beatson  Bell,  Esq.  of  Glenfarg  and  Kilduncan.  re- 
presents in  the  female  line  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of 
Vicarsgrange,  which  acquired  the  lands  of  Mawhill  in  Kin- 
ross-shire, hy  marriage  with  the  heiress.  Marie  Grieve. 

Major-general  Alexander  Beatson,  H.E.I. C.S.,  at  one  time 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  was  of  the  Kilrie  family.  For  n 
memoir  of  him  see  Supplement. 

BEATSON,  Robkrt,  of  Vicarsgrangc,  LL.D., 
author  of  some  useful  compilations,  eldest  son  of 
David  Beatson  of  Vicarsgrangc,  and  of  Jean, 
daughter  of  Robert  Beatson  of  Kilrie,  was  born  at 
Dysart  25th  June  1741.  His  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal grandfathers  were  cousins,  the  one  being 
the  laird  of  Kilrie  and  the  other  of  Vicarsgrangc. 
His  grandmothers  were  half  sisters,  daughters  of 
William  Beatson  of  Glasmont,  and  cousins  of  their 
respective  hnsbands.  He  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
1756,  and  the  following  year  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  France.  He  afterwards 
served  as  lieutenant,  in  the  attack  on  Martinique, 
and  the  taking  ol  Guadalonpe.  In  1 766,  he  retired 
on  half-pay.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  commenced 
writing  a  Peerage,  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete. Part  of  the  material  is  contained  in  one  of 
three  volumes  of  manuscript,  entitled  *  Bcatson's 
Collections,'  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates in  Edinbnrgh.  He  sold  Vicarsgrange  iu 
1787,  and  during  the  latter  vears  of  his  life  was 

i  .  


barrack-master  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  dial 
.lannary  24,  1818,  aged  87.    His  works  are: 

Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  a  Complete  Register  of  the  Hereditary  Honours, 
Public  Officers,  and  I'ersona  in  Office,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time.  Kdin.  17«<5,  8vo.  The  mme. 
Lond.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Naval  and  Military  .Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  from  tU 
yew  t727  to  the  present  timo.  Lond.  1790,  3  vols.  8ro. 
Second  edition,  1804.  6  vols.  8vo. 

A  New  and  Distinct  View  of  the  Memorable  Action  of  tha 
27th  July,  1778,  in  which  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  Flag 
Officers  are  shewn  to  be  totally  unfounded.    1791,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Windmills.    Plates.    Lond.  1798, 8m 

A  Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament,  from  the  Union  in  1708,  to  the  Third  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1807 
Lond.  1808,  8  vols.  8vo. 

BEATTIE,  Jamrs,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  po- 
et, moralist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born 
at  Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire,  October  25th, 
1735.  His  father,  who  kppt  a  little  retail  shop  iu 
that  village,  also  rented  a  small  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  his  forefathers  had  lived  for 
many  generations.  He  was  the  youngest  son,  and 
his  father  dying  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  elder 
brother  David,  on  whom,  with  his  mother,  the  care 
of  the  family  devolved,  placed  him  at  the  village 
school,  where,  as  he  soon  began  to  write  verses,  his 
companions  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  "The 
Poet."  In  1749  he  was  removed  to  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  a  bnrsary  or 
exhibition.  He  studied  Greek  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Blackwell,  author  of  'The  Court  of  Augustus,' 
and  1  An  Inquiry  Into  the  JAfe  and  Writings  of 
Homer,'  who  was  the  first  to  encourage  Beattie's 
genius.  He  made  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  acquired  that  accurate  and  classical  know- 
ledge for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminent. 
In  1753  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
having  completed  his  course  of  study,  he  was 
appoiuted  in  August  of  that  year  schoolmaster 
and  parish  clerk  to  the  parish  of  Fordonn,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians,  six  miles  from  his  native 
village.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  loved  at  this 
time  to  wander  in  the  fields  during  the  night,  and 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  coming  dawn,  feeding 
his  young  dreams  of  poesy  "  in  lone  sequestered 
spots."  His  early  productions,  inserted  in  the 
Scottish  Magazine,  gained  him  some  local  rcputs- 
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tion;  and  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Mr.  Garden,  advocate,  afterward?  Lord  Garden- 
stone,  then  sheriff  of  Kincardineshire,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  and  others  to  the  neighbourhood,  who 
invited  him  to  their  houses,  and  with  whom  he 
ever  after  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse,  lie 
had  at  one  time  an  intention  of  entering  the 
church  ;  and  in  consequence  attended  the  divinity 
class  at  Marischal  College ;  but  circumstances  led 
him  to  change  his  views.  In  1757  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Beattie  was  iuduced  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  situation,  but  did  not  sncceed.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  however,  that  on  a  second  vacancy 
in  June  1758,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  masters 
of  that  school.  In  1760  he  published  at  London 
a  volume  of  poems  and  translations,  which,  though 
it  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  he  endeavoured 
at  a  future  period,  when  his  fame  was  established, 
to  buy  up  and  snppress.  Some  of  these  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Forbes'  Life 
of  Beattie.  By  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Em»l 
and  others  of  his  friends,  he  was  the  same  year 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic 
at  Marischal  college.  Among  his  brother  profes- 
sors in  the  Aberdeen  universities  at  that  time  were 
such  men  of  genins  and  learning  as  Dr.  Campbell, 
Dr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Gregory.  In  1762  he  wrote 
his  1  Essay  on  Poetry,'  which  was  published  in 
1776.  with  others  of  his  prose  works.  In  1765 
he  published  an  unsuccessful  poem  on  'The 
Judgment  of  Paris,'  in  quarto.  He  afterwards 
reprinted  it  in  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
which  appeared  in  1766.  On  the  28th  June 
1767  he  married  Man*,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Dunn,  the  Rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  Aber- 
deen, his  union  with  whom  was  not  happy,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  hereditary  disposition  to  madness 
on  her  part,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few 
years  after  the  marriage,  and  which  subsequently 
caused  her  to  be  put  in  confinement. 

In  1770  ap|ieared  the  work  which  first  nrought 
Dr.  Beattie  promiuently  into  notice,  viz,  'An 
|  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, 
iu  opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism;'  writ- 
ten with  the  avowed  purpose  of  confuting  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  advanced  by  Hume  and  his  sup- 
porters, which  at  that  time  were  very  prevalent. 
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|  His  motives  for  engaging  in  this  task  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  which 
will  be  found  in  Forbes'  account  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.  'Hie  design,  he  says.  "  is  to  overthrow 
scepticism,  and  establish  conviction  iu  its  place, 
a  conviction  not  in  the  least  favourable  to  bigotry 
or  prejudice,  far  less  to  a  persecuting  spirit,  but 
such  a  conviction  as  produces  firmness  of  mind, 
and  stability  of  principle,  in  insistence  with 
moderation,  candour,  and  liberal  inquiry."  This 
work  was  so  popular,  that  in  fonr  years  five  larire 
editions  were  sold,  and  it  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  '  Essay  on 
Truth,'  which  Hume  and  his  friends  treated  as 

I 

a  violent  personal  attack,  was  intended  to  he 
continued;  but  general  ill  health,  and  an  inveter- 
ate disinclination  to  severe  study,  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  design.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  anonymously  the  First  Book  of  'The 
Minstrel,  or  the  Progress  of  Genius,'  -Ito,  which 
he  had  commenced  writing  in  1766.  This  poem 
was  at  once  highly  successful.  It  was  particularly 
praised  by  Gray  the  poet,  who  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  criticism,  which  is  preserved  in  Forbes'  Life  of 
Beattie.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  London, 
and  was  flatteringly  received  by  Lord  Littleton, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  literary 
society  of  the  metropolis.  In  1773  he  renewed 
his  visit;  and  owing  to  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  on  his  behalf,  he  obtaiued  a  peusion 
of  £200  a-year,  on  account  of  his  'Essay  on 
Truth.'  George  III.  received  him  with  distin- 
guished  favour,  and  honoured  him  with  an  hour's 
interview  in  the  royal  closet,  when  the  queeu 
also  was  present.  Among  other  marks  of  respect, 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  tho 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  That  great  artist  having  requested 
him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  presented  him  with  the 
celebrated  painting  containing  the  allegorical 
Triumph  of  Truth  over  Sophistry,  Scepticism, 
and  Infidelity.  He  was  also  pressed  to  enter  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  bishop  of  London,  which  he  declined,  on 
the  ground  chiefly  lest  the  opponents  of  revealed 
religion  should  assert  that  he  was  actuated  by 
motives  of  self-interest.  One  prelate  offered  him 
a  living  worth  nearly  X&UO  a-year;  which  also  he 
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study ;  he  enjoyed  no  society  or  amusement ;  ever, 
music,  of  which  he  had  been  passionately  fond, 
lost  its  charms  for  him,  and  he  answered  few  let- 
ters from  his  friends.  Yet  he  would  sometimes 
express  resignation  to  his  childless  condition. 
"  How  could  I  have  borne,"  he  would  feelingly 
say,  "to  see  their  elegant  minds  mangled  with 
madness!"  He  had  been  all  his  life  subject  to 
headaches,  which  sometimes  interrupted  his  stu- 
dies ;  but  now  his  spirits  and  his  constitution  were 
entirely  gone.— In  April  1799  he  was  struck  with 
palsy,  and,  after  some  paralytic  strokes,  he  died 
at  Aberdeen,  August  18,  1803.  Subjoined  is  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Beattie  from  the  painting  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds 


refused,  "  partly,"  ho  says,  "  because  it  might  be 
construed  into  a  want  of  principle,  if,  at  the  age 
of  38,  I  were  to  quit,  with  no  other  aiyxtrent 
motive  than  that  of  bettering  my  circumstances, 
that  church  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  mem- 
ber."  In  1774  appeared  the  Second  Book  of  the 
'  Minstrel,1  which  has  beconio  one  of  the  stand- 
ard poems  in  our  language.    A  vacancy  having 
occurred  in  the  chair  of  natnral  and  experimental 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  advised  by  sev- 
eral of  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate;  but 
this  he  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  Aberdeen. 
In  1777  he  brought  out  by  subscription  a  new 
edition  of  his  'Essay  on  Truth,'  to  which  were 
added  some  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  '  Po- 
etry and  Music,'  '  Laughter  and  Ludicrous 
Composition,'  and  1  The  Utility  of  Classical 
Learning.'   Iu  1783  he  published  «  Disser- 
tations. Moral  and  Critical,'  4 to,  and  in 
1786  '  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
2  vols.  12mo.  In  1790  he  edited  an  edition 
of  Addison's  papers,  which  appeared  at 
Edinburgh  that  year.    The  same  year  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Elements 
of  Moral  Science the  second  followed  in 
1793.    To  the  latter  volume  was  appended 
some  remarks  against  the  continuance  of 
the  slave-trade.    Long  before  the  abolition 
of  that  iniquitous  traffic  was  mooted  in  par- 
liament, Dr.  Bcat:ie  had  introduced  the 
subject  into  his  academical  course,  with  the 
express  hope  that  the  lessons  of  humanity 
which  he  taught  would  be  useful  to  such  of 
his  pupils  as  might  thereafter  proceed  to 
the  West  Indies.    His  last  production  was 
'  An    Account    of  the   Life,  Character, 
and  Writings  of  his  eldest  Son,  James 

Hay  Beattie,'  au  amiable  and  promising  young  |  Dr.  Bcattie's  metaphysical  writings  are  clear, 
man,  his  assistant  in  the  professorship,  who  died  1  lively,  and  attractive,  but  uot  profound,  and  the 


iu  1790,  at  the  age  of  22,  (sec  next  article).  This 
great  affliction  was  followed  in  1796  by  the  equal- 
ly premature  death  of  his  youngest  son  Montague, 
in  his  19th  year.  These  bereavements,  with  the 
melancholy  fate  of  his  wife,  quite  broke  his  heart. 
Inking  at  the  corpse  of  his  boy,  he  said,  "  I  am 
now  done  with  this  world ;"  and  although  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  chair  till  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  never  again  applied  to 


'Essay  on  Truth,'  once  so  much  read  and  ad- 
mired, has  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect, 
from  its  merits  having  been  much  overrated  at  the 
time  it  appeared.  His  poem  of  the  'Minstrel,' 
his  '  Odes  to  Retirement  and  Hope,'  and  his  1  Her- 
mit,' will  perpetuate  his  name  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  pleasing  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  his  philosophical  productions  are  no 
longer  read.    "Of  all  his  poetical  works,"  say* 
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Sir  William  Forbes,  "the  Minstrel  is  beyond  all 
qnestion  the  best,  whether  we  consider  the  plan 
or  the  execution.  The  language  is  extremely  ele- 
gant, the  versification  harmonious ;  it  exhibits  the 
richest  noetic  imagery,  with  a  delightful  flow  of 
the  most  sublime,  delicate,  and  pathetic  sentiment. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  purest  virtue,  the 
soundest  philosophy,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
In  a  word,  it  is  at  once  highly  conceived  and  ad- 
mirably finished."  The  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  in  this  fine  poem  are  not  exceeded  in 
beauty  by  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  following  stanza  was  declared  by  Gray  to 
be  1  true  poetry  :" 

O!  how  can's!  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yield* ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 

The  pomp  of  grove*,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven ; 

O !  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven! 


In  private  life  Dr.  Beanie  was  ft  man  of  amiable 
and  unassuming  manners;  and  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  per- 
vades all  his  writings.  His  life,  by  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  baronet,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  ot  his,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  4to 
in  1806,  contains  some  interesting  selections  from 
his  private  correspondence.  In  his  latter  years 
Dr.  Seattle  was  assisted  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship by  his  relation,  Mr.  George  Glcnuie, 
afterwards  D.D  ,  and  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aber- 
deen, who  succeeded  him. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Beattie's  works : 

Original  1'oems  and  Translations.  Lurid,  and  Edin.  1761. 
Consisting  partly  of  originals,  and  partly  uf  pieces  formerly 
printed  in  the  Scot*  Magazine. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris;  a  Poem.    1765,  Bra 

A  new  edition  of  his  Towns.  Second  edition.  1706,  8vo. 
To  this  edition  he  add.nl  u  Poem  on  the  Talk  of  Ending  a 
Monument  to  Churchill,  in  Westminster- Hall,  said  by  Sir 
William  Forbes,  to  have  been  first  published  separately,  and 
without  a  name. 

Essay  on  the  Nature  and  tmrmitability  of  Truth,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism.  1770,  8vo.  Edin.  1771, 
tivo.  1772,  1773.'  Lond.  1774,  8vo.  1776. 

The  Minstrel,  or  the  Progress  of  Genius;  a  Poem.  Book 
i.  Edin.  1771,  410,  Book  ii.  Edin.  1771,  4to.  Published 
together,  with  a  few  iuvenile  poems.    1777  2  vol 


Edin.  1803,  4to.  A  new  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author 
by  Alex.  Chalmers,  Esq.  1805,  8vo.  Book  iii.  being  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  Minstrel,  appeared  in  1807,  4to. 

Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music,  as  they  affect  the  mind;  on 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition;  on  the  Utility  of 
Classical  Learning.    Edin.  1776,  8vo.    Lond.  1779,  8vo. 

Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,  on  Memory  and  Imagin- 
ation; on  Dreaming;  the  Theory  of  Language ;  on  Fable  and 
Romance ;  on  the  Attachments  of  Kindred ;  and  Illustrations 
on  Sublimity.    Lond.  1783,  4to. 

Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  briefly  and  plainly 
stated.    Lond  1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Theory  of  Language ;  in  two  parts. 

of  Moral  Science.    Vol.  L  1790,  8vo; 


Natural  Theology :  with  two  Appendices  on  the  Incorporeal 
Nature,  and  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Second  volume. 
I.ond.  1793,  8vo.  Containing  Ethics,  Economics,  Politics, 
and  Ijogic. 

Remarks  on  some  Passages  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  .Eueid. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Edin  17'JO,  2d  voL  This  is,  in  fact,  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Mythology  of  the  Romans,  as  poetically  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  in  the  episode  of  ihe  descent  of  j 


BEATTIE,  James  Hay,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen,  November  6,  1768.  "  He 
had  reached  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,"  says  his  father, 
"  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could  read  a  little ;  but 
had  received  no  particular  information  with  respect 
to  the  Author  ol  his  being ;  because  I  thought  he 
could  not  yet  understand  such  information ;  and 
because  I  had  learnt  from  my  own  experience,  that 
to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  understood,  is  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  faculties  of  a  young 
mind.  In  a  corner  of  a  little  garden,  without  in- 
forming any  person  of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote 
in  the  mould  with  my  finger  the  three  iuitlal  letters 
of  his  name;  and  sowing  garden  cresses  in  the 
furrows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed  the 
ground.  Ten  days  after,  lie  came  running  up  to 
me,  and  with  astonishment  in  his  countenance, 
told  mc  that  his  name  was  growing  hi  the  garden. 
I  smiled  at  the  report,  and  seemed  inclined  to  dis- 
regard it ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  sec  what 
had  happened.  Yes,  said  I,  carelessly,  I  see  it  is 
so;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  notice; 
it  is  mere  chance,  and  I  went  away.  He  followed 
me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said,  with  some 
earnestness,  It  could  not  be  mere  chance,  for  some- 
body must  have  contrived  matters  so  as  to  produce 
it.  So  you  think,  I  said,  that  what  appears  so  re- 
gular as  the  letters  of  your  name  cannot  be  by 
chance?  Yes,  said  be,  with  firmness,  I  think  so. 
Look  at  yourself,  I  replied,  and  consider  your 
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hauil  mid  fingers,  jour  legs  aud  feet,  and  other 
limbs;  arc  they  not  regular  in  their  appearance, 
and  useful  to  you?  He  said  they  were.  Came 
you,  then,  hither,  said  I,  by  chance?  No,  he  an- 
swer*!, that  cannot  be;  something  must  have 
made  me.  And  who  is  that  something?  I  asked. 
He  said,  he  did  not  know.  I  had  now  gained  the 
point  I  aimed  at,  and  saw  that  his  reason  taught 
him,  though  he  could  not  so  express  it,  that  what 
begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  what  is 
formed  with  regularity  must  have  an  intelligent 
cause.  I  therefore  told  him  the  name  of  the  Great 
Being  who  made  him  and  all  the  world;  concern- 
ing whose  adorable  nature  I  gave  him  such  infor- 
mation as  I  thought  he  could  iu  some  measure 
comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  him  greatly, 
and  he  never  forgot  either  it  or  the  circumstance 
that  introduced  it."  The  first  rules  of  morality 
taught  him  by  his  father  were  to  speak  truth  and 
keep  a  secret,  and  "  I  never  found,"  he  says,  "  that 
hi  a  single  instance  he  transgressed  either."  Hav- 
ing received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
gram  mar  school  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  entered  at 
the  age  of  13,  a  student  in  the  Marischal  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1786. 
In  June  1787,  when  he  was  not  quite  nineteen,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of 
Marischal  College,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
assistant  professor  aud  successor  to  his  father  in 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic.  In  this 
character,  it  is  stated,  he  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion, though  so  young.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  as  always  to  cany 
about  with  him  a  pocket  Bible  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  He  studied  music  as  a  science,  and 
performed  well  on  the  organ  aud  violin,  and  con- 
trived to  build  an  organ  for  himself.  He  early  be- 
gan to  write  poetry,  and  had  he  been  spared,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  produced  somethiug  worthy 
of  his  name.  But  bis  days  were  numbered.  In 
the  night  of  the  30th  November  1789,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  fever;  before  morning  a 
perspiration  ensued,  which  freed  him  from  all  im- 
mediate danger,  but  left  him  weak  and  languid. 
Though  be  lived  for  a  year  thereafter,  his  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  never  agaiu  able  to 
engage  much  in  study.  He  died  November  19, 
1790,  iu  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  Over  his  grave, 


in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  his 
afflicted  father  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and,  as  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  his 
writings  in  prose  aud  verse  were  published  by  the 
latter  in  1799,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author.  "His 
life,"  says  Dr.  Beattie  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  giving  an  account  of  his  death,  "  was  one 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  piety,  benevolence,  filial 
affection,  and  iudeed  every  virtue  which  it  was  in 
!  his  power  to  practise."  He  was  an  excellent  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  his  talents  were  considered  of 
the  highest  order  by  all  who  had  au  opportunity 
of  knowing  him. 

BEATTIE,  Geouge,  author  of  'John  o'  Arn- 
ha','  was  boru  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  county 
of  Kincardine,  in  1786.  His  parents  were  respec- 
table, and  he  received  a  liberal  education.  In 
1807  he  commenced  bnsiness  as  a  writer  in  Mon- 
trose. His  abilities  soon  brought  him  into  notice. 
He  had  a  strong  turn  for  poetry,  some  pieces  of 
which  have  been  published.  In  September  1823 
a  disappointment  in  love  brought  on  a  depression 
of  spirits,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  deprived 
himself  of  life,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Cyrus, 
where  a  tombstone  has  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, with  an  appropriate  inscription.  The  fifth 
edition  of  'John  o1  Arnha','  a  humoroug  and  satir- 
ical poem,  somewhat  in  the  style  of '  Tarn  o1  Shun- 
ter,' appeared  at  Montrose  in  1826 ,  to  which  was 
added  'The  Murderit  Myustrell,'  and  other  poems. 
The  opening  lines  of  'The  Murderit  Mynstrell,' 
which  is  in  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  arc  vert 
hue:— 

How  sweitlie  ahonne  the  morning  sunny 
Upon  the  bonnie  Ha'-honse  o'  Dun: 
Siccan  a  1  ii.-n  nrtd  lovelic  abode 
Micht  wyle  the  pilgrime  aff  his  roadc ; 
But  the  awrreris'  hearts  was  hank? 
And  his  Ladye's  was  harder  still,  I  m 
They  neur  gaue  amous  to  the  poore, 
And  they  turnit  the  wrelcbit  frae  tluu. 
Quhile  the  straingor,  as  he  passit  thair  yt-tt, 
Was  by  the  wardowre  and  tykke*  besett 
Oh  !  dure  livit  there  arte  bonnie  Slave, 
Mylde  and  sweit  as  the  moming  rove, 
Or  the  gloamin  of  anc  summeris  daye : 
Hir  haire  was  fair*,  hir  eyne  were  blue, 
And  tbo  dymples  o'  lure  playit  round  hir  sweit  win ; 
Hir  waiste  was  anc  jimp,  hir  anckel  sae  una, 
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Sprent  o'er  the  twinne  mountains  of  sweit  Caterthunne, 

Ueamand  mylde  in  the  rayes  of  a  wynterie  sunne, 

Quhair  the  myde  of  a  futc  has  nivcr  bom, 

And  not  a  cloud  in  the  lift  is  win 

Quheu  the  wynd  is  alumb "ring  in  it*  cave 

And  the  barke  is  sleeping  on  the  wave, 

And  the  breast  of  the  ocean  U  as  still 

As  tlie  morning  mist  upon  Morven  Hill. 

Oh  sair  did  scbo  me,  baith  nighte  and  daye, 

llir  hap  was  to  be  this  Ladyc  »  Maye. 

BELFRAGE,  Hknry,  D.D.,  an  eminent  cler- 
gyman of  the  Secession,  and  author  of  several  es- 
teemed religions  works,  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Belfragc,  minister  of  the  first  Associate  Congrega- 
tion, Falkirk,  was  bom  there  March  24,  1774. 
He  was  early  intended  for  the  ministry,  and 
received  the  rudiment*  of  his  education  at  the 
parish  school  of  his  native  town.  In  November 
1786  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  application.  He  afterwards  studied  divinity 
at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Associate 
Synod,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Professor  Lawson 
of  Selkirk.  In  July  1793  he  was  licensed  to  the 
ministry  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Stirling 
and  Falkirk,  and  on  31st  Augnst  following  he 
received  from  his  father's  congregation  a  most 
harmonious  call  to  be  assistant  and  successor, 
lie  also  received  a  call  from  Saltcoats  and  I/wh- 
winnoch,  but  was  ordained  to  Falkirk,  June  18, 
1794,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  hbj  father's  colleague  for  four 
years.  His  congregation  was  large,  and  scattered 
over  n  considerable  extent  of  country,  yet  every 
year  he  paid  a  pastoral  visit  to  every  member  of 
it,  and  also  had  regular  diets  of  catechising.  He 
was  likewise  very  punctual  in  attending  the 
Secession  Church  courts.  He  regularly  visited 
the  sick,  and  was  always  ready  to  assist  the  poor. 
On  his  father's  death  he  inherited  the  estate  of 
Colliston  in  Kinross-shire;  and  for  forty -one 
years  he  held  the  ministerial  office  in  the  Secession 
Church  at  Falkirk.  In  the  spring  of  1802  his 
character  as  an  eloquent  and  useful  preacher 
being  established,  he  was  induced  to  visit  London, 
to  supply  for  a  short  time  a  congregation,  then 
vacant,  which  met  in  Miles  I-anc,  when  he  give 
great  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard  him.  In  1814 
he  commenced   that  series  of  devotional  and 


practical  publications  which  entitle  him  to  an 
honourable  place  in  the  list  of  religious  writers, 
and  which,  in  a  collected  form,  amount  to  12 
volumes.  His  first  work,  published  that  year, 
consisted  wholly  of  Sacramental  Addresses.  In 
1817  he  published  '  Practical  Discourses,  intended 
to  promote  the  Happiness  and  Improvement  of 
the  Young.'  In  1818  he  published  a  'Practical 
Catechism/  with  an  address  to  children,  and 
some  prayers;  in  1821,  a  second  volume  of  Sacra- 
mental Addresses;  in  1822,  'Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character  from  Scripture  and  from  Observation ;' 
in  1823,  his  'Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses 
on  some  of  the  Dnties  and  Scenes  of  Domestic 
Life;'  also  '  A  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Table.'  His 
writings  procured  for  him,  in  1824,  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  degree  of  D.D.; 
principally  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  Bart.,  D.D.,  one.  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  In  June  1825  he  again 
visited  London,  being  invited  tx>  preach  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  In  1827  he  published 
a  series  of  Discourses  '  On  the  Duties  and  Con- 
solations of  the  Aged.'  In  September  1828  he 
married  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Richard 
Gardner,  Esq.,  comptroller  of  customs,  Edinburgh. 
In  1829  appeared  his  'Counsels  for  the  Sanctuary, 
and  for  Civil  Life,'  which  concluded  the  author's 
series  of  illustrations  of  Christian  morality.  In 
1830  he  published  an  Illustration  of  the  History 
and  Doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  1832 
appeared  his  'Praclical  Exposition  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism;'  and  the  same  year 
a  volume  of  'Select  E«says,'  religious  and  moral. 
Among  his  other  publications  may  be  mentioned 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Waugh  of  London,  which  went 
through  several  editions.  Besides  those  named, 
he  contributed  a  great  number  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals.  He  died  September  16,  1835.  His 
Life  and  Correspondence,  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
John  M'Kcrrow  ami  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane, 
appeared  in  1837  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  Dr. 
Belfrage's  works: 

Sacramental  Addressee  and  Meditations,  1st  vol.  pub- 
lished in  1814. 

Practical  Discourse*,  intended  to  promote  the  Happiness 
anil  Improvement  of  the  Young.  1817. 

A  Practical  Catechism,  intended  to  exhibit  the  le.idi:t« 
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facts  and  principles  of  Christianity,  in  connexion  with  their 
moral  influence ;  to  which  is  added  nn  Address  to  Children, 
md  some  prayers  to  guide  the  Devotions  ot  the  Yonng. 
1818. 

Addresses  nnd  Mcditstioos;  with  a  few  Ser- 
2d  vol.  published  in  18*21. 
A  Funeral  Sermon,  entitled  *  The  Feelings  excited  by  De- 
ported Worth:'  preached  to  Queen  Anne-street  congregation, 
Ihmfermline,  at  the  death  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Husband.  The 
text  is  2  Kings  ii.  12.    Published  in  ML 

Sketches  of  life  and  Character,  from  Scripture  and  from 
Observation.  1822. 

Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses  on  some  of  the  Duties 
and  Scenes  of  domestic  life.  1823. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Table,  in  the  Catechetical  form. 
To  which  is  added  an  Address  to  applicants  for  admission, 
and  some  meditations  to  aid  their  devotions.  1823. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
on  the  11th  May,  1825.    The  text  is  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

Discourses  on  the  Duties  and  Consolations  of  tho  Aged. 
Published  in  1827. 
Counsels  for  the  Sanctuary  and  for  Civil  Life.  1829. 
Memoirs  of  the  Kiv.  Dr.  Waugh,  of  Well-street,  London. 
This  is  a  joint  production  of  Dr.  Belfrage  and  of  his  friend 
the  Her.  James  liny,  D.D.  of  Kinross.  The  first  edition 
made  its  appearance  in  1830. 

A  Portrait  of  John  the  Baptist;  or  an  Illustration  of  his 
History  and  Doctrine.  1830. 

Practical  Exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  1832,  in  one  volume.  A 
second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  in  18.14, 
in  two  volumes.  This  is  a  wotk  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
considerable  pains.  It  is  replete  with  sound  views  of  Scrip- 
ture truth,  expressed  in  a  pleasing  form. 

Select  Essays  on  various  topics,  Religious  and  Moral.  1K32. 
A  Biographical  account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawson ;  prefixed 
to  a  volume  of  the  Doctor's  discourses,  'On  the  History  of 
David,'  4c    Published  in  1833. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  found  among  his 
manuscripts,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  two  volumes  of  I^ec- 
turca,  in  a  state  of  complete  readiness  for  the  press,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  publish,  but  increasing  debility  prevented 
him  from  carrying  his  intention  into  effect.  There  were  also 
two  small  volumes,  which  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of 
one  of  his  publishers;  the  one  being  a  series  of  discourses  on 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  having  fur  its  title,  '  The 
Visible  Church  in  the  I-ast  Days,'  the  other  con&Uting  of 
discourses  on  the  promises,  and  entitled,  '  Christian  Instruc- 
tion in  Hope,  in  Warning,  and  in  Example.' 


and  Stkxton,  Baron,  a  title  in  the  Scottish 
by  King  Charles  the  First  on  Sir  John 
Hamilton  of  Bid,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Broomhill,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity  to  his  cause,  by  pa- 
lent  dated  15th  December,  1647.  The  title  was  derived  from 
tho  village  of  Belhaven  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  1648  his 
lordship  accompanied  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  into  England  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  tho 
king,  and  escaped  from  the  rout  at  Preston.  In  1675  he 
resigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  by  patent,  dated  at  Whitehall,  10th  February  1675, 
conferred  the  peerage  on  him  for  life,  with  remainder,  after 
his  decease,  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  grand-daughters. 
John  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Bam- 
rluith,  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  council  and 
and  after  the  Revolution  one  of  the  judges  of  the 


court,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Pressiuannan,  and  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body;  which  failing,  to  his  nearest 
heirs  male  whatever.  The  first  Lord  Belhaven  married 
Margaret,  natural  daughter  ot  James,  second  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  He  died  in 
1679.  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  married  Sir  Samuel 
Baillie,  younger  of  Lamington,  and  had  issue;  Anne,  th<= 
second,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Silvcrton- 
hill,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Elizabeth,  I»rd 
Belhaven 's  youngest  daughter,  was  the  third  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, first  Viscount  Kingston,  but  had  no  issue. 

Of  John  Hamilton,  the  second  Lord  Belhaven,  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  havo  held  the  title,  a  notice 


John,  third  Lord  Belhaven,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second 
lord,  succeeded  his  father  in  1708,  and  at  the  general 
election  in  1715  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representa- 
tives of  the  Scottish  peerage.  He  was  about  the  same  time 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  tho  bedchamber  to  George, 
Prince  of  Wale*.  At  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  13th  Novem- 
ber 1715,  he  commanded  the  East  Lothian  troop  of  horse,  on 
the  side  of  the  governmeuL  In  1721  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Barbadoen,  and  sailed  for  that  island  on  board 
the  Royal  Anne  galley,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  goinp 
down  the  Channel,  on  the  Stag  Rocks,  near  the  Lizard  point, 
about  midnight,  17th  November  1721,  when  his  lordship  was 
drowned,  with  the  whole  persons  on  board,  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  number,  with  the  exception  of  two  men  and  a  I  my, 
who  drifted  on  shore  on  pieces  of  the  wreck,  no  had  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Andrew  Bruce,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  a 


of  the  family  of  Earlsball  in  Fife,  by  whom  he  had  four 
and  one  daughter,  namely,  John,  fourth  Lord  Belbavezi; 
Andrew,  an  officer  in  the  army,  died  unmarried  in  1736; 
James,  fifth  Lord  Belhaven ;  Robert,  a  major  in  the  army  in 
the  expedition  to  Carthagcna  under  Lord  Cat  heart  in  1741, 
who  alio  died  unmarried  in  1743;  and  Margaret,  married  to 
Alexander  Baird,  son  of  Sir  William  Baird  of  Newbyth. 

John,  fourth  Lord  Belhaven,  succeeded  bis  father  in  1721. 
He  was  general  of  the  mint,  and  one  of  the  trustees  for  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  trade,  manufactures,  and 
fisheries  in  Scotland.  He  died  unmarried  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  28th  August,  1764. 

James,  fifth  Lord  Belhaven,  succeeded  his  brother.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1727  he  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
solicitor  to  the  boards  ot  excise  and  customs,  and  on  the  abo- 
lition of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747  be  was  appointed 
sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Haddington.  He  died  at 
bieL  25th  January  1777. 

The  titlo  remained  some  years  subsequently 
By  virtue  of  an  entail  executed  by  the  second  I/n 
17th  October  1701,  confirmed  by  fifth  lord  by 
entail  of  14th  May  1765,  the  husbands  of  the  heirs  female 
being  excluded  from  inheriting  the  property,  and  tho  whole 
male  descendants  of  the  second  lord's  father,  Lord  Prcas- 
mannan,  having  entirely  failed,  the  family  estates,  of  great 
value,  devolved  upon  Mrs  Mary  Hamilton  Nisbet  of  Pen- 
caitland,  Saltcoats,  and  Dechmont,  wife  of  William  Nisbct. 
Esq.  of  Dirletou.  Sho  was  accordingly  served  heir  to  James, 
fifth  Lord  Belhaven,  3d  December,  1783.  The  whole  male 
descendants  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bamcleuth,  from  whom 
the  second  lord  sprang,  having  likewise  failed,  the  title  of 
I  •■!- i  Belhaven  and  Stenton  devolved  on  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Wishaw,  he  being  the  nearest  male  heir  existing  in  the  colla- 
teral line  of  John,  second  Lord  Belhaven.  according  to  the 
of  descent  established  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
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By  this  course  of  descent,  it  is  settled  that  in  the  case  of  three 
brothers,  should  the  middle  brother  fail,  the  younger,  and  not 
the  elder,  is  entitled  to  suiwni  as  heir  male. 

The  title  of  I>jrd  Belhaven  wss  assumed  by  William 
Hamilton,  captain  of  the  41th  regiment  of  foot,  lineal  descen- 
dant and  heir  male  of  John  Hamilton  of  Cllnes*,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  he  voted  at  the  general  election  in 
1790  a*  l-ord  Belhaven.  An  objection  was  taken  to  his  right, 
and  evidence  was  given  that  there  were  male  descendants  of 
the  body  of  William  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers:  consequently  the  character  of  heir  male 
whatever  of  John,  second  Lord  Belhaven,  the  patentee  of 
176,5,  could  not  belong  to  the  gentleman  who  had  assumed 
the  title  and  voted  at  the  election.  This  argument  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Attorney-General,  attending  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  and  the  Lords'  Committee  of  Privileges,  on  6th  June 
1793,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  votes  given  at  the  elec- 
tion by  the  said  Captain  Hamilton,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Belhaven,  were  not  good,  and  this  resolution  was  confirmed 
by  the  house  of  peers.  Soon  after,  William  Hamilton  of 
Wishaw,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Robert  already  mentioned  as 
tho  nearest  male  heir,  who  had  died  in  1784,  presented  to  the 
king  a  petition,  claiming  the  title,  honours,  and  dignity  of 
Lord  Belhaven ;  which  petition  was,  as  is  customary,  referred 
to  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Lords'  Committee  of  Privileges. 
I  Tie  chum  was  decided  in  his  favour  in  1799. 

Robert  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  who,  as  above  explained,  on 
the  death  of  James,  fifth  Lord  Belhaven,  in  1777,  became,  in 
the  legal  curse  of  succession,  entitled  to  the  honours,  was  of 
right  the  sixth  Urd  Belhaven,  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
title.  He  married  at  Edinburgh,  1st  February  1764,  Susan, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmiln,  in  Fife, 
Bnmiiet,  and  by  her,  who  died  9th  January  1789,  he  hud 
three  sons  and  five  daughters;  the  younger  children  taking 
the  style  of  Honourable,  as  their  father  was  legally  entitled  to 
the  peerage  of  Belhaven. 

The  eldest  son,  William,  seventh  Lord  Belhaven,  was  born 
13th  January  1765.  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1784,  but 
did  not  assume  the  title  till  the  decision  of  the  house  of  peers 
in  his  favour  in  1799.  His  lordship  was  an  officer  in  the 
third,  or  king's  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  afterwards  colonel 
of  the  Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire  Fencible  cavalry,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Royal  Ijinarkshire  Militia.  He  mar- 
ried at  Edinburgh,  3d  March  1789,  Penelope,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Ronald  Macdonald  of  Clanronald  in  Invemess-shire. 
and  had  issue  two  sons  and  live  daughters,  namely,  Robert 
Montgomery,  eighth  Lord  Belhaven ;  Hon.  William,  Fast  In- 
dia Company's  service,  born  in  1797,  married  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Mendeo,  widow  of  J.  P.  Mendes,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1838; 
Hon.  Penelope;  Hon.  Susan-Mary,  married  16th  November, 
1820,  to  Peter  Ramsay,  Esq.,  Banker,  Edinburgh;  Hon. 
Flora;  Hon.  Jean,  and  Hon.  Bcthiu. 

Robert  Montgomery  Hamilton,  eighth  Lord  Belhaven,  was 
born  in  1793,  and  succeeded  his  father,  on  his  death,  in  1814- 
He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
peerage,  and  in  1831  was  created  Baron  Hamilton  of  Wiahaw, 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  many  succes- 
sive years  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  always  reappointed  under  the 
Whig  administration;  Vioo-lioutenant  and  Convener  of  the 
county  of  Lanark.  Ho  married,  in  1815,  Hamilton,  second 
daughter  of  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shswfield,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Hamilton  of  I'encaitland,  Saltcoats,  &c. ;  without  is- 
?ue.  Heir  presumptive  to  the  title  believed  to  be  James 
Hamilton,  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Hamilton,  who,  as  al- 
ready stated,  died  in  1838. 


BELIIAVEN,  second  Lord,  whose  own  name 
was  John  Hamilton,  a  distinguished  patriot,  was 
born  July  6,  1C56.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ro- 
bert Hamilton  of  Barncluith,  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Pressmannan,  as  stated  above ;  and  he  married 
Margaret,  grand-danghtcr  of  the  first  Lord  Belha- 
ven, who  died  in  1679.  After  his  accession  to  the 
title  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  pnblic  affairs, 
and  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  Charles  the  Second's 
government  in  Scotland.  In  the  Scots  parliament 
of  1681,  when  the  act  for  the  test  was  brought 
forward,  Lord  Belhaven  declared  "  that  he  saw  a 
very  good  act  for  securing  our  religion  from  one 
another  among  the  subjects  themselves;  but  he 
did  not  see  an  act  for  securing  our  religion  against 
a  popish  or  fanatical  successor  to  the  Crown." 
For  these  words,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  King's  Advocate 
declared  that  there  was  matter  for  an  accusation 
of  treason  against  Mm.  But  a  few  days  thereafter 
his  lordship  was,  on  his  submission,  restored  to 
liberty. 

After  the  Revolution,  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  iu  London,  held  in  January 
1689,  and  concurred  iu  the  address  to  tho  Prince 
of  Orange  to  assume  the  government.  He  was 
present  in  the  subsequent  Convention  of  Estates, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  settling  of -the  Crown 
upon  William  aud  Mary.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  new  king's  privy  councillors  for  Scotland, 
and  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  register.  At  the  battle  of  Killic- 
crankie,  July  27,  1689,  he  commanded  a  troop  of 
horse.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was 
continued  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1704  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury, which  office  he  only  held  a  year. 

When  the  treaty  of  union  with  England  was 
under  discussion,  Lord  Belhaven  was  one  of  those 
who  principally  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  measure:  and  his 
nervous  and  cloqueut  speeches  on  the  occasion  arc 
preserved  in  various  publications.  In  1708,  when 
the  Pretender,  assisted  by  the  French,  attempted 
to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland,  Lord  Belhaven 
was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the  5n- 
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vasion,  aud  conveyed  to  London.  His  high  spirit 
burst  at  the  disgrace,  and  lie  died  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  June  21,  1708,  immediately  after  his 
release  from  imprisonment.  A  contemporary 
writer  says  that  lie  was  of  a  good  stature,  well 
Bet,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  a  graceful  and  manly 
presence;  had  a  quick  conception,  wilh  a  ready 
and  masculine  expression,  and  was  steady  in  his 
principles,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  portrait  of  his  lordship  from  oue  in 
Pinkerton's  Scottish  Gallery 


The  following  are  J>ord  Bclhavcn  s  publications, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  has  been  ndmitted  into  Wal- 
pole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors: 

An  Advice  to  the  Fiirmcrs  of  East  Lothian  to  Cultivate 
nnd  Improve  their  Grounds. 

Hi»  »|-eech  in  the  Scots  IVrliament  concerning  the  union, 
published  in  1700 

Memorable  Speeches  in  tlie  Last  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
170G  reprinted  in  17?3. 

BELL,  surname  of,  sec  Sltpi-kmbxt. 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.I),  and  LL.D.,  founder  of 
the  Madras  sjstcm  of  education,  born  at  St.  Au- 
drews  in  1753,  was  educated  in  the  university  there. 
Some  part  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  America, 
and  bavingentcrcd  into  holy  orders,  in  1789  he  went 
to  India  as  chaplain  to  the  Hon.  E.  I  Company  at 


Fort -George,  and  minister  of  St.  Mary's  at 
Madras.  Whilst  in  this  capacity  he  was  led  by 
circumstances  to  the  formation  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  education,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  early  acknowledged.  Having  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  the  Military  Mule 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Company  at  that  station,  he  introduced  the  plan  of 
mutual  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves,  and  it 
is  highly  honourable  to  his  character  that  he 
declined  to  receive  the  remuneration  of  1,200 
pagodas  (£480)  allowed  by  the  Company  as  the 
salary  of  the  snjierintendent ;  the  institution  being 
supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  this  pleasing  duty,  that  he 
invented  that  excellent  plan  of  instruction  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Madras  System 
of  elementary  education.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1797,  on  account  of  his  health.  On  leav- 
ing India,  the  directors  of  the  asylum  passed  a 
resolution  for  providing  him  a  free  passage  home, 

and  judicious  regulations  which  he  had  established, 
the  institution  had  been  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  promising  utility,  far  excecdiug 
what  the  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  sug- 
gested at  the  time  of  its  establishment ;  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  their  fullest  approbation  for  his 
zealous  aud  disinterested  conduct."  Soon  after 
ids  arrival  in  England,  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  1  An  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at 
the  Male  Asylum  of  Madras ;  suggesting  a  System 
by  which  a  Schpol  or  Family  may  teach  itself, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or 
Parent.'  In  1798  his  system  was  adopted  in  St. 
Botolph's,  Aldgate,  and  in  the  Kendal  Schools  of 
Industry.  The  system,  indeed,  has  been  found  to 
work  so  well  in  practice,  that  it  has  since  been 
adopted  in  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  there  were,  in  1833,  M  tea 
thousand  schools,  without  any  legislative  assist- 
ance, wherein  six  hundred  thousand  children  were 
educated  by  voluntary  aid  and  charity ;"  and  the 
number  has  been  every  year  since  then  on  the 
increase.  The  most  gratifying  testimonials  were 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  proof  of  the  cxccllence 
of  his  plan.  These  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  not  only  from  the  highest  qnartere  in 
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this  country,  but  from  several  government*  and 
learned  bodies  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  A  vast  improvement  in  the  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  found 
to  take  place  wherever  his  system  is  adopted;  and 
the  labours  of  this  illustrious  individual  well  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  was  not 
propounded  till  the  year  1803,  and  in  his  early 
publications  he  not  only  admitted  the  priority  of 
Dr.  Bell's  system,  but  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  some  improvements  which  he  had 
grafted  on  his  own  ;  although  he  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  claim  the  whole  merit  of  the 
invention  to  himself.  The  original  discovery, 
however,  is  now  universally  allowed  to  belong  to 
Dr.  Bell,  11  who,"  in  Lancaster's  own  words,  41  so 
nobly  gave  up  his  time  and  liberal  -alary,  that  he 
might  perfect  that  institution,  (the  Male  Asylum 
at  Madras,)  which  flourished  greatly  under  his 
fostering  care."  The  evening  of  Dr.  Bell's  pious 
and  useful  life  was  pa^cd  at  Cheltenham,  where 
his  benevolence  and  many  virtues  gained  him  the 
affection  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which, 
with  the  generous  feelings  which  ever  actuated 
him,  he  bequeathed  for  educational  purposes  to 
several  institutions  in  Scotland.  To  his  native 
city  of  St.  Andrews  he  left  £10,000,  besides  a  sum 
of  £50,000  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a 
new  college  there.  Altogether  he  distributed  no 
less  n  sum  than  £120,000  among  various  natioual 
institutions  and  public  charities.  The  mastership 
of  Sherboru  Hospital,  Durham,  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Bishop  Barrington.  He  was  also  a  fellow 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1819  ho  received  a  l'rebcudal 
Stall  at  Westminster.  Among  the  valuable  works 
which,  in  his  later  years,  he  published  on  the  system 
of  education,  were  'The  Elements  of  Tuition; 
'  The  English  School ;'  and  '  Mutual  Tuition  and 
Moral  Discipline,  or  a  Manual  of  Instructions  for 
conducting  schools  through  the  agency  of  the 
scholars  themselves,  for  the  use  of  Schools  nnd 
Families.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
Object  and  Importance  of  the  Madras  system  of 
Education,  a  brief  Exposition  of  the  Principles  on 
which  it  is  founded;  and  an  historical  sketch  of  its 


Rise,  Progress,  and  Results.'  The  seventh  edition 
of  the  latter  work  appeared  in  1823.  These  will 
ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  educa- 
tional department  of  our  national  literature.  Dr. 
Bell  died  at  Lindsay  cottage,  Cheltenham,  January 
27,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  passed  tho  following  resolu- 
tion at  its  first  meeting  after  his  decease:  "That 
the  committee  having  learnt  that  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  remove  from  this  present  life  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  the  superintendent  of  the  Society's 
schools,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pay  a 
public  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  education,  which,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, has  been  productive  of  incalculable  benefits 
to  this  church  and  nation ;  and  that,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood that  his  remains  are  to  be  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  secretary  be  directed  tc 
ascertain  the  day  fixed  for  his  interment,  and 
communicate  the  same  to  the  committee  for  the 
iufermation  of  snch  members  as  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend."  In  the  funeral  procession  were 
the  carriages  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  several  bishops  and  persons  of  distinction. 
The  followiug  is  a  list  of  Dr  Bell's  works : 

A  Sermon  on  tho  Education  of  the  Poor  on  on  improved 
system.    1807,  8ro. 

An  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Aiyluni  of 
Madras;  suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  school  or  family 
may  teach  itself,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or 
Parent.    London,  1797,  8vo 

An  Analysis  or  tho  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  Eg- 
more,  near  Madras,  suggesting  a  scheme  fur  the  better  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws,  by  converting  School*  for  the 
lower  orders  of  youth  into  Schools  of  Industry.  Lond.  1737, 
8vo.    3d.  edit  1807,  8vo. 

Instructions  for  conducting  Schools  on  the  Madras  System. 
Lond.  1799,  12mo.    3d.  edit.  1812,  l'.'mo. 

The  Madras  School;  or  Elements  of  Tuition,  comprising  an 
Analysis  of  an  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  tho  Male 
Asylum.  Madras,  with  its  Facts,  Proofs,  and  Illustration*. 
Lond.  1X08,  8vo. 

National  Education;  or,  a  short  account  of  tho  Effort* 
which  have  been  made  to  educate  the  Children  of  the  Poor, 
nconrding  to  the  new  System  of  Education  invented  by  Dr. 
Bell;  including  an  account  of  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
National  Society,  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  National 
Education.    1812,  12mo. 

Lndus  Litororius;  or  Elements  of  Tuition.  Part  iii.  1815, 
8vo. 

Brief  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction  and  Discipline. 
The  English  School. 

Mutual  Tuition  and  Moral  Discipline.    7th  edition.  1823. 
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BELL,  Bknjamin,  an  eminent  surgeon,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  fanner,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in 
1749.    His  father,  Mr.  George  Bell,  had  in  his 
youth  been  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade;  but. 
having  met  with  serious  losses,  and  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  took  a  farm  in  Eskdtile,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Buccleuch,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.   Benjamin  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
the  rector  of  which  was  Dr.  George  Chapman, 
author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  education,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  the  classical  instruction  of 
his  scholars.    The  estate  of  Blackctt  House  in 
Dumfries-shire,  which  for  several  centuries  had 
belonged  to  his  progenitors,  having  devolved 
on  him  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  lie 
gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  disinterested  ge- 
nerosity by  disposing  of  it,  and  applying  the 
I    sum  received  for  it  in  educating  himself  and  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family — fourteen  in  num- 
ber.    After  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 
Hill,  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  Dumfries,  in  176(j 
he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  upon  his 
medical  studies.    In  due  time  he  passed  the  usual 
examinations  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh.  In  1770  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  re- 
maining in  each  capital  for  several  months,  in 
order  to  improve  himself  in  surgery.    In  1772  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  professional  duties.   Both  as  a  skilful 
operator  and  consulting  surgeon,  his  reputation 
soon  rose  very  high,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
established  in  an  extensive  practice.    In  1778  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  System  of  Sur- 
gery.  The  remaining  volumes  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, until  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  six 
volumes  8vo,  in  1788.   For  this  work  there  was 
an  extensive  demand,  and  it  reached  to  seven  edi- 
tions, the  last  of  which  was  much  improved,  and 
had  an  additional  volume.   In  1703  ho  published 
a  treatise  on  Gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  year  following 
a  'Treatise  on  Hydrocele,'  but  these  were  never 
very  popular.   He  died  April  4,  1806.    A  portrait 
of  him,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
engraved  by  Beugo,  appeared  in  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine for  1801.   The  subjoined  is  from  Kay ; 


He  had  married,  in  1774,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Hamilton,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  nniver- 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons. 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  advocate,  procurator  for  tho 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  his  2d  son.  See  SUPM.K  • 
m ext, — Bell,  surname  of.    Dr.  Bell's  works  are- 

Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Management  ot'  I'lcers,  with  n 
Dissertation  on  White  Swelling*  of  the  Joints,  and  an  Em*J 
on  the  Surgical  treatment  of  Inflammation  and  iu  conse- 
quences.   Kdin.  1778,  Hvo.   3d.  edit.  1784,  modi  enlarged. 

A  System  of  Surgery.  Edin.  1783,  rol.  i..  8vo.  Vols.  ii. 
and  iii.  1784.  Vol.  it.  1785,  8va  VoL  v.  1787.  Vol.  W. 
and  last,  1788.  8vo.  A  new  edition,  1792,  6  vols.  Bvo. 
Another  edition,  17!>fi.  7  vol*.  8vo. 

Treatise  on  the  Gonorrhea  Virulenta,  mid  Lues  Veneres, 
Kdin.  1798,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele,  or  Snrc»cele,  or  Cancer,  und 
other  Diseases  of  the  Testes.    Kdin.  IJiH,  Hvo. 

Three  Essays;  on  Taxation  of  Income;  on  tho  National 
Debt;  tin-  I 'lib  lie  Funds,  &c    Edin.  17M,  8ro. 

Essays  on  agriculture,  with  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and  gene> 
ml  improvement  of  Land  in  Great  Britain.    Edin.  1802,  8ro. 

Case  of  Epilepsy  considerably  relieved  by  Flowers  of  Zinc. 
Med.  Com.  t  p.  2<«1.  1773. 

Case  in  which  some  of  the  Vertebra:  were  found  dissolved, 
lb.  iii.  p.  82.  177$. 

BELL,  John,  of  Antennony,  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, the  son  of  Patrick  Bell,  who  inherited  that 
estate  from  an  honourable  line  of  ancestors,  and  ot 
Anabcl  Stirling,  daughter  of  Mungo  Stirling  of 
Craigbarnet.  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Campsic, 
Stirlingshire,  (where  his  paternal  estate  was  situ- 
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I     ated,)  in  1691.   He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  having  chosen  the  medical  profession,  he 

!  passed  physician  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  soon  after  resolved  to  travel.  Of  his 
motives  for  doing  so  he  has  himself  informed  us,  in 
the  preface  to  his  interesting  book  of  travels,  in 
which  he  says,  "  In  my  youth  I  had  a  strong  de- 
sire of  seeing  foreign  parts,  to  satisfy  which  incli- 
nation, after  having  obtained,  from  some  persons  of 
worth,  recommendatory  letters  to  Dr.  Areskiue, 
chief  physician  and  privy  counsellor  to  the  Czar 
Peter  the  First,  1  embarked  at  London  in  the  month 
of  July  1714,  on  Ismrd  the  Prosperity  of  Ramsgate, 
Captain  Emerson,  for  St.  Petersburg."  On  Bell's 
arrival  he  was  introduced  to  Peter  the  Great,  who 
at  that  very  time  was  preparing  an  embassy  to 
Persia;  and  Dr.  Areskiue  having  recommended 
him,  as  one  skilled  in  surgery  and  physic,  to  Ar- 
temy  Petrovieh  Valeiisky,  the  person  chosen  to  go 
to  the  Persian  court  as  Russian  ambassador,  he 
was  immediately  engaged  as  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian to  the  expedition.  On  the  15th  July  1715 
the  embassy  left  St.  Petersburg.  "That  city," 
he  says,  "  which  has  since  grown  so  considerable, 
■  was  then  in  its  infamy,  having  been  founded  only 
ten  or  eleven  yenrs  before."    They  proceeded  to 

j  Moscow,  and  thence  to  Cazan,  where  the  severity 
of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  remain  till  June 
4.  1716.  They  next  sailed  down  the  Wolga  to 
Astracan,  and  then  went  by  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Derbent,  and  proceeded  by  Taurus  and  Saba  to 
Ispahan;  where  they  arrived  March  18.  1717. 
After  remaining  in  that  city  about  six  months, 

i  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which  they  reached  December  30,  1718.  In  these 
long  journeys  Bell  found  ample  gratification  for 
his  "strong  desire  of  seeing  foreigu  parts,"  as  well 
as  for  his  spirit  of  adventure ;  and,  accordingly, 

I  the  account  which  he  published  of  the  places  he 
visited,  and  th»  scenes  he  passed  through,  is  full 
of  interest.  At  the  close  of  it  he  informs  his  read- 
ers, that  in  spite  of  the  Swedish  war,  in  which  the 
Czar  was  then  engaged,  the  Russian  capital  had 
been  so  improved  and  beautified  during  his  ab- 
sence, that  he  scarcely  knew  it  again.  On  his 
arrival  he  learnt,  to  his  great  grief,  that  his  pa- 
tron, Dr.  Areskine,  w  as  dead  ;  but  Peter  the  Great 
being  about  to  send  a  grand  embassy  to  China, 


he  was  recommended  by  Valcnsky  to  Leoff  Vasi- 
lovich  Ismayiufr,  the  ambassador  appointed  to  go 
to  Pekin,  w  ho  readily  engaged  his  services.  They 
departed  from  St.  Petersburg.  July  14,  1719,  and 
travelled  by  Moscow,  and  through  Siberia  and  the 
great  Tartar  deserts,  to  the  celebrated  wall  of 
China,  arriving  at  Pekin  "  after  a  tedious  journey 
of  sixteen  months."  They  quitted  the  Chinese 
capital  March  2,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow 
January  5,  1722.  His  account  of  this  journey, 
and  particularly  his  description  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  book.  Peter  the 
Great  haying  concluded  peace  with  Sweden,  re- 
solved to  assist  the  Shah  of  Persia  against  the 
Afghans,  who  had  invaded  his  territories,  and 
seized  upon  Candahar  aud  other  provinces  on  the 
frontiers.  In  May  1722,  Bell,  whose  services 
were  engaged  in  this  expedition,  accompanied  the 
Czar  and  his  empress  with  the  army  to  Derbent,  a 
celebrated  pass  between  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian  sea.  He  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  December  1722.  During  their  march 
homewards  the  Russians  were  much  annoyed  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  half-savage  mountain 
tribes ;  aud  Peter  and  his  empress  were  frequently 
exposed  to  great  danger  on  the  journey.  In  his 
account  of  this  expedition,  Bell  gives  a  brief  but 
excellent  description  of  Tzcrcassia,  or  Circassia. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Bell  revisited  his  paternal  estate 
in  Scotland,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and 
seems  to  have  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  about 
1734.  In  17:17,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
which  Russia  was  then  engaged  with  Turkey,  he 
was  singled  out  as  the  Attest  person  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople to  treat  of  peace,  the  Czar  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities.  This  mission  he  under- 
took at  the  desire  of  Count  Osterman,  grand 
chancellor  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Rondeau,  British 
minister  at  the  Russian  court.  Quitting  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, December  6,  1787,  he  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople w  ith  only  one  servant  who  could  speak 
the  Turkish  language.  He  returned  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  May  17,  1738.  He  seems  to  have 
afterwards  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  continued  for  some  years.  About 
1746  he  married  Mary  Peters,  a  Russian  lady,  and 
in  1747  returned  to  Scotland.    The  latter  part  oi 
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his  active  life  was  spent  in  ease  and  affluence  on 
his  estate.  He  is  described  as  a  warm-hearted 
and  benevolent  person  ;  and  such  was  his  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  that  he  obtained  from  his  friends 
the  title  of  "  Honest  John  Bell."    He  died  at  An- 


nal  kept  by  M.  de  Lange,  attach,  to  the  embassy 
to  Pekin.  was  published  on  the  continent,  where 
it  became  very  popular.  —  j If  Crie's  History  of 
Glasgow  — Quarterly  Revietcfor  1817. 
BELL,  John,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anato- 


termony,  July  1, 1780,  at  the  age  of  89.  Although  mist,  the  first  who.  in  Scotland,  successfully  ap- 
fond  of  talking  about  his  journeys  and  adventures,  plied  the  science  of  anatomy  to  practical  surgery, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  desire  to  pub-  |  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  May  12,  1763.  His  pa- 
lish his  travels,  till  urged  to  it  by  one  distinguished  j  ternal  grandfather  was  minister  of  Gladsmuir  in 
friend.    In  his  preface,  dated  Oct.  I,  1762,  he  tells  [  East  Lothian ;  and  he  was  the  second  son  of  tho 


us  that  about  four  years  before,  "  spending  some 
days  at  the  honsc  of  a  right  honourable  and  most 
honoured  friend,"  his  travels  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  he  was  pressed  to  prepare  his 
work  for  publication,  which  he  diffidently  consented 


Rev.  William  Bell,  who,  while  very  young,  was 
induced  to  become  a  member,  and  afterwards  a 
minister,  of  the  episcopalian  church  in  Edinburgh. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Morrice,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Bishop  White.    There  were  eight  children  of 


to.   The  work,  under  the  title  of  'Travels  from   the  marriage,  and  of  these  four  distinguished  them 


St.  Petersburg  in  Russia  to  Various  Parts  in  Asia,' 
2  vols.  4to,  was  published  by  subscription  in  Glas- 
gow in  1763.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  1817,  who  styles  this  work  "the  best  model 
perhaps  for  travel-writing  in  the  English  language," 
adds  in  a  note :— u  For  many  years  after  Mr.  Bell 
ret nmed  from  his  travels,  he  used  to  amuse  his 
friends  with  accounts  of  what  he  had  seen,  re- 


selves  in  their  respective  professions,  namely,  bis 
eldest  brother,  Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  Advocate,  pro- 
fessor of  conveyancing  to  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  author  of  the  Scots  Law  Dictionary, 
and  of  several  other  works  on  the  law  of  Scotland, 
who  died  in  1816;  John  Bell,  the  subject  of  this 
article;  George  Joseph  Bell,  E.«q..  Advocate,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Scots  law  in  the  nniversitv  of  Edin- 


freshing  his  recollection  from  a  simple  diary  of  oc-  i  burgh,  appointed  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of 
enrrencea  and  observations  The  earl  Granville,  Session,  in  1831,  and  author  of  Commentaries  on 
then  president  of  the  council,  on  hearing  some  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  of  whom  a  notice  imnicdi- 


his  adventures,  prevailed  on  him  to  throw  his 
notes  together  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which, 
when  done,  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  sent  the 
manuscript  to  Dr.  Robertson,  with  a  particular 
request  that  he  would  revise  and  put  it  into  a  fit 


ately  follows  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S.,  Lon- 
don, a  distinguished  anatomist,  a  memoir  of  whom 
is  also  subsequently  given. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  told,  to 
account  for  John's  being  educated  for  the  medical 


state  for  the  press.  The  literary  avocations  of  the  profession.  About  a  month  before  his  birth,  his 
Scottish  historian  at  that  time  not  allowing  him  I  father,  then  59  years  old,  had  submitted  to  an 
to  undertake  the  task,  he  recommended  Mr.  Bar-  operation  for  the  cure  of  stone,  and  his  gratitude 
mn,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  for  the  relief  he  had  experienced  led  him  to  devote 
on  this  gentleman  consulting  Dr.  Robertson  as  to  to  the  cause  of  medicine,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  style  and  the  book  of  travels  which  he  would  !  the  talent  of  the  son,  born  while  he  was  recovering 
recommend  him  to  adopt  for  his  guide,  the  histo-  i  from  that  severe  malady.  John  Bell,  after  recciv- 
rian  replied,  '  Take  Gulliver's  Travels  for  your  iug  his  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
model,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong.'  He  did  so,  became  the  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wood, 
and  '  Bell's  Travels '  have  all  the  simplicity  of  surgeon  there.    He  entered  on  his  medical  studies 


Gulliver,  wi;h  the  advantage  which  truth  always 
carries  over  fiction."  The  latter  part  of  this  story 
it  very  unlikely.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  is  an 
evidence  that  the  book  was  Bell's  own  composi- 
tion. Of  Bell's  work  there  have  been  various  edi- 
tions; and  a  French  translation,  Including  a  Jour- 


with  enthusiasm,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  both  in  midwifery  and  chemistry. 
The  Edinburgh  university  at  that  period  could 
boast  of  possessing  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
professors  in  Europe.  Of  these  Dr.  Black,  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  the  second  Dr.  Monro,  were  the  most 
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eminent.  Bell  studied  auatomy  under  the  latter, 
and  it  was  while  attending  his  classes  that  the 
idea  of  teaching  the  application  of  anatomy  to 
surgery,  a  branch  of  medical  instruction  which 
was  overlooked  by  Monro,  first  suggested  itself 
to  him.  Before  entering  on  his  professional 
career,  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  Russia 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he 
began  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  anatomy.  In 
1790  he  built  a  theatre  in  Surgeons'  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  carried  on  dissections,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  museum.  This  establishment 
of  a  separate  school  on  his  part  was  considered  at 
the  time  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
professors.  In  1793  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  'Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,'  consisting 
of  a  description  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Joints. 
In  1797  appeared  the  second  volume,  coutaiuiiig 
the  Heart  and  Arteries;  and  in  1802  the  third 
volume,  containing  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  An- 
atomy of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  Being  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  into  his  lectures  remarks  derogatory  to 
Dr.  Monro's  eminence  as  an  anatomist,  as  well  as  of 
criticising  severely  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell's  system  of 
surgery,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  1799,  en- 
titled (Ueview  of  the  Writings  of  John  Kelt,  Esq 
by  Jonathan  Dawplucker;'  which,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  eulogising  the  first  volume  of  his  Anatomy, 
represented  him  as  a  plagiarist,  and  vindicated 
Dr.  Monro  aud  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  from  his  un- 
favourable observations.  The  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  supposed  to  be  some  friend  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  John  Bell  replied  by  publishing  a  second  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  under  the  same  name  of  Jona- 
than Dawplucker,  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell, 
in  which  he  retaliated  in  a  similar  strain  on  the  lat- 
ter's  system  of  surgery,  which  from  that  time  quite 
lost  its  popularity  with  the  students.  In  1796  he 
was  induced,  by  the  increase  of  his  practice,  to 
discontinue  his  lectures,  in  which  his  brother 
Charles  had  been  for  some  time  united  with  him; 
the  one  taking  the  surgical  and  the  other  the  ana- 
tomical department.  About  this  time  the  dispute 
as  to  the  right  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeous  in  Edinburgh  to  perform  opera- 
tions In  the  Royal  Infirmary,  engrossed  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  that  city  almost  exclusively,  and 


led  to  much  bad  feeling  among  them.  By  the  new 
system  adopted  in  the  surgical  attendance  at  the 
Infirmary,  principally  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Bell,  whose  expertness  as  an 
operator  was  universally  acknowledged,  was  with 
his  pupils  excluded  from  that  institution.  To  the 
memorial  given  in  by  Dr.  James  Gregory  to  the 
managers  of  the  Infirmary  on  this  occasion,  he 
wrote  an  answer  which  was  published  in  1800. 
He  likewise  made  an  appeal  personally  to  the 
board  of  the  Infirmary,  at  the  same  time  produc- 
ing, as  evidence  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  his 
system  of  teaching,  six  folio  books  filled  with  sur- 
gical drawings  and  cases.  But  his  remonstrance 
proving  ineffectual,  he  brought  the  question  before 
the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  managers  had  the 
power  to  exclude  him  from  the  Infirmary,  and  it 
was  decided  against  him.  In  this  unfortunate 
controversy  both  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Bell  were 
indefatigable  in  writing  against  each  other;  the 
principal  work  produced  by  Bell  on  the  subject 
being  '  Letters  on  Professional  Character  and  , 
Manners,'  addressed  to  Dr.  Gregory,  and  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1810 ;  which  is  conceived 
in  a  tone  of  great  bitterness  and  sarcasm.  In 
1798  he  went  to  Yarmouth,  and  passed  some 
weeks  among  the  men  belonging  to  Lord  Duncan's 
fleet  who  had  been  wounded  at  Campcrdown  j 
applying  himself  with  his  accustomed  activity  to 
the  cure  of  the  sufferers.  In  1803,  when  Great 
Britain  was  threatened  by  Buonaparte  with  in- 
vasion, he  made  an  offer  to  government  for  the 
embodying  of  a  corps  of  young  men  to  be  in- 
structed in  military  surgery,  and  in  the  duties  of 
the  camp  and  hospital,  with  the  view  of  their 
being  of  service  in  defence  of  the  country.  The 
offer  was  first  accepted,  but  subsequently  declined. 
He  now  devoted  himself  with  increased  zeal  to  his 
practice,  which  was  very  extensive,  his  works  and 
his  high  character  as  an  operator  and  consulting 
surgeon  having  made  his  name  celebrated  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  continent.  In  1805 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Congalton,  a  re- 
tired physician  of  Edinburgh,  but  had  no  family. 
Early  in  1816  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
seems  never  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  accident.  His  constitution  was 
never  very  strong,  and  his  health  having  very 
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much  declined,  he  was  induced,  in  tbe  autumn  of 
that  year,  to  travel  ou  the  continent.  After  visit- 
ing Paris  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  ultimately 
arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  died  of  dropsy,  April 
15,  1820,  In  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
course  of  his  last  journey  he  had  made  notes  of 
his  '  Observations  on  Italy,'  which  were  published 
by  his  widow  after  his  decease,  edited  by  the  late 
Bishop  Sandford  of  Edinburgh.  This  work  shows 
that  he  possessed  talents  for  general  literature  of 
a  very  superior  order,  which  required  only  culti- 
vation to  have  made  him  as  eminent  iu  this  de- 
partment as  his  professional  attainments  had  ren- 
dered him  distinguished  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere. 

Mr.  Bell  was  under  the  middle  size,  bnt  ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned.  He  was  of  a  gener- 
ous disposition,  lively  temperament,  and  indepen- 
dent character.  In  the  fine  arts  his  tastes  had 
been  highly  cultivated.  His  anatomical  drawings 
were  remarkable  for  the  correctness  and  skill  with 
which  they  were  executed.  His  musical  par 
ties  were  celebrated  in  their  day.  Although  his 
income  was  large,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  his  style 
of  living,  which  demanded  an  expenditure  greater 
than  his  resources  could  at  all  times  meet ;  hence 
he  was  sometimes  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 

;  embarrassment.  Endowed  with  varied  talents, 
and  possessing  great  energy  and  industry,  with 
uncommon  facility  in  communicating  his  ideas, 

i  and  singular  acuteness  and  discrimination  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  all  knowledge  essential  to  surgical 
science,  this  emineut  man  had  yet  little  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  but  small  patience  with  the 
prejudices  which  society  and  the  profession  con- 
tinued to  retain.  Popular  and  eloquent  as  a 
lecturer,  he  was  an  entertaining  ami  instructive 
writer,  and  an  acute  and  powerful  controversialist, 
though  often  severe  and  bitter  in  his  remarks,  even 
beyond  his  intention  and  wish. 
The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works  ; 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body;  vol.  i.  containing  the 
Bonn,  Muscles,  and  Joint*.  Edin.  1793,  8vo.  Vol.  ii.  con- 
taining the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Edin.  1797,  8vo.  Vol.  iii. 
containing  the  anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Description  of  the 
course  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear,  1803.  Complete  edition,  with  plates  by  Charles  Bell, 
third  edition,  1811,  8to. 

Engravings,  explaining  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Mnaclea, 
and  Joints,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  Author.  Edin.  1794. 
4to.    Second  edition,  1804,  4to.    1813.  4to. 


Engravings  of  the  Arteries,  illustrating  the  second  volume 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  royal  4to,  1801;  3d 
edition,  8vo.  1810. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds.  Edin. 
1795,  2  vols.  8vo.    3d.  od.  1812. 

Answer,  for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory, on  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.    Edin.  1800,  8vo. 

Memorial  concerning  the  Present  State  of  Military  Surgery. 
Edin.  1800,  8vo. 

Tie  Principles  of  Surgery.  Vol.  i.  of  the  Ordinary  Duties 
of  the  Surgeon ;  containing  the  Principles  of  Surgrrv  as  they 
relate  to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  Fistulas;  Aneurisms,  and 
Wounded  Arteries;  Fractures  of  the  Limbs;  and  tho  Duties 
of  the  Military  and  Hospital  Surgeon ;  with  plates,  accurately 
coloured  from  Nature.  Edin.  1801,  4to.  Vol.  ii.  containing 
the  Operations  of  Surgery,  viz.,  The  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
of  tbe  Skull  and  Brain ;  in  the  form  of  Discourses  on  the 
Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Skull ;  tbe  Structure  and  Dis- 
eases of  tho  Brain;  on  Apoplexy,  Palsy,  Hydrocephalus, 
Phrenzy,  the  various  Species  of  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  and 
the  Operation  of  Trepan.  Edin.  1806,  4to.  Vol.  iii.  being 
Consultations  ami  Operations  on  tbe  more  important  Surgical 
Diseases,  containing  a  series  of  Cases,  calculated  to  illustrate 
chiefly  the  Doctrine  of  Tumours,  and  other  irregular  parts  of 
Surgery:  and  to  instruct  the  young  Surgeon  how  to  form  hit 
Prognosis,  and  plan  his  Operations.  37  plates.  Edin.  1807, 4  to. 

Letters  on  Professional  Character  and  Manners,  on  the 
Education  of  a  Surgeon,  and  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
Physician,  addressed  to  James  Gregory,  M.D.  Edin.  1810,  8vo. 

Observstions  on  Italy.  Posthumous  work,  edited  by 
Bishop  Sandford  of  Edinburgh. 

BELL,  George  Joseph,  author  of  4  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  and  other  legal  works,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  horn  at  Fountain- 
bridge,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1770.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  passed 
advocate  in  1791.  Ho  early  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  mercantile  law,  a  department  of 
Scottish  jurisprudence  at  that  time  almost  unre- 
garded. His  investigations,  however,  were  not 
limited  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  he  applied  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  tho  mercantile  jurisprudence  of 
the  empire,  the  value  of  which  in  connection  with 
the  growing  commercial  importance  of  Great 
Britain  he  clearly  foresaw.  He  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  commercial  jurispru- 
dence generally  that  ever  lived,  and  in  particular 
of  that  department  of  it  relating  to  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy  j  and  the  various  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  contained  in  his  published  and  un- 
published writings  (which  have  in  great  part  been 
adopted  into  the  legislation  of  the  country),  claim 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  In  1822  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  fill  the  chair  ol 
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Boots  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  As  a 
Lecturer  on  Scots  Law  lie  was  unsurpassed.  His 
style  was  terse  and  lucid  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  1828  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  inquiring  iuto  Scottish  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  selected  by  his  colleague*  to 
draw  up  their  Report ;  and  soon  after  lie  was 
called  up  to  I^ondou  in  order  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  framing  the  bill. 
Subsequently  he  was  named  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  and  simplify  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  court  of  session.  The  report  of 
this  commission  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Scot- 
tish Judicature  Act,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bell,  by 
which  many  important  changes  were  effected  in 
the  forms  of  process;  the  Jury  Court,  as  a  sepa- 
rate judicature,  being  abolished,  and  conjoined  with 
the  Court  of  Session. 

In  1881  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  session,  and  in  1833  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  the  law  in  general.  About 
the  year  1831  he  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  and 
in  his  valuable  notes  accompanying  the  Bill  for 
this  Act  he  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
the  institution  of  Bankruptcy  courts  with  official 
assignees  in  the  United  Empire,  by  which  already 
some  millions  have  been  saved  to  the  commercial 
world.  He  died  23d  September.  1843.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  works : 

A  Treatise  on  the  I jiw*  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland.  Edin. 
1804,  2  vol*.  8vo.  Enlarged  edition,  with  the  title  Comma- 
tariea  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  principles  of  Mer- 
cantile Jurisprudence,  considered  in  relation  to  Bankruptcy, 
Compositions  of  Creditors,  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Edin. 
1810,  4to;  fifth  edition,  1826,  2  vol*.  4  to. 

Examination  of  the  Objections  stated  against  the  Bill  fur 
better  regulating  the  Forms  of  Pnice^a  in  the  Courts  of  Scot- 
land.   Edinburgh,  IBM,  8vo. 

Principle,  of  the  LtW  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  Students 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edin.,  1829,  8vo.  The 
same.    Edin.,  1830,  8vo.    Fourth  edition.    Edin..  1839,  8vo. 

Illustrations,  from  Adjudged  Cases,  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland.    Edin.,  1838,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Commentaries  on  the  recent  Statutes  relative  to  Diligence 
or  Execution  against  the  moveable  Estate;  Imprisonment; 

Edin.,  1840,  4t«.  ^ 

BELL,  Sin  Charles,  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
!  lecturer,  and  medical  writer,  youngest  brother  of 
J     the  preceding,  and  of  John  Bell  the  celebrated  sur- 


geon, was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1778.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School  of  his  native  place,  and, 
while  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  assisted  his  brother  John 
in  his  anatomical  demonstrations,  and  lectured  to 
some  hnndreds  of  pupils  on  anatomy.  In  1799  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  year  previous,  he  had  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  '  System  of  Dissections.' 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where,  throughout 
all  his  connection  with  that  hospital,  he  exhibited 
rpmarkahle  skill  as  an  operator.  In  1806  he  left 
Edinburgh  for  London,  the  latter  being  a  wider 
and  more  promising  field  for  professional  exertion. 
In  1811,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  in  the  Hunterian  school  of  Great  Wind- 
mill Street,  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  to  it  altogether.  Hew 
he  officiated  for  some  years  with  great  success. 
In  1814  he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  | 
Middlesex  hospital,  where,  from  the  first  week  of 
his  appointment,  he  delivered  clinical  lecture*, 
which  were  spoken  of  with  high  approbation  It 
the  Medical  Gazette,  and  obtained  the  sponta- 
neous recommendation  of  many  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  institution  he  raised  to  the  highest 
repute,  and  on  retiring  from  it  in  1836,  he  justly 
boasted  of  leaving  it  with  "  full  wards,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ponuds  in  the 
Funds." 

Having  long  been  anxious  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
he  twice  relinquished  his  engagements  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  de- 
partment of  practice.  One  of  those  occasions 
was  in  1809,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cnrunua,  when  the  wounded,  hurried  home  in 
transports,  were  landed  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  England,  and  the  other  was  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  when  he  repaired  to  Brussels.  Of 
the  former  opportunity  he  particularly  availed 
himself,  and  published  a  useful  practical  essay 
'  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,'  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
'  System  of  Operative  Surgery,'  which  appeared  in 
two  volumes  in  1814.  On  occasion  of  his  profes- 
sional visit  to  Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, he  was  put  in  charge  of  an  hospital,  aud  af- 
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forded  his  Assistance  to  no  fewer  than  300  men.   the  older  anatomists  found  botli  feeling  and  mo- 


"  The  drawings,"  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  Med- 
ical Portrait  Callery,  "  with  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  enrich  his  portfolio,  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  finest  specimens  of  water-colonring  in 
the  English  anatomical  school."  In  1812  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London.  It  is  related,  that  on  this  occa- 
tion  the  examiners  asked  Mr.  Bell,  with  suitable 
gravity,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  probable  fate  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing his  answer,  declared  themselves  satisfied  "  with 
the  candidates  proficiency!" 

The  most  important  of  his  professional  studies 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  1  Nervous  System," 
various  papers  on  which  from  his  pen  were  insert- 
ed in  the  1  Philosophical  Transactions,'  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1821.  It  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  excited  immediate  attention. 
The  main  views  there  laid  down  had  been  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain,'  issued  for  distribution  amongst  his 
friends,  in  1811.  This  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Bell, 
as  various  persons,  recognising  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  soon  came  forward  to  claim  the  merit 
of  it.  The  discovery  was,  indeed,  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  atid  is  tints  explained  by  the  writer  of 
his  biography  in  the  National  Cyclopaedia :  "  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Bell,  all  nerves  were  held  to  be 
alike  in  character,  and  were  considered  simply  to 
give  more  or  less  nervous  susceptibility  to  any  or- 
gan, in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  which  the}' 
were  there  distributed.  Bell  discovered,  and  show- 
ed, that  the  nerves  were  natnrally  distinguished 
among  themselves  and  clearly  classified  ;  and  that 
the  nerves  of  sense  (whether  peculiar  or  general), 
and  those  of  motion,  were  totally  distinct  in  their 
character  and  origin.  He,  in  fact,  laid  hare,  for 
the  first  time,  the  great  fact  of  a  distinction  exist 
ing  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  nervous  en- 
ergy, which,  before  his  Discourses,  had  been  all 
huddled  together  under  one  interpretation.  As 
respects  the  body  and  spinal  marrow,  Bell  discov- 
ered a  division  of  the  nerves  perfectly  analogous 
to  that  detected  by  him  in  relation  to  the  brain. 
The  common  nerves  distributed  over  the  animal 
trunk  fulfil  the  two  grand  functions  of  giving  sen- 
sation and  motion.    On  cutting  a  spinal  nerve, 


tion  to  be  lost  by  the  part  which  is  thence  sup- 
plied with  nervous  energy,  and  they  concluded 
that  the  nerve  earned  both  qualities  conjointly. 
But  Bell  looked  deeper  into  the  matter ;  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  the  two  roots, 
by  which  the  spinal  nerves  are  connected  with  the 
vertebral  medulla,  derive  and  bear  from  them  dif- 
ferent qualities— the  anterior  root  conveying  the 
motor  power,  and  the  posterior  that  of  sensation, 
or  the  sensor  power.  Following  up  his  inquiries, 
he  discovered,  likewise,  the  special  nerve  of  respi- 
ration, and  others  with  particular  qualities,  as  to 
which  before  his  time  not  even  a  conjecture  had 
been  made.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  in  which 
Bell  may  be  named  as  a  discoverer  equal  even 
with  Harvey,  we  ought  to  point  to  one  of  his  prac- 
tical inferences  from  his  own  views,  which  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense — that  by 
which  we  attain  our  knowledge  of  distance, 
size,  weight,  form,  texture,  and  resistance  of  ob- 
jects. Two  of  his  essays,  '  On  the  Nervous  Cir- 
cle,' and  '  On  the  Eye,'  have  reference  to  this  the- 
ory. The  basis  of  it  Is,  that  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion play  the  part  of  reporters  on  the  motor  nerves, 
and  indicate  to  the  central  seats  of  perception  the 
condition  of  things  within  the  influence  of  these 
nerves,  thus  forming  the  sixth  or  muscular  sense." 

In  1824,  he  was  appointed  senior  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  and  he  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  council.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Brougham,  he  had  written  some  papers  on  the 
animal  economy,  for  'The  Library  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,'  which  were  published 
in  1828-29,  and  became  deservedly  popular,  par- 
ticularly his  two  dissertations  on  1  Animal  Me- 
chanics,' which  had  formed  a  portion  of  his  lec- 
tures at  the  Ixmdon  College  of  Surgeons.  He 
afterwards  edited,  conjointly  with  his  lordship, 
the  illustrated  edition  of  1  Paley's  Evidences  ot 
Natural  Religion.'  published  in  1836. 

On  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth,  in 
ION,  he  was  one  of  the  five  eminent  men  In 
science  on  whom  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood 
was  conferred,  the  others  being  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  Sit 
James  Ivory.    On  the  establishment  of  the  Lou- 
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dou  university,  now  University  College,  in  1826, 
the  governors  of  the  new  institution  offered  to 
place  Sir  Charles  at  the  head  of  their  new  medical 
school.  He  accordingly  delivered  the  general 
opening  lecture  in  this  section  of  the  college,  and 
followed  it  by  a  regular  course  of  characteristic 
lectures  on  Physiology.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  confined  him- 
self to  his  practice,  which,  though  very  extensive, 
was  chiefly  in  nervous  affections.  By  his  valuable 
writings,  the  surgical  knowledge  of  his  time  was 
much  advanced,  and  his  discoveries  on  the  nervous 
system  gave  him  a  European  fame. 

Sir  Charles  was  one  of  the  eight  eminent  men 
who  were  selected  to  write  the  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
Creation;  his  contribution  being  on  'The  Hand, 
its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments,  as  evincing 
design,"  which  was  published  in  1834.  For  this 
work  he  received  the  premium  of  one  thousand 
pounds. 

In  183C  he  was  elected  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  room  of  ])r. 
Turner,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  having 
been  absent  from  that  city  thirty  years.  His 
opening  lecture  as  surgical  professor  whs  numer- 
ously attended  by  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional  men  of  eminence,  and  he  held  that  chair 
with  great  distinction  till  his  lamented  death. 
The  only  great  work  which,  in  his  later  years, 
he  was  enabled  to  finish,  was  a  new  edition  of 
his  4  Anatomy  of  Expression,'  largely  increased 
and  improved  by  his  observations  on  an  Italian 
journey  undertaken  by  him  in  one  of  the  intervals 
lietwixt  his  sessions  at  college.  Sir  Charles  died 
suddenly  of  an  attack  of  spasms  or  am/ina  /wctom, 
to  which  he  was  subject,  on  the  morning  of  April 
28,  1842.  at  Hallow  Park,  near  Worcester,  the 
seat  of  Mrs.  Holland,  with  whom  he  and  Lady 
Bell  were  making  a  short  stay  on  their  way  to 
I>ondon.  His  holy  was  interred  on  the  2d  of 
May  in  Hallow  churchyard.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
a  member  of  some  other  learned  bodies.  He 
married,  in  1811,  the  second  daughter  of  Charles 
Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Ayr.  His  wife  survived  him.— 
Subjoined  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Charles: 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
works 

A  Syntrm  of  Dissections,  explaining  tltc  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,  the  manner  of  displaying  the  port*,  and  their 
varieties  in  disease.  Plates.  Lond.  1798,  2  vola.  foL  2d 
edit,  in  fol.  illustrated  with  engravings.  3d  edit.  1809,  2 
vols.  12mn. 

Engraving*  of  the  Arterie*,  illustrating  the  two  vols,  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Htiinnu  Body,  by  John  Bell,  and  serving  aa 
an  introduction  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Arteries.  LwnL  1801, 
4to.    3d  edit.  1813.  8vo. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Hrnin  explained,  in  a  series  of  En- 
gravings.   I/>nd.  1802.  4to.  12  plates. 

A  Series  of  Kngraving*,  explaining  the  course  of  the 
Nerves.    Lond.  1804,  4 to. 

Essays  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression  in  Painting.  Plates. 
I.imd.  1806, 4to.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  published 
nfler  his  death,  under  the  title  of  The  Anatomy  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Expression  as  ronnerted  with  the  Fine  Art.*.  IxmJ.. 
1844,  8vo. 

A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  the  basis  of 
Anatomy,  vol.  i.  Lond.  180",  royal  8vo.  Vol.  iL  1809 
royal  8vo.    2d.  edit.  1814,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Idea  of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  printed  fur  private 
circulation.  1811. 

Account  of  the  Muscles  of  the  I'reter,  with  their  effects  in 
the  irritable  states  of  the  Bladder.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  iii. 
171.  1812. 

letters  concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  Lond. 
1810,  «vo. 

Engravings  of  Morbid  Parts.    Lond.  1813.  fol. 
Dissertation  on  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Ix>nd.  1814,  2  vols.  8*0. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body.  8  vols.  1816 
Surgical  Observation*,  a  Quarterly  Keport  of  Cases  in  Snr- 
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gery  treated  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Lond,  1816,  8vo. 
4th  Quarterly  Beport.    1817,  8vo.    Vol  iL  put  i.  1818,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Force*  which  Circulate  the  Blood,  1819. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  &c,  1820. 

Various  papers  on  the  Nervous  System,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  commencing  in 
1821;  published  separately. 

Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations  of  Surgery,  Trepan, 
Hernia,  Amputation,  Aneurism,  and  lithotomy.  London, 
1821,  4to. 

Observations  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  of  the  Thigh 
Bone,  1824,  4to. 

Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body,  1821. 

Haley's  Evidences  of  Natural  Keligion,  edited  conjointly 
with  Lord  Brougham.    London,  1836. 

Institutes  of  Surgery.    Edinburgh,  2  vols.,  1838,  12mo. 

Animal  Mechanics;  contributed  to  the  library  for  the 
IHtfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body,  1830,  4to,  new  and 
tunplete  edition.    Edinburgh.  18W,  8vo. 

Bridgewater  Treatise  on  •  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  design.'    London,  1834. 

Practical  Essays.    Edinbnrgh.  1841,  8vc, 

BELL,  Hknry,  the  first  successful  applier  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  in  Europe, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Patrick  Bell,  a  mechanic,  ami 
was  bom  at  Torphichen,  in  the  county  of  Linlith- 
gow, April  7,  1767.  He  received  what  little  edu- 
cation he  ever  possessed  at  the  parish  school;  and 
in  1780  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  a  stone  mason. 
Disliking  this  employment,  In  1783  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  his  uncle,  a  millwright  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  afterwards  went  to  Bonwstoun- 
ness,  to  be  instructed  in  ship-modelling;  aud  in 
1787  he  engaged  with  Mr.  James  Inglts,  engineer 
at  Bell's  Hill,  with  the  view  of  completing  his 
Knowledge  of  mechanics.  Having  subsequently  re- 
paired to  London,  he  was  for  some  time  employed  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Kennie.  About  the  year  1790 
he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  for  several  years 
worked  there  as  a  house-carpenter.  In  1808  he 
removed  to  Helensburgh,  nearly  opposite  Green- 
ock, where,  while  his  wife  kept  the  principal  inn, 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  pursuing  a  series  of 
mechanical  projects  and  experiments,  which  gen- 
erally ended  in  failure  and  disappointment ;  but  he 
at  last  hit  upon  the  important  discovery  of  the 
successful  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  Dr.  Cleland,  in  his  work  on  Glas- 
gow, states,  that  it  may  be  said,  without  the  hazard 
of  impropriety,  that  ho  "  invented"  the  steam-pro- 
pelling system,  "for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  so  successfully  followed  out 


by  Mr.  Fulton,"  a  Scottish  engiiieer  in  America, 
who,  on  Oct.  3, 1807,  launched  his  first  steamboat 
on  the  Hudson.  Iu  1811,  Bell  caused  a  vessel,  40 
feet  in  length,  to  be  built  on  a  plan  entirely  his  own, 
which  was  named  4  the  Comet,'  that  year  being 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  a  large  comet. 
He  constructed  the  steam  engine  himself,  aud  in 
January  1812,  the  first  trial  in  Europe  of  a  steam- 
vessel  took  place  ou  the  river  Clyde.  Dr.  Cleland 
adds,  "After  various  experiments,  the  Comet  was 
at  length  propelled  on  the  Clyde  by  an  engine  of 
three  -  horse  power,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six.  Mr.  Bell  continued  tj  encounter 
and  overcome  the  various  and  indescribable  diffi- 
culties incident  to  invention,  till  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess eucouraged  others  to  embark  in  similar  under- 
takings." Bell  himself  did  not  realize  any  advan- 
tages from  his  discovery.  In  his  old  age  he  would 
have  been  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  who  benevolently  came  to  his 
aid.  A  public  subscription  having  been  entered 
into  on  his  behalf,  a  considerable  sum  was  raised. 
Besides  this,  he  received  from  the  trustees  of  the 
river  Clyde  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  several  years,  and  the  half  of 
which  at  his  death  was  continued  to  his  widow. 
He  died  at  Helensburgh,  November  14,  1830. 

BELL,  Thomas,  the  Rev.,  author  of  several 
religious  works,  and  father  of  James  Bell,  the 
geographical  writer,  was  born  at  Moffat,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1788.  After  having  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1767  licensed  as 
a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Relief,  and  the 
same  year  became  the  mluister  of  the  Relief  con- 
gregation at  Jedburgh.  In  1777  he  obtained  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  Relief 
communion  in  Glasgow,  in  which  city  he  died, 
October  15,  1802.  Ho  published  in  1780  a  work 
entitled  'The  Standard  of  the  Spirit  lifted  np 
against  the  Enemy  coming  iu  like  a  Flood,'  being 
the  substance  of  several  sermons  preached  nt 
Glasgow.  In  1785  appeared  '  A  Proof  of  the  true 
and  eternal  Godhead  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  a 
translation  from  the  Dutch.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated a  work  from  the  Latin,  '  On  the  Controver- 
sies agitated  iu  Great  Britain  under  the  unhappy 
names  of  Antinomians  aud  Neonomians,'  with 
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notes,  which,  with  •  Sermons  on  various  impor- 
laut  Subjects,'  and  '  A  View  of  the  Covenants  of 
Works  and  Grace,1  were  published  at  Glasgow 
after  hisdeath.  He  left  several  worksin  manuscript. 

BELL,  James  an  eminent  geographical  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Jedburgh  in 
1769.  In  1777,  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  afterwards  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
weaving  business.  In  1 790  he  commenced  trade 
on  his  own  account,  as  a  manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods  upon  a  large  and  respectable  scale,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  mercantile  depression  that  occurred  in 
1793,  Mr.  Bell  was  obliged  to  give  up  business: 
and  he  subsequently  acted  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  common  warper  in  the  warehouses  of  different 
manufacturers.  About  the  year  1806  he  quitted 
the  warping,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  classics 
to  young  men  attending  the  university,  which  he 
coutiuued  for  some  years;  he  himself,  with  untir- 
ing zeal,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  course  of 
study  in  various  branches,  particularly  in  history, 
systematic  theology,  and  especially  in  geography. 
About  the  year  1815  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new 
edition  of  the  Glasgow  System  of  Geography,  an 
original  work  in  two  volumes,  which  had  met 
with  deserved  encouragement,  and  which  was  now, 
by  bis  valuable  additions  and  improvements,  ex- 
tended to  five  volumes.  This  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  his  principal  work,  1 A  System  of  Po- 
pular and  Scientific  Geography,'  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow  in  six  vols.  Previous  to  the 
latter  publication  he  had  brought  ont  'Critical 
Researches  in  Geography,'  and  also  an  elegant 
edition  of  Rollin's  'Ancient  History,'  copiously 
illustrated  with  notes.  Besides  these  works,  he 
had  commenced  preparing  a  general  gazetteer, 
upon  a  new  and  improved  plan.  His  Gazetteer  of 
England  and  Wales  was  in  course  of  publication 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  resided  for  some 
years  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  at  Lnkeston, 
near  Campsie,  where  he  died,  May  3,  1833. 


 %,  Baron,  a  dormant  title  in  the  Scotch  peer- 
age since  the  death  in  1*05  of  William,  fourth  duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, seventh  Lord  Bellenden. 

On  the  2Gth  March,  1499,  Patrick  Bellenden,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Auctiinoul  family,  obtained  a  charter  from  John,  earl 
ol  Morton,  of  the  lands  of  Auchnolnyshill  in  the  county  of 


Edinburgh,  to  him  and  his  spouse,  Mariota  Douglas,  and 
tbeir  heirs.  [Douglas'  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  209.)  He  had  a  son, 
Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  Catherine.  The  latter  married 
Oliver  Sinclair,  the  favourite  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  and 
genera]  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  unfortunate  rout  of  Bol- 
ivar in  1542. 

Thomas  Bellenden  of  AuchinouL  the  son,  succeeded  hit 
father,  and  in  1535  be  was  appointed  by  James  the  Fifth  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  had  been  instituted  only 
two  years  previously,  hia  appointment  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Boyoc,  brother  of  Henry 
Boyoe,  the  historian.  On  the  10th  September,  1538,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  Chanwry,  and  on  26th  December  1539, 
the  king  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Justice  Clerk,  which 
was  held  after  bim  by  both  his  sou  and  his  grandson.  In 
January  1541  he  and  Henry  Balnaves  of  HallhiU  were  sent  as 
commissioners  to  meet  Sir  William  Eure,  the  English  com- 
missioner, for  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  interminable  dis- 
putes of  the  borders.  Writing  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy  Mai 
in  England,  26th  January  of  that  year,  Eure  narrates  some 
conversations  which  he  had  had  with  Bellenden,  concerning 
the  court  and  character  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  describes 
htm  as  "a  man  of  aged  experience  and  eminent  ability." 
IPinkertM-i  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.]  He  died  in  1546, 
leaving  two  sons;  Sir  John  Bellenden  and  Patrick  Bellenden, 
designed  of  Stenhouse  in  Orkney,  sherifF  of  Orkney. 

Sir  John  Bellenden  of  Aurhinoul,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  appointed  Justice  Clerk  25th  June  1517,  and 
according  to  Haig  and  Hninton  lie  appears  as  an  ordinary 
lord  of  session  for  the  first  time  4th  July  thereafter.  [Am. 
tort  of  the.  College  of  Juttiee,  p.  9 1. J  Douglas,  however, 
states  that  he  was  not  admitted  a  lord  of  session  till  13th 
November  1554.  [Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  211.]  He  had  a  charter 
to  himself  and  Barbara  Kennedy  his  wife,  of  certain  lands  in 
the  regality  and  baruny  of  Broughton,  from  Robert,  com  men  • 
dator  of  Holrroodhouse,  1st  May  1559.  He  was  employed 
by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  as  a  mediator  between 
her  and  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  but  be  soon  joined  the 
Reformers.  On  the  young  queen  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland 
in  1561,  he  waa,  6th  September  of  that  year,  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.  He  obtained  the  office  of  usher  of  exchequer  31st 
May  1565.  Being  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  Rixxio, 
he  fled  from  Edinburgh,  18th  March  1566,  on  the  approach 
of  Mary  and  Darolcy  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  restored  to  favour.  He  carried  Mary's  commands 
to  .Mr.  John  Craig  to  proclaim  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
her  majesty  and  Bothwell,  and  "had  lang  reasoning"  with 
the  kirk,  "  to  induce  them  to  obey  the  royal  orders."  [KetiJtt 
Hist,  p.  587.]  Notwithstanding  this,  he  joined  the  associa- 
tion against  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  and  in  consequence,  on 
the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  he  was  continued  in  bis  office. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
regent  Murray,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  He  is  said 
to  have  obtained  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  from  Hamilton  of 
Botbwollbaugh,  on  condition  of  his  procuring  for  that  indivi- 
dual a  remission  for  tome  crime  which  he  had  committed,  a 
transaction  which  indirectly  led  to  the  assassination  of  Mur- 
ray. [See  Stuart,  Jam&s,  earl  of  Murray.]  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1573,  Sir  John  Bellenden  was  employed  in  framing 
and  completing  the  well-known  pacification  of  Perth.  Ac- 
cording to  Home  of  Godacroft,  he  was,  the  same  year,  occu- 
pied in  the  difficult  task  of  convincing  the  General  Assembly, 
on  behalf  of  the  regent  Morton,  that  the  supreme  magistrate 
should  be  the  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 
The  dispute,  after  being  continued  for  twelve  days,  was  ad- 
journed "till  a  more  convenient  season."    He  died  l*fore 
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April  1577,  and  Thomas  Bellenden  of  Newtyle  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  session  in  his  place.  Sir  John  Bellenden  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
Girvcnmains,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sir  Lewis  and 
Adam ;  and,  secondly,  to  Janet  Sctoo,  said  to  be  of  the  family 
of  Tourh,  and  by  her  he  bad  three  daughters;  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest,  married,  first,  James  Lawson  of  Humble;  secondly. 
Sir  John  Cockbum  of  Ormistoun,  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  War 
garet,  the  second  daughter,  married  William  Stewart,  writer 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Lewis  Stewart  of 
Kirkhill,  the  famous  advocate;  Marion,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, became  the  wile  of  John  Ramsay  of  Dalhousic,  but  had 
no  issue. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  I-ewis  Bellenden  of  Auchinoul,  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  Clerk  in  1578,  the  year  following  his  father's 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in  tire  treasonable 
affair  known  as  the  Raid  of  Kuthven,  and  (iodscroft  repre- 
sents him  as  extremely  violent  on  the  occasion,  [p.  86C.J 
He  managed,  however,  to  keep  free  of  the  ruin  in  which  the 
other  conspirators  were  involved,  and  on  the  17th  July  158-1, 
he  was  appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  session,  in  place  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington.  In  1585  he  was  resident 
in  London  from  James  the  Sixth,  when  he  was  much  in  the 
j,  interest  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  [Robertsons  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
34)1.]  He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  downfall  of  Arran, 
and  the  return  of  the  banished  lords,  although  he  had  been 
despatched  by  the  former,  then  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  to 
accuse  the  latter  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  at  Stir- 
ling the  same  year  (1585)  when,  as  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  banished  lords  surprised  the  king  and  Arran  there.  The 
latter  intended  to  have  slain  the  Justice  Clerk,  the  Master  of 
Cray,  and  the  Secretary,  "  but  they  drew  to  their  armes,  and 
studs  on  their  awn  defence."  In  1589  be  accompanied 
James  on  his  matrimonial  excursion  to  Norway,  and  in  the 
following  spring  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  probably  to  notify  the  nuptials.  Among  other 
charters  of  lands  which  he  obtained  was  one  of  the  barony  of 
Broughton  snd  other  lands  erected  into  a  free  barony,  15tb 
August  1591.  He  died  the  same  month  and  year.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  William,  sixth  lord 
Livingstone,  he  had  Sir  James,  his  heir,  and  Mario  ta,  mar- 
ried to  Patrick  Murray  of  Fallahill,  ancestor  of  Philiphsugh. 
His  widow  afterwards  married  Patrick  Stewart,  second  earl 
of  Ortaiev 

Adarn'Belienden,  the  brother  of  Sir  Lewis,  was  bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was,  first,  minister  of  Falkirk,  in  1608.  Id 
1615  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  and  in  lfui.i 
w «  transferred  to  that  of  Aberdeen.  In  1638  be  was  uV 
p'.vcd  of  his  bishopric,  on  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  by  the 
Glugow  Assembly;  after  which  ho  retired  to  England,  where 
be  soon  after  died.  [AettA'j  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  132.] 

Scott  of  Scotstarve*  states  that  Sir  John  Bellenden  by  a 
third  marriage  had  another  son,  named  Thomas,  to  whom  he 
left  the  barony  of  Carlowrie  and  Kilconqufrr  in  Fife,  with 
certain  oilier  lands  about  Brechin,  and  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  loch  of  Kilconquhar.  [Statjgenng  State, 
p.  131.]  A  Thomas  Bellenden  was  admitted  kr.  ordinary 
lord  of  session  Mth  August  1591,  but  does  ntt  teem  to 
have  retained  his  seat  long,  as  his  place  was  declared  vacant 
on  the  17th  November  following.  ScoUtarvet  s  statement 
is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  oldest  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kilconquhar,  bearing  an  inscription,  is  upon  the  grave 
of  William  (not  Thomas)  Belhmden.  laird  of  Kilconquhar, 
who  was  drowned  while  skating  on  the  loch,  S8th  February 
1593,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  [Mm  Statistical  Account, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81".  ]   According  to  ScoUtarvet,  his  son  dying  young. 


the  estate  went  to  Adam,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  sold  it  to 
Sir  John  Carstairs.  He  says  also  that  Sir  John  Bellenden, 
his  father,  was  archdeacon  of  Murray  and  canon  of  Ross,  but 
this  was  a  different  person  from  Sir  John  Bellenden  of  Auch- 
inoul.   Of  this  John  Bellenden  a  notice  is  given  below. 

Sir  Lewis'  son.  Sir  James  Bellenden  of  Broughton,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ker  of  Ceasford,  and  sister 
of  Robert  first  earl  of  Roxburgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Sir 
William,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  the  Hon 
Henry  Erskine,  third  son  of  John,  seventh  earl  of  Mar  and 
mother  of  David  Lord  Cardross,  ancestor  of  the  earl  of 
Buchan,  heir  of  line  of  the  Bellenden  family.  Sir  James 
Bellenden  died  8d  November  1C06. 

His  son,  Sir  William  Bellenden  of  Broughton,  war  treasurer 
depute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  created  a  peer  by 
patent  dated  at  Whitehall  10th  June  1661,  by  the  title  of  , 
Lord  Bellenden  of  Broughton,  and  swom  a  privy  councillor. 
He  adopted  John  Ker,  fourth  son  of  William,  second  earl  of 
Roxburgh,  and  settled  his  estate  upon  him.  On  the  death  of 
bis  lordship,  unmarried,  in  1G70,  Ker  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Bellenden,  and  inheriting  the  estate  and  honours,  be- 
came second  lord  Bellenden.  William,  the  seventh  lord,  suc- 
ceeded, as  heir  of  entail,  to  the  dukedom  of  Roxburgh,  on 
the  death,  without  issue,  of  the  third  duke,  and  on  his  own 
death,  in  1805,  the  title  of  Lord  Bellenden  became  dormant, 
and  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bellenden  Drumntond.  [See 
Roxburgh,  duke  of.] 

The  hart's  head  carried  by  the  Bellendens  of  Broughton, 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  abbacy  of  Uolyroodhousc.  and  the 
baronies  belonging  thereto,  as  the  Canongate  and  Broughton, 
was  assumed  by  them  on  account  of  the  last  barony. 

BELLENDEN,  or  BALLANDEN.  sometimes 
written  BALLENTl'NE,  John,  archdeacon  of 
Moray  and  canon  of  Ross,  often  confounded  with 
Sir  John  Bellenden  of  Auchinoul,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  referred  to  in  the  above  article,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton or  Berwick,  and  appears  to  have  been  born 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  The  exact 
year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  very  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  He  received  the 
first  part  of  his  education  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  a  student  of  his  name,  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Lothian  notion,  was  matri- 
culated in  1508.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Paris,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  returned  to  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite,  and  at  whose  command  he  was 
employed  in  1530  and  in  1531  in  translating  from 
the  Latin  into  the  Scottish  vernacular,  'The  His- 
tory aud  Chmniklu  of  Scotland,'  being  the  first 
seventeen  books  of  Hector  Boece,  which  had  been 
published  in  Paris  in  1526.  Some  writers  assert 
that  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  education 
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of  UL*  young  sovereigu,  but  this  is  evidently  a  | 
mistake;  his  office  in  the  royal  household  being 
clerk  of  the  accounts.  The  manuscript  copy  of 
his  translation  was  delivered  to  the  king  in  the 
summer  of  1533.  Into  this  work  he  introduced 
two  poems  of  some  length,  entitled  'The  Proheme 
of  the  Cosmographe,'  which  is  the  most  poetical 
of  his  works,  and  'The  Proheme  of  the  History.' 
He  closed  the  whole  by  a  prose  'Epistil  direckit 
be  the  Translatoure  to  the  Kingis  Grace.'  Ac- 
cording to  Mackenzie,  this  work  was  printed  in 
1536.  The  book  bears  to  be  "  imprentit  in  Edin- 
burgh be  me,  Thomas  Dauidson,  prenter  to  the 
Kyngis  uobyle  Grace."  An  elegant  edition  of 
this  translation,  edited  by  Mr.  Maitland,  was  pub- 
lished in  1821  by  Mr.  William  Tait  of  Edinburgh. 

Hellenden  seems  to  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  king's  service,  as  we  learn  from  the  Proheme 
of  the 


"  And  fyrst  occurrit  to  my  i 
How  that  I  M  in  seruic*  with  the  kyiig. 

I'M  to  his  grace  in  leria  tendered. 
Clerk  of  his  comptift,  thoucht  I  wes  inding, 
With  hart  and  hand,  and  curry  other  thing 

That  mycht  hym  plcia  in  ony  l 

QdUO  kit  imtg  mrfrom  /tit  < 
Be  (Aaym  that  had  the  court  in  gtmrrnmy 

As  bird  bnt  plamcs  beryit  of  the  nest." 

He  is  supposed  afterwards  to  have  entered  into 
the  service  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  because  a 
person  of  the  same  name  was  the  carl's  secretary 
in  1528;  but  this  individual  is  stated  by  Hume  to 
have  been  Sir  John  Bellenden,  with  whom  his 
name  has  so  frequently  been  mistaken.  [History 
of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  p.  258.] 
He  was  soon  afterwards  an  attendant  at  court,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  king  he  translated  the  first 
five  books  of  Livy's  Roman  History;  and  from 
the  manuscript  copy  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  his  version  was  printed  in  1822  by  Mr. 
Maitland.  In  the  treasurer's  book  there  are  va- 
rious entries  of  the  sums  paid  to  Bellenden,  "  be 
the  Kingis  precept,"  for  these  translations.  He 
seems  to  have  received  iu  all  £114;  that  is,  £78 
for  the  translation  of  Boecc,  and  £36  for  that  of 
Livy.  Nor  was  this  the  whole, of  his  remunera- 
tion. He  received  from  the  king  the  archdeaconry 
of  Moray,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see ;  and  two 


clergymen,  of  the  names  of  John  Duncan  and 
Alexander  Harvey,  having  solicited  the  Pope  in 
favour  of  James  Douglas,  were  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and  their  property  escheated  to  the  Crown. 
The  annual  emoluments  arising  from  the  pension? 
and  benefices  of  Duncan,  who  was  parson  of  Glas- 
gow, and  from  all  the  property  belonging  to  Alex- 
ander Harvey  for  the  two  years  1536  and  1537, 
were  bestowed  upon  Bellenden;  he  paying  a  com- 
position, for  the  first  grant,  of  350  merits,  and  for 
the  second  of  300.  It  Ls  supposed  that  about  the 
same  period  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  Ross. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  being  strongly  attached 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  Afterwards  quit- 
ting Scotland,  upon  what  account  we  ate  not  in- 
formed, he  visited  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1550. 
John  Bellenden  has  been  eulogised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time.  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
in  a  poem  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1530,  thus  mentions  him  • 

"  Hot  now  of  late  is  start*  up  bsistelie 
Ane  lunnyng  clark  quhilk  wrytith  cratV.ic, 
Anc  plant  of  poetis  callit  Bnllendyne, 
Quhoae  omat  warkia  my  wit  can  nocht  defyne  i 
Get  he  into  the  court  auctoritie. 
He  will  precell  Quintyn  and  Kennedies 

Many  of  his  original  compositions  have  been 
lost.  "  He  was  unquestionably,"  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, "  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  one  of  the  finest 
poets  his  country  had  to  boast.  So  many  of  his 
works  remain  as  fully  prove  this ;  in  as  much  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  that  noble  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  poetry."  In  the  '  Pro 
heme  of  the  Cosmogrnphe '  the  principal  incidents 
are  borrowed  from  the  ancient  allegory  of  the 
Choice  of  Hercules.  His  poem  entitled  'Vertue 
and  Vyce '  was  also  addressed  to  James  V.  Some 
specimens  of  Bellcnden's  style  will  be  found  in 
Carmichael's  'Collection  of  Scottish  Poems.'— 
living's  Scottish  Writers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. 

The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  compilit  and  nrwty 
correctit  and  amendit  be  the  Reverend  and  Noble  Clerk.  Mr 
Hector  Boeia,  Chan  on  of  Aberdene,  translated,  4c  Edin. 
\m,  fol.  Again  in  1641,  folio,  with  the  following  title.  Tho 
History  and  Croniklis  of  Scotland,  with  the  Cosmography  and 
Description  thairof.  Compilit  be  the  Noble  Clerk,  Maistrr 
Hector  Boece,  Channon  of  Aberdeene.   Translatit  laitly  in 
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Arcbedenc  of  Murray,  nnd  Channon  of  Row ;  at  the  command 
of  the  richt  hie,  richt  excellent,  and  noble  Prince,  James  the 
Mh  of  that  name,  king  of  Scott  La.  Another,  without  date. 
All  the  above  were  printed  by  Thomas  Davidson.  The  edi- 
tion of  1821,  edited  by  Mr.  Maitland,  waa  in  2  vols.  4 to. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Roman  History :  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Titus  I  jvius  by  John  Bellenden.  Edinburgh, 
1822,  4 to;  now  first  printed. 

He  is  likewise  author  of  several  poems  in  MS.  Two  copies 
of  his  unpublished  prolusion  on  the  conception  of  Christ  are 
to  be  found  in  Bannatyne's  MS.,  from  which  Allan  Ramsay 
published  bis  Evergreen. 

BELLENDEN,  William,  an  author  emineut 
for  his  learning,  was,  in  1602,  professor  of  huma- 
nity in  the  university  of  Paris;  and,  according  to 
Dempster,  advocate  in  the  parliament  there.  lie 
appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Bellenden 
of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  between  1550  and  1560.  Demp- 
ster also  states  that  both  Queen  Mary  and  James 
the  Sixth  employed  him  in  some  diplomatic  ser-  I  824  pages,  closely  printed,  and  gives  a  compre- 


The  most  original  of  his  works,  styled  1  De  Statu 
prisci  Orbis  in  Religionc,  Re  Politica,  ct  Literis,' 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  1615,  dedicated  to  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  brother  Henry  being  now 
dead.  The  work  describes  the  first  origin  of 
states,  their  progress  in  politics,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ  from 
each  other.  These  three  treatises  were,  in  1616, 
collected  into  a  volume,  bearing  the  title  of  4  De 
Statu,  Libri  Tres.'  The  last  book  pnblished  by 
himself  consisted  only  of  two  short  Latin  poems. 
He  had  commenced  another  work  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate nature,  intended  to  be  finished  in  three  parts, 
one  of  which  only  was  completed,  under  the  name 
of  1  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,'  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seueca,  and  the  elder 
Pliny;  it  was  published  in  1633  or  1634,  some 
years  after  the  author's  death.     It  extends  to 


vices,  and  that  the  latter  nomiuated  him  master 
of  requests,  or  examiner  of  petitions.  As  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  France,  this 
appointment  must  have  been  a  sinecure.  As  he 
practised  at  tlTe  bar,  says  Dr.  Irving,  his  early 
education  must  have  been  French ;  and  as  he  was 
a  regent  or  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  adhered  to  the  Popish 
religion.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  Ramus  and  other  men 
of  learning,  there  probably  had  been  no  Protestant 
professor  in  any  college  in  Paris.  His  nephew, 
William  Bellenden,  was  a  popish  priest.  Anxious 
to  return  to  Scotland,  he  addressed  a  French  letter 
to  the  King,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
regular  establishment  at  court,  but  his  application 
seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  His  death  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  1630. 

Bellenden's  first  work,  published  in  1608,  was 
entitled  4  Ciceronis  Priuceps,'  being  a  selection  of 
passages  from  the  works  of  Cicero  on  the  duties 
of  a  prince.  To  this  was  prefixed  an  original 
essay,  entitled  4  Tractatus  de  Proccssu  et  Scripto- 
ribus  Rei  Politic*.1  His  next  treatise,  entitled 
4  Ciceronis  Consul.  Senator.  Sonatusouc  Romanus.' 
consisting,  like  the  former,  of  passages  from  Cicero, 
regarding  the  duties  of  consul,  senator,  and  senate, 
among  the  Romans,  appeared  in  1612,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  | 


hensive  account  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
the  precise  words  of  Cicero,  as  extracted  from 
his  writings.  From  this  work,  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, borrowed,  without  acknowledgment,  the 
matter  and  arrangement  of  his  4  Life  of  Cicero;' 
a  barefaced  plagiarism  which  was  deservedly  ex- 
posed by  Warton  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parr ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  1787,  brought  out  an  edition  of  Bel- 
lenden's '  De  Statu,  Libri  Tres,'  with  a  Latin  pre- 
face of  some  length.— Ining'i  Scotch  Writers. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  William  Bellen- 
den's writings. 

Ciceronis  Princeps.    Paris,  1608.    This  is  a  collection  of 

and  the  Duties  of  the  Prince.  To  the  first  edition  is  pre- 
fixed, Tractatus  de  Proccssu  et  Scriptoribus  Rei  Politic*?. 

Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Sens t usque  Romanua.  Paris, 
1612,  8vo.  A  Treatise  on  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
Consul*,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

De  Statu  Prisci  Orbis  in  Religion*,  Re  Politica  et  Uteris; 
Ciceronis  Princeps,  sivc  de  statu  Principis  et  Imperii;  Cicer- 
onis Consul,  Senator,  Scnatusquo  Rom.ir.us.  Paris,  1615, 
8vo.  This  work  was  immediately  republished  with  his  Tracts, 
Do  Statu  Principis ;  De  Statu  Republic**,  et  de  Statu  Orbis. 
Republished  by  Dr.  Parr  in  1 787. 

Two  short  poems,  entitled  Caroli  Primi  et  Henries*  Marin*. 
Regis  ct  Renin*  Magnas  Britannia*,  Ac,,  Epithalaraium ;  et 
in  ipsas  augustiasimas  Nuptias,  cclebcrrimainque  Legationem 
earum  causa  obitam,  Sc.,  panegyricum  Carmen,  et  Klogia. 
Paris,  1626,  4to.    Also  republished  by  Dr.  Pnrr. 

De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,  libri  xvi.  sen  Hiatori* 
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Roman*,  ex  ipsissiuiM  Cioeronis,  et  aljoruin  vftprum 
express*.    Paris,  1634,  foL    A  posthumous  *ork. 


BKL'Cltsa,  surname  of,  see  m  iti.i  vci 

BERNARD,  abbot  of  Arbroath  iu  1303,  the 
first  chancellor  of  Robert  the  Brace  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  in  1306,  is  supposed  to  have 
composed  the  remonstrance,  so  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  which,  in  1320,  was  sent  by  the 
Scottish  nobility  to  the  Pope.  He  held  the  great- 
seal  till  his  death  in  1327.  Crawford  supposes 
the  abbot's  surname  to  have  been  Linton. 


Bkrimkdalk,  Lord,  the  second  title  of  the  nnMe  family  of 
Sinclair,  carta  of  Caithness,  from  the  district  of  Berricdale  or 
Herri ndale  in  Caithness-shire.    See  Caithneos,  earl  of. 

BERRY,  William,  an  ingenious  artist,  was 
born  about  the  year  1730.  He  was  bred  to  the 
business  of  a  seal  eugraver,  haviug  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  a  Mr.  Bolton  of  Edinburgh.  On 
commencing  business  on  his  own  account,  he  soon 
became  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  his 
workmanship,  particularly  for  the  elegance  of  his 
designs,  and  the  clearness  and  sharpness  of  his 
mode  of  cutting  coats  of  aims  and  other  devices. 
For  many  years  he  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
higher  in  his  art  than  the  common  routine  of  the 
trade  at  the  time.  His  first  essay  in  the  style  of  the 
antique  intaglios  was  a  head  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  he  executed  with  astonishing  precision  and 
delicacy.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  his 
lift'  was  occupied  in  cutting  armorial  bearings,  as 
he  found  a  greater  demand  in  this  branch  of  the 
art  than  for  fine  heads,  and  there  were  very  few 
that  could  afford  to  pay  the  price.  During  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  did  not  execute  more  than  a 
dozen  heads  in  all,  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  insure  him  lasting  fame.  Among  these  were 
Thomson  the  poet,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Julius  Casar,  a  young  Hercules,  and 
Hamilton  of  Bangonr.  Of  these,  only  two  were 
copies  from  the  antique,  and  they  were  executed 
in  the  finest  style  of  the  art.  Wherever  these 
heads  were  known,  they  were  admired  as  superior 
to  anything  produced  in  modern  times.  Piccler, 


Berry  possessed  not  merely  the  art  of  imitating 
busts  or  figures  set  before  him,  but  he  could  exe- 
cute with  fidelity  a  figure  in  relievo,  copied  from  a 
drawing  or  painting  upon  a  flat  surface ;  as  was 
proved  with  the  head  he  executed  of  Hamilton  of 
Bangonr,  who  bad  been  dead  for  some  years,  and 
which  be  finished  from  an  imperfect  sketch,  being 
all  the  likeness  that  remained  of  him.  Besides 
these  heads  he  executed  some  full-length  figures 
both  of  men  and  other  animals,  in  a  style  of  supe- 
rior elegance.  But  the  interests  of  his  family 
made  him  pursue  rather  the  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  cutting  heraldic  seals,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  bis  constant  employment 
for  forty  years.  In  this  department  he  was, 
without  dispute,  the  first  artist  of  his  time.  The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  his  excellence  in 
this  branch  of  art :  Henry,  duke  of  Bncclench,  on 
succeeding  to  bis  estate,  was  desirous  of  having  a 
seal  cut  with  his  arms,  &c,  properly  blazoned 
upon  it.  But  as  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  compartments  in  the  shield,  which  was  of  ne- 
cessity confined  to  a  very  small  space,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  supporters,  and  other  orna- 
ments, within  the  compass  of  a  seal  of  an  ordinary 
size,  he  found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get 
it  executed.  Though  a  native  of  Scotland  himself, 
his  grace  never  expected  to  find  a  man  of  first 
rate  eminence  in  Edinburgh ;  but  applied  to  the 
most  celebrated  seal  engravers  in  London  and 
Paris,  all  of  whom  declined  it,  as  a  thing  exceed- 
ing their  power  to  execute  At  this  the  duke  was 
highly  disappointed :  and  having  expressed  to  a 
gentleman,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  the  vexa- 
tion he  felt  on  this  occasion,  bis  visitor  asked  if  he 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Berry.  "  No,"  said  his  grace, 
'•  I  did  not  think  I  should  find  any  one  in  Edin- 
burgh who  could  execute  a  task  that  exceeded  the 
powers  of  the  first  artists  in  London  and  Paris." 
The  gentleman  advised  his  grace  to  tako  it  I* 
Berry,  who,  he  would  undertake,  could  execute  it. 
The  duke  accordingly  went  to  Edinburgh  with  his 
visitor  next  morning,  and  called  upon  Air.  Berry, 
whom  he  found,  as  usual,  sitting  at  his  wheel. 
Without  introducing  the  duke,  or  saying  anything 


a  famous  artist  in  the  same  line  at  Rome,  who  had 
had  more  practice,  was  the  only  person  that  could  j  particular  to  Berry,  the  gentleman  showed  him  an 
be  compared  to  him,  but  each,  in  the  true  spirit  of  i  impression  of  a  seal  that  the  duchess  dowager 
genins,  gave  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  other.  I  had  got  cut  many  years  before  by  a  Jew  in  Ixm 
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don,  who  was  dead,  and  which  had  been  shown  to 
the  others  as  a  pattern,  asking  him  if  he  could  cut 
a  seal  the  same  as  that.  After  examining  it  a 
little,  Be iTj  answered  readily  that  he  could.  The 
duke,  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  same  time, 
exclaimed,  "Will  yon,  indeed!"  Berry,  who 
thought  this  implied  a  doubt  of  his  abilities,  was  a 
little  piqued  at  it ;  and  turning  round  to  the  duke, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  said,  "  Yes,  Sir, 
if  I  do  not  make  a  better  seal  than  this,  I  shall 
take  no  payment  for  it."  His  grace,  highly 
pleased,  left  the  pattern  with  him,  and  went  away. 
The  pattern  seal  contained  indeed  the  various  de- 
vices on  the  82  compartments,  distinctly  enough 
to  be  seen,  but  none  of  the  colours  were  expressed. 
Beriy,  in  due  time,  finished  the  seal,  on  which  the 
figures  were  not  only  done  with  superior  elegance, 
but  the  colours  on  every  part  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  a  painter  could  delineate  the  whole,  or  a  her- 
ald blazon  it,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  For 
this  extraordinary  exertion  of  talent  he  charged  no 
more  than  thirty-two  guineas,  though  the  pattern 
seal  had  cost  seventy-five!  Notwithstanding  his 
great  talents,  his  unequalled  assiduity,  and  the 
strict  economy  observed  in  his  family,  his  cir- 
cumstances were  fnr  from  affluent.  He  was  highly 
respected  on  account  of  the  integrity  of  hU  char- 
acter, and  his  strict  principles  of  honour.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Anderson  of 
Dressalrig,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
He  died  July  3,  1783,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

thi  nk,  or  Bkatox,  *  (wname  of  French  origin,  which 
belonged  to  an  illustrious  house  in  Franc*,  from  which  sprung 
the  duke  do  Sully  the  celebrated  minister  of  Henry  IV.  It 
was  derived  from  Rethnne,  a  town  in  French  Flanders.  The 
Rethunes  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
One  of  them  was  the  companion  of  Richard  Ornr  de  lion, 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  made  prisoner 
along  with  him  by  the  duke  of  Austria.  Duchesne,  in  his 
4  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Bethune,"  derives  the  Scottish 
branch  from  a  certain  Jacobin  de  Rethune,  who,  he  says, 
came  to  Scotland  about  14-18,  but  there  are  authentic  doeu- 
menta  to  prove  that  the  family  were  settled  in  this  country 
as  early  as  1165.  In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
f.ion,  or  beginning  of  that  of  hi*  son,  Alexander  the  Second, 
Robert  de  Beton  ia  witness  to  a  charter  by  Rogerus  de  Quin- 
cy.  comes  dc  Wincestre  (incorrectly  called  Winton  and  some- 
times Wigton,  in  the  enrrent  genealogies  of  ancient  families), 
|  eonstabularius  Scotie.  to  Scycrus  de  Seton,  of  an  annuity  out 
of  the  miln  and  miln  lands  of  Travernent  or  Tranent.  In  a 
charter  of  mortification  of  lands  "in  territorio  dc  Kcrmuir" 
(now  Kirriemuir)  in  the  county  of  Angus,  to  the  monks  of 
Aberbrothwick,  David  de  Reton  and  Joannes  de  Beton  are 
witnesses.    It  was  in  that  county  that  the  family  of  the  Be- 


thunes  then  had  their  principal  possessions.  The  chief  of 
them  was  the  laird  of  Westhall,  of  whom  the  rest  are  de- 
scended. In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  about  1250,  Dominns  David  de  Beton  and  Robertus 
de  Bctun  are,  with  several  others,  witnesses  to  a  charter  of 
Christiana  de  Vnloines,  Lady  Panmure,  to  John  Lydcll,  o( 
the  lands  of  Rulbanin  and  Panlathine.  Among  those  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  of  EngUnd,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  the'  discussion  of  the  pleiis  for  the  crown  of  Scotland 
betwixt  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  was  Robert  de  Betune. 
[See  Pryime's  History] ;  and  amongst  the  seals,  yet  preserved, 
that  are  appended  to  King  Edward's  decision.  1292,  is  "  sigil- 
lum  Roberti  de  Betune  de  Scotia,  which  is  a  fesse,  and  on  a 
chief  a  file  of  three  pendants. "  Several  of  this  name  are  wit- 
nesses to  charters  by  Duncan  earl  of  Fife. 

David  de  Retun,  miles,  and  Alexander  de  Belun,  were  at 
the  parliament  held  at  Cambuskenneth,  6th  November  1314; 
and  to  the  act  of  forfeiture  passed  in  that  parliament  is  ap- 
pended one  of  their  seals,  which  is  the  same  coat  of  arms  that 
is  on  the  foretnentioned  seal  of  Robert  de  Betune.  Alexander 
de  Bethune  continued  faithful  to  the  family  of  Bruce,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  valour.  He  whs  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Dupplin  12th  August,  1332. 

As  stated  in  the  article  on  the  surname  of  Balfour  [which 
see,  ante,  page  208,  first  column],  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Robert  the  Second,  Robert  de  Bethune,  styled 
'•  familiarius  regis,"  a  younger  son  of  the.  above-named  Sir 
Alexander,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Bnlfour  of  that  ilk,  and  his  son  succeeding  to  the  estate,  the 
family  was  afterwards  designed  Bethune  of  Balfour.  Of  that 
family  several  of  the  Fife  heritors  were  descended,  and  James 
BHhune,  archbishop  of  St,  Andrews  and  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land; his  nephew  Cardinal  Bethune;  and  the  cardinal's  ne- 
phew, James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  were  all  sons 
of  this  house  of  Balfour.  Noticps  of  these  three  remarkable 
personages  follow  this  article  in  their  order.  In  all  our  his- 
tories the  name  is  incorrectly  spelled  Beaton.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  family  prefer  it  in  its  original  and  more  illustrious 
form  of  Bethune. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  the  estate  of  Creich  in 
the  parish  of  that  name  in  Fife  was  acquired  by  Sir  David 
Rethune,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Bethune  of  Balfour  and 
Marjory  Boswcll,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Baltntito.  J>;r 
David  was  brought  up  from  his  youth  with  James  the  Fourth, 
who  held  him  in  great  favour.  He  was  first  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  exchequer,  and  subsequently  lord  high  treasurer 
of  the  kingdom,  which  office  he  retained  tiil  his  death.  [Craie- 
fonTt  Officer*  of  As*,  p.  86*.]  He  acquired  the  lands  of 
Creich  from  the  Littles  or  Liddels,  in  1502.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Duddingston  of  Sandford  in  Fife.  Janet,  their 
elder  daughter,  from  whom  many  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
gentry  in  Scotland  are  descended,  was  married  first  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston  of  Easter  Wemyss,  and  after  his  death 
she  became  the  third  wife  of  James,  the  first  earl  of  Arran 
of  the  Hamilton*,  and  nephew  of  King  James  the  Third. 
Her  eldest  son  by  the  latter  marriage  was  James,  second 
earl  of  Arran  and  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  became  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  Mary,  the  younger  daughter,  married  Lord 
Lyle.  This  Sir  David  Bethune  was  an  uncle  of  the  cardinal, 
being  a  younger  brother  of  his  father,  the  laird  of  Balfour. 

His  son  and  beir.  Sir  John  Bethune.  the  second  proprietor 
of  Creich  of  the  name  of  Bethune.  married  Janet  Hay,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Hay,  provost  of  Dundee,  and  niece  of  the  laird  of 
Xanghton  in  Fifrshire,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Janet,  their  eldest  daughter,  married,  first,  the 
laird  of  Cranston,  secondly,  the  laird  of  Craigmillar,  and 
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thirdly.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Boccfcucb,  ancestor  of  the  duke* 
of  Bocckocfa  [see  BrocLCicu,  duke  of  j.  To  her  last  bus- 
She  appear:  to  ban  been  a 
.  of  a  masculine  spirit,  aa  abc  rode  at  the  bod  of  the 

nbe  hereditary 

i  of  bar  family  in  each  a  degree  that  tbt  superstition 
of  the  vulgar  imputed  them  to  supernatural  knowledge.' 
This  belief  in  her  witchcraft  and  the  spirit  of  faction  Ird  to 
the  fool  accusation  against  her  of  having  instigated  Queen 
Marv  to  the  warder  of  her  husband.  Tbia  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Crekh  hi*  becme  familiarly  known  from  the  pro- 
minent place  she  orcu,„r,  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfi  poem  of  the 
1  at  of  the  last  Minstrel.  A  copy  of  a  letter  of  ban,  to  the 
qneen -regent,  Marv  of  Guise,  is  published  in  the  Maitland 
Club  Miscellany.  Sir  John  Betbune  was  keeper  of  the  pabv-e 
of  Falkland,  as  his  father  had  been,  and  steward  of  Fife,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth- 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  s»n.  [>avid,  who  died,  un- 
married, in  153'J.  when  the  aero.,,!  son.  Hubert  Bethune,  in- 
herited the  family  estate.  The  latter  was  early  attached  to 
the  royal  household,  and  attended  the  young  qneen,  Mary,  to 
France  a*  a  pv-  On  her  return  to  Scotland  in  lafil.  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  household,  heritable  steward  of 
Fife,  and  keeper  of  Falkland  palace.  He  married  a  French 
lady,  Joanna  Ren  wall  or  Gryasooer,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen.  By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  eight  daughters.  His 
ellest  daughter.  Mary  Bethune,  waa  on*  of  the  queen's  ••  four 
Maries,"  whose  extraordinary  beauty  has  brrii  nearly  as  much 
celebrated  as  her  own.  An  original  portrait  of  Mary  Bethune, 
in  full  court  dress,  is  still  preserved  at  Balfour  house  in  Fife, 
as  is  also  on*  of  the  Cardinal.  She  married,  in  I.V545.  Alex- 
ander Ogilvy  of  Boyne,  the  representative  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable branch  of'  the  nobte  family  of  Fmdlater.  Both  she 
I  were  alive  in  1606.  The  marriage  contract 
by  the  Maitland 
Club,  in  Fart  I.  of  their  Miscellany.  It  is  subscribed  by  the 
queen  and  Henry  I>arnley,  and  by  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Argyle, 
Bothwell,  Murray,  ami  At  hoi.  as  cautioners  for  the  bride- 
groom ;  by  Ogilvy  himself  as  Boyne  and  by  Mary  Bethune. 
The  signatures  of  the  bride's  father  and  Michael  Balfour  of 

The  beauty  of  Mary 
in  hi, 


David  Bethune,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  succeeded  him  as 
fifth  proprietor  of  Creich.  He  married  Euphan  P.  B.  Leslie, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  by  whom  ha  had  an  onlv 
j  bnt  bring  desirous  that  the  estate  uf  Creich  should 
to  be  possessed  only  by  those  of  the  name  of  Bethune, 
he  disponed  it  to  his  brother,  James,  parson  of  Roxburgh, 
who  married,  first.  Helen  Leslie,  heiress  of  Kinnaird.  and 
after  her  death.  Margaret  Wemyas,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Wemyss  of  that  ilk,  from  whom  it  is  said  the  earl*  of  Wemvss 
are  descended.  Their  eldest  son  and  grandson  succeeded  to 
the  estate  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  proprietors. 

The  latter,  David  Bethune,  married  Lady  Margaret  Cun- 
third  daughter  of  the  eighth  earl  of  Glencaim ;  but 
no  family  to  him,  and  his  brother  William  having 
Udren,  he  sold  tl»e  estate  of  Creich  to  James  Be- 
thune, then  fiar  of  Balfour,  reserving  to  himself  the  liferent 
of  the  most  part,  and  to  his  lady  the  liferent  of  thirty-two 
c balder*  of  victual.  Ijiraont,  in  his  Diary  of  Fife,  mentions 
that  this  laird  uf  Creich,  soon  after  disponing  his  pmpertv, 
died  at  his  dwelling-house  at  I>enboiigh,  4th  March  1660. 
I  he  estate  was  afterwards  united  to  that  of  Balfour 
Dtjrfnj  the  period  in  which  the  Bethunes  of  Creich 


ished  probably  no  family  of  their  rank  in  Scotland  formed  so 
great  a  number  of  matrimonial  connexions  with  the  noble  and 
more  powerful  famines  of  the  kingdom  than  did  its  members. 

BETHUNE,  BEATON,  or  BETOX,  James. 
Archbisbop  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  was  the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 
John  Bethune  of  Balfour,  bv  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  David  Boswell  of  Balrouto.  Being  a  younger 
brother,  he  was  early  destined  for  the 
and,  while  yet  young,  was  by  the  earl  of 
appointed  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Bothwell.  He  received  his  first  benefice  in  1503. 
and  next  year  was  advanced  to  the  rich  preferment 
of  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  or  Dumfeding.  as  it  was 
then  called.  In  1505,  npon  the  death  of  hi*  bro- 
ther, Sir  David  Bethune,  the  king  bestowed  upon 
him  the  staff  of  the  high  treasurer,  and  he 
was  thereafter  considered  one  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  state.  In  1508  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Galloway,  and  before  he 
had  held  that  see  a  year,  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  on  winch  he  resigned  the 
treasurer's  staff,  that  he  might  have  more  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  his  diocese.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  share  in  the  counsels  that  drove 
King  James  IV.  into  a  war  with  England,  which 
led  to  the  fatal  and  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  where  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  slain. 
On  the  king's  death,  the  regent  duke  of  Albany- 
appointed  Archbishop  Bethune  to  be  high  chan- 
cellor; and  gave  him  for  the  support  of  his  dignity 
the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Kilwinning  and  Ar- 
broath, which  he  held  with  his  archbishopric  in 
commendam;  and  by  this  means  diew  him  over  from 
the  faction  of  the  Douglas  to  his  own  party.  In 
1517,  on  the  duke  of  Albany  going  to  France,  the 
archbishop  was  appointed  one  of  the  governors  of 
Scotland,  but  the  kingdom  was  in  such  confusion, 
that  they  were  glad  to  devolve  their  whole  power 
upon  the  earl  of  Arran.  A  convention  of  estates 
being  summoned  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  April  29. 
1520,  the  earl  of  Arran,  with  the  chief  of  the 
western  nobility,  assembled  together  in  the  arch- 
bishop's house,  at  the  bottom  of  Blackfriars  Wynd, 
where  they  resolved  to  apprehend  the  earl  of 
Angus,  alleging  that  his  |>ower  was  so  great,  that 
so  long  as  he  Was  free,  they  could  not  have  a  free 
parliament.  Angus,  informed  of  their  design,  sent 
his  uncle,  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  the 
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archbishop,  offering,  if  he  had  failed  in  any  point 
of  his  duty,  to  submit  himself  to  the  convention 
then  about  to  meet,  and  the  bishop  earnestly  re- 
tommended  a  compromise  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Bethune,  who  had  put  armour  on  under 
his  cassock,  laid  the  blame  wholly  on  the  earl  of 
Arran,  but  concluded  with  saying,  "  There  is  no 
remedy!  Upon  my  conscience,  1  cannot  help  it!" 
And  striking  his  breast  with  his  hand,  to  give  force 
to  hU  asseveration,  his  concealed  coat  of  mail  rat- 
tled so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  Bishop  Douglas, 
who  exclaimed,  "  How  now,  my  lord,  methinks 
your  conscience  clatters;  we  are  priests;  and  to 
put  on  armour,  or  to  bear  arms,  is  not  consistent 
with  our  character,"  and  so  left  him.  The  two 
factions  having  come  to  an  engagement  in  the 
streets,  Arran's  party  were  defeated,  when  the 
archbishop  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  the 
Blackfriars,  and  was  taken  out  from  behind  the 
altar,  part  of  hU  dress  being  torn,  and  wonld  cer- 
tainly have  been  slain,  had  not  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  Interceded  for  him.  In  1523  he  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  by  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, who  had  returned  from  France  two  years 
before  and  resumed  the  regency.  On  the  abro- 
gation, soon  after,  of  the  regent's  power  by  par- 
liament, the  earl  of  Angus  having  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  archbishop 
was  dismissed  the  court,  and  obliged  to  resign  the 
office  of  chancellor.  When  the  Douglases  were 
driven  from  court,  the  archbishop  came  again  into 
power,  but  did  not  recover  the  office  of  chancellor. 
He  now  resided  principally  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  at  the  instigation  of  his  nephew, 
the  cardinal,  he  proceeded  violently  to  persecute 
the  protostatits,  and  caused  Patrick  Hamilton,  the 
protomartyr  of  Scotland,  a  young  man  of  piety, 
talents,  and  noble  birth,  to  be  burned  to  death. 
The  senteuce  was  subscribed  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops, three  bishops,  six  abbots  and  friars,  and 
eight  divines.  It  is  stated  that  the  archbishop 
was  himself  averse  to  these  severities,  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  stories  are  told  to  show  that  he  was 
not  naturally  inclined  to  such  proceedings.  It 
happened  that,  at  one  of  the  consultations  of  the 
clergy,  some  vehemently  pressed  for  the  continu- 
ance of  rigorous  measures  against  all  who  preached 
the  reforming  doctrines,  when  one  Mr.  John  Lind- 


|  say,  a  man  in  great  credit  with  the  archbishop, 
said,  "  If  you  bum  any  more  of  them,  take  my 
advice,  and  burn  them  in  cellars,  for  I  dare  assure 
you,  that  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  has 
infected  all  that  it  blew  upon."  The  other  case 
was  of  a  more  serious  natnre.  One  Alexander 
Seton,  a  Black  Friar,  preached  openly  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrews,  that,  according  to  St. 
Paul's  description  of  bishops,  there  were  no  bishops 
in  Scotland;  which  being  reported  to  the  primate, 
not  in  very  precise  terms,  he  sent  for  Seton,  and 
reproved  him  sharply  for  having  said,  according  to 
his  information,  "That  a  bishop  who  did  not 
preach  was  but  a  dumb  dog,  who  fed  not  the  flock, 
but  fed  his  own  belly."  Seton  said  that  those 
who  had  reported  this  were  liars,  upon  which  wit- 
nesses were  produced,  who  testified  very  positively 
to  the  words  having  been  uttered.  On  which 
Seton,  in  reply,  delivered  himself  thus:  "My 
lord,  you  have  heard,  and  may  consider,  what 
ears  these  asses  have,  who  cannot  discern  between 
Paul,  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  Friar  Alex- 
ander Seton.  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  did  preach 
that  Paul  aaith,  it  behoveth  a  bishop  to  be  a 
teacher.  Isaiah  saith,  that  they  that  feed  not  the 
flock  are  dumb  dogs;  and  the  prophet  Zechariah 
saith,  that  they  are  idle  pastors.  Of  my  own  head 
I  affirmed  nothing,  but  declared  what  the  Spirit  of 
God  before  pronounced;  at  whom,  my  lord,  il 
you  be  not  offended,  yon  cannot  justly  be  offended 
with  me."  How  much  soever  the  bishop  might  be 
incensed,  he  dismissed  Friar  Seton  without  punish- 
ment, who  soon  after  fled  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  archbishop  in  future,  instead  of  acting  him- 
self, granted  commissions  to  those  who  were  more 
inclined  to  proceed  against  such  as  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  seems  to  justify 
the  remark  of  Spottiswood:  "Seventeen  years," 
says  that  writer,  "  he  lived  bishop  of  this  see,  and 
was  herein  most  unfortunate,  that,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  authority,  many  good  men  were  put 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  religion,  though  he  him- 
self was  neither  violently  set,  nor  much  solicitous, 
as  it  was  thought,  how  matters  went  in  the 
church."  He  had,  in  fact,  committed  the  cha:ge 
of  all  church  matters  to  his  nephew  the  cardinal. 
For  the  promotion  of  learning,  he  founded  the  New 
College  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
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he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  to  which  he  left  the 
best  part  of  his  estate,  but,  after  his  death,  it  was 
misapplied,  and  did  not  come,  as  he  intended,  to 
that  foundation.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life 
was  the  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  young 
prince,  bora  at  St.  Andrews  the  very  year  in 
which  he  died.  The  king  retained  to  the  last  so 
great  an  affection  for  the  archbishop,  that  he  al- 
lowed him  to  dispose  of  all  his  preferments  as  he 
thought  proper.  He  died  in  1539,  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrews,  be- 
fore the  high  altar,  having  held  the  primacy  of 
Scotland  sixteen  years.— Keith'*  ScottisJt  liithops. 
— Pitscottie's  History. 

BETHUNE,  BEATON',  or  BETON,  David. 
cardinal,  primate,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  the  third 
son  of  John  Betliune  of  Balfour,  elder  brother  of 
the  archbishop,  by  Isobel,  daughter  of  David  Mony- 
penny  of  Pitmilly.  He  was  bora  at  the  mansion- 
house  of  Balfour  in  1494,  and  in  October  1511 
became  a  student  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  the  canon  and  civil  laws  for  some 
years.  In  due  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  preferred  by  his  uncle  to  the  rectory  of 
Campsie  in  Stirlingshire,  in  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow. In  1519  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  during 
the  minority  of  James  V..  appointed  him  resident 
for  Scotland  at  the  French  court.  In  1523  his 
uncle,  being  translated  from  Glasgow  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  become  primate  of  Scotland,  resigned 
in  his  favour  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothwick,  or  Ar- 
broath, retaining  for  himself  one  half  of  the  rents 
thereof.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1525,  he 
took  his  place  in  parliament  as  superior  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Arbroath,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which 
exceeded  £10,000  sterling  of  our  money.  In  Oc- 
tober 1527,  as  we  learu  from  Pitcairn's  1  Criminal 
Trials,'  John  Bethnne  of  Balfonr,  and  others,  hav- 
ing been  indicted  for  an  assault  upon  the  sheriff  of 
Fife,  and  bail  found  for  their  appearance,  the  ab- 
bot of  Arbroath  became  bound  to  relieve  John 
Wardlaw  of  Tony  of  the  cautionary  obligation. 
In  1528  he  was  appointed  by  the  young  king,  to 
whom  he  had  recommended  himself  by  his  address 
and  abilities,  lord  privy  seal,  in  the  place  of  the 
bishop  of  Dunkeld.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the 


adviser  of  James  in  instituting  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, or  court  of  session,  in  1530.  the  idea  of  which 
was  suggested  by  the  constitution  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  In  February  1533,  Bethune,  now 
prothonotary  public,  was  sent  ambassador  t< 
France,  with  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  to  obtain  a  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  league  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Jam.  s 
and  the  Princess  Magdalene.  His  skilful  pene- 
tration enabled  him  to  transmit  to  James  much 
important  intelligence  respecting  the  plans  of  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  he  avoided  a  serious 
quarrel  with  the  English  monarch.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  with  James  V.  and  his  young  qncen, 
whom  he  had  married  in  France,  January  1,  1537. 
On  Queen  Magdalene's  death,  of  consumption,  on 
the  7th  July  following,  he  was  again  sent  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  second  marriage  of  James 
with  Man-,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Longneville.  Returning  with  that 
princess,  he  solemnized  the  marriage  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  supposed  that 
when  he  was  in  France  on  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
cured the  papal  bull,  dated  February  12,  1537, 
for  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  Francis  I.  confer- 
red upon  him  all  the  privileges  of  a  native-bom 
subject  of  France,  and  gave  him  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Mirepoix,  in  Languedoc,  to  which  sec  he  was 
consecrated  in  the  succeeding  December.  On  his 
return  home,  he  became  coadjutor  to  his  uncle, 
now  much  advanced  In  years,  in  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  On  the  28th  of  December  1538,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  zeal,  talents,  and  influence  in 
his  native  country,  Pope  Paul  III.  advanced  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  Cardi- 
nal of  St.  Stejthen  in  Monte  Calit;  and  June  20, 
1539,  the  king  of  France  renewed  his  letters  of 
naturalization,  allowing  his  heirs,  though  bora  in 
Scotland,  to  inherit  his  estate  in  that  country. 

In  the  autumn  of  1539,  on  his  uncle's  death,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  and  soon  after  his 
instalment  he  commenced  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Reformers,  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines.  In  order  to  be  invested  with 
supreme  authority  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  ho 
obtained  from  the  Pope  the  appointment  of  ttgatus 
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natut,  and  legate  a  latere,  in  Scotland.  In  May 
1540,  accompanied  by  the  leadiug  nobility  and 
clergy,  he  made  a  public  entrance  into  St.  An- 
jrcws  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  and  from 
his  throne  in  the  cathedral  delivered  a  long  ad- 
dress to  those  assembled,  declaring  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  from 
the  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  and 
the  increase  of  heresy  in  Scotland,  which,  he  said, 
had  invaded  the  precincts  of  the  royal  court.  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  provost  or  captain  of  Linlithgow, 
denounced  for  heresy,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
cited  to  answer  there  before  him,  not  appearing, 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  seditious  incendi- 
ary, his  goods  confiscated,  and  all  intercourse  pro- 
hibited with  him  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Borthwick  was  accordingly  burned  in  effigy,  both 
at  St.  Andrews  aud  Edinburgh ;  but  lie  himself 
bad  taken  refuge  in  England,  and  so  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  cardinal.  To  remove  the  odium  of  the 
persecutions,  on  which  he  had  now  entered,  from 
the  clergy,  the  cardinal  had  the  address  to  induce 
the  king  to  appoint  a  Court  of  Inquisition  to  inquire 
after  heretics  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  prom- 
ising him  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  crowns  of  gold 
from  the  clergy,  and  jiersuading  him  that  he  could 
add  to  his  revenues  at  least  100,000  crowns  per 
annum  more,  by  annexing  the  estates  of  convicted 
heretics  to  the  crown.  Of  this  court  of  inquisition, 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  natural  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Arran,  was  appointed  Judge ;  but  he  was  the  same 
year  executed  for  high  treason.  The  cardinal  had, 
it  is  said,  prepared  a  black  list,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  of  three  huudred  and  sixty  of 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  suspected  of  heresy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Arran ;  but 
the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Scots  at  Sol  way 
Moss  prevented  the  contemplated  prosecutions 
and  confiscations  being  carried  into  execution. 
On  the  king's  death  at  Falkland  soon  after,  De- 
cember 14,  1542,  the  cardinal,  who,  with  some 
others,  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
was  accused  of  having  forged  his  will,  by  which 
he  and  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  Murray, 
were  appointed  regents  during  the  minority  of 
the  infant  Queen  Mary.  His  scheme  was,  how- 
ever, defeated.  Within  a  week  after,  the  earl 
of  Arran,  being  snpported  by  most  of  the  nobi- 
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lity,  was  proclaimed  regent  ami  governor  of  the  ( 
kingdom. 

On  January  20,  1542-3,  the  cardinal  was  ar- 
rested, aud  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Blackucas, 
charged  with  writing  to  the  duke  of  Guise  to 
bring  a  French  army  into  Scotland,  drive  Arran 
from  the  regency,  and  overthrow  the  negotiations 
which  were  then  forming  between  the  English  | 
monarch  and  the  ruling  party  in  Scotland,  for  a 
marriage  between  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Edward  VI.,  and  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scots.  For  this  charge  Arran  admitted  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  ambassador,  that  there  I 
was  no  evidence;  "  but,"  he  said,  "  we  have  other 
matters  to  charge  him  with,  for  he  did  forge  the 
late  king's  testament;  and  when  the  king  was 
even  almost  dead,  he  took  his  hand  iu  his,  and 
caused  it  to  subscribe  a  blank  paper;  and,  besides 
that,  since  he  has  been  a  prisoner,  he  has  given 
sjM'cial  and  secret  command  to  his  men  to  keep 
his  stronghold  and  castle  of  St.  Andrews  against 
us,  which  is  plain  disobedience  and  rebellion." 
The  cardinal's  imprisonment  created  great  con- 
sternation among  the  clergy.  "The  public  ser- 
vices of  religion,"  observes  Mr.  Tytler  in  his  His- 
tory, "were  instantly  suspended,  the  priests  re- 
fused to  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  burial,  the  churches  were  closed,  a  universal 
gloom  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  people, 
and  the  country  presented  the  melancholy  appear- 
ance of  a  land  excommunicated  for  some  awful 
crime."  He  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  recon- 
ciled to  his  cousin  the  regent,  who  was  induced 
publicly,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Stir- 
ling, to  abjure  the  protestant  faith,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  professed.  On  the  young  queen's 
<  oronation,  the  cardinal  was  again  admitted  of  the 
council,  and  the  regent  appointed  him  chancellor 
of  the  realm. 

In  January  1545-6,  the  cardinal,  accompanied 
by  the  regent  and  several  of  the  nobility,  made  a 
diocesan  visitation  of  the  counties  under  bis  juris- 
diction, with  the  object  of  punishing  with  the  ut- 
most severity  all  the  protestants  ho  could  find. 
On  his  arrival  at  Perth,  a  number  of  persona  were 
accused  of  heresy  by  a  friar  named  Spencc.  Of 
these,  four  citizens  and  a  woman  were,  on  the  25th 
January,  cruelly  put  to  death;  the  men  beina 
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handed  and  the  woman  drowned.  The  names  of 
these  martyrs  were,  William  Anderson,  Robert 
1-amb,  .Tames  Ronald,  and  James  Finlayson,  and 
Helen  Stark,  the  wife  of  Finlayson.  The  rrime  of 
three  of  the  men  consisted,  according  to  Knox 
and  others,  in  having  "eaten  a  goose  on  Good 
Friday."  The  woman  was  accused  of  having  re- 
fused to  invoke  the  Virgin  during  her  labour,  de- 
claring that  she  would  direct  her  prayers  to  God 
alone  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  cardinal  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  execution  from  a  window  in 
the  Spy  tower,  a  building  in  the  earl  of  Gowries 
garden.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Perth  were  ban- 
ished from  the  city.  Ijord  Rnthven,  the  provost, 
was  deposed  from  his  office;  and  Charteris  of 
Kinfauns,  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  although  by 
no  means  friendly  to  the  cardinal,  or  averse  to  the 
protestant  doctrines,  appointed  iu  his  place.  The 
citizens  of  Perth,  however,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him  as  provost,  and,  urged  by  the  cardinal 
and  regent  to  take  possession  of  the  city  by  force, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire,  after  a  fight  where 
sixty  of  his  followers  were  slain.  The  cardinal 
and  regent  now  proceeded  towards  Dundee,  where 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek  had  been 
some  time  taught  ;  but  within  a  few  miles  of  that 
town,  they  were  stopped  hy  the  approach  of  the 
earl  of  Rothes  and  Lord  Gray,  both  noblemen 
favourable  to  the  Reformation,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  their  armed  retainers.  In  conse- 
quence, they  returned  to  Perth,  where,  by  a  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  cardinal,  both  Hollies  and  Gray, 
who  had  followed  them,  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  prison.  Rothes  soon  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
Gray  was  not  released  for  some  time.  At  Arbroath, 
whither  the  cardinal  ami  his  party  next  went,  he 
succeeded  in  apprehending  a  Black  Friar  named 
John  Rogers,  who  had  been  going  about  preaching 
the  protestant  doctrines,  and  whom  he  confined  in 
the  sea  tower  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  A  few 
mornings  thereafter  Rogers  was  found  dead  among 
the  rocks  under  the  castle,  as  if  he  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  neck  while  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  during  the  night.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  stated  and  believed  that  the 
cardinal  had  caused  the  friar  to  be  privately 
murdered,  and  thrown  over  the  wall. 
Shortly  after  Bethnne  presided  at  a  provincial 


council  of  the  clergy  held  iu  the  church  of  the 
Black  Friars,  Edinburgh,  when  he  enforced  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  proceeding  vigorously  against 
all  those  who  either  encouraged,  or  were  suspected 
of  encouraging,  the  protestant  doctrines,  at  the 
same  time  recommending  to  them  to  reform  their 
own  lives,  that  no  further  complaints  might  be 
heard  against  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  their 
deliberations,  the  cardinal  received  intelligence 
that  the  celebrated  George  Wishart,  the  most  em- 
inent protestant  preacher  of  his  time,  was  residing 
at  the  house  of  Cockbnrn  of  Ormiston,  in  Hadding- 
tonshire. A  troop  of  horse  was  immediately 
sent  off  to  secure  him,  but  Cockbuni  refusing  to 
deliver  him  up.  the  cardinal  himself  ami  the  re- 
gent followed,  blocking  up  every  avenue  to  the 
house,  so  as  to  render  escape  impossible.  The  earl 
of  Bothwell  being  sent  for,  pledged  his  faith  to 
Cockburn,  that  he  would  stand  by  Wishart,  and 
see  that  his  life  and  person  would  be  safe,  on  which 
Wishart  delivered  himself  up;  and  Bothwell  hav- 
ing baaely  surrendered  him  to  the  cardinal,  he  was 
conveyed  first  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  after- 
wards to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  committed  to 
the  castle  prison.  Being  brought  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal,  he  was  condemned  for  heresy, 
and  burnt  with  great  cruelty.  The  cardinal  and 
other  prelates  witnessed  the  scene  from  a  window 
in  the  castle,  and,  according  to  Buchanan  and 
others,  the  following  prediction  was  uttered  by 
Wishart  in  the  midst  of  the  torturing  flames:  "  He 
who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me  from 
yonder  lotty  place,  (pointing  to  the  cardinal.) 
shall  iu  a  few  days  be  as  ignominioualy  thrown  down 
as  now  he  proudly  lolls  at  his  ease."  This  cruel 
execution  was  conducted  in  defiance  of  a  letter 
which  the  regent  had  written  to  him,  to  stay  the 
proceedings  until  he  should  come  himself  to  St. 
Andrews,  and  threatening  that,  if  he  did  not,  the 
blood  of  Wishart  w  ould  be  required  at  his  hands. 
Wishart  died  with  great  firmness,  constancy,  and 
Christian  courage;  and  his  death  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  the 
cardinal,  conceiving  that  he  had  done  a  meritori- 
ous action,  paid  no  attention  to. 

In  April  1.M6,  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Wishart,  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  the  castle  of 
Ftnhaven,  to  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  of  his  ille- 
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gitimate  daughters  by  Mrs.  Marion  Ogilvy,  of  the 
hoa»c  of  Airly,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in 
scandalous  concubinage,  and  there,  with  infamous 
effrontery,  married  her  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
cail  of  Crawford,  giving  with  her  4,000  mcrks  of 
dowry.  The  marriage -contract,  subscribed  by 
him,  in  which  he  styles  her  "  my  daughter,"  is  yet 
extant.  In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  rejoicings, 
intelligence  was  received  that  an  English  fleet  had 
appeared  off  the  coast,  and  lie  immediately  return- 
ed to  St.  Andrews,  and  began  to  fortify  his  castle, 
but  while  thus  engaged  preparing  against  foreign 
enemies,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  any  at  home.  He 
had  procured  from  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of 
the  eart  of  Rothes,  a  bond  of  manrent  or  feudal 
service  for  the  estate  of  Easter  Wcmysa,  which 
I<eslie  had  resigned  to  the  cardinal  on  a  promise 
of  an  advantageous  equivalent.  Demanding  the 
fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  the  proud  priest  refused, 
on  which,  dreading  the  primate's  vengeance,  Nor- 
man concerted  measures  with  bis  uncle,  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  a  violent  enemy  of  the  cardinal,  and  some 
other  persons,  to  cut  him  off.  There  were  very 
few  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  the  principal 
persons  being  the  two  Leslies,  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  Peter  Cannichacl  of  Fife,  and  James 
Melville  of  Raith,  most  of  whom  had  some  private 
cause  of  wrong  against  the  cardinal.  On  the  28th 
of  May  1546,  Norman  Leslie  entered  St.  Andrews 
with  some  followers,  but  not  so  many  as  to  excite 
suspicion.  The  others  assembled  in  that  city  dur- 
iug  the  evening;  Kirkaldy  came  there  on  the  pre- 
vious day;  John  Leslio  arrived  late,  lest  his  ap- 
pearance should  excite  alarm.  Next  morning 
they  assembled  early  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle, 
and  on  the  porter  lowering  the  drawbridge,  to  ad- 
mit the  workmen  whom  the  cardinal  had  been 
employing  incessantly  at  the  fortifications,  Nor- 
man Leslie  entered  with  three  meu ;  and  while 
speaking  to  the  porter,  as  to  the  hour  when  the 
cardinal  would  be  stirring  and  could  be  seen,  Kirk- 
aldy of  Grange  and  his  party  also  gained  admission 
into  the  court-yard.  John  Leslie  now  appeared 
with  a  few  attendants,  but  when  the  porter  saw 
him  he  suspected  the  design,  and  attempted  to  lift 
the  drawbridge.  He  was  prevented  by  Leslie, 
who  sprang  across  the  gap  with  his  attendants, 
•lew  the  poller,  throw  the  body  into  the  foss,  and 


seized  the  keys  of  the  fortress.  The  workmen  ami 
domestic^,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  individu- 
als, were  then  ejected,  and  being  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  fortress,  before  there  was  even  an 
alarm  in  the  town,  they  dropped  the  portcullis,  and 
closed  the  gates.  The  cardinal,  roused  by  the 
noise,  arose  from  his  couch.  According  to  Knox, 
Marion  Ogilvy  had  been  with  him  the  preceding 
night,  and  she  was  "  espy'd  to  depart  from  him  by 
the  privy  postern  that  morning."  Opening  the 
casement,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise.  A 
voice  answered  him  that  Norman  Leslie  had  taken 
the  castle.  He  ran  to  the  postern,  but  finding  it 
locked,  he  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  seizing 
a  sword,  proceeded  to  barricade  the  door  with  the 
heaviest  furniture,  assisted  by  the  page  or  attend- 
ant who  waited  on  him.  John  Leslie  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  prelate's  room,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance. "Who  is  there?"  inquired  the  car- 
dinal. "My  name  is  Leslie,"  replied  the  assail 
ant.  "Which  of  the  Leslies?"  asked  the  car- 
dinal; "  are  you  Norman? — I  must  have  Norman, 
he  is  my  friend."  "  Content  yourself  with  thosv 
who  are  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  yon  will  get 
no  other."  They  then  Insisted  that  the  cardinal 
should  open  the  door,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
While  they  were  attempting  to  force  it,  the  prelate 
concealed  a  box  of  gold  under  some  coals  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  chair, 
exclaimiug  to  those  outaide,  "  I  am  a  priest ;  I  am 
a  priest."  Finding  them  resolute  to  gain  admit- 
tance, he  at  length  asked  them  if  they  would  save 
his  life.  "It  may  be  that  we  will,"  replied  John 
Leslie.  "  Nay,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  swear  unto 
me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will  admit  you."  The 
elder  Leslie  now  called  out  for  fire,  the  door  from 
its  strength  resisting  alt  their  exertions.  A 
quantity  of  burning  coals  was  brought  to  bum 
the  door,  when  the  cardinal,  or  his  chamberlain, 
seeing  farther  resistance  hopeless,  opened  the 
door,  on  the  strongest  assurances  of  personal 
safety.  On  their  entrance  he  cried  ont,  "  I  am 
a  priest,  I  am  a  priest;  you  will  not  slay  me!" 
They  rushed  on  the  cardinal,  and  John  Leslie, 
and  another  conspirator  named  Caraiichael,  re- 
peatedly struck  him.  But  Melville  of  Kaith,  who 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Wishart, 
in  a  furious  passion,  pnshed  then: 
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aside,  saying,  "This  work  and  judgment  of  God. 
although  it  be  secret,  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity,"  and  presenting  the  point  of  his  sword, 
he  thus  addressed  the  wounded  prelate: — "  lU-j>en( 
thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life,  but  especially  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  that  notable  instrument 
of  God,  Mr.  George  Wisliart,  who,  although 
the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men,  yet  cries 
for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from  God  are 
sent  to  avenge  it.  Remember  that  neither  the 
hatred  of  thy  person,  the  love  of  riches,  nor  the 
fear  of  thy  jwwer,  moved  or  moveth  me  to  strike 
thee,  bnt  because  thou  hast  been  an  obstinate  ene- 
my of  Christ  and  the  holy  gospel."  Melville  then 
passed  his  sword  through  the  cardinal's  body  seve- 
ral times,  who  sunk  into  his  chair,  and  saying,  "  I 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone!"  instantly  ex- 
pired. The  alarm  had  by  this  time  been  given  in 
the  town;  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  citizens, 
headed  by  the  provost,  surrounded  the  entire  wall 
of  the  castle.  "  What  have  you  done  with  my  lord 
cardinal?"  they  clamorously  demanded:  "Have 
you  slain  my  lord  cardinal? "  They  were  answered 
by  the  conspirators  from  the  battlements,  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  return  to  their  houses,  for  the 
man  whom  they  called  the  cardinal  had  received 
bis?  reward,  and  would  trouble  them  no  more. 
This  reply  having  only  the  more  enraged  them,  they 
were  addressed  by  Norman  Leslie  as  unreasonable 
fools,  who  demanded  an  audience  with  a  dead  man. 
Dragging  the  bleeding  body  of  the  murdered  pri- 
mate to  the  spot,  tbey  suspended  it  by  a  sheet 
over  the  wall,  by  the  same  window  from  which  he 
had  bnt  a  short  time  before  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  Mr.  George  Wishart,  exclaiming,  "  There 
is  your  God;  and  now  that  you  are  satisfied,  get 
home  to  your  houses."— a  command  with  which, 
in  horror  and  amazement,  they  eventually  complied. 
The  body  of  the  cardinal  was  salted,  and  after 
being  treated  with  disgusting  indignity,  was  thrown 
into  the  ground-floor  of  the  sea-tower.  His  death 
excited  joy  among  the  Protestants,  and  conster- 
nation among  the  Catholics;  the  feelings  of  the 
more  moderate  being  well  expressed  in  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount's  oft-repeated  verse 

"  \»  for  the  cardinal,  I  grant 
He  *«»  a  man  we  well  might 
God  will  f.«pre  it  snon 


But  of  a  truth,  the  tooth  to  .-.i  v 
Althongh  the  loon  be  well  .w.y, 
The  deed  mu  foully  done." 

The  engraving  given  of  Cardinal  Bethnne  i» 
from  a  rare  portrait  at  St  Mary's  College,  Blairs. 
near  Aberdeen.  With  him  fell  the  last  prop  of 
the  papal  church  in  Scotland.  He  understood 
well  the  policy  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome, 
and  thought  that  the  iuterests  of  Scotland  conld 
only  be  promoted  in  accordance  with  it.  In  times 
of  danger  he  evinced  resolution  of  mind,  steadi- 
ness of  purpose,  and  a  firm  and  unswerving  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  most  fitted  for  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  talents, 
and  a  politician  of  the  highest  order — one  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  temper,  influence,  and 
weight  of  the  whole  feudal  nobility  of  Scotland ; 
but,  says  Keith,  (Hut.  p.  45,)  "  it  were  to  be 
wished  the  same  praise  could  be  given  him  with 
respect  to  his  moralt.  Mrs.  Marion  Ogilvy,  a 
daughter  of  the  predecessors  of  the  earls  of  Airlie, 
Ixtre  Mm  several  children ;  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants, both  of  the  male  and  female  line,  are  known 
to  be  persons  of  good  note  in  our  country  at  this 
day."  A  contemporary  writer,  Panlus  Jovius, 
says  of  him:  "His  pride  was  so  great,  that  he 
quarrelled  with  the  old  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
(Dunbar)  in  his  own  city,  and  pushed  this  quarrel 
so  far  that  their  men  fought  in  the  very  church. 
Mis  ambition  was  boundless,  for  he  took  into  his 
own  hands  the  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom."  He  was  haughty,  cruel,  licentious, 
and  intolerant  in  the  extreme.  Devoted  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  upheld  her  doctrines  by  the 
most  sanguinary  measures.  He  possessed  little 
learning,  nnd  knew  scarcely  anything  of  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  the  age.  Dempster  men- 
tions that  he  wrote  'Memoirs  of  his  own  Erabas- 
seys;'  a  'Treatise  on  'St.  Peter's  Supremacy;' 
nnd  1  letters  to  several  Persons,'  of  which  that 
author  observes  there  are  several  copies  extant  in 
the  national  libraries  at  Pari*.  His  great  riches 
he  bequeathed  to  his  natural  children,  having 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons 
became  a  Protestant ;  his  daughters  were  married 
into  families  of  distinction. 

BETHUXE,  Jamks,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
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a  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  was  educated  chiefly 
at  Paris.  In  1552  he  was  raised  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  sec  of  Glasgow;  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  whither  it  is 
conjectured  he  was  sent  to  give  the  Pope  an 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland 
after  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the  cardinal.  In 
1557  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
April  24,  1558.  Ou  his  return,  he  acted  as  a 
privy  counsellor  to  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  appointed  regent  by  her  danghter  on  her 
going  to  France.  Owing  to  the  disputes  about 
religion  which  then  agitated  the  kingdom,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Reformers,  the  archbishop 
retired  to  France  in  July  15G0,  carrying  with  him 
the  treasures  and  records  of  his  archiepiscopal  see, 
and  carefully  deposited  them  in  the  Scots  college 
at  Paris.  On  his  departure  the  protestanta  in 
Scotland  appointed  a  preacher  in  Glasgow,  and 
seized  all  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric.  As 
his  capacity  and  fidelity  were  well  known  to  the 
queen  his  mistress,  she  resolved,  after  the  death 
of  the  king  her  consort  and  her  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  leave  her  affairs  in  France  in  his  hands. 
Accordingly,  in  1561,  he  was  declared  her  am- 
bassador to  France,  and,  in  June  1564,  his  com- 
mission was  renewed.  He  resided  in  Paris  as 
ambassador,  first  from  Queen  Man-,  and  after- 
wards from  King  James,  till  his  death  in  1608, 
enjoying  all  that  time  the  highest  confidence  of 
his  sovereign.  Having  carefully  preserved  Queen 
Mary's  letters,  and  other  papers  communicated  to 
him,  these  would  have  formed  valuable  materials 
for  history,  had  the  greater  part  of  them  not  been 
taken  away  or  destroyed.  While  in  France,  he 
received  scarcely  any  money  from  Scotland;  but, 
when  King  James  came  of  age,  he  restored  him 
both  to  the  title  and  revenues  of  his  archbishopric. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  obtained  several  ecclesi- 
astical preferments  in  France.  He  died  April  24, 
1603,  aged  86.  He  is  represented  as  a  prelate  of 
great  prudence,  moderation,  loyalty,  and  learning. 
He  was  succeeded  In  his  see  by  the  celebrated 
Spottiswood.  According  to  Dempster,  he  wrote 
♦A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Kings;'  «A 


Lamentation  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland;  4 A 
Book  of  Controversies  against  the  Sectaries;' 
Observations  upon  Gratian's  Decretals;1  and 
•A  Collection  of  Scotch  Proverbs,'  —  none  of 
which  were  ever  printed. — Spottituvod s  History. 

BETHUNE,  Alexander,  a  literary  peasant, 
of  unpretending  worth  and  rare  talent,  was  the 
son  of  an  agricultural  labourer  of  the  samo  name, 
and  was  born  at  Upper  Raukeiilor,  in  the  parish 
of  Monimail,  Fifeshire,  about  the  end  of  July 
1804.  From  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  parents, 
he  received  but  a  scanty  education,  having,  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  been  only  four  or  five 
months  at  school,  while  his  brother  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  article,  who  was  a  few  years 
younger,  was  at  school  but  one  day.  To  their 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Alison  Christie, 
they  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  talents  which  subsequently  obtained  for  them 
a  very  respectable  standing  in  the  literary  world 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Alexander  was  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  a  labourer.  He  describes  him 
self  as  having  been  set  to  dig  at  raw  fourteen,  and 
for  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  his  joints,  in 
first  attempting  to  move  in  the  morning,  creaked 
like  machinery  wanting  oil.  Previous  to  this  his 
parents  had  removed  to  the  hamlet  of  Lochend, 
near  the  loch  of  Lindores.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  eveuing  classes 
taught  by  the  Rev.  John  Adamson,  afterwards 
of  Dundee,  who  about  1825  kept  a  school  at 
Lochend.  With  the  view  of  improving  his  condi- 
tion, he  commenced  learning  the  weaving  bnsiness, 
nnder  the  instruction  of  his  brother,  (see  next  ar- 
ticle,) but  after  expending  all  their  savings  in  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  they  were 
compelled,  from  the  general  failures  which  took 
place  in  1825  and  following  year,  to  seek  employ- 
ment as  outdoor  labourers,  at  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling a-day.  In  1829,  while  employed  in  a  quarry, 
Alexander  was  thrown  into  the  air  by  a  blast  of 
gunpowder,  and  so  dreadfully  mangled  that  those 
who  came  to  his  aid  after  the  accident,  anticipated 
his  speedy  death.  He,  however,  recovered,  and 
in  four  months  after  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
labours.  Three  years  thereafter  he  met  with  an 
accident  of  a  similar  kind,  by  which  ho  was  again 
fearfully  disfigured,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
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he  never  altogether  recovered.  His  leisure  hours 
were  diligently  devoted  to  literary  pursuit*,  and 
besides  contributing  several  tales  and  other  piece* 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  he  completed  a  se- 
ries of  'Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Pea- 
santry,' a  work  which,  on  its  publication  in  1838. 
was  justly  admired  for  its  truthfulness  and  vigo- 
rous delineation  of  rustic  character,  as  well  as  for 
the  author's  geuernl  kuowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  risk  of  the  publication  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Shortrede,  then  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who 
gave  for  the  copyright  the  price  of  the  first  fifty 
copies  sold,  au  airangement  with  which  the  author 
was  perfectly  satisfied. 

His  brother  John  having,  in  the  meantime,  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  overseer  on  the  estate  of 
Inchrye,  he  accompanied  him  as  his  assistant. 
Before  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  that  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  and 
their  engagement  came  to  au  end.  As  they  were 
obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  quit  the  house  at 
Lochend,  which  formed  part  of  the  Inchrye  pro- 
perty, the  brothers  came  to  the  resolution  of  feu- 
ing  a  piece  of  ground  near  Newburgh,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  building  a  house  for  themselves. 
In  concert  with  his  brother,  he  had  prepared  a  series 
of  '  Lectures  on  Practical  Economy,'  which  were 
published  in  1839,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess which  had  been  anticipated.  After  the  death 
of  his  brother  the  same  year  he  undertook  the  re- 
vision of  his  poems,  which  he  published  in  a  vol- 
ume, with  a  memoir,  and  the  first  impression  of 
seven  hundred  copies  having  been  disposed  of,  a 
second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  A  copy  of 
the  work  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Hill,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  inspector  of 
prisons,  that  lady  wrote  to  Alexander  Bcthune, 
offering  to  use  her  influence  to  procure  him  a  situ- 
ation as  teacher  or  in  some  other  way  connected 
with  the  prisons ;  but  after  a  week's  probation  as 
a  turnkey  at  Glasgow  in  March  1841,  he  declined 
the  proposal,  and  wrote  that  he  did  not  wish  an 
application  to  be  made  for  one  who  had  no  quali- 
fications above  the  average  rate  of  a  common 
labourer.  In  1842  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  Messrs.  Black 
for  the  publication  of  'The  Scottish  Peasant's 
Fireside,'  which  appeared  early  in  the  following 


year.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  seized  with 
fever,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered, 
the  disease  merging  into  pulmonary  consumption. 
During  his  partial  recovery,  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Dumfries 
Standard,  a  newspaper  then  about  to  be  started ; 
but  after  conditionally  accepting  of  the  situation, 
should  his  health  permit,  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  editor.  He  died  at  Newburgh  at 
midnight  of  the  13th  June  1843.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  consigned  his  manuscripts  to  his  friend 
Mr.  William  M'Combic,  a  fanner  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  like  himself  a  writer  on  social  economy, 
who  in  1845  published  at  Aberdeen  his  Life,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Literary 
Remains.  In  as  fur  as  regards  character  and 
conduct,  Alexander  Bethune  and  his  brother  were 
.\s  fine  specimens  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  as 
could  anywhere  be  found.    They  were,  in  fact, 


models  of  the  class ;  humble,  without  meanness ; 
frugal,  industrious,  persevering,  and  nnostentati- 
onsly  religious,  without  bigotry  or  intolerance. 
The  productions  of  his  intellect  caused  him  to  be 
courted  and  esteemed  by  many  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society.  This,  however,  did  not  make  him 
vain,  or  turn  him  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 
He  was,  all  his  life,  a  sturdy  independent  peasant, 
never  ashamed  in  the  least  of  his  calling ;  digging, 
quarrying,  felling  wood,  breaking  stones  on  the 
highway,  or  building  dry-stone  walls,  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  by  his  own  bands,  to  minister  to  his 
own  wants ;  and  on  wet  days  and  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, turning  his  attention  to  literary  composition, 
as  a  relaxation  from  his  ordinary  toil. 

BETHUNE,  John,  the  author  of  several  po- 
ems and  tales,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1812,  in  the  parish  of  Monimail, 
Fifeshire.  At  Martinmas  1813,  his  father  re- 
moved to  a  place  called  Lochend,  near  the  loch 
of  Lindores,  where  the  greater  part  of  John  Be- 
thunes  short  life  was  passed.  He  never  was  but 
one  day  at  school.  He  w  as  taught  to  read  by  his 
mother,  and  received  lessons  in  writing  and  arith- 
metic from  his  brother,  Alexander  Bethnnc,  who, 
soon  after  his  death,  published  a  selection  from 
his  poems,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  When  yet 
scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  and  his  brother 
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earned  their  subsistence  by  breaking  stones  on  the 
road  between  Lindores  and  Ncwburgh.  Having 
lieen  apprenticed  to  the  weaving  business  in  the 
village  of  Collessie,  he  soon  became  so  expert  at 
the  loom,  that  at  Martinmas  1825  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  a  honse  adjoining 
his  father's,  with  his  brother  as  his  apprentice. 
But,  not  succeeding,  he  and  his  brother  resumed 
their  former  occupation  of  outdoor  labourers. 
Most  of  his  pieces  were  written  amidst  great  pri- 
vations, and,  as  we  are  told  by  his  brother,  npon 
such  scraps  of  paper  as  he  could  pick  up.  Before 
the  year  1831  he  had  produced  a  large  collection 
of  pieces  ;  he  also  wrote  and  planned  a  number  of 
tales,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  left  iu  manu- 
script. In  October  1829  he  was  engaged  on  the 
estate  of  Inchrye  as  a  day-labourer;  and  after- 
wards in  1835,  on  the  death  of  the  overseer,  he 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  at  a  salary  of  twenty- 
six  pounds  yearly,  with  fodder  for  a  cow,  when  he 
engaged  his  brother  as  his  assistant.  There  he 
remained  for  one  year.  To  his  brother's  'Tales 
.ind  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasant  17,'  published 
in  1838,  he  contributed  five  pieces.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  'Lectures  on  Practical 
Economy' by  both  brothers,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  he  designated  himself  a  "  Fifcshire  Forest- 
er." This  work,  though  designed  to  teach  poor 
people  habits  of  thrift  aud  saving,  and  well  spoken 
of  by  the  press,  did  not  succeed  with  the  public, 
as  stated  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  As  a  M  Fife- 
shire  Forester"  he  contributed  a  number  of  poems 
to  the  '  Scottish  Christian  Herald.'  He  also  wrote 
some  pieces  for  the  'Christian  Instructor.'  In 
1838,  having  received  some  small  remuneration 
for  one  or  two  contributions  to  a  periodical,  and 
finding  his  health  failing  him,  he  determined  to 
give  up  manual  labour,  and  trust  to  his  pen  for 
his  future  support.  He  did  not  long  fish  in  the 
uncertain  waters  of  literature,  as  he  was  cut  off 
by  consumption  on  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  the  1st 
of  September  1839.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
27.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  powers  of 
mind.  His  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  a  scene 
of  constant  disappointment  and  suffering,  but  he 
possessed  a  cheerful,  contented  disposition,  and  a 
spirit  of  so  much  independence,  that  when  an 


procure  him  a  government  situation,  he  at  once 
declined  it,  choosing  rather  to  support  bi:!i.<clf  by 
his  own  unaided  industry. 

BETHUNE,  Sir  Henky  Likdesay,  of  Kil- 
conquhar,  baronet,  a  distinguished  general  iu  the 
Persian  sen-ice,  was  born  12th  April,  1787.  He 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  who  afterwards  be- 
came earls  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay.  The  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  branch  of  the  noble  and 
ancient  house  to  which  he  belonged  was  William 
Lindsay,  second  son  of  Patrick  fourth  Lord  Lind- 
say, who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lauds  of  Pyet- 
ston  in  Fifeshire,  in  March,  1529.  The  direct 
line  of  Pyetston  had  failed  towards  the  close  ot 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  a  younger  branch 
survived  in  the  Lindsays  of  Wormestone,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  representative. 
He  was  the  son  of  Major  Martin  Eccles  Lindesay 
Bethune,  by  the  daughter  of  General  Tovey.  He 
entered  the  military  service  of  (he  East  India 
Company  in  early  life,  and  in  it  attained  the  rank 
of  major.  Being  sent  from  Madras  to  Persia  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  and  assisting  the  cele- 
brated Abbas  Mirz.i.  crown  prince  of  Persia,  the 
eldest  son  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  in  the  organization 
of  his  artillery,  the  talent,  resolution  and  perse- 
verance exhibited  by  him,  in  the  execution  of  this 
arduous  dnty,  gained  him  the  entire  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  prince,  and  his  heroism  and  in- 
trepidity in  the  field  established  his  fame  through- 
out Persia.  An  instance  of  this  is  recited  during 
the  hostilities  with  Russia  which  preceded  the 
peace  uegociated  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  Abbas 
Mirza  had  quitted  his  camp  with  his  staff  and 
snite  on  a  shooting  excursion,  taking  with  him  the 
artillery  horses  to  beat  for  game.  The  Russians 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  surprise  the 
camp,  and  carry  off  Major  Lindesay's  six  brass 
guns.  Lindesay,  on  his  return,  seeing  with  a  glasa 
his  cannon  ranged  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
instantly  harnessed  his  horses,  and,  galloping 
across  the  intervening  plain  through  the  hostile 
advanced  posts,  cut  down  the  guards,  and  brought 
off  the  guns  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Russian  ar- 
my. Repeated  feats  of  this  daring  character,  his 
lofty  and  commanding  stature,  being  six  feet  seven 


Edinburgh  friend  offered  to  exert  his  influence  to  [  inches  in  height,  and  his  great  personal  strength 
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always  highly  Admired  by  Oriental*,  justified  the 
epithet  familiarly  applied  to  him  in  the  Persian 
armies,  of  44  Rustum"—  the  Hercules  of  ancient 
Persian  story;  while  his  humanity  and  justice, 
and  regular  distribution  of  pay  to  the  troops  un- 
der his  command — too  often  w  ithheld  or  delayed 
by  native  officers— secured  their  personal  attach- 


After  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years  thus  use- 
fully spent  in  the  service  of  Persia,  Major  Linde- 
say  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had 
inherited  the  estate  of  Kilconqnhar,  in  Fifesbire, 
having  succeeded  his  grandfather,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Bethune,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  entail 
made  by  David  Bethune  of  Balfour  in  1779.  He 
married,  in  1822,  Coutts,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Trotter  of  Dyrham  Park,  county  Hem, 
and  with  her  lived  in  domestic  retirement  till  1834, 
w  hen  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Persia  called 
him  once  more  into  active  service. 

On  the  demise  of  Fntteh  Ali  Shah,  in  that  year, 
the  throne  devolved  on  Mahomed  -  Mirza,  his 
grandson,  the  son  of  the  gallant  Abbas  Mirza, 
who  had  died  during  his  father's  lifetime.  But 
Mahomed's  succession  w  as  opposed  by  Zulli  Sul- 
tan, the  younger  brother  of  Abbas  and  uncle  of 
Mahomed ;  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
Persia  was  involved  in  a  civil  war.  Mahomed 
appealed  to  England;  and  Sir  Henry  Bethune 
simultaneously  repaired  to  London,  and  offei-ed 
his  services  to  government.  The  foreign  secre- 
tary, Lord  Palnierston,  accepted  them,  conferred 
on  him  the  local  rank  of  colonel  in  Asia,  and  de- 
spatched him  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
government.  He  was  received  with  delight  by 
the  Shah,  and  his  arrival  was  instantly  noised 
throughout  Persia.  The  "magical  influence"  of 
the  name  of 4'  Liudesay  Sahib,"  still  powerful  after 
so  many  years'  absence,  spread  confidence  through- 
out the  royal  army,  and  consternation  through 
that  of  the  rebel  Zulli  Sultan,  who  set  a  price  of 
four  thousand  tomanns  on  his  head.  Some  diffi- 
culties at  first  arose,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Henry's 
juniority  in  the  service  to  certain  British  officers 
already  high  in  station ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
moved by  his  nobly  consenting  to  take  an  inferior 
command,  having  solely  at  heart  the  public  inter- 
ests, and  placing  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 


chief  of  those  officers  as  a 
ment. 

An  expedition  was  sent  against  the  rebel 
headed  by  Sir  Henry  Bethune,  who 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Shah's  army,  and,  by  a 
singularly  rapid  march — or,  as  it  is  described  in  a 
letter  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  44draggiug 
the  army  after  him"— he  surprised,  attacked,  and 
defeated  the  rebel  force,  and  took  Sulli  Sultai 
prisoner,  enabling  the  Shah  to  make  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Teheran  in  December,  1834.  His 
services  were  acknowledged  by  a  finnan  from  the 
Shah,  investing  44  the  high  in  degree  and  rank,  the 
wise  and  prudent,  the  zealous  and  brave,  the  sin- 
cere and  devoted,  the  great  among  Christians, 
Sir  Henry  Bethune,  descended  from  the  Linde- 
says,"  with  the  rank  of  general  and  Ameer-i-Toop 
Kama,  or  master  general  of  artillery;  and  re- 
questing him  to  select  the  best  Arab  horse  in  his 
stables ;  which  being  done,  the  Shah  mounted  the 
fiery  animal,  rode  him  into  Teheran,  and  then 
dismounted,  and  presented  him  to  Sir  Henry. 
The  ministers  and  courtiers,  on  hearing  of  this 
gift,  petitioned  the  Shah  not  to  allow  so  famed 
a  steed  to  leave  the  royal  stud  ;  but  the  Shah  re- 
plied, that  he  would  rather  lose  fifty  such  horses, 
if  such  could  be  found,  than  disappoint  Sir  Henry. 
The  Shah  further  conferred  upon  him,  by  a  dis- 
tinct firman,  a  44  Medal  of  Fidelity,"  with  five 
others  in  pure  gold,  as  rewards  for  services  ren- 
dered on  particular  occasions,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  surpassed  all  others  in  hia 
bravery  in  the  field ;  and  commanding  that  this 
testimony  to  Sir  Henry's  worth  and  good  service 
should  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  records  of 
the  kings  of  Persia. 

Nor  was  the  testimony  of  the  British  cuvoy, 
Sir  John  Campbell,  less  marked  and  gratifying. 
In  his  despatch  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  dated  6th 
May,  1835,  he  refers  to  the  "unbounded  confi- 
dence reposed  in  Sir  Henry  Bethune  by  the  Per- 
sian government,  and  by  the  military  of  all  classes," 
to  the  44  fame  which  he  had  acquired  during  hia 
former  services  in  Persia,"  to  the  44  very  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  his  name  and  reputation,"  to 
44  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  the  habiu 
of  the  people,"  and  to  44  the  successful  result,  be- 
yond what  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated," 
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of  all  his  operations,  as  fully  justifying  his  (Sir 
John's)  accession  to  the  wish  of  the  Shah  and  the 
wnrt  of  Persia,  "  that  the  direction  of  all  hostile 
iperations  should  be  intrusted  to  him."  "His 
proceedings,"  he  states  in  another  letter,  of  the 
30th  April,  1835,  "have  been  energetic  as  well  as 
conciliatory,  and  his  efTorts  have  been  seconded  by 
the  British  officers  attached  to  his  force.  Owing 
to  the  subordination  preserved,  little  or  no  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  country.  The  ryots  (or 
peasantry)  have  appealed  to  him  against  the  op- 
pression of  their  own  native  authorities,  and  have 
duly  appreciated  the  contrast  between  the  conduct 
of  an  army  marchiug  nnder  British,  and  one 
inarching  nnder  native  commanders;  and  num- 
berless letters  and  verses  have  been  received  by 
the  Persian  government  in  praise  of  the  English 
name."  We  may  add  to  this  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  from  Persia,  printed  in 
the  United  Service  Gazette : — "  Great  is  the  name 
of  Lindesay  in  this  country,  and  great  ought  it  to 
be,  for  certainly  he  was  just  formed  for  service  in 
Persia  in  troubled  times  like  these.  The  confi- 
dence the  soldiers  have  in  him  is  quite  wonderful, 
and  all  classes  talk  of  him  as  if  there  never  had 
appeared  on  earth  before  so  irresistible  a  con- 
queror." 

Having  thus  seated  the  son  of  his  early  friend 
and  leader  on  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  Sir 
Henry  Bethnne  returned  to  his  native  country  and 
his  family  in  September  1835.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
forming him  that  bis  Majesty,  the  late  King  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  bad  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  a  baronetcy,  (7th  March  1836,)  "  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  brilliant  and  important  ser- 
vices" which  he  had  performed  in  Persia,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  request  of  Mahomet  Shah,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  king,  that  his  Majesty 
would  confer  some  rank  upon  Sir  Henry,  "  which, 
In  the  English  State,  may  descend  lineally  to  his 
posterity,  and  always  remain  in  his  family." 

Sir  Henry  Bethnne  remained  in  Scotland  till  the 
year  1850,  employing  himself  in  adding  to  and  de- 
corating his  venerable  mansion  of  Kitconquhar— 
celebrated  in  local  story  as  the  scene  of  the  mnrder 
of  Macduff's  wife  and  children — and  fulfilling  in  other 


respects  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  duties  of  a 
private  country  gentleman.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  his  health  having  been  much  shaken,  and 
thinking  that  a  change  of  air  and  a  milder  climate 
might  restore  it,  he  went  to  Persia,  to  the  land  of 
his  early  exploits  and  affections,  there  to  spend 
the  winter.  He  died  at  Tabreez  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1851,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year— sur- 
rounded by  friends,  even  in  that  distant  clime. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  marked  kindness  of  the 
Shah  and  the  Ameer  during  his  illness.  The  in- 
terest and  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother  were  not 
less  marked  and  considerate. 

He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Ar- 
menians, with  the  full  service  of  their  church,  and 
with  every  military  honour  which  Persia  could  be- 
stow. The  bazaars  and  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  spectators,  and  the  whole  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Tabreez  attended  the  ceremony.  He  left 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John 
Trotter  Bcthune. 

BUHWWI  ami  Byrbs,  Lord,  the  second  title  of  the  earl  of 
Haddington,  derived  from  an  ancient  parish  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow.   See  Haddwgtox,  earl  of. 

The  surname  of  Bixnik  or  Bixxy  is  evidently  a  contrac- 
tion of  Bin n (Mo,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
French,  Htniynt  being  the  name  of  several  persons  of  teaming 
and  distinction  both  in  France  and  Italy.  The  first  arch- 
bishop of  Dijon  was  named  St.  Benigne.  In  the  county  of 
Linlithgow  there  is  an  eminence  called  Binnie  Crag,  which 
rise*  to  the  height  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In 
1307,  daring  the  wars  of  independence  under  Robert  the  Bruce, 
a  peasant  named  Binny,  styled  the  William  Tell  of  Scotland, 
by  a  successful  stratagem,  obtained  possession  of  the  Castle 
of  Linlithgow,  whU'li  was  held  by  an  English  garrison  under 
I  Peter  Lubard.  This  daring  exploit  is  thus  related  by  Tytlcr 
in  his  History  of  Scotland,  (vol.  i.  p.  291)  ■  "  Binny,  who  was 

into  the  fort,  communicated  his  design  to  a  party  of  Scottish 
soldiers,  whom  he  stationed  in  ambush  near  the  gate.  In 
his  large  wain  he  contrived  to  conceal  eight  armed  men,  cov- 
ered with  a  load  of  hay,  a  servant  drove  the  oxen,  and  Binny 
himself  walked  carelessly  at  his  sidr.  When  the  portcullis 
was  raised,  and  the  wain  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway, 
interposing  a  complete  barrier  to  its  descent,  the  driver  cut 
the  ropes  which  harnessed  the  oxen  |  upon  which  signal  the 
armed  men  suddenly  leapt  from  the  cart,  the  soldiers  in  am- 
bush rushed  in,  and  so  complete  was  tlie  surprise  that  with 
little  resistance  the  garrison  were  put  to  tin  sword,  Mid 
the  place  taken."  According  to  tradition  six  of  the  armed 
men  concealed  in  the  wain  were  Binny'*  sons.  Bruce  re- 
warded the  brave  peasant  with  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Easter 
Binning,  and  his  descendant*  long  survived,  bearing  in  their 
coat  of  arms  a  hay  wain,  with  the  motto,  "  virtnte  doloque." 

From  the  Binmngs  of  Easter  Binning  were  descended  the 
Binning*  of  Wallifoord  and  the  Binning*  of  Carlowryhaii, 
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both  of  which  have  been  for  a  long  period  eatinct.  In  Wal- 
lifoord's  charter-chest  Nisbcl  lUtM  there  was  a  charter  by 
King  James  the  First  of  the  lands  of  Easter  Binning  to  David 
de  Binning,  upon  the  resignation  of  William  de  Binning,  bis 
father.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  first  Lord  Binning  and 
Byres  (created,  in  1619,  earl  of  Melrose,  a  title  which  he  re- 
linquished for  that  of  earl  of  Haddington),  besides  other  lands 
in  Linlithgowshire,  had  charters  of  the  lands  of  West  Bisny 
and  the  ecclesiastical  lands  of  Baiter  Binny.  11th  No*.  1601. 

About  1722,  when  the  first  volume  of  Nisbct's  System  of 
Heraldry  was  published,  Mr.  Charles  Binning  of  Pilniuir, 
advocate,  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  solicitors- general.  He  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Binning  of  WaUifoord,  sometime 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

BINNING,  Lord,  see  Hamilton,  Charles. 

BINNING,  Hugh,  the  Rev.,  a  preacher  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  extraordinary  eloquence 
and  learning,  the  son  of  John  Binning  of  Dalven- 
nan,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  »"  Ayrshire, 
w  as  born  about  1627.  His  mother  was  Margaret 
M'Kcll  or  M  Kail,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Mathew 
M'Kail,  minister  at  Bothwell,  the  brother  (some 
accounts  say  the  father)  of  Mr.  Hugh  M'Kail,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  uncle  to  the 
celebrated  Hugh  M'Kail,  the  young  licentiate  who 
was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  22d  December  1666, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland. 
At  the  grammar  school  he  made  so  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin  that  he  outstripped  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
entered  npon  the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  made  considerable 
progress.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  which  he  did  on  the  27th  July  1646,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  divinity.  A  vacancy  having  oc- 
curred in  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Glasgow  col- 
lege, by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Dalrymple, 
afterwards  Lord  Stair,  who  had  been  his  master. 
Binning  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate,  and 
his  great  acquirements  and  extraordinary  genius 
caused  him  to  be  elected  to  the  vacant  professor- 
ship before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  third  year  as  professor  of  philo- 
sophy he  received  a  call  from  the  parishioners  of 
Govan,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  to 
be  their  minister,  and  in  January  1650,  he  was 
ordained  to  that  charge.  Soon  after  he  married 
Barbara  (or  Mary)  Simpson,  the  daughter  of  a 
presbyterian  clergyman  in  Ulster,  in  Ireland. 

When  the  unhappy  division  took  place  in  the 
church  into  Resoluttoners  and  Protesters,  (for  an 


explanation  of  these  terms,  see  life  of  James 
Guthkik,  minister  of  Stirling,)  he  sided  with  the 
latter ;  but  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
conciliation, he  wrote  his  'Treatise  on  Christian 
Love.'  The  eloquence,  fervonr,  and  great  theo- 
logical attainments  he  displayed  in  the  famous 
dispute  which  Oliver  Cromwell  caused  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow,  in  April  1651,  between  his  own 
Independent  clergymen  and  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  astonished  even  the  protector 
himself.  Finding  that  Binning  had  completely 
nonplussed  his  opponents,  Cromwell  asked  the 
uame  "of  that  teamed  and  bold  young  mail." 
On  being  told  it  was  Mr.  Hugh  Binning,  he  re- 
plied in  the  true  spirit  of  Alexander  with  "the 
Gordian  knot,"  "  He  hath  bound  well,  indeed,  but 
(putting  his  hand  on  his  sword)  this  will  loose  all 
again !"  Binning  died  of  consumption  in  1653,  in 
his  26th  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Govan,  where  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  caused  a  monti 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  with  a  Latin 
inscription.  It  is  a  simple  marble  tablet,  sur- 
mounted with  a  heart,  and  the  emblems  of  mor- 
tality. It  was  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  front  wall 
of  the  old  parish  church ;  but,  in  1826,  when  the 
present  church  was  erected,  it  was  removed  to  the 
vestibule.  The  inscription  may  be  turned  into 
English,  thus :  "  Mr.  Hugh  Binning  is  buried 
here,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety,  eloquence, 
and  learning,  an  eminent  philologist,  philosopher, 
and  theologian ;  in  fine,  a  faithful  and  acceptable 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  who  was  removed  from  this 
world  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1653.  He  changed  his  country,  not 
his  company,  because  when  on  earth  he  walked 
with  God.  If  thou  wish  to  know  anything  beyond 
this,  I  am  silent  as  to  anything  further,  since  nei- 
ther thou  nor  this  marble  can  receive  it." 

Binning's  miscellaneous  writings,  which  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  nature,  were  published  in  one 
volume,  in  1732.  A  selection  from  these,  entitled 
'  Evangelical  Beauties  of  Hugh  Binning,'  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of 
Whitburn,  was  published  in  1829.  Binning,  says 
a  reviewer  in  '  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instruc- 
tor' for  that  year,  was  "  a  writer  of  no  common 
order.    There  is  a  depth  and  solidity  of  thinking 
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about  his  works,  a  richness  of  scriptural  and  pious 
sentiment,  coupled  with  an  exuberance  of  beauti- 
ful and  striking  illustration,  such  aa  none  but  a 
very  highly  gifted  and  sanctified  mind  could  com- 
mand. We  see  in  them,  in  fact,  a  delightful 
union  of  true  genius  with  the  most  exalted  piety ; 
of  the  fervour  and  the  flow  of  youth,  with  tlie 
riper  judgment  and  experience  of  age.  We  are 
not  conscious  of  overrating  his  power,  when  we 
say  that  neither  iu  the  richness  of  his  illustrations, 
nor  in  the  vein  of  seraphic  piety  which  pervades 
his  writings,  is  he  at  all  inferior  to  Leighton, 
whom,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  most  resembles." 

Binning's  widow  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  preabyterian  minister  of  Com- 
ber, in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  His  only 
son  John  inherited  the  estate  of  Dalvennan  at  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was 
named ;  but  having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Both  well  Bridge  in  1G79,  his  estate  was 
forfeited,  and  he  continued  dispossessed  of  it  till  the 
year  1690,  when  the  forfeiture  and  fines  were  by 
act  of  parliament  rescinded.  It  appears,  however, 
that  one  Roderick  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  a 
depute  advocate  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sev- 
enth, contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  estate, 
on  the  pretext  of  having  advanced  money  for  the 
benefit  of  John  Binning,  far  exceeding  the  value 
of  his  land,  and  that  the  latter,  having  fallen  into 
poverty,  taught  a  school  for  some  time.  The 
General  Assembly  showed  kindness  to  him,  on 
different  occasions,  for  his  father's  sake.  In  1702, 
the  commission  of  the  Assembly  being  informed 
by  a  petition  from  himself  of  his  "  sad  circumstan- 
I  ce6,"  recommended  him  to  the  provincial  synods  of 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  and  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
"for  some  charitable  supply."'  In  1704  he  ap- 
plied for  relief  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
stated  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  privy  conn- 

1 1    cil  a  patent  to  print  his  father's  works,  of  which 

1 1 

twelve  years  were  then  unexpired,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  publish  them  in  one  volume. 
The  Assembly  recommended  "every  minister 
within  the  kingdom  to  take  a  double  of  the  same 
book,  or  to  subscribe  for  the  same."  They  like- 
i  wise  called  upon  the  different  presbyteries  in  the 
church  to  collect  among  themselves  something  for 
the  petitioner.    The  last  application  be  made  to  | 

1  


the  Assembly  for  pecuniary  aid  was  in  1717,  when 
he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  life.  \  '■•t'e  oj 
Binning  prefixed  to  Fullarton'i  edition  of  kit  uorks, 
with  Note*  by  Dr.  Irishman.] 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  Binning's  works, 
all  of  which  were  published  posthumously: 

The  Common  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  clearly 
proved  and  singularly  improved;  or  a  practical  catechism, 
wherein  some  of  the  most  concerning  foundations  of  our  fuith 
arc  solidly  laid  down,  and  that  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness  is  sweetly  yet  pungent  .y  pressed  home,  and  most 
satisfyingly  handled.  Glasgow,  1659,  I2mo.  5th  Impres- 
sion, Glasgow,  1666.    Edin.  1672,  12mo. 

The  Sinner's  Sanctuary;  being  forty  sermons  upon  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  from  the  first  verse  to  the  six- 
teenth.   Edin.  1670,  4to. 

Fellowship  with  God.  being  twenty-eight  sermons  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  John,  chap.  1st  and  2d,  verses  1,  2,  8.  Edin. 
1671. 

Heart  Humiliation,  or  Miscellany  Sermons,  preached  upon 
cnoice  texts  at  several  solemn  occasions.    Edin.  1671,  12mo. 

An  useful  Case  of  Conscience,  learnedly  and  accurately  dis- 
cussed and  resolved,  concerning  associations  and  confederacies 
with  idolaters,  infidels,  heretics,  malignant*,  or  any  other 
known  enemies  of  truth  and  godliness.  1693,  small  4to,  pp.  51. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  printer,  nor  the  place  where  it  was 
printed,  is  mentioned  in  the  titlepage;  hence,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  was  really  a  work  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Binning,  but  his  own  name  is  given  as  tlie  author,  and  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  Case  of  Conscience 
was  written  by  him. 

A  Treatise  of  Christian  Love.  John  xiii.  35.    First  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  8vo.  pp.  47. 

Several  Sermons  upon  the  most  important  subjects  of  Prac- 
tical Religion  ;  first  printed  at  Glasgow  in  17CU. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  M.A.,  collected  and 
eilitcd  by  the  Rev.  M.  Leishman,  D.  I),  minister  of  the  parish  i 
of  Govan.    Third  edition,  A.  Fullarton  and  Co.  1851.  Imp. 
8vo. 

Binning's  Common  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  was 
translated  into  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  Jame*  Coleman  or  Koel-  , 
man,  minister  at  Sluys  in  Flanders,  and  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1678,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  furnished  in  a 
letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Robert  Mac-Ward,  at  one  time  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Glasgow.  All  the  other  works  of  Binning  which 
were  printed  in  Mr.  Koclman's  lifetime  were  also  translated 
by  him  into  the  Dutch  language.  No  fewer  than  four  edi- 
tions of  these  have  been  published  at  Amsterdam. 


Biusifc,  a  surname  derived  from  a  parish  of  that  name  in 
the  county  of  Elgin.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  this  parish  was  named  Rrrtuith,  "  a  name  probably 
derived  from  Srae-nttt,  that  is,  'high  land  abounding  in 
nuts ;'  for  many  hazel  trees  once  grew  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  banks  of  the  rivulet*,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  pariah  is  hilly.  The  natives  pronounce  it  Hum-niyh — 
that  is,  '  a  village  near  the  burn  or  river.'  This  etymology  is 
descriptive  enough  of  the  particular  place  now  called  Birnie. ' 
[Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.  p.  155.] 

As  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  and  oftentimes  fabulous  ac- 
counts given  by  genealogists  of  the  origin  of  old  families, 
j  we  find  in  Nisbet'a  Heraldry  (Appendix,  voL  ii.  page  68,) 
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the  following  Sennachy's  tradition  of  tbe  origin  of  the  family 
of  Biraie,  uud  to  have  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Birnies  of  Brocmhill:— One  Birnie  («n  Irish  word  signifying 
bright,  a  name  bestowed  upon  him  from  his  glittering  ar- 
mour), with  his  two  sons,  were  in  the  array  of  Kenneth  the 
Second,  king  of  the  Scots,  raised  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  AJpin,  l.y  the  Picts  in  838  or  thereby,  and  when 
pressing  furiously  one  evening  into  tbc  thickest  of  the  Hctish 
force,  were  all  made  prisoners,  and  chained  by  the  leg  to  a 
stock  of  wood.  To  obtain  their  freedom,  says  the  legend, 
they  cut  off  their  bound  leg,  and  in  the  next  battle  were  ob- 
served— upon  their  remaining  leg — to  behave  themselves  with 
extraordinary  courage.  In  reward  of  tln-ir  valour,  a  barony  of 
Units  near  Elgin  was  bestowed  upon  the  father  by  the  victor, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  And  in  confirmation  of  the  fable, 
it  is  gravely  added,  that— (in  anticipation,  we  suppose,  of  an 
institution  and  of  terms  not  known  in  Scotland  until  centuries 
afterwards) — he  gave  them  for  their  arms  Gules,  in 


■don 


bUnce  of  a  bloody  battle,  a  /'esse,  tin.-  mark  of  konot 
twixt  a  bow  and  arrow  in  full  draught,  and  three  legs  oou 
the  thigh.  It  might  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  conjec- 
tured that  as  Byrne  or  Birnie  is  obviously  derived  from  Biron 
(tbe  origin  of  the  modern  Knglish  Byron)  pronounced  short 
as  in  France,  Birnie  may  have  been  the  usual  diminutive 
of  Birony,  as  Barry,  from  Bar,  and  that  Birony,  like  Barry 
and  others,  may  have  been  tbe  name  of  some  Anglo-  Norman 
follower  of  Malcolm  IV.,  who  received  a  grant  of  lands  in 
Moray  (Elgin)  on  the  occasion  of  the  conquest  and  transpor- 
tation thence  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  estate  of  Birnie  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Birnies  till  about  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  minoritr  of 
King  James  the  Sixth.  The  last  proprietor  of  this  family 
was  William  Birnie,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Kraier  of  Philortb ;  after  her  husband's  death  she  was  by 
Queen  Mary  made  Mistress  of  the  Mint.  Their  only  son,  Mr. 
William  Birnie,  when  he  came  of  age,  and  after  three  years' 
study  abroad,  entered  the  church,  and  on  the  2*th  I>ccember 
1597,  he  was  presented,  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  to  the 
church  of  I-anark.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  king  a 
member  of  both  the  courts  of  high  coram  uwion.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  "because  of  the  several  quarrels  and  feuds 
amongst  the  gentlemen  of  his  parish,  he  not  only  learnedly 
preached  the  gospel,  hut  was  obliged,  many  times,  as  he  well 
could,  to  make  use  nf  his  sword."  He  was  the  author  of  an 
old  and  learned  work  published  :n  Edinburgh  in  160C,  quarto, 
entitled  1  The  Blame  of  Kirk-BurialL,  tending  to  persuade  to 
Cemeterial  Civililie,'  an  interesting  reprint  of  which  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  made  by  William  Turnbull,  Esq.. 
In  quaint  but  powerful  language  the  authc 
the  practice  of  burying  in  the  area  of  churches,  but  delivers 
many  admirable  sentiments  on  the  honour  due  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  He  married  Elizabeth,  a  niece  of  Lindsay 
of  Covington,  and  had  issue,  John,  a  merchant,  who  died 
without  heirs  male;  James,  a  merchant  in  Poland,  afterwards 
secretary  to  John  Cassimir,  king  of  Poland,  who  had  no  male 
issue;  and  Robert,  who,  by  presentation  from  King  Charles 
the  First,  of  date  23d  November  1643,  was  aisn,  like  his 
father,  made  minister  at  Lanark.  Robert  married  Christian, 
the  daughter  nf  Dr.  Patrick  Melville,  professor  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  St.  Andrews,  of  the  family  of  Raith,  a  lady  of  so 
great  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  she  was  able 
to  English  it  in  any  part,  even  without  the  points.  They 
had  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  danghter,  Janet,  mar- 
ried John  Irvine  of  Saphock.  ancestor  of  the  Irvincs  of  Drum. 
The  son,  John  Birnie,  styled  of  Birnie,  married  Jean,  daughter 
of  James  Hamilton  of  Broomhill,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  second 


of  facultv  1st  February 
jnder  the  title  of  Lord 
He  retained  his  seat  on  the 


i  married  George  Muirhead  ol 


son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Broomhill,  I 
brother  of  Lord  Belhaven,  from  whom  the  bishop  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  lands  of  Broomhill.  The  bishop  had  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  died  without  issue,  and  the  estate 
BruomhiU  came  into  possession  of  his  daughter  Jean  above- 
mentioned,  through  whose  right  it  devolved  upon  the  Birnies 
She  was  succeeded  by  her  eldeat  son,  John  Birnie  of 
Broomhill. 

Sir  Andre 
advocate  Uth  June  1661, 
1675,  and  became  a  lord  of 
Saline,  29th  November  1679. 
bench  till  the  Revolution. 

Ixabella  Birnie,  his  only 
Whitecastle. 

•  The  estate  of  Broomhill,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Dalserf, 
Lanarkshire,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Birnies  till  about 
1825,  when,  from  the  death  of  the  last  direct  descendant,  s 
lady,  the  estate  was  sold  by  her  heirs  to  James  Bruce,  Esq.,  a 
native  of  the  parish,  who  had  returned  from  India,  with  a 
fortune. 


BIRNIE,  Sir  Richard,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
public  office,  Bow-street,  Loudon,  was  born  in 
Banff,  of  comparatively  humble  but  respectable 
parents,  about  the  year  1760.  He  was  bred  to 
the  trade  of  a  saddler,  and,  after  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship, went  to  London,  and  obtained  a  situ- 
ation as  journeyman  in  the  house  of  Macintosh 
and  Co.,  then  saddle  and  harness  makers  to  the 
royal  family,  in  the  Haymarket.  His  application 
and  industry  soon  recommended  him  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  his  employers,  but  his  subsequent 
advancement  in  life  was  in  some  degree  the  effect 
of  accident.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  both  the  fore- 
man and  tbe  senior  partner  in  the  linn  were  absent 
on  account  of  illness,  a  command  was  received  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  for 
some  one  to  attend  him,  to  take  his  orders  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  young  Birnie  was  direct- 
ed to  wait  upon  his  Royal  Highness.  The  orders 
of  the  prince  were  executed  so  completely  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  he  afterwards,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, specially  desired  that  "  the  young  Scotch- 
man" should  be  sent  to  him.  At  that  period  Sir 
Richard  occupied  a  furnished  apartment  in  Whit- 
comb  Street,  Haymarket.  By  his  diligence,  per- 
severance, and  honesty,  he  at  length  became  fore- 
man of  the  establishment,  and  eventually  a  partner 
in  the  firm.  Previous  to  the  latter  event,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  united.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  baker  in  Oxcndon  Street,  and  on  mar- 
rying her,  he  received  in  her  tight  a  considerable 
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euro  of  money,  a  cottage  and  a  piece  of  valuable 
laud  at  Acton,  Middlesex.  He  then  took  up  house 
in  St.  Martin's  parish,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  activity  in  parochial  affairs.  He  served 
successively,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  cxultlngly 
to  state,  every  parochial  office,  except  watchman 
and  beadle.  He  was  always  a  warm  loyalist,  and 
during  the  troublesome  times  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Pitt  administration,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  constitution,  by  enrolling  himself  as 
a  private  in  the  Royal  Westminster  Volunteers, 
in  which  corps,  however,  he  soon  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain.  After  serving  the  offices  of  con- 
stable, overseer,  auditor,  &c.  of  the  parish,  he  be- 
came, in  1805,  church  warden.  In  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  in  office,  Mr.  Elahn,  a  silversmith  in 
the  Straud,  and  Dr.  Anthony  Hamilton,  then 


vicar  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  he  founded  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  almshouses,  together  with 
a  chapel,  called  St.  Martin's  chapel,  for  decayed 
parishioners,  in  Pratt's  Street,  Camden  Town,  an 
extensive  burying  ground  being  attached  thereto. 
As  St.  Martin's  parish  is  governed  by  a  local  act 
of  parliament,  two  magistrates  require  to  be  resi- 
dent in  the  parish ;  and  at  the  special  request  of 
the  late  duke  of  Xorthumberland,  Mr.  Birnie  was 
placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  From  this 
period  he-  began  to  give  frequent  attendances  at 
Bow  Street  office,  and  at  the  same  time  employed 
himself  in  studying  the  penal  statutes  and  magis- 
terial practice  in  general.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Mr. 
Graham,  and  other  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the 
day,  and  was  considered  an  excellent  assistant. 
He  was  at  length  appointed  police  magistrate  at 
Union  Hall.  In  February  1820  he  headed  the 
peace  officers  and  military  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  celebrated  Cato  Street  gang  of  conspirators. 
Sir  Xathaniel  Conant,  the  chief  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street,  died  shortly  after,  and  Mr.  Birnie  was 
much  disappointed  at  Sir  Robert  Raker,  of  Marl- 
borough Street,  being  preferred  to  the  vacant 
office,  saying  to  a  brother  magistrate  pnblicly  on 
the  bench,  while  the  tears  started  from  his  eyes, 
"  This  is  the  reward  a  man  gets  for  risking  his 
life  iu  the  service  of  his  country !"  He  soon  after- 
wards, however,  attained  what  might  be  fairly 
said  to  be  the  summit  of  his  ambition.   In  August 


1821,  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline,  Sir  Robert 
Baker  having  declined  to  read  the  riot  act,  which 
Mr.  Biruie  deemed  necessary,  in  consequence  ol  the 
riotous  disposition  of  thesiiiob,  he  took  the  respon- 
sibility upon  himself,  and  read  it  amid  great  tumult. 
Sir  Robert  retired  from  the  chair  immediately 
afterwards,  having  given  great  offence  to  the  min- 
istry by  his  want  of  decision,  and  Mr.  Birnie  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street.  On  the  17th  September  following,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  April  29, 
1 832,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Sir  Richard 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  George  the  Fourth. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  especially 
where  he  discovered  a  disposition  to  industry.  As 
a  magistrate  his  loss  was  severely  felt.  In  all 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  for  years 
consulted  by  those  who  filled  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  close  appli- 
cation to  business. 

BlwtKT,  Btset,  or  I'Isbkht,  originally  nn  Anglo-Norman 
name,  belonging  to  •  family  which  came  into  Scotland  about 
the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  settled  in  two  branches, 
the  one  in  the  province  of  Moray,  and  the  oilier  in  Berwick- 
shire. After  Malcolm  the  Fourth  had  subdued,  in  UCO,  the 
turbulent  and  rebellious  inhabitant*  of  Moray,  aud  trans- 
ported to  Galloway  all  who  had  taken  up  amis  against  him, 
which  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  be  be- 
stowed their  lands  upon  strangers ;  and  among  the  new  set- 
tlers, besides  the  curls  of  Fife  and  Stratheam,  and  other 
powerful  families,  were  the  once  potent  Comyus  and  Bisect 
Ostiarii,  who  obtained  large  estates  in  the  province,  especially 
in  that  part  which  now  forms  a  portion  of  Inverness- shire. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage  (voL  L  p.  632),  says  that  Uie 
first  mention  of  the  name  of  Bisset  in  England  was  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  Manser 
Bisset  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  accord  then  made  be- 
twixt Stephen  and  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  .touching  the 
succession  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  of  England.  After  this, 
being  sewer  to  that  king,  be  founded  an  hospital  at  Mayden- 
Bradley,  in  Wiltshire,  for  leprous  women  and  secular  priests. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun  Henry,  who,  dying  without 
issue,  another  Henry,  his  nephew,  became  bis  heir ;  to  whom 
succeeded  John  Bisset,  brother  and  heir  of  William  Bisset. 
This  John,  being  chief  forester  of  England,  was  in  the  great 
tournament  held  at  Northampton  in  1241,  (26th  Henry  the 
Third,)  occasioned  by  Peter  de  Savoy  earl  of  Richmor.i 
against  earl  Roger  Bigod.  On  his  death  he  left  three  daugh- 
ters but  n«.  son. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second  one  Walter  Bisset 
was  a  witness  in  a  charter  by  that  king  to  the  abbacy  of 
I'aisley ;  and  also  with  William  Bisset  was  witness  in  another 
charter  of  the  same  monarch  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline. 
By  the  Chartulary  of  Melrose  Walter  Bisset,  in  the  year  1233, 
married  a  daughter  of  Roland,  lord  of  Galloway.  These  p«i- 
ties  appear  to  be  of  the  branch  of  the  Bisset*  established  in 
Berwickshire,  to  whom  the  following  story  refers:— It.  1242 
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Waiter  de  liissct  wis  accused  of  the  murder  of  Patrick,  sixth 
earl  of  Athol,  at  Haddington.    [See  Life  of  Ai.cxandkk  II., 

sassins  set  fire  to  the  bouse  in  which  the  earl  lodged.  The 
murdered  earl  had  been  victoaj  in  a  tournament  with  Walter 
Bisect,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Burton,  [Ufe  of  LordLotat, 
p.  5,]  as  probable  that  lie  had  do  farther  concern  with  the 
murder  than  bis  inability  to  restrain  the  fiery  spirit  of  his 
Celtic  followers,  burning  for  vengeance.  But  in  this  be  seems 
to  be  mistaken,  as  the  Berwickshire  Bis- 
sets were  nut  likely  to  have  Celtic  fol- 
lowers, nor  even  those  of  Moray  of  that 
epoch,  most  of  the  native  inhabitants 
having,  as  stated  above,  been  transport- 
ed to  Galloway.  The  Scottish  nobility, 
beaded  by  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  and 
instigated  by  David  de  Hastings,  who 
had  married  the  aunt  of  Athol,  raided 
their  followers,  and  demanded  Basset's 
life.  Bisset  sougtit  and  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  king,  Alexander  the 
Second,  who,  however,  could  not  shield 
him  long,  so  powerful  was  the  combina- 
tion against  him,  and  be  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  when  his  estates 
were  forfeited,  and  all  his  family  were 
involved  in  his  ruin.  The  Bissets  rled 
to  Ireland,  from  whence  Bisset  him- 
self proceeded  to  Kngland,  and  incited 
Henry  the  Third  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Scottish  king,  which  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Newcastle,  13th  August  1244.  [See  aalr, 
life  of  Ai.kxamieh  II.,  p.  76.]  Henry  the  Third  bestowed 
upon  Bisset  large  possessions  in  the  barony  of  Glenarm. 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  In  131G,  after  Edward  Bruce 
hud  been  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
secure  himself  in  that  country,  we  find  one  Hugh  Bisset  men- 
tioned as  having,  with  John  Loggan,  defeated  the  Scottish 
force  in  Ulster  with  considerable  slaughter.  The  castle  Older- 
fleet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Urne,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  one  of  the  Bissets.  The 
monastery  of  Glenarm  was  founded  in  1465.  by  another  of 
them,  named  Robert  Bisset 

About  the  year  1400,  John  Mur  Macdonald  of  Isla,  founder 
of  the  clan  Ian  Vor,  second  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and 
Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Second, 
acquired  large  possessions  in  Ulster,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary  or  Marjory  Bisset,  daughter  of  Sir  4phn  Bisset,  and 
heiress  of  the  Glens  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  district  which 
included  the  baronies  of  Carey  and  Glenarm.  On  Ids  death 
in  1427,  the  territory  of  the  Glens  was  inherited  by  his  eldest 
son,  Donald,  surrunued  Balloch,  a  celebrated  Highland  chief, 
who,  in  1431.  defeated  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness  nt  Inver- 
kx-hy,  and  who,  having,  by  a  stratagem,  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  King  James  the  First,  afterwards  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  rebellions  of  John,  earl  of  Rosa  and  Ixml 
of  the  Isles.  IGrtgory',  Highland,  and  hits  of  Scotland,  p. 
61.]  The  footing  which  this  branch  of  the  Maodonalds  thus 
obtained  in  Ulster,  wax,  in  later  times,  improved  by  their  suc- 
cessors, and  thus  it  was  that  the  Macdonelts,  carls  of  Antrim, 
became  entitled  to  the  Bisset's  property  in  Ireland. 

The  property  in  Inverness -shire  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  poaaeasion  of  the  Erasers,  lords  Lovat,  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  large  territories  in  the  north  of  Scotland  belonging 
to  the  Bisset  family.  John  Bisset,  in  1230,  founded  a  priory 
nf  the  order  of  VaOu  Cauliuia.  or  Val  des  Choux,  in  Koss- 


ahire,  which,  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation  he  called  Bean- 
lieu,  now  Beauly.  and  which  gave  name  to  the  small  river 
which  flows  past.  A  cut  of  the  rums  of  this  edifice,  from  tlia 
rare  work  of  Adam  de  CardonelL  is  subjoined,  as  they  existed 
in  1788.  It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  Norman,  or  rather 
French,  names,  given  at  this  early  age  to  localities  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  tower  and  fort  of  ]>ovat,  founded  in 
the  same  vear,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Beaulv,  was 
the  seat  of  the  I 


In  1245,  Sir  John  Bisset  of  I  .oval  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Inverness  for  the  imputed  crimes  of  connection  with 
the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  and  of  fealtyship  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  In  1268  Sir  John  Bisset  of  Lovat  mortified  an 
annuity  out  of  his  lands  to  the  bishop  of  Moray.  He  died 
without  heirs  of  his  own  body,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  three 
daughters;  the  eldest  of  whom  married  David  Grahame, 
thereafter  designed  of  Lovat,  as  in  an  agreement  betwixt  him 
and  the  bishop  of  Moray,  concerning  the  fishing  of  the  water  of 
Tom.  The  second  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Sir  1 
Kenton  of  Beaufort,  and  the  third  of  Sir  Andrew  de  | 

In  1291,  amongst  the  barons  convened  at  Berwick,  at  the 
desire  of  Edward  the  First  of  England,  as  arbitrators  between 
the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  William  Bis- 
set, probably  the  same  person  who,  in  the  regulations  adopted 
for  the  government  of  Scotland  by  Edward  the  First  in  1304, 
is  mentioned  as  sheriff  and  constable  of  Stirlingshire.  His 
grandson.  Sir  Thomas  Bisset,  lord  of  Upsethynton,  became, 
in  1362,  fifteenth  earl  of  Fife,  by  his  marriage,  he  beiug  her 
third  husband,  with  the  Countess  Isobel,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Duncan  MaeDuff,  earl  of  Fife,  she  having  the  earl- 
dom in  her  own  right.  Bisset,  on  his  marriage,  received 
from  David  the  Second  a  charter  granting  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male  by  Isobel,  his  countess,  the  earldom  of  Fife,  with 
all  its  pertinents.  He  died  in  13456,  without  issue,  and  in 
1371  the  countess  resigned  the  earldom  to  Robert  Stuart, 
earl  uf  Menteith  and  duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  Walter 
Scott,  her  second  husband,  who  died  young,  without  issue. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  quoted  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal 
Trials  (vol.  i.  part.  i.  Appendix,  p.  2HC),  under  date  Septem- 
ber 25,  1537,  there  is  the  following  entry :  "  Item,  to  James 
Rissat,  Messinger,  to  pas  with  Letteris  to  the  Frovest  and 
Maillcis  of  Dundee  and  Sanct  Jonestoune  (Perth)  to  serene 
und  seik  John  BLicat  ar.d  George  I.uwett,  suspect  of  lbs 
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hangcing  of  the  Image  of  Sanct  Fntncia;  and  to  Ida  wage, 
xxs." 

Uabakkuk  Bisset,  writer  to  the  signet,  clerk  to  Sir  John 
Skene,  lord  derk  register  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  is 
ihe  reputed  author  of 4  Ane  Short  Forme  of  I'rocen,  presently 
used  and  observed  before  the  Lords  of  Counsell  and  Session,' 
appended  to  Skene's  Scottish  translation  of  the  Regiam  Ma- 
jestatein,  published  in  1609.  This  work  forms  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  a  scarce  volume  entitled,  'A  Compilation  of  the 
Forms  of  Process  in  the  Court  of  Session,  during  the  earlier 
period*  after  iU  establishment ;  with  the  variations  which 
they  have  sine*  undergone,  and  likewise  some  ancient  tracts 
concerning  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  Baron  Court* ;  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Commissioners  lately  appointed  by  his 
majesty  for  inquiring  into  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland.'  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1809.  [Pitcairu't  CrimimJ 
Trial*.  Vol.  L  part  ii.  page  286,  note.) 

BISSET,  Bissat,  or  Bisbakt,  Peter,  professor  [ 
of  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  Italy, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the  reigu  of 
James  the  Fifth.  He  studied  grammar,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  laws  at  St.  Andrews,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris;  and  having  completed  his  edu- 
cation in  that  university,  he  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  canon 
law  in  that  city.  He  continued  there  for  several 
years,  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1568. 
He  possessed  a  high  reputation  not  only  as  a  civil- 
ian, but  also  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  philoso- 
pher. Bisset  has  frequently  been  confounded  by 
Scottish  biographical  writers  with  an  Italian  poet 
and  historian  of  the  16th  century,  named  Peter 
Bizari,  who  was  in  Scotland  during  the  regency 
of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  some  of  whose  minor 
poems  will  be  found  in  Gruter's  1  Dcliche  Poeta- 
rum  Italornm.'  A  quarto  work,  entitled  1  Patricii 
Bissarti  Opera  Omnia,  viz.  Poemata,  Orationes, 
Lectiones  Feriales,  et  Liber  de  Irregularitate,'  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1565.  Bisset  is  said  by  a 
recent  biographer  [Chambers'  Scottish  Biography] 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Bisset  or  Bis- 
sert,  earl  of  Fife  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second. 
But  this  is  probably  a  mistake;  or  If  he  were  bo,  it 
must  have  been  by  a  previous  marriage,  as  the  Sir 
Thomas  Bisset  who  married  the  widowed  countess 
of  Fife,  and  received  from  the  crown  a  charter 
of  the  earldom  of  Fife,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his 
heirs-male  by  the  countess,  left  no  issue  by  her. 

BISSET,  Charles,  M.  D.,  an  able  medical 
and  military  writer,  the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
ami  scholar,  was  born  in  1717  at  Glenalbert,  near 


Dunkeld.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1 740  was  appointed  second 
surgeon  In  the  military  hospital,  JamaicA.  During 
the  years  he  passed  in  the  West  Indies,  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  torrid  cone ;  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  appeared  at  Newcastle  in  1766,  in 
a  volume  entitled  1  Medical  Essays  and  Observa- 
tions,' the  principal  papers  in  which  treated 
particularly  of  the  disease-  of  that  climate.  In 
1745,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his 
situation,  and  returned  to  England.  In  May  1746 
he  purchased  an  ensigncy  in  the  gallant  42d 
regiment ;  when  he  began  to  improve  his  natural 
iugenuity,  by  studying  engineering,  in  which 
department  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  In 
September  1748  the  regiment  was  unsuccessfully 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  but  on  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  compaign,  it  was 
ordered  for  foreign  service  against  the  French  in 
Flanders.  Some  sketches  made  by  Dr.  Bisset  of 
the  enemy's  approaches  at  the  action  of  Sandberg, 
and  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  were  presented  by  his 
colonel,  Lord  John  Murray,  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  commander-in-chief,  who  thereupon 
ordered  him  to  attend  the  siege  of  the  latter  place, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  a  regular  journal  of  the 
attack  and  defence ;  when  he  was  frequently  ob- 
served to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  with  the  utmost 
unconcern,  amidst  the  enemy's  shot,  the  more 
nearly  to  observe  the  exact  position  of  the  French 
attacks.  His  journal,  illustrated  with  plans,  was 
duly  forwarded  to  the  duke,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  allied  army,  at  Maestricht.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  then  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
appointed  him  engineer  extraordinary  to  the 
brigade  of  Engineers.  He  also  at  the  same  time 
received  his  commission  as  lieutenant.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  placed  on  half-pay, 
when  he  visited  several  of  the  principal  fortified" 
places  on  the  continent.  In  1751  he  published 
his  first  work,  being  an  '  Essay  on  the  Theory 
and  Construction  of  Fortifications.'  Having  now 
retired  from  active  service,  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  the  village  of  Skclton,  in  Cleveland, 
Yorkshire,  where  his  practice  became  very  exten- 
sive. In  1755  appeared  his  'Treatise  on  the 
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Scarry,1  dedicated  to  the  lord*  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1762  he  published  '  An  Essay  on  the  Medical  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.'  inscribed  to  hi*  friend. 
Sir  John  Pringlo.  In  1765  he  received  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  the  degree  of  M.D.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Infirmary  at  Leeds  a  manuscript,  extending 
to  nearly  700  pages,  of  medical  observations,  for 
which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  A  manuscript 
treatise  on  Fortification,  which  he  presented  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was 
deposited  in  his  royal  highness's  private  library. 
Dr.  Bisset  wrote  also  a  Bmall  treatise  on  Naval 
Tactics,  and  a  few  political  papers  on  subjects  of 
temporary  importance.  He  died  at  Knayton,  near 
Thirsk,  in  May  1791,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
(    —Gmtletnen'*  Mag.  vol.  Ixi. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works  :— 

Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Construction  of  Fortification* 
London,  1751.  8ro. 

Treatise  on  the  Scurry,  with  Remark*  on  the  Cure  of  Scor- 
butic Ulcers ;  designed  chiefly  for  the  tue  of  the  BritUh  Navy. 
Lond.  1755,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Medical  Constitution  of  Great  Britain;  U> 
which  it  added.  Observation*  on  the  Weather,  and  the  Dis- 
ease* which  appeared  in  the  period  included  between  the  1st 
tt  January  1758,  and  the  summer  solstice  1764).  Together 
with  an  Account  of  the  Throat  Distemper,  and  Miliary  Fever, 
which  were  epidemical  in  1760.  likewise,  Observations  on 
Anthilmantus,  particularly  the  Great  Bastard  Black  Helle- 
bore, or  Bear's  Foot.    I.ond.  1760,  8vo. 

Medical  Kssars  and  Observation*.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1766,  8vo. 

Observations  on  Lymphatic  Incysted  Tumours.  Med. 
Com.  ix.  p.  244.  1785. 

A  Case  of  in  extraordinary,  irritable,  sympathetic  Tumonr. 
Memoirs  Med.  in.  p.  58.  1792. 

Treatise  on  Naval  Tactics. 

BISSET,  James,  an  eccentric  but  ingenious 
artist,  was  born  in  Perth  abont  1742.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, where  he  resided  for  about  thirty-six  years, 
having  established  there  a  museum  and  shop  for 
the  sale  of  curiosities.  In  1813  he  removed  to 
Leamington,  where  he  had  opened  a  news-room 
and  picture  gallery  the  preceding  year.  His  col- 
lection consisted  principally  of  articles  in  natural 
history,  particularly  birds,  the  costume  and  arms 
of  savage  nations,  models  in  wax  and  rice  paste, 
&c.  In  1814,  we  find  him  styling  himself  Modeller 
to  his  Majesty.  He  had  a  remarkable  facility  in 
writing  rhymes,  which  he  indulged  in  on  all  occa- 


sions. Even  his  Guides  and  Directories  were  hall 
prose  and  half  verse.  To  the  works  subjoined,  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  might  be  added  a  long 
series  of  ephemeral  verses,  which  his  loyal  and 
patriotic  muse  poured  forth  on  every  public  occa- 
sion, and  particularly  on  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  Shaksperian  jubilee  at  Stratford  ;  a  few  of 
which  were  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  1  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.'  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
that  periodical,  dated  in  1831,  he  said  that  there 
was  not  a  single  newspaper  taken  in,  in  Leaming- 
ton, till  he  established  public  rooms  there.  His 
mind  was  ever  active  in  suggesting  pnblic  im- 
provements, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  now 
fashionable  and  increasing  watering  -  place  owes 
much  to  Bisset's  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  He 
collected  many  paintings  of  value,  and  executed 
some  very  good  pieces  himself.  On  his  death,  his 
pictures  were  disposed  of  by  auction.  He  died 
August  17,  1832. 
The  following  are  Bisset's  principal  productions- 

A  Poetic  Survey  round  Birmingham,  with  a  hrief  Descrip- 
tion of  the  different  Curiosities  and  Manufactures  of  the  Place, 
accompanied  by  a  Magnificent  Directory,  with  the  names  and 
professions,  &c,  superbly  engraved  in  emblematical  pistes, 
12mo,  1800. 

Songs  on  the  Peace,  1802. 

The  Converts,  a  Moral  Tale,  recommending  the  practice  oi 
Humanitv,  &c.  8vn,  1802. 

The  Patriotic  Clarion,  or  Britain's  Call  to  Glory;  origina. 
songs  written  on  the  threatened  Invasion.  1804. 

Critical  Essay*  on  the  Dramatical  Essay*  of  the  Young 
Roscius;  by  Gentlemen  of  Literary  Talents,  and  Theatrical 
Amateur*,  opposed  to  the  Hypercriticisms  of  Anonymous 
Writers.  Interspersed  with  Interesting  Anecdote*.  8vo,  1804. 

Birmingham  Directorv,  with  15  Copperplates,  1805. 

A  Guide  to  Leamington,  1814. 

Comic  Strictures  on  Birmingham's  Fine  Arts  and  Conver- 
xatkmea,  by  an  Old  Townsman,  1829. 

BISSET,  Robert,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bisset,  minister  of  Logierait, 
Perthshire,  was  born  abont  1759,  and  studied  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  ministry.    After  taking  the  de- 
gree  of  LL.D.,  he  went  to  England,  and  was  first  a 
schoolmaster  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  but  after- 
wards became  a  writer  for  the  press.    He  died  in 
1805,  aged  46.    Besides  a  Life  of  Burke,  in  2 
vols.,  he  published  various  works,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list- 
Sketch  of  Democracy.    London,  1796.  8vo. 
The  Life  of  Kdmund  Burke,  &c    Ixmd.  1798,  8ro. 
Douglas,  or  The  Highlander;  a  Novel.    1800,  4  vol*.  12ino. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  111.  to  the  terminatiuo 
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of  the  hue  War;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  progres- 
sive Improvement  of  England,  in  Prosperity  and  Strength, 
to  the  accession  of  his  Majesty.    Lond.  1804,  6  vols.  8ro. 

Modern  Literature.    A  Novel.    1B04,  3  vols.  12mo. 

An  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  lives  of  the  anthors,  in  6 
vols. 

Bi-ack,  a  name,  like  Brown,  White,  &c,  originally  given, 
when  surnames  begun  to  he  first  used,  which  in  Scotland 
was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  to 
persons  in  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  who  had  no  lands, 
from  the  colour  of  the  visage  or  hair,  or  some  peculiarity  in 
the  mental  or  personal  character,  and  when  the  surname  was 
not  assumed  irom  a  trade  or  occupation,  as  r>rniln,  uook, 
Hunter,  &c,  or  from  the  name  nf  the  father,  with  the  addition 
of  son,  as  Williamson,  Johnson,  Robertson,  Ac 

BLACK,  Joseph,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  though  not  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  long  resided  in  this 
country.  He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne in  France  iu  1728.  His  father,  John  Black, 
who  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  but  of  a  Scottish 
family,  had  settled  at  Bordeaux,  as  a  wine  mer- 
chant, and  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu,  who  expressed  his  regret  in  strong 
terms  ou  Mr.  Black's  quitting  Bordeaux,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  as  appears  by  several  of  his 
letters.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gordon  of  Hillhead,  Aberdeenshire,  and  by  her 
Dr.  Black  was  nearly  related  to  the  wives  of 
Dr.  Adam  Fergusson  and  Mr.  James  Rnsscll, 
professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  In  1740,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Belfast,  to  receive 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In  174G  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
where  Dr.  Cullcn  the  same  year  became  professor 
of  chemistry.  He  prosecuted  his  studies,  particu- 
larly in  physical  science,  with  so  much  assiduity 
and  success  that  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
this  eminent  man,  who  made  him  his  assistant  in 
all  his  chemical  experiments.  In  1751,  having 
chosen  the  profession  of  medicine,  to  complete  his 
medical  studies  he  went  to  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, at  that  time  rising  into  reputation  as  a 
medical  school,  where  in  1754  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  His  inaugural  thesis  on  this  occasion 
was  eutitled  '  De  Acido  a  Cibis  orto,  et  de  Mag- 
nesia Alba,'  iu  which  was  contained  nu  outline  of 
his  celebrated  discovery  of  fired  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gat ;  which  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  causticity  of  alkalies. 


This  important  discovery,  with  that  of  latent  heat, 
for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Black,  laid 
the  foundation  of  modern  pneumatic  chemistry, 
which  has  opened  to  the  investigation  of  the  phi- 
losopher a  fourth  kingdom  of  nature,  viz.  the  gase- 
ous kingdom.  In  1755  he  published  his  'Experi- 
ments on  Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and  other  Alka- 
line Substances,'  which  more  fully  developed 
his  views  on  the  subject  he  had  touched  upon 
in  his  thesis.  His  opinions,  of  course,  gave 
rise  to  considerable  discussion,  particularly  in 
Germany,  but  he  was  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
answer  and  refute  all  objections.  In  1756,  Dr. 
Cullen  having  removed  to  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Black 
was  appointed  his  successor,  as  professor  of  ana- 
anatomy  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  The  former  chair  he  soon  ex- 
changed for  that  of  medicine,  for  which  he  was 
better  qualified.  One  of  his  pupils  at  Glasgow 
was  Watt,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  improved  ' 
steam-engine,  who  was  led  hy  Dr.  Black's  views  I 
and  theories  respecting  the  nature  of  steam,  and 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  evaporation,  to  make 
those  great  improvements  which  have  been  of  so 
much  benefit  to  science.  Between  the  years  1759 
and  1763,  Dr.  Black  matured  those  speculations 
on  latent  heat  which  had  for  some  time  engaged 
his  attention.  An  observation  of  Fahrenheit's, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Boerhaave,  that  water  would  be- 
come considerably  colder  than  melting  snow,  with- 
out freezing,  and  would  freeze  in  a  moment  if 
disturbed,  and  in  the  act  of  freezing  emit  many 
degrees  of  heat,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Dr. 
Black  the  notion  that  the  heat  received  by  ice 
during  its  conversion  into  water  was  not  lost,  but 
was  contained  in  the  water.  The  experiments  by 
which  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of  what  he 
termed  latent  heat  in  bodies  will  be  found  fully  de- 
tailed in  his  4  Lectnres.'  The  result  of  these  he 
first  rend,  in  April  17C2,  to  a  select  society  in 
Gla«gow,  and  afterwards  before  the  Newtonian 
Society  in  Edinburgh.  He  remained  in  Glasgow, 
occasionally  practising  as  a  physician,  till  1766, 
when  Dr.  Cnllen  being  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Black  was  removed  , 
to  the  chemical  chair  in  that  university,  where  he 
continued  for  about  thirty  years.  He  contributed  I 
a  paper  to  the  '  Philosophical  Trausactions  ol 
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London,'  for  1774,  entitled  •  Observations  on  the 
more  ready  freezing  of  water  that  has  been  boiled.' 
The  only  other  paper  written  by  him  was  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  the  'Transactions 
nf  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,'  being  an  1  An- 
alysis of  the  Waters  of  some  boiling  Springs  in' 
Iceland,'  in  which  he  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  silica.  The  following  portrait  of  Dr.  Black 
is  engraved  from  the  painting  by  Sir  Henry  Rae- 
burn 


Dr.  Black  was  never  married.  He  lung  resided 
in  the  house  in  Nicholson  Street,  Edinburgh,  which 
now  forms  the  Blind  Asylnm.  He  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  and  very  abstemious  in  his  diet.  He  died 
suddenly  November  26,  1799,  while  sitting  at  table 
with  his  usual  fare,  viz.,  some  bread,  a  few  prunes, 
and  a  measured  quantity  of  milk  diluted  with 
water.  Having  the  enp  in  his  hand,  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  lie  set  it  carefully  down  on  his 
knees,  which  were  joined  together,  md  kept  it 
ateady  in  his  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  per- 
fectly at  ease;  and  in  this  attitude  expired,  with- 
out spilling  a  drop,  and  without  a  writhe  in  his 
countenance,  as  if  an  experiment  had  been  wanted 
to  show  to  his  friends  the  facility  with  which  he 
departed.    He  was  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 


Dr.  Black  was  of  a  cheerful  and  sociable  disposi- 
tion, and,  as  his  mind  was  well  stored  with  infor- 
mation, he  was,  at  all  times,  an  entertaining  com- 
panion. His  company  was  therefore  much  courted, 
and  as  his  circumstances  were  affluent,  he  dedi- 
cated as  much  time  to  the  pleasures  of  society  as 
was  consistent  with  his  avocations.  He  left  the 
principal  part  of  his  fortune,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  considerable,  among  the  children  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  After  his  death  his  1  Lectures 
on  Chemistry'  were  published  from  his 
notes  in  2  vols.  4to,  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Dr.  Hobi.-on.late  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Thornton's  History  of  Chemistry. 
—Scots  Mag.  for  1808. 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Black : 


Experiments  on  Magnesia  Alba,  Quick  lime, 
and  other  Alkaline  Substances;  to  which  is  added, 
An  Essay  on  Cold,  produced  by  Evaporating  Kin:  la, 
and  some  other  mean*  of  producing  Cold,  br  I>r. 
Cullen.  Edinburgh,  I77G-82,  12mo.  All  these 
Pupers  were  previnoidy  published  in  the  Essay 
Physical  and  Literary,  yol.  ii.  p.  157. 

The  Supposed  Effect  of  Boiling  on  Water,  in 
disposing  it  to  from*  more  readily;  ascertained  by 
Experiment.    PhiL  Trans.  Abr.  xiii.  610.  1775. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  some  Hot-Springs 
in  Iceland.  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  iii.  Part  ii.  95. 
1794. 

Lecture*  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  late 
Joseph  Black,  M.IV.now  published  from  his  Manu- 
script*, by  John  Robiaon,  LI.  I).  Edin.  1803,2 
vols.  4tn. 


I'.i.ack  Ai>DKit,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  on  the  stream 
of  that  name  in  the  Meree  division  of  Berwickshire.  The  trie 
meaning  of  the  word  is  Black  vratcr, — adder,  from  the  Cam- 
bro-Brilish  awedur,  signifying  'a  running  water.'  When 
applied  to  the  stream,  the  word  is  usually  pronounced,  and 
sometime*  written,  Blackater. 

There  was  an  ancient  family  named  Rlacader,  or  Blackad- 
der,  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Tulliallan  in  Perthshire.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Tulliallan,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  them,  are  still  standing.  The  modern  castle  of  that  name 
belongs  to  the  baroness  Keith,  by  marriage  Countess  Flahaut 
in  France. 

The  original  family  was  Bbckadder  of  that  ilk  in  Berwick- 
shire, who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Border  feuds  so 
early  as  the  minority  of  James  the  Second,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  received  the  lands  whence 
I  hey  derived  their  name  from  that  monarch,  conferred  as  a 
reward  for  defending  the  eastern  frontier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  English.  Beatrice,  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  the 
two  porrioners  of  Robert  Blackaddcr  of  Blackadder,  married 
John  Home,  fourth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Sir  David  Horn* 
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•f  Wedderburn,  so  well  known  in  border  song  as  "  the  seven 
(pears  of  Wedderburn,"  and  thereby  got  the  estate  of  Black- 
adder. 

This  marriage,  however,  was  brought  about  in  a  very  vio- 
lent manner  on  the  part  of  the  Monies,  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring the  lands  of  Blackadder,  having,  by  rapacity  and 
fraud,  appropriated  to  themselves,  in  course  of  time,  the 
greater  part  of  Berwickshire.  The  person  on  whom  James 
the  Second  conferred  the  lands,  and  who  from  them  took 
the  surname  of  Blackadder,  as  a  reward  for  military  ser- 
vices, was  named  Cuthbert.  styled  the  "Chieftain  of  the 
South "  The  royal  grant  is  dated  in  1462.  On  his  ex- 
peditions against  the  English  who  crossed  the  borders  for 
plnnder  he  was  accompanied  by  his  seven  sons  who,  from 
the  darkness  of  their  complexion,  were  called  the  "  Black 
Wild  of  the  Blackaddew."  [  Writ*  of  the  Family,  quoted  in 
CVUUni'1  Life  of  the  Iter.  John  Blackadder.]  When  the 
country  required  to  he  put  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the 
preparations  of  Rdward  the  Fourth,  the  Black  adders  raised  a 
body  from  among  their  kindred  and  retainers,  the  Elliots, 
Armstrongs,  Johnstons,  and  other  hardy  and  warlike  border- 
ers to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  all 
with  jack  and  spear.  Their  castle,  a  fortress  of 
;  strength,  was  planted  with  artillery,  and  furnished  with 
a  garrison  of  twenty  soldiers,  [Ibid.  Kedpnth's  Border  His- 
tory.] Cuthbert  and  his  sons  joined  the  train  of  adventurers 
from  Scotland,  who  had  embarked  in  the  wars  of  York  and 
Ijincaster,  marshalling  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  fighting  for  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Bosworth,  where  the  father  and  three 
»f  his  sons  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Andrew,  the  eldest 
»f  the  surviving  brothers,  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Black- 
adder.  Robert  and  Patrick  entered  into  holy  orders.  The 
former  became  prior  of  Coldingham,  the  latter  was  made  dean 
•f  Dunblane.  The  fourth  brother,  William,  remained  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  a  title  and  opulent  possessions, 
f  Writs  of  the  Family  of  Blachidder.]  In  memorial  of  their 
services  at  Bosworth,  King  James  granted  the  family 
sion  to  carry  on  their  shield  the  roses  of  York  and 
It  was  afterwards  quartered  with  the  house  of  Edmonstone; 
field,  azure ;  chevrron,  argent ;  upper  left  hand,  gules ;  crest, 
a  dexter  hand  holding  a  broadsword ;  motto,  '  Courage  helps 
fortune.' 

Andrew  Blackadder,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Johnston  of  Johnston,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Annandale,  and  had  two  son*.  Robert  and  Patrick. 
Robert,  the  elder  son,  espoused  Alison  Douglas,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  George,  Master  of  Angus,  and  sister  of  Archibald,  earl 
«f  Angus.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the  Douglases  at 
Hodden  in  1513,  and  was  slain  with  his  father-in-law  and 
two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  on  that  dis- 
astrous field,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  Beatrix 
and  Margaret,  who,  at  the  rime,  were  mere  children.  [Red- 
fnth't  Border  History.-]  Of  Patrick,  the  younger  son,  do- 
ivrnbcd  as  a  twin  of  chivalry,  who  obtained  by  marriage  the 
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estate  of  Tulliallan  in  Perthshire,  the  sua 
gives  an  account.  From  the  unprotected 
daughters,  the  Homes  of  Wedderburn  formed  the  design  of 
seising  the  lands  of  Blackadder,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  their  villanoua  project  is  but  too  illustrative  of 
the  manners  of  those  rude  times  to  be  omitted,  especially  as 
by  it  the  patrimonial  estate  of  the  Blackadder*  was  for  ever 
wrested  from  the  rightful  owners.  They  began  by  cutting  off 
all  within  their  reach,  whose  affinity  was  dreaded  as  an  heredi- 
tary obstacle.  They  attacked  Robert  Blackadder,  the  prior  I 
*of  Coldingham,  at  the  village  of  Lainberton,  while  following  J 


of  the  chase,  and  awaastnated  him  and  six  of  his 
[Leslie'*  Hist  of  Scotland,  p.  389.    History  of 
the  Home*.']    His  brother,  the  dean  of  Dunblane,  shared  the 
same  fate.    Various  others  were  despatched  in  a  similar 
manner.    Patrick  Blackadder,  the  cousin  of  the  late  prior, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  priory  of  Coldinghum ;  but  on  the 
active  interference  of  the  Homes,  it  was  bestowed  on  William 
Douglas,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Angus.    They  now  assaulted 
of  Blackadder,  where  the  widow  and  her  two  young 
resided.    The  garrison  refused  to  surrender,  but 
the  Homes  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  seized  the  widow  and  her  children,  compelling  them  to 
marriage  by  force.    Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburn  married 
the  widow.     The  two  daughters  were  contracted  to  his 
brothers,  John  and  Robert,  in  1518,  and  as  they  were  then 
only  in  their  eighth  year,  they  were  confined,  by  John  Home, 
in  the  castle  of  Blackadder  till  they  came  of  age.  [DongM 
Peerage,  vol.  iL  p.  174.]    The  estate,  however,  had  been  en- 
tailed in  the  male  line,  and  should  have  passed  to  Sir  John 
Blackadder,  then  baron  of  Tulliallan,  the  cousin  and  tutor  of 
the  ladies,  as  nearest  heir  of  tailzie.    Bnt  the  Homes,  who 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  earl  of  Angus  to  marry  his 
nieces,  refused  to  quit  possession  of  the  lands,  or  deliver  up 
the  fortress.    Sir  John  applied  to  the  legislature  for  redress 
against  them:  but  at  that  period  there  was  no  regular  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  both  parties  hod  recourse 
to  the  sword.    During  the  long  minority  of  James  the  Filth, 
they  were  involved  in  mutual  hostilities.    Sir  John  Black- 
adder  was  beheaded  in  March  1531  for  the  murder  of  James 
Inglis,  abbot  of  Culross,    because,  when  he  was  absent  at 
Edinburgh,  the  said  abbot  gave  one  tack  above  his  bead  to 
the  Urd  Emkine  of  the  lands  of  Balgowuie."   Happening  to 
meet  with  him  on  his  return,  he  resolved  to  be  avenged 
Both  parties  being  of  eqnal  number,  about  sixteen  horse,  a 
rencontre  took  place,  '  at  the  Lonhead  of  Rosyth,  near  Culroea,' 
which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  the  abbot.    Patrick,  arch- 
deacon of  Glasgow,  succeeded  his  brother  in  Tulliallan.  He 
held  also,  by  the  king's  special  commission,  the  wardenship  of 
Blackadder,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  under  warrant 
and  command  from  the  governor  of  Scotland.    While  arch- 
deacon he  had  authority  granted  him  by  the  Pope,  in  1510, 
to  visit  all  kirks  and  monasteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  see 
of  Glasgow.    He  got  also,  in  1521,  the  priory  of  Coldingham, 
(which  William  Douglas  had  forcibly  held,)  by  the  king's  seal, 
with  consent  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  protector  and  governor 
of  Scotland.    In  this  office,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Adam  Blackadder,  abbot  of  Dundretman  in  Galloway;  the 
first  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  the  latter  one  thousand 
pounds  a-year.    For  bearing  Sir  Patrick's  expenses  in  travel- 
ling to  France  to  procure  these  appointments  from  Albany, 
who  was  there  at  the  time,  the  said  Adam  bound  himself  to 
pay  three  thousand  pounds;  for  which  he  gave  in  pledge  two 
massy  silver  cups,  till  the  debt  was  discharged.    [  Writs  oj 
the  Family,  quoted  in  Crichton'*  Lj/e  of  the  Rev.  John  Black- 
adder.]    Sir  Patrick  renewed  the  process  against  the  Homes, 
for  the  recovery  of  Blackadder.    Under  pretence  of  submitting 
the  dispute  to  friends,  to  hare  all  differences  settled  in  an 
amicable  way,  the  Homes  appointed  a  day  to  meet  Sir 
Patrick  at  Ediuburgh.     Thither  accordingly  he  repaired, 
without  suspicion  of  treachery,  having  received  warrant  of 
safe  convoy  from  Archibald,  cail  of  Angus,  under  the  great 
seal,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  retinue  of  domestics,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  horsemen,  who  usually  rode  in  his  train,  but  was 
clandestinely  waylaid  by  a  body  of  fifty  horse,  that  lay  in  am- 
bush near  the  Dean,  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,    Being  well- 
mounted,  he  made  a  gallant  charge,  and  broke  through  Irw 
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ambuscadr,  killing  several  with  his  own  hand.  Overpowered 
with  numbers  he  fled,  taking  the  road  towards  the  West 
Port,  fiercely  pursued.  On  approaching  the  city,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  fresh  troop  of  horse,  secretly  posted  in  a  hollow, 
where  St.  Cuthberfs  church  now  stands.  These  joining  in 
the  pursuit,  he  made  the  best  uf  his  speed  to  gain  the  en- 
trance by  the  Nether  B<iw,  or  the  Canonpate;  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  ford  of  the  Loch  a  party  of  foot  sallied  out 
from  another  place  of  concealment  to  intercept  him.  Finding 
1  himself  beset  on  all  hands,  he  ventured  to  take  the  North  I.och, 
near  to  the  place  called  Wallace's  tower  (properly  Well-house 
tower)  on  the  Castle  brae,  when  his  horse  becoming  embug- 
ged,  he  and  all  his  attendants  were  basely  murdered.  This 
was  in  the  year  1526.  Hume  of  Godscruft  has  recorded  this 
affray,  (//url.  of  House  of  Angus,  vol.  ii.  p.  H6,)  but  he  makes 
the  archdeacon  the  aggressor.  This  was  the  last  attempt 
that  the  Blackndders  made  to  obtain  redress.  The  estate  of 
Blackadder,  of  which  they  were  thus  fraudulently  dispos- 
sessed, remained  in  the  family  of  Home.  Both  liumc  and 
Buchanan,  mistakenly,  call  Patrick  archdeacon  of  l>u*UAnne 
instead  of  Glasgow,  and  the  brother  of  Bobert  heir  of  Black- 
adder,  whereas  he  w  as  his  nephew. 

As  above  stated,  Sir  Patrick,  younger  sun  of  Andrvn 
Black  adder,  acquired  the  lands  of  Tulliallan  in  Perthshire,  by 
hisj  marriage,  with  Klizaheth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs 
of  Sir  James  Edmonstone  of  Edmonstone.  Her  dowery  was 
only  half  the  lands,  but  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  who  had  married 
her  younger  sister,  "  excambed  his  moiety  with  Sir  Patrick, 
in  1493,  for  the  thancdom  of  Boyne."  Robert  Blackaddrr, 
his  son,  was,  in  14K0.  bring  then  at  Rome,  with  a  public 
character  from  King  James  the  Third,  consecrated  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  In  1484  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  (ilasgow.  He  had  so  much  fa- 
vour at  Rome  that  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  erectiou  of 
the  see  of  Glasgow  into  an  archbishopric.  He  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  period  with  the 
English,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1505.  With  the  carl  of 
Bothwell.  and  Andrew  Konnan,  prior  uf  Pittenweem,  he 
negotiated  the  marriage  between  King  James  the  Fourth  and 
j  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  He  stood,  likewise,  wit'i  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  godfather  to  the  young  prince,  who  did  not  long 
survive.  The  archbishop  died  in  litw,  while  on  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land.    \Ktith  t  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  251.] 

In  the  Appendix  to  Pitrairn's  Criminal  Trials,  (vol.  i.  part 
i.  page  100,)  under  date  August  18,  14'J!».  there  is  a  •  Remis- 
sion to  Andro  Blacstarof  that  Ilk  and  Ninianc  Nesbit,  for 
the  forthocbt  felony  done  be  thaim  apone  Philip  Nesbit  of 
Wester  Nesbit,  and  Johne,  his  brother,  Patrick  Nesbit  in 
Mongois  Wall,  &c.  And  for  the  croell  slntichtcr  of  umquhile 
the  said  John  Nesbit,  and  Philip  Nesbit  in  Mongols  Wall, 
apone  forthocht  felony  committit:  And  for  the  spulzcing  of 
thair  gudis,  ftc  And  of  all  crimes  that  in  onywise  may  be 
iinpul  to  thaim  for  the  committing  of  the  said  slaucbtcr  and 
forthocht  felony,  in  the  kuigis  palace  and  reside  DM,  qubare 
his  hienea  was  personallie  present.'  In  the  same  valuable 
work  [K/rtiir»'«  Criminal  Trials,  vol  i.,  part  L,  p.  41]  is 
given  in  full,  a  special  respite,  granted  by  .lame*  the  Fourth, 
on  28th  August,  154)4,  in  favour  of  the  'men,  kin,  tenentis, 
factouris,  and  serrandis  of  Robert,  archbishop  uf  Glasgow, 
(then  about  to  proceed  to  Rome  on  the  king's  business,)  and 
especially  for  the  slaughter  of  umquhile  Thomas  Ruthirfurde 
within  the  abbaye  of  Jedworthe.'  Among  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  said  '  Respnyt,'  as  taken  under  the  special  pro 
lection  of  the  king  in  the  archbishop's  absence,  are  1  Andro 
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Blacadcr  of  that  ilk,  Schirris  Johne  Form  an  of  Ruthirfurde, 
Baldrede  Blacadcr,  kuychtes ;  Adam  Blacader,  Charlis  Blac- 
ader, Dame  Elizabeth  Ednionstoune  lady  of  Tullyallane,  Pa- 
trick Blacadcr  hir  none  and  aire,  Margaret  Blacader  lady  of 
Canutchallo,  Johne  Maxwel  hir  sone  and  aire,  Master  Johne 
Blacader,  Persone  of  Kirkpatrick-Flemyng,  Schir  Patrik 
Blacader,  Persone  of  Ruiipatrik.  Robert  Blacadcr,  sone  and 
apperand  aire  to  Andro  Blacader  of  that  ilk,'  &c 

The  name  properly  should  be  Blackader,  but  according  to 
modern  orthography  it  is  usually  spelled  with  two  da.  Be- 
sides the  noble  family  of  Angus,  the  house  of  Blackadder  formed 
intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Graham,  earls  of  Menteith, 
and  Bruce  uf  Clackmannan,  whose  line  still  survives  in  the  earls 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  "  They  espoused  the  part  of  the 
unfortunate  Man',  and  sided  with  the  cavaliers  in  the  par- 
liamentary wars  of  Charles  the  First.  There  was  a  cadet  of 
this  family  in  the  Spanish  service,  under  Ludovic,  earl  of 
Crawford,  and  another  served  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  in  his  campaigns  f.jr  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed protcstante  in  Germany.  One  of  their  last  lineal 
representatives  raised  a  body  of  trcops,  and  joined  the  earl  of 
Glcncairu,  who,  with  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  in  1653, 
assembled  a  considerable  force  in  the  north  to  repel  the  usur- 
pations of  Cromwell."  [Crichlon's  /.{/<■  and  hiary  ofCoL  J_ 
Bladcaddtr,  p.  15.J 

The  estate  and  castle  of  Tulliallan  continued  to  be  possessed 
by  the  Blackaddcrs  for  five  generations.  The  next  baro» 
lifter  Sir  Patrick  was  John.  In  1532  he  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage, probably  to  expiate  his  father's  sacrilege,  and  during 
his  stay  beyond  seas,  King  James  granted  a  warrant  of  protec- 
tion to  all  his  domestics,  tenants  and  vassals.  He  adhered  ta 
the  interests  of  the  ill-fated  queen  Mary,  and  an  insurrection 
having  taken  place  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  discon- 
tented at  her  marriage  with  Diimky,  she  addressed  a  letter 
to  hiin,  with  her  own  baud,  "to  meet  her  at  Stirling,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1565,  with  his  kin,  friends,  and  household, 
to  pursue  the  rebels,  [as  they  were  called,]  wbo  had  direct e< 
their  march  southward."  Disagreeing  among  themselves, 
however,  the  insurgent  nobles  durst  not  hazard  an  engage- 
ment with  the  queen's  forces,  but  fled  from  Edinburgh,  and 
took  their  way  through  Biggar  to  Dumfries,  "the  king  all 
the  while  dogging  them  at  their  heels."  This  was  called  the 
Runaway  Raid,  or  Wild  Goose  Chase.  [Hist,  of  the  House 
of  Angus,  vol.  ii.  page  155.]  John  Blackaddcrs  son,  Captain 
William  Blackadder,  was  with  the  queen's  army  at  ljingside. 
After  that  event  he  was  taken  and  executed,  being  also  ac- 
cused of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Daniley. 
With  three  others,  he  was  drawn  backward  on  a  cart  to  the 
cross  of  rldmburgh,  and  there  hanged  and  quartered,  on  tl>« 
24th  of  June  1567.  Roland  Blackadder,  subdean  of  Glasgow, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  John.  The  next  laird  of  Tulliallan 
was  James  Blackadder,  who  married  Alison,  daughter  of 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan.  His  only  son  inherited  his  estate 
about  1602.  The  latter  married  Elizabeth  Bruce  of  Balfouls, 
by  whom  he  had  Sir  John  Blackadder,  bom  in  15&6.  He 
was,  in  1626.  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia— a  dignity 
which  none  of  his  posterity  ever  enjoyed.  Being  of  a  waste- 
All  and  extravagant  turn  he  impoverished  his  estate,  and 
retired  to  the  Continent.  He  bore  a  commission  for  some 
time  in  the  French  guards,  and  died  in  America  about  1651. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Graham,  daughter  of  John,  sixth  earl 
uf  Menteith,  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Marriott,  mar- 
ried to  Uurence,  eldest  son  of  l-aurence  Oliphant,  Esq.  of 
Condie,  Perthshire. 

To  the  title  of  baronet,  the  Rev.  John  Blsckadder,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  immediately  succeeding  memoir,  lived  to  be  the 
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lined  heir,  having  survived  all  nearer  claimant*,  but  at  the 
prodigality  of  its  first  possessor  bad  reduced  it  to  an  empty 
honour,  it  was  never  assumed  cither  by  himself  or  any  of  his 
descendants,    lie  was  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Tulliallan 
family,  who  possessed  the  lands  and  barony  of  Blairhall,  near 
Calross.    His  grandfather,  Adam  Blackadder  of  Blairhall, 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Pont,  minis- 
ter of  St.  Cuthbcrt'a,  near  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  last  of 
the  clerical  order  that  sat  as  a  Lord  of  Session.   The  only 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  .lobn,  father  of  the  Rev.  John 
blackadder,  minister  of  Troqucer.    The  minister  himself  had 
•oven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  William,  was  bora  in  1647,  and  studied 
medicine.    In  1665,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.  He  was  present  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  that  affair.    He  graduated  at  Leyden  in  Holland  in 
1680.    In  1685  be  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  earl  of 
Argyle  in  his  unfortunate  expedition,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  his  landing  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney.    After  ho  had  been 
more  than  a  year  in  prison,  a  remission  came  down  from 
Ixmdon  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  which  he 
proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1688,  some 
weeks  before  the  prince  of  Orange  came  over.    In  the  month 
of  August  that  year,  he  and  Colonel  Clvland  were  sent  to 
Scotland,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Prince's  landing  in  the 
subsequent  November.    Having  imprudently  ventured  up  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  see  one  Captain  Mackay,  a  patient 
of  his,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle.    After  being  subjected  to  several  exami- 
nations before  a  committee  of  the  council,  on  rumours  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invasion  reaching  Edinburgh,  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  though  it  was  frequent  ly 
threatened.    After  the  Revolution  Dr.  Blackadder  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  King  William,  and  died,  without  issue, 
al<out  the  year  1704. 

The  second  son,  Adam,  was  bred  to  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion in  Stirling,  and  in  the  month  of  November  1674,  while 
yet  an  apprentice,  was,  with  several  others,  apprehended  for 
not  subscribing  the  black  bond,  as  it  was  called,  and  for  at- 
tending conventicles.    His  brother,  Dr.  Dlackadder,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  council,  and  afirr  wrnic  time  obtained  his 
freedom.    He  was  twice  afterwards  imprisoned,  once  in  Fife, 
and  another  time  in  Bliiekne.«*.    The  latter  was  for  being  at 

twenty-six  children.    Ho  was  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Swe- 
den, where  he  resided  for  about  nine  years,  and  married  a 
Swedish  woman,  whom  he  converted  from  Lutheran  ism  to 
Calvinism,  on  account  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  will) 
her  from  her  country,  escaping  with  great  difficulty,  it  being 
at  that  time  death  in  Sweden  for  a  native  Swede  to  turn 
either  Catholic  or  Calvinist.    About  the  end  of  1684  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh.    He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  father's  sufferings,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
historian  Wodrow,  and  some  political  tracts  concerning  the 
Daricn  expedition,  and  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Blackadder,  accountant-general  of  excise,  was 
his  grandson. 

Robert,  the  third  son.  studied  theology  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  dved  in  1689. 

Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  appears  also  to  have  been  a  mer- 
chant.   He  went  to  New  England  shortly  after  his  father's 
imprisonment,  and  died  in  Maryland  before  his  father. 

The  fifth  and  youngest  son  was  named  John  after  himself, 
and  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.    His  Life  and 
Diary,  by  Andrew  Crichton,  the  biographer  of  his  father,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1824.    He  was  born  at  Barndcn- 
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noch,  in  the  parish  of  Glen  cairn,  Dumfries-shire,  September 
14,  1664.    He  very  early  evinced  a  religious  disposition,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  is  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  Lord '» 
Supper.    He  entered  the  army  in  1689,  in  his  twenty-fittn 
year,  as  a  cadet,  at  sixpence  a-day,  in  the  regiment  (now  the 
26th  of  the  Line),  raised  at  the  Revolution  by  the  Cameron - 
ians,  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Angus,  only  son  of 
the  marquis  of  Douglas,  of  which  the  accomplished  soldier 
and  poet,  William  Cleland,  was  the  lieutenant- colonel.  In 
less  than  two  months  he  became  lieutenant    He  was  engaged 
in  the  affair  at  Dunkeld,  21st  August  1689,  when  the  Came- 
ronians  were  attacked  by  the  Highlanders,  and  in  which  then- 
gallant  lieutenant-colonel,  Cleland.  fell,  an  interesting  account 
of  which,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  on  the  spot,  was 
printed  in  the  periodical  papers  of  the  time,  and  is  inserted  in 
Crichton's  Life  and  Diary  of  Col.  Blackadder,  (pp.  102—105.). 
On  this  occasion  the  Highlanders,  victorious  at  Killiecrankic  in 
the  previous  month,  were  signally  defeated  and  repulsed.  It 
is  stated  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Colonel  Can  turn,  their 
commander,  to  induce  the  Highlanders  to  renew  their  attack 
on  the  Camerontan  regiment,  but  tbey  declined,  fur  this  rea- 
son, that  although  still  ready  to  fight  with  men,  tbey  would 
not  again  encounter  devils.    [Lij'e  and  Diary  «f  Colmei 
lilackadder,  p.  98. J    Blackadder  afterwards  accompanied  his 
regiment  abroad,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.    He  served  with  distinguished  honour  under  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.    He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Donawert,  Blenheim,  Ranulies,  and 
most  of  the  engagements  of  that  celebrated  campaign.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1711V  and  died 
deputy-governor  of  Stirling  castle  in  1729.    He  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devout  Christian. 

One  of  Mr.  Blackadder's  daughters  died  young  in  Glencaim 
The  other,  Elisabeth,  married,  in  1687,  a  Mr.  Young,  a  writer 
in  Edinburgh.    Having  fallen  into  difficulties,  be  went  to 
l-ondon,  with  a  design  to  improve  his  circumstances.  While 
there  be  wrote  an  excellent  consolatory  letter  to  his  wife  in 
Edinburgh,  which  has  often  been  printed  under  the  title  of 
4  Faith  Promoted,  and  Fears  Prevented,  from  a  proper  view 
of  affliction  as  God's  rod.'    Mrs.  Young  appears  to  have  been 
a  lady  of  remarkable  piety  and  superior  learning.    She  kept 
a  diary  or  '  Short  Account  of  the  Lord's  providence  towards 
her,'  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  memorable  events  of  her 
life  from  1700  until  1724.    She  died  in  1732.    The  descend- 
ants of  her  family  still  survive,— Crichton's  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  John  Blackadder. 

BLACKADDER,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1615.    He  was 
the  representative,  as  above-stated,  of  the  Black- 
adders  of  Tulliallan,  and  the  grand  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  topographer  Timothy  Pont.  1  le  studied 
divinity  in  Glasgow,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother's 
brother,  Principal  Strangof  that  university.  Having 
been  duly  licensed,  in  1652  he  received  a  call  to  the 
parish  church  of  Troqucer,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumfries.    In  1662,  when  episcopacy  was  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  on  Scotland,  Mr.  Blackadder, 
in  his  sermons  on  several  Sundays,  energetically 
exposed  its  unlawfulness,  and,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  "entered  his  dissent  in  heaven"  against 
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it.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
presbytery  of  Dumfries  to  celebrate,  by  order  of 
parliament,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  he 
and  some  of  his  brethren  were  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, by  a  troop  of  fifty  horse  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  after  a  few  examinations,  he  soon  ob- 
tained his  liberty.  Au  episcopal  incumbent  hav- 
ing got  possession  of  his  charge,  he  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Haning.  daughter  of  a  merchant 
iu  Dumfries,  and  their  numerous  family,  went  to 
reside  at  Caitloch,  iu  the  parish  of  Glencairn. 
where  he  occasionally  preached  to  large  assem- 
blages of  people  ;  which  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities,  he  was  obliged  once  more  to 
remove.  For  several  years  after  this  he  seems  to 
have  led  a  wandering  life,  preaching  in  the  fields 
wherever  he  could  get  it  done  without  molesta- 
tion. His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Dum- 
fries-shire  or  Galloway,  but  extended  to  almost 
every  county  south  of  the  Tay.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  hill,  we  are  told,  a  moor  or  a  glen  in  the 
southern  and  western  districts  of  Scotland,  where 
he  did  not  hold  a  conventicle,  or  dLsj>ense  the  sa- 
crament. In  these  excursions  he  was  frequently 
the  companion  and  coadjutor  of  Welsh,  Pedeu, 
Cargill,  and  other  undaunted  Covenanters,  who 
in  the  face  of  peril  and  the  sword  unflinchingly 
maintained  the  right  and  the  liberty  of  the  na- 
tional worship. 

In  1670,  having  conducted  divine  worship  at  a 
place  near  Dunfermline,  where  the  people  had 
armed  themselves  in  self-defence,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council,  but  did  not  obey 
the  citation.  When  the  search  for  him  had  be- 
come a  little  relaxed,  he  renewed  the  custom  of 
preaching  wherever  opportunity  offered.  On  one 
particular  occasion  he  delivered  a  sermon  at  Kin- 
kell,  near  St.  Andrews;  when,  notwithstanding 
the  injunctions  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  the  people 
all  flocked  to  hear  him.  It  is  stated  that  when 
Sharp  desired  the  provost  to  march  out  the  mili- 
tia, to  disperse  the  congregation,  he  was  told  it 
was  impossible,  as  the  militia  had  gone  there  al- 
ready as  worshippers.  In  1674  Blackadder  was 
outlawed,  and  a  reward  of  a  thousand  merles 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  In  1680  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  and  settled  his  eldest  son 
at  the  university  of  Lcyden,  to  graduate  as  a 


doctor  of  medicine.  After  a  few  months'  ab- 
sence he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  1681  wa* 
arrested  in  his  own  house  at  Edinburgh,  and 
coufined  in  the  state  prison  on  the  Bass  Rock, 
where  he  remained  about  four  years.  His  health 
being  much  impaired  by  the  dampness  and  close- 
ness of  his  place  of  confinement,  his  friends  applied 
to  government  for  his  Uberatiou  ;  but  unwilling  U 
giant  him  his  release,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
remove  him  to  the  jail  either  of  Haddington  or 
Dunbar.  At  length  he  was  offered  his  freedom, 
with  permission  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  granting  a  bond  for  five  thousand  nierks. 
So  much  delay,  however,  took  place,  that,  before 
he  could  regain  his  liberty,  he  sunk  under  the 
cruel  hardships  to  which  he  was  subjected,  among 
which  "hope  deferred"  was  not  one  of  the  least. 
He  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Bass  in  December 
1685,  iu  his  70th  year,  and  was  bnried  in  North 
Berwick  churchyard.  His  cell  in  the  Bass  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  Of  his  children  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article 
Blackadder's  Life,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Crichton,  was 
published  in  1823. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  ingenious 
poet  and  divine,  the  son  of  poor  but  industrious 
parents,  natives  of  Cumberland,  was  bora  at  An- 
nan, in  Dumfries-shire,  November  10,  1721.  Be- 
fore he  was  six  months  old,  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  small-pox.  As  he  grew  up,  his 
father  educated  him  at  home  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  read  to  him  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing books,  particularly  the  works  of  Spenser,  Mil- 
tou,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison.  He  was  also  par- 
tial to  those  of  Thomson  and  Allan  Ramsay.  By 
the  aid  of  some  of  his  companions  who  attended 
the  grammar  school,  and  pitied  his  misfortune,  and 
were  won  by  the  gentleness  of  his  duqtosition,  he 
acquired  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  He  began  to  compose  poetry  when  he 
was  only  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  one  of 
his  early  pieces  is  preserved  in  the  collection  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  When  he  was  little  more 
than  nineteen,  his  father,  a  bricklayer,  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  malt  kiln.  Some  of  his  pieces  hav- 
ing, about  a  year  thereafter,  come  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  John  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physician  in 
Edinburgh,  that  gentleman,  struck  with  his  tal- 
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ents,  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  invited  him  to  that  city,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1741.  After  attending  a  grammar  school 
for  a  short  time,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
the  university,  where  ho  continued  till  the  year 
1745 ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  metropolis,  he  retired  to 
Dumfries,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Murdo,  who  had 
manto  his  sister.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  com- 
motions he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  college  for  six  years  longer.  He 
not  only  made  considerable  progress  in  the  sci- 
ences, but  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages ;  the  latter  of 
which  he  acquired  by  conversation  with  the  lady 
of  Provost  Alexander,  who  was  a  native  of  France. 
Although  the  chief  inlets  to  poetical  ideas  were 
closed  to  him,  the  beauties  of  creation  and  all 
exterual  objects  being  hid  from  his  view,  he  wrote 
poetry,  not  only  with  facility,  but  with  success. 
In  1746  he  published  at  Glasgow  au  8vo  volume 
of  his  poems,  and  in  1754  he  brought  out  at  Edin- 
burgh another  edition,  which  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Spence,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  with  the 
design  of  introducing  his  name  and  character  to 
the  English  public,  In  1756  a  quarto  edition  of 
his  poems  was  published  in  Ixwdon  by  subscrip- 
tion, which  yielded  him  a  considerable  sum. 

After  the  completion  of  his  university  course,  he 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  giving  lectures  on 
oratory  to  young  men  intended  for  the  bar  or  the 
pulpit :  but  by  the  advice  of  Hume  the  historian, 
who  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  behalf,  he 
abandoned  the  project,  and  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  church.  Having  devoted  the  usual 
time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  was,  in  1759, 
duly  licensed  for  the  ministry  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries.  On  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  in 
1761,  he  published  a  discourse  'On  the  right  im- 
provement of  Time,*  and  in  the  same  year  he  con- 
tributed some  poems  to  the  first  volume  of  Don- 
aldson's collection  of  original  poems,  published  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1 762  he  married  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  surgeon  in  Dumfries. 
The  earl  of  Selkirk  obtained  for  him  from  the 
Crown  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  Kirkcud- 


bright, and  his  ordination  took  place  a  few  days 
after  his  marriage ;  bat  his  appointment  was  op- 
posed by  the  parishioners,  and  after  nearly  two 
years'  legal  contention,  he  resigned  his  living,  by 
the  advice  of  his  frieuds,  for  a  moderate  annuity. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  added  to 
his  income  by  receiving,  as  boarders  into  his  house, 
a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  whom  he  assisted 
in  their  studies.  This  system  he  continued  till 
1787,  when  age  and  increasing  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  give  it  up.  In  1766  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen. 
In  1767  be  published '  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations 
deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  in 
two  dissertations ;  and  in  1768  '  Two  Discourses 
on  the  Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,1  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Armand,  minister  of 
the  Walloon  church  in  Hanau.  In  1774  appeared 
his  last  publication,  '  The  Graham,'  a  heroic  bal- 
lad, In  four  cantos,  intended  to  promote  a  good 
feeling  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  but  this  poem,  being  considered  of  infe- 
rior merit,  has  been  excluded  from  Mackenzie's 
collection  of  his  works. 

Dr.  Blacklock  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  Bums  the  poet ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
a  letter  from  him  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  minister 
of  London,  Ayrshire,  that  Burns,  in  November 
1786,  relinquished  his  design  of  quitting  his  native 
land  for  Jamaica,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  Edin- 
burgh. On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  the  doc- 
tor treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  many  of  his  literary  friends.  "  There 
was,  perhaps,  never  one  among  all  mankind," 
says  Heron,  in  a  Life  of  Bums,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  "whom  you  might  more  truly  have 
called  an  angel  upon  earth  than  Dr.  Blacklock. 
He  was  guileless  and  innocent  as  a  child,  yet  en- 
dowed with  manly  sagacity  and  penetration.  His 
heart  was  a  perpetual  spring  of  overflowing  benig- 
nity ;  his  feelings  were  all  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
sense  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the 
pious,  and  the  virtuous.  Poetry  was  to  him  the 
dear  solace  of  perpetual  blindness ;  cheerfulness, 
even  to  gaiety,  was,  notwithstanding  that  irreme- 
diable misfortune,  long  the  predominant  colour  of 
his  mind.  In  his  latter  years,  when  the  gloom 
might  otherwise  have  thickened  around  him,  hope. 
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faith,  devotion,  the  most  fervent  aud  sublime,  ex- 
alted his  mind  to  heaven,  and  made  him  maintain 
libs  wonted  cheerfulness  in  the  expectation  of  a 
speedy  dissolution." 

Dr.  Blacklock  died  at  Edinburgh,  July  7,  1791, 
and  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
chapel  of  case.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  elegaut  Latin  inscription,  from 
the  pen  of  his  friend  and  frequent  correspondent, 
Dr.  Beattie.  Next  to  conversation,  music  was 
his  chief  recreation,  lie  was  a  performer  on  sev- 
eral instruments,  particularly  the  flute.  He  gen- 
erally carried  in  his  pocket  a  small  flageolet,  ou 
which  he  played  his  favourite  tunes.  He  com- 
posed with  taste ;  and  one  of  his  pieces  in  this 
department  was  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine and  Review  for  1774,  under  the  title  of 
1  Absence,  a  Pastoral,  set  to  Music,  by  Dr.  Black- 
lock.'  He  left  a  great  many  sermons  in  manu- 
script, together  with  a  treatise  on  morals ;  which 
were  never  published.  The  article  '  Blind,'  in  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica,'  was  contributed  by 
him  iu  1783.  He  published  in  1756  '  An  Essay 
towards  a  Universal  Etymology,'  besides  one  or 
two  sermons.  Iu  1793  appeared  a  quarto  edition 
of  his  poems,  with  his  life  by  Henry  Mackenzie. 
His  attainments  in  science  and  in  general  know- 
ledge, considering  his  blindness,  were  truly  won- 
derful ;  ami  in  all  respects  he  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  siugular  literary  phenomena  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

BLACKWELL,  Thomas,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Aberdecu,  August  4,  1701. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Black  well,  was  for 
some  time  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdecu.  In 
1717  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege in  that  city,  and  died  in  1728.  He  bestowed 
the  greatest  attention  on  the  education  of  his  sous, 
Thomas  and  Alexander,  a  notice  of  whom  follows. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  city,  Thomas 
was  sent  to  study  in  Marischal  College,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1718.  Being 
deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture, he  was,  in  December  1723,  appointed  by  the 
Clown,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  where 
he  had  been  educated.  In  1737  he  published  at 
London,  without  his  name,  '  An  Inquiry  into 
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the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,'  8vo ;  "  a  pro- 
duction," saj-3  Dr.  Irving,  "  which  displays  more 
erudition  than  genius,  and  more  affectation  thai: 
elegance."  In  1748  he  published  anonymously, 
'  Letter^  concerning  Mythology,'  8vo,  which,  sayi 
the  same  author,  may  be  classed  among  pompom 
trifles.  The  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Principal 
Osborn,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Marischal 
College  by  the  Crown,  on  whom  the  patronage  had 
devolved  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Marischal  family  iu 
1716.  Soon  after  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Aberdeen,  by  whom  he  had  no  c  hildren.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  1752,  on  his  re- 
commendation, a  new  order  in  teaching  the  sciences 
was  introduced  iuto  Marischal  College,  being  that 
uow  in  operation  ;  the  plan  of  academical  educa- 
tion previously  in  use  being  found  insufficient.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
aud  in  1753  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,'  4to.  The 
second  volume  appeared  in  1755,  and  the  third, 
which  was  posthumous,  and  lea  incomplete  by 
the  author,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  John 
Mills,  Esq.,  and  published  in  1764.  This  work 
was  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  like 
all  Blackwell's  productions,  is  now  seldom  looked 
into.  On  account  of  declining  health,  Dr.  Black- 
well  was  advised  to  travel,  but  could  proceed  no 
farther  than  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  of  a  con- 
sumptive disease,  March  6,  1757,  in  his  56th  year. 
His  widow  survived  him  for  many  years,  aud  in 
1793,  she  founded  a  professorship  of  chemistry  in 
Marischal  College.  She  also  left  a  premium  of 
£10  sterling  to  be  annually  given  to  the  person 
who  should  compose  and  deliver  the  best  discourse 
iu  the  English  language  upon  a  certain  specified 
subject.— Biog.  Brit.— Blackwell's  works  are: 

Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer.  Loud.  1735. 
2d.  edit.  1736,  8to. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Rebellion,  and  our  hippy  Delirenuice, 
considered,  and  a  suitable  consequent  behaviour  recommended. 
Psalm  exxix.  5.  1749,41a. 

IWs  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  Honter 
Lond.  1747,  8vo. 

letters  concerning  Mythology.    Lond.  1718,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus.  Kdin.  1753 — 1755,  2 
vols.  4to.  Lond.  1764,  3  vols.  4 to.  The  same  work  contin- 
ued and  completed  from  the  Author's  original  papers,  by  John 
•Mills,  Esq.,  forming  a  3d  volume.    17C4,  3  vols.  4to. 

I/Ctter  to  Mr.  .1.  Ames,  relating  to  an  ancient  Greek  In 
srription.    Nee  Arclucologia,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  1770. 
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BLACKWELL,  Alexander,  a  man  of  great 
natural  genius,  and  nn  accomplished  Greek  and 
l^itin  scholar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bora 
in  Aberdeen  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica,  7th 
edition,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
dealer  in  knit-hose  in  Aberdeen ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  his  father,  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  life,  being  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aber- 
deen, and  principal  of  Marischal  College.  After 
completing  his  academical  education  at  Marischal 
College,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  stndied  phy- 
sic under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the 


I  colouring  the  work  herself.  Her  husband  added 
the  Latin  names  of  the  different  plants,  and  a 
brief  description  of  each,  chiefly  taken,  by  permis- 
sion, from  Miller's  '  Botanicnro  Officinale.'  The 
first  volume  of  her  Herbal,  containing  252  plates, 
appeared  in  1 737 ;  and  the  second,  with  248 
plates,  in  1739.  It  was  published  in  a  complete 
form,  nnder  the  title  of  '  A  curious  Herbal,  con- 
taining five  hundred  Cuts  of  tho  most  useful 
Plants  which  are  now  used  in  the  practice  of 
Physic,  engraved  on  folio  copperplates,  after  draw- 
ings  taken  from  the  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  ;  to  which  is  added  a  short  Description  of  the 
Plants,  and  their  common  uses  in  Physic,'  folio. 


ess  of  the  most  extraordinary  botanical  work  of 
her  day,  was  the  daughter  of  a  stocking  merchant 
in  Aberdeen  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  a 
relative  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  secretly 
married;  and  some  accounts  say  that  he  eloped 
with  her  to  London ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had 
first  endeavoured  to  establish  a  practice  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  the 
British  metropolis,  and  became  corrector  of  the 
press  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  printer.  He  afterwards 
commenced  the  printing  business  himself  in  the 
Strand;  and  continued  to  carry  it  on  till  1734. 
when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  an  action  being 
brought  against  him  for  not  having  served  a  regu- 
lar apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  he  became  involved 
in  debt,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  Luckily  his 
wife  possessed  a  taste  for  the  drawing  and  colour- 
ing of  flowers,  which  she  now  turned  to  account. 
Engravings  of  flowers  were  then  veiy  rare,  and 
Mrs.  Blackwell  thonght  that  the  publication  of  an 
Herbal  might  yield  her  such  a  remuneration  as 
would  enable  her  to  discharge  her  husband's  debts. 
Having  submitted  her  first  drawings  to  Sir  Hans 
Stoaue  and  Dr.  Mead,  these  eminent  physicians 
encouraged  her  to  proceed  with  the  work.  She 
also  received  the  kindest  countenance  from  Mr. 
Philip  Miller,  then  well  known  as  a  writer  on  hor- 
ticulture. She  wan  also  patronised  by  Mr.  Rand 
of  the  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  by  whose  ad- 
vice she,  in  the  year  1735,  took  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  garden,  for  more  ready  ac- 
cess to  those  flowers  and  plants  which  she  required 
for  her  work,  and  proceeded  to  make  drawings  of 
them,  thereafter  engraving  them  on  copper,  and 


This  work  raised  Mrs.  Blackwell  very  high  in 
public  estimation,  and  by  its  means  she  was  en- 
abled to  free  her  husband  from  prison.  The  col- 
lege of  physicians,  to  whom  she  was  permitted  to 
present  in  person  the  first  volume  on  its  comple- 
tion, not  only  made  her  a  handsome  present,  but 
gave  her  a  testimonial,  signed  by  the  president 
and  censors  of  the  institution,  strongly  recommen- 
datory of  her  work. 

After  his  release,  the  duke  of  Chandos  employed 
Blackwell  to  superintend  some  agricultural  opera- 
tions at  Cannons.  Having  published  a  work  on 
agriculture,  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  by  his  ambassador  in  this  country; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  Stockholm,  which  he  accepted.  About 
1740,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  1  mlon,  he 
sailed  for  the  Swedish  capital.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  ordered  apartments  iu  the  house  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  allowed  a  pension.  Having,  during 
a  dangerous  illness  of  the  king,  prescribed  with 
success  for  his  majesty,  he  was,  on  his  recovery, 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  physicians.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  favonr  of 
tho  court,  and  having  snbmitted  to  the  king  a 
scheme  for  draining  certain  large  fens  and  marsh- 
es, this  was  tried,  and  found  to  be  successful.  To 
his  wife,  who  was  on  the  point  of  joiuing  him,  he 
remitted  large  sums  of  money ;  but  his  career  iu 
Sweden  was  destined  soon  to  come  to  a  fatal  close. 
He  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  a  plot  with  Count  Tessin  to  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment, and  alter  the  line  of  succession.  After 
I  being  subjected  to  the  torture,  he  was  tried  before 
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a  royal  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  broken  [  appeared  his  li i-t  two  books  on  the  connexion  of 


alive  on  the  wheel,  for  which  beheading  was  after- 
wards substituted.  He  was  executed  August  9, 
1748,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last.  Hav- 
ing prayed  for  a  short  time,  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  but  in  a  wrong  posture,  on  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  jesting  which  distinguished  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  at  his  execution,  he  excused  himself 
for  his  aw  kwardness,  as  it  was  his  first  experiment 
in  that  way.  The  date  of  his  wife's  death  is  un- 
known. An  edition  of  her  work  was  published  on 
the  comment. 

BLACKWOOD,  Adam,  a  learned  but  bigoted 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  the  antagonist  of  Buchanan  and  the  de- 
fender of  Queen  Mary,  was  born  at  Dunfermliue 
in  1589.  He  was  the  sou  of  William  Blackwood, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  by  his  wife,  Helen  Reid, 
granddaughter  of  John  Reid  of  Aikenhead,  who 
was  slain  at  Flodden.  Her  uncle,  Robert  Reid, 
bishop  of  Orkney  and  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  bequeathed  eight  thousand  merits  for  the 
foundation  of  a  college  in  Edinburgh,  and  has, 
therefore,  some  claim  to  be  considered  the  founder 
of  that  university.  [See  Reid,  Robert,  an  emi- 
nent prelate.]  Blackwood's  father  was  slain  in 
battle  before  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  and 
his  mother  did  not  long  survive  him.  His  grand- 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  having  undertaken 
the  charge  of  his  educatiou,  sent  him  at  a  proper 
age  to  the  university  of  Paris.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  lost  his  relative  and  benefactor,  who 
died  at  Dieppe,  on  the  15th  September  1558. 
Soon  after,  young  Blackwood  returned  to  Scotland. 
By  the  munificence  of  Queen  Mary,  at  that  time 
residing  with  her  first  husband,  the  dauphin,  at 
the  court  of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
academical  career  at  Paris.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  the  stndy  of  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy, and  also  to  the  acquirement  of  the  oriental 
languages.  He  afterwards  attended  a  course  of 
law  at  the  university  of  Toulouse,  where  he  resided 
for  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  sought 
for  employment  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  Jn 
1574  he  published  his  earliest  work,  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  whose  reign 
h an  been  for  ever  rendered  infamous  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.    In  the  following  year 


religion  and  government,  A  third  book  was  added 
in  1612.  On  the  recommendation  of  James  Bc- 
thune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  then  living  in  exile 
in  Paris,  Queen  Mary  bestowed  upon  him  the 
office  of  a  counsellor,  that  is,  judge,  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Poitiers.  The  province  of  Poitou  had 
been  assigned  to  her  for  the  payment  of  her  dow- 
ry, and  her  letters  patent  were  confirmed  by  the 
French  king,  Heury  the  Third.  According  to  Dr. 
Mackenzie  [Lives  of  Scot*  Writers,  vol.  iii.  p.  488] 
he  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of  the  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Poitiers,  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
below.  Among  them  is  his  '  Apologia  pro  Regi- 
bus,'  which  appeared  in  1581,  intended  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  eloquent  and  masterly  dialogue  of  Bu- 
chanan on  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He 
inscribed  his  work  to  the  queen,  who  had  nomi- 
nated him  a  privy  councillor,  and  to  her  son,  af- 
terwards James  the  Sixth.  When  Mary  was  a 
prisoner  in  England,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  her 
some  material  service  during  her  captivity,  he 
made  more  than  one  voyage  to  England ;  and  soon 
after  her  tragical  death  he  published  in  French  a 
long  account  of  her  treatment,  under  the  title  of 
1  Martyre  de  la  Reyne  d'Escossc,1  with  a  zealous 
vindication  of  her  character.  In  this  work  he  bit- 
terly reviles  the  enemies  of  Mary,  not  sparing 
John  Knox  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  wrath ; 
describing  the  former  as  "a  true  member  and 
apostle  of  Satan,"  and  recommending  a  general 
crusade  of  Christian  princes  against  the  latter  as 
"  a  foul  murderess."  To  this  work  was  added  a 
collection  of  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
upon  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  those  on  the  latter  writ- 
ten in  a  style  of  the  most  intense  vituperation. 

In  1601,  Blackwood  again  visited  London,  and 
having  been  presented  to  King  James,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  very  gracious  reception.  In  160G 
he  published  a  Latin  poem  which  he  had  written 
on  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  also  wrote  some  pious  medita- 
tions in  prose  and  verse,  and  projected  a  continu- 
ation of  Boyce's  History  of  Scotland,  which,  from 
his  extreme  and  bigoted  views,  it  is  as  well  that 
he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  in  1613,  in  tho 
74th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Por- 
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charius1  church  at  Poitiers,  where  a  marble  monu- 
ment, with  a  long  inscription,  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

He  had  married  Catherine  Courtinier,  daughter 
of  the  "proenrcur  de  roi"  of  Poitiers.  His  wife 
bore  to  him  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One 
of  his  sons  became  a  judge  of  the  same  court.  An- 
other fell  in  battle  during  the  civil  wars  of  France. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  his  country- 
man, George  Crichton,  doctor  of  the  canon  law, 
royal  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Pa- 
ris ;  after  whose  death,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
family  there  are  no  memorials.  In  France  the 
name  is  Blacvod.  [Irving'*  Live*  of  Scottish  Wri- 
ter*, vol.  i.] 

Adam  Blackwood's  works  are : 

Caroli  IX.  Pomp*  Funebris  vet-sin ilis  expresaa  per  A.  B. 
J.  C.  [Juris  Consultum.]    Paris,  1574,  8vo. 

Dc  Vinculo;  seu  Conjunction*  Religioni*  et  Imperii  libri 
duo,  qnfbus  conjurationum  traducuntur  insidia-  fuco  religioni* 
sdunibnats*.  Ad  illnstrissimam  s*rcnis*imamque  principem, 
D.  Mariam  Scot  tat  Reginam,  et  Gallic  Dotariam.  Paris, 
1575,  8vo. 

Apologia  pro  Regibiis,  Adversns  Oeorgii  Rnrhanani  Dislo- 
gum,  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotoa.  Pktavis  1581, 4to.  Pari- 
ans, 1688,  8vo. 

Martyre  de  la  Reyne  d  Fscoase,  Douancre  de  I*  ranee ;  con- 
tenant  le  vray  discount  des  tralsoiu  a  rile  f aides  &  la  suscita- 
tion  d'F.litabet  Angloise,  par  lequel  lea  mensonges,  calomnics. 
et  f*nlses  accusations  drcsHues  centre  ceste  tresvertueuse, 
treses  thohque,  et  tresillustre  princease  son  eaclsrciea,  et  son 
innocence  averse.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  printed 
"A  Edimbourg,  chex  Jean  Nafrild,"  1587,  8vo;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  the  publisher's  name  ia  fictitious.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1588.  and  again  in  1589.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  Jebb,  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestia 
Maria;  Scotorurn  Reginaj  A  uteres  sedecim,  torn.  ii.  p.  175. 
Ixwidon,  1725,  2  torn.  fol. 

Sanctarum  Preoption um  Proemia,  sen  maris,  Rjaculationes 
Animas  ad  Orandura  se  praeparantia.  Dedicated  to  Arch- 
bishop Bethune  of  Glasgow.  Augustoriti  Pictoriutn,  1598, 
12mo,    Aug.  Pict.  1608,  ICto. 

Inaugurate  Jacobi  Magna:  Britannia}  Regis.  Paris,  160G, 
8vo. 

In  Psalmum  Davidis  qninquagesimum,  cujus  initium  est, 
Miserere  nui  Dtm.  Adami  Blacvodaei  Meditatio.  Aug. 
Pict.  1C08,  16to. 

Varii  generis  Poemata.  Per  Adam.  Blscrodacnnv,  in  Pre- 
sidali  Pictonum  Conscssu.  et  in  Metropolitan©  Decurionum 
Collegio  Consiiiarinm.    Pictavis,  1609,  16to. 

An  elegant  edition  of  Blackwood's  works  in  Latin  and 
French,  appeared  at  Paris  in  one  volume,  thirty-one  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  '  Adami  Blacvodaei,  in 
Curia  Pncsidiali  Pictonum,  et  Urbis  in  Decurionum  Collegio, 
Regis  Consiliarii,  Opera  Omnia,  cum  ejus  Vita,  &  Gabriel 
Maudeo.  Paris,  1644,  4to.  This  volume,  says  Dr.  Irving, 
contain,  a  portrait  or  the  author  by  Picart  He  appear,  in 
his  official  robes.  | 

I  


BLACKWOOD,  Henky,  physician,  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was,  about  the  year  1551,  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  Having  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  taken  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  became  dean  of  that  faculty 
and  was  at  one  time  physician  to  the  duke  of  Lon- 
gneville.  He  died  about  1613,  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  medical  and 
philosophical  treatises.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  followed  the  same  profession,  became 
professor  of  physic  in  the  Royal  College,  and  died 
at  Rouen  in  1634.  According  to  the  Biographie 
Universclle,  (torn.  iv.  p.  549,)  the  younger  Henry 
Blackwood  "  ftait  nn  homme  de  beaucoup  de  ta- 
lent, mais  tres  inconstant,  philosophe,  oratenr, 
mtklccin,  soldat,  courtisan,  voyagcur,  et  intriguant 
dans  tout  ces  dtats."  He  published  an  edition  of 
Ilippocratis  Coi  Proguosticorum  libri  tres,  ad  vet- 
erum  exemplarium  fidem  emendati  et  recogniti 
Paris,  1625,  24to. 

Another  brother  of  Adam  Blackwood  was  George 
Blackwood,  who  was  also  educated  at  Paris,  and 
taught  philosophy  iu  that  city  about  the  year 
1571 ;  but  having  subsequently  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  obtained  considerable  preferment  in  the 
French  church.  [Irving'*  Live*  of  Scottish  Writer*, 
vol.  i.  p.  168.] 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  an  eminent  pub- 
lisher, and  founder  of  the  magazine  that  bears  his 
name,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  November  20, 1776. 
His  parents  were  respectable,  though  in  a  humble 
station ;  and  he  received  an  excellent  education. 
In  1790  he  entered  on  his  apprenticeship  with 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  the  well  known  pub- 
lishers; and  while  in  their  employment  he  stored 
his  mind  with  reading  of  all  sorts,  especially  Scot- 
tish history  and  antiquities.  In  1797,  after  the 
expiry  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  engaged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Mundell  and  Co.,  extensive  booksell- 
ers in  Edinburgh,  to  go  to  Glasgow  to  take  the( 
superintendence  of  a  branch  of  their  business  in 
that  city ;  where,  having  the  sole  charge,  he  ac- 
quired those  habits  of  decision  and  promptitude 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  retnrned  to  Bell  and  Bradfute,  with  whom 
he  continued  another  year.  In  1799  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  bookseller 
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and  book  auctioneer,  bat  this  connection  being 
dissolved  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  he  went  to 
London,  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cuthell,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  book  trade. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  on  the  South  Bridge, 
as  a  dealer  in  old  books,  in  which  department  his 
knowledge  was  allowed  to  be  unusually  great. 
He  soon  after  became  agent  for  several  of  the  Lon- 
don publishers,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Mur- 
ray, Baldwin,  and  Cadell,  and  also  commenced  pub- 
lishing for  himself.  Among  other  works  brought 
out  by  him  were  'Grahame's  Sabbath,'  'Kerr's 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  18  vols.  8vo,  and  the 
'Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,'  18  vols.  4to.  In  1812 
appeared  his  celebrated  catalogue,  containing  up- 
wards of  fifteen  thousand  books  in  various  lan- 
guages, all  properly  classified,  which,  we  are  told, 
continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  a  standard  au- 
thority for  the  prices  of  old  books.  In  1816  he 
disposed  of  his  extensive  stock  of  classical  and 
antiquarian  books,  and  removed  to  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  thenceforth  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  bnsiucss  of  a  general  publisher.  In 
April  1817  he  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which  speedily  acquired 
a  high  character  and  an  extensive  circulation. 
Among  its  first  contributors  were  Mr.  John  Wil- 
son, author  of '  The  Isle  of  Palms,'  elected  in  1820, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Lockhart,  Advo- 
cate, afterwards  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review.' 
Mr.  Blackwood  himself  never  wrote  more  than 
two  or  three  articles  for  its  earlier  numbers ;  but 
the  whole  management  and  arrangement  of  the 
magazine  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  executed 
the  editorial  duties  with  unusual  tact,  skill,  and 
vigour.  Besides  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  the  principal  works  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Ixwkhart,  Hogg,  Gait.  Moir,  and  other 
distinguished  contributors  to  his  magazine,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  was  twice  chosen  a  magistrate  of  Edinburgh, 
and  while  in  that  capacity,  he  took  a  prominent 
pnrt  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Blackwood 
died  at  Edinburgh,  September  16,  1834,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  straight- 
forward ami  independent  character,  enlarged  un- 


derstanding, and  liberal  disposition.  "  No  man,' 
says  the  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  tin 
magazine  after  his  decease,  "ever  conducted  busi- 
ness in  a  more  direct  and  manly  manner  than  Mr 
Blackwood.  His  opinion  was  on  all  occasion? 
distinctly  expressed  ;  his  questions  were  ever  ex- 
plicit; his  answers  conclusive.  His  sincerity 
might  sometimes  be  considered  as  rough,  but  no 
human  being  ever  accused  him  either  of  flatterinc 
or  of  shuffling ;  and  those  men  of  letters  who  were 
in  frequent  communication  with  him  soon  con- 
ceived a  respect  and  confidence  for  him,  which, 
save  in  a  very  few  instances,  ripened  into  cordial 
regard  and  friendship.  The  masculine  steadiness, 
and  imperturbable  resolution  of  his  character,  were 
impressed  on  all  his  proceedings ;  and  it  will  be 
allowed  by  those  who  watched  him  through  his 
career,  as  the  publisher  of  a  literary  and  political 
miscellany,  that  these  qualities  were  more  than 
once  very  severely  testeil.  He  dealt  by  parties 
exactly  as  he  did  by  individuals.  Whether  his 
principles  were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  hit,  and 
he  never  compromised  or  complimented  away  one 
tittle  of  them.  No  changes,  cither  of  men  or  of 
measures,  ever  dimmed  his  eye,  or  checked  his 
courage."  He  left  a  widow,  seven  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  His  two  eldest  sons  succeeded  to  his 
business.  His  third  son  was  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.— Black- 
wood" $  Magazine  for  1834. 

Bijiib,  a  surname  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  a.ia 
like  ao  many  otht-ra  in  that  kingdom,  is  territorial.  The 
won!  Ulair  or  Blar  properly  signifies  a  plain  clear  of 
woods,  but  the  Celt*'  in  general  choosing  such  plains 
for  their  hostile  encounters,  the  word  came  at  length  to 
signify  a  field  of  battle.  'Pie  family  of  Blair  of  Blair  in 
Ayrshire,  hare  maintained  since  the  thirteenth  century  a 
high  position  in  that  county,  and  a  branch  ol  it  ncqnirvd 
the  lands  of  Dunskey,  in  Wigtonshire,  by  purchase  in  the 
year  1658.  The  Blairs  of  Blair  and  the  Blairs  of  Balthyock 
in  Perthshire  long  disputed  the  honour  of  the  chiefship. 
James  the  Siith,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred,  decided 
that  '  the  oldest  man,  for  the  time  being,  of  either  family, 
should  have  the  precedency.'  Both  families  have  had  several 
considerable  landed  families  descended  from  them.  Those 
from  Balthyock  are  settled  in  Perthshire,  Forfarshire,  and 
the  north;  those  from  Blair  of  that  ilk  in  the  counties  of  Ayr, 
Wigton,  Renfrew,  4c,  in  the  south  and  west.  Their  anus 
bear  no  affinity,  but  as  it  will  afterwards  appear,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  may  not  have  descended  from  the  same  stock. 

Of  the  familv  of  Blair  of  Blair,  the  first  on  record  wa» 
William  de  Blai'r,  who,  in  1205.  during  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion.  It  mentioned  in  a  contract  of  agreement,  in  th« 
,  charter  chest  of  the  burgh  of  Irvine,  betwixt  Ralph  de  Kg 
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lingtoun  mid  the  village  of  Irvine.    It  is  well-known  that 
many  Normans  and  English  came  into  Scotland  during  this 
and  the  previous  reigns,  who  received  grant*  of  lands  from  the 
crown.    Hie  circuiiiatanoe  of  his  son  being  a  witness  to  a 
royal  charter  (which  only  tenanU-in-chief  of  the  crown, 
nobles,  and  ecclesiastics,  were  privileged  to  do),  proves  that 
the  lands  he  held  were  a  royal  fief,  and  his  Norman  surname 
of  William,  which  was  also  that  of  his  son,  never  having  been 
borne  by  natives  in  Scotland  until  after  Prince  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  David  I.  had  bestowed  it  upon  his  second  son,  (the 
then  reigning  monarch),  along  with  the  Norman  prefix  de, 
i  probability  to  the  conjecture  that  William  was  an  Auglo- 
warrior.  on  whom  had  been  bestowed  these  lands  of 
Blair.    He  died  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  and  led  a  sou. 
William  de  Blair.    A  William  de  Blair  is  witness  in  a  char- 
ter of  King  Alexander  111.  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline, 
about  the  year  1200,  but  it  ia  uncertain  if  this  is  the  same. 
William  de  Blair  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons,  Sir  Bryce,  hi* 
heir,  and  David. 

Sir  Bryce,  the  elder  son,  was  treacherously  slain  by  the 
English,  with  other  Ayrshire  barons,  at  Ayr  in  1290.  Ho 
left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier,  David  Blair 
or  Blare,  who  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  King  Edward 
I.  of  England,  in  1290,  the  year  of  Ilia  brother's  death.  In 
the  critical  remarks  on  the  Ragman  Roll  (Prynne  s  copy)  lie 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  family.  Ha- 
nd's son,  Roger  de  Blair  of  that  ilk,  was  a  firm  friend  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
der  the  great  seal,  •  Rogero  de  Blair,  dilecto 
of  four  chalders  of  victual  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Bour-, 
trees,  in  the  barony  of  Cunningham,  Ayrshire,  to  him  and 
liis  heirs  for  ever.    Roger  died  in  t  tie  reign  of  David  II. 

His  son,  Hugh  de  Ulair,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him.  A 
Uwjont  del  !  Lire,  et  Jokne  frutre  mo,  are  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  confirmation  during  the  reign  of  David  II.,  to  the 
monastery  of  Kilwinning,  as  witnesses. 

Hugh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James  Blair  of  that  ilk, 
an  adherent  of  King  David  Bruce,  from  whom  he  got  a  grant 
of  several  tenements  of  land  about  the  town  of  Ayr,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  king'a  hand  by  forfeiture.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  from  the  said  King 
David,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  3d  February.  1308,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  reign.  Robertson,  in  his  '  Ayrshire  Families,"  states 
that  be  had  two  tons.  James,  who  succeeded  him.  and  Sir 
John,  progenitor  of  the  Blaira  of  Adamton,  Ayrshire.  The 
lands  of  Adamton  appear,  from  a  charter  of  David  II.,  to  have 
been  acquired  in  or  before  1303,  by  their  father  in  excatnbinn 
with  Sir  Robert  da  Erskine,  for  the  hinds  of  Malerbe  and 
others  in  Perthshire.  The  Blairs  of  Adamton  flourished  for 
a  long  series  of  years  nntil  Catherine,  only  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  David  Blair  of  Adamton,  married,  in  1770,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  baronet,  of  Monreith.  She  sold  Adamton  to 
Robert  Reid,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1798. 

The  next  Isird,  James  Blair  of  that  ilk,  son  of  the  former, 
obtained  a  d  arter  fnitn  Robert  II.,  dated  8th  May  1875.  con- 
firming a  charter,  granted  to  his  father  by  David  II.,  of  the 
lands  of  Corshogyll,  &c.,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  another,  of 
m  July,  the  same  ywr,  of  the  lands  of  Hartwood,  Ac  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  leaving  a  son,  called 
David  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage  (p.  194),  but  his  name  was 
more  probably  Hugh,  as  Sir  Hugh  Blair  of  that  ilk  appears 
aa  witness  to  several  charters  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
the  commencement  of  tbe  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  supposed  that  be  was  succeeded  by  a  ton  of  the  name 
of  James,  and  he  by  his  nephew  (Sir  Hughs  grandson),  John 
Blair  of  that  Ilk,  who  was  served  heir  to  his 


obtained  from  James  the  Third  a  charter,  '  Johsnni  Bluir,  de 
eodetn,  nepoti  et  hwredi  Jacobi,  &c,  terrarum  haroliia:  de 
Blair,  19  January  1477.'  He  left,  with  two  daughters,  Egi- 
dia,  married  to  James  Kennedy  of  the  family  of  Caaaitlis,  and 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Kini.ui  Stewart,  of  Bute,  a  son,  John 
Blair  of  that  ilk,  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
fifth  daughter  of  Hugh  first  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  had  issue 
John  his  heir,  and  Margaret,  married  toJohn  Crawford  ofCraw- 
furdland.  In  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  there  is  an  entry  un- 
der date  May  18,  16-15,  tbe  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  that 
John  Blair  and  Patrick  his  son,  both  then  at  tbe  horn,  found 
security  to  underly  the  law  for  abiding  from  the  queen's  ar- 
mies at  Ancrum,  on  the  previous  February  27,  and  Colding- 
ham  on  December  31,  and  from  other  raids. 

John  Blair  of  that  ilk,  his  son,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  Blair  of  Blair.  In  the  work  just  quoted,  under  date 
May  21,  1677,  John  Blair  of  that  ilk,  William  Blair  his 
brother,  Robert  Blair,  brother  of  William  Blair  of  Halie,  with 
twenty-five  others,  their  servants  and  followers,  are  indicted 
for  snooting  with  pistoleta,  following  and  < 
Crawford  and  his  servants,  for  thei 
thought  felony.  The  laird  of  Blur,  and  bis  brother,  William, 
being  found  guilty,  they  respectively  found  security  to  enter 
their  persons  in  ward  within  the  castle  of  Blackness  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  to  escape  therefrom  until  they 
were  relieved,  John  Blair  under  the  penalty  of  live  thousand 
pounds,  and  William  Blair,  under  that  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  By  his  wife,  Grizcl,  daughter  of  Robert,  third  Lord 
Sempill,  this  John  Blair  of  Blair  had,  with  three  daughters,  five 
sons,  viz.,  John,  who  married  Isobel,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
fifth  I^ortl  Boyd,  and  who  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  three 
daughters  all  well  married ;  Bryce,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1009 ;  Alexander,  who  married  Eli- 
zabeth, only  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Cochrane  of  that  ilk, 
when  he  took  his  name  and  arms,  and  thus  became  ancestor 
of  the  noble  family  of  Dundonald,  his  grandson,  Sir  William 
Cochrane,  knight,  being  created  earl  of  Dundonald  in  10)19, 
[See  Dl'nixjnai.I).  earl  ofj;  James;  and  Robert  of  Bogtown, 
father  of  Sir  Adam  Blair  of  Bogtown. 

Bryce  Blair  of  Blair,  the  second  son,  married  Annabell 
Wallace,  and  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  all  well  married.  Ho  died  4th  February  1039. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  twin-son,  Sir  Bryce  Blair, 
who  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  He  married,  in  1018, 
Marian,  daughter  of  Waiter  Dundas  of  Dundas,  and  died  a  few 
months  after  his  father.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Blair,  who  died  imkmi  after  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle,  John  Blair,  who  married  I.ady  Jean  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  William,  eighth  carl  of  Glencaim,  and  dying  in 
1002,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Blair  of  Blair.  This 
gentleman  was  named  by  the  restoration  government  of  Scot- 
land a  member  of  the  Commission  in  Ayrshire  for  holding 
courts  oo  the  Covenanters,  but  he  early  joined  the  Revolution 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  estates,  10th 
March  16W9,  and  one  of  the  committee  for  settling  the  govern- 
ment. Having  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  support  of  King 
William,  he  marched  with  it  into  Perthshire.  Information  of 
this  having  reached  the  Viscount  Dundee,  then  in  arms  in 
At  hoi  for  King  James,  he  determined  to  surprise  them,  and 
accordingly  he  left  Athol,  and  proceeded  with  celerity  during 
the  night  towards  Perth,  which  city  he  entered  unaware* 
early  next  morning,  and  seized  both  the  laird  of  Blair  and  the 
laird  of  Pollock,  who  was  with  him,  and  two  otlier  officers,  in 
their  bods,  and  carried  them  off  prisoners  to  the  Highlands, 
where  the  laird  of  Blair  died  very  soon  after.    He  had 
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ried  Lady  MirRvrt  Hamilton,  fourth  daughter  of  William, 
second  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

William  Blair  of  Blair,  who  waa  a  commissioner  of  supply 
for  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  the  Convention  parliament  which 
met  in  1689.    He  married  Magdalene  daughter  of  James 
Campbell  of  Cargunnock,  by  whom,  besides  a  daughter, 
Magdalene,  he  had  a  son,  John,  to  whom  he  disponed  his 
estate,  reserving  to  himself  a  liferent    His  son  predeceased 
him.  unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Magdalene 
Blair,  who  married  William  Scott,  E*q..  advocate,  second 
son  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  of  M  alien  y.  in  Mid  Lothian,  (an  an- 
cient branch  of  Bucclench,)  and  had  a  son,  William,  her  heir. 
The  lteiresa  of  Blair  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  the  year 
1715,  and  Mr.  Scott,  her  widower,  who  had  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Blair,  the  latter  quartered  with  those  of 
Scott,  married,  secondly,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  merchant,  and  had  by  her  five  sons 
and  six  daughters.    Hamilton,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  half- 
brother,  William,  on  tho  death  of  the  latter,  unmarried,  in 
1732.    He  had  early  entered  the  army,  and  in  1760  was 
major  of  the  Scots  Greys.    He  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Svdenham  Williams.  Kaq.  of  Herringston,  Dorsetshire,  and 
had  a  son  and  2  daughters.    William  Blair  of  Blair,  bia  son, 
succeeded  him  in  1782.    The  latter  married  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  John  Fordyce,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  Berwickshire,  for 
manv  vears  commissioner  of  the  woods  and  forests  and  land 
revenue,  and  had  5  sans  and  7  daughters.    His  eldest  sons 
having  predeceased  him,  he  was  succeeded  in  1841,  by  his  3d 
son,  William  Fordyce  Blair,  Captain  R.  N.  The  latter  married, 
July  23,  1840.  Caroline-Isobella,  youngest  dr.  of  John  Sprot, 
Esq  ,  London ;  issue,  2  dr$.,  Mary  and  Caroline-Madalina,  and 
2  sons,  William  Augustus,  born  June  24,  1848;  and  Frederick 
Gordon,  bom  Nov.  11, 1862.    Mrs.  Blair  died  Oct.  24,  1857. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Blairs  nf  Balthyock,  Perthshire,  was 
Alexander  de  Blair,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Uoo  and  bia  son  Alexander  the  Second.  He  married  Kla, 
daughter  uf  Hugh  dr  Nyden  of  that  ilk,  in  Fifcshirc,  and  got 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  '  Konakin  in  Fifeshire,  holding  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  which  Malcolm,  seventh  earl  of 
Fife,  and  Duncan  and  David,  hU  brothers,  are  witnesses.'  This 
charter  bears  no  date,  but  Malcolm,  seventh  earl  of  Fife,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1203,  and  died  in  1229.  A  comparison 
of  dates  makes  it  not  impossible  that  this  Alexander  de 
Blair  may  hare  been  a  son  of  William  de  Blair  of  Blair,  in 
which  case  he  appears  to  hare  called  his  son  after  the  name 
of  his  grandfather  William.  By  his  wife,  Kla,  he  got  also  a 
part  of  the  lands  of  Nyden  or  Nydie,  which  remained  a  long 
time  iu  possession  of  the  Blairs.  The  arms  borne  by  this 
family  mar  have  been  those  of  de  Nyden,  as  at  that  period 
they  generally  followed  the  lands,  irrespective  of  the  name 
of  the  possessor.  As  this  fact  has  not  been  hitherto  re- 
cognised by  genealogical  writers,  and  a  contrary  opinion  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  two  families  from  the  one  now  indi- 

Hluatration  taken  from  that  interesting  relic  of  chivalry  '  Hie 
Siege  of  Karlarerock,'  premising  that  what  is  there  said  of 
banners  must  needs  hold  true  of  family  bearings  in  general, 
inasmuch  as  the  banners  formed  their  chief  features  in  such 
bearings.  '  Ralph  de  Monthcnncr,  a  private  baron,  became 
earl  of  Gloucester  by  marriage  with  Joan,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  widow  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  carl  of  Gloucester,  ftjr 
trhich  title  he  was  frequently  summoned  to  parliament.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Caerlavcroek.  a.  d.  1300,  he  led 
his  followers,  not  under  his  own  banner  but  under  that  of 
Clare,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whilst  he  was  himself  vested  in 


a  surcoat  of  his  paternal  arms,  which  he  also  bore  in  his 
shield.  On  his  decease,  his  successor  in  the  earldom  (a  sou 
of  his  wife  by  her  first  husband)  assumed  the  arms  and  dig- 
nities of  the  estate  of  Clare,  and  Monthermer  was  sum- 
moned  in  the  very  next  parliament  as  a  private  harm 
only.  This  practice  probably  continued — and  in  the  case  ol 
heiresses  particularly — until  qnarteringa  by  marriage  were  in- 
troduced.' Alexander  de  Blairs  son.  Sir  William  de  Blair 
was  steward  of  Fife  under  Alexander  the  Second,  who  confer- 
red on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  This  is  instructed 
from  the  chart  alary  of  Dunfermline,  where  '  dominns  Wil- 
lielmus  de  Blair,  senschalius  de  Fife,'  is  particularly  men- 
tioned in  1235.  He  was  also  a  witness  in  a  charter  of  Mai 
colm,  eighth  earl  of  Fife,  together  with  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Moray,  who  died  in  1242.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second.  He 
had  two  sons,  Sir  Alexander,  his  heir,  and  Walter,  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Friakm  de  Moravia  in  1260. 

Sir  Alexander  Blair,  the  elder  son,  is  designed  1  dominns 
Alexander  de  Blair,  miles,'  in  a  charter  of  Malcolm,  eighth 
earl  of  Fife,  '  de  ceclesia  de  Innerawn,'  &c.,  in  or  before  the 
rear  1266,  in  which  year  earl  Malcolm  died.  By  his  wife 
Helen,  sister  of  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Alexander  had  a 
son,  John  Blair,  who  succeeded  him.  The  son  or  the  hitter, 
David  de  Blair,  is  said  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage  (p.  187), 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  when  but  a  young  man,  to  have 
been,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  compelled  to  swear  fealty 
to  King  Edward  the  First  of  England,  when  he  had  overrun 
Scotland  in  1296. 

,  David  de  Blair,  of  the  Balthyock  family,  died  in  the  reign 
of  David  the  Second.  He  left  two  sons,  Patrick,  the  first 
who  was  designed  of  Balthyock,  and  Thomas,  progenitor  of 
the  Blairs  of  Ardblair. 

Patrick  de  Blair,  besides  the  estate  of  Balthyock  in  Perth- 
shire, of  which  he  obtained  a  charter  from  Nicholas  de  Er- 
skine,  lord  of  Kinnonl,  the  superior,  dated  22d  October  1370, 
appears  from  charters  quoted  by  Douglas,  to  have  possessed 
also  the  land*  of  Quilt  in  Fife,  and  Balgilloch  or  Balgillo  in 
Forfarshire,  He  married  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John 
Ardler  of  that  ilk,  and  died  soon  after  1393. 

His  son,  Thomas  Blair,  second  baron  of  Balthyock,  re- 
ceived a  charter  under  tike  great  seal,  from  King  Robert  the 
Third,  of  the  lands  of  Ardblair,  Baldowic,  and  Balgillo  in  For- 
farshire, dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  is  1399. 

Ilia  grandson,  Thomas  Blair  of  Balthyock,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  upon  several  inquest*  in  settling  the  marches  of 
the  lands  of  the  abhacy  of  Arbroath  with  their  neighbours  in 
1483  and  1484.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth.  He  had  two  sons,  Alexander  his  heir, 
and  John  of  Balmyle  and  Potento.  Alexander  married  Jean, 
daughter  of  Andrew  third  lord  Gray,  and  had  a  sou,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1509. 

In  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  under  date  March  10,  1540, 
there  is  a  remission  to  '  Thomas  Blaire  of  Bathyok.'  for  trea- 
sonably abiding  from  the  army  at  Solway.  From  numerous 
cases  in  the  same  work  it  appears  that  about  this  period  the 
various  families  of  the  Blairs  of  Balthyock  and  Ardblair,  the 
Charteris  of  Kinfauns  and  Cntbilgurdy,  the  Dro.mmon.-S, 
and  other  barons  and  lairds  in  Perthshire,  were  constantly  in- 
volved in  feuds  with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with  bur- 
gesses and  cituens  of  Perth,  and  others.  On  7th  March 
1549,  'Thomas  Blare  of  Balthyock,'  Thomas  his  son,  and 
others,  found  security  to  underly  the  law  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Dempster,  chaplain,  and  six  others.  John 
Blair  of  Ardblair,  Andrew  Blair  and  Thomas  Blair,  his  sons, 
Peter  Blair.  Alexander  Blair,  half  brother  to  John  Butter  oi 
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Gonnok,  who  wan  also  implicated,  David  Blair  of  Knockma- 
heir,  with  John  and  Patrick  Blair,  his  sons,  and  various  other*, 
were,  on  the  3d  June  15*1,  summoned  for  being  art  and  part 
in  th«  daughter  of  George  Drummond  of  Uidcrieff,  and  Wil- 
liam, his  son.  Various  of  the  accused  made  satisfaction  and 
obtained  pardon,  but  Patrick  Blair  in  Ardblair,  and  Robert 
Smyth  in  Drumloehy,  were  beheaded  on  l'ith  December  there- 
after. Under  date  May  2, 1562,  Thomas  Blair,  of  Balthyock, 
Alexander,  William,  and  Patrick  Blair,  his  sons;  Thomas,  his 
irrandson,  and  Alexander  Blair,  tutor  of  Balmyle;  with  forty- 
six  others,  found  sureties  to  appear  for  the  '  crewell  slanchter 
of  umquil  Alexander  Raa,  burges  of  Perth©,  and  diverse  utheris 
1 1  linn  contenit  in  the  Lctteris ;'  while  on  the  sumo  day  John 
Cluirteris of  Kinfauns,  David,  his  brother,  and  thirty-nine  others, 
found  suretv  for  the  convocation  of  various  persons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-four,  and  coming  upon  Thomas  Blair,  laird  of  Bal- 
thyock, and  his  accomplices,  and  giving  of  them  injurious  words. 

Thomas  Blair  of  Balthyock,  above  mentioned,  had  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Blair 
of  Balthyock,  is  described  as  a  man  of  parts  and  integrity, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  who,  with  his 
own  hand,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  him,  13th  September 
1579,  concerning  his  teinds  and  other  affairs  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  wherein  be  expressed  himself  in  the  kindest 
manner,  saying  that  he  confided  chiefly  in  him  for  the  man- 
agement of  all  his  concerns  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Laurence  Meroer  of  Aldie,  by 
whom  ho  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  latter  married 
to  George,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  John  Chart  oris  of  Kin- 
fauns. 

Ijuirenee,  his  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son,  Alexander  Blair,  younger  of  Balthyock,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy;  his  deposition  is  given  in 
Pitcairn  s  Criminal  Trials,  voL  ii.  p.  188. 

Thomas,  the  second  son,  married  a  My  of  rank  in  France, 
and  settled  in  that  country.  His  posterity  retained  the  name 
of  Blair,  and  became  allied  with  some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble families  in  France,  as  De  Gevres,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  de 
Nouailles,  de  Agrvmont,  deChampignelle,  de  Brimont,  des  Gil- 
bert, dca  Jolly,  de  Fleury,  Ac    The  third  son,  Patrick  Blair, 


Sir  Thomas  Blair  of  Balthyock,  the  grandson  of  Laurence 
Blair,  and  son  of  the  above-named  Alexander  Blair,  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Haliburton  of  l*itcur, 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  King 
Charles  the  First  He  married  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Ayton  of  Ayton,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  secondly,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Duric,  relict  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fothcringham  of  Powrie,  by  whom  ho  had  no  issue.  He 
died  about  1652,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Alexander  Blair.  Andrew,  the  second  son,  obtained  from  his 
father  the  lands  and  estate  of  Inchyra  in  Perthshire,  which 
became  the  title  of  bis  family.  John,  the  third  son,  was  de- 
signed of  Balmyle.  Sir  Alexander  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Fothcringham  of  Powrie,  heir  of  line  of  that 
family,  and  by  her  be  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  died  in  1692. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Blair,  died  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  John  Blair,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Butter  of  Gormack,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  daughter,  Margaret,  his  sole  heiress,  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Balthyock,  and  in  1723  married  David,  son 
of  Mr.  David  Drummond,  advocate,  who  in  consequence  as- 
sumed the  name  and  anna  of  Blair  of  Balthyock.  He  died 
m  1728,  and  his  son  John  Blair  succeeded  to  the  estate.  The 


latter  married  Patricia,  daughter  of  John  Stevens,  Esq.  of 
Edinburgh,  and  hud  a  son,  David,  and  five  daughters. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Margaret  Blair,  married  Major  John- 

who  became  representative  of  the  family  of  Blair  of  Balthy- 
ock. She  married,  26th  November  1811,  Adam  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue.  Neil-James  Fergusson  of  Balthyock,  and 
six  otber  sons. 

BLAIR,  John,  the  chaplain  of  Sir  Willian. 
Wallace,  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
exander the  Third,  and  was  educated  in  the  same 
school  with  Wallace  at  Dundee  He  afterwards 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Wallace,  then  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  almost  all  his  batlles. 
and  after  his  cruel  death  wrote  his  life  and  exploits 
in  Latin  verse,  a  chronicle  from  which  Blind  Ham- 
derived  most  of  his  materials  for  his  heroic  poem 
on  Wallace.  Of  this  work,  which  might  have 
been  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  history  ol 
that  troubled  period,  an  inaccurate  fragment  only 
is  left,  which  was  copied  by  Sir  James  Balfour  out 
of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  published  in  1705, 
with  a  commentary,  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 
Hume,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Douglases,'  intro- 
duced a  translation  of  it.  Blair,  who,  on  becom- 
ing a  Benedictine,  adopted  the  name  of  Arnold, 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  that  order  in  Dun- 
fermline. The  exact  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. He  was  the  author  of  another  work,  en- 
titled lDe  Libcrata  Tyrannide  Scotia,'  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  —  Mackenzie^  Scott  Writert. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant, 
was  born  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  in  1593.  He  was 
the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Blair  of  Win- 
dyedgc,  in  that  county,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Blair  of  Blair,  and  of  Beatrix  Muir,  of  the  family 
of  Rowallan.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  for  a  short  time  employed  as 
assistant  to  a  teacher  in  that  city.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  was  appointed  a  regent  or  profes- 
sor in  the  college.  In  1616  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Having,  in  1 622,  resigned 
his  charge,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Cameron,  who  favoured  episcopacy,  as  princi- 
pal of  the  university,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
was  for  some  years  minister  of  a  presbyterian  con- 
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grcgalion  at  Bangor.   The  bishop  of  Down  having 
expelled  him  from  his  charge,  he,  with  various 
other  clcrgymeu,  fitted  out  a  ship,  and  set  sail 
with  the  intention  of  emigrating  to  New  England. 
Being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  Blair  preferred  re- 
turning to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  at  a  very 
critical  period.    He  preached  for  some  time  at 
Ayr,  and  was  afterwards  settled  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  St.  Andrews.    Li  1610  he  accompa- 
nied the  Scottish  army  into  England,  and  assisted 
at  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Rippon.  After 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  Blair  again  went  over 
to  Ireland,  with  several  other  clergymen,  the 
Presbyterians  of  that  country  having  solicited  a 
supply  of  ministers  from  the  General  Assembly. 
He  did  not  long  remain  there,  however,  having 
returned  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  useful  and  zealous  preacher.    In  1645  Ik 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  ministers  who  went  to  New- 
castle to  reason  with  the  kiug.  and,  on  the  death 
of  Henderson,  he  was  appointed  by  his  majesty 
his  chaplain  for  Scotland.    After  the  restoration, 
he  was  subjected,  like  many  other  worthy  men  of 
God,  to  the  persecutions  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and 
for  years  had  no  regular  place  of  worship,  but 
preached  and  administered  the  sacraments  wher- 
ever opportunity  offered.    He  was  prohibited  from 
coming  within  twenty  miles  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
during  his  latter  years,  he  found  a  refuge  at  Meikle 
Couston,  in  the  parish  of  Abcrdour,  where  he  died, 
August  27,  1666.    He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  parish,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to 
his  memory.    He  was  the  author  of  a  Commeutary 
on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  of  some  political 
pieces,  none  of  which  have  been  preserved.  Ilis 
descendants,  Robert  Blair,  author  of '  The  Grave,' 
l>r.  Hugh  Blair,  the  celebrated  sermon  writer,  and 
the  lato  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair,  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  added  fresh  lustre  to  the 
family  nxmc— Scots  Worthic*. 

BLAIR,  Robkkt,  the  Rev.,  author  of  'The 
Grave,'  a  poem,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  graudson  of  the  eminent  miuister 
of  St.  Andrews  of  the  same  name,  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  notice,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1699,  and  studied  for  the  church  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city.    After  spending 


time  on  Ihc  Continent,  he  was,  on  January  5, 
1781,  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford.  in  East 
Lothian,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He 
was  an  anxious  and  animated  preacher,  and  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  evinced  a  peculiar  pre- 
dilection for  the  natural  sciences,  particularly 
botany,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel.  He 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  F.R.S.,  author  of  several  works  on  the 
microscope.    From  this,  it  should  seem,  that  he 


employed  part  of  his  time  in  optical 
His  first  poem  (originally  published  in  Dr.  Ander- 
son's collection)  was  one  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  William  Law  of  Elvingston,  in  East  I-o- 
thian,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  whose  daughter,  Isabella,  he 
afterwards  married.    She  was  the  sister  of  Mr 
Law,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Elvingston, 
and  was  sheriff  of  Haddington  for  fifty  years 
Among  the  mast  respected  of  his  friends  was  the 
lamented  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  in  1745;  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  medium  of  his  opening  a  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 
on  the  subject  of  his  'Grave.'   On  the  25th 
February  17 11-2,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Doddridge,  the  following  extract  from  which  con- 
tains some  interesting  information  as  to  tho  com- 
position and  publication  of  his  celebrated  poem:— 
"  About  ten  months  ago,"  he  says,  "  Lady  Frances 
Gardiner  did  me  the  favour  to  transmit  to  me 
some  manuscript  hymns  of  yours,  with  which  I 
was  wonderfully  delighted.    I  wish  I  could,  ou 
my  part,  contribute  in  any  measure  to  your  enter- 
tainment, as  you  have  sometimes  done  to  mine  in 
a  very  high  degree.   And  that  I  may  show  how 
willing  I  am  to  do  so,  I  have  desired  Dr.  Watts 
to  transmit  to  you  a  manuscript  poem  of  mine, 
entitled  'The  Grave,'  written,  I  hope,  in  a  way 
not  unbecoming  my  profession  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  though  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed several  years  before  I  was  clothed  with  so 
sacred  a  character.    I  was  urged  by  some  friends 
here,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  to  make  it  public;  nor 
did  I  decline  it,  provided  I  had  the  approbation  ol 
Dr.  Watts,  from  whom  I  have  received  many 
civilities,  and  for  whom  I  had  ever  entertained  the 
highest  regard.    Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from 
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the  Doctor,  signifying  his  approbation  of  the  piece 
in  a  manner  moat  obliging.  A  great  deal  less 
from  him  would  have  done  me  no  small  honour. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  mentions  to  me  that  he 
had  offered  it  to  two  booksellers  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who,  he  tells  me,  did  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  publishing  it.  They  can  scarce  think,  con- 
sidering how  critical  an  age  we  live  in,  with  re- 
spect to  such  kind  of  writing,  that  a  person  living 
three  hundred  miles  from  London  could  write  so 
as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  fashionable  and  polite. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
must  say,  in  order  to  make  it  more  generally  liked, 
I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross  to  my  own 
inclinations,  well  knowing  that  whatever  poem  is 
written  upon  a  serious  argument,  must,  upon  that 
very  account,  be  under  peculiar  disadvantages ; 
and,  therefore,  proper  arts  must  be  used  to  make 
such  a  piece  go  down  with  a  licentious  age,  which 
cares  for  none  of  those  things.  I  beg  pardon  for 
breaking  iu  upon  momeuts  precious  as  yours,  and 
hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  poem."  The  '  Grave'  was  not  published 
till  after  the  author's  death.  The  first  edition  of 
it  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  8vo,  iu  1747. 
It 11  is  unquestionably,"  says  Pinkerton,  "  the  best 
piece  of  blank  verse  we  have,  save  those  of  Milton." 

Mr.  Blair  died  of  a  fever,  February  4,  1746,  in 
rtie  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  at 
Athelstancford  by  Mr.  John  Home,  author  of 
'Douglas.'  By  his  wife,  who  survived  him  for 
several  years,  Mr.  Blair  had  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  late  Robert  Blair  of  Avontoun, 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  of  whom  a 
notice  follows,  was  his  fourth  son.  An  edition 
of 4  the  Grave,  and  other  poems,  to  which  arc  pre- 
fixed some  account  of  the  author's  life  and  obser- 
vations on  his  writings,  by  Robert  Anderson, 
M.D..'  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1826,  12mo. 

BLAIR,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  and 
sermon  writer,  a  great  grandson  of  Robert  Blair, 
minister  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Blairs  of  Blair,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  7, 
1718.  His  father,  John  Blair,  cousin  to  the  author 
of  1  The  Grave,'  was  at  one  time  a  respectable  mer- 
chant in  that  city,  but  afterwards,  from  impaired 
fortune,  he  held  an  office  in  the  Excise.  Hugh,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  was  educated  for  the  church 


at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered 
in  October  1730,  and  spent  eleven  years  in  his 
studies.  Iu  his  sixteenth  year,  while  attending 
the  logic  class,  an  '  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,'  writ- 
ten by  him  in  the  usual  course  of  academical  ex- 
ercises, attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Profes- 
sor Stevenson,  who  appointed  it  to  be  read  in 
public  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sessiou,  a  mark  of 
distinction  which  determined  the  bent  of  his  genius 
to  polite  literature.  About  this  time,  for  the  more 
accurate  acquirement  of  knowledge,  he  commenced 
making  regular  abstracts  of  the  most  important 
hooks  which  ho  read,  particularly  in  history ;  aud, 
assisted  by  Borne  of  his  fellow-students,  he  con- 
structed a  very  comprehensive  scheme  of  chrono 
logical  tables,  which,  devised  by  him  for  his  owu 
private  use,  was  afterwards  improved,  filled  up, 
and  given  to  the  public  by  his  learned  relative,  Dr 
John  Blair,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  (a  notice 
of  whom  is  given  subsequently)  iu  his  valuable 
work,  'The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World.' 
In  1739  Dr.  Blair  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  aud  in 
October  1741  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  the  carl  of 
Lcven  presented  him  to  the  parish  of  Collessic  in 
Fifeshire,  to  which  he  was  ordained  September  23, 

1742.  In  less  than  ten  months  thereafter  he  was 
elected  second  minister  of  the  Canongatc  Church, 
Ediuburgh,  to  which  he  was  inducted  July  14, 

1743.  Here  he  continued  eleven  years.  Not- 
withstanding an  inveterate  burr,  which  somewhat 
impeded  his  pronunciation,  he  soon  became  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  his  day,  from  the  care 
and  attention  to  style  which  he  bestowed  on  his  dis- 
courses. In  1745,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  preached  a  sermon,  strongly  inculcating 
the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family, 
which  was  afterwards  printed.  In  October  1754  he 
was  translated  by  the  town  cotincil  to  Lady  Yca- 
ter's,  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Edinburgh.  In 
June  1757  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews.  In  June  1758  he  was 
promoted  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
request  of  the  lords  of  session  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  who  officially  sat  in  that  church. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Blair  had  published  nothing  but 
two  occasional  sermons,  some  translations  in  verse 
of  passages  of  Scripture  for  the  psalmody  of  th« 
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church,  and  contributed  one  or  two  papcn>,  among 
which  was  a  review  of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  System  of 
.Moral  Philosophy,  to  the  first  Edinburgh  Review, 
begun  in  1755,  two  numbers  only  of  which  were 
published.  In  December  11,  1759,  having  obtain- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  university,  lie  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  literary  composition  in  the 
college,  which  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  the 
town  council,  the  patrons  of  the  university,  agreed 
in  the  following  summer  to  institute  a  rhetoric 
class,  as  a  permanent  part  of  their  academical 
course ;  and  April  7,  17G2,  the  king  was  graciously 
pleased,  on  their  recommendation,  to  erect  and 
endow  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belle*  Uttre* 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  appoint  Dr. 
Blair  regius  professor  thereof,  with  a  salary  of 
seventy  pounds.  In  1788,  when  increasing  years 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
he  published  the  lectures  he  had  delivered ;  and 
they  were  universally  acknowledged  to  contain  a 
most  judicious  and  comprehensive  system  of  rules 
for  the  formation  and  improvement  of  style  in 
composition. 

His  first  publication  of  importance  was,  'A  Criti- 
cal Dissertation  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,'  defend- 
ing their  authenticity,  which,  published  in  17G3, 
was  prodigiously  overrated  on  its  first  appearance, 
being  declared  "  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  critical 
composition  in  the  English  language."  Dr.  Blair 
took  great  credit  to  himself  for  his  exertions  in 
rescuing  Ossian's  Poems  from  oblivion.  In  a 
letter  to  Bums,  the  poet,  dated  May  4,  1787,  he 
nays :  "  I  was  the  first  person  who  brought  out  to 
the  notice  of  the  world  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  first, 
by  the  '  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry '  which  I 
published,  and  afterwards  by  my  setting  on  foot 
the  undertaking  for  collecting  and  publishing  '  the 
Works  of  Ossian ;'  aud  I  have  always  considered 
this  as  a  meritorious  actiou  of  my  life."  Wo  are 
informed  by  his  biographer,  that  it  was  at  his 
solicitation  and  that  of  Home,  the  author  of  Doug- 
las, that  Mr.  M'Pherson  was  induced  to  publish 
the  1  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  aud  that  their 
patronage  was  of  essential  service  in  procuring  the 
subscription,  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  tour 
through  the  Highlands  to  collect  the  traditionary 
poetry  which  boars  the  name  of  Ossian's  Poems. 

The  first  volume  of  his  famous  sermons  was 


published  in  the  year  1777.  "It  was  not  till  that 
year,"  says  his  colleague  and  biographer,  Dr.  Fin- 
layson,  "  that  ho  could  be  induced  to  favour  the 
world  with  a  volume  of  the  sermons  which  had  so 
long  furnished  instruction  and  delight  to  his  own 
congregation.  But  this  volume  being  well  re- 
ceived, the  public  approbation  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  ;  three  other  volumes  followed  at  different 
intervals ;  and  all  of  them  experienced  a  degree  ol 
success  of  which  few  publications  can  boast.  1'hey 
circulated  rapidly  and  widely  wherever  the  English 
tongue  extends;  aud  were  soon  translated  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe."  Soon  after 
its  first  publication,  the  first  volume  attracted  the 
notice  of  George  the  Third  and  his  cousort ;  a 
portion  of  the  sermons,  it  is  said,  having  been  first 
read  to  their  majesties  in  the  royal  closet,  by  the 
eloquent  earl  of  Mansfield ;  and  the  king  was  so 
highly  pleased  that  by  a  royal  maudatc  to  the  ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  dated  July  25,  1780,  he  con- 
ferred a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  on 
the  author,  which  continued  till  his  death.  Bos 
well,  in  his  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  states  that  Dr. 
Blair  transmitted  the  manuscript  of  his  first  volume 
of  Sermons  to  Mr.  Strahau,  the  king's  printer  in 
London,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  discouraging  the  publication.  Mr. 
Stratum,  however,  had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to 
Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion,  and  after  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off,  he  received  from 
Johnson,  on  Christmas  eve,  1776,  a  note  in  which 
was  the  following  paragraph :  "  I  have  read  over 
Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with  more  than  approba- 
tion :  to  say  it  is  good  is  to  say  too  little."  After 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  these 
sermons,  Mr.  Strahan  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr. 
Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's  note,  aud  agreeing  to 
purchase  the  volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadcll 
gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid 
and  extensive,  that  the  publishers  made  Dr.  Blair 
a  present  of  fifty  pounds,  and  afterwards  of  the 
same  sum ;  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the  stipulated 
price.  For  the  second  volume  they  gave  him  at 
once  three  hundred  pounds;  and  we  believe  for 
the  others  he  received  six  hundred  pounds  each. 
A  fifth  volume  was  prepared  by  him  for  the  press, 
and  published  after  his  death,  in  1801,  with  '  A 
Short  Account  of  his  Life,'  by  James  Finlayson, 
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D.I).  A  larger  Life,  hy  Dr.  Hill,  appeared  in 
1807.  Dr.  Blair  died  at  Edinburgh,  December 
27,  1800.  He  was  heard  at  times  to  say  that  "  he 
was  left  the  last  of  his  contemporaries." 

His  celebrated  sermons  are  little  more  than 
moral  discourses,  and  they  never  could  have  at- 
tained their  popularity,  a  popularity  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  theological  literature,  without  that 
high  polish  of  style  so  peculiar  to  the  anthor. 
They  are  now  comparatively  neglected.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this.  In  his  desire  for  elegant  dic- 
tion and  correctness  of  language,  he  was  too  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  illustration  of  scriptural  doc- 
trines; and  in  many  instances  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion were  made  to  give  place  to  cold  and  unsatis- 
fying moral  disquisitions.  In  church  politic*,  Dr. 
Blair  was  attached  to  the  moderate  parly,  but  he 


did  not  tako  a  prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cussions. From  natural  diffidence  lie  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  become  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  rending 
novels,  and  was  scrupulously  particular  as  to  his 
dress  and  appearance.  He  was  likewise  rather 
vain,  and  not  unsusceptible  of  flattery.  One  of 
the  moat  effective  sermons  he  ever  delivered  he 
composed  and  preached  in  1799,  when  past  his 


eightieth  year,  in  behalf  of  the  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  Ho  had  married,  in 
April  174ft,  his  cousin  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  .lames  Banna! hie,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Blair  died  in  1795;  by  her  ho 
had  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  nnd  a  daughter, 
who  lived  to  her  twenty-flrst  year.  The  above  is 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Blair,  taken  from  one  by  Kay  in 
1799. 

Dr.  Blair's  works  are : 

The  Importance  of  Religious  Knowledge  to  Mankind;  a 
Sermon  on  Isa.  xi.  9.    17o0,  8vo. 

Dissertations  concerning  the  Antiquity,  Ac.,  nf  llie  Poems 
of  Oman,  the  son  of  Fing.il,  In  be  found  prefixed  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Oasian's  Poems  of  Fingil,  printed  1702,  4to. 

Sermons.  Kdin.  1777-184)!),  5  vols.  8vo.  To  vol.  v.  ir 
annexed,  A  Short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  th« 
Anthor,  by  J.  Finlayson,  D.D    Nnmcirms  editions. 

Lectures  ou  Rhetoric  and  Relies  Lcttres.  Lnnd.  1783.  2 
vols.  4lo.    Numerous  editions. 

'Hie  (Compassion  and  Rene6cencc  uf  the  Deity;  a  Sermon 
preached  for  the  l«-iH-fit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished Chnreh  of  Scotland.  To  which  is  added.  An  Aecnnnt 
nf  the  Objects  and  Constitution  of  the  Society.  Kdin.  17!>9, 
8vn. 

Sermon  on  the  Dnties  of  th«  Young.  Kdin.  1800,  8vo, 
Translated  into  French,  by  Lenoir.    Par.  1811,  I2ino. 

Sermons,  with  a  Short  Account  uf  his  Life  and  Character, 
by  J.  Finlnyson.    Load.  1801.  8ru. 

Advice  to  Youth,  containing  a  Compendium  of  the  Duties 
of  Unman  Life,  in  Youth  ami  Manhood.  1807. 

BLAIR,  RonF.itT,  of  Avontonn,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge,  fourth  son  of  the  author  ol 
•The  Grave.1  nnd  also  a  great-grandson  of  the 
minister  of  St.  Andrews  of  the  same  name,  was 
I  torn  at  the  manse  of  Athelsiancford  in  East  Lo- 
thian in  1741,  and  educated  for  the  bar.  After  re- 
reiving  his  elementary  education  at  the  High  school 
of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  university,  where, 
among  others,  he  commenced  n  friendship  with 
Henry  Dnndas,  afterward*  Lord  Melville,  which 
lasted  during  their  lives.  He  was  admitted  advo- 
cate in  1704:  and  his  great  talents  soon  acquired 
for  him  an  extensive  practice.  He  early  became 
a  leading  counsel,  and  had  generally  for  his  oppo- 
nent In  important  cases  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine; 
he  and  Mr.  Blair  being  at  that  time  the  two  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Scottish  bar.  He  was 
for  several  years  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  an  advocate-depute,  and  in  1 7*8 
he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Scotland. 
In  1801  he  was  nnnnimonsly  elected  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.    In  1800,  on  the  change  of 
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ministry,  he  was  succeeded  as  solicitor-general  by 
the  late  John  Clerk,  afterwards  Lord  Eldin.  On 
this  occasion  he  received  a  polite  apology  from  the 
new  minister,  stating  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  promoting  his  own  political  friends.  Far  from 
being  out  of  temper  at  the  change,  Mr.  Blair 
showed  his  magnanimity  by  offering  his  successor 
the  use  of  his  gown  until  the  latter  should  get  one 
prepared  for  himself.  In  1807,  on  the  return  of 
the  Tories  to  power,  he  was  again  offered  the  soli- 
citor-geueralship,  but  he  declined  both  this  and  the 
higher  office  of  lord  advocate.  In  1808,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Islay  Campbell,  he  was  ap- 
|R>iiited  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session ;  and 
his  conduct  as  judge  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  that  high  office.  He  died 
suddenly,  May  20,  1811,  aged  08,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  his  funeral.  On  returning 
from  his  usual  walk  on  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
the  door  of  his  house  in  George's  Square  was 
ojieued,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  servant,  and 
expired  in  a  few  minutes.  In  an  ably  written 
character  of  President  Blair  which  appeared  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  May  23,  it  is  said  : — 11  Of 
the  first  years  of  his  life,  or  of  the  course  of  severe 
study  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to  be  what  he 
became,  little  is  kuown  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends ;  but  never  surely  was  there  ex- 
hibited upon  the  great  theatre  of  public  business, 
a  more  profound  erudition,  greater  power  of  dis- 
crimination, nor  a  more  stern  and  invincible  recti- 
tude, combined  with  a  degree  of  personal  dignity, 
that  commanded  more  than  respect,  even  from  his 
equals.  If  any  one  indeed  were  to  be  selected 
from  many  great  features  as  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ing his  character,  we  should  certainly  be  apt  to 
fix  upon  that  innate  love  of  justice,  and  abhor- 
rence of  iniquity,  without  which,  as  he  himself 
emphatically  declared,  when  he  took  the  chair  of 
the  court,  all  other  qualities  avail  nothing,  or  rather 
they  arc  worse  than  nothing,  a  sentiment  that 
seemed  to  govern  the  whole  course  of  his  public 
duty.  In  the  multiplicity  of  transactions,  to 
which  the  extended  commerce  of  the  country 
gives  rise,  cases  must  occur  to  illustrate  the  darker 
side  of  the  human  character.  Such  questions 
teemed  to  call  forth  nil  his  energy,  and  they  who 


heard  the  great  principles  of  integrity  vindicated 
and  enforced,  in  a  strain  of  indicant  eloquence, 
could  scarce  resist  the  impression  that  they  beheld,  i 
for  a  moment,  the  earthly  delegate  of  Eternal 
Justice.  During  the  short  period  for  which  his 
lordship  filled  the  chair  of  the  court,  it  seemed  to 
be  his  object  to  settle  the  law  of  Scotland  upon 
great  and  permanent  foundations.  Far  from  seek- 
iug  to  escape  from  the  decision  of  points  of  law, 
under  an  affected  delicacy,  which  he  well  knew 
might  be  a  cloak  for  ignorance,  he  anxiously 
dwelt  upon  such  questions ;  and  pointed  them  out 
for  discussion  that,  by  means  of  a  deliberate  judg- 
ment, he  might  fix  a  certain  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  future  times.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  law, 
his  opinions  upon  these  subjects  were  formed  with 
singular  caution,  and  what  was  at  first  thrown 
out  merely  as  a  doubt,  was  found,  npon  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  result  of  profound  research,  ma- 
tured by  the  deepest  reflection."  In  '  Peter's  Let- 
ters to  his  Kinsfolk,'  President  Blair  is  thus  refer- 
red to :  "  It  would  appear  as  if  the  whole  of  his 
Mear  and  commanding  intellect  had  been  framed 
and  tempered  in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  him  pe- 
culiarly and  expressly  for  being,  what  the  Stagy- 
rite  has  finely  called  1  a  living  equity  '—one  of  the 
happiest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest,  of  all  the 
combinations  of  mental  powers.  By  all  men  of 
all  parties  the  merits  of  this  great  man  also  were 
alike  acknowledged,  and  his  memory  is  at  this 
moment  alike  held  in  reverence  by  them  all. 
Even  the  keenest  of  his  political  opponents  (the 
late  Lord  Eldin)— himself  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers that  Scotland  ever  has  produced — is  said  to 
have  contemplated  the  superior  intellect  of  Blair 
with  a  feeling  of  respectfulness  not  mnch  akin  to 
the  common  cast  of  his  disposition.  After  hear- 
ing the  President  overturn,  without  an  effort,  iu 
the  course  of  a  few  clear  and  short  sentences,  a 
whole  mass  of  ingenious  sophistry,  which  it  had 
cost  himself  much  labour  to  erect,  and  w  hich  ap- 
peared to  be  regarded  ns  insurmountable  by  all 
the  rest  of  his  audience,  this  great  barrister  is  said 
to  have  sat  for  a  few  seconds,  ruminating  with 
much  bitterness  on  the  discomfiture  of  his  cause, 
and  then  to  have  muttered  between  his  teeth— 
1  My  man  !  God  Almighty  spared  nae  pains  when 
he  made  your  brains  <'   Those  that  have  seen  Mr. 
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Clerk,  and  know  his  peculiarities,  appreciate  the 
value  of  tliis  compliment,  and  do  not  think  the 
less  of  it  because  of  its  coarseness." 

President  Blair  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  retained,  at  an  advanced  nge,  a  keen  relish 
and  fresh  remembrance  of  the  beauties  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  As  a  pleader  he  was  not- 
ed for  a  command  of  sarcastic  wit  and  raillery  ; 
but  he  never  left  the  case  to  seek  for  opportuni- 
ties to  indulge  in  this  vein,  and  his  wit  was  always 
to  the  point,  lie  was  above  tin-  middle  size,  and 
of  an  erect  and  portly  aspect.  His 
countenance  was  a  very  fine  one, 
expressive  of  dignified  composure ; 
his  eye  in  particular  was  full  and 
penetrating :  and  on  occasions  which 
engaged  his  feelings,  it  had  a  slow 
turn  of  emotion  th:it  was  peculiarly 
noble.  As  a  judge  he  possessed  all 
the  high  qualifications  for  discharg- 
ing to  the  best  advantngo  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice; — a  profound  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  law, 
the  pnrest  honour  and  integrity, 
abilities  of  the  highest  class,  a  sound 
and  sagacious  judgment,  unwearied 
patience  and  assiduity,  candour  and 
impartiality  that  were  proof  against 
every  trial,  propriety  and  elevation 
of  feeling  on  all  subjects,  a  frank 
and  liberal  and  independent  turn  of 
mind,  and  a  generous  contempt  of 
everything  low  or  disingenuous  ; 
these  high  endowments  being  graced 
and  seasoned  by  an  earnest  and  vivid 
elocution,  and  by  a  natural  dignity 
of  manner  and  animated  majesty  of 
countenance,  which  struck  the  evildoer  with  awe, 
and  gave  assurance  of  the  native  worth  and  ener- 
gy of  the  spirit  that  reigned  within.  A  statue  of 
I»nl  President  Blair,  by  Chantry,  formerly  in  the 
first  division  of  the  court  of  session,  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  outer  house.  He  married  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Ilalkctt  of  Lawhill, 
Pifeshlre,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  His  eldest  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  Alexnndcr  Maconochle  of  Meadowbtink,  ap- 


pointed one  of  the  lords  of  session  and  justiciary 
in  1819,  resigned  in  1843.  About  twenty  years 
previous  to  his  death,  (he  Lord  President  pur- 
chased the  small  estate  of  Avontonu  near  Lin- 
lithgow, which  continued  always  to  be  his  favour- 
ite residence,  and  as  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
agricultural  improvements,  he  brought  it  to  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation. 

The  following  portrait  of  Lord  President  Blair 
was  taken  in  1799,  and  represents  him  in  the  act 
of  pleading. 


BLAIR,  John,  LL.I).,  an  eminent  chronolo- 
gist,  and  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair  of  St. 
Andrews,  falls  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  his 
eminent  relatives  whose  lives  have  now  been  given. 
He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. He  afterwards  went  to  Ixmdon,  and  was 
for  some  time  usher  of  a  school  in  Hedge  Lane, 
having  succeeded  his  friend  and  countryman,  Mr. 
Andrew  Henderson,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  in  that  situation,    hi  1751  he 
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brought  out  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  work, 
entitled  4Tlie  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  of  Christ 
1758,  illustrated  in  fifty  six  Tables,'  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwickc.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  the  plates.  In  his  preface  the  author  acknow- 
ledged his  great  obligations  to  the  earl  of  Bath, 
and  announced  some  chronological  dissertations, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  illustrate  the  disputed 
jxmits,  to  explain  the  prevailing  systems  of  chron- 
ology, and  to  establish  the  authorities  upon  which 
some  of  the  particular  eras  depend.  The  hint  of 
this  work  was,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  the 
life  of  his  relative,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  taken  from  the 
latter's  ingenious  scheme  of  chronological  tables. 
At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  taken  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  January  1755  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  Septem- 
ber 1757  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
duke  of  York.  In  March  17G1,  on  Dr.  Towns- 
hcud's  promotion  to  the  deanery  of  .Norwich,  Dr. 
Blair's  services  were  rewarded  with  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Westminster.  Six  days  after,  the  vicarage 
of  Hinckley  happening  to  fall  vacant,  Dr.  Blair 
was  presented  to  it  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Antiqnarian  Society.  In  September 
17C3  he  attended  the  duke  of  York  in  a  tour  to 
the  continent,  and  returned  with  him  to  England 
in  1764.  In  17G8  he  published  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  Ids  Chronological  Tables,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  princess  of  Wales.  To  this  edition 
were  annexed  fourteen  maps ;  with  a  dissertation 
prefixed,  on  the  Progress  of  Geography.  In 
March  1771  he  was  transferred  by  presentation 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Bride's  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  again  in  April  1776,  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster.  He  was 
also  rector  of  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  He 
died  of  influenza  June  24,  1782.  Whrio  Buffer- 
ing under  this  malady,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Captain  Blair,  in 
the  preceding  April,  and  the  shock  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  own.  This  able  officer, 
for  his  gallant  conduct  in  tlic  Dolphin  frigate 


in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch  on  the  Dog- 
ger Bank,  August  5,  1781,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Anson,  a  new  ship  of  64  guns. 
He  distinguished  himself  under  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney, in  the  memorable  sea-fight  with  Count  do 
Grasse,  April  12,  1782,  and  in  this  action  fell 
gloriously  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  to  whom  parliament  on  this  occa- 
sion voted  a  monument.  With  this  brief  notice  of 
Capt.  Blair  we  close  the  scries  of  the  descendants  of 
the  worthy  presbyterian  divine.  Dr.  Blair's  1  Lec- 
tnres  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testament'  were 
published  after  his  death.— CkalmerS  Biog.  Diet. 
His  works  are : 

The  Chronology  and  Ilistory  of  the  World,  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  Yew  of  Christ,  1763.  Illurtmted  in  56  Tables; 
of  which  four  are  Introductory,  and  contain  the  Centuries 
prior  to  the  First  Olympiad ;  and  each  of  the  remaining  fifty- 
two,  contain,  in  one  expanded  view,  fifty  years,  or  half  a  cen- 
tury, fond.  1756,  fol.  The  same  continued  to  17G1,  and 
enlarged  and  improve).  Lund.  1768.  fol.  Continued  also  to 
the  year  1814.    Illustrated  in  69  Table*. 

Fourteen  Map*  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  for  the 
Illustration  of  the  Tables  of  Chronology  and  History.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  ot 
Geography.    Lond.  1768,  large  foL 

The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geogriphy.  Lond 
1784,  12mo. 

Lectures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testament,  a>tnprebend- 
ing  a  Dissertation  on  the  Septnagint  Version,  Ixind.  1785, 4U. 

Agitation  of  the  Waters  near  Reading.  Phil.  Trans.  AUr. 
x.  651.  1755. 

BLAIR,  Jamrs,  an  eminent  episcopalian  divine, 
the  projector  of  the  university  of  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia,  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned.  Having 
entered  into  holy  orders  sometime  in  the  reign  oi 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  duly  appointed  to  a 
benefice  in  his  native  country ;  but  becoming  dis- 
couraged in  consequence  of  the  dislike  manifested 
by  the  Scottish  people  to  the  establishment  of 
episcopacy,  he  resigned  his  living,  and  removed  to 
Kngland.  Being  introduced  to  Dr.  Compton, 
then  bishop  of  London,  that  prelate  prevailed  upon 
him,  in  1G85,  to  go  out  to  Virginia,  as  a  mission- 
ary, and  by  his  conduct  and  ministerial  labours  he 
was  eminently  serviceable  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  religion  in  that  colony.  In  1089,  ho  was  ap- 
|K>iuted  by  the  same  prelate  his  commissary  for  the . 
province,  the  highest  office  in  the  chnrch  there. 
Finding  that  the  want  of  proper  seminaries  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  aud  learning  proved  a 
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i  

great  obstacle  to  all  attempts  for  the  propagation 

of  tho  gospel*  he  formed  a  design  of  erecting  and 
endowing  a  college  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  cap- 
ital of  Virginia,  for  professors  and  students  in 
academical  learning.  With  this  view  he  raised  a 
considerable  snm  of  money  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  he  sailed  for  England  in  1698. 
The  design  met  the  approval  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  ;  and  a  patent  was  passed  for  erect- 
ing and  endowing  a  college  by  the  name  of  "  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary  ;"  the  establishment 
of  which  was  aided  by  an  endowment  from  the 
king  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  from  the  royal  domain,  toge- 
ther with  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  tobacco 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  other 
plantations,  as  the  American  colonies,  now  form- 
ing the  United  States,  were  then  called.  Of  the 
new  college,  Mr.  Rlair  was  appointed  president, 
and  enjoyed  that  office  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
was  also  rector  of  Williamsburg,  and  president 
of  the  conncil  in  that  colony.  He  wrote  'Our 
Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  explained, 
and  the  practice  of  it  recommended,  in  divers  ser- 
mons and  discourses,'  which  was  published  with  a 
recommendatory  preface,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Water- 
■and,  in  4  volumes  octavo,  London,  in  1742.  Mr. 
Blair  died  in  1748.—  Burnet'g  Hist,  of  hit  Own 
Time*,  vol.  iii,  page  165,  octavo  edition. 

BLAIR,  Patrick,  an  eminent  physician  and 
botanist,  was  bom,  it  is  snpposed,  In  Dnndee, 
where  he  practised  physic  and  surgery.  In  the 
year  1706,  having  dissected  an  elephant  belonging 
to  an  exhibition,  which  had  died  in  that  town,  he 
wrote  an  acconnt  of  its  anatomy  and  osteology, 
which  wa$  published  in  1710  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Numbers  32G  and  327.  This  first 
made  him  known  as  an  anatomist.  In  a  subse- 
quent number  of  the  Transactions,  he  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  ossicula  auditns,  accompanied  with 
engravings.  His  account  of  this  dissection  was 
also  published  separately  in  1711,  4to,  with  figures. 
It  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  probos- 
cis and  its  muscles,  and  confirms,  according  to 
Hallcr,  the  opinion  formerly  given  that  the  ele- 
phant has  no  gall-bladder.  In  1715,  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Blair,  being  | 


of  well-known  Jacobite  principles,  was  for  a  short 
time  imprisoned  ou  suspicion.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  and  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation by  some  discourses  on  the  sexes  of  flowers, 
which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  He  also 
republished  his  '  Anatomy  of  the  Elephant.'  In 
1718  lie  brought  out  a  volume  of  'Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy, 
Surgery  and  Botany,'  in  8vo.  In  1720  he  pro- 
duced the  work  by  which  he  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  botany,  being  1  Botanical  Essays,'  8vo, 
in  two  parts,  with  illustrations;  containing  the 
'  Discourses  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,'  which  he  had 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  much  enlarged,  and 
published  at  the  request  of  several  of  its  members. 
It  is  divided  into  five  essays.  The  three  first 
treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  plants,  and  the  two 
last  on  what  is  common  to  them  and  animals.  He 
confirms  the  arguments  iu  favour  of  the  sexes  of 
plants  by  sound  reasoning  aud  several  additional 
experiments.  Some  of  his  notions  are  now  aban- 
doned by  botanists ;  but  his  work  contains  infor- 
mation which,  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
science,  is  considered  useful  aud  correct.  Having 
removed  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Dr. 
Pulteney  conjectures  he  practised  as  a  physician 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  '  Pharmaco-Botanologia,  or  an  Al- 
phabetical aud  Classical  Dissertation  on  all  the 
British  Indigenous  and  Garden  Plants  of  the  New 
Dispensatory,'  London,  1723-1728.  This  work, 
in  which  he  introduced  several  of  the  rarer  plants 
discovered  by  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
came  out  in  decades,  and  extends  only  to  the  let- 
ter H.  He  wrote  various  papers  for  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions;  particularly  a  'Method  of 
Discovering  the  Virtues  of  Plants  by  their  exter- 
nal Structure,'  and  '  Observations  on  the  Genera- 
tion of  Plants.'  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  placo 
soon  after  1728.— Pulteneifa  Sketche*. 

BLAIR,  Sik  James  Hunter,  Bart.,  an  emi- 
nent banker,  descended  paternally  from  the 
Hunters  of  Huntcrston,  in  Ayrshire,  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  of  Brownhill,  merchant 
in  Ayr,  was  born  there  February  21,  1741. 
In  1756  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
banking-house  of  Messrs.   Coutts,  Edinburgh, 
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where  Sir  William  Forbes  was  also  a  clerk.  In 
1763,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Coutts,  he  and  Sir 
William  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  business, 
and.  ultimately  became  the  priucipal  partners.  In 
December  1770  he  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Blair  of  Dunskey,  in  Wigtooshire,  in  right 
of  whom  he  acquired,  in  1777,  the  family  estate, 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Blair  in  addition  to 
his  own.  The  improvements  which  he  introduced 
on  the  estate  of  Dunskey  were  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  judicious  kind.  The  writer  of  his  me- 
moir in  the  Edinburgh  Mag.  for  1794,  says,  "  He 
nearly  rebuilt  the  town  of  Portpatrick;  he  repaired 
and  greatly  improved  the  harbour;  established 
packet  boats  of  a  larger  size  on  the  much  fre- 
quented passage  to  Donaghadee  in  Ireland;  and, 
lastly,  while  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  Scotland 
were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  farming,  he  set  before  them  a 
successful  example  of  the  best  modes  of  agricul- 
ture, the  greatest  service,  perhaps,  which  can  be 
jierfonncd  by  a  private  man  to  his  country."  In 
September  1781  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  general  election  in  1784 
was  re-elected ;  but  he  soon  resigned  his  seat  in 
favour  of  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  Baronet.  At 
Michaelmas  1784  he  was  elected  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  to  him  that  city  is  indebted  for 
many  improvements,  particularly  the  rebuilding  of 
the  college,  and  the  plan  and  erection  of  the  Souih 
Bridge,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
August  1,  1785.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1786,  and  died  at  Harrowgate,  July  1,  1787,  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  buried  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh.  Hunter  Square 
and  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh,  are  called  after  Sir 
James,  and  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  robes  as  lord 
provost  of  that  city,  iB  given  in  Kay's  Edinburgh 
Portraits.  He  had  fourteen  children,  twelve  of 
whom  survived  their  infancy.  His  eldest  son,  Sir 
John,  died  in  1800,  unmarried,  when  his  next 
brother,  Sir  David,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  Blairquhan  in  Ayrshire.  The  third  son, 
James,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ayrshire  militia, 
Inherited  the  estates  of  Dunskey  and  Robertland. 
He  was  for  a  considerable  time  M.P.  for  Wigton- 
shire,  and  died  in  1822,  when  his  next  surviving 
brother,  Forbes,  succeeded  to  his  estates.  The 


latter  became  a  candidate,  on  the  conservative 
interest,  for  the  representation  in  parliament,  of 
Ediuburgh,  in  the  first  election  after  the  passing 
of  tlte  Reform  bill,  and  died  soon  after  in  1833. 
His  younger  brother,  Thomas,  an  officer  iu  the 
army,  then  became  proprietor  of  Dunskey.  This 
gentleman  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  detained  iu 
France  till  the  peace  in  1814.  He  was  a  second 
time  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  iu  1815,  I 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  subsequently  served  as  brigadier-general  iu 
the  Burmese  war.  Two  views  of  old  Dunskey 
castle  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Groses  I 
antiquities  of  Scotland,  accompanied  with  a  brief 
description. 

Rlaxe,  die  mm i »'  i if  a  family  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  said 
to  be  descended  frvm  St.  Itlaite,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished saints  in  the  Scotch  Calendar.  It  in,  however,  more 
probably  territorial,  and  derived  from  lands — ol  which  there 
were  many  in  the  west  of  Scotland-bestowed  for  support  of 
mi  establishment,  or  a  place  of  worship,  called  after  his  naine 

BLANK,  Sib  Gilbkht,  of  Blanetield,  twit.,  an 
eminent  physician,  the  fourth  son  of  Gilbert  Blaue, 
Esq.  of  Blanetield,  in  Ayrshire,  an  opulent  merchnut 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  London,  was  born  iu 
the  family  mansion  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  August 
29,  1749.  One  of  his  brothers,  Andrew,  had  stu- 
died for  the  law,  and  became  a  resectable  writer 
to  the  signet  iu  Edinburgh.  Gilbert  was  origi- 
nally destined  for  the  church,  atid  with  that  ob- 
ject he  studied  for  five  years  at  the  university  of 
Ediuburgh,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  academical  career 
his  views  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  study  med- 
icine. He  accordingly  pursued  his  medical  studies  | 
for  five  years  more,  and  his  character  stood  so 
high  among  his  fellow-students  that  he  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Medical  Society. 
Ou  November  25,  1767,  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Speculative  Society,  then  in  its  infancy. 
The  essays  he  read  to  the  society  during  the  time 
that  he  was  a  member,  were  on  the  followiug  sub- 
jects:— The  Influence  of  situation  on  Character; 
The  comparative  faculties  of  Man  and  other  ani- 
mals; Beauty. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  spent  two 
j  years  longer  in  study.    Being  recommended  bj 
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Dr.  Cullen  to  Dr.  William  Huuter,  at  that  time 
the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London, 
through  his  influence  he  was  appointed  private 
physician  to  the  earl  of  Holderness.  This  appoint- 
ment introduced  bim  to  the  notice  of  many  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  and  among  others  to  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Rodney,  afterwards  Lord  Rod- 
ney, who  nominated  him  his  private  physician,  in 
which  capacity  he  accompanied  him,  when,  in 
1780,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  squadron 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  present  at  no  less 
than  six  general  engagements  with  that  renowned 
commander.  In  the  course  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, every  oflicer  being  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  employed,  Dr.  Blane  was  intrusted  by  the  ad- 
miral with  the  duty  of  conveying  his  orders  to  the 
officers  at  the  guns,  and  in  one  of  these  dangerous 
missions  he  was  severely  wounded.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  admiral,  he  was,  without  going 
through  the  subordinate  grades,  appointed  at  once 
physician  to  the  fleet,  a  situation  which  he  held 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1783.  He  was 
present  at  the  engagement  between  the  English 
and  French  fleets,  April  12,  1782,  when  Rodney 
gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Count  De 
Grassc,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.  For  this 
victory  Sir  George  Rodney  was  created  a  baron  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Rod- 
j  ney. 

While  on  board  the  fleet,  Dr.  Blane  kept  a  reg- 
ular account  of  his  discoveries,  experience,  and 
practice  in  the  service,  which,  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
ships,  he  published,  in  1783,  under  the  title  of 
'Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Sea- 
men,' a  work  several  times  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  the  unan- 
imous recommendation  of  the  Flag  officers  and 
captains  of  the  West  India  fleet  to  the  board  of 
admiralty,  bis  majesty  conferred  on  him  a  pension, 
half-pay  not  being  then  established. 

On  settling  in  London  as  a  physician,  he  was, 
by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  the  Fourth,  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently met  in  the  West  Indies  when  his  royal 
highness  was  serving  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Frincc  George,  appoiuted  physician  extraordi- 


nary to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Soon  after  he  was 
nominated  physician  to  the  Household,  and  in 
1785  he  was  elected  physician  to  St  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital. 

On  the  appointment  of  Earl  Spencer  as  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  Dr.  Blane  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded 
sailors,  the  duties  of  which  important  office  he 
continued  to  execute  till  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  a  reduction  of  all  the  naval  establishments 
took  place.  Soon  after  this  his  (tension  was  dou- 
bled, on  a  representation  of  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty to  the  king  in  council. 

In  178G  Dr.  Blane  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1788  he  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  Croonian  lecture,  when  he  selected  for 
his  subject,  1  Muscular  Motion.'  The  lecture  was 
published  in  1791,  and  reprinted  in  his  'Select 
Dissertations,'  1822.  He  also  wrote  in  the  year 
1790,  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
volume  lxxx.,  an  essay  on  the  1  Nardus  Indica,' 
or  spikenard  of  the  ancients.  In  17t>5  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Medical  Board; 
and  during  the  time  that  Earl  Spencer  remained 
in  office,  with  the  assistance  of  that  nobleman,  he 
effected  the  introduction  into  every  ship,  of  the 
use  of  lemon  juice,  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of 
scurvy.  This  measure  has  had  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  almost  completely  eradicating  scurvy  at  sea. 

On  several  important  occasions,  Dr.  Blaue's 
professional  opinion  was  solicited  and  followed  by 
government.   In  conjunction  with  the  king's  phy-  | 
sicians  and  other  leading  characters,  he  was  called  j 
upon  to  draw  up  the  regulations  ou  the  subject  of 
quarantine,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
parliament  ou  this  head.   In  the  year  1800,  his 
advice  was  likewise  resorted  to  on  the  proper 
mode  of  accommodating  the  convicts  in  the  hulks 
at  Woolwich,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  infection. 
For  the  same  purpose  he  officially  visited  New- 
gate by  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department.    The  army  from  Egypt 
was  transported  to  Britain,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  him,  at  the  desire  of  the  secretary  for  wai 
and  colonies,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  importing  the 
plague  into  this  country.   The  Board  of  Control 
applied  for  his  suggestions,  in  ameliorating  the 
regulations  of  the  medical  sen-ice  in  India  ;  and 
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the  transports  carrying  the  convicts  to  Hot  my 
Bay  were,  under  his  direction,  fitted  np  so  as  to 
lessen  the  mortality  of  former  voyages,  by  a  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  by  a  warrant  from  the  home  secretary. 
During  the  scarcity  of  1799  and  1800,  his  opinion 
was  requested  by  a  committee  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  and  to  correct  the  popular  prejudices 
then  entertained,  he  published  a  small  tract  on  the 
subject  of  forestalling  and  combination.  In  the 
unfortunate  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809,  when 
the  government  were  undecided  what  measures  to 
a.lopt,  Dr.  Blane  was  despatched  to  give  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  troops  remaining  on  the  island,  and 
his  report,  which  was  afterwards  published,  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  army  physicians,  de- 
termined government  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
Besides  a  liberal  remuneration  from  government, 
he  received  the  thank*  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
officially  conveyed  to  him  through  the  war-office. 
In  consequence  of  his  great  merit  and  public  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  dated 
December  26,  1812. 

In  1805.  his  private  practice  haviug  become 
very  extensive,  he  resigned  his  office  of  physician 
to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital ;  and  in  the  fourth  vol- 
time  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society'  he  published  an  'Exposition  of 
the  prevailing  Diseases  of  the  Metropolis,'  during 
the  twenty  years  that  he  hatl  held  that  situation. 
Tlits  paper  was  reprinted  in  his  1  Select  Disserta- 
tions.' In  1813  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Halford 
as  president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety. In  1819  he  published  his  '  Elements  of  Me- 
dical Logic,'  in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  respecting 
medical  education,  and  certain  topics  connected 
w  ith  it.  This  work  has  reached  several  editions. 
In  1826  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
or  France.  In  Novcmher  1829.  with  the  sanction 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  fonuded  a  prize 
medal  for  the  best  journal  kept  by  the  surgeons  of 
the  navy.  The  medal  is  awarded  every  second 
year,  the  Commissioners  selecting  four  journals; 
and  the  president  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
w  ith  the  president  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  de- 
ciding which  of  such  four  is  best  entitled  to  this 
honorary  distinction.  In  1830,  on  the  accession 
of  King  William  the  Fourth,  he  was  nominated 


first  physician  to  bis  majesty.  In  1831  he  pub- 
lished a  4  Warning  to  the  British  public  against 
the  alarming  approach  of  the  Indian  Cholera.'  Sir 
Gilbert  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  as  well  as 
of  London,  a  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg!!.  Having  been  consulted  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  sub- 
jects of  public  police  and  national  interest,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  two  former  gold  medals,  expres- 
sive of  their  high  sense  of  his  professional  merit, 
and  from  the  last  a  letter  of  thanks.  His  latter 
years  were  spent  in  retirement  from  profession*! 
labours.    He  died  June  27, 1834,  in  his  85th  year. 

Besides  Blanefield  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Dr. 
Blane  possessed  the  estate  of  Culveriands  in  Berk- 
shire. He  had  married  July  11,  1786,  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Abraham  Gardner,  merchant,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
two  eldest  sons  having  predeceased  him,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Sir  Hugh  Seymour 
Blaue,  who  served  with  distinction  at  Waterloo, 
as  an  officer  of  the  third  guards.  One  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert's daughters,  I^uisa,  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  a  piece  of  water  on  her  uncle's  estate  at  Wink- 
field  Park,  August  24,  1813,  aged  19.  His  other 
daughters  died  in  infancy.  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc's 
works  are : 

A  Shnrt  Account  of  the  most  effectual  Means  or  preserving 
the  Health  of  Sesmen.    LoO&  1780,  4to. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Seamen.  Uivd. 
1785,  8vo.  3d  edition,  with  corrections  and  additions.  1799, 
Sro 

A  I ,<ectur<>  on  Muscular  Motion,  read  at  the  UoyaJ  Society, 
the  IDtl  and  the  20th  November,  1788.    Lend.  1791.  4to. 

Klemcnta  of  Medical  Ugir,  illustrated  by  practical  prc-.fs 
and  examples.    London,  1818. 

Account  of  a  Case  in  which  Death  was  brought  on  by  a 
Ha-mnrrhsge  from  the  Liver.  Trans.  Med.  and  Chir.  ii.  p. 
18,  1SD0. 

On  the  F.ffect  of  the  Pure  Fiat  Alkalies,  and  of  Lime  Wa- 
ter, in  several  Complaints.    Ibid.  p.  132. 

History  of  some  Cases  of  Disease  in  tlie  Brain,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Appearances  after  Death,  and  some  general 
Observations  on  Complaint*  or  the  Head.    Ibid.  p.  192. 

An  Account  of  the  Hurricane  at  FlarbadeM  on  the  10th  ot 
October  1780.    Kd.  Phil.  Trans,  i.  Part  First,  30,  1788. 

Facts  and  Observations  respecting  Intermittent  Fevers,  and 
the  Exhalation*  which  occasion  ihcin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  iii. 
I.  1812. 

Observations  on  the  comparative  Prevalence,  Mortality, 
and  Treatment  of  different  Diseases.    Ibid.  iv.  89.  1813. 
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Blamtyrk,  Barou,  a  title  in  the  parage  ot  Scotland,  poa- 
I  wased  by  ■  branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Stuart.  The 
ancestor  »f  this  noble  family  was  Sir  Thomas  Stuart  of  Minto, 
who  Bred  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Third. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Stuart  of  Dalswinton 
and  Garlics,  progenitor  of  the  carls  of  Galloway  [nee  Gallo- 
way, carl  of].  He  received  from  his  father  the  lands  of 
Minto,  Sinlaws,  and  Mcrbottle  in  Roxburghshire,  of  which 
he  had  two  charters  under  the  great  seal,  2d  November  1476, 
and  by  hLi  marriage  with  Isabel,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Walter  Stewart  of  Arthurly,  of  the  Castlcmilk  family,  he 
acquired  extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew. He  died  in  1600,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Sir  John,  the  eldest  son,  styled  of  Minto,  married  Janet 
Fleming,  of  Lord  Fleming's  family,  by  whom  h«  had  a  son, 
named  Robert.  Sir  John  had  a  charter  to  himself  and  Janet 
his  wife,  of  the  barony  of  Minto  and  lands  of  Kusby,  which 
bad  belonged  to  his  futher,  23d  February,  1502-8.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Floddcn,  9th  September,  1513.  Wil- 
liam, the  second  son,  an  eminent  churchman  of  his  day.  was, 
]  1 1  l.^t  tit  3ji  of  ( 1 1  lis^'^^ ,  C^ctobo\  1 1^30^  k  j  j  n  ii  toxl  1 1 1  ^\  i 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made 
provost  of  Lincluden,  an  ecclesiastical  title,  under  which  lie 
sat  in  parliament,  2Cth  April  1581.  In  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  be  was  elected  bishop  nf  Aberdeen,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1534,  along  with  Sir  Adam  Ottcrbum  of  Rcdhall,  his 
Majesty's  advocate,  be  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England, 
t"  treat  of  a  pacification  which  was  happily  concluded.  In 
1537.  lie  resigned  the  office  of  high  treasurer,  and  died  17th 
April  1545.  [Crmford*  Officer*  of  State,  page  373.] 

Sir  John  Stuart's  son,  Sir  Robert  Stuart  of  Minto,  married 
Janet  Murray,  of  the  house  of  Touchadam  and  Polinaise,  He 
hud  four  sons;  Sir  John,  his  heir;  Walter;  Robert,  prior  of 
Whithorn;  and  Malcolm;  and  a  daughter. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Minto,  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  King  James  the  Sixth  ii>  1567.  He  was 
prnvnst  of  Glasgow,  and  had  the  command  of  the  castle  of 
Unl  town.  He  married,  first,  Joanna  Hepbum,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Matthew,  whose  male  line  became  extinct  in  the 
person  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  died  in  the  expedition  to 
Darien  in  1697 ;  secondly,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
James  Stewart  of  Cardunald,  heir  to  ber  brother  James,  and 
bad  a  son,  Walter,  who  became  first  Lord  Blantyre,  and  four 
daughters. 

Walter  Stuart,  Sir  John's  only  son  by  the  second  marriage, 
and  the  lire*  Lord  Blantyre,  was  educated,  along  with  King 
James  the  Sixth,  under  the  eye  of  George  Buchanan,  and 
had  the  priory  of  Blantyre  in  Lanarkshire  bestowed  upon 
him  by  that  monarch.  The  name  Old-aa-tir,  is  Gaelic,  sig- 
nifying '  a  warm  retreat,'  descriptive  of  the  whole  district  of 
Blantyre,  now  a  parish.  The  priory  was  founded  by  Alexan- 
der tho  Second,  sometime  before  1296,  and  the  ruins  still  re- 
main. They  are  situated  in  a  most  retired  situation,  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  Clyde, 
exactly  opposi  t«  the  noble  ruins  of  Both  well  Castle.  The  re- 
venue* were  in  1561,  £131  6s.  7|d. 

In  1580,  Walter  Stuart  was  nominated  a  'minion,'  or  gen- 
tleman of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
designed  commeudator  of  Blantyre,  On  14th  November, 
1582,  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  whereby  he  became 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  secret  council ;  be  was  also  constituted 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
Buchanan  of  I  best-  [Cratrfordi  Officer*  of  State,  page  393.] 
The  feuing-out  of  his  Majesty's  lands  within  the  regality  of 
Glnsgnw  having  been  committed  to  his  care,  he  performed  this 
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duty  to  good  purpose.  According  to  Spottiswood  [History, 
page  848.],  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  pardon  of 
Archibald  Douglas,  titular  parson  of  Glasgow,  for  having  in- 
truded himself  into  the  parsonage.  On  28th  May,  1593,  1m 
was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  of  Auldbar,  and  on  12th  January,  1596, 
he  was  constituted  one  of  tho  eight  commissioners  of  tin 
treasury  and  exchequer,  called  from  their  number  Octaviana, 
to  whom  King  James  intrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
In  (he  distribution  of  offices  which  this  body  made  amongst 
themselves,  he  received  the  office  of  high  treasurer,  which  was 
formally  conferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent,  under  the 
great  m*\  dated  6th  March,  1596,  with  a  preamble  very  hon- 
ourable to  him.  [Crairford,  page  395.]  On  this  occasion  he 
resigned  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  to  Lindsay  of  Balcarrrs. 

In  the  expedition  against  Kintyre  and  Isla,  resolved  upon 
by  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1596,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Houston,  oommendator  of  Pitteuwccm, 
Lord  Blantyre,  as  high  treasurer,  took  an  active  part.  Early 
in  October  he  was  in  the  west,  superintending  the  progress 
made  in  the  preparations  for  it,  and  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  secretary  of  State,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  merits  were  still  wanting  to  enable  the  expe- 
dition to  sail.  [Batcarre*  pajtert,  quoted  in  Gregory  i  His- 
tory of  the  Highland*  and  hkt,  page  268.  ]  Having  pur- 
chased the  barony  of  Blantyre,  on  18th  January  1598,  he  had 
a  charter  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Wrightslands  and  Oardonald  in 
Renfrewshire,  when  he  was  designated  '  Walter  Lord  Blan- 
tyre, onr  treasnrer.'  On  17th  May  1599.  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  by  a  decision  in  a  cause  between  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  and  the  ministers  nf  Angus,  aud  besides  being 
deprived  of  his  offices  of  treasurer  and  extraordinary  lord  oi 
session,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
According  to  Crawford  he  was  soon  released  and  restored  to 
favour.  In  1604,  be  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  a  proposed  treaty  of  union  with  England,  and  on  10th 
January  1606,  he  waa  one  of  the  lords  of  secret  council  who 
assisted,  as  assessors,  at  the  famous  trial  of  John  Welch  and 
the  other  five  ministers  at  Ijnlithgow,  for  treason,  in  declin- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council,  and  holding  a  general 
assembly,  after  being  charged  not  to  do  so,  when  tbey  were 
found  guilty,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  On  10th  July 
or  the  tame  year  (1606)  he  was  created  a  |*er  of  Scotland, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Blantyre.  On  the  trial  of  George 
Sprot.  notary  in  Eyemouth,  12th  August,  1608,  for  conceal- 
ment of  Earl  Gowrio's  conspiracy,  he  farmed  one  of  the  asses- 
sors, and  on  13th  January,  1610,  he  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer post  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session. 

Lord  Blantyro  died  8th  March  1617.  He  had  married 
Nicolas,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Somcrvillc  of  Cambusnethau, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Anne,  married  to  John,  eighth 
Lord  Abcrnrthy  of  Saltan,  and  three  sons,  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded him;  James;  and  Walter. 

William,  second  Lord  Blantyre,  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Ardross,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
viz.,  Walter,  Alexander,  and  James;  and  two  daughters,  I 
Jean  and  Margaret,  the  latter  married,  in  1645,  to  John 
Swinton  of  Swinton,  and  had  issue. 

The  second  son  of  the  first  lord,  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Stuart, 
was  named  after  James  the  Sixth,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  Some  reproachful  words  having  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  George  Wharton,  son  of  Lord  Wharton, 
a  duel  ensued  at  Islington,  8th  Nov.  1609,  when  both  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  days  thereafter  they  were  interred 
■  one  grave  in  Islington  churchyard.  The  letters  written 
from  one  to  the  other  previous  to  the  duel  are  printed  ir.  the 
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Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  1800,  from  the  Harleian 
MS.  787,  fuL  :,0G.  The  challenge  was  sent  by  Sir  George, 
and  accepted  by  Sir  James,  who  thus  wrote:  "To  that  end 
I  have  mm. i  vt hi  the  length  of  my  rapyer,  which  1  will  use 
with  a  dagger,  and  so  meet  you  at  the  farther  end  of  Isling- 
ton, at  three  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoon."  He  married 
Lady  Dorothy  Hastings,  second  daughter  of  George,  fourth 
carl  of  Huntingdon,  but  had  no  issue  by  her. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Stuart,  the  third  son  of  the  first  lord,  and 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  court 
beauty,  France*  Theresa  Stuart,  who  became  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  and  of  another  daughter  named  Sophia,  married 
to  the  Hon.  Henry  Bulkeley,  master  of  the  household  to 
Charles  the  Second,  and  also  to  his  brother  James,  fourth  son 
of  Thomas,  tint  Viscount  Bulkeley.  Of  the  eldest  daughter, 
the  '  la  belle  Stuart,'  of  Gra Runout's  Meinoirea,  King  Charles 
the  Second  waa  supposed  to  have  been  desperately  enamoured, 
and  that  be  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  her,  he  is  said  to 
hare  entertained  Uie  design  of  getting  divorced  from  his  queen. 
This  scheme,  however,  waa,  to  his  great  indignation,  rendered 
abortive,  by  Miss  Stuart 'a  privately  marrying  Charles,  fourth 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  a  match  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  promoted  by  Lord  Clarendon,  to  prevent  the  king 
carrying  bis  intention  into  effect.  'ITie  marriage  waa  publicly 
declared  in  1067.  In  the  Meinoirea  de  Grainmont  is  a  lino 
portrait  of  this  famous  beauty,  from  an  original  picture  by 
Sir  Peter  Lrly,  of  which  the  following  is  a  woodcut' 


Out  ot  compliment  to  her,  Charles  ordered  her  figure  to  be 
perpetuated  as  Britannia  on  our  copper  coins.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Sophia,  was  the  mother  of  Anne,  wife  of  James, 
duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  King  James  the  Second,  and 
other  children. 

On  the  death  of  William,  second  Lord  Blantyre,  29th  No- 
vember 1638,  he  waa  succeeded  by  hi*  eldest  son.  Walter, 
third  land,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William 


Mure  of  Rowallan,  but  had  no  issue.  He  died  in  October 
1641,  when  his  brother,  Alexander,  became  fourth  Lord  Blan- 
tyre. By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mm  Shaw  ol 
Greenock,  he  had  a  daughter,  Helen,  married  to  James  Muir- 
bcad  of  Brcdisbolm,  and  a  eon.  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
him  as  fifth  lord. 

The  fifth  Lord  Blantyre  was  very  zealous  for  the  revolution. 
He  raised  a  regiment  to  support  King  William,  from  whom 
be  received  a  pension.  At  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  9th 
June  170*2,  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  seceding  members  who 
protested  against  its  legality,  and  was  by  them  sent  up  to 
London,  with  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  containing  the  rea- 
sons of  their  procedure.  This  her  majesty  refused  to  receive, 
but  allowed  Lord  Blantyre  to  wait  upon  her.  His  lordship 
took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  Scottish  parliament  12th 
July  1703,  the  day  the  act  of  security  was  discussed.  Hav- 
ing given  utterance  to  tome  intemperate  and  undutiful  expres- 
sions, in  presence  of  her  majesty's  advocate,  against  the  high 
commissioner,  a  complaint  was  exhibited  against  him  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  he  was  in  consequence  placed  in  custody 
by  order  of  the  Lord  High  Constable.  On  the  13th  August 
a  petition  from  his  lordship  was  read,  entreating  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  estates  of  parliament  to  accept  of  his  submis- 
sion and  most  humble  acknowledgments  of  the  expressions  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  On  the  petition  being  read,  I* 
was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
there,  kneeling,  beg  pardon  of  the  commissioner  and  ilk 
estates  for  his  said  offence,  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  continue  in  custody  until  the  fine  be  paid,  or  a  valid  bond 
be  given  for  the  payment  thereof.  On  being  brought  to  the 
bar  accordingly,  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  the  Com- 
missioner was  pleased  to  dispense  with  bis  making  his 
acknowledgments  on  his  knees,  to  which  the  estates  agreed. 
His  lordship  gave  obedience  to  the  rest  or  the  sentence,  and 
thereupon  was  dismissed  from  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  take 
his  place.  He  died  20th  June  1704.  Mucky  describes  him 
as  a  little  active  man,  very  low  in  suture,  shortsighted,  fair 
complex) on ed,  towards  fifty  years  old.  [J/ocJrjr's  Sfemoirt.  p. 
-232.]  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Henderson  of  Fordel,  in  Fife,  baronet, 
without  issue,  and,  secondly,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton,  Lord  Pressmennan,  sister  of  John,  second  lord 
Belhaven,  and  by  her  he  had  fire  sons,  Walter,  and  Robert, 
who  both  succeeded  to  the  title;  John,  an  advocate;  James, 
who  died  at  sea;  and  Hugh;  and  four  daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  Walter,  sixth  Lord  Blantyre,  was  bom  1st 
February  1083.  He  took  the  oaths  and  bis  seat  in  the  Scot* 
parliament  6th  August  1704,  and  strenuously  opposed  the 
union,  adhering  to  all  the  protests  against  it.  At  the  general 
election  in  1710  be  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  ol 
the  Scottish  peerage.    He  died  at  London,  23d  June  1713. 

His  brother,  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Blantyre,  was  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  fort  major  of  Fort  St.  Philip  in  Minorca. 

!  when  the  title  devolved  upon  him.  He  died  at  IjcnnoxJove, 
a  seal  of  the  family  in  Haddingtonshire,  17th  November  1743. 

.  He  married,  first,  Lad*  Helen  Lyon,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  earl  of  Strathmorc,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died 
young;  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William 
Hay  of  Dnmiinelxier,  brother  of  the  first  marquis  of  Tweed- 
ilule,  and  by  her  he  had  six  son*;  Walter,  William.  Alexander, 
who  all  succeeded  to  the  title;  John,  diet)  unmarried;  James, 
captain  in  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Guild- 
ford, in  North  Carolina,  15th  March,  1781;  and  Charles,  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  company,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  particularly  mentioned  in 
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Dirom's  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  India.  1792.  aa  giving 
efficiency  to  the  measures  of  Lord  Comwalli*  in  his  campaign 
against  Tippoo;  arid  fnur  daughters. 

Walter,  eighth  I.ord  Blantyre,  resided  much  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  died  unmarried  at  Paris  21st  May  1751,  in  the 
2.5th  year  of  his  ag>\  Contemporary  accounts  represent  him 
as  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  accomplished  manners, 
*nd  amiable  character,  and  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1751 
are  two  poetical  tributes  to  his  memory. 

His  next  brother,  William,  ninth  Lord  Blantyre.  was  a 
clonel  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland.  He  died,  un- 
married, at  Erskine,  lf-th  January  1776. 

Alexander,  tenth  Lord  Itlantyre,  on  succeeding  to  the  title, 
went  to  reside  at  Erskine  bouse,  in  Renfrewshire,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  family.  "  He  had,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Old  Statistical  Account  of  that  parish  (vol.  xix.  page  63), 
"  for  a  number  of  years  before  that  time,  been  engaged  in  a 
course  of  practical  fanning  in  East  Lothian,  in 
nf  which  he  had  not  only  acquired  an  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  agricujturc,  but  was 
able  to  descend  into  detail,  and  to  direct  and  oversee  every 
minute  operation."  He  died  at  Clifton,  5th  November,  1783. 
He  had  married  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Patrick  Lindsay  of  Eaglescairnic,  Haddingtonshire,  an  ancient 
liranch  of  the  noble  family  of  Halyburton,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter, born  26th  December  1775.  married,  5th  October  1800,  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart,  minister  of  Bolton,  and  four  sons, 
vi*.,  Robert  Walter,  who  succeeded  to  the  title;  Patrick, 
who  inherited  Eaglescairnic,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  19th 
regiment  of  foot;  William,  captain  in  the  1st  regiment  of 
foot-guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  who  served 
in  the  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799;  and  Charles,  barrister- 
at-law. 

Robert  Walter,  eleventh  Lord  Blantyre,  was  horn  10th 
June  1777,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  army,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  Sd  regiment  of 
fuot-guards  in  1795-  He  was  afterwards  captain  in  the  3l>i 
regiment  of  foot,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  42d. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  a  compa- 
nion of  the  Bath.  He  served  in  Holland  in  1799.  in  Egypt  in 
1801,  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Stuart,  in  the  expedition  to 
r..morania  and  Zealand  in  1807,  and  with  I>ord  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1809.  At  the  general  election  of 
1806,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  peerage.  He  was  for  some  time  lord-lieutenant  of 
Renfrewshire.  After  having  escaped  tho  dangers  of  many  a 
bloody  battle-field,  his  lordship  was  accidentally  shot  by  a 
muxket  ball  when  looking  from  the  window  of  hb>  hotel  dur- 
ing the  commotion*  at  Brussels,  22d  September,  1830.  He 
married  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Rodney, 
grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Lird  Rodney,  by 
w  hom  he  had  six  sons  and  live  daughters.  His  eldest  son. 
Alexander,  died  young  in  1814,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  Charles  Waller,  twelfth  I>ord  Blantyre,  bom  21st 
December  18t8.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  He  married,  4th  October,  1843,  Lady  Evelyn  Leve- 
•on-Gower,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
has  issue  a  son,  Hon.  Walter  Stuart,  born  at  Erakino  House 
in  1851,  and  several  daughters. 

BOECE,  BOEIS,  BOYCE,  or  BOETIIIUS, 
Hector,  a  celebrated  historian,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
dee about  1465,  or,  aa  other  acconnts  say,  1470. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  who 


had  possessed  the  barony  of  Panbride,  or  Balbride, 
in  Forfarshire,  since  the  reign  of  David  the  Second. 
From  the  place  of  his  birth  he  had  the  appellation 
of  Dcidonauus,  being  so  styled  in  the  edition  of  his 
history  published  by  Ferrerius.  After  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native  town, 
and  studying  for  some  time  at  Aberdeen,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Having  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and 
history,  he  was  in  1497  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  Montagu  in  that  uni- 
versity. Amongst  other  eminent  persons  with 
whom  he  there  became  acquainted  was  Erasmus, 
who  maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  and 
who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  styles  him  "a  man  of 
an  extraordinary  happy  genius,  and  of  great  elo- 
quence." 

On  the  erection,  in  1500,  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  by  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  Bocce  was  by  that  prelate  invited  back  to 
Scotland,  and  appointed  principal  of  the  new  uni- 
versity, in  which  he  was  also  professor  of  divinity. 
His  sub-principal,  William  Hay,  also  a  native  ot 
Forfarshire,  and  his  follow-stttdcnt  at  Dundee  and 
Paris,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  college.  His 
brother,  Arthur  Bocce,  chancelloi  of  the  cathedral 
of  Brechin,  was  splinted  professor  of  canon  law, 
and  June  22d.  1535,  became  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session.  His  talents  and  high  reputation  tend 
ed  very  much  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
institution.  Besides  being  principal  of  the  college, 
Bocce  was  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  rector  of  Ty- 
rie,  in  the  same  county.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Elphinstone,  in  1514,  Boece  wrote  his  life  in  La- 
tin, with  thoso  of  his  predecessors  in  the  sec  of 
Aberdeen.  This  work,  published,  under  the  title 
of  '  Episcoporom  Murthlacensinm  et  Abcrdonen- 
sittm,'  at  Paris  in  4to  in  1522,  has  been  reprint- 
ed by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Murthlack  in  Banff- 
shire was  originally  the  scat  of  the  bishops,  before 
it  was  removed  to  Aberdeen ;  which  accounts  for 
the  title  of  the  work.  He  next  wrote,  also  in  La- 
tin, his  more  celebrated  work,  the  History  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  a  copious  geographical 
description  of  the  country.  This  work  first  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1526,  under  the  title  of  '  Scoto- 
rnm  Ilistoria  ab  illius  Gcntis  Origine.'   The  first 
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edition  contained  seventeen  books,  and  ended 
with  the  death  of  James  the  First.  Another  edi- 
tion, containing  the  eighteenth  book,  and  part  of 
the  nineteenth,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
reign  of  James  the  Third,  was  published  in  1574 
by  Joannes  Fcrrerius,  a  Piedmontese,  who  had 
resided  several  years  in  Scotland,  and  who  added 
au  appendix  of  thirty-five  pages.  It  was  printed 
at  Lausanne,  and  pnhlished  at  Paris.  Boece's 
History  was  translated  into  the  Scotch  language 
for  the  benefit  of  James  the  Fifth,  by  John  Bel- 
leudcn,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  as  already  stated  in 
the  life  of  that  author.  A  metrical  version  of  it, 
containing  about  seventy  thousand  lines,  done  by 
some  one  whose  name  has  not  been  ascertained,  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cam^ 
bridge.  In  1527  James  the  Fifth  bestowed  upon 
Bocce  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  Scots  yearly,  to 
be  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  Aberdeen  out  of  the  royal 
casualties,  until  the  king  should  promote  him  to  a 
benefice  of  a  hundred  merks  Scots  of  yearly  value. 
This  benefice  was  the  rectory  of  lyric,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  In  1528  Boecc  took  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
Burgh  Records  of  that  city,  under  date  5th  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  that  on  this  occasion  the  ma- 
gistrates voted  him  n  present  of  a  tun  of  wine 
when  the  new  wines  should  arrive,  or  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  Scots,  "  to  help  to  by  him  bonatis, 
quhilk  of  thame  he  thinkis  nutist  expedieut,  at  his 
awin  plesour.  And  the  said  connsail  to  convcin 
this  day  cftcmownc,  in  the  prowest  innis,  to  sc 
and  devise  quhar  this  moiiy  sal  be  esiast  gotten." 
[Extract  from  Council  Register  of  Aberdeen  pub- 
lished for  the  Sliding  Club,  1398-1570,  p.  121.] 
Boecc  died  at  Aberdeen,  it  is  supposed,  about 
the  year  1536,  aged  about  seventy,  aud  was  bur- 
ied in  the  chapel  of  the  college,  near  to  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Elphinstono.  In  the  front  of  the  chapel 
is  his  coat  of  arms,  with  '  H.  B.  ob.  1536.'  His 
History  of  Scotland,  considering  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  pu- 
rity of  style,  bnt  his  credulity  aud  fondness  for  the 
marvcllons  detract  greatly  from  its  value,  aud  de- 
prive him  of  all  title  to  be  considered  an  authority. 
He  adopted,  without  inquiry,  and  without  even 
seeming  to  have  any  doubt  of  their  authenticity, 
the  fables  of  the  monastic  chroniclers  that  preced- 


ed him,  as  well  as  the  no  less  absurd  fictions  and 
traditions  of  his  own  age.  Some  writers  accuse 
him  of  having  invented  many  details  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  history ;  but  from  thus  charge  of  fabri- 
cation he  has  been  vindicated  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
in  his  biographical  introduction  to  Bellcnden's 
translation.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  having  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  a  truthful  history  of  his  own  times,  for 
his  falsehoods,  after  having  been  once  aud  again 
disproved,  come  up  again  fresh,  as  if  uncontradict- 
ed, to  garnish  the  tales  of  the  novelist,  the  tale- 
writer,  and  the  would-be  historian.  In  his  pri- 
vate character  Boece  is  described  as  having  been 
discreet,  generous,  affable,  and  courteous. 
Boece's  works  are* 

Vitas  Episcoporum  MurthUcensium  ct  Abenlonensiiuii 
Paris,  1522,  4to.  He  begins  at  Beanus  th«  first  bishop,  and 
ends  with  Gawin  Dunbar.  Reprinted  for  the  Bantiatvne 
Club.    Edinburgh,  1H25,  «o. 

Scotorura  Historic  a  prima  gratis  origins.  Libri  xvii.  per 
Jodocnm  Radium,  Aacensium.  Paris,  1526,  fol.  Scotoma: 
Historian  Libri  xix.  cum  continuatiunc  Johannis  Ferreri  Pe- 
demontani.  Paris,  1574,  fol.  A  rare  edition.  The  sum*. 
Paris,  1575,  1577,  fol.  In  Eng.  by  B.  Hollinshed.  Lund. 
1587,  fol.  The  same  translaatil  laitly  by  Halite  Johne  Bel- 
lcndcn,  Archcdcnc  of  Murray,  Channon  of  Roase;  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  richl  hie  richt  excellarjt  and  noble  Prince  James 
V.  of  that  name.  King  of  Scottis;  and  imprinted  in  Edin- 
burgh, be  Thomas  Davidson,  without  date,  fol.;  again  1536. 
1541,  this  translation  is  contained  in  17  books,  and  made 
from  the  first  edit,  of  Hector  Boethius,  at  Paris,  1626,  fol. 

Explicatio  quoruiidam  vueubulurum  nd  cognitionem  dialec- 
ticcs  conduccnsiuin,  ct  iutroductio  ad  logical  Aristotelia. 
Toleti,  1616,  Ito. 


Boot  i!,  Boao,  and  Booo,  varieties  of  a  surname 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  From  its  similarity,  as  used  in  the 
moat  ancient  families,  to  the  old  French  name  Ik  Bogw,  it  is 
probably  of  French  or  Norman  origin.  The  word  Bogue,  in 
old  Norman-French  and  Spanish,  signifies  a  mouth  (Bocca), 
and  is  used  in  Spanish  topography  to  dcarribe  a  narrow  chan- 
nel or  passage  of  water,  as  Boyue  Chito,  (little  month,)  in 
touisuina.  It  is  met  with  also  in  the  name*  of  a  few  places 
in  Scotland,  but  all  in  the  province  of  Moray ;  as  in  the  old 
residence  of  Bog  o*  Gight,  now  Gordon  Castle,  near  the  new 
or  small  mouth  of  the  Spey,  and  which  may  be  the  same  as 
Bogue  Chit' 1,  even  when  pronounced  in  modern  Spanish; 
Boat-of-Bog.  the  village  of  the  old  ferry  at  the  above  mouth 
or  channel  of  the  Spey ;  and  perliaps  the  water  of  Bogie  itaclf, 
which  is  not  so  much  a  river  as  a  mouth,  channel,  or  passage, 
l>y  which  the  two  streamlets  Craig  and  Corchinnan,  after  a 
short  course,  reach  tho  Doveron.  It  would  almost  appear 
from  this  nomenclature  as  if,  when  Malcolm  IV.  drove  oat 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Moray,  and  introduced  a  new 
colony  in  their  sU-ad,  that  these  latter  were  natives  of 
Toulouse  or  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 

as  it  was  for  having  served  under  Henry  II.  at  Toulouse,  and 
in  defence  of  that  people  against  the  king  of  France,  that  th» 
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Moravians  professed  to  have  rebelled  ng.iiuiit  him.  The  word  j 
ocean  in  English  in  dUanbogue,  to  discharge  by  ■  mouth.  I 
Embogue,  the  oppoiite  of  this  latter  word,  is  used  M  «  noun  in 
p»  old  writer  (Florian,  in  1613)  in  a  souse  so  similar  to  bog 
—which  originally  implied  not  a  soft  mud  but  a  body,  and 
oft  times  a  large  body,  of  water,  urithout  an  outlet— »s  to  sug- 
gest its  being  the  original  of  the  latter  term.  The  subject 
of  the  following  notice  is  the  only  individual  who  has  obtained 
I     •  place  in  Biography,  but  the  name  is  common  in  old  writings : 

BOGUE,  David,  the  iter.,  one  of  the  fathers 
-mil  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
was  bom  at  Hallydown,  parish  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  February  18,  1750.  Me  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  Bogue,  laird  of  Hallydown,  and 
Margaret  Swanston,  his  wife.  He  commenced  his 
classical  education  at  the  school  of  Eyemouth,  and 
afterwards  studied  for  the  church  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  dnc  lime  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  1771  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  as  usher 
in  an  academy  at  Edmonton ;  afterwards  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Hnmpstend,  and  ultimately  went 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  at  Camherwcll,  whom  he 
assisted  also  in  his  ministerial  duties.  He  subse- 
quently became  minister  of  an  Independent  chapel 
i  at  Gosport.  In  1780,  besides  his  clerical  charge, 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  tutor  to  an  institution 
in  that  town,  for  the  education  of  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  ministry,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dependent communion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
originated  the  design  of  a  grand  missionary  scheme, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society.  Soon  after  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  To  the  latter  body  he  contributed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  very  useful  publications.  In 
1796,  he  and  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Rev.  William  Innes  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  like  himself,  had  lefl  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  become  Independent  ministers,  agreed  with 
Robert  Haldanc,  Esq.  of  Airthrie,  who  sold  his 
estate  to  furnish  funds  for  the  purpose,  to  go  out 
to  India  to  preach  (he  gospel  to  the  natives.  The 
East  India  Company,  however,  refused  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  undertaking,  and  the  design  was  in 
consequence  abandoned  ;  providentially  for  them, 
as  a  massacre  of  Europeans  afterwards  took  place 
at  the  exact  spot  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  missionary  station,  where  a  seminary  was  to 
I. 

I  .  


]  have  been  built  for  the  education  of  missionaries 
In  1815  the  Senatns  Academicus  of  Yale  college. 
North  America,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Dr.  Bogue  was  in  the  practice  of  making 
an  annual  tour  to  the  country  in  behalf  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  In  one  of  these  journeys,  in 
which  he  had  been  requested  to  assist  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sussex  Auxiliary  Society,  he  became 
unwell  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goulty  of 
Brighton;  and  after  a  short  illness,  died  there, 
October  25, 1825,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  sem- 
inar)' of  missions  at  Gosport.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently amiable,  energetic,  and  pious  man,  and 
contributed  much  towards  a  revival  of  religious 
feeling  in  the  age  and  body  with  which  he  was 
connected.  His  history  of  Dissenters  is  written 
with  considerable  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  perse- 
cuting party,  as  he  called  them.  It  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  him.  that  before  his  death 
he  expressed  regret  for  the  harsh  manner  in  which 
he  wrote  respecting  some  members  of  the  English 
church.    His  works  are : 

Reasons  for  seeking  n  Repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  by  a  Dis- 
senter.   London,  1790,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
I>ondon,  1801,  8vo.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  the 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  languages. 

A  Catechism  for  the  u»e  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  French 
Empire;  from  the  French.    London,  1807, 12mo. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Promoters  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  Grammar  School,  Mill-hill.   Hendon,  1808. 
Discourses  on  the  Millennium. 

History  of  the  Dissenters,  from  the  Revolution  in  16H9,  to 
the  year  1*08;  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bennet.  1809,3 
vols.  8vo.    Land.  1812,  4  vols.  8vo.    Another  edition,  1833. 
Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grasomer ;  with  a  Preface.  1809. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  in  1733, 
Dr.  Bogue  contributed  several  powerful  articles  to  its  columns. 

Bo.nah.  a  surname.   See  Suri'LKHKST. 

BOffVFUWlCK,  Baron,  a  title,  st  present  dormant,  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  formerly  possessed  by  a  family  of  that 
name  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Douglas  is  of  opinion  that 
the  surname  is  local,  assumed  "  from  lands  of  that  name  on 
Borthwick  water,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk."  The  name  o( 
the  water  of  Borthwick.  like  that  ol  moat  streams  in  Scotland, 
is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  like  the  similar  one  of  Bor- 
thoc  in  Forfarshire,  is  also  of  British  Celtic  origin.  It  is 
said,  but  on  no  reliable  authority,  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
noble  house  of  Borthwick  was  one  Andreas,  a  son  of  the  lord 
of  Burtick  in  Livonia,  who  accompanied  Edgar  Athcling 
and  his  two  sifters,  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  and  Christina,  to  Scotland  in  1067,  and  obtain- 
ing possesaion  of  some  lands  in  this  country,  settled  here 
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His  posterity,  accordingly,  with  some  small  alteration  in  the 
spelling,  are  ■  la  led  to  hare  assumed  tbe  surname  of  Borth- 
wick, from  the  birthplace  of  their  progenitor.  The  territorial 
origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  by  far  the  more  probable  one. 

In  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Second,  Thomas  de  Borth- 
wick obtained,  probably  by  excambion,  or  exchange  with  his 
patrimony  of  Borthwidc,  some  lands  near  louder  in  Berwick- 
shire, from  Robert  Lander  of  Quarrel  wood,  and  in  that  of 
King  Robert  the  Second,  Sir  William  Borthwick  wait  posses- 
sor of  the  lands  of  Catkune  in  Edinburghshire,  as  appears  by 
a  charter  dated  in  1378.  These  lands  he  called  Borthwick 
after  his  own  name.  On  the  estate  of  Harvieston  in  the 
parish  of  Borthwick  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  castle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  old  castle  of  Catkune,  which  are 
traditionally  assigned  as  the  seat  of  the  family  before  it  be- 
came possessed  of  the  domain  of  Locherworth.  Previous  to 
their  assumption  of  the  title  of  Borthwick  of  that  Ilk,  they 
I  as  of  Catkune.  Legertwood,  and 


During  the  fifteenth 
Borthwick  had 
that  portion  of  Edinburghshire  which  now 


the  lords  of 
great  influence  in 
forms  the  parish 


of  Borthwick,  a  district  famed  for  its  romantic  scenery. 

The  first  Lord  Borthwick  was  Sir  William  Borthwick  of 
Borthwick,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First;  but  previous  to 
him  there  seems  to  have  been  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Borthwick,  occupiers  of  the  castle  of  Catkune.  A 
Sir  William  de  Borthwick  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Rymer 
m  his  Feeders,  vols.  8  and  9;  and  Douglas  (Peerage,  App. 
vol.  ii.  page  661.)  enumerates  several  grants  of  land,  charters, 
and  public  appointments  held  by  a  personage  of  this  name. 
About  1387  Sir  William  de  Borthwick  witnessed  a  charter  of 
James,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  of  the  barony  of 
Unimlanrig.  In  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  William 
de  Borthwick  obtained,  from  Margaret,  countess  of  Mar  and 
Angus,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ludniche  and  West 
ranachy  in  tbe  barony  of  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire.  In 
ber  and  November  1898  Sir  William  of  Borthwic  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  for  a  truce  and  the  liberation  of  prisoners,  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  at 
Haudenstank  and  Clochmxbanestane.  William  Bortbewyk, 
chivaler,  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  English  21st 
December  1400,  and  had  a  letter  of  safe  conduct  as  such  into 
England,  26th  April  HOI.  On  24th  August  1404,  William 
de  Borthwick,  miles,  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
English,  and  again  8lh  March  and  27th  August  1405.  On 
the  21st  of  September  the  same  year  William  de  Borthwick, 
miles,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  earl  of  Donglas,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Homildon.  On  27th 
April  1409.  a  safe  conduct  was  granted  to  William  de  Borth- 
wick de  Lidgcrtwood,  knight,  as  a  commissioner  from  Scot- 
lsnd  to  England ;  and  William  de  Borthwik,  miles,  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  English,  21st  April 
1410.  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  granted  a  charter,  dated  4  th 
June  of  that  year,  '  dilecto  nostro  Willielmo  de  Borthwick, 
ntih'ti,'  of  the  landi  of  Borthwic  and  Thoftootys  in  Selkirk- 
shire, on  the  resignation  of  Robert  Scott,  (probably  a  second 
excambion  by  which  he  resumed  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
family).  On  23d  May  and  24th  September  1411,  and  7th 
August  1413,  Sir  William  de  Borthwick  was  a  Commissioner 
for  treating  with  the  English.  William,  domiuus  de  Borth- 
wick, in  the  year  1421,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  return 
of  James  the  First,  when  it  was  proposed  that  his  Majesty 
should  visit  Scotland,  81st  May  of  that  year,  on  his  parole. 
A  safe  conduct  was  granted  to  William  de  Borthwic  de  eodem. 


miles,  to  pn-ceed  to  England  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  fu 
the  release  of  James  the  First,  12th  Msy  1423,  and  to  Wil- 
liam de  Borthwick,  doimnns  de  Heriot,  to  repair  to  that 
kingdom  to  meet  his  majesty,  18th  February  1424.  Williel- 
mus  Borthwick  ejnadaro.  miles,  was  one  of  the  jury  on  the 
trial  of  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  in  May  1425. 

Sir  William  Borthwick,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Borthwick, 
besides  his  son,  had  two  daughters ;  Janet,  married,  first,  to 
James  Douglas,  !>ord  Dalkeith,  and  secondly  to  George 
Crichton,  carl  of  Caithness.  The  second  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Oliphant. 

The  son  appears  to  have  been  created  Lord  Borthwick  be- 
fore 1430,-it  is  supposed  in  1424,-for  in  October  of  the 
former  year,  at  the  baptism  of  the  twin  sons  of  James  the 
First,  several  knights  were  created,  and  among  the  rest  Wil- 
liam, sou  and  heir  of  Ix>rd  Borthwick.  In  the  records  there 
is  no  patent  found  constituting  this  peerage.  Tbe  first  Lord 
Borthwick  was  one  of  tbe  substituted  hostage*  for  the  ran- 
som of  King  James  the  First.  He  was  sent  to  England  16th 
July  1425,  and  remained  there  till  9th  July  1427.  when  an 
order  was  issued  for  hia  liberation,  he  being  then  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  By  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal,  of  date  June  2,  1430,  he  obtained  a  license  from  James 
the  First,  to  build  a  castle  on  the  spot  called  the  Mote  of 
Lochwarret  or  Locherworth,  which  he  had  bought  from  Sir 
William  Hay.  In  the  description  of  Borthwick  parish  in  tbe 
new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  [vol.  i.  p.  162]  it  is 
stated  that  tbe  family  of  Hay,  afterwards  of  Tester,  ancestor 
of  the  Marquises  of  Tweeddale,  were  at  that  time  occupiers  of 
tbe  domain  of  Locherworth.  The  Borthwick*  and  the  Hart 
appear  to  have  thus  been  neighbours,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
relating  to  the  old  castle  of  Catkune,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  then  possessor  of  it,  of  the  Borthwick  family,  having  mar 
ried  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Hay,  the  Hays  consented  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  their  property  to  the  knight  of  Catkune. 
Another  version  of  the  tradition  is,  that  the  lady  belonged  to 
tbe  bouse  of  Douglas.  Lord  Borthwick  erected  a  stately 
castle  on  the  spot  indicated,  ai.d.  under  the  r.arne  of  Borth- 
wick  castle,  it  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  family,  giving 
its  name  to  tbe  parish  in  which  it  is  situated.  "  like  many 
other  baronial  residences  in  Scotland,  be  built  this  magnifi- 
cent |iile  upon  tbe  Tery  verge  of  his  own  property.  The  usual 
reason  for  choosing  such  a  situation  was  hinted  by  a  northern 
baron,  to  whom  a  friend  objected  this  circumstance  as  a  de- 
tect, at  least  an  inconvenience:  'We'll  briss  ymt'  (Anglic*, 
press  forward, J  was  the  baron's  answer;  which  expressed  the 
policy  of  the  powerful  in  settling  their  residence  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  domain*,  as  giving  pretext  and  opportunity 
for  making  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
William  de  Hay,  from  whom  Sir  William  Borthwick  had  sc- 
quired  a  part  of  Locherworth,  is  said  to  have  looked  with 
envy  u|K>n  the  splendid  castle  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  have 
vented  hia  spleen  by  building  a  mill  upon  tbe  lands  of  1  jttle 
Wherworth,  immediately  beneath  the  knoll  on  which  the 
fortress  was  situated,  declaring  that  the  lord  of  Borthwick,  in 
all  his  pride,  should  never  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  clack 
of  his  neighbour's  mill.  The  mill,  accordingly,  still  exists,  as 
a  property  independent  of  the  castle."  [ Provinciai  Antiquities, 
p.  200.]  The  first  Lord  Borthwick  died  before  1458.  He 
seems  to  have  been  cupbearer  to  William  St.  Clair,  earl  and 
prince  of  Orkney,  founder  of  Roslin  chapel,  who  maintained 
bis  court  at  Roslin  castle  with  regal  magnificence.  In  an 
aisle  of  the  old  church  of  Borthwick  may  still  bo  seen  two 
monumental  statues,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  of  this  lord 
Borthwick  and  his  lady.  His  lordship  is  in  full  armour, 
while  his  lady,  a  beautiful  female  figure,  with  a  gentle  and 
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ut  of  features,  appears  dressed  in  the  full  robes 
of  her  time.  He  left  two  sons;  William,  his  successor,  and 
John  de  Borthwiek,  who  acquired  th«  land*  of  Crookston,  in 
1446. 

William,  second  Lord  Borthwiek,  was,  in  1425,  in  the  life- 
time of  hia  father,  and  under  the  appellation  of  Willielmus  de 
Borthwiek,  junior,  ambassador,  with  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen 
and  Dunblane,  and  seven  others,  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
had  a  safe  conduct  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 13th  July  1459,  and  on  1st  September  that  year  he  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  them  at  Newcastle.  On  24th  September 
1461,  he  had  a  safe  conduct  as  an  ambassador  to  Kngland, 
and  on  5th  December  1463,  be  had  another.  lie  seems  to 
hare  died  about  1464.  He  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  and  three  sons, 
William,  third  Lord  Borthwiek;  Sir  Thomas  Borthwiek  of 
Colylaw,  and  Jam*  Borthwiek  of  CJlengt.lt. 

His  son,  William,  third  Lord  Borthwiek,  sat  in  parliament 
9th  October  1466,  and  14th  October  1467,  and  in  several 
subsequent  parliaments,  down  to  1505.  He  had  a  safe  con- 
duct as  ambassador  to  England  7th  August  1471,  and  aguin 
on  24th  August  1473.  Sir  William  of  Borthwic,  knight,  his 
•on,  appears  as  defender  in  an  action  of  debt,  4th  July  1476, 
when  judgment  waa  given  against  him.  Ix>rd  Borthwiek 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  pro  baronibns,  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  sat  down  at  Edinburgh  4th  October  1479.  WH- 

liam,  I  i  Borthwiek,  and  Sir  William  of  Borthwiek,  knight, 

his  son  and  heir,  had  a  judgment  in  their  favour  16th  October 
of  that  year,  and  of  the  same  date  Sir  William  of  Borthwiek, 
knight,  is  sole  defender  in  a  civil  suit.  On  20th  September 
1464,  Lord  Borthwiek  waa  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  treaty 
with  England,  [Firdera  xiL  p.  241,]  and  on  30th  September 
1497,  and  12th  July  1499,  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of 
a  treaty  with  tie  same  power.  [Ibid.  pp.  676  and  726.] 
The  third  Lord  Borthwiek  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
9th  September  1513.  He  married  Marynta  dc  Hope  I'ringle, 
or  Hoppringill,  as  it  was  spelled  in  those  days,  and  with 
several  daughters,  bad  two  sons,  William,  his  successor,  and 
Alexander  Borthwiek  of  Nenthorn. 

William,  fourth  Lord  Borthwiek,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  well  fortified,  with  the  important  charge  of  the 
infant  monarch,  James  the  Fifth.  He  set  his  seal  to  the 
treaty  with  England  7th  October  1517.  [Ibid.  xiiL  p.  600. J 
The  fourth  lord  died  in  1542.  He  had  married  in  1491, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Hay  of  Yester,  by 
whom,  besides  two  daughters,  he  had  two  sons,  the  master  of 
Borthwiek,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  John, 
fifth  lord. 

John,  fifth  I<ord  Borthwiek,  opposed  the  Reformation  in 
1560,  saying  that  he  would  believ-c  as  his  fathers  had  done 
before  him.  He  assisted  the  queen  regent  against  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  died  in  1565.  He  married  Lady 
Isabel  Lindsay,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  seventh  earl  of 
Crawford,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William,  sixth  l/wd  Borth- 
wiek, and  a  daughter,  Mariota,  married  to  Andrew  Hope 
Pringte  of  Galashiels.  Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to 
the  'ancient  religion,'  his  servants,  in  1547,  were  guilty  of  an 
insult  to  a  church  officer,  which  One  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected would  have  been  committed  at  Borthwiek  castle. 
I  be  incident,  whimsical  enough  in  its  way,  is  thus  related  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  published  his  authority  in  an  ex- 
trvct  from  the  Consistory  Register  of  St  Andrews :  "  In  con- 
sequence of  a  process  betwixt  Master  George  Hay  de  Minxeans 
»r.d  tli*  Lord  Borthwiek  letters  of  excommunication  had 


[bacalarms]  of  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  presented  these  letters 
to  the  curate  of  the  church  of  Borthw  iek,  requiring  him  to 
publish  the  same  at  the  service  of  high  mass.  It  seems  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
favourite  sport  of  enacting  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  a  species 
of  kignjiidct,  in  which  a  mimic  prelate  was  elected,  who,  like 
the  lord  of  Misrule  in  England,  turned  all  sort  of  lawful 
authority,  and  particularly  the  church  ritual,  into  ridicule. 
This  frolicsome  person,  with  his  retinae,  notwithstanding  of 
the  apparitor's  character,  entered  the  church,  seized  upon  the 
primate's  officer  without  hesitation,  and  dragging  him  to  the 
mill-dam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  compelled  him  to 
leap  into  the  water.  Not  contented  with  this  partial  immer- 
sion, the  Abbot  of  Unreason  pronounced  that  Mr.  William 
as  not  ret  sufficiently  bathed,  and  then-furs 
his  assistants  to  lay  him  on  his  back  in  the  stream, 
and  duck  him  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  perfect  manner. 
The  unfortunate  apparitor  was  then  conducted  back  to  the 
church,  where,  fur  his  refreshment  after  his  hath,  the  letters 
of  excommunication  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  steeped  in  a 
bowl  of  wine ;  the  mock  abbot  being  probably  of  opinion  that 
a  tough  parchment  was  but  dry  eating.  Langlands  was  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  letters,  and  swallow  the  wine,  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance,  that  if  any  more  such  letters  should  arrive 
during  the  continuance  of  his  office,  they  should  '  a'  gang  the 
same  gait'" 

William,  sixth  Lord  Borthwiek,  was  a  steady  friend  of 
Queen  Mary.  That  ill-fated  princess  occasionally  visited  the 
castle  of  Borthwiek,  and  at  last  took  refuge  in  it  with  Both- 
well,  when  they  were  nearly  surprised  by  the  party  of  Mur- 
ray and  Morton.  Bothwell  escaped  before  their  arrival,  and 
Mary  fled,  two  days  afterwards,  in  men's  apparel. 

Ix>rd  Borthwiek  married  Grizel,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm,  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  William,  master  of  Borthwiek,  who 
died  before  his  father,  and  James,  seventh  Lord  Borth- 
wiek. On  15th  January  1579-80,  Lady  Borthwiek  and 
her  two  sisters  were  made,  at  the  same  time,  the  subjects 
of  legal  prosecution  by  the  dominant  party,  on  account  ol 
alleged  gross  irregularity  of  life  and  manners.  As  none  of 
these  charges  were  established,  notwithstanding  the  predo- 
minance and  spite  of  the  prosecuting  party,  it  is  possible  they 
were  intended  merely  to  excite  the  popular  odium  against 
Lord  Borthwiek  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  as  supporters  of 
the  queen.  But  it  is  a  ssd  picture  of  the  state  of  Scotland  at 
the  time,  whether  we  can  suppose  the  accusations  to  be  true 
or  false,  [See  I'iicaim't  Criminal  Trials,  vol  i.  part  ii.  pp. 
83  and  84.] 

James,  seventh  Lord  Borthwiek,  married  Margaret  Hay, 
eldest  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Hay  of  Y ester,  December 
23,  1595,  he  was  charged,  with  sundry  other  persons,  "  under 
deadly  feud"  with  the  lairds  of  Craigmillar  and  Bass,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  King  and  Council  'at  Haliniidhous;'  and 
•  that  they  keip  thair  ludgeingis  eftir  thair  cuming.  quhill 
(till)  thay  be  speciiillie  sent  for,*  &c  At  his  apprehension 
for  not  obeying  this  order,  there  seems  to  hare  been  a  riot,  for 
on  15th  January  following,  John  Ualden,  dagmaker,  and 
others,  were  ordered  to  be  denounced  rebels,  for  not  answer- 
ing '  tuiching  the  riot  committit  be  thame  laitlie,  agania  the 
I'rovost  and  BailleU  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh,  in  thair  con- 
voy and  taking  to  wardo  of  James,  Urd  Borthuik.'  [Ibid. 
pp.  352  and  353.]  July  30,  1603,  Marion  Wardlaw,  spouse 
of  John  Kennedy,  gauntlet- maker  in  Edinburgh,  was  dilated 
of  '  Hit,  psirt,  red  and  counsall  of  the  murder  commiltit  I* 
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Williams  Boirthuik,  tutor  of  Boirthuik,  Jobnc  fioirthuik  his 
brother,  and  utbcriii,  thair  complices,  in  coming  to  James 
Fratnmia'  dwelling-house  in  the  Cannogait,  under  scylenue  of 
nycbt,  and  ftrykeing  of  him  nyne  straikis  in  the  body  and 
heid,  to  the  effusion  of  his  body,  and  levand  him  for  deid." 
[Ibid.  pp.  862,  853.  J 

The  seventh  lord  wiu  succeeded  by  his  son,  John,  eighth 
I.«rd  Borthvrick,  who  married  Lady  Ulias  Kerr,  fifth  daughter 
of  Mark,  first  earl  of  Lothian,  by  whom,  besides  a  daughter, 
he  had  a  son,  John,  ninth  Lord  Borthwick,  born  9th  February 
1616.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the  royal  cause  during  all  the 
time  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar  Borthwick 
castle  held  out  against  Cromwell  until  artillery  were  opened 
upon  it;  but  seeing  no  appearance  of  relief,  Lord  Borthwick 
surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  namely,  liberty  to  march 
out  with  his  lady  and  family  unmolested,  and  fifteen  days 
allowed  to  remove  his  effects.  Me  married,  23d  August  1649, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Kerr,  second  daughter  of  William,  third  earl 
of  Lothian,  bat  died  without  issue  in  1672. 

From  that  period  till  1762,  the  title  remained  dormant.  In 
1727,  Henry  Borthwick,  descendant  and  heir  male  of  Alex- 
ander I  With  wick  of  Nenthorn,  second  son  of  the  third  Lord 
Borthwick,  was  served  heir  male  in  general  of  William,  the 
first  lord  Borthwick,  and  in  1734,  he  voted  as  Lord  Borth- 
wick at  the  election  of  a  representative  peer,  and  continued 
to  do  so  at  all  the  subsequent  elections  till  14th  December 
1761,  when  the  House  of  Lords  made  an  order  on  him  and 
on  several  others  who  had  assumed  dormant  peerages,  not  to 
take  on  them  their  titles  until  the  same  should  be  allowed  in 
duo  coarse  of  law. 

Hie  above-mentioned  Henry  Borthwick  obtained  the  title 
in  1762,  by  decision  of  the  House  of  tarda,  and  was  the  tenth 
Lord  Borthwick.  He  married  at  Edinburgh  5th  March 
1770,  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Drummond  of  Broicb, 
in  Stirlingshire,  but  died,  without  issue,  at  Newcastle,  on 
bis  way  to  London,  6th  September  1772,  when  the  title  again 
became  dormant,  and  so  remains.  At  the  lime  of  his  death 
his  heir  male,  Archibald  Borthwick,  was  in  Norway.  In 
1807  his  claim  to  the  title,  which  was  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  opposed  by  John  Borthwick,  Esq,,  of  Crookston, 
as  descended  through  nine  generations  in  a  direct  male  line, 
from  John  de  Borthwick  of  Crookston,  second  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Borthwick.  Mr  Borthwick  of  Crookston  acquired 
the  property  of  Borthwick  castle  by  purchase.  He  married, 
in  1787,  Gruel,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Adinston,  K*q. 
of  Carcant,  and  h-ft,  at  his  decease,  a  sou  and  successor, 
John  Borthwick,  Esq.  of  Crookston  and  Borthwick  castle. 
Various  proceedings  have  taken  place  in  the  case  before  the 
House  of  I/htxU,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  decision. 

James  Borthwick  of  Stow,  a  cadet  of  the  Crookston  family, 
practised  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  and  deserves  notice  ah 
having  caused  the  disjunction  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons  from 
that  of  the  barbers,  which  previously  formed  one  corporation. 

A  view  of  Borthwick  castle  is  given  in  Grate's  Antiquities 
of  Scotland,  and  in  Billings'  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,  vol.  L  It  consists  principally  of  a  vast  square 
tower,  with  square  and  round  bastions  at  equal  distances 
from  its  base.  The  walls  are  thirteen  feet  thick  near  the 
bottom,  and  towards  the  top  are  gradually  contracted  to 
about  six  feet.  Besides  the  sunk  story,  they  are,  from  the 
adjacent  area  to  the  battlement,  ninety  feet  high,  and  if  the 
roof  is  included,  the  whole  height  will  be  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  The  great  hall  is  forty  feet  long,  and  so  high 
in  the  roof  that,  says  Kisbet.  "a  man  on  horseback  might 
turn  a  spear  in  it  with  all  the  ease  imaginable."  The  follow- 
ing is  t  woodcut  of  this  once  magnificent  structure  ■ 


The  master- gunner  of  James  the  Fourth  was  named 
Robert  Borthwick,  and  seven  great  cannons,  cist  by  him, 
called  the  seven  sisters,  were  taken  out  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  Of  this  person,  Balfour, 
in  his  Annals,  [vol.  i.  p.  232,]  under  the  year  1509,  has  the 
following  notice:  "This  reire,  the  king  entertained  one 
Robert  Borthwick,  qnho  foundit  and  caste  maney  pices  ol 
brasae  ordinance  of  all  sisscs,  in  Edinburgh  castle,  all  of  them 
having  this  inscriptions:  'Machina  sum  Sooto  Borthwick 
fabricate-  Roberto.* " 

Among  those  persecuted  by  Cardinal  Bethunc,  on  account 
of  their  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  was  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  who  was  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  court 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1540  for  heresy.  Thirteen  charges  were 
preferred  against  him,  but  in  particular  that  he  had  dispersed 
heretical  books.  Sir  John  tied  to  England,  and  not  appear- 
ing in  court  when  called,  the  charges  against  him  were  held 
as  confessed.  He  was  condemned  on  the  28th  May  to  be 
burnt  as  a  heretic;  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  effigy  was 
burnt  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Andrews,  and  all  men  were 
inhibited  from  harbouring  or  protecting  him.  Sir  John  was 
graciously  received  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  sent  by  him 
on  a  mission  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  con- 
cert a  confederacy  between  them,  in  defence  of  the  reformed 
religion 

BORTHWICK,  David,  of  Lochliill,  a  learned 
lawyer  and  judge,  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  before  which  time 
lie  was  usually  designated  "Air.  David  Borthwick 
of  Auldistone."  He  wag  one  of  the  nine  advocate- 
selected  by  the  court  of  session,  on  the  first  March 
154*J,  to  plead  "  befoir  thanic  in  all  actions  and 
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causes."  In  1552  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  I 
pnblic  commission  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
English  commissioners  on  border  affaire.  In  the  J 
Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen  we  find  the  following  ; 
entry  under  date  17th  August,  1562:  "The  said 
day,  the  prowest,  baillies,  and  counsell  ordanis 
Patre  Menses,  thesaurar,  to  send  Maister  Dauid 
Borthuik,  procuratour  for  the  toun  in  the  cause  of 
vnrandiae  mowit  aganis  thame  be  William  Forbes, 
to  defend  the  said  mater,  sax  pound  Scottis." 
[Extract*  from  Burgh  Record*  of  Aberdeen,  1398 
—1570,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  p.  346.] 
In  June  1564  he  was  counsel  for  the  magistrates 
and  town-council  of  Edinburgh  in  a  prosecution 
against  them,  and  in  May  1567,  as  counsel  for  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  he  took  instruments  of  Queen 
Mary's  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  him  and  his  ac- 
complices for  her  abduction  to  Dunbar,  which  her 
jnajesty  pronounced  in  court  on  the  12th  of  that 
month.  In  1573,  Borthwick  became,  with  Crich- 
ton  of  Elliock,  father  of  the  admirable  Crichtou, 
joint  king's  advocate,  when,  as  was  then  custom- 
ary, he  took  his  seat  as  a  lord  of  session.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of 
"  Ix>rd  Advocate."  The  salary  of  this  functionary 
at  that  period  was  forty  pounds  Scots  yearly,  and 
that  of  a  lord  of  session  amounted  to  abont  the 
same  sum,  considered  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
those  days.    Borthwick  died  in  January  1581. 

wick,  Haddington,  and  Fife,  in  which,  before  his 
death,  he  had  infeft  his  son  James,  whose  extra- 
vagance and  improvidence  caused  some  of  them  to 
be  sold  even  in  his  father's  lifetime.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  old  gentleman,  on  his  death- 
bed, to  exclaim  bitterly,  "  What  shall  I  say  ?  I 
give  him  to  the  devil  that  doth  get  a  fool,  and 
maketh  not  a  fool  of  him,"  a  saying  that  became 
proverbial,  as  David  Borth  wick's  testament  — 
tlaig  and  Brunton't  Senator*  of  College  of  Juttice. 

BOSTON,  Thoma3,  a  learned  theological  wri- 
ter, author  of  the  '  Fourfold  State,'  the  youngest 
of  seven  sons  of  a  small  landed  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunse,  was  born  in  that  town 
March  17,  1676.  His  father  being  confined  in  the 
prison  of  Dunse  for  nonconformity,  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  took  him  with  him  into  the  prison  to 
keep  him  company,  an  incident  which  left  a  deep 


I  impression  ou  his  mind.  He  received  the  usnal 
elements  of  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
]  bis  native  place,  and  in  1692  went  to  the  nni- 
:  vcrsity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  usual 
course  for  three  years,  and  entered  on  the  study  of 
divinity. ,  In  1696  he  taught  a  school  at  Glen- 
cairn  ;  and  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Aberlady,  a  boy  nine  years  of  age,  but 
was  enabled  to  attend  the  divinity  class  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  accompa- 
nied his  pupil  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Bruce  of 
Kennet  in  Clackmannanshire,  who  had  married 
the  boy's  mother,  where  he  remained  for  about  a 
year.  In  June  1697  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dunse  and  Chimside;  and  in 
September  1699  he  was  ordained  to  the  living  of 
Siraprin,  one  of  the  smallest  charges  in  Scotland, 
not  containing  in  his  time  above  ninety  examina- 
ble persons.  It  is  now  united  to  the  parish  of 
Swinton.  In  1700  he  married  Catherine  Brown 
of  Culross,  whom,  in  his  memoirs  of  himself,  he 
describes  as  "  a  woman  of  great  worth  ;  a  stately, 
beautiful,  and  comely  personage ;  of  bright  natu- 
ral parts ;  an  uncommon  stock  of  prudence,  and 
of  a  quick  and  lively  apprehension,  and  remarka- 
bly useful  to  the  country  side,  through  her  skill  in 
surgery."  About  this  time  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  book  which  proved  of  much  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  afterwards  occasioned  a  long  aud 
important  controversy  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
entitled  '  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  writ- 
ten by  Edward  Fisher,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1627.  It 
had  been  brought  into  his  parish  from  England  by 
one  of  his  parishioners,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
General  Assembly  held  under  Queen  Anne  in 
March  1703,  which  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the 
commissioner,  the  earl  of  Seafield,  while  discuss- 
ing an  overture  for  preventing  the  marriage  of 
protest uuts  with  papists.  In  May  1707  he  was 
translated  to  Ettrick,  then  one  of  the  wildest  par- 
ishes in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  imposition  of  the  abjura- 
tion oath,  1712,  be  was  one  of  those  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  who  refused  to  take  it 
This  oath  was  originally  proposed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  presbyterian  party  to  be  inserted  in  a  bill 
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granting  toleration  to  episcopalian  worship  in 
Scotland,  in  the  expectation  that  by  refusing  to 
take  it  the  indulgence  to  the  episcopalian  clergy, 
who  were  all  Jacobites,  would  be  nullified ;  but 
by  the  counter  policy  of  the  court  party,  it  was 
extended  to,  and  made  obligator)-  on,  presbyterian 
ministers  likewise.  Their  conscientious  objec- 
tions, however,  were  not  to  the  oath  itself,  but  to 
a  clause  in  it  recognising  the  act  of  succession, 
which  provided  that  the  successors  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  England— a  recognition  which  they 
deemed  inconsistent  with  their  principles.  To 
provide  against  the  worst,  Boston  made  over  to 
his  eldest  son  a  house  in  Dnnse,  which  be  had  in- 
herited fiom  his  father,  and  assigned  all  his  other 
goods  to  his  precentor,  John  Currie,  so  that  he 
might  elude  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  which  was  attached  to  the  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  within  a  certain  specified  time ;  but  the 
penalty  was  never  demanded.  Having  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
accents,  which  he  was  persnaded  are  the  key  to 
the  true  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  wrote  an 
*  Essay  ou  the  Hebrew  Accentuation,'  which  was 
not  published  till  1798,  when  it  was  brought  out 
nt  Amsterdam  under  the  care  of  the  learned  David 
Mill,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  His  4  Hnman  Natnre  in  its  Four- 
fold State"  was  at  first  brought  out  in  1720  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Robert  Wightman,  treasurer 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  prefixed  a  preface, 
and  added  many  of  his  own  emendations;  but 
these  Mr.  Boston  could  not  agree  to,  and  they 
were  omitted  in  the  second  edition.  Mr.  Boston 
died  May  20,  1782,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 
His  works  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  particu- 
larly his  'Fourfold  State.'  They  were  collected 
into  a  large  folio  volume  in  1768 ;  and  in  1773  his 
'  Body  of  Divinity,'  3  vols.  8vo,  was  published 
from  his  manuscripts.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  posthumous  pieces  is  the  'Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  Time,  and  Writings,'  written  by  himself,  and 
published  in  one  closely  printed  8vo  volume  in 
1776.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  and  by  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  whose  descendants  still 
remain  near  Ettrick. 
Mr.  Boston's  works  are . 


Human  Nmttuw  in  its  Fourfold  State :  Of  Primitive  Inte- 
grity subsisting  in  the  Parent*  of  Mankind  in  Paradise :  En- 
tire Depravation  subsisting  in  the  Unregencrate :  Begun  Re- 
pines* or  Misery  subsisting  in  all  Mankind  in  the  Future  i 
State.  In  several  Practical  Discourses.  First  published, 
1720.  Numerous  editions  since.  New  edition,  revised  bv 
the  Rev.  Michael  Boston,  the  Author's  grandson.  Falkirk, 
1784,  8vo. 

Collection  of  Sermons.    Edin.  1720. 

Tractatua  StigmologiouB  Hehneo-Rihlieus.  Cum  Prefs- 
tiona  D.  MilliL  Amst.  1738,  4to.  On  Hebrew  Accents.  A 
very  learned  production. 

Sermons  and  Discourses.    Edin.  1753,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Works,  from  the  Sacred  Re 
cords.    Edin.  1772,  12mo. 

The  Distinguishing  Character  of  True  Believers,  in  17  Dis- 
co tinea.    Edin.  1773,  12mo. 

Body  of  Divinity.    1773.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Ten  Fast  Sermona.    1773,  8vo. 

Four  Sermons  on  Sacramental  Occasions.    1773,  8vo. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
with  respect  to  Faith  and  Practice.  In  Sermons.  Edin. 
1773,  3  vols.  8va 

The  Christian  Life  delineated,  in  the  principal  time* 
thereof,  both  a-  (o  it-  ri«*  ati.l  t-r  I:i  2  Di.v..m>..r< 

Edin.  1775,  2  vol*.  12mo. 

A  View  of  this  and  the  other  World.    In  8  Discourses 
Edin.  1775,  8vo. 

Ten  Sermons,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Ground*  of  the  Lord's 
Controversy  with  this  (feneration. 

Sermon*  on  the  Method  of  Recovery  from  the  Ruins  of  the 
Fall,  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Sermon  on  the  Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  of  Ood  in  the 

on  the  Nature  of  Church  Communion.  Berw.  1785,  12mo. 
This  collection  contains  the  well-known  Sermon,  entitled, 
The  Crook  in  the  Lot. 

Memoirs  of  his  life,  Tune,  and  Writings,  divided  into  12 
periods    Written  by  himself.    Edin.  1776,  8vo. 

BOSTON,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Relief  church,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  April  3,  1713.  He  seems  to  have  been 
very  early  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious 
impressions,  and  having  made  choice  of  the  min- 
istry, he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  only  niueteen  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died,  and  though  his  course  of 
theological  6tudy  was  not  completed,  so  great  were 
his  attainments,  and  such  was  the  desire  of  all 
parties  that  he  should  succeed  his  father  in  the 
parish  of  Ettrick,  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  earlier  than  the  laws  of  the  church  al- 
lowed. His  gifts  as  a  preacher,  ^  are  told,  soon 
won  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation.  Mr. 
Bogue  of  Gosport,  who  often  heard  him,  when  he 
was  in  his  prime,  declared  that,  next  to  White- 
field,  Thomas  Boston  was  the  most  commanding 
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preacher  he  had  ever  heard.  From  Ettrick,  he 
was,  after  several  years,  translated  to  Oxnaui,  a 
few  miles  from  Jedburgh.  Mr.  Boston  enter- 
tained strongly  his  father's  sentiments  as  respects 
some  features  of  the  national  establishment,  being 
opposed  to  patronage  and  a  friend  of  free  coinmu- 
uion,  and  even  In  the  height  of  his  popularity  he 
planned  a  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
different  from  that  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  Erskines.  On  this  account  he  was  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  party,  and  in  1751  a  competing  call 
to  Dundee  in  his  favour  was  rejected  as  informal, 
the  magistrates,  with  whom  the  patronage  rested, 
having  named  another  candidate.  In  1755,  a 
vacancy  took  place  in  the  church  of  Jedburgh, 
and  the  people  were  anxious  for  Mr.  Boston  to  be 
their  minister.  The  church,  however,  was  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  a  presentation  was 
granted  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Bonar,  minister  at 
Cockpen  ;  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  to  his 
settlement  that,  on  the  case  being  carried  to  the 
Assembly,  the  Lord  Advocate  deemed  it  wise  to 
depart  from  the  presentation.  Mr.  Douglas  of 
Keninore,  who  was  still  more  unpopular,  was  next 
presented  to  the  vacant  charge,  and  as  the  Assem- 
bly of  May  1757  peremptorily  ordered  his  settle- 
ment to  be  proceeded  with,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
part  of  the  townspeople,  to  separate  from  the 
established  church,  and  have  the  minister  of  their 
choice.  They,  therefore,  sent  Mr.  Boston  a  call 
to  be  their  minister,  which  he  accepted  of,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  six  months,  a  place  of  worship 
was  built  for  him  in  the  town  of  Jedbnrgh.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  established  presbytery  in  that 
town,  on  the  7th  December  1757,  he  formally  de- 
mitted  his  charge  of  Oxnam,  giving  his  reasons 
for  taking  this  step,  and  two  days  thereafter  he 
was  inducted  into  the  new  church  built  for  him  at 
Jedburgh,  when  at  least  two  thousand  people  were 
present :  on  which  occasion  the  bells  were  rang, 
and  the  magistrates  and  council,  in  their  robes  of 
office,  walked  in  procession  to  the  meeting-honse. 
Ilia  admission  was  performed  by  Mr.  Roderick 
Mackenzie,  an  Independent  minister  from  Eng- 
land, who  was  shortly  to  accept  a  charge  in  the 
same  way,  at  Kigg  in  Ross-shire.  After  his  in- 
duction Mr.  Boston  preached  to  crowded  audien- 
ces, and  persons  from  a  great  distance  formed  a 


considerable  portion  of  his  congregation.  At  his 
first  dispensation  of  the  sacrament,  the  concourse 
of  people  was  very  great.  It  took  place  in  the 
open  air  on  a  little  holm  called  the  Ana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jed,  and  dose  by  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh. The  scene  was  august  and  most  impres- 
sive. A  touching  incident  marked  his  second  dis- 
pensation of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had  invited 
to  assist  him  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie  of  Dunferm- 
line, who,  in  1752,  when  minister  of  Carnock,  had 
been  deposed  for  not  obeying  an  order  of  the  Gen-  j 
eral  Assembly  to  attend  at  the  induction  of  an  un- 
popular minister  to  the  chnrch  of  Inverkeithiiig. 
"  Mr.  Gillespie,"  says  Dr.  Siruthers,  in  his  History 
of  the  Relief  Chnrch,  "  acceded  to  his  request. 
It  was  not  so  easy  travelling  then  as  now  between 
Dunfermline  and  Jedburgh.  On  Saturday  he  did 
not  arrive ;  on  Sabbath  moruing  he  was  not  come. 
Boston  went  to  the  church,  where  the  sacrament 
was  to  be  dispensed  by  him,  alone.  A  whole 
day's  services  were  before  him ;  and  taking  stran- 
gers along  with  his  own  congregation,  (aged  per- 
sons report  that)  1 ,800  would  at  times  communi- 
cate with  him.  During  the  morning  prayer,  Mr. 
Boston  heard  the  pulpit  door  open,  and  a  foot 
come  gently  in  behind  him.  It  was  then  the  ens- 
tom  for  the  assistant  minister  to  go  to  the  pulpit 
during  the  action  sermon.  He  conld  scarcely  be 
deceived  as  to  his  visitant.  His  prayer  was  speed- 
ily drawn  to  a  close.  Turning  round— if  iwu  Mr. 
GiUetpie.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation, 
whose  feelings  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  he  gave  him  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come. From  this  time  forward  they  followed 
joint  measures  for  promoting  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  affording  relief  to  oppressed 
parishes,  though  they  did  not  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  regular  presbytery  till  three  years 
afterwards."  It  was  on  the  22d  October,  1761, 
at  Colingsburgh  in  Fife,  that  Messrs.  Boston  and 
Gillespie,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collier  of  Colings- 
bnrgh,  and  representative  elders  from  the  three 
churches  of  Jedburgh,  Dunfermline,  and  Coliugs- 
burgh,  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery  for 
the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christ- 
ian privileges.  The  Relief  church  gradually  ex- 
tended throughout  Scotland  till  1847,  when  it  was 
united  to  the  Secession  church,  and  both  together 
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now  fonr.  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  Mr. 
Ronton  died  in  1767.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  essays,  two  of  which  were  published  by 
his  sou  after  his  death,  as  well  as  of  some  well- 
written  prefaces  to  religions  reprints. — Strutters' 
History  of  the  Relief  Church. 

Bosweli,  originally  Botr  'Jlt.  or  Batrile,  a  surname  of  French 
extraction  which  is  found  in  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Sieur  de  Boarille.  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  had  a  considerable  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Hatting*.  It  is  derived  in  Scotland 
from  a  branch  of  the  English  Bosvilea.  who  settled  in  North 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Fire),  mid  soon  spread  into 
different  parts  of  the  country.  So  connection  can  be  trace. I 
betwixt  this  name  and  that  of  St.  Boswell's,  a  parish  in  Rox- 
burghshire, for  it  is  ascertained  that  that  place  took  its  name 
from  a  monk  of  .Melrose,  called  Boisel  a  diaciple  of  St.  Cuth- 
btrt,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  of  the  parish,  and 
died  many  centuries  before  the  Bastilles  arrived  in  Scotland. 

Robert  Bosville,  the  ancestor  of  the  Boswells  of  Balmuto, 
in  Fife,  appears  to  have  been  much  about  the  court  of  King 
William  the  Lion.  In  a  charter  of  that  monarch  to  Wiilinm 
Hay  of  Enrol  in  1188  he  is  a  witness,  as  he  is  in  another  char- 
ter of  the  same  prince  confirming  a  donation  to  the  religious  at 
Coldstream,  in  or  before  1200.  His  name  also  appears  in 
many  other  charters  of  the  same  king.  He  was  proprietor  of 
the  lands  of  Oxmuir  and  others  in  Berwickshire,  which  were 
afterwards  called  Boswell's  lands,  from  his  name.  This  Ro- 
bert Bosville  wad  the  father  of  Adam  de  Bum  ilk'  de  Oxinnir, 
tc..  who  is  mentioned  in  an  obligation  of  Philip  de  I^chore, 
the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second 
(1230).  His  son  a:sd  successor,  Roger  de  Bosville,  got  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Oxmuir  from  that  monarch.  Roger's 
son,  William  de  Bosville  of  Oxmuir,  &c,  was  witness  in  a 
donation  to  the  monastery  of  Soltray  by  Bernard  de  Houden, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Third.  In  1292  this 
William  de  Bosville  was  compelled,  with  other  Scottish  barons, 
to  snbmit  to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  when  he  overran 
Scotland  with  his  armies,  and  in  1296  he  was  again  forced  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  English  king.  His  son.  Richard  Bosville 
of  Oxmuir.  besides  his  estate  in  Berwickshire,  was  proprietor 
of  other  lands  near  Ardrossan  in  Ayrshire,  as  appears  by  • 
charter  under  the  great  seal  from  King  Robert  the  Bruce, 
about  1320.  He  left  two  sons,  William  and  Roger.  William, 
the  eldest,  the  last  of  the  Boswelts  of  Oxmuir,  is  mentioned 
aa  a  witness  in  charters  of  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso 
in  1330,  and  again  in  1345.  In  a  donation  to  the  monastery 
of  Dryburgh,  William  de  Bosville,  designed  'aldermanus  de 
Roxburgh,'  is  a  witness,  in  1338. 

Roger  de  Bosweli,  second  sou  of  Richard  of  Oxmuir,  was 
the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  Fife.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  King  David  Bruce,  he  married  Mariota,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William  I^ochore  of  that  ilk,  knight, 
with  whom  he  got  the  half  of  the  barony  of  Anchterderran  in 
that  county.  His  son.  John  de  Bosweli,  succeeded  him  in  all 
his  land*.  In  1365  he  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  England, 
from  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  returned  the  following 
year.  John  de  Bosweli  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Melville  of  Cainibee.  His  son.  Sir  William  Bosweli, 
was  one  of  the  judges  in  a  perambulation  of  the  lands  of 
Kirkncss  and  Locbore.  Ho  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  Umphryd  Jerdan  of 
Applegirth,  with  whom  he  got  some  lands  in  the  constabu- 


lary of  Kinghorn.  His  son.  Sir  John  Bosweli,  the  first  de- 
signed of  Bslgregie,  obtained  the  barony  of  Balmuto,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mariota,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Glen,  to  whom 
it  had  previously  belonged. 

This  Sir  John  Boswrll,  the  first  of  Balmuto,  died  before 
1430,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David,  who  married  first, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith,  by  whom, 
besides  six  daughters,  he  had  two  sons,  David,  his  heir,  and 
Robert,  parson  of  Auchterderrau,  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
learning,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  years 
David,  the  father,  took,  for  his  second  wife,  Isabel  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wemyas  of  Rirea,  relict  of  David  Hay  uf 
Naughton,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  Isabel,  married  in 
1488  to  Thomas  Lundin,  junior,  of  that  ilk. 

David,  the  elder  son,  had  a  charter  under  the  great  seal 
from  King  James  the  Second,  of  his  father's  lands  of  (Jlas- 
mont,  in  Fife,  dated  4th  November  1458,  after  which  he  was 
designed  of  Glasmont  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wemyss 
of  that  ilk,  he  had  two  suns  and  two  daughters.  David,  the 
elder  son,  predeceased  his  father.  Alexander,  who  was  after- 
wards knighted,  succeeded  to  the  estate  uf  Balmuto.  By  his 
second  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Sinclair,  daughter  of  William, 
earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  whom  he  married  in  1480,  he 
had  five  sons,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Boswells  of  Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire, 

Sir  Alexander  Bosweli  uf  Balmuto,  the  surviving  sou  by 
the  first  marriage,  was  in  great  favour  with  King  James  the 
Fourth,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 
together  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Bosweli  of  Auchinleck 
■ad  were  both  left  with  their  royal  master  among  the  slain. 

His  ehlest  son,  David  Bosweli  or  Balmuto,  was  held  in 

King  James  the  Sixth,  from  all  of  whom  be  had  several 
friendly  and  familiar  letters.  He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the 
public  transactions  of  his  time,  and  died.  8th  May,  1682,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  ol 
Sir  John  Moncrieffof  that  ilk,  by  whom  he  had  ten  sons  and 
ten  daughters.  George,  his  ninth  son.  was  chirurgeon  to 
King  James  the  Sixth.  His  youngest  son  was  parson  ot 
Auchterderran,  and  wrote  a  genealogical  history  of  the  family 
of  Balmuto. 

David,  bis  eldest  son,  designed  of  Glasmont,  wss  killed,  in 
the  lifetime  of  bis  father,  with  his  brother  Robert,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pinkie  in  1547,  leaving,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  David  Wemyss  of  that  ilk,  an  infant  son.  Sir  John 
Bosweli,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  St  Monance.  Sii 
John  had  four  sons  and  ten  daughters,  and  died  in  1610.  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  excellent 
parts  and  a  great  favourite  with  James  the  Sixth,  from  whom 
he  had  many  friendly  letters.  By  one  of  these  it  appears  that 
he  had  lent  bis  majesty  one  thousand  merks,  a  little  before 
the  arrival  of  his  queen  from  Denmark;  a  favour  which  is 
acknowledged  in  a  kind  letter  from  the  king  to  Balmuto, 
dated  at  Falkland,  2d  September.  1589.  At  the  baptism  of 
Prince  Henry  in  1594  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
on  him  and  on  his  eldest  son  by  the  king.  Besides  several 
baronies  of  lands  bestowed  on  his  younger  sons,  and  consider- 
able portions  given  to  his  daughters,  on  their  marriage,  he  left 
a  good  estate  to  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Bosweli.  The  lattei 
married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scott  of  Balweary,  an.' 
had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  Robert  Bosweli,  his  fiftl 
son.  a  major  of  horse  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  the  First 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651. 
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David  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded,  before 
ibe  Tear  IG40.  He  married  Nicholas,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Young  of  Seaton,  afterwards  of  Auldbar,  eleemosinary  to  King 
James  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  had  fire  Bona  and  seven  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son,  David,  was  succeeded,  toon  after  1667, 
by  bis  son.  also  named  David.  The  eldest  son  of  the  latter, 
Andrew  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  by  his  extravagance,  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  estate  of  Balmuto, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1722,  he  sold  it  to  his  kinsman,  John 
Boswell,  second  son  of  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  and  his  heirs  the  coal  and  all  below  ground, 

of  the  BoaweUs  of  Balmuto,  enjoyed  no  part  of  the  estate, 
except  the  coal,  &c 

The  estate  of  Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire,  was  bestowed  by 
James  tbe  Fourth  on  Thomas  Boswell,  eldest  son  of  David 
Boswell  of  Balmuto,  by  Lady  Margaret  Sinclair,  as  above- 
mentioned,  he  being  held  in  high  estimation  by  that  monarch. 
He  wns  slain  at  Hodden,  9th  September,  1518.  By  his 
wife,  AnnabelU,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun, 
he  had  an  only  son,  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  Tbe  Utter 
married  Lady  Janet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James,  first  earl 
of  Arran,  progenitor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  John,  who  was  twice  married,  first,  to 
Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  Hobert  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  progeni- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Camwath,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons, 
James,  bis  lieir;  John  or  Mungo,  who  received  from  his  father 
the  lands  of  Duncansmuir,  and  was  progenitor  of  the  Bos- 
welts  of  Craigston;  and  Robert;  secondly  to  a  daughter  of 
the  lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William, 
n  ho  obtained  tbe  estate  of  Knockroon. 

July  2,  3,  and  4,  1600,  James  Boswell,  fiar  or  younger  of 
Auchinleck,  and  several  other  persona,  were  indicted  for  abid- 
ing from  the  Raid  of  Dumfries,  ordained  to  have  convened 
with  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  in  the  previous  September.  A 
variety  of  procedure  took  place  in  this  and  other  similar 
cases,  when  some  of  the  parties  were  fined,  others  discharged, 
Ac.  James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  was  one  of  the  prolocu- 
tors, or  counsel,  for  John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  when  put  on 
bis  trial  for  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean, 
June  24,  1602. 

James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  eldest  son  of  John,  married 
Marion  Crawford,  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  family  of  Kcrsc, 
and  had  six  sons  and  several  daughters.  His  three  youngest 
sons  entered  the  service  of  GusUvus  Adolpbus,  and  after  fight- 
ing in  his  wars  settled  in  Sweden,  where  their  posterity  still 
exists.  He  died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest 
son,  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wallace  of  CaimhilL  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughters.  David  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  merks  for 
refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  He  died  in  1661,  having  set- 
James  Boswell,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Cunning- 
name  of  Gleng&rnock.  HU  son,  David  Roswell  of  Auchin- 
leck, tbe  successor  to  his  uncle,  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
James  Hamilton  of  Dalxiel),  by  whom,  besides  three  daugh- 
ters, he  had  James  his  heir,  and  Robert,  a  writer  in  Edin- 
burgh, win),  by  great  diligence  in  his  profession,  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Balmuto  in 
Fife,  from  his  kinsman,  Andrew  Boswell,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  son  of  this  Robert,  Claud  Irvine  Boswell,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Balmuto.  He  was  bom  in  1742,  and  being 
educated  for  the  bar,  passed  advocate,  2d  August,  1766.  In 
1780  be  was  appointed  sheriff-depute  of  Fife  and  Kinross, 
•nd  in  1798  he  became  a  lord-of -session,  under  the  title  of 


Lord  Balmuto.  He  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  Janu- 
ary 1822,  and  died  suddenly  22d  July  1824.  He  had  mar- 
ried, in  1783,  Miss  Anne  Irvine,  who,  by  the  death  of  her 
brother  and  grandfather,  became  heiress  of  Kincoussie.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  above  named  David  Boswell  of  Auch- 
inleck, James  Boswell,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  estate,  was 
a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day.  He  married,  in  1704, 
I  july  Elizabeth  Bruce,  daughter  of  Alexander,  second  earl  of 
Kincardine,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz., 
Alexander,  his  heir,  afterwards  Lord  Auchinleck ;  John,  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  censor  of  tbe  royal  college  of  physicians  in 
Edinburgh;  and  Veronica. 

Alexander,  tbe  elder  SOD.  succeeded  to  Auchinleck  on  lib 
father's  death  in  1748.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
became  a  lord  of  session  and  justiciary.  He  was  a  sound 
scholar,  a  respectable  and  useful  country  gentleman,  and  an 
able  and  upright  judge.  On  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in 
1756,  in  compliance  with  Scottish  custom  he  assumed  the 
distinctive  title  of  Lord  Auchinleck.  He  married  Eupbemia, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Erslriue  of  Alva,  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Erskine  of  tbe  house  of  Mar,  and  had  James,  his  successor, 
tbe  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  a  memoir  follows ; 
John,  an  officer  in  the  army;  and  David  Boswell,  a  merchant 
for  ten  years  in  Valencia  in  Spain,  where  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Thomas,  instead  of  David,  the  Spaniards  having  a 
prejudice  against  that  name,  imagining  that  it  belongs  to  the 
hsted  race  of  the  Jews.  On  returning  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  the  Navy  Office,  and  was  for  twenty  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Prize  department  He  was  proprietor  of  Craw  ley 
Grange,  Buckinghamshire,  and  married  Anne  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Greeu,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
and  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Green,  baronet,  leaving,  at  his  de- 
cease, in  1826,  an  only  son,  Thomas  Alexander  Boswell  of 
Crawley  Grange. 

Of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and  James  Boswell,  the  two  sons 
of  tbe  biographer  of  Johnson,  notices  follow  in  their  order. 
Sir  Alexander  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821,  and  was  killed 
in  a  duel  in  1822,  with  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Dunearn,  arising  from 
a  political  dispute.  He  left  a  daughter,  married  in  1826  to 
Sir  William  Francis  Elliot,  baronet,  of  Stobs  and  Wells,  and 
a  son,  James,  who  succeeded  him,  born  in  December  1806, 
married  in  1830,  Jessie-Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery Cunningham*,  baronet,  with  issue  a  daughter.  Hav- 
ing no  sons,  and  Auchinleck  being  strictly  entailed  in  the 
male  line,  Sir  James  Boswell,  in  the  year  1851,  sought  to 
set  the  entail  aside,  on  tbe  ground  that  In  the  deed  of  entail, 
tbe  first  five  letters  (namely,  '  irred,')  in  the  word  '  irredeem- 
ably,' in  tbe  clause  fettering  tbe  right  of  sale,  were  written 
on  an  erasure,  of  which  no  notice  was  contained  in  the  test- 
ing clause.  In  consequence,  tbe  judges  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion declared  that  tbe  entail  under  which  Sir  James  Boswell 
held  tbe  lands  and  barony  of  Auchinleck  was  defective  as 
regards  the  prohibition  against  a  sale.  Notwithstanding  all 
tbe  care  and  anxiety  of  Lord  Auchinleck  and  his  son,  James, 
to  make  tbe  entail  as  stringently  binding  as  possible,  it  was 
thus  set  aside  on  the  ground  stated. 

Sir  James,  tbe  second  baronet,  was  a  deputv-lieutenant 
of  Ayrshire.  He  died  in  1857,  when  bis  title,  in  d«iault  of 
male  issue,  became  extinct. 

BOSWELL,  J  am  Ed,  the  friend  and  biographer 

of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  October  29, 

1740.   He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Bos- 

|  well  of  Auchinleck,  above  referred  to,  a  lord  of  sea- 
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sign  and  justiciary,  under  the  judicial  title  of  Lord 
Anchinleck.  il  •  mother  was  a  woman  of  exem- 
plary piety.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  partly  at  home  under  private  tuition, 
and  partly  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Mundell  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  afterwards  studied  civil  law  in  the 
universities  of  Ediuburgh  and  Glasgow ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  became  associated  with  several 
students  from  England.  This  society  confirmed 
his  preference  for  English  manners,  and  his  desire 
to  see  London,  which  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
say  was  originally  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Spectator.  In  1760  he,  for  the  first  time,  visited 
London,  which  he  calls  the  great  scene  of  action, 
of  ambition,  and  of  instruction.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  this  visit  he  used  afterwards  to  detail,  with 
that  felicity  of  narration  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markable, and  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson  advised  him 
to  commit  the  account  to  paper  and  preserve  it. 
Boswell  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  bar, 
but  he  himself  wished  to  obtain  a  commission  iu 
the  Guards.  Lord  Anchiuleck,  however,  having 
signified  his  disapprobation,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  In 
1762  he  revisited  London  a  second  time ;  and  the 
same  year  he  published  the  little  poem  entitled 
'The  Club  at  Newmarket,  a  Tale.'  In  1763  he 
went  to  Utrecht  to  attend  the  lectures  in  civil  law 
of  the  celebrated  German  Professor  Trotz.  When 
in  I-ondon  on  his  way  to  the  continent,  on  May 
16th  of  that  year,  he  had  "the  singular  felicity,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "of  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,"  for  whom  he  had  long  eutertained  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  remained  a 
whiter  at  Utrecht,  duriug  which  time  he  visited 
several  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  then  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  complete  the  education  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. Passing  from  Utrecht  into  Germany,  he 
pursued  his  route  through  Switzerland  to  Geneva, 
whence  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  having 
visited  in  bis  journey  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  and 
Rousseau  in  the  wilds  of  Nenfchatel.  He  conti- 
nued some  time  in  Italy,  where  he  met  and  associ- 
ated with  Lord  Mountstuart,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  his  '  Theses  Juridical  The  most 
remarkable  incident  in  his  tour  was  his  visit  to 
Corsica,  the  brave  inhabitants  of  which  were  then 


struggling  for  independence  with  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  Mr.  Boswell  travelled  over  every  part  of 
the  island,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  General  Pasquaie  de  Paoli,  in  whose  palace 
he  resided  during  his  stay  in  Corsica.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Paris,  whence  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1766,  and  soon  after  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Having 
endeavoured  to  interest  the  Administration  in 
behalf  of  the  Corsican  patriots,  he  had  the  houour 
of  an  interview  with  Lord  Chatham  on  their  ac- 
count. The  celebrated  Douglas  cause  was  at  this 
period  the  subject  of  general  disenssion.  Boswell, 
thinking  that  the  public  would  scarcely  have  the 
patience  to  extract  the  real  merits  of  the  case  from 
the  voluminous  mass  of  papers  printed  on  the  | 
question,  compressed  them  into  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled 'The  Essence  of  the  Douglas  Cause,*  which, 
on  being  published,  was  supposed  to  have  procured  i . 
Mr.  Douglas  the  popularity  he  at  that  time  enjoy- 
ed.  In  1768  Mr.  Boswell  published  his  4  Account 
of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  General  Paoli ot 
which  Dr.  Johnson  thus  expressed  himself  to  the 
author :  "  Your  Journal  is  curious  and  delightful. 
I  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  narrative 
by  which  curiosity  is  better  excited  or  better  gra- 
tified." The  work  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  was  speedily  translated  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  In  the 
following  winter,  Mr.  Boswell  wrote  a  Prologue  on 
occasion  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  being 
opened  by  David  Ross,  Esq.,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  secure  to  the  manager  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  his  patent  till  his  death  in  1790.  In 
1769,  at  the  celebration  at  Stratford-on-Avon  ot 
the  jubilee  iu  honour  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Boswell 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  appearing  as  an 
armed  Corsican  chief.  This  year  he  married  his 
cousin,  Margaret  Montgomery,  daughter  of  David 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  related  to  the  illustrious  fam- 
ily of  Eglintoun,  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
peerage  of  Lyle.  She  was  a  lady  of  good  sense 
and  a  brilliant  understanding.  She  did  not  like 
the  influence  which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  pos- 
sess over  her  husband,  and  upon  one  occasion  said 
with  some  warmth  - — 11 1  have  seen  many  a  bear 
led  by  a  man,  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led 
by  a  bear."   She  died  in  June  1799,  Ieaviug  two 
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song,  Alexander  and  James,  and  three  daughters. 
Mr.  Boawell  wrote  an  affectionate  tribute  to  her 

memory. 

In  1773  Mr.  Boawell  and  Dr.  Johnson  made 
their  long  projected  tour  to  the  Hebrides;  on 
which  occasion  Johnson  visited  him  in  Edinburgh, 
a  journey  rendered  memorable  by  the  lively  and 
characteristic  accounts  which  both  published  of  it. 
He  was  residing  in  James'  Conrt,  High  Street, 
Edinburgh,  when  he  received  and  entertained  Pa- 
oli,  in  1771,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  when  the  latter 
visited  him  in  1773. 

In  1782  his  father,  Lord  Anchiuleck,  died,  and 
Mr.  Boswell  succeeded  to  the  family  estate.  In 
1783,  when  the  coalition  ministry  was  driven  from 
office,  he  published  his  celebrated  '  tetter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,'  which  was  honoured  by  the 
commendation  of  Johnson,  and  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  following  year,  a  plan  having 
been  in  agitation  to  reform  the  court  of  session, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  judges  one-third,  he, 
in  a  'Second  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,' 
remonstrated  warmly  against  the  measure,  and  it 
was  abandoned.  In  December  1784  he  lost  bis 
illustrious  friend  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Boswell  had  a  fair  share  of  practice  at  the 
Scottish  bar.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen ; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Lord  Karnes, 
Lord  Hailes,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Blair,  and  Dr. 
Beat  tie :  but  his  strong  predilection  for  tendou  in- 
duced him  at  last  to  settle  in  the  metropolis. 

At  Hilary  Term,  1786,  lie  was  called  to  the 
English  bar,  and  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  London.  In  1786  he  had  pub- 
lished bis  Journal  of 4  A  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Western  Islands,'  which,  among  other  things 
of  iuterest,  contains  a  lively  and  affecting  account 
of  the  adventures  and  escapes  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender, after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Culloden. 
By  the  interest  of  Lord  Lowther,  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Carlisle,  but  owing  to  the  distance  of 
that  town  from  tendon,  he  resigned  the  recorder- 
ship,  after  holding  it  about  two  years.  From  the 
period  of  his  settling  in  tendon,  be  devoted  him- 
self, almost  entirely,  neglecting  his  professional 
occu|<ation  for  its  sake,  to  preparing  for  publication 
the  lifo  of  the  great  lexicographer,  for  which  he 


had  been  collecting  materials  during  nearly  the 
whole  course  of  their  intimacy.    This  work, 
entitled  'The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D., 
appeared  in  1790,  in  2  vols.  4to,  and  was  received 
by  the  public  with  extraordinary  avidity.  From 
the  stores  of  anecdote  which  it  contains,  and  the 
minute  and  faithful  picture  of  Johnson's  habits, 
manners,  and  conversation,  therein  given,  the  book 
may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing pieces  of  biography  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  valuable  also  as  illustrative  of  the  literary 
history  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
work  is  written  with  dramatic  vivacity ;  the  style 
is  simple  and  unaffected ;  notwithstanding  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  Johnson,  the  author  is 
free  from  all  attempt  at  imitating  his  majestic 
and  pompous  diction.   The  preparation  of  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  great  work,  which  was  after- 
wards published  iu  3  vols.  8vo,  was  his  last  lite- 
rary effort.   Soon  after  his  return  to  London, 
from  a  visit  to  Auchiuleck,  he  was  suddenly- 
seized  with  ague,  and  the  confinement  to  which 
it  subjected  him  brought  on  the  disorder  that  ter- 
minated in  his  death.    He  died  at  his'  house  in 
tendon,  June  10,  1795,  in  the  55th  year  of  hit 
age.    His  portrait  is  subjoined : 


In  his  private  character  Mr.  Boswell  was  vain 
and  fond  of  distinction.  "  Egotism  and  vanity." 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  published  in  1785, 
"are  the  indigenous  plants  of  my  mind:  they 
distinguish  It.    I  may  prone  their  luxuriancy, 
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but  I  must  Dot  entirely  clear  it  of  them  ;  for  then 
I  should  be  no  longer  rs  I  am,  and,  perhaps,  there 
might  be  something  not  so  good."  His  admission, 
in  1773,  into  the  literary  club,  which  then  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  Burke,  Gold- 
smith, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  other 
eminent  persons ;  this,  with  his  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  society  and  conversation  of  Dr.  John- 
son, induced  him  to  make  frequent  visits  to  London ; 
where  he  assiduously  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  every  person  of  any  note  that 
he  could  possibly  obtain  an  introduction  to.  So 
romantic  and  fervent,  indeed,  was  his  admiration 
of  Johnson,  that  he  tells  us,  that  he  added  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, because,  when  a  baby,  she  was  not  fright- 
ened at  his  ugly  face. 

With  considerable  intellectual  powers,  he  pos- 
sessed a  gay  and  active  disposition,  a  lively  ima- 
gination, and  no  small  share  of  humour.  Yet  he 
was  often  subject  to  depression  of  spirits,  and  he 
has  described  himself  as  being  of  a  melancholy 
temperament.  In  one  of  his  gloomy  intervals  he 
wrote  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Hypochondriac,'  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  1782,  and  which  he  once  intended 
to  collect  into  a  volume.  Besides  the  pieces  above 
mentioned,  he  published  in  1767  a  collection  of 
1  British  Essays  in  favour  of  the  Brave  Corsicans.' 
His  ardent  character  and  amusing  egotism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  first  publicly  displayed  in  the 
efforts  he  made  in  behalf  of  these  patriotic  island- 
ers; and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  so  satis- 
factory to  himself,  that  at  the  Stratford  jubilee  he 
exhibited  a  placard  round  his  hat,  on  which  was 
inscribed  "Corsica  Boswell;"  also  in  his  tour  he 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  at  Edinburgh  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  "Paoli  Boswell!" 
When  General  Paoli,  after  having  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  his  native  isle,  on  its  subjection  to 
the  French,  found  an  asylum  in  London,  Boswell 
gladly  renewed  his  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  the  exiled  chief.  In  politics  he  was,  like  his 
friend  Johnson,  a  staunch  royalist,  and  in  religion, 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England.  He  takes 
care  to  inform  us,  however,  that  he  had  no  intol- 
erant feeliugs  towards  those  of  a  different  com- 


munion. In  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  his  friends,  and  his  social  dis- 
position, great  conversational  powers,  and  unfail- 
ing cheerfulness,  made  him,  at  all  times,  an  ac 
ceptable  companion.  There  have  been  several 
editions  of  his  Life  of  Johnson;  but  the  most 
complete  is  the  one  published  in  1835,  in  ten 
volumes,  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  which  contains 
anecdotes  of  Johnson's  various  biographers,  and 
notes  by  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Malone,  and  various 
others.    Boswell's  works  are . 

Letters  between  Andrew  Erskine  and  James  BoswelL 
Land.  1763,  8vo. 

Essence  of  the  Douglas  Cause;  a  pamphlet.  1767. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Island  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs 
of  General  PaolL    Glasgow,  17G8,  8vo. 

British  Essays  in  favour  of  the  brave  Corsicans.  by  several 
hands,  collected  and  published.    Lond.  1769,  12mo. 

Decision  upon  the  Question  of  Literary  Property,  iti  the 
Cause,  John  Hinton,  Bookseller.  London,  against  Alexander 
Donaldson  and  others,  Edinburgh.    1774,  4 to. 

Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on  the  present  sUte  of 
the  Nation.    1784,  Bvo. 

Letter  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  alarming 
Attempt  to  infringe  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  and  introduce 
a  most  pernicious  Innovation,  by  diminishing  the  Number  ol 
the  Lords  of  Session.    Edin.  t785,  Bvo. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  an  authentic  Account  of  the  Distresses  and  Escape  of 
the  Grandson  of  King  James  II.  in  the  year  1746.  2d  edition 
revised  and  corrected.    Lund.  1785,  8vo. 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  comprehending  an  Account 
of  his  Studies  and  numerous  Works  in  chronological  order. 
Ijani.  1790.  2  vols.  4to. 

A  Series  of  his  Epistolary  Correspondence  and  Conversa- 
tions with  many  eminent  Persons,  and  various  Original  Pieces 
of  his  Composition,  never  before  published.  Ixind.  1791,  2 
vols.  4to.   The  same.    Lond.  1793,  8  vols.  8vo. 

BOSWELL,  Sir  Alkxandkr,  Bart.,  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  antiquary,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  October  9,  1775,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  family  estate  of  Auchinleck,  in 
Ayrshire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  university  of 
Oxford.  With  a  lively  imagination,  he  possessed 
a  considt-rable  fund  of  humour;  and  some  of  his 
satirical  pieces  in  verse  occasionally  caused  no 
little  excitement  in  his  own  circle.  Iu  1803  be 
published  a  small  volume,  entitled  'Songs,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,'  several  of  which  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  among  the  popular  songs  of  his 
native  land;  among  which  may  be  mentioned. 
1  Auld  Gndeman,  ye're  a  Druckcn  Carle;'  'Jenny's 
Bawbee;*  'Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver;'  and  'Taste 
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Life'*  Glad  Momeuts,'  a  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man song, 1  Freu't  ench  des  Libena,'  done  by  him  at 
Leipzig  in  1795,  and  generally,  though  erroneously, 
ascribed  to  Moore.  In  1810  he  published,  under  an 
assumed  name,  a  poem  in  the  Scottish  vernacular, 
entitled  '  Edinburgh,  or  the  Ancient  Royalty,  a 
sketcli  of  former  Manners,  by  Simon  Gray;'  in 
which  he  laments  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1811,  appeared  1  Clan-Alpin's  Vow,'  a  poetical 
fragment,  founded  on  an  event  which  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  James  the  Sixth  to 
Anne  of  Denmark.  He  subsequently  established 
a  printing  press  at  Anchinleck,  from  which  he  sent 
forth  various  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  In  181 G 
appeared  1  Skeldon  Haughs,  or  the  Sow  is  flitted,' 
a  tale,  also  in  Scottish  verse,  founded  on  a  tradi- 
tionary story  regarding  an  old  Ayrshire  feud  be- 
tween the  Kennedys  and  the  Crawfords.  In 
August  1821  Mr.  Boswell  was  created  a  baronet 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  reward  for  his  patriotism 
and  loyalty. 

During  the  high  political  excitement  which  prc- 
j  vailed  in  Scotland  about  that  period,  Sir  Alexan- 
der, who  was  a  warm  and  active  supporter  of  the 
then  tory  administration,  was  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  a  newspaper  published  at  Edinburgh,  called 
'The  Beacon the  articles  in  which,  aimed  at  the 
Jcading  men  on  the  Whig  side,  gave  great  offence. 
Some  letters  and  pieces  of  satirical  poetry  of  a 
similar  kind  having  appeared  in  a  paper  styled 
'  The  Sentinel,'  subsequently  published  at  Glasgow, 
ihcsc  were  traced  to  him  by  James  Stuart,  Esq., 
younger  of  Dunearn,  who  had  been  personally 
attacked,  and  who  in  consequence  sent  a  challenge 
to  Sir  Alexander.  The  parties  met  near  Auchtcr- 
tool  in  Fife,  March  26,  1822,  the  Hon.  John  Dou- 
glas, brother  to  the  marquis  of  Quccnsbcrry,  being 
the  baronet's  second,  and  the  late  carl  of  Rosslyn, 
Mr.  Stuart's,  when  Sir  Alexander  received  a  shot 
in  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which  shattered  the 
collar-bone,  and  next  day  caused  his  death.  Mr. 
Smart  was  afterwards  tried  for  murder  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  but  acquitted.  [Sec 
Stuart,  James,  yonnger  of  Dunearn.] 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell  left  a  widow,  a  son, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter.  In  him 
society  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest 


ornaments,  his  country  lost  a  man  of  superior 
abilities,  and  his  family  had  to  mourn  the  be- 
reavement of  a  most  affectionate  husband  and 
father.  He  was  the  possessor  of  the  famous 
"  Auchinleck  Library,"  consisting  of  valuable  old 
books  and  manuscripts,  gradually  collected  by  his 
ancestors;  from  which  in  1804  Sir  Walter  Scott 
published  the  Romance  of  'Sir  Tristram.'  Us 
stores  also  furnished  the  black  letter  original  of  a 
disputation  held  at  Maybole  between  John  Knox 
and  Quentin  Kennedy  in  1562,  which  was  printed 
at  the  time  by  the  great  Reformer  himself,  but  had 
latterly  become  exceedingly  rare.  A  fac- simile 
edition  of  this  curiosity  in  historical  literature  was 
printed  at  Sir  Alexander  Boswell's  expense  in 
1812.  "He  was,"  says  Mr.  Croker  in  a  note  to 
Murray's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  "  a 
high-spirited,  clever,  and  amiable  gentleman  ;  and 
like  his  father,  of  a  frank  and  social  disposition  ; 
but  it  is  said,  that  he  did  not  relish  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  father's  devotion  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but 
like  old  Lord  Anchinleck,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a 
kind  of  derogation."  He  sang  his  own  songs  with 
great  spirit  and  effect,  and  had  a  fund  of  amusing 
stories  and  entertaining  anecdote.  Mr.  Lockhart, 
in  his  Life  of  Scott,  relates  that  Sir  Alexander 
had  dined  with  the  author  of  Wavcrley  only  two 
or  three  days  before  the  fatal  meeting  occurred, 
having  joined  the  party  immediately  after  com- 
pleting the  last  arrangements  for  his  duel.  Seve- 
ral circumstances  of  his  death  are  exactly  repro- 
duced in  the  duel  scene  of  the  novel  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well. 

His  works,  besides  his  fugitive  satirical  pieces, 
are: 

Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.    Kdin.  1803. 

Edinburgh,  or  the  Ancient  Royalty,  a  Sketch  ol  limner 
Manners,  by  Simon  Gray.    Edin  1810). 

Clan-Alpin'»  Vow,  a  poetical  fragment.    Edin.  181 L 

Skeldon  Haughs,  or  the  Sow  is  Flitted,  a  poetical  tale  in 
the  Scottish  language.  1816. 

BOSWELL,  Jamks,  M.A.,  barrister- at -Uw, 
second  son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1778,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westmiuster  school.  In 
1797  he  was  entered  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  subsequently  was  elected  fellow  on  the 
Vineriau  foundation.  He  was  afterwards  called 
to  the  English  bar,  and  became  a  commissioner  : 
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bankrupts.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  sound  classical  scholarship,  and  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  knowledge  of  onr  early  liter- 
ature. He  was  equally  remarkable  for  bis  indus- 
try, judgment,  and  discrimination ;  his  memory 
was  unusually  tenacious  and  accurate,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  communicate  his  stores  of  infor- 
mation for  the  bene8t  of  others.  These  qualifica- 
tions, with  the  friendship  which  he  entertained  for 
him,  induced  the  late  Mr.  Malone  to  select  Mr. 
Boswell  as  his  literary  execntor,  and  to  his  care 
he  intrusted  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  and 
amended  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  which  he 
had  long  projected.  This  elaborate  work  was 
completed  in  1821  in  twenty-one  volumes  8vo. 
Mr.  Malone's  papers  were  left  in  a  state  scarcely 
intelligible,  and  no  other  individual  than  Mr.  Bos- 
well could  have  rendered  them  available.  To  this 
edition  the  latter  contributed  many  notes ;  he  also 
collated  the  text  with  the  earlier  copies.  In  the 
first  volume  Mr.  Boswell  stepped  forward  to  defend 
the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Malone,  against 
the  severe  attack  which  had  been  made,  by  a 
writer  of  distinguished  eminence,  upon  many  of 
his  critical  opinions  and  statements;  a  task  of 
great  delicacy,  but  which  he  has  performed  in  so 
spirited  and  gentlemanly  a  manner,  that  his  pre- 
face may  be  fairly  quoted  as  a  model  of  contro- 
versial writing.  In  the  same  volume  are  inserted 
the  4  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Malone,'  originally  printed 
by  Mr.  Boswell  for  private  distribution;  and  a 
valuable  Essay  on  the  Metre  and  Phraseology  of 
Shakspearc ;  the  materials  for  which  were  partly 
collected  by  Mr.  Malone,  but  their  arrangement 
and  completion  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Boswell. 
He  likewise  contributed  a  few  notes  to  his  father's 
Life  of  Johnson,  which  are  quoted  in  Murray's 
edition.  Mr.  Boswell  died  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  February  24,  1822,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  his  brother,  Sir 
Alexander,  who  was  so  soon  to  follow  him  to  the 
grave,  being  the  principal  mourner.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  his  love  for  London  society,  his 
conversational  powers,  his  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  those  other  amiable  qualities  which  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 
"  He  was  very  convivial,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "and 
in  other  respects  like  his  father,  though  altogether 


|  on  a  smaller  scale."  The  brightest  feature  of  his 
character  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which  knew  no  bounds  when 
a  call  was  made  upon  his  services.— Obituaries  of 
tlte  time. 

Bom  well,  lord  of,  a  title  anciently  possessed  by  the  De 
Moravia  or  Moray  family,  descendants  of  Freskin,  a  person 
of  Flemish  origin,  who  came  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David 
the  First,  and  in  return  for  assistance  rendered  that  monarch 
in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants,  obtained  a  grant 
of  extensive  lands  in  the  province  of  Moray.  See  Moravia 
dk,  Moray,  or  Mitrrat,  surname  of. 


BonrwELi*  lord,  a  title  conferred  by  King  James  the 
Third  on  an  unworthy  favourite,  John,  created  by  him  Sir 
John  Ramsay,  son  of  John  Ramsay  of  Cor*  to  tin,  (descended 
from  the  house  of  Camock  in  Fife,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  the  name).  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  favourites 
who  escaped  being  put  to  death  when  they  were  hanged  over 
lender  bridge  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  in  July  1482.  He 
owed  his  safety  to  his  clinging  closely  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  to  James  himself  earnestly  pleading  for  turn,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  tho  following  year,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Crich- 
ton,  grandson  and  successor  of  the  famous  Lord-chancellor 
Crichton,  for  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  duke  ol 
Albany  against  bis  brother,  King  James,  his  majesty  bestowed 
on  Sir  John  Ramsay  his  forfeited  estates,  including  Crichton 
castle,  and  the  lands,  barony  and  lordship  of  Bothwell  in 
Lanarkshire,  with  forty  merits  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Money- 
penny.  He  also  raised  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  o) 
Lord  Bothwell  j  all  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  as 
appears  from  its  records,  10th  February  1483-4.  He  sat  as 
Lord  Bothwell  in  several  parliaments.  These  honours  heaped 
upon  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  rendered  no 
service  to  the  country,  may  well  have  disgusted  the  nobility. 
In  1496.  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-two,  be  was 
Kent  to  England,  to  negotiate  a  truce  for  three  years,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed,  with  the  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, to  meet  with  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who 
had  arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  arrange  as  to  a  lasting  peace. 
On  this  occasion  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  various  mem- 
bers of  the  two  royal  houses,  which  was  of  course  never  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  death  of  James  soon  after  putting  an  end 
to  the  project.  After  the  murder  of  James  the  Third,  Lord 
Bothwell,  as  a  minion  of  that  weak  monarch,  was  forfeited, 
8th  October  1+88,  and  the  lordship  of  Bothwell,  so  impru- 
dently bestowed  upon  him,  was  conferred  on  Patrick  Hep- 
burn, I>ord  Hales,  who  was  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month.  [See  following  article.]  The  for- 
feited lord  fled  to  England,  where  with  Sir  Thomas  Todd  ot 
Shercshaws,  another  banished  favourite  of  the  late  king,  he 
concocted  the  following  scheme  for  raising  money.  Having 
obtained  access  to  Henry  tbe  Seventh,  they  proposed,  by  the 
assistance  of  their  friends  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they' kept 
np  a  private  correspondence,  to  deliver  the  king  of  Scot*  and 
bis  brother  into  his"  hands,  and  desired  only  some  pecuniary 
aid.  On  April  17,  1491,  indentures  were  entered,  into  at 
Greenwich  between  King  Henry  and  'John  Lord  Bothwell 
and  Sir  Thomas  Thodde  [Todd J  knight,  of  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  for  and  in  name  of  thcimselves  as  also  of  dyvers 
others  named  in  the  said  indentures,'  declaring  that  'they 
shall  take,  bringc,  and  di  lyvcr  into  the  said  king  of  Englandis 
I  handes  the  king  of  Sc-ltes  now  revnvnc  and  his  brother  the 
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duke  of  Koos,  (Ross)  or  at  tb«  lcstc  the  said  king  of  Scotland.' 
In  expectation  of  this  service  King  Henry  lent  Sir  Thomas 
Todd  the  sum  of  jC2C6  13s.  4<L  sterling,  for  the  repayment  of 
which  at  the  following  Michaelmas,  be  stipulated  that  Sir 
Thomas  should  leave  bis  son  and  heir  in  pledge.  [Rymer's 
Fadera,  vol.  xiL  page  440.]  The  transaction  appears  to 
harp  terminated  with  the  pecuniary  advance,  and  this  singu- 
lar agreement  was  never  known  until  Rymer  published  tlx 
document  in  1711. 

Lord  Bothwell  received  a  pardon  from  King  James,  and 
returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  only  acknowledged  as  Sir  John 
Ramsay.  Two  letters  from  bim  to  the  English  monarch,  the 
first  dated  8th  September  1496,  giving  a  minute  account  of 
the  support  afforded  by  Kiog  James  to  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton;  from  which  it  baa  been  inferred 
that  Ramsay  acted  as  a  spy  for  Henry  the  Seventh  at  the 
court  of  his  own  sovereign.  In  both  letters  he  subscribes 
himself  'Jhonc  L.  Botbvalle.'  He  seems,  notwithstanding 
his  acting  the  spy  upon  him,  to  hare  become  n  favourite  of 
James  the  Fourth,  for,  on  18th  April  1497,  he  obtained  a 
formal  remission  and  letters  of  rehabilitation  under  the  great 
seal.  He  was  not,  however,  restored  to  his  title  and  estates, 
that  being  in  other  hand*,  but  he  received  from  the  king,  in- 
stead, charters  of  the  binds  of  Tealing  and  Polgavy  in  Forfar- 
shire, Tarrinieane  in  Ayrshire,  and  others,  27th  April  1497,  and 
18th  Sept.  1498;  of  a  house  and  garden  in  Edinburgh,  80th 
May  1498,  and  of  another  house  there,  Cth  November  1600; 
also,  under  the  designation  of  Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Tarrinzean, 
knight,  he  had  a  charter,  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  dated  13th 
May  1510,  of  the  lands  of  Balmain,  Fasque,  and  others,  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  which  were  erected  into  a  free 
barony,  to  be  called  the  barony  of  Balmain.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1518  King  James  proposed  to  send  him  on  sn  em- 
bassy to  Henry  the  Eighth;  but  although  a  safe  conduct  was 
got  it  never  took  effect.  Sir  John  Ramsay  died  soon  after, 
leaving  a  son,  William  Ramsay,  who  succeeded  him.  He  was 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Balmain, 
baronet,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Kincardine,  who  died  with- 
out issue,  at  his  seat  of  Hsrlsey,  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire, 12th  February  1806,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  nephew  Alexander 
nett  of  Strachan,  second  son  of  his  sister  Catherine,  thi 
of  Sir  Thomas  Burnett  of  I-eys,  baronet.  On  succeeding  to 
his  uncle's  estates,  Alexander  Burnett  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Ramsay,  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain 
1 3th  May  1806.  Dying  in  1810,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Balmain,  baronet.  See  Rams  at, 
i  of. 


Bothwkm.,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  family  of  Hepburn,  and  rendered  re- 
markable in  Scottish  history  by  the  marriage  of  its  possessor, 
the  fourth  earl,  with  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Soots. 
[For  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Hepbum,  and  the  different 
branches  of  the  family,  see  Hkpburs,  surname  of.]  Patrick 
Hepburn,  third  Lord  Hales,  created  earl  of  Bothwell  in  1488, 
as  above  mentioned,  was  descended  from  one  Adam  Hepburn, 
of  a  Northumberland  family,  who,  in  the  reign  of  David  the 
Second,  received  from  the  earl  of  March,  charters  of  various 
lands  in  Haddingtonshire.  The  eldest  son  of  the  said  Adam 
Hepburn,  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  bom  about  1181, 
appears,  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  him  in  reference 
to  safe  conducts  into  England  in  Rymer's  Fadera,  to  have 
been  a  person  of  consequence.  His  seal  is  appended  to  the 
act  of  settlement  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  27th  March  1371, 
the  achievement  being  two  lions  pnlling  at  a  rose,  on  a  chev- 


ron, still  the  arms  of  the  Hepburn*.  At  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne  in  1388,  he  and  his  sod,  Patrick,  led  on  one  party  of 
the  Scots,  and  prevented  the  banner  of  Douglas  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  By  bis  first  wife,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Agnes,  be  was  the  father  of  Patrick  Hepburn, 
younger  of  Hales,  styled  by  Fordun  [ii.  p.  438]  '  miles  mag- 
nanimus  et  athleta  belliooeua.'  On  22d  June,  1402,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  on  his  return  from  a  hostile  incur- 
sion into  England,  the  party  which  be  commanded  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  earls  of  March  and  Northumberland  at  West 
Nesbit,  near  Dunse.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  Scots  had  the  advantage,  but  the  son  of  March  arriving 
with  a  reinforcement,  the  victory  turned  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Young  Hepbum  and  several  other  gentlemen,  with 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lothian,  were  among  the  slain. 
By  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  family  of  Vanx  or 
de  Vallibus,  Lords  of  Dirleton,  he  had  two  sons.  Sir  Adam 
Hepburn  of  Hales,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  England  in  1423,  to  treat  for  the  release  of  King 
James  the  First  from  captivity.  In  1425  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  persons  arrested  along  with  Murdoch,  duke  of 
Albany.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  supplementary  hos- 
tages for  the  security  of  the  payment  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  expense  of  King  James  the  First  during  the 
time  he  bad  remained  in  captivity  in  England,  as,  5th  Febru- 
ary 1425-6,  Patrick  de  Hepburn,  William  de  Hepburn,  and 
John  Halyburton,  got  a  safe  conduct  to  England,  to  attend 
on  the  Lord  of  Halos,  then  a  hostage.  [Fadera.]  He  was 
released  by  order  of  9th  November  1427,  when  William 
Douglas,  lord  of  Drumlanrig,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 
In  1435,  when  the  estates  of  the  family  of  Dunbar  and  March 
by  the  crown,  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  was  sent  with 
and  Chancellor  Crichton,  to  take  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  after  it  had  been  delivered  up  to 
them,  he  was  left  Constable  of  this  important  fortress.  On 
the  30th  September  1436,  he  assisted  William  Donglas,  earl 
of  Angus,  in  the  conflict  with  Henry  Percy,  eari  of  Northum- 
berland, at  Piperdcn,  or  Pepperdin,  near  Cheviot,  when  Sir 
Robert  Ogle  was  made  prisoner,  with  most  of  his  followers, 
and  on  31st  March  1438,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  James 
the  First,  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of  a  truce  with  Eng- 
land. He  had  four  sons:  Sir  Patrick,  his  heir;  William; 
George  Hepbum  of  Whitaome,  Berwickshire,  ancestor  of  the 
Hepburn*  of  Rircartoun  and  Blackcastte;  John,  one  of  the 
lords  of  Council  and  Session,  and  bishop  of  Dunblane  from 
1467  to  1486 ;  and  two  daughters. 

Sir  Patrick  Hepbum,  the  eldest  son,  as  we  learn  from 
Rymer's  Fadera,  was  a  conservator  of  truces  with  England 
on  various  occasions,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  barons  for 
ministering  justice  throughout  the  kingdom  in  time  of  pesti- 
lence, 19th  October,  1456.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hales,  under  which 
designation  he  sat  among  the  nobility  in  the  parliament  ot 
16th  October  1467.  His  eldest  son,  Adam,  second  Lord 
Hales,  attached  himself  to  Lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  of  Duncow,  and  in  1466  was 
engaged  in  their  audacious  cnterprize  of  carrying  off  King 
James  the  Third,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  from  Linlithgow 
to  Edinburgh.  [See  Jamkh  thk  Tiiikp.]  For  his  share  in 
this  affair  he  obtained  a  remission  from  parliament,  (which, 
as  well  as  the  young  king,  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  Boyds,)  13th  October  of  that  year,  ratified  under  the  great 
seal,  25th  of  the  same  month.  He  married  Helen,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Lord  Home,  and  by  her  had  rive 
sons;  viz.,  Patrick,  third  Ix>rd  Hales,  and  first  carl  of  Both- 
well;  2d,  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  of  Cruigx,  master  of  the  kings 
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stable*;  3d,  George  Hepburn,  provost  of  Bothwell  and  I.in- 
cluden,  abbot  of  Aberbrothwiek,  9th  February  1503-4,  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  1509,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  10th  May 
1510,  and  commendator  both  of  Aberbrothwiek  and  toolmkill 
in  1512;  *Uin  at  Flodden,  »th  September  1513;  4th,  John 
Hepburn,  pri  yt  of  St.  Andrews,  founder  of  St.  Leonard's  col- 
let in  1512;  and  5th,  James  Hephurn,  who,  after  being  roc- 
tor  uf  Dairy  and  Partoun,  was,  in  1515,  elected  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  and  15th  Jane  the  same  year  was  appointed 
lord  high  treasurer.  In  1516  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Moray, 
and  3d  October  of  that  year  he  quitted  the  treasury.  He 
died  in  1525,  and  was  buried  in  Klgin  cathedral. 

Patrick  Hepburn,  third  Ix,rd  Hale,,  and  first  earl  of  Both- 
well,  in  July  1492,  had  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Berwick, 
when  that  town  was  invested  by  the  English  army,  under  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the  Third,  and  the 
Scottish  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  favourites  at  Lauder,  the  town  of  Berwick 
surrendered  to  the  English,  but  Lord  Hales,  in  the  castle, 
made  a  brave  defence.  Leaving  four  thousand  men  to  block 
it  up,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Albany  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  city  they  took  possession  without  any  opposi- 
tion. [Abercromhyt  Marital  Achievements,  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 
See  iii.i...  p.  44.]  On  20th  September  1484,  Lord  Hale*  was 
one  of  the  conservators  of  a  trnce  with  England.  The  an- 
nexation by  James  the  Third  of  the  rich  temporalities  of  the 
priory  of  Coldingham  to  the  chapel  royal  of  Stirling,  hy  giving 
offence  to  the  Lord  Home  and  his  clan,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  that  priory  as  very  much  their  own,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rebellion  which  cost  that 
king  his  life.  Lord  Home  entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  as- 
sistance with  Lord  Hales,  and  the  Homes  and  Hepburns  op- 
posed with  violence  the  annexation,  although  an  act  of  par- 
liament had  been  passed  declaring  it  high  treason  to  obstruct 
that  measure.  Lord  Hales  was  a  party  to  the  hollow  pacifi. 
cation  entered  into  at  Blackness  in  May  1488,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  and  several  others  of  the  disaffected  nobles  re- 
reived  from  Henry  the  Seventh  a  safe  conduct  to  England 
[Fadera\\  but  the  progress  of  events  in  Scotland  prevented 
any  use  being  made  of  it.  At  the  battle  of  Snuchieburn, 
then  railed  the  battle  of  the  field  of  Stirling,  which  followed, 
[June  11,  1488],  Lord  Hales  led  the  Hepburns  in  the  van- 
guard against  the  army  of  the  king;  and  fifteen  days  there- 
after, on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  custody 
of  that  important  fortress  was  committed  to  him,  with  three 
hundred  marks  of  the  customs  of  that  city.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed sheriff-principal  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and 
within  the  constabulary  of  Haddington.  On  10th  Septem- 
ber 1488,  he  received  the  office  of  master  of  the  household, 
and  was  constituted  high  admiral  of  Scotland  for  life.  On 
October  13th  of  the  same  year  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Crichton  castle,  with  lands  in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dumfries,  and  the  lordship  of  Bolhwell  in  Lanarkshire, 
forfeited  by  Sir  John  Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  its  above-men- 
tioned. Four  days  afterwards,  [17th  October  1488.)  the 
young  king,  James  the  Fourth,  erected  the  lordship  uf  Both- 
well  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  it  on  Lord  Hales,  in  full 
parliament,  by  girding  him  with  a  sword.  The  same  day  it 
in  parliament  that  he  should  have  the  rule  and 
•  of  James,  duke  of  Rosa,  the  king's  brother.  The 
party  to  which  he  belonged  hud  then  the  chief  power  in  the 
state,  and  they  showered  honours  and  offices  on  him  for  the 
impi/rtant  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the  late  Revolution. 
On  5th  November  1488,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
steward  of  Kirkcudbright  ami  of  the  keeping  of  Thrief  castle, 
with  the  frus  thereof;  and  29  tb  May  1489,  he  and  John 


Hepburn,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  his  brother,  had  letters  of  a 
lease  of  the  lordship  of  OrVney  and  Zetland,  and  of  the  keep- 
ing of  the  castle  of  Kirkwall,  the  earL  of  the 
coring  the  office  of  justiciary  and  bailiary  of 
On  the  6th  July  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  guardian 
of  the  west  and  middle  marches.  March  6th,  1491-2,  on  the 
resignation  of  George  Douglas,  son  and  heir  of  Archibald,  can 
of  Angus,  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lordship  of  Liddisdale,  with 
the  castle  of  Hermitage,  Angus  obtaining  in  excambion,  the 
lordship  of  Bothwell,  which  brought  Bothwell  castle  and  its 
domains  into  the  possession  of  the  Douglases,  an  arrangement 
by  the  king  to  prevent  the  house  of  Angus 
o  powerful  as  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Douglases  had  been.  In  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh 
18th  May  1491,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  the  bishop  and 
dean  of  Glasgow,  were  appointed  ambassadors  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain,  to  find  out  a  proper  match  and  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  for  the  king,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  alli- 
ances with  these  states.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  advanced  for  tneir  expenses.  In  the 
Edinburgh,  26tn  June  1493,  a  genen 
of  all  grants  made  during  the  minority  of  the 
which  the  lands  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  Sir  John 
Ross,  knight,  were  specially  excepted.  In  May  1501,  the  carl 
of  Bothwell,  and  Robert,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Andrew 
Forman,  papal  prothonotary,  afterwords  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, received  a  safe  conduct  to  England,  which  was  renewed 
in  tho  following  October,  as  ambassadors  from  the  king  of 
Scots,  sent  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  James  the  Fourth  with 
tho  Princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
The  princes*  was  solemnly  married  to  King  James  at  Rich- 
mond, by  proxy,  January  27,  1503,  the  earl  of  Bothwell  being 
his  Majesty's  representative.  On  ber  arrival  in  Scotland  in 
the  following  August,  on  her  near  approach  to  Edinburgh, 
she  was  received  by  the  king,  richly  apparelled  in  cloth  of 
gold,  the  earl  of  Bothwell  bearing  the  sword  of  state 
him;  and  attended  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
[LeWs  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.]  The  earl  died  soon 
after  1507.  By  \m\\  Janet  Douglas,  his  wife,  only  daughter 
of  James,  first  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  i*sue,  with  three 
daughters,  three  sons,  Adam,  second  earl  of  Bothwell ;  John, 
consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin,  from  1517,  to  August  1558; 
and  Patrick  Hepburn,  who  was  educated  by  his  uncle  John, 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  priory  in 
1522.  In  1524  he  was  appointed  secretary,  in  which  office 
he  continued  till  1527.  In  1535  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Moray,  and  at  the  same  time  be  held  the  abbacy  of  Scone 
in  perpetual  oommendam.  When  the  Reformation  took  plant 
he  had  the  fate  of  the  other  Popish  prelates,  but  he  kept  pu». 
wnsion  of  his  episcopal  palace  till  bis  death,  at  Spynie  castle, 
June  20,  1573.  Foreseeing  what  was  coming,  he  feued  out 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  see.  [Keith'*  Scaituh  liithnpt.  ] 
This  prelate  had  seven  natural  son*  and  two  natural  daugh- 
ters, legitimations  having  passed  the  great  seal  for  them  in 
1533,  1545,  and  1550. 

Adam  Hepbuni.  second  earl  of  Bothwell.  succeeded  his 
father  both  in  his  extensive  possession*  and  in  his  office  of 
high  admiral  of  Scotland.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flod- 
deu,  9th  September  1613,  he  commanded  the  reserve,  con- 
sisting of  his  own  followers,  atip|K>rted  by  those  of  other  chiefs 
connected  with  the  Lotliians,  and  advanced  to  support  the 
King's  attack  on  the  English  in  so  gallant  a  style  that 
the  standard  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  general,  wai 
placed  in  the  utmost  danger.  With  his  sovereign  and  tli» 
greater  part  of  the  chivalry  of  Scotland,  he  fell  on  that  futaJ 
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"Then  did  hi*  loss  tils  fooman  know, 
Tlwir  king-.  tli.  tr  lord*  their  mightiest  I 
They  incited  from  the  Seld,  ju  inov, 
Wira  streams  ire  iwoln  and  south  1 

Dissolve*  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  currenU  dish. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  toll  red  Hodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wall. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  son?, 
Shall  many  on  aire  that  wall  prolong: 
Still  from  the  aire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Oi  Floddcn's  fatal  Held, 
Where  shivrrrd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield" 

.Xoptf'«  Ifantkm. 

The  second  earl  of  Both  well  married  in  loll  Agnes  Stewart, 

James  the  second,  by  whom  he  had  one  son. 

Patrick,  third  earl  of  Bothwell,  succeeded  when  an  infant 
to  the  titles  and  estates  of  hia  family.  In  the  minority  of  the 
king,  James  the  Fifth,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  king- 
dom, great  disorder*  prevailed  on  the  border*,  which  were 
encouraged  by  the  border  chiefs,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  on 
assuming  the  regency,  did  Ida  utmost  to  suppress  the  robberies 
and  violations  of  the  law  that  were  continually  taking  plaee. 
On  April  6,  1528,  the  eari  of  Bothwell,  then  a  young  man 
about  sixteen,  and  Patrick  Hepburn,  master  of  Hates,  and 
several  others,  their  kinsmen  and  retainers,  received  a  remis- 
sion for  their  treasonably  assisting  George  Lord  Home,  and 
the  deceased  David  Home  of  Weddcrbnrn,  his  brother,  and  their 
accomplices,  being  at  the  time  the  king's  rebels,  and  at  his 
born.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was,  by  King 
James,  committed  to  prison  for  protecting  marauders  on  the 
borders,  and  after  being  six  months  in  confinement  was  only 
released  on  the  recognizances  of  his  friends  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  In  December  1531,  he  secretly 
passed  into  England,  and  held  a  conference  of  a  treasonable 
nature  with  the  eari  of  Northumberland.  On  his  return  he 
was,  bv  the  king's  orders,  seized  and  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  being 
still  there  in  June  1533.  King  James  the  Fifth,  determined 
to  have  peace  on  the  borders,  and  considering  Liddisdale  as  a 
nursery  of  freebooters,  to  be  held  in  order  only  by  the  royal 
power,  in  September  1638  compelled  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to 
resign  it  into  his  hands.  It  would  appear  [  PUicottir't  flit- 
tory,  p.  237]  that  the  earl  was  then  banished  the  kingdom, 
when  be  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Venice.  He  appears  to  have 
returned  to  England  in  1542,  and  to  have  engaged  in  treason- 
able negotiations  with  Henry  the  Eighth.  At  a  parliament  held 
at  Edinburgh,  3d  December  1542,  the  earldom  of  Bothwell, 
and  many  other  estates,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
eari  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after  the  death,  t3th  Decem- 
ber 1542,  of  King  James  the  Fifth.  After  the  arrest  of  Car- 
dinal Bethune  in  the  succeeding  January,  he  and  the  earls  of 
Hnntly  and  Moray  offered  themselves  as  surety  for  his  ap- 
pearance to  answer  the  charges  against  him,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  which  was  refused  by  the 
governor,  Arran.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Catholic  lords,  the 
earls  of  Hnntly,  Moray,  and  Argyle  being  the  others,  who  met 
at  Perth  a  powerful  body  of  the  barons  and  landed  gentry, 
and  a  numerous  concourse  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  des- 
patched a  message  to  the  eari  of  Arran,  by  Reid,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that 


the  New  Testament  should  not  lie  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue  by 
the  people,  which  of  course  could  not  be  listened  to;  and  being 
charged,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
they  did  not  dare  to  disobey,  but  sent  in  their  adherence  to 
the  governor.  [TytUr.~\  He  was  present  m  parliament  15th 
March  1543,  when  he  instituted  a  summons  of  reduction  of  the 
pretended  resignation  of  the  lordship  of  Liddisdale  and  castle 
of  Hermitage,  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  into  hia  ma- 
jesty >  li.m  k  In  t';i«  suit  he  w.w  successful,  .'J-  his  estate* 
were  restored,  and  when  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  came  to  Scotland  in  that  year,  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  the  infant  queen  Mary  and  the 
prince,  Edward  of  England,  he  found  Bothwell  in 
of  Liddisdale.  Sadler  mentions  him  as  opposed  to  that 
match  and  devoted  to  the  French  interest    In  one  of  hut 


lette 


dated  May  ftth  1543,  he  thus  describes 


'as  to 


the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  hath  the  rule  of  Liddisdale,  I 
think  him  the  most  vain  and  insolent  man  in  the  world, 
full  of  pride  and  folly,  and  here  nothing  at  all 
[Mrt  State  raptr$,  voL  i.  p.  184.]  In  order  I 
the  matrimonial  negotiations  with  England,  when  Cardinal 
Bethune  and  the  eari  of  Huntly  assembled  their  forces  in  the 
north,  and  Argyle  and  I*ennox  theirs  in  the  west,  Bothwell, 
Home,  nnd  the  laird  of  Buccleuch  mustered  their  feudal  array 
upon  the  borders.  [Ibid.  p.  236.]  He  joined  at  Leith  the 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  under  Lennox,  Huntly,  and  Argyle, 
when  they  marched  to  Linlithgow,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  young  queen  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  Stirling. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  nobles  who,  in  June  1544,  signed 
the  agreement  to  support  the  queen  mother,  Mary  of  Otiise, 
as  regent,  instead  of  the  earl  of  Arran.  He  became  the 
rival  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  for  the  hand  of  the  queen 
dowager,  when  both  earls  daily  frequented  the  court,  striv- 
ing in  magnificence  of  apparel  and  in  all  courtly  games, 
to  excel  one  another,  but  finding  at  length  that  this  method 
of  attracting  her  Majesty's  favour  was  somewhat  cosily, 
Bothwell  wisely  retired.  He  appears  again  to  have,  for  a 
short  time,  changed  sides,  for  a  summon*  was  raised  against 
him  for  treasonably  treating  and  counselling  with  the  king  of 
England  in  December  1542  against  King  James  the  Fifth,  by 
the  great  gifts  and  sums  of  money  received  by  him  from 
Henry  of  England;  for  intercominiining  with  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  the  English  army,  when  Scotland  was  in 
v.vled  in  May  1544,  and  for  imprisoning  Bute  pursuivant, 
in  Haddington.  Crichton  Castle,  and  Linlithgow,  in  July 
of  that  year.  Frmn  this  summons,  however,  he  was  as- 
soilzied in  parliament,  on  12th  December  1544.  It  was 
by  the  treachery  of  this  earl  of  Bothwell  that  in  Janu- 
ary 1546  George  Wiahart  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Bethune.  Wishart  was  in  the  house  of  Onniston, 
■tat  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  when  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  Bothwell  and  a  party  of  armed  men  sent  by  the 
cardinal  to  apprehend  him.  Mr.  Cock  bam,  the  proprietor  of 
Onniston,  at  first  refused  to  open  the  door,  but  finding  it  in 
vain  to  resist,  the  earl  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  ad- 
mitted. After  some  expostulations  Bothwell  gave  a  promise, 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  protect  Mr.  Wishart 
from  the  malice  of  the  cardinal,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial 
or  set  him  at  liberty;  on  which  Wiahart  was  placed  in  hia 
hands.  The  earl  carried  his  prisoner  to  his  own  castle  of 
Hales,  and  seemed  at  first  to  have  some  intention  of  perform- 
ing his  promise,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  the  queen  dowager, 
he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  break  it.  As  an  excuse,  on 
I  he  19th  January,  he  was  brought  before  the  governor  and 
council,  and  commanded,  under  the  highest  penalties,  to 
up  his  prisoner.  He  complied  with  that 
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and  conducted  Mr.  Wishart  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
whence  he  was  immediately  cuiried  to  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  soon  after  martyred.  The  earl  of  BothweU.  not- 
withstanding  thU  service,  was  afterwards  again  imprisoned, 
and  not  released  till  after  the  buttle  of  Pinkie,  10th  Septem- 
l*r  15-17.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  wait 
upon  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  invading  general,  17th  Sep- 
tember. On  that  occasion  he  U  described  as  a  '  gentleman  of 
a  right  cumly  porte  and  stature,  and  heretofore  of  right 
honourable  and  just  meaning  and  dealing  towards  the  king's 
majesty  (Henry  the  Eighth),  whom,  theret'ore,  my  lord's 
grace  did,  according  to  his  degree  arid  merits,  very  friendly 
welcome  and  entertain.'  Indignant  at  his  long  and  frequent 
imprisonments,  be  appears  now  to  have  wholly  espoused  the 
1  English  interest,  as  an  instrument,  dated  at  WesUnilistor  3.1 
September  1549,  sets  forth  that  King  Kdward  had  taken  him 
under  his  protection  and  favour,  granting  him  a  yearly  rent 
of  three  thousand  crowns,  and  the  wages  of  a  hundred  horse- 
men, for  the  defence  of  his  person  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  and  if  he  should  lose  his  Lands  in  Scotland  in  the 
F.nglisb  kings  service  for  the  space  of  three  years,  promising 
to  give  him  lands  of  similar  value  in  England.  [rWem,  vol. 
lii.  p.  173.]  He  died,  (it  is  supposed  in  exile,)  in  September 
IMS.  He  married  Margaret  Home,  said  to  be  of  the  family 
of  Ijord  Home,  and  had  a  son,  James,  fourth  earl  of  Bolhwel). 
the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  a  daughter,  Jean, 
married,  first,  4th  January  15<J2,  to  John  Stewart,  prior  of 
Coldinghnm,  a  natural  son  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  by  whom 
site  was  the  mother  of  Francis,  earl  of  BothweU,  of  whom 
afterwards.  She  took  for  her  second  husband  John,  master 
of  Caithness. 

James  Hepburn,  fourth  earl  of  BothweU,  the  unprincipled 
and  ambitious  nobleman  who  became  the  third  husband  of 

'  Mary,  queen  of  Scuta,  was  born  about  1536,  and  was  serve* i 
heir  to  bis  father,  3d  November  l.Vili.  This  'glorious,  rash, 
and  hazardous  young  man,'  as  lie  U  happily  styled  by  Wal- 
singham,  was  destined  to  act  a  principal  part  in  the  history 

j  of  that  turbulent  period.  Although  a  Protestant,  he  adhered 
to  the  party  of  the  queon  regent,  and  acted  with  vigour 
against  the  Ix>rds  of  the  Congregation.  On  8lh  August  IMS, 
along  with  Kit  of  Cessford  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  he 
was  nominated,  by  commission  from  Francis  and  Mary,  fur 
settling  differences  on  the  border*.  In  Ortol>er  following, 
baring  learned  that  Cockbum  of  Onniston  had  received  four 
thousand  crowns  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  for  the  use  or  the 
ijord*  of  tl»e  Congregation,  he  attacked  and  wounded  him, 
and  carried  off  the  money.  Sadler  mentions  that  the  earl  of 
Armn  and  the  l/vrd  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  Regent 
Murray,  immediately  went  to  BothweU'*  house,  in  the  town 
of  Haddington,  with  two  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred 
footmen,  taking  with  thetn  two  pieces  of  artillery,  in  tho 
hope  of  finding  him  there,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously 

port  of  the  burgh  in  search  of  him ;  on  which  he  fled  down  a 
Une  called  the  Ooul,  to  the  Tyne,  and  running  down  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  stole  into 
the  house  of  Cork  burn  of  Sandybed,  by  the  backdoor,  which 
opened  to  the  river,  changed  clothe*  with  the  turnspit,  whose 
i  duty  he  performed  in  Sandybed'.*  kitchen  for  some  days,  till 
I  be  was  enabled  to  make  hie  escape.  In  return  for  his  pro- 
tection, BothweU  gave  to  Sandybed  and  his  heirs  and  as- 
signors, a  perpetual  ground  annual,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland, 
of  four  bolls  of  wheat,  four  bolls  of  barley,  and  four  bolls  of 
oats,  to  be  paid  yearly  out  of  his  lands  of  Mainshill,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington.  This  ground  annual  continued  to  be 
paid  to  the  heir,  of  Cockbum  till  about  1760.  when  his  ,!e- 


scendant,  Ueorge  Cockbum  of  Sandybed,  who,  on  succeeding 
to  the  estate  of  Gleneagirs,  in  Perthshire,  took  the  name  ol 
Haldane,  sold  it  and  bis  |»roperty  of  Sandybed  to  John 
Ruchau  of  Letham,  and  soon  after  the  latter  sold  and  dis- 
charged this  ground  annual  to  Francis  earl  of  VYcluyss,  then 
proprietor  of  Mainshill.  [OovgUu  /Vera**,  edited  by  WW, 
voL  i.  p.  229,  m>t*.] 

In  December  1539,  BothweU  took  the  command  of  lite 
French  auxiliaries  in  Scotland.  He  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where,  by  his  dutiful  demeanour  and  teal  in  her  ser- 
vice, he  recommended  himself  to  the  young  queen,  Mary,  then 
the  wife  of  the  French  king,  Francis  the  Second,  lu  1563 
he  returned  to  Scotland.  Immediately  thereafter,  -great  ex- 
citement was  created  in  Edinburgh,  by  an  act  of  violence  per- 
petrated by  the  earl  of  BothweU,  with  the  aid  of  the  Marquis 
d'Klbceufand  I»rd  John  Coldingham.  They  broke  open  the 
doors  of  Cuthbcrt  Ramsay's  house,  in  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  made  violent  entry  in  search  for  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Alison  Craig,  with  w  hom  the  earl  of  Arran  was 
believed  to  be  enamoured.  A  strong  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  on  this  occasion,  beseeching  her  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  punishment ;  but  the  matter  was  hushed 
up,  with  promises  of  amendment.  Emboldened  by  their 
impunity,  BothweU  and  his  accomplices  proceeded  to  further 
violence.  They  assembled  in  the  public  streets  during  the 
night,  with  many  of  their  friends.  Gavin  Hamilton,  abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  who  had  joined  the  reforming  party,  resolved  to 
check  them  in  their  violent  proceedings.  He  accordingly 
armed  his  servants  and  retainers,  and  sallied  out  to  oppose 
them,  an.1  a  serious  affray  took  place,  between  the  Cross  and 
the  Trone.  The  burghers  were  mustered  by  the  ringing  of 
the  town  belU,  and  rival  loaders  were  sallying  out  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  friends,  when  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Hunlly, 
who  were  then  residing  in  the  Abbey,  mustered  their  adhe- 
rent* at  the  queen's  request,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  tumult. 
BothweU  afterwards  successfully  employed  the  mediation  of 
Knox,  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  Gavin  Hamilton,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  atkl  others  of  his  antagonists.'  [  Wilton  $  i/e- 
morudt  of  Edinburgh,  vol  i.  p.  73.  J  Soon  al  ter  this  he  was 
banished  the  kingdom  fur  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  carl  of  Moray.  He  returned  home  in  15*sj,  and 
on  May  2d  of  that  year,  be  was  denounced  rebel  and  put  to 
the  horn  for  not  appearing  to  answer  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  in  conspiring  to  seine  the  queen's  person,  etc.,  having 
proposed  to  the  ear)  of  Arran,  with  whom  he  had  been  lately 
reconciled,  to  carry  off  tho  queen  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
'  and  tbair  keep  her  surelie,  or  utherwyse  demayne  hir  person 
at  your  pleaour,  quhill  scbo  aggre  to  quhatsumcuir  thing  ye 
shall  desyre'  [/VirotiVs  Criminul  Trinlt,  v.  i.  part  2,  p. 
462 J ;  the  very  method  lie  himself  afterwards  adopted  at 
Dunbar,  to  secure  the  queen's  hand.  Arran  revealed  the  plot 
to  the  queen  at  Falkland,  and  on  being  confronted  in  presence 
of  her  majesty  and  the  lords  of  secret  council,  BothweU  de- 
nied the  allegation,  whereupon  Arran  cludleuged  him  to  judi- 
cial combat,  and  both  were  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  which  BothweU  escaped,  and  was  once  more 
constrained  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the  indictment  being 
called  in  court,  Alexander  Hepburn  of  Whitsoine,  his  kins- 
man, protested  iu  his  name  against  sentence  of  outlawry 
being  passed  against  him,  as  he  durst  not  appear  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  great  convention  of  bis  enemies,  by  which 
his  life  was  endangered.  On  the  disgrace  and  expatriation  ol 
the  earl  of  Moray  and  his  friends,  after  the  weak  attempt  at 
insurrection  called  the  '  Roundabout  Raid,'  which  arose  out 
of  their  opposition  to  Mary  's  marriage  with  Damley,  Both- 
well  and  other  lords,  foes  to  that  faction,  were  recalled  Irian 
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exi Ic  by  the  qneen,  to  strengthen  her  own  party.  On  Febru- 
ary 22  J,  156(1,  Dothwcll  married  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  daugh- 
ter of  the  fourth  earl  of  Huntly.  After  the  assassination  of 
Kizzio,  on  the  9th  March  that  year,  he  acquired  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  queen.  It  is  stated  by  Pennant 
[Tow,  t.  L  p.  70]  that  he  made  the  first  impression  on  her 
too  susceptible  heart,  by  onoe  galloping,  in  full  armour, 
down  the  dangerous  steeps  of  the  Cotton  hill,  and  leaping  his 
steed  into  the  ring,  while  a  tournament  was  held  in  the  ad- 
juining  valley  of  Greenside.  This,  however,  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  tradition  of  the  locality.  He  appeared 
to  the  queen  the  only  one  of  the  nobles  who  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her,  for  she  had  found  them  all  rude  and  stern,  and 
engaged  in  fierce  and  ambitious  designs  against  her.  Hence, 
besides  his  attractive  manners,  handsome  figure,  and  courtly 
address,  the  ascendancy  which  this  profligate  nobleman  at  this 
time  obtained  over  her.  He  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
Three  Marches,  an  office  never  before  held  by  one  person, 
created  high  admiral,  and  had  a  grunt  of  the  abbeys  of  Had- 
dington and  Melrose.  By  his  interest  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  was  constituted  high  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  no  matter  of  importance  was  transacted  without  his 
advice.  When  the  queen's  attachment  to  Damley  was  con- 
verted into  aversion,  Bothwell's  insinuating  address  and  un- 
remitting assiduity  bad  the  effect  intended  on  her  warm  and 
tender  heart,  and  many  instances  of  her  partiality  for  him  are 
given  by  contemporary  historians ;  the  most  striking  of  which 
was  the  following:  Having  proceeded  to  Liddisdale  to  appre- 
Bothwell  was,  on  7th  October  1566, 
I  by  one  of  them.  The  queen  was  then 
at  Jedburgh  holding  a  Justice  Court,  and  on  hearing  of 
his  wound  she  evinced  her  feelings  for  him  by  riding  from 
that  town  to  Hermitage  Castle,  where  Ilothwell  lay,  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty  Scotch  miles,  through  a  country  then  almost 
impassable,  and  infested  with  banditti.  Finding  that  the  earl 
wounded  she  returned  to  Jedburgh  that 


on  Bothwell's  account,  threw  her  into  a  fever,  and  her  life 
was,  for  a  short  time,  despaired  of.  On  her  recovery,  at- 
tended by  Bothwell,  she  proceeded,  7th  November,  to  Cold- 
ingham,  whence  she  went  to  Dunbar  and  Tan  tall  an,  and  ar- 
rived at  Craigmillar,  17th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  follow- 
ing December  he  accompanied  her  to  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
and  Drymen.  Two  months  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  15C7,  occurred  the  murder  of  Damley,  in  which 
Bothwell  was  the  principal  actor.  He  had  obtained  a  situa- 
tion for  one  of  his  menials  in  the  queen's  service,  and  so  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  keys  of  the  provost  of  St.  Mary's  house 
at  Kirk-of-  Field,  where  Damley  was  lodged.  He  imme- 
diately caused  counterfeit  impressions  of  them  to  be  taken. 
[Ijtring,  r.  ii.  p.  296.]  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  on  the 
of  the  9th  he  left  the  lodgings  of  the  laird  of  Or- 
(James  Onniston  of  that  ilk;,  iu  company  with 
ind  several  of  his  own  servants,  his  accomplices  in 
the  dark  transaction  that  was  about  to  ensue,  he  passed  down 
the  Blackfriars'  Wynd,  entering  the  gardens  of  the  Dominican 
monastery  by  a  gate  opposite  the  foot  of  the  Wynd;  and  by 
a  road  nearly  on  the  site  of  what  now  forms  the  High  School 
Wynd,  they  reached  the  postern  in  the  town  wall,  which  gave 
admission  to  the  lodging  of  Damley.  Bothwell  joined  the 
queen,  who  was  then  visiting  ber  husband,  while  his  accom- 
plices were  busy  arranging  the  gunpowder  in  the  room  below, 
and,  after  escorting  her  home  to  the  palace,  he  returned  to 
complete  his  purpose.  [See  Document*  illiatralwt  of  the 
murder  of  Damley  in  Pitcaim'*  Criminal  Trial*.]  A 
loud  explosion,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  shook  the 


whole  town,  and  startled  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep; 
and  at  day  dawn  the  dead  body  of  Damley  and  that  of  his 
page  were  found  lying  in  the  garden.  On  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, the  queen  and  Bothwell  went  to  Seton,  where  they  re- 
mained till  the  19th  of  March,  on  which  day  they  returned  to 
Edinburgh.    On  19th  March  Bothwell  was  appointed  gover- 

fuur  bis  deputy  governor.  [See  ante,  p.  212.]  On  the  24th 
of  the  same  month  he  again  accompanied  the  queen  to  Seton, 
and  on  the  10th  April  they  returned  to,  the  capital.  The 
clamours  of  the  people,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  Damley 'a  father,  made  it  necessary  for  the  queen  tu 
bring  her  favourite  to  trial;  but  on  the  day  appointed.  Satur- 
day. 12th  April,  Bothwell  appeared  with  such  a 
retinue  as  overawed  his  accusers.  No  wi 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  such  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  acquitted.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  a  parliament 
held  on  the  19th  he  obtained  the  ratification  of  all  the  posses- 
sions and  honours  which  the  queen  had  conferred  on  him, 
and  was  farther  appointed  captain  and  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
Dunbar.  But  the  sway  which  he  had  now  acquired  over 
Mary's  mind  was  shown  more  indisputably  by  an  act  in 
favour  of  the  Reformed  religion,  to  which,  at  this  time,  she 
gave  her  full  assent.  Immediately  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the 
20th  April,  Bothwell  invited  several  of  the  nobles  to  an  enter- 
tainment at  his  house,  and  at  a  late  hour,  when  they  were 
excited  with  wine,  he  opened  to  them  his  purpose  of  marrying 
the  queen.  By  mingled  promises  and  threats,  he  prevailed  on 
all  present  to  subscribe  a  paper  or  bond  approving  of  the 
match,  and  engaging  to  support  it,  if  acceptable  to  Mary, 
with  their  united  forces,  lives,  and  fortunes.  Eight  bishops, 
nine  earls,  and  seven  barons,  signed  this  document,  armed 
with  which  BothweU,  in  accordance  with  his  own  former  ad- 
vice to  the  earl  of  Arran,  resolved  that  she  should  not  have 
the  power  to  refuse  him.  On  the  21st  April,  the  queen  went 
to  Stirling  to  visit  her  son;  on  her  return  on  the  24th,  Both- 
well,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  met  her  at  Cramond 
Bridge,  and  dispersing  her  slender  train,  conducted  her,  with- 
out the  least  opposition  on  her  part,  to  the  castle  of  Dnnbar, 
where  she  remained  for  ten  days,  and  where,  it  is  said,  he 
forcibly  ravished  her.  From  Dunbar  he  conveyed  ber  to 
Edinburgh  castle,  and  the  preparations  for  their  marriage 
were  hurried  on  with  indecent  haste.  On  May  3d,  he  was 
divorced  from  his  wife  for  adultery  with  her  maid,  and  on  the 
7th  his  marriage  with  Lady  Jean  Gordon  was  formally  an- 
nulled. On  the  12th  he  was  created  marquis  of  Fife  and 
duke  of  Orkney.  On  the  14th  the  marriage  contract  of  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  was  signed,  and  on  the  15th  their  nup- 
tials were  publicly  solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  first 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  after- 
wards, in  private,  in  the  Popish  form,  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop 
of  Orkney,  officiating  at  the  former  Mremony.  Tliat  same 
night  the  distich  of  Ovid  [Fatti,  book  v.]  was  affixed  to  the 
palace  gate: 

*  M.nse  malas  Halo  nubere  ruljrut  sit ; ' 

and  from  the  misery  and  ruin  that  sprung  from  this  fatal 
union,  is  traced  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  still  regards  it  as 
unlucky  to  marry  in  the  month  of  May. 

Bothwell  was  now  anxious  to  secure  the  person  of  the  young 
prince,  for  whose  protection,  almost  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  celebrated,  a  considerable  body  of  the  nobles  had  entered 
into  an  association  at  Stirling.  Alarmed  at  this  confederacv 
Mary  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  her  subjects  to  take 
arms  for  her  defence.  On  the  7th  Juno  Bothwell  and  the 
queen  went  to  Borthwick  castle,  whence  the  I 
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to  Melrose,  to  arrange  an  expedition  against  Lord  Home,  and 
then  returned  to  the  queen  at  Borthwick.  On  the  11th  June 
the  confederated  lords  appeared  suddenly  before  that  strong 
fortress.  Bothwell,  having  timely  warning  of  their  approach, 
escaped  hastily  to  Dnnbar,  whither  two  d»y»  afterwards  he 
was  followed  by  the  queen.  On  the  15th,  exactly  one  month 
after  Queen  Mary's  fatal  marriage  with  this  nobleman,  the  army 
of  the  queen  and  that  of  the  confederated  lords  met  at  Car- 
berry  lull,  on  the  same  ground  which  the  English  had  poa- 
stsaed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  forces  of  the 
sisting  of  four  thousand  men  of  Lothian  and  the 
commanded  by  Bothwell,  having  under  him  the  Lords  Seton, 
Yester,  and  Borthwick.  with  four  barons  of  the  Merit*,  vix. 
Wedderbum,  Langton,  Cuinledge,  and  Hirsel ;  and  those  of 
the  Bass,  Wanghton,  Onniston  in  Lothian,  and  Onuiston  of 
that  ilk  in  Tiviotdale.  The  confederate  army  was  led  by  the 
I/mi  Home  and  the  earl  nf  Morton,  afterwards  regent.  Gal- 
lantly arrayed  in  brilliant  armour,  Bothwel!  "showed  himself, 
mounted  on  a  brave  steed anil  offered  by  single  combat  to 
decide  the  quarrel.  His  proffered  gage  was  eagerly  seixed  by 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  but  Bothwell  would  not  accept  of  him 
as  an  opponent  as  being  of  inferior  rank  to  himself.  He  like- 
wise rejected  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  his 
brother,  Murray  of  Purdorvis,  for  the  same  reason.  Bothwell 
then  challenged  Morton,  who  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the 
combat  was  apjiointed  to  take  place  on  foot,  but  old  Lord 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres  requested  Morton  to  allow  him  to  meet 
Bothwell  instead,  being  his  right  as  next  of  kin  to  the  mur- 
dered Damley.  Morton  consented,  and  Lindsay,  kneeling 
down  before  both  armies,  audibly  implored  the  Almighty 
to  'strengthen  the  arm  of  the  innocent,  that  the  guilty 
might  be  punished."  Twenty  knights  were  to  attend  on 
ide,  and  the  lists  were  in  course  of  being  marked 


authorities  say  that  Mary,  making  use  of  her  royal 
gative,  prohibited  the  encounter.  She  demanded  a  confer- 
ence with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  approached  and  knelt 
orfinrc  her ;  and  while  he  was  urging  the  queen  to  separ- 
ate herself  from  Bothwell,  and  join  the  confederates,  who 
sought  only  the  re  establishment  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, that  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  nobleman  secretly 
desired  one  of  his  hnrqucbussiers  to  shoot  him.  The  man 
was  in  the  ace  of  levelling  his  piece  at  the  unsuspecting 
knight,  when  the  queen  observed  him;  uttering  a  scream, 
she  threw  herself  before  the  harqucbuas,  and  exclaimed  to 
Bothwell  that  surely  he  would  not  disgrace  her  so  far  as  to 
murder  one  to  whom  she  had  promised  protection,  [l-ifi  of 
Kirkaldy,  p.  171. J  Bothwell  then  took  his  last  farewell  of 
Mary,  and  rode  off  the  field  with  a  few  followers.  For  a 
short  time  he  took  refuge  among  his  vassals  in  the  castle  of 
Dunbar;  then,  equipping  a  few  vessels,  whico,  as  lord  high 
admiral,  be  was  cosily  enabled  to  do,  lie  proceeded  by  sea  to 
the  north,  and  remained  for  sometime  with  the  earl  of  Huntly 
and  his  nncle,  Adam  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Moray  He  was 
soon,  however,  abandoned  by  them,  when  he  sailed  for  Ork- 
ney. After  in  vain  attempting  to  obtain  admittance  into  tbe 
cartle  of  Kirkwall,  he  plundered  the  town,  and,  retiring  to 
Shetland  with  two  small  vessels,  turned  pirate.  On  11th 
August  a  commission  was  granted,  by  the  lords  of  the  secret 
council,  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Murray  of  Tullibardine, 
to  pursue  him  by  sea  and  land,  with  fire  and  sword.  [Ander- 
§on't  CoUectumtJ]  The  laird  of  Grange,  on  board  the  Uni- 
corn of  Laith,  was  accompanied  in  the  pnrsuit  of  the  obnoxious 
earl,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney,  (of  whom  in  next 
article),  although  not  three  months  before  he  had  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  forhim  and  Mary.  While  pursued  by  Kirk- 


aldy'a  fleet  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  Bothwell  a  ship,  becoming 
was  driven  towards  the  coast  of  Norway,  after 
with  tbe  other  vessel,  which  contained  his 
brought  from  the  castle 
inburgh.  [Both<ctlT$  Declaration.]  Off  the  Norwegian 
he  fell  in  with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately 
attacked  it.  After  a  desperate  fight,  despairing  of  victory, 
he  resolved  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  leaving  his  ship  stranded 
and  bulged  on  a  sandbank.  In  a  smsl 
unattended,  he  reached  Carmesund,  in 
he  fled  to  Denmark,  where  his  person  being  recognised  he 
was  put  into  close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Draxhoim 
For  eight  years  be  languished  it)  captivity,  deprived  of  his 
reason,  and  in  that  unhappy  condition  he  died  14th  April. 


1578. 


M  A  fugitive  among  his  own. 
I  Hsk'vised,  deserted,  desolate — 
A  weed  upoo  the  torrent  thrown  — 
A  Cain  amonir  the  sons  of.  men — 
A  pirate  on  the  ocean  —  then 
A  Scandinavian  captive's  doom, 
Tu  die  amid  the  dungeo»'»  flooni !  " 


"Thus  perished  the  chief  of  the  Hepburns,  whose  sounding 
titles  of  '  the  most  potent  and  noble  prince,  James,  duke  ot 
Orkney,'  marquis  of  Fife,  earl  of  Bothwell.  brd  of  Hales,  of 
Crichton,  Liddisdale,  and  Zetland;  high  admiral  of  Scotland; 
warden  of  the  three  marches;  high  sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
Haddington,  and  Berwick ;  baillie  of  Lauderdale ;  governor 
of  Edinburgh  castle  and  captain  of  Dunbar,  only  served  to 
make  the  scene  of  the  fettered  felon,  expiring  in  the  dungeons 
of  Draxhoim,  a  more  striking  example  of  retributive  fate,  and 

pride,  the  effect  of  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  horror 
and  amazement,"  [fjife  of  KirtaUtf,  p.  ML]  Before  his 
death,  in  an  interval  of  returning  reason,  the  miserable  Both- 
well  confessed  his  own  share  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and 
fully  exculpated  Mary  from  any  participation  in  his  crimes. 
He  left  no  issue.  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  his  first  wife,  who  is 
as  a  lady  of  great 


earl  of  Sutherland,  who  died  in  1594;  and  secondly,  to 
Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Boyne.  She  enjoyed  a  jointure  out  of 
Lord  Bothwell's  estates  in  Haddingtonshire,  till  her  death  in 
1629,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  Tbe  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
forfeited  by  the  Scottish  parliament  29th  December,  1567, 
and  thus  the  Hepburns  were  for  ever  deprived  of  tbe  landed 
property  and  titles  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  so  long  s  pe- 
riod, taking  the  first  rank  among  the  families  of  East  Lothian. 

The  narrative  written  by  the  last  earl  of  Bothwell  of  the 
house  of  Hepburn,  embracing  his  personal  history  after  his 
flight  from  Scotland,  his  adventures  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  imprisonment  in  Denmark,  has  been  privately  printed  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club  from  tbe  original  in  the  royal  library  at 
the  castle  of  Drottningholme  in  Sweden,  and  was  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  club  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cock  bum  and 
Thomas  Maitland  (Lords  Cockburn  and  Dundrrnnan),  under 
the  title  of  '  Les  Affaira  du  Conte  de  BodictU,  tJm. 
KDXXVin,1  An  English  translation  also  appeared  in  the 
*  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  in  which  periodical  the  authenticity 
of  tbe  document  is  fully  established.  M.  Mignet,  the  French 
historian,  in  a  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  two  vol- 
umes, published  in  lsjl,  attempts,  from  a  collection  of  Man  's 
letters  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Labanoff,  and 
certain  Spanish  manuscripts  obtained  by  his  own  researches 
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in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  to  prove  Mary's  complicity  in 
Darnley's  murder,  but  however  guilty  as  a  woman  and  fault y 
ai  •  qaeen  the  might  hare  been,  and  however  far  led  away 
by  her  passion  for  Bothwell,  we  hesitate  to  believe  her  so 
deeply  criminal  as  to  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  her  own  husband. 


The  next  and  last  possessor  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Bothwell 
was  Francis  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  John  Stewart,  prior  of 
Ooldingham,  natural  son  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Carmichacl,  captain  of  Crawford. 
The  prior  obtained  a  legitimation  under  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land 7th  February  1551,  and  died  at  Inverness  in  1563,  when  on 
a  northern  circuit  with  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Moray.  He  had 
married,  4th  January  1562.  lMy  Jane  Hepburn,  only  daughter 
of  Patrick,  third  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  sister  of  the  turbulent 
earl,  the  murderer  of  Darn  ley.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Set n a  bouse  in  East  Lothian  with  great  splendour.  Queen  Mary 
honouring  the  nuptials  with  her  presence.  Two  sons  were 
the  issue,  Francis  and  Hercules.  Francis,  the  elder,  was,  by 
the  special  favour  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  in  consideration 
of  his  descent  from  the  Hepburn*,  created.  29th  July  1576, 
earl  of  Bothwell,  and  had  a  grant  of  several  lands,  witb  the 
offices  of  sheriff-principal  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  and 
within  the  constabulary  of  Haddington,  and  lord  high  admiral 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Berwick  and  'miliary  of  Lauderdale.  This  nobleman  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  his  restless  disposition,  and  his  several 
daring  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king.  In  bis  youth  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  France, 
but  in  July  1582  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  soon  took 
part  against  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Arran,  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  all  the  favourites  of  James  the  Sixth.  In  conjunction 
with  Lord  Home  and  the  laird  of  Cowdenknows  he  fortified 
Kelso,  and  bade  defiance  to  Arran 's  power.  Having  a  per- 
sonal altercation  with  Sir  William  Stewart,  Arran's  brother,  in 
presence  of  the  king  at  Holyroodhouse,  Stewart  gave  him  the 
lie  in  very  rude  language.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the 
30th  July  1588,  tbey  accidentally  met  in  the  High  Street, 
when  each  had  his  retainers  with  him.  A  battle  immediately 
ensued.  Sir  William,  driven  down  the  street  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  his  opponents,  retreated  into  Blackfriar's  Wynd. 
There  he  was  thrust  through  the  body  by  Bothwell,  and  slain 
on  the  spot  [«rrW#  Diary,  p.  24.]  Feuds  of  this  kind 
were  so  common  at  that  turbulent  period  that  little  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this  affray,  and  Bothwell  was 
never  seriously  prosecuted  for  it 

In  1587,  on  the  news  reaching  Scotland  of  the  execution  of 
Queen  Mary,  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  to  attack  Eng- 
land, and  avenge  her  death.  Bothwell  refused  to  put  on 
mourning,  and  declared  that  the  beat  '  dule  weed'  was  a  steel 
coat  In  1588,  he  aided  the  Catholic  earls  of  Huntly,  Errol, 
and  Angus,  in  their  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  on  James' 
proceeding  to  the  north  he  threatened  to  ravage  the  borders 
and  compel  his  return,  but  his  forces  gradually  left  him,  and 
when  the  king  came  back  to  Edinburgh  be  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  More  his  majesty  in  the  chancellor's  garden,  and 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Holyrood. 

On  the  28th  May  1589,  with  the  earl*  of  Huntly  and  Craw- 
ford, he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  and 
other  crimes,  and  especially  in  trafficking  with  strangers,  such 
as  Jesuit*  and  seminary  priests,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
tectant religion.  Bothwell  was  farther  charged  with  having 
received  from  one  Colonel  Semple  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
from  France,  by  the  earl  of  Errol,  the  same  sum,  which  he 
use  of  to  raise  soldiers,  without  having  his  majesty's 


commission  to  do  so.   They  denied  the  principal  charges 
but  were  found  guilty  of  treason.    The  king,  however,  would 
not  consent  to  their  execution,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance  for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  the  earls 
of  Huntly  and  Crawford  received  a  full  pardon.  [Piteaim't 
Criminal  Triatt,  vol.  L  part  2,  pp.  172-181.  J    Lord  Both- 
well  was  imprisoned  in  Tantallan  Castle,  bat  after  a  few 
months  be  was  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  to  the 
Crown.    In  October  of  that  year,  when  King  James  went  to 
Denmark  on  his  marriage  expedition,  Bothwell  and  the 
duke  of  Lennox  were  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  hi* 
absence,  and  it  is  recorded  that  while  tbey  were  at  the 
of  the  government,  '  greater  peace,  tranquillity,  at 
were  not  heard  of  long  before.'    But  on  the  return  of  the  king 
his  troubles  commenced.    In  January  1691,  a  midwife  of  the 
name  of  Agnes  Sampson,  known  as  the  'wise  wife  of  Keith,' 
and  some  other  persons  were  burnt  at  Edinburgh  for  sorcery 
and  witchcraft    By  some  of  these  persons  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  was  accused  of  having  consulted  them,  in  order  to  know 
the  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  having  employed  their 
art  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  detained  him  so  long  in 
as  well  as  endangered  the  lives  of  the  king  and 
during  their  voyage  to  Scotland  in  the  preceding  year. 
Being  in  consequence  cited  to  appear  before  the  Secret  Coun- 
cil, he  obeyed  the  citation.    According  to  Sir  James  Melville, 
he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  very  naturally  insisting  that  '  the  devil,  wha  was 
a  Iyer  from  the  beginning,  nor  yet  his  sworn  witches,  audit 
not  to  be  credited.'    In  the  'Historic  of  King  James  the 
Sext,"  we  are  told  that  after  appearing  before  the  lords  of  the 
secret  council  he  was  ' committed  to  prison  within  tin-  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  till  farther  trial  should  be  taken  of  him.  For 
the  king,  at  the  persuasion  of  Chancellor  MaitUnd,  suspected 
the  said  Bothwell,  that  be  meant  and  intended  some  evil 
against  his  person,  and  remained  long  constant  in  that  opinion 
after.    The  king  wrute  to  all  the  nobility  at 
to  convene  for  his  trial,  but  they  all  disobeyed, 
knew  that  the  king  had  no  just  occasion  of  grief 
nor  crime  to  allege  against  him,  but  only  at  tbe  instigation  of 
Chancellor  Maitland,  whom  they  all  hated  to  the  death  for 
his  proud  arrogance  used  in   Denmark   against  the  earl 
Marischal.'    The  latter  was  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Danish  court    After  Iving  twenty  days  in  prison.  Bothwell, 
on  the  22d  June  1591,  effected  his  escape  from  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  by  the  agency  of  one  Lauder,  captain  of  the 
watch,  whom  he  gained  over,  and  who  fled  with  him.  On 
this  it  was  resolved  to  put  in  force  his  former  conviction  for 
treason.    On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  sentence  of  for- 
feiture was  pronounced  against  him  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  it  was  declared  high  treason  fur  any  one  to  '  reset  supply, 
show  favour,  intercommune,  or  have  intelligence  with  him.' 
The  earl  fled  to  the  borders,  and  assemMed  hi*  retainers, 
under  pretence  of  driving  Chancellor  Maitland  from  the 
king's  councils.    On  the  2d  August  a  proclamation  was  is 
sued  for  the  pursuit  of  the  carl,  and  the  king  resolved  to 
narch  against  him  in  peaou    On  ttst  7th,  l.»*rtrr.  lis]  kfaw 
issued  another  proclamation  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of 
those  whom  he  bad  summoned  to  arms,  as  be  hud  abandoned 
the  proposed  expedition  against  Bothwell.     On  the  27th 
of  December,  tbe  earl  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  being 
favoured  by  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  he  was  admitted 
with  hi*  followers,  late  in  the  evening,  into  the  courtyard  of 
Holyroodhouse,  in  which  the  king  was  then  residing.  He 
advanced  directly  towards  the  royal  apartments,  the  doors  of 
which  were  instantly  shut.    He  attempted  to  force  open 
of  them  with  hammers  and  other  weapons,  and  called 
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for  tire  to  burn  others,  but  the  alarm  being  communicated  to 
the  city,  the  inhabitant*  ran  to  arms.  An  attack  was  also 
made  on  the  queen's  apartments,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
king  whs  there,  but  the  d<ior  of  the  gallery  was  ably  defended 
by  Henry  Lindsay,  the  master  of  her  majesty's  household,  and 
the  king  was  conveyed  for  safety  to  a  turret  above.  During 
the  fray  a  gentleman  named  Soott,  brother  of  Scott  of  Bal- 
wcarie  in  Fife,  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  the  king's  master- 
■Ubler,  named  William  Shaw,  was  killed,  as  was  also  one 
with  him  named  I'eter  Shaw.  The  earl  was  at  last  repulsed, 
and  made  bis  earn)*  with  difficulty,  but  eight  of  his  meu  were 
taken,  and  on  the  followiug  morning  they  were  bunged  with- 
out trial,  on  a  new  gallows  that  was  erected  opposite  the 
palace  gate  for  the  purpose.  [iSirre/1*  Diary.]  For  this 
attempt  to  seize  the  king,  Bothwell  and  his 
among  whom  we  find  his  countess,  J  awes 
of  Spott,  Archibald  Wauchope,  younger  of  Niddry, 
John  Hamilton  of  SamueUto  n,  and  other  country  gentle- 
men, were  attainted  in  parliament,  12th  July  1592.  On  the 
17th  of  the  same  month  he  and  his  partisans  made  another 
desperate  attempt  in  Falkland  palace  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king,  who,  betrayed  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  feeblv 
defended  by  others,  had  very  newly  fallen  into  their  hand*. 
He  owed  his  safety  to  the  fidelity  and  vigilance  of  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  and  the  irresolution  of  Bothwell's  followers.  Foiled 
in  this  enterprise,  the  earl  fled  to  England,  where  he  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  countess, 
who  had  been  left  in  Scotland,  was  received  into  the  royal 
favour  on  the  17th  of  November,  but  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
mouth  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  that  no  one  •  should 
reset  her,  give  her  entertainment,  or  have  any  commerce  of 
•ociety  wuh  her  in  any  case.'  This  lady  was  Lady  Mary 
"uglaa,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  seventh  earl  of  Angus,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  of  Buccleucb,  who  died  in  1574. 
All  resetters  and  assistcrs  of  Bothwcll  having  been  ordered  bv 
parliament  not  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ruval  presence  than 
ten  mile*,  and  many  of  then,  having  disobeyed,  on  the  8th 
December,  «  warrant  was  issued  to  the  lord  provost  and  ma- 
gistrate, of  Edinburgh  to  apprehend  Dame  Margaret  Douglas, 
countess  „f  Bothwell,  Archibald  Wauchope,  younger  of  Nid- 
dne.  John  Hamilton  of  Samuelston,  Sir  James  Scott  of  H.I- 
amUcv     1     h  K"  0t  Fermemrrt-  Scott  of  Harden, 

A  irrTT"1  °  *vowe«  partisans  of  the  outlawed  tarl. 

..JT?  °'  reclamations  were  at  this  time  issued 

•fiamst  Uothwoll  and  his  adherents,  and  a  number  of  person* 
were  denounced  rebels  f„r  ZSkJ  him  1  hi.  ILn- 

den!»;  .i  ,  CrirninRl  KccnrJs  of  !»-ri«d  »re  full  of  sucl. 
^««.onN  a„d  eve,,  the  town  of  Kelso  did  no.  escape 

^I"a,l  wiT,e  f  l",0C-  °"  11,6  Uth  rf  M"y  15y8- 
William  I     A  "    0ne  e3tcl?pti0">  a  person  named 

•  aati.f.  k  "v.  ?  WerC  to  find  sccurilv  that  they  shall 

not  exceed  the  sum  of  tw„  thousand  raerks  '  Un  the  17th 
judgment  was  giv.,,  mg^  ^Z^^^^Z 
pay  « fine  of  •serent-  L  ,  '  7 
the  Baikis  of  Sec  t  7-  hwdnd  mCTlt8.  »na  to  find  caution  in 
Pile,  or  inUTcom  Un**1;  tlmt  u,'¥  »hM  «"P- 
•coompliceji  f  •  i*"1'  W'1''  ,n"  ""^  onetime  earl  or  his 
under  whataom  tnwn-  nieit,  drink,  house,  nor  barbery, 

tw»  thouaatui  I™", Col,our  or  pretence,  under  the  penalty  of 

^frejEi ™+  3  l 

»nd  f0,lr  otb  °B  °f  Uut  year  (1593)  ' lh*  °omHiu"> 
Rutherford  of  Hun.K^  n*",el>''  Gilbt'rt  fmBJ°^  John 
lull,  younger,  and  s  Tbomas  K»th«rfo"'  of  Hunt- 

were  summoned  ■  fUn°n  -^"nrtrong,  younger  of  Whitebaugh, 
'■'  at  tllc  i   "r  certane  cryme.t  of  trcasone  and  le*e- 
n«*nce  of  Mr.  David  Margill  and  Mr.  John 


Skene,  1  advocates  to  our  sovereign  lord."  In  this  summons, 
which  is  a  long  document  in  Latin,  the  invasion  of  the 
palaces  of  HolyroodhouM  and  Falkland,  and  other  matter* 
are  all  recapitulated.  On  this  occasiou  the  previous  '  sum- 
mons and  executions'  were  produced,  with  letters  of  relaxa- 
tion, dated  March  16,  1592-3,  bearing  that  Bothwell  had 
been  'relaxit  frae  the  process  of  homing  led  against  him.' 
On  the  2 1st  of  July,  the  earl  was  'called  of  new,'  as  it  is 
termed,  at  the  window  of  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
failing  of  course  to  appear,  he  was  solemnly  declared  a  trai- 
tor, his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  armorial  bearings 
were  torn  by  the  heralds  at  the  Cross  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  spectators. 

Bothwcll  had  still  many  powerful  friends,  especially  among 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  own  name  of  Stewart, 
and  it  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  interceded  with 
James  for  his  pardon.  The  repeated  proclamations  s gainst 
him,  in  which  be  and  his  resetters  were  denounced  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  had  excited  a  vast  sympathy  in  bis 
favour,  and  many,  especially  the  enemies  of  the  court  fa- 
vourites, viewed  him  as  a  persecuted  individual.  A  num- 
ber of  his  friends  held  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  lake  advantage  of  the  odium  which  Chancellor 
Maitland  had  recently  incurred,  to  invite  Bothwell  to  appear 
before  the  king,  and  to  '  offer  himself  to  his  clemency  and 
mercy.'  Accordingly,  he  was  invited  back  to  Scotland  by 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  Lord  Ochiltree, 
all  noblemen  of  hU  own  name,  to  whom  he  was  related.  On 
the  24th  July  1393,  only  three  days  after  be  had  been  so- 
lemnly declared  a  traitor,  this  daring 
seized  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
rompanied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Colville,  brother  of  the 
laini  of  Easter  Wcmyss,  was  introduced  into  the  royal  apart- 
ments with  a  numerous  train  of  armed  followers.  The  king, 
deserted  by  his  attendants  and  incapable  of  resistance,  called 
to  Bothwell  to  consummate  his  treasons  by  piercing  his  sov- 
ereign to  the  heart ;  but  the  earl  fell  on  his  knees  and  im- 
plored pardon.  James  yielded  from  necessity  to  his  entrea- 
ties, and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  signed  a  capitulation, 
whereby  he  pledged  himself  to  grant  him  a  remission  of  all 
past  offences,  to  procure  a  ratification  of  it  in  parliament,  and 
to  dismiss  Chancellor  Maitland  from  his  councils  and  pre- 
sence. Bothwell,  on  his  part,  promised  to  withdraw  from  the 
court,  and,  'by  reason  the  original  cause  of  his  trouble  was  the 
of  witchcraft,  he  offered  himself  to  trial  by  whom- 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  he  should  please  to  appoint 
upon  the  jury,  and  a  short  day  was  assigned  to  that  effect.' 
The  trial  accordingly  took  place  on  10th  August,  when  Both- 
well  was  acquitted  of  consulting  with  witches  against  the 
king's  life.  That  same  night  be  slept  at  Holyroodhouse, 
and  detected  a  plot  for  the  escape  of  the  king  to  Falkland, 
which  he  prevented  from  being  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  next  day  be  gave  a  banquet  to  his  Majesty  at  his 
house  in  Leith.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  Eng- 
lish party  and  of  the  Kirk.  His  enemies,  Lord  Home, 
Chancellor  Maitland,  or  more  properly  Lord  Thirlstane,  the 
Master  of  Ghunmis,  and  Sir  George  Home,  were  banished 
the  court,  and  on  the  26th  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  in 
favour  of  the  carl  of  Bothwell,  his  countess,  James  Douglas 
of  Spott,  and  others,  charging  the  lieges  that  'tunc  of  them 
tak  upon  hand  to  slander,  murmur,  reproach,  or  backbite 
the  said  earl  and  his  friends.'  His  triumph,  however,  was  ol 
•>hort  duration.  On  the  7th  of  September,  at  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  and  others  at  Stirling,  called  by  the  king,  and 
which  was  attended  only  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  eails  ol 
(ilencaim,  Mar,  Morton,  and  Montrose,  and  Lords  HaiiiilUm, 
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Lindsay,  and  livingstone,  with  two  or  three  commissioners 
for  the  boroughs,  his  majesty  entered  into  a  long  detail  about 
Buthwell  and  his  proceedings,  alleging  that  the  earl  kept  him 
in  thraldom  and  captivity,  that  be  had  been  compelled  to 
grant  biin  a  remission  of  his  offences  against  law  and  his  own 
free  will,  and  he  desired  that  they  should  by  their  general 
votes  acknowledge  the  same.  The  convention,  however, 
unanimously  answered  that  'captive  heconld  not  be  esteemed, 
Mting  that  nine*  his  last  talking  with  Bothwell  at  Holyrood- 
house  he  had  been  at  Falkland,  next  at  Edinburgh,  and  last 
of  all  at  extreme  liberty  and  (Mistime  for  the  space  of  many 
days  in  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  unaccompanied  by  any  sus- 
pected person  on  the  part  of  Bothwell ;'  and  they  farther  de- 
clared that  they  really  '  could  not  condescend  to  his  majesty 
on  that  point.'  All  that  the  king  could  persuade  them  to 
sanction  was  a  declaration,  on  the  13th  of  September,  that 
'his  Highness,  a*  n  free  prince,  may  at  his  pleasure  call  sik 
of  his  nobilitie,  counsnll,  officers,  and  others  glide  subjects  as 
his  Highness  has,  or  bent  shall  like ;'  and  Bothwell  and  cer- 
tain individuals  were  ordered  not  to  approach  nearer  thp  king 
than  ten  miles  without  the  royal  permission.  A  memorial 
signed  bv  the  king  was  also  transmitted  to  the  earl,  who  was 
then  residing  in  Edinburgh,  intimating  that  if  he  would  re- 
nounce the  former  conditions  extorted  by  force  in  Holyrood- 
bouse,  being  a  breach  of  the  royal  prerogative,  a  remission 
would  be  granted  fur  all  past  offences,  which  would  be  ratified 
by  the  parliament  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  November,  the 
earl  finding  security  that  he  would  forthwith  retire  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  remain  1  furth  of  the  same"  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  king  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  prior  of  Blantyre  and  Sir  Robert  Melville,  to  con- 
fer with  them  on  the  subject;  but,  fearing  that  some  plot  was 
concocted  against  him,  his  lordship  sent  an  excuse.  On  the 
1 1th  October  he  was  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  council  on  the  25th,  to  answer  sundry  charges 
of  high  treason ;  and,  having  failed  to  appear,  he  was  de- 
nounced a  rebel.  On  the  11th  of  December  he  was  put  to 
the  hom,  and  repeated  proclamations  were  issued  against 
him.  On  the  day  last  named  Birrel  mentions  that  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Ker  of  Cessford.  Retiring  to  the  borders,  the 
earl  succeeded  in  raising  a  force  of  five  hundred  moss-troop- 
ers, with  which  he  entered  Kelso  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1594,  and  on  the  following  day  he  marched  to  Dal- 
keith. At  that  time  considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom,  occa>i»ned  by  some  correspondence  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  earls  of  Uuntly,  Errol,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  Spain,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  was  believed  to  be  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Scotland,  and  the  restoration  of  popery. 
Of  this  Bothwell  (loverly  took  advantage  to  create  a  feeling 
in  hi*  favour.  While  at  Dalkeith,  he  issued  a  long  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  made  the  correspondence  with  Spain  a 
prominent  topic  of  grievance.  He  also  addressed  letters  to 
the  English  ambassadors  on  the  subject,  and  one  to  his  'right 
reverend  and  lnving  brethren,'  as  he  calls  them,  '  the  synodal 
asscmblic  of  ministers  then  ronvenit  at  Dunbar.'  On  the  3d 
of  April  he  proceeded  to  Lcith  with  between  four  and  five 
hundred  troopers.  accnmpnni4d  by  Lord  Ochiltree  and  several 
partisans  of  inferior  rank.  On  hearing  that  the  earl  was  at 
Leith,  the  king  proceeded  to  St.  Giles'  church,  and  address- 
ing the  people  he  declared  to  them  that  if  they  would  assist 
hira  against  Bothwell  he  would  banish  all  the  Catholic 
lords.  A  large  l<ody  of  the  citizens  mustered  at  his  call, 
and  headed  by  Jamea  in  person,  marched  to  Leith.  Roth- 
wpII  had  drawn  tip  hit>  men  in  hattle-amiy  on  the  south-west 
aide  of  that  town,  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  force  under 


the  king  advancing  from  Edinburgh,  he  retreated  to  Hawk- 
hill  near  Restalrig  castle,  which  overlooks  Ixichend,  and  then 
at  an  easy  pace  he  passed  through  the  village  of  Rcstalrig, 
and  proceeded  to  the  mill  at  Wester  Duddingstonc,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  Thence  he  continued  his  march 
with  the  utmost  leisure  to  the  little  village  of  Niddry  Maris- 
chal,  on  the  property  of  Wsuchope  of  Niddry,  whose  eldest 
son  was  one  of  his  chief  supporters,  and  had  been  often  pro- 
secuted on  his  account  Ascending  an  eminence  called  the 
Wuwmat,  he  dismissed  his  followers ;  (according  to  Douglas 
they  abandoned  him ;)  reserving  only  a  few.  Ixird  Home, 
the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  others,  were  commanded  by  the 
king  to  pursue  the  earl  with  both  horse  and  foot  On  their 
approach  to  Niddry  Green,  they  sent  forward  three  gentle- 
men to  view  the  ground,  but  being  perceived,  the  earl's 

their  friends.  Bothwell  and  his  few  attendants  immediately 
charged  Home  and  Glammis,  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
forced  them  and  their  followers  to  fiee  in  every  directiun.  He 
pursued  them  till  within  half-a-mile  of  the  spot  where  the 
king  stood.  The  foot  Bed  to  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Craiginillar,  upon  the  field  in  front  of  which  Bothwell  sound- 
ed a  retreat  in  sight  of  the  king  and  his  supporters,  and 
marched  back  unmolested  to  the  Wowmat,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dalkeith,  where  he  remained  during  the  night  and 
on  the  following  day  betook  himself  to  the  south.  From  Birrel's 
Diary  and  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  it  appears  that  in  1594, 
several  persons  were  executed  for  receiving  and  entertaining 
Bothwell,  among  whom  was  the  governor  of  Blackness  castle, 
who  was  accused  of  agreeing  with  the  earl  to  receive  the  king 
as  a  prisoner  in  that  fortress.  On  the  16th  September  the 
same  year  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  it  treasonable 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  his  lordship,  and  on  the  30th  ot 
that  month,  another  appeared,  rehearsing  all  his  treasons,  and 
asserting  that  his  '  dissembled  hypocrisy  thir  three  years  part 
had  procured  to  him  the  favour  of  ower  monv  of  people,  bv 
the  quhilk  he  was  enabled  to  work  all  thir  insolencics  against 
his  Highness.'  His  brother,  Hercules  Stewart,  suffered  on 
the  scaffold  the  same  year. 

Bothwell  fled  to  England,  but  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  James,  obliged  him 
to  leave  her  kingdom.  James  had  also  influence  enough  with 
the  presbyterian  ministers  to  induce  them  to  excommunicate 
him.  After  sn  abortive  attempt  to  join  Huntly  and  the 
Catholic  lords  in  another  rebellion,  the  earl  fled  to  Cuithness, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  retire  for  safety  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  Spain  and  Italy,  where  he  renounced 
the  protestant  faith,  and  lived  many  years  in  obscurity 
and  indigence,  plunging  into  the  lowest  and  most  infam- 
ous debauchery.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  the  year  162», 
in  great  misery.  Before  engaging  in  his  treasonable  at- 
tempts, be  had  made  over  his  large  estates  to  his  stepson, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  in  whose  family  they  re- 
mained long  after  the  earl's  attainder.  Bothwell  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Francis,  the  eldest  son,  obtained 
a  rehabilitation  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  30th  July 
1G14,  which  was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament  28th  June 
1633.  The  titles  were  never  restored,  but  according  to  Scott 
of  Scntstarret.  the  last  earl  of  Bothwell's  eldest  son  received 
from  the  carl  of  Buccleuch,  by  decret  arbitral  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  extensive  estates  of  his  father,  which  he  sold  to  the 
|  Winton  family,  having  married  Lady  Isabella  Seton,  only 
daughter  of  Robert  first  earl  of  Winton.  The  offspring  ol 
this  marriage  was  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  Charles  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Scott  of  Scotstarvct,  to  have  beer, 
a  trooper  in  the  civil  wars.    He  was  served  heir  to  his  fathci 
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in  1647.  Hi*  name  and  that  of  hi*  sister,  Margaret,  are  en- 
tered in  the  pariah  register  of  Tranent,  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  bom  in  April  llilx.  John,  the  secuud  son  of  the 
earl,  was  the  last  commendator  of  Coldingh&m,  and  be  got  the 
Isiids  and  baronies  which  belonged  to  that  priory  united  into 
a  barony  in  1621.  On  the  2d  June  1638  his  son  Francis  had 
a  charter  of  the  burgh  of  barony  of  Coldingham.  In  the  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Creighton  ISmfTi  Work*,  voL  xiv.  p.  297] 
it  is  stated  that  Francis  Stewart,  grandson  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  was  a  private  gentleman  in  the  Horse  Guards  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  w  hom  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  dragoons,  and  he  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  left 
in  the  action  against  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Hridge  in 
1 679.  The  reader  of  Scott's  works  will  readily  remember  the 
Sergeant  Bothwell  of  Old  Mortality.  Henry  Stewart, 
the  earl's  third  son,  had  also  a  charter  of  the  lordship  of  Col- 
dingham in  168L  Of  the  earls  three  daughters,  Klitabetb, 
the  eldest,  married  James,  second  son  of  William  first  Lord 
Cranstoun,  and  was  the  mother  of  William  the  third  lord. 
Margaret,  the  second,  became  the  wife  of  Alan,  fifth  Lord 
l 'at heart,  without  issue ;  and  Helen,  the  youngest,  married 
Macfariane  of  Macfarlane,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 


The  surname  of  Bothwki.i.  if  of  great  antiquity,  being 
derived  from  the  lordship  of  Bothwell  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
name  Bothevillc,  Bothel,  Boethwell,  Bothell,  or  Bothwell, 
has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  Celtic  Both,  an 
eminence,  and  vaU,  a  castle,  the  castle  of  Bothwell  standing 
considerably  elevated  above  the  Clyde.  A  more  probable  Con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  two  Celtic  words 
liotk,  in  its  signification  of  a  dwelling,  and  ael  or  Ayi,  a  river, 
which  is  strictly  descriptive  of  Bothwell  castle,  as  it  is  also  of 
the  castle  of  Bothell  or  Bothall  in  Northumberland  situated 
«n  the  Wentsbeck.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  tlw  Second 
the  barony  of  Bothwell  was  held  by  Walter  Olifard,  justici- 
ary of  Lothian,  who  died  in  1242.  The  writer  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Bolhwells,  l^ords  Holyroodhouse,  in  the  Appendix 
to  •  Nisbet's  System  of  Heraldry,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  242.)  quoting 
the  Chartulary  of  the  Kpiscopal  Sec  of  Glasgow,  thinks  it 
highly  probable  that  the  Olifard*  got  the  barony  or  Bothwell 
by  the  marriage  of  an  heir  female  of  the  surname  of  Both- 
well.  [See  Ol.iril act,  surname  of.]  It  afterwards  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Morays  or  Murray  s.  In  the  time  of  King 
F.dward  the  First  it  was  given  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  appointed  by  him  governor  of  Up  south  part  of 
Scotland.  Upon  bis  forfeiture,  it  was  bestowed  by  King  llo- 
Iwrt  the  Bruce  on  Andrew  Moray,  lord  of  Bothwell,  who 
married  Cluristian,  sister  of  that  monarch. 

The  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Bothwell,  Lords  Holy- 
roodhouse, was  John  de  Bothwill,  who  received  from  King 
David  the  Second  a  charter  (dated  at  Dundee,  31st  July 
13«)9),  in  which  he  is  styled  his  beloved  cousin,  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  and  four  chalders  of  grain  yearly,  due  to  the  king 
from  the  thanagv  of  Doun  in  Banffshire,  for  his  life,  and  an- 
other 19th  April  1371,  o'all  his  majesty's  lands  of  the  park 
of  Gargwoll  in  the  same  shire,  also  for  his  life.  The  family 
of  Bothwell  fixed  their  residence  in  F.dinburgh,  where  they 
ranked  among  the  principal  citizens,  and  near  which  city  they 
had  a  considerable  estate  in  lands.  Richard  Bothwell  was 
provost  of  Edinburgh  in  the.  reign  of  King  James  the  Third. 
He  married  Klitaheth,  daughter  of  William  Sommcrville  of 
Plean  in  Stirlingshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  second  son,  Richard  Bothwell,  was  preben- 
dary of  Glasgow  and  rector  of  Ashkirk,  doctor  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws,  and  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Fields,  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.    He  was 


director  of  the  Chancery  in  the  reign  of  King  Jam 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  at  its  first  i 
tution,  26th  May,  1532.  On  account  of  bis  advanced  age 
the  king  dispensed  with  hi*  attendance,  7th  March  1539,  bat 
reserved  to  him  his  salary  and  privileges.  [Httiff  and  Rrtm- 
ttm't  Senator*  of  College  of  Justice.")  He  died  in  1547. 
The  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Duncan  Forrester  ol 
Garden,  comptroller  to  James  the  Fifth  in  1503. 

Francis  Bothwell,  the  eldest  son,  was  likewise  appointed  a 
senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  on  its  first  institution,  on 
the  temporal  side,  while  bis  brother.  Dr.  Richard  Bothwell, 
w  as  named  on  the  spiritual  side.  Francis  had  a  charter  of 
two  pieces  of  waste  ground  in  Edinburgh,  and  served  the 
office  of  provost  of  that  city  in  1535.  He  married  Janet,  one 
■f  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Patrick  Richardson  of 
Meldrumshcngh,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  got 
lands  iu  the  neighbouring  regality  of  Broughtoo.  He  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  namely,  Richard,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  male  line  is  extinct, 
and  Adam,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Orkney,  of  whom  a  no- 
tice follows.  Janet,  the  daughter,  married  Sir  Archibald 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  became  the  mother  of  John  Na- 
pier, the  inventor  of  the  logarithms. 

Adam  Bothwell,  the  second  son.  was  preferred  to  the  see 
of  Orkney  by  Queen  Mary,  8th  October  1562.  after  being 
duly  elected  by  the  chapter,  and  on  13tb  November  1565,  he 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  session.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
Scottish  bishops  who  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  as  he 
had  in  his  own  person  the  property  of  the  bishopric  of  Ork- 
ney, he  made  an  excambion  of  the  greater  part  of  it  with 
Robert  Stewart,  abbot  of  Holvroodhoiue,  one  of  the  natural 
brother,  of  the  queen,  for  his  abbey,  which  was  ratified  by  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland.  25th  September 
1569.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  bishops  who  signed  the  bond 
granted  by  the  nobility  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  engaging  to 
support  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary  (see  ani*,  p.  358), 
and,  as  already  stated,  he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
between  them  according  to  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  the  party  of  the  queen,  and 
only  two  months  after  her  fatal  marriage  with  Bothwell,  ha 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her  infant  son.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  December  of  that  same 
year  (1567),  "the  haill  kirk  found  that  he  transgressed  the 
act  of  the  kirk  in  marrying  the  divorced  adulterer;  and, 
therefore,  deprived  him  of  all  functione  of  the  miuUtrie,  con- 
forme  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  made  thereupon,  ay  and  whill 
[until]  the  kirk  be  satisfied  of  the  sclander  committed  be 
him."  [Boole  of  the  Univtrmdl  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  71.] 
In  the  Assembly  held  in  July  1668,  the  bishop  made  due 
1  obedience  and  submission,'  and  engaged  "  upon  some  Son- 
day  to  make  ane  sennone  in  the  kirk  of  Halyrudchouse,  and 
in  the  end  thereof  to  confess  his  offence  in  marrying  the 
queene  with  the  carle  of  Bothwell,"  whereupon  the  kirk  re- 
stored him  again  to  the  ministry.  [/«</.  p.  104.]  The 
same  year  (1568)  the  ancient  barony  of  Broughton  and  the 
surrounding  lands  comprehended  within  its  jurisdiction,  were 
granted  to  him  by  James  the  Sixth,  but  in  1587  he  sur- 
rendered them  to  the  Crown,  in  favour  of  Sir  Lewis  Bel- 
lenden  of  Auchnoul1,  lord-justice  clerk.  The  bishop  was 
much  employed  in  matters  of  state,  and  in  September 
1568,  be  accompanied  the  Regent  Moray  to  York  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  against  Queen  Mary.  For  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Regent  Morton,  he  was  for  a  short  time  tin- 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.  He  died  23d  August, 
1698.  at  the  age  of  67,  and  was  interred  in  the  nave  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood.  where  a  monument  was 
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erected  to  his  memory.  [A«t»'.  Scottish  Bishops.]  This 
monument  is  stUl  to  be  seen  in  the  rained  chapel,  attached 
to  the  second  pillar  from  the  great  east  window  that  once 
overlooked  the  high  altar.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  Murray  of  Toucfaadain,  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  latter  married  to  Sir  William  Sandilands  of  St. 
Monance.  A  vignette  view  of  the  bishop's  mansion  in  Byre's 
Close,  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  (now  the  warehouse  and  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Clapperton  and  Co.,)  as  seen  from  the  north, 
is  given  in  Wilson's  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  voL  ii.  p.  7. 
A  tradition  exists  that  the  heroine  of  the  touching  ballad, 
i  '  Lady  Ann  Bothwell's  Lament,'  beginning 

•  Balow,  my  boy.  lie  «UI1  and  iMp! 
It  grieves  me  .air  to  see  thee  welp;' 


was  a  daughter  of  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney.  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers,  in  his  Scottish  ballads,  speaking  of  this 
pathetic  lament,  has  committed  a  mistake  when  be  says  that 
the  bishop  was  raised  to  a  temporal  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Holyroodhouse.  It  was  his  son,  and  not  himself, 
who  was  the  first  Lord  Holyroodhouse.  His  daughter, 
Anna,  it  is  said,  was  betrayed,  when  very  young,  and  by  the 
aid  of  her  nurse,  into  a  disgraceful  connexion  with  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  third  son  of  John,  seventh  earl  of 
Mar.  of  whom  a  portrait  still  exists  by  Jamieson,  in  which  be 
is  represented  in  a  military  dress,  with  a  cuirass  and  scarf. 
He  is  satd  to  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time,  with  a  noble  and  expressive  countenance.  The  deser- 
tion of  his  unfortunate  victim  was  believed  by  bis  contempo- 
raries to  have  exposed  him  to  the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven. 
He  was  blown  up,  along  with  the  earl  of  Haddington,  and 
al>out  eighty  other  persons  of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of 
I'unglas,  Berwickshire,  in  1640,  the  powder  magazine  having 
been  ignited  by  a  servant  boy,  out  of  revenge  against  his  mas- 
ter. In  the  ballad,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
heroine  herself,  who  was  at  one  time  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  countess  of  Bothwell,  and  at  another  a  Miss  Bos- 
well  of  Auchinleck,  the  following  verses  seem  prophetic  of 
his  fate: 

"  Balow,  my  boy;  thy  father's  fled. 
When  he  the  thriftless  ion  tin*  play'il 
Of  vows  and  oaths  forgetful,  he 
Prefers  the  wars  to  thee  and  roe. 
But  now,  perhaps,  thy  corse  and  mine 
Make*  him  eat  acorns  with  the  swine 


"  Yell  cant  < 
Be  loving  to  thy  father  still: 
Where'er  he  gae,  where  er  he  ride. 

In  weel  or  wao,  where'er  he  gae. 
My  hurt  can  I 


"  Tlien  curse  him  not:  perhaps  now  hn. 
Slung  with  remorse,  is  blcaslng  ther; 
Perhaps  at  death;  fur  who  can  tell. 
Whether  the  Judge  of  heaven  or  hell 
By  so, 


"  I  wUu  I  were  Into  the  bounds 
Where  he  lies  smothered  In  his  woarwls- 
Kepestlni;,  a*  he  pants  for  air. 
My  name,  whom  once  he  called  his  fair 
No  woman's  yet  so  fiercely  set. 
But  she'll  forgive,  though  not  for»p-L 

Balow,  my  boy;  lie  still  and  strip! 

tt  grieves  me  salr  lo  see  thee  welp." 


These  two  last  verses,  however,  are  not  to  be 
version  of  the  ballad  in  Bishop  Percy's  collection,  which  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  in  Chambers'  Scottish  Ballads. 

John  Bothwell,  the  eldest  son  of  the  bishop,  designed  of 
A I  hammer,  succeeded  his  father  as  commendator  of  the  abbey 
of  Holyroodhouse,  and  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  2d 
July  1593.  Enjoying  the  favour  and  confidence  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  be  was  sworn  of  his  privy  council,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  England  in  1603.  On  the  journey  be  re- 
ceived the  keys  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  in  his  majesty's  name. 
He  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  '  Lord  Halyrudhous,'  by 
charter  dated  at  Whitehall,  20th  December  1607,  to  him  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  of 
Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney,  his  father,  whom  failing,  to  his  own 
lawful  and  nearest  heir*.  His  lordship  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  Cannichael,  with  whom  he  got 
twelve  thousand  marks  of  portion,  and  died  in  November 
1609,  leaving  an  only  son,  John,  second  Lord  Holyroodhouse, 
who  died,  unmarried,  in  1635.  Tbc  title  remained  dormant 
for  ninety-nine  years. 

William  Bothwell,  third  son  of  Adam  bishop  of  Orkney, 
had  a  son,  Adam  Bothwell,  whose  grandson,  Alexander  Both- 
well  of  Glenoorse,  as  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Richard 
Bothwell,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  bishop's  elder  brother, 
served  himself  heir  before  the  sheriffs  of  Edinburgh,  4th  Feb- 
ruary, 1704,  to  bis  grandfather,  Adam  Bothwell  of  Whelp- 
side,  grandchild  of  Sir  Francis,  the  provost,  as  also  to  the 
second  Ijanl  Holyroodhouse.  He  married  Janet,  daughter  of 
John  Trotter  of  Mortouhall,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henry 
Bothwell  of  Glenoorse,  who  was  served  heir  to  John  Lord 
Holyroodhouse,  8th  February  1734,  and  presented  to  the  lung 
a  petition  claiming  the  title.  This  petition  was  by  his  ma- 
jesty's commands  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  20th  March 
1734,  but  no  determination  was  ever  come  to  respecting  it. 
He  nevertheless  assumed  the  title,  and  died  in  the  Canou- 
gate,  Edinburgh,  10th  February  1755.  By  his  wife,  Mary 
daughter  of  Lord  Niet  Campbell  of  Ardmaddie,  second  son  crt 
Archibald  marquis  of  Argyle,  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters.   None  of  hi.  sous  had  male  issue,  and  the 


Bkwkr,  a  surname,  contracted  from  Bowrnaker,  originally 
from  England-  In  former  times,  hefore  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, a  bowrnaker  was  a  very  honourable  and  lucrative 
profession,  and  on  being  assumed  as  a  surname,  it  was  in 
process  of  time  shortened  into  Bower.  There  was  an  ancient 
family,  Bower  of  Kinnettles  in  Angus,  who,  like  all  of  a  similar 
surname,  carried  bows  in  their  arms  as  relative  to  the  name. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  un- 
der date  2d  December  1532,  there  is  the  following  entry : 
"Item,  to  the  highse  (English)  Bonyir  fur  sue  dozaiw  of 
bowis  and  six  dosane  of  arrows  deliverit  at  the  kingis  com- 
mand to  Alexander  Canosoune,  and  for  four  dosano  of  arrowU 
deliverit  to  the  kingis  grace  fur  his  ane  schuting,  xx  lb."  In 
the  history  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  occurs  the  name  of 
James  Bower,  called  Laird  Bower,  a  'servitor'  of  Logan  of 
Kestalrig,  who  was  employed  to  convey  letters  between  Logan 
and  the  carl  of  Gowrie,  and  having  shown  some  of  them  to 
one  George  Sprutt,  a  notary  in  Eyemouth,  the  latter  was  *t> 
ecu  ted  eight  years  afterwards  for  concealment  of  the  plot. 
The  English  name  Bowyer  is  the  same  as  Bower.  Play-fair 
conjectures  lAntiquities,  vol.  vL  p.  436]  lh.it  the  word  is 
composed  of  the  Gothic  word  Boo  or  Bote,  used  to  express 
a  dwelling,  a  farm-house,  or  village,  and  the  Saxon  Er,  an  in- 
habitant, as  Bower  or  Bowyer,  the  inhabitant  of  a  house  or 
village.    In  the  Orkney  islands,  where  the  Gothic  was  lon£ 
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1  in  KH-Jitrr  parity  than  any  other  part,  the  principal 
I  on  an  estate  is,  in  many  instancm,  called  a  bair, 
and  in  Ayrshire  the  tenant  of  a  dairy  is  called  a  Borper.  The 
English  name  0  ''owe*,  now  borne  by  the  earl  of  Strath- 
more,  (see  Stkathmokk,  earl  of,)  sec  ma  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Mine  trade.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
first  wife  of  John  Knox  was  named  Marjory  Bowca. 

BOWER,  Walter,  the  coutiuuator  or  Forduu's 
Scotichrouicon,  was  born  at  Haddington  in  1385. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  assumed  the  religions  habit, 
and  after  finishing  his  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal education  he  went  to  Paris,  to  study  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  lie 
was  unanimously  elected  abbot  of  St.  Colm  in 
1418.  On  the  death  of  Fordun,  the  historian, 
Sir  David  Stewart  of  Rossyth  requested  him  to 
transcribe  and  complete  the  Scotichronicon,  or 
Chronicles  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  brought 
down  only  to  the  23d  chapter  of  the  fifth  book. 
Bower  readily  undertook  the  task,  and  instead  of 
executing  a  mere  transcript,  he  inserted  large  in- 
terpolations in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  contin- 
ued the  narrative  to  the  death  of  James  the  First, 
completing  it  in  sixteen  books.  The  materials  for 
this  continuation  had,  however,  principally  been 
collected  by  his  predecessor.  This  work,  the  re- 
sult of  the  joint  labours  of  Fordun  and  Bower,  was 
useful  to  Hector  Boece  in  writing  his  history;  and 
on  the  Scotichronicon  almost  all  the  early  histories 
of  Scotland  are  founded. — Irvim/s  Scots  Poett. — 
See  Fonm-N. 

BOWER,  ARCHIBALD,  ID  author  of  talents 
and  industry,  but  of  very  equivocal  religious  char- 
acter, was  born  at  or  near  Dundee, ^January  17, 
16*6.  His  parents  were  respectable  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; and  in  September  1702,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  they  sent  him  to  the  Scots 
college  of  Douay ;  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Rome,  and  in  1706  he  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  After  a  noviciate  of  two  years 
he  went  to  Fano,  where  he  taught  the  classics, 
and  in  1717  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  to  stndy 
divinity  in  the  Roman  college.  In  1721  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Arezzo,  and  made  reader  of 
philosophy  and  consultor  to  the  rector  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  then  removed  to  Florence,  where 
he  made  his  last  vows.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  college  at  Macerata,  where  he  was  chosen  a 
professor,  and  where,  according  to  his  own  ac- 


count, he  was  a  counsellor  and  secretary  tc~  the 
court  of  Inquisition.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  own 
statement,  he  here  became  disgusted  at  the  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  Inquisition ;  but  his  ene- 
mies assert  that,  forgetting  his  vows  of  celibacy, 
he  engaged  in  an  amorous  intrignc  with  a  nun,  to 
whom  he  was  confessor.  Certain  it  is  that,  in 
1726,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Macerata  for  Peru- 
gia, and  from  thence  he  secretly  made  his  escape 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  June  or  July  of 
that  year,  after,  by  his  own  account,  meeting  with 
many  extraordinary  adventures,  which  are  to  be 
found  detailed  in  the.  Edinburgh  Magazine  for 
17a8),  p.  138. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  got  introduced  to 
Dr.  Aspinwall,  who,  liko  himself,  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Dr. 
Clark.  After  several  conferences  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  some  with  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  then  dean  of  Londonderry,  he  professed 
himself  a  couvert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  quitted 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  withdrew  himself  en- 
tirely from  all  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  took  place  iu  November  1726,  but 
it  was  not  till  six  years  after  that  he  openly  con- 
formed to  the  Church  of  England.  By  Dr.  Aspin- 
wall's  means,  he  became  known  to  many  persons 
of  influence  and  respectability ;  among  others,  he 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Goodman,  physician  to 
George  the  First,  and  by  him  recommended  to 
Lord  Aylmer,  who  wanted  some  one  to  assist  him 
in  reading  the  classics.  The  education  of  two  ot 
his  lordship's  children  was  also  confided  to  his 
care.  With  this  nobleman  he  continued  several 
years  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  was 
by  him  made  known  to  all  his  lordship's  connec- 
tions, and  particularly  to  the  Hon.  George,  after- 
wards Lord  Lyttlcton,  who  subsequently  became 
his  warm,  steady,  and  to  the  last,  when  deserted 
by  almost  every  other  person,  his  unalterable 
friend.  During  the  time  he  lived  with  Ix>rd  Ayl- 
mer, he  undertook,  for  Mr.  Prevost,  a  bookseller, 
the '  Historia  Literaria,'  a  monthly  review  of  books, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  1730. 
In  1735  he  agreed  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
'Universal  History'  to  write  part  of  that  work, 
and  he  was  employed  upon  it  till  1714,  being  nine 
years.    The  money  he  gained  by  these  occupa- 
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tions  he  paid  or  lent  to  Mr.  Hill,  a  Jesuit,  who 
transacted  money  matters,  as  an  attorney  ;  and  it 
appear.*,  from  undoubted  evidence,  that  this  was 
done  by  way  of  peace-offering  to  the  society,  into 
which  he  was  rc-adinitted  about  1744.  Subse- 
quently, repenting  of  the  engagement  he  had  made 
with  his  old  associates,  the  Jesuits,  he  claimed 
and  recovered  the  money  he  had  advanced  to 


In  1746  he  put  forth  proposals  for  pnblishiiig, 
by  subscription,  a  *  History  of  the  Popes ;'  a  work 
which,  he  says,  he  commenced  some  years  before 
at  Rome,  and  then  brought  it  down  to  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Victor,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  at  that 
period,  he  professes  to  have  received  the  first  un- 
favourable sentiments  of  the  Pope's  supremacy. 
On  the  13th  of  May  1748  he  presented  to  the  king 
the  first  volume  of  his  4  History  of  the  Popes 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Say,  keeper  of  Queen 
Caroline's  library,  he  was,  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  appointed  librarian  in  his  place. 
In  August  1749  he  married  a  niece  of  Bishop 
Nicholson,  and  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  younger  son  of  a  gentleman 
in  Westmoreland,  with  whom  ho  received  a  for- 
tune of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  1751 
the  second  volume  of  his  1  History  of  the  Popes' 
made  its  apjwarance.  His  friend  Lord  Lyttleton 
now  appointed  him  clerk  of  the  buck  warrants, — 
an  office  probably  of  no  great  emolument.  His 
1  History'  was  continued  to  seven  volumes,  but  in 
it  he  displayed  such  a  violent  zeal  against  popery, 
as  exposed  him  to  the  animadversions  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  particularly  Alban  Butler,  a 
learned  priest,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at 
Douay  in  1751,  assailed  the  two  first  volumes  of 
the  1  History  of  the  Popes,'  being  all  which  were 
at  that  period  published.  Unfortunately  for  his 
reputation,  his  money  transactions  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  Jesuits  were  brought  to  light, 
and  notwithstanding  his  spirited  and  confident 
defences,  and  his  denial  upon  oath  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  letters  fully  proved  to  be  hts,  he  lost  his 
character  both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  and  was 
generally  believed  by  the  public  to  be  destitute  of 
moral  and  religious  principle.  The  letters  them- 
selves were  published  in  1756  by  Dr.  Douglas, 


afterwards  bbhop  of  Salisbury,  with  a  commen- 
tary proving  their  authenticity.  He  scarcely  re- 
tained a  friend  or  advocate,  except  his  patron. 
Lord  Lyttleton,  who,  by  withholding  his  permis- 
sion, prevented  Garrick  from  making  Bower's 
apostasy  and  double-dealing  the  subject  of  a  stage 
performance,  for  having  mentioned  in  a  contemp- 
tuous manner,  that  eminent  actor  and  his  lady  in 
his  '  Summary  View  of  the  Controversy  between 
the  Papists  and  the  Author.'  Bower's  letter  years 
seem  to  have  been  spent  in  virulent  attacks  upon 
his  enemies,  the  Papists,  and  in  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  his  reputation,  and  that  of  his  4  His- 
tory of  the  Popes.'  In  1761  he  appears  to  have 
assisted  the  author  of  1  Authentic  Memoirs  con- 
cerning the  Portuguese  Inquisition,'  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  a  friend,  8vo.  He  died  September  3d, 
1766,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  By  his  will,  which 
does  not  contain  any  declaration  of  his  religious 
principles,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his 
wife,  who  some  time  after  his  death  published  an 
attestation  of  his  having  died  in  the  Protestant 
faith. 

Bowman,  a  surname  derived  from  the  ancient  practice  ol 
archery,  the  bearer  of  a  bow  and  arrow*  being  called  a  bow- 
man. The  mm  is  properly  English,  though  found  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  2"Jth  December  1572,  one  Janet  Bowman,  ot 
'  Jonet  Boyraan,'  a*  it  is  spelled  in  the  Criminal  Records,  de- 
scribed as  '  spoils  to  William  Stcill,'  was  indicted  for  witch- 
craft, and  being  convicted  wag  burnt  at  Edinburgh.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  lands  of  l-ogie,  in  the  parish 
of  that  name  in  Fife,  were  the  property  of  Walter  Bowman, 
Esq.,  who  long  resided  at  Eghain  in  Surrey.  This  gentleman 
executed  a  very  strict  entail  of  the  property,  his  library  espe- 
cially being  placed  under  the  tn<i»t  particular  injunctions 
for  its  preservation.  He  had  travelled  much  on  the  continent, 
and  appears  to  have  collected  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
books  there.  With  many  valuable  editions  of  the  ancient 
classics,  particularly  a  fine  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
and  a  splendid  illuminated  edition  of  Ptolemy,  the  library 
contains  a  rich  collection  of  engravings,  a  great  number  of 
map*  and  charts,  and  a  well-preserved  copy  of  Blcaus  Atlas. 
By  the  terms  of  the  entail,  the  heir  is  prohibited  from  tending 
the  books  out ;  but  he  is  bound  to  keep  a  suitable  room  for 
them  in  his  house,  and  to  allow  free  access  to  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  there  to  read  and  study.  He  is  also 
bound  to  have  a  basin  at  hand,  with  water  and  a  towel,  that 
the  books  may  not  be  toiled  with  unclean  hands.  Women 
and  children  are  expressly  prohibited  from  admission  to  the 
library.  V*igkton"i  Hutory  of  County  of  Fife,  voL  ii.  p.  50.  | 

Bowuu.M,  marquis  of,  the  second  title  of  the  duke  ot 
Roxburghe,  usually  borne  by  the  eldest  ton  of  that  nobleman 
[See  Roxmm.iiK.  duke  of.J 

BoYf  r.  Both,  or  Bin*,  a  Miniume  of  French  origin.  It 
was  originally  De  Bois  or  Du  bois,  written  latterly  a» one,  tha» 
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Dubois,  the  name  of  the  well-known  French  cardinal.  It  was 
early  translated  in  England  into  iU  Saxon  synonym  of  Wood, 
or  a  Wood,  a*  Anthony  A  Wood,  the  historian  of  Oxford.  Rut 
in  Scotland  where  the  early  French  prevailed,  long  after  it 
ceased  to  be  tha  vehicle  of  speech  in  England,  it  retains  nearly 
its  original  form.  The  families  of  Boys  iu  England,  of  whom 
was  Alderman  Boys,  the  patron  of  the  tine  arts  and  illustra- 
tor of  Sbakspere,  is  of  Scotch  extraction.  It  waa  frequently 
written  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  as  De  Bosco.  which 
wns  at  the  same  time  its  form  in  the  Italian  and  Romanesque 
languages,  both  words  implying  precisely  the  same  thing.  In 
the  thirteenth  centnry  Sir  Andrew  de  Bosco  married  the  third 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  and  with  ber,  as  there 
was  no  male  heir,  he  got  the  third  part  of  that  estate.  [See 
oa/e,  p.  3M.]  In  1303,  when  Edward  completed  his  con- 
quest of  Scotland,  the  castle  of  Urquhart  in  Ross-shire  was, 
by  his  forces,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  taken  by  storm, 
and  Alexander  de  Bois,  the  governor,  and  every  person 
in  it,  except  his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant,  were  put 
to  death.  The  child  thus  saved  by  the  pious  scruples  of  the 
English  proved  a  boy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tho  founder  of 
the  house  of  Forbes.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  by  Boece 
is  sufficiently  ridiculous  as  well  as  improbable,  but  in  the  ear- 
liest forms  of  the  word,  Forbas,  Forbos,  Forbois,  there  arc 
ttumiatakeable  confirmations  of  the  tradition  of  the  family 
descent,  which  being  then  recent,  and  affecting  his  immediate 
kinsmen,  we  cannot  suppose  Boece,  mendacious  as  he  was 
in  earlier  story,  to  have  been  bold  enough  to  invent  in  tola. 
[See  Forbes,  surname  of.]  In  the  '  Historical  and  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Ragman  Roll.'  it  is  stated  that  de  Boys  was 
a  surname  peculiar  to  a  family  in  Angus,  designed  of  Pan- 
bride,  of  which  the  learned  Hector  Boetliiua,  Boece,  or  Boyce, 
was  a  son.   See  Boece,  Hector. 


Boyr»,  a  surname  of  very  considerable  antiquity  in  Scot- 
land according  to  our  genealogical  writers.  The  first  recorded 
ancestor  of  the  Boyd*,  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  was  Simon, 
brother  of  Walter,  the  first  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and 
youngest  son  of  Alan  the  son  of  Flathald  (the  fabulous 
Fleance  of  Shakspore)  who,  following  his  brother  into  Scot- 
land, witnessed  his  foundation  charter  of  the  monastery  of 
Paisley  in  1160,  and  is  therein  designated  "  frater  Walter! 
fiiii  Alani,  dapiferi."  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Robert,  called  Boyt  or  Boyd,  from  his  fair  complexion,  the 
Celtic  word  Buidhe  signifying  fair  or  yellow.  He  died  before 
the  year  1240,  and  from  him  descended  the  various  families 
of  that  name  in  Scotland. 

Rut  the  account  is  not  without  its  improbabilities.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  there  were  any  Celtic  people  around  the 
family  of  the  high  steward,  in  those  days,  of  importance  or  in- 
fluence enough  to  bestow  any  appellative  upon  his  nephew,  it 
being  known,  according  to  Lord  Lindsay,  that  the  Norman 
barons  surrounded  themselves  exclusively  with  their  own 
families  and  dependents,  and  in  the  case  of  the  stewards  this 
is  proved  by  the  De  Nizea — ancestors  of  the  IVnnistons— the 
Crocs  or  Croques— of  the  Crooks  of  Crookston  and  others, 
who  received  grants  of  land  from  that  family,  and  are  named 
in  the  charters  and  other  papers  relative  to  Paisley  abbey  still 
extant.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that  any  appellative  bestowed 
by  a  remote  and  conquered  people  would  have  become  here- 
ditary amongst  those  haughty  chiefs.  The  fondness  of  Scot- 
tish genealogists  for  finding  Celtic  origins  for  Norman  and 
Saxon  names  proceeds  from  an  error  of  the  most  trancparent 
character.  Because  Scotland  was  at  one  time  peopled  by  a 
Celtic  race,  they  imagine  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  peo- 
ple must  have  becu  inhabiting  the  whole  country  at  the  com- 


mencetnent  of  Scottish  history.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
region  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north,  and  tha 
Tweed  and  Solway  on  the  south,  had,  with  the  exception  of 
Galloway,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  bean  for  centuries  previous  to  the 
last  Saxon  conquest,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  possession  of  other 
races,  never  amalgamating  in  any  instance  with  the  Celtic, 
whom  they  must  therefore  have  driven  out  or  retained 
in  a  state  of  slavery.  And  in  the  Inquisition,  as  it  is 
styled,  into  the  lauds  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
bishopric  of  Glasgow,  made  during  the  government  of 
Count  David,  afterwards  David  the  First,  king  of  Scotland, 
when  that  region  was  considered  a  province  of  England— the 

native  origin- this  important  fact  is  distinctly  brought  out. 
In  the  names  of  witnesses  cited  in  that  document,  moreover 
consisting  aa  tbey  do  of  judgea  of  Cumbria,  or  Lothian,  and 
other  natives,  as  in  all  the  grants  and  writings  of  that  prince 
connected  with  that  district,  there  is  nut  a  Celtic  name  to  be 
found,  all  being  either  Saxon  or  Norman,  along  with  one  or 
two  Danish  or  Norwegian  names,  although  this  occurred  at 
a  period  anterior  to  the  settlement  of  Alan,  the  founder  of 
the  Stewards,  in  that  country.  It  is  to  be  noted  still  further 
that  amongst  the  Saxon  names  of  witnesses  occurs  that  of 
Boed  or  Boyd,  as  a  person  of  some  consequence  at  that  lime. 
It  may  therefore  be  less  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  a  descendant  of  thia  individual,  and  who  may 
afterwards  have  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  the  Steward. 

The  lands  of  Kilmarnock,  Bondington,  and  Hertachaw, 
which  belonged  to  John  de  Balvol,  and  other  lands  in  Ayr- 
shire, were  granted  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  gallant  adher- 
ent, Sir  Robert  Boyd,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock. 
See  KllJtAfUCOCK,  earls  of. 

The  Boyda  of  Pinkhill,  and  of  Trochrig.  were  descended 
from  Adara  Bovd,  third  son  of  Alexander,  the  second  son  of 
Robert  lord  Boyd,  the  famous  chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  the 
minority  of  James  the  Third. 

BOYD,  Makk  Axbxanokr,  an  extraordinary 
genius,  and  eminent  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, waa  the  son  of  Robert  Boyd,  eldest  son  of 
Adam  Boyd  of  Pinkliill,  in  Ayrshire,  brother  to 
Lord  Boyd.  He  was  born  in  Galloway,  January 
13,  1562 ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  two  of 
his  teeth  were  fully  formed  at  his  birth.  Having 
lost  his  father  early,  he  was  educated,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  uncle,  James  Boyd  of 
Trochrig,  titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  where  he  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  the 
turbulence  of  hLs  disposition.  At  that  period  the 
principal  of  Glasgow  college  was  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Melville,  who  sustaiued  the  discipline  of 
the  university  with  great  vigour  and  address.  In 
Dr.  Irving's  Memoir  of  Melville.  •  Lives  of  Scot- 
tish Writers,'  it  is  stated  that  "some  of  the  stu- 
dents connected  with  powerful  families  were  guilty 
of  most  flngrant  insubordination,  and  collected  a 
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mixed  multitude  to  overawe  the  principal  and  the 
rector.  Two  of  those  delinquents  were  Mark  Al- 
exander Boyd,  related  to  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  related  to  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  who  both  proceeded  to  acta  of 
outrageous  violence,  and  being  supported  by  many 
other  disorderly  yonths,  as  well  as  by  many  ad- 
herents of  their  respective  families,  were  at  first 
disposed  to  set  all  academical  autherity  at  open 
defiance.  Cunningham,  who  had  assaulted  J. 
Melville  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  finally  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  a  public  and  humiliat- 
ing apology,  with  hia  feet  as  well  as  his  head  un- 
covered. John  Maxwell,  a  son  of  Lord  Herries, 
had  likewise  been  implicated  in  some  very  disor- 
derly proceedings ;  but  when  his  father  was  in- 
formed of  his  conduct,  he  hastened  to  Glasgow, 
and  compelled  him  on  his  knees,  and  in  an  open 
area  of  the  college,  to  beg  the  principal's  pardon." 
We  know  not  what  was  Boyd's  punishment,  but, 
impetuous  and  headstrong,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  submit  to  ask  forgiveness.  We  arc  told 
that  he  was  of  so  untractable  a  spirit  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  preceptors,  beat  them  both, 
threw  his  books  into  the  fire,  and  forswore  learn- 
ing for  ever!  While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  pre 
sented  himself  at  court,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  ad- 
vancement there,  but  the  violence  of  his  temper 
involved  him  in  numberless  quarrels,  and  after 
fighting  a  duel,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go 
abroad,  and  follow  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  in  1581  to  Paris,  where  he 
lost  all  bis  money  in  gaming,  which  seems  to  have 
roused  him  at  last  to  reflection.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  with  all  his  characteristic 
ardour ;  attending  the  lectures  of  several  profes- 
sors in  the  university  of  Paris.  After  some  time 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Orleans  to  learn  the 
civil  law,  under  J.  Robertas,  chiefly  known  for  his 
temerity  in  becoming  the  rival  of  the  celebrated 
Cujacius.  Boyd  soon  qnitled  Orleans  for  Bour- 
ges,  where  Cujacius,  the  principal  civilian  of  the 
age,  delivered  his  lectures.  To  this  professor  he 
recommended  himself  by  writing  some  verses  in 
the  antiquated  Latin  language,  Cujacius  having  a 
preference  for  Ennius  and  the  elder  Latin  poets. 
The  plague  having  broken  out  at  Bonrges,  he  fled 
first  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he 


contracted  a  friendship  with  a  person  whom  lie 
names  Cornelius  Varus,  who,  finding  that  Boyd 
prided  himself  on  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  poe- 
try, addressed  some  verses  to  him,  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  excelled  Buchanan  and  all  other 
British  poets  in  a  greater  degree  than  Virgil  sur- 
passed Lueretius,  Catullus,  and  all  other  Roman 
poets.  Having  boon  seized  with  an  ague,  he  re- 
turned to  Lyons  for  change  of  air,  about  the  year 
1585.  In  1587  he  served  in  the  French  army 
against  the  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries  who 
had  InTaded  France  in  support  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  during  the  campaign  he  was  wounded 
by  a  shot  in  the  ankle.  In  1588  he  went  to  reside 
at  Toulouse,  and  again  applied  himself  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  civil  law,  under  Roaldes,  an  eminent 
professor.  About  this  period  he  seems  to  have 
written  several  tracts  on  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  he  even  had  it  in  view  to  compose  a 
system  of  the  law  of  nations.  A  popular  insurrec- 
tion having  taken  place  at  Toulouse,  in  which  the 
first  President  Duranty,  the  Advocate-General 
Dafis,  and  several  other  persons,  were  murdered, 
Boyd  was  thrown  into  prison,  and,  from  the  ha- 
tred of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
He  obtained  his  liberty,  however,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  learned  men  of  Toulouse,  and  went 
first  to  Bourdeaux,  and  thence  to  Rochelle.  On 
the  journey  to  the  latter  place,  he  was  attacked 
by  robbers,  when  he  lost  all  the  property  he  had 
with  him.  He  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
climate  of  Rochelle  disagreeing  with  him,  fixed  hii 
residence  in  Fontenay  in  Poictou,  where  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study,  occasionally  re- 
suming the  avocation  of  a  soldier.  About  the 
year  1591  he  seems  to  have  had  an  intention  of 
reading  lectures  on  the  civil  law ;  and  the  heads  of 
his  prelections  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  are 
still  preserved  among  his  other  papers  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library.  In  1592  a  collection  of  his 
poems  and  epistles  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
12mo,  which  he  dedicated  to  James  the  Sixth, 
whom  he  represented  as  superior  to  Pallas  in  wis- 
dom, and  to  Mars  in  arms!  The  dedication  had 
been  originally  intended  for  another  person  who 
had  really  distinguished  himself  in  war,  but  the 
name  was  afterwards  altered,  and  that  of  the 
king  substituted  in  its  place,  while  the  dedication 
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it was  allowed  to  remain  as  origiually  writteu. 
Boyd's  own  vanity  was  very  great,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  from  its 
being  more  pompous  than  his  own  name  of  Mark. 

In  1595,  while  preparing  to  return  to  Scotland, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  William,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  sin- 
cere regard.  On  his  return  home,  after  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  years,  he  undertook  to  accompany  the 
earl  of  Cassillis  in  a  tour  to  the  continent,  as  his 
travelling  preceptor,  and  having  completed  that 
engagement,  he  finally  revisited  his  nati%c  coun- 
try, where  he  died  at  his  father's  seat  in  Ayrshire, 
of  a  slow  fever,  April  10,  1601,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  writteu  by 
I,ord  Hailes,  was  published  in  1783,  with  a  por- 
trait. Boyd  is  said  to  have  bceu  able  to  dictate 
at  once,  .in  three  different  languages,  to  three 
amanuenses.  He  was  the  author  of  Notes  upon 
PI  lay,  aud  published  an  excellent  little  book,  ad- 
dressed to  Lipsius,  in  defence  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
aud  the  ancient  eloquence.  He  translated  Ciesar's 
Commentaries  into  Greek,  in  the  style  of  Herodo- 
tus. He  also  wrote  in  Latin,  epistles  after  the 
manner  of  Ovid,  and  a  work  called  1  Hymni,' 
which  is  not  hymns,  as  might  be  snpposed,  but  a 
description  of  different  plants  and  shrubs.  He  left 
many  Latin  poems,  which  have  not  been  printed, 
and  several  manuscripts  on  philological,  political, 
and  historical  subjects,  in  Latin  and  French,  in 
which  he  also  cultivated  poetry.  These  manu- 
scripts, an  exact  list  of  which  is  given  by  Lord 
nailes,  in  his  life  of  Boyd,  are  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  His  'Epistolte  Heroidum,' 
and  his  '  Hymni,'  were  inserted  in  the  '  DeliciaB 
Poetarum  Scotorum,'  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  volumes  12mo,  in  1637.  —Life  by  Lord 
HaHu. 

BOYD,  Robert,  of  Trochrig,  an  eminent  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1578.  He  was  the 
sou  of  James  Boyd,  titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
aud  the  cousin  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
notice.  His  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  Chalmers  of  Gait^irth,  chief  of  the  name  of 
Chalmers.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  a  grammar  school  in  Ayrshire,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  studying  philo- 


sophy under  Mr.  Charles  Ferine,  [see  Fkrme  or 
Faihholm,  Charles,]  one  of  the  regents,  as  the 
professors  were  then  called,  and  theology  under 
the  celebrated  Robert  Rollock.  In  1604,  accord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  university  of  Montauban,  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  there;  he  also  stud- 
ied divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
French  Reformed  Chnrch  at  Verteuil.  In  1606, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  professorship  at  Saumnr, 
where  he  remained  till  1614,  officiating  also  as 
pastor  in  the  church,  and  where  he  married  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Malivera. 

The  fame  of  his  learning  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  sovereign,  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, bis  majesty  sent  for  him,  and  appointed  him 
professor  of  divinity  and  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  entered  ou  his  new  duties  in 
1615,  and  in  1617,  when  King  James  visited 
Glasgow,  Boyd,  as  princi|>al  of  the  college,  deliv- 
ered a  congratulatory  speech,  which,  as  usual  in 
that  age,  was  highly  encomiastic.  As  principal, 
he  was  required  to  teach  alternately  theology  one 
day,  and  Syriac  the  next ;  also  to  preach  on  Sun- 
day in  the  parish  church  of  Govan,  near  Glasgow, 
the  temporalities  of  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of 
which  had  been  annexed,  with  the  condition  ol 
preaching,  to  the  principal's  chair.  Although  he 
had  thus  apparently  not  much  time  to  prepare  his 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  in  Latin,  as  cus- 
tomary at  that  period,  he  "  uttered  them,'*  says 
Wodrow,  "  in  a  coutinued  discourse,  without  any 
hesitation,  aud  with  as  ranch  ease  and  freedom  of 
speech,  as  the  most  eloquent  divine  is  wont  to  de- 
liver his  sermons  in  his  mother-tongue."  Princi- 
pal Baillie,  who  studied  under  Mr.  Boyd,  men- 
tions that,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  years,  the  tears, 
the  solemn  vows,  and  the  ardour  of  the  desires 
produced  by  his  Latin  prayers,  were  still  fresh  in 
his  memory. 

The  attempt  of  the  king  to  assimilate  the  pres- 
byterian  to  the  episcopalian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment placed  Principal  Boyd  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed position.  Although  the  sou  of  an  archbishop, 
aud  connected  with  episcopalian  families,  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  presbyteriun  church ;  aud 
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Rndiug  that  he  could  not  consistently  with  his 
principles  retain  his  situation,  having  refused  to 
comply  with  the  five  Perth  articles,  he  resigned 
the  principaUhip,  after  having  held  it  for  seven 
years,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Trochrig  in  Car- 
rick,  Ayrshire.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  retirement.  In  October  1622,  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  epis- 
copacy being  well  known,  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh 
was  the  signal  for  persecution  to  assail  him  on  the 
part  of  the  court.  Scarcely  two  months  after  his 
election  as  principal,  "  upon  the  23d  of  December 
1622,"  says  Calderwood,  "tho  provost,  baillies, 
and  counsel  of  Edinburgh,  were  challenged  by  a 
letter  from  the  king,  for  admitting  Mr.  Robert 
Boyde  to  be  principal  of  their  college  j  and  com- 
maudit  them  to  urge  him  to  conforme,  or  to  re- 
move him.  They  sent  to  court  to  the  conrteour 
who  sent  the  challenge  in  the  king's  name,  and 
desired  him  to  intreate  the  king  not  to  take  in  ill 
part  Mr.  Robert's  admission,  in  respect  of  his  gift* 
and  peaceable  disposition"  [CaltkruotxT*  Hit- 
lory,  vol.  vii.  p.  566.]  "  Upon  the  last  of  Januar, 
the  provost,  baillies,  and  counsel  of  Edinburgh 
were  commandit  of  new  again  to  urge  Mr.  Robert 
Boyd  with  confonnitie ;  and  if  he  refused,  to  re- 
move him,  his  wife,  and  familie,  out  of  the  toun. 
The  king's  words,  answeiriug  to  their  former  let- 
ter of  recommendation,  were  these  following :  4  On 
the  contrarie,  we  thiuke  his  biding  there  will  doe 
much  evill,  and,  therefore,  as  ye  will  answeir  to 
us  on  your  obedience,  we  command  yon  to  pnt 
him,  not  onlie  from  his  office,  bnt  out  of  your 
toun,  at  the  sight  heircof,  unlesse  he  conform  to- 
tallie.  And  when  yc  have  done,  thinke  not  this 
sufficient  to  satisfy  our  wTnthe  for  disobedience  to 
our  former  letter.'  Mr.  Robert  was  sent  for  to 
the  counsel.  The  king's  will  was  intimate  to  him, 
which  the  counsel  said  they  wolde  not  withstand. 
Mr.  Robert  quitt  his  place,  and  tooke  his  leave." 
[Ibid.  p.  569.]  He  again  retired  to  his  estate, 
and  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  Carrick.  He  was  subsequently  minis- 
ter of  Paisley,  but  soon  left  it,  in  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  countess  of  Abercorn, 
who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  died  at 
Ediuburgh,  whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  ad- 


vice, or,  as  others  say,  at  Trochrig,  January  5, 
1627,  aged  forty-eight.  From  an  original  portrait 
of  Principal  Boyd  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
an  engraving  was  published  by  Pinkerton,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  woodcut 


An  interesting  life  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig, 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Wodrow  col- 
lections in  the  Glasgow  university  library,  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Mait- 
land  Club  of  that  city.    His  works  are : 


A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana,  mitten  io 
elegant  Latin,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Robert! 
Bodii  Sroti.  Pnclrctioncs  in  Epistolarn  ad  Eplicaoa."  Lon- 
don, 1562,  folio;  a  work  which  shows  him  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  1'refixed  U  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  Rivet,  the  errors  in  which 
Wodrow  has  corm-t.il. 

MoniU  de  filii  sui  primo  gemti  Institutive,  8vo,  puUishe.1 
in  1701,  from  the  author's  manuscript*,  by  Dr.  Robert  Sibbald. 

He  also  wrote  some  Latin  poems.  Of  these  the  '  Heca- 
torn  be  ad  Christum,'  dedicated  to  his  cousin,  Andrew  Boyd, 
bishop  of  Argyle,  and  an  ode  to  Dr.  Sibbald,  are  preserved  in 
the  '  Pelkiw  Poetarum  Scutorum,'  and  in  the  '  Poetarum 
Scotorum  Muse  Sacrse.*  A  laudatory  poem  on  King  James 
by  bim  will  be  found  in  Adamson's  '  Muses  Welcome.'  Ex- 
froin  his  '  Philotheca,'  a  kind  of  obituary,  which,  with 
in  English  and  French,  had  remained  in  manuscript 
in  possession  of  the  family  of  Trochrig,  have  been  printed  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Hannatyne  Club. 

BOYD,  Zaciiapy,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,  was  bora  before  1590.  He 
was  descended  from  the  Boyds  of  Ptakhill  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  was  consin  of  Mr.  Andrew  Boyd,  bishop 
of  Argylc,  and  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. After  being  taught  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  school  of  Kilmarnock,  he  entered 
upon  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
About  1G07  he  went  to  France,  and  became  a 
student  at  the  university  of  Saumur  under  his 
cousin  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig.  In  1611  he  was 
annotated  a  regent  in  that  university,  and  is  said 
to  have  declined  the  priucipalship,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him. 

He  spent  sixteen  years  in  France,  during  four 
of  which  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  1621 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  protectants  in  that 
conntry  were  subjected  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Scotland.  He  resided  at  first  privately  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  Dr.  Sibbald  the  physician,  and  after- 
wards lie  lived  successively  with  Sir  William  Scott 
of  Elie,  and  the  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Ham- 
ilton at  Ktaniel.  In  1623  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1629  he  published 
his  principal  prose  work,  entitled  'The  Lnst  Bat- 
tell  of  the  Sonle,'  dedicated  to  "  the  most  sacred 
and  most  mightic  monarch,"  Charles  the  First,  in 
a  prose  address,  and  also  in  a  poetical  oue.  These 
were  followed  by  a  dedication  in  French  to  Queen 
Henrietta. 

His  poetical  address,  '  Ad  Carolum  Regem,'  is 
short,  and  may  be  quoted  here  :— 

"  This  life,  0  Prince,  is  like  *  raging  sea, 
Where  froathy  mounts  are  heaved  up  on  hie; 
Our  painted  joy.  in  blinks  that  are  ful  warme. 
Are,  like  raine-bowes,  forerunners  of  n  storme; 
All  flesh  with  griefe  ia  priefct  within,  without, 
Crownes  carie  cures,  and  oompasae  them  about. 
Your  state  is  great,  your  place  is  high:  What  then? 
God  colls  you  gods,  but  yc  shall  die  like  men." 

Mr.  Boyd's  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
his  sovereign  were  very  strong.  In  1633,  when 
Charles  the  First  came  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
he  happened  to  meet  his  majesty  the  day  after  the 
coronation  in  the  porch  of  Holyrood  Palace,  when 
he  addressed  the  king  in  a  Latin  oration  full  of 
the  most  loyal  and  laudatory  sentiments.  In  1634 
be  was  elected  rc  .tor  of  the  university  of  Glasgow ; 


also  in  1635,  and  again  in  1645.  When  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  and  the 
violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  govern 
ment,  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  Mr  Boyd  and  the  other  members  of 
Glasgow  college  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  it, 
deeming  it  preferable  to  yield  something  to  ihe 
wishes  of  the  sovereign.  He  afterwards  found  it 
expedient,  with  most  of  his  colleagues,  to  sign  the 
national  document,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered; 
although  he  did  not,  like  some  of  his  brother- 
divines,  engage  actively  in  the  subsequent  military 
transactions.  The  fight  at  Newburaford,  August 
28,  1640,  by  which  the  Scottish  army  gained  pos- 
session of  Newcastle,  was  commemorated  by  him 
in  a  poem  of  sixteen  8vo  pages,  but  the  versifica- 
tion of  this  piece  is  very  homely,  and  in  some  parts 
it  approaches  even  the  burlesque.  In  1643  he 
published  his  'Crosses,  Comforts,  and  Councels, 
necdfull  to  be  considered,  and  carefullie  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  Godlie,  in  these  boysteroiis 
broiles,  and  bloody  times/ 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  forces  at  Dun- 
bar, in  September  1660,  Cromwell  visited  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Boyd  had  the  courage  to  remain,  when 
the  magistrates  and  other  persons  of  influence  had 
left  the  city  ;  and,  in  preachiug  before  the  protec- 
tor, he  bearded  him  and  his  soldiers  to  their  very 
faces.  "  Cromwell,"  says  Baillie,  "  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  army,  comes  peaceably  to  Glasgow. 
The  magistrates  and  miuistcrs  all  fled  away ;  I 
got  to  the  isle  of  Cumray  with  my  Lady  Mont- 
gomery, but  left  all  my  family  and  goods  to  Crom- 
well's courtesy,  which  indeed  was  great,  for  he 
took  such  measures  with  the  soldiers  that  they  did 
less  displeasure  at  Glasgow  than  if  they  had  been 
at  Loudon,  though  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  railed  on 
them  all  to  their  very  face  in  the  High  Church." 
His  allusions  and  reproaches  were  so  bitter,  that 
oue  of  Cromwell's  officers,  said  to  be  Tharloe  his 
secretary,  is  reported  to  have  asked  the  protector, 
in  a  whisper,  for  permission  "  to  pistol  the  scoun- 
drel."—" No,  no,"  said  Cromwell,  "  wc  will  man- 
age him  in  another  way."  He  invited  Mr.  Boyd 
to  dinner,  and  gained  his  respect  by  the  fervour  of 
the  devotions  in  which  he  spent  the  evening,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  continued  till  three  o'clock  next 
morning ! 
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Mr.  Boyd  died  about  the  end  of  1653,  or  the 
beginning  of  1654,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Donald  Caigill.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  com- 
pleted an  extensive  manuscript  work,  bearing  the 
title  of  '  The  Notable  Places  of  the  Scripture  ex- 
pounded,' at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  added, 
"  Heere  the  author  was  ueere  his  end,  and  was 
able  to  do  no  more,  March  8,  1653.'1 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
named  Elizabeth  Fleming,  and  his  second  Marga- 
ret Mure,  the  third  daughter  of  William  Mure  of 
Glanderston,  Renfrewshire,  who,  surviving  him. 
took  for  her  second  husband  Mr.  James  Durham, 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Revelation.  A 
traditional  anecdote  says  that  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  will,  his  wife  requested  him  to  leave  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Durham.  44  No,  no,  Margaret,"  was 
his  reply,  41  I'll  lea'  him  naething  but  thy  bonnie 
sel'."  Another  version  runs  in  this  sarcastic 
strain,  44  I'll  lea'  him  what  I  cannot  keep  fine 
him."  Mr.  Boyd  had  amassed  a  considerable 
amount  of  property,  which  he  divided,  by  his  will, 
between  his  widow  and  the  college  of  Glasgow. 
The  sum  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  equal  to 
about  sixteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  no  small 
sum  in  those  days.  The  college  also  got  his 
library  and  manuscript  compositions.  His  bust, 
with  au  inscription,  commemorative  of  these  dona- 
tions, ornaments  the  gateway  of  the  university, 
and  the  divinity  hall  of  the  college  contains  his 
portrait,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Pinker- 
ton's  collection.  On  next  column  is  a  woodcut  of 
it.  During  his  life  he  published  nineteen  works, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  cast,  but  none  of  them  very 
large.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined.  His  manu- 
script productions,  eighty-three  in  number,  are 
principally  comprised  within  thirteen  small  4to 
volumes,  written  in  a  very  close  hand,  and  appear 
to  have  been  prepared  for  the  press.  Besides 
these  there  are  three  others  in  manuscript,  entitled 
4  Zion's  Flowers,  or  Christian  Poems  for  Spiritual 
Edification,'  2  vols.  4to.  4  The  English  Academic 
containing  Precepts  and  Purpose  for  the  Weal 
both  of  Soul  and  Body,  divided  into  Thirtie  and 
one  dayes  exercise,'  12mo. ;  and  4The  Four  Evan- 
gels in  English  verse,'  12mo.  These  are  all  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Glasgow. 


Mr.  Neil,  in  his  life  of  Boyd,  prefixed  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  4  Last  Battel)  of  the  Soule, 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1831,  says:  —  "Mr. 
Boyd  appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  very 
considerable  learning.  He  composed  in  Latin, 
and  his  qunlifications  in  that  language  may  be 
deemed  respectable.  His  works  also  bear  the 
evidence  of  his  having  been  possessed  of  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other 
languages.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  Scottish  divines  of  the 
same  age.  He  is  superior  to  Rutherford,  and,  in 
general,  more  grammatically  correct  than  even 
Baillie  himself,  who  was  justly  esteemed  a  very 
learned  man.  His  style  may  be  considered  excel- 
lent for  the  period.  Of  his  characteristics  as  a 
writer,  his  originality  of  thought  is  particularly 
striking.  He  discusses  many  of  his  subjects  with 
spirit  and  ingenuity,  and  there  is  much  which  must 
be  acknowledged  as  flowing  from  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  a  fervid  and  poetical  imagination.  This 
latter  tendency  of  his  genius  is  at  all  times  awake, 
and  from  which  may  be  inferred  his  taste  for  me- 
taphor, and  love  of  colouring,  so  conspicuous  in 
his  writings.    One  of  his  most  popular  attempts  to 

render  himself  serviceable  to  his  countrv  was  in  pre- 
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pnring  a  poetical  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  for 
the  use  of  the  church.  It  had  beru  previous  to 
1616  that  he  engaged  in  this,  as  the  Assembly  of 
1647  when  appointing  a  Committee  to  examine 
Rons's  version,  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  recom- 
mended them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Psalter  of 
Rowallau,  and  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  and  of  any 
other  poetical  writers.'  It  is  further  particularly 
recommended  to  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  1  to  translate 
the  other  Scriptural  Songs  in  metre,  and  to  report 
bis  travails  therein  to  the  Commission  of  that 
Assembly,  that  after  examination  thereof  they 
may  send  the  same  to  the  presbyteries,  to  be  there 
considered  until  the  next  General  Assembly.'  Mr. 
Boyd  complied  with  this  request,  as  the  Assembly, 
August  10, 1648,  1  recommends  to  Mr.  John  Adam- 
sou  and  Mr.  Thomas  Crawfhrd  to  revise  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  upon  the  other  Scrip- 
ture Songs,  and  to  prepare  a  report  thereof  to  the 
said  Commission  for  pnblick  afTairs;'  who,  it  is 
probable,  had  never  given  in  any  '  re|K>rt  of  their 
labours.'  Of  his  version,  Baillie  had  not  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion,  as  he  says,  '  our  good  friend. 
Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  has  put  himself  to  a  great  deal 
of  pains  and  charges  to  make  a  Psalter,  but  I  ever 
warned  him  his  hopes  were  groundless  to  get  it 
received  in  our  churches,  yet  the  flatteries  of  his 
unadvised  neighbours  made  him  insist  in  his  fruit- 
less design.'  There  seems  to  have  been  a  party 
who  did  not  undervalue  Mr.  Boyd's  labours  quite 
so  much  as  Baillie,  and  who,  if  possible,  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  point,  as.  according  to  Baillie's 
statement,  1  The  Psalms  were  often  revised,  and 
sent  to  presbyteries,'  and,  'had  it  not  been  for  some 
who  had  more  regml  than  needed  to  Mr.  Zacha- 
ry Boyd's  Psalter,  I  think  they  (that  is,  llous's 
version)  had  passed  through  in  the  end  of  last  As- 
sembly :  but  those,  with  almost  all  the  references 
from  the  former  Assemblies,  were  remitted  to  the 
next.'  On  2ttd  November  1649,  Rous's  version, 
revised  aud  improved,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mission with  authority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  any  other  discharged  from  being  used  in  the 
churches,  or  in  families.  Mr.  Boyd  was  thus  de- 
prived of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspired  with 
some  degree  of  real,  and  it  must  have  been  to 
himself  and  friends  a  source  of  considerable  dis- 


appointment. AmoDg  other  works,  he  produced 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  4  Zion's  Flowers, 
or  Christian  Poems  for  Splrituall  Edification,'  and 
it  is  these  which  are  usnally  shown  as  his  Bible, 
and  have  received  that  designation.  These  vol- 
umes consist  of  a  collection  of  poems  on  select 
subjects  in  Scripture  history,  such  as  that  of  Josi- 
ah,  Jephtha,  David  and  Goliath,  &c.,  rendered 
into  the  dramatic  form,  in  which  various  '  speak  - 
era'  arc  introduced,  and  where  the  prominent  facts 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  brought  forward  aud 
amplified.  We  have  a  pretty  close  parallel  to 
these  poems  in  the  '  Ancient  Mysteries '  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  sa- 
cred dramas  of  somo  modem  writers."  In  this 
work  there  are  some  homely  and  even  ludicrous 
passages,  but  a  fine  strain  of  devotional  feeling 
|>ervades  the  poetry  of  which  the  two  volumes  are 
composed. 

As  a  specimen,  a  portion  of  Abraham's  Solilo- 
quy when  about  to  oner  up  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice, 
may  be  quoted : 

»  That  hill's  the  place  where,  with  this  bloody  knife, 
1  must  bereave  mine  Isaac  of  his  life ; 
T1i.it  hill's  the  plaee,  where  fire  of  flaming  hot 
Shall  Isaac  bum,  when  I  hare  cut  his  throxt ; 
Th.it  hill's  the  place,  appointed  by  and  by, 
Where  slaughtcr'd  Isaac  shall  in  ashes  Ire; 
That  hill's  the  place,  where  as  a  sacrifice 
Mine  Isaac  shall  be  tome,  a  bloody  guise; 
That  hill's  the  place,  where  I  anoiie  must  spill 
Mine  Isaac's  blood,  and  make  it  downe  to  trill; 
That  hill's  the  place,  whence  fearefull  grief  and  smart 
Shall  rent  in  pieces  my  poor  Sarah's  heart ; 
That  hill's  the  place,  whence  to  the  whirling  pole, 
Shall  now  depart  of  mine  Isaac  the  soule ; 
That  hill's  the  place,  where  Isaac  by  and  by. 
Burnt  in  a  fire  shall  all  in  ashes  lye. 

But  all  those  thoughts  not  move  or  trouble  met'. 
1  mind  my  Lord  t'obcy  most  chcarfullic ; 
And  to  doe  more  if  he  command  me  farther, 
Hce  steelcs  my  faith  soe  that  I  doe  not  stagger. 
All  one  hand  mercy,  and  might  at  the  other, 
Doc  hinder  doubta,  which  here  my  faith  might  sniotlier 
A  God  of  mercy  hee  hath  beene  to  m^w, 
Him  to  obey  I  will  still  ready  bee. 

To  mee  it  is,  as  a  most  glorious  treasure, 
To  doe  for  God  what  is  to  him  a  pleasure. 
If  for  his  sake  wee  chearfull  beare  a  crease. 
He  by  his  grace  can  soone  make  up  01 
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I  of  bis  might  or  mercy  doc  not  needs 
To  doubt  hoc  can  him  raise  up  from  the  dead. 
My  faith  which  I  as  breaat  plate  now  pot  on, 
Is  perell  proof  against  affliction. 
God  in  tliis  sea)  a  pilot  wise,  can  steere, 
My  tossed  pinnace,  to  her  wished  peerc, 
At  his  command  lie  doe  as  hee  hath  said, 
With  Isaac's  blood  I  will  now  glut  mj  Made; 
His  flesh  and  bones  I'le  on  the 
When  that  is  done  I'le  to  my 

Jonah's  soliloquy  within  the  whale's  belly  is 
more  graphic,  and  though  some  of  the  image*  may 
appear  ludicrous,  the  piece  is  marked  by  a  strong 


religious  spirit  which  goes  far  to 

"  I  did  rebell;  heere  is  my  day 

Feasts  dainty  seeme  untill  the  reckoning  con 

Alas!  too  late  It  now  repentetb  mee 

That  I  refused  to  go  to  Nineve. 

■         •         •         •  • 

Here  apprehended  1  in  prison  lyj 

What  goods  will  ranaom  my  captivity? 

What  house  is  this,  where  a  neither  coal  nor 

Where  I  nothing  but  gats  of  fishee  handle? 

1  and  my  table  are  both  here  within. 

Where  day  neere  dawned,  where  sunne  did 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw. 

Buried  under  mountains  which  are  high  and 
Plung'd  under  waters  hundreth  fathoms  deep. 
Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree, 
For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see ; 
He  sailed  above  the  highest  waves— a  wonder ; 
I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under ; 
Hee  in  his  ark  might  goe  and  also 
But  I  ait  still  in  snch  a  straitened 
As  is  moat  uncouthe,  head  and  feet  together. 
Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smother 
I  find  no  way  now  for  my  shrinking  heme. 
But  heere  to  lie  and  die  for  mine  offence. 
Eight  prisoners  were  in  Koah's  hulk  together 
Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 
In  all  the  earth  like  unto  me  is  none, 
I  heere  lye  alone. 


This  grieves  me  most,  that  I  for  grievous  sin, 

Inrarc'rd  ly  within  this  floating  In ; 

Within  this  cave  my  heart  with  griefo  is  gal  I'd, 

Lord  heare  the  sighes  from  my  heart's  centre  hal'd ; 

Thou  know'st  how  long  I  have  been  in  this  womb, 

A  living  man,  within  a  living  tomb. 

Oh!  what  a  lodging!  wilt  thou  in  these  vaults, 

As  m  a  Hell  most  dark  correct  my  faults; 

I  neither  kno  when  dav  doth  shine,  or  nicht 

Comes  for  my  rest,  I'm  so  depriv'd  of  sight, 


Though  that  the  judgment's  urn 
I  of  God's  goodnesse  never  will 
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Boti.b,  originally  Botvil,  a  surname  belonging  to  a  family 
settled  at  an  early  period  in  Ayrshire.  Among  the  barons  of 
that  county  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296.  were 
Robert  de  Boyvil  and  Richard  de  Boyvil.  The  latter,  proprietor 
of  the  lands  of  Rayiholm,  in  Dairy,  is  thought  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  Bnylea  both  of  Raysholm  and  Wamphray  in  Annan  dale. 
The  heiress  of  Wamphray,  in  the  reign  of  King  .lames  IV.,  mar- 
ried a  brother  of  the  honse  of  Johnstone.  That  the  Boyles  of 
Kelborn,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  are  of  great 
antiquity,  appears  from  a  charter  in  Anderson's  Diplomata 
Scotia.  In  1699,  David  Boyle  of  Kelbum  was  created  I<ord 
Boris,  and  in  1708  earl  of  Glasgow.  See  Gl..uon\v,  earl  of. 
From  the  Boy  lea  of  Kelburn,  the  great  English  Boy  lea,  who 
became  earls  of  Cork  and  Ossory  in  Ireland,  are  said  to  derive 
their  origin. 

David  Boyle,  lord-jnstice-genera!  of  Scotland,  bom  at  Irvine 
56th  July  1772,  died  at  Shewalton,  Ayrshire,  4th  February 
1B.S3.  wa«  the  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Bovle  of  Shewal- 


ton,  and  grand  Kin  ot  2d  earl  of  Glasgow.  Passed  advocate  in 
1793.  be  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  Scotland  and  elected 
M.P.  for  Ayrshire  in  1807;  promoted  to  the  bench  in  February 
181 1 ;  became  lord-justice-derk  in  October  of  the  tamo  rear; 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  In  1820,  and  appointed  lord-jnstice- 
genera)  of  Scotland  in  1841.  These  offices  he  resigned  in  May 
18(2.  His  eldest  son.  Patrick  Boyle,  Esq.  of  Shewalton, 
passed  advocate  in  1829,  but  never  practised. 

Hrp.aim t.BiANE,  (properly  RfmAPALnUi.)  earl  and  mar- 
qni*  of,  the  former  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Campbell.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Breadalbane  family,  and  the  first  of  the  boose  of  Gten- 
urchy,  was  the  third  son  of  Duncan,  first  f/>rd  Campbell  of 
I/xhow,  progenitor  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle,  by  Marjory 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scot- 
land.   In  an  old  mannscript,  preserved  ia  Taymonth  castle, 


l-.Ttkl.JU  VIKW  —  TArUOCTH  CA5TJ.£- 


nsmed  '  the  Black  Bimk  of  Tayinoulh,'  (printed  by  the  Bun-  I 
natyne  Clnb,  1853.)  containing  a  genealogical  account  of 
the  Glenurchy  family,  it  is  stated  that  "  Dnncan  Campbell, 
commonly  callit  Duncan  in  As,  knight  of  I-ochow  (Ijneallie 
descendit  of  a  valiant  man,  snrnnmit  Campbell,  quha  cam  to 
Scotland  in  King  Malcolm  Kandmoir  his  time,  about  the 
year  of  God  1067,  of  quhom  came  the  house  of  Lochow.) 
Aonriached  in  King  David  Brace  his  dares.  The  foresaid 
Duncan  in  Aa  had  to  wyfte  Margarit  Stewart,  dochter  to 
Duke  Murdoch  [a  mistake  evidently  for  Robert] ,  cn  whom  I 
he  begat  twa  nones,  the  elder  callit  Archibald,  the  other 
namit  Cotin,  wha  was  first  laird  of  Glermrchay."  That 
estate  was  settled  on  him  by  bis  father.  It  hail  come  into 
the  Campbell  family,  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Second, 
by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Glenurchy  with  John  Campbell ; 
and  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  warlike  clan  Mao- 
Gregor,  who  were  gradually  expelled  from  the  territory  by  the 
rival  clan,  Campbell.  Sir  Colin  was  born  about  1400.  He 
was  one  of  the  knigbt*  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  designed  of 
Malta.  The  family  mannscript.  already  quoted,  says  that 
"  throch  his  valiant  actis  and  manheid  he  was  timid  knicht  in 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  quhilk  stsndetb  in  the  Carpathian  sea 


near  to  Caris,  and  wuntne  of  Asia  the  less,  and  he  was  three 
sundrie  tyines  in  Rome."  After  the  murder  of  James  the 
First  in  1437,  he  actively  pursued  the  regicide*,  and  brought 
to  justice  two  of  the  inferior  assassins,  named  Chalmers  and 
Colqnhoun,  for  which  service  King  James  the  Third  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  Lawers.  He  was 
appointed  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Colin,  first  earl  of  Argyle, 
during  his  minority,  and  concluded  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  sister  of  his  own  second  wife,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters and  oo-heiresses  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  In  14-10  he  built 
the  castle  of  Kilchurn  on  a  projecting  rocky  elevation  at  the 
east  end  of  Lochawe,  under  the  shadow  of  the  majestic  Ben 
Cruachan,  where — now  a  picturesque  ruin, — 

■  ■  — — "  grey  ami  stern 


Stands,  like  a  spirit  of  the  nsst,  lone  old  Kiktmrn  " 

According  to  tradition  Kilchurn  (properly  Coalcbuim)  castle 
was  first  erected  by  his  lady,  and  not  by  himself,  be  being 
absent  on  a  crusade  at  the  time,  and  for  seven  years  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  rents  of  his  lands  are  said  to  have  been 
expended  on  its  erection.  An  old  legend  connected  with  this 
castle  states  that  once  while  at  Rome,  having  been  a  long 
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time  from  home.  Sir  Colin  bad  a  singular  dream,  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  tut  applied  to  a  monk,  who  advised  him 
instantly  to  return  to  Scotland,  as  a  very  serious  domestic 
calamity  could  only  be  averted  by  his  presence  in  his  own 
castle.  He  hastened  immediately  to  Scotland,  and  arrived  at 
a  place  railed  Succoth,  where  dwelt  an  old  woman  who  had 
been  his  nurse.  In  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  he  craved  food 
and  shelter  for  the  night,  and  was  admitted  to 
woman's  fireside.  From  a  scar  N  his  arm  si 
him,  and  immediately  informed  him  of  what  was  about  to 
happen  at  the  castle.  It  appeared  that  for  a  long  period  no 
tidings  had  been  received  of  or  from  him,  and  a  report  had 
been  spread  that  he  had  fallen  in  battle  in  the  Holy  Ijmd. 
This  information  surprised  Sir  Colin,  as  he  had  repeatedly 
sent  messengers  with  intelligence  to  his  lady,  and  he  al  once 
suspected  treachery.  His  suspicions  were  well  founded.  A 
neighbouring  baron,  named  M"Coro,uadale,  had  intercepted  and 
murdered  all  his  messengers,  and  having  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing the  lady  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  consent  to  marry  him,  the  next  day  being  that  fixed 
for  their  nuptials.  Early  in  the  morning  Sir  Colin,  still  in 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  set  out  for  his  castle  of  Kilchurn ; 
he  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  undiscovered  entered  the  gates 
of  the  castle,  which  on  this  joyous  occasion  were  open  to  all 
comers.  As  he  stood  in  the  courtyard  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  castle  accosted  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  "  To 
have  my  hunger  satisfied  and  my  thirst  quenched,"  was  his 
reply.  Food  and  liquor  were  immediately  placed  before  him. 
Of  the  former  he  partook,  but  be  refuted  tbe  latter,  except 
from  the  hand  of  the  lady  herself.  On  being  informed  of 
this,  the  approached,  and  handed  him  a  cup  of  wine.  Sir 
Colin  drank  to  her  health,  and  dropping  a  ring  into  the  empty 
cup  returned  it  to  her.  On  examining  the  ring,  the  recog- 
nised it  at  once  as  her  own  gift  to  her  husband  on  bis  depar- 
ture. Rushing  towards  him  she  threw  herself  into  his  anna. 
The  baron  M*Corquadale  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  but 
was  afterwards  attacked  and  overcome  by  Sir  Colin  a  ton  and 
successor,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  castle 
and  lands.  Sir  Colin  died  before  June  10,  1478,  at  on  that 
day  the  lords  auditors  gave  a  decreet  in  a  civil  suit  against 
"  Duncain  Cam  bell,  son  and  air  of  umquhile  Sir  Colin  Cam- 
bell  of  Glenurquha,  knight.'*  He  was  interred  in  Argyleshire, 
and  not  as  Douglas  says  at  Finlarig,  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Locbtey,  which  afterwards  became  tbe  burial  place  of  the 
family.    He  was  four  timet  married.    Nisbet,  giving  as  hit 

of  the  Breadalbane  family,  says,  that  bis  first  wife  was  Lady 
Mary  Stewart,  one  of  tbe  daughters  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Len- 
nox, and  that  she  died  soon  after  the  marriage  without  issue, 
but  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  lady's  name,  at  the  three 
daughters  of  Duncan,  the  last  earl  of  Lennox,  executed  in 
1425,  none  of  whom  were  named  Mary,  were  all  married  in 
1892,  eight  years  before  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  bom,  and 
there  never  wat  another  earl  of  Lennox  named  Duncan.  His 
second  wife  was  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  the  second  of  the 
three  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  John  Lord  Lorn,  with 
whom  be  got  a  third  of  that  lordship,  still  possessed  by  the 
family,  and  thenceforward  quartered  the  galley  of  Lorn  with 
hit  paternal  achievement.  Of  thit  lady  there  it  a  portrait  by 
i  in  the  Breadalbane  collection  at  Taymouth,  an  en- 


graving of  which  b  given  in  Pinkerton't  Scottitb  gallery.  By 
her  he  had  a  son,  Sir  Duncan,  who  succeeded  him.    His  third 


wife  wat  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  John,  the  son,  ac- 
cording to  Nisbet,  [Heraldry,  t,  ii,  p.  212,]  was  educated  for 
the  church,  and  on  the  demise  of  Angus,  bishop  of  the  Isles, 


was  preferred  to  that  see.  In  1606  he  was  joined  in  t 
sion  from  the  crown  with  David,  bishop  of  Argyle,  and  James 
Redheugh,  burgess  of  Stirling,  comptroller  to  the  king,  to  set 
in  tack  the  crown  lands  of  Bute.  He  died  in  1509.  Douglas, 
however,  thinks  the  existence  of  this  John  doubtful  [/Vero^e, 
v.  i.  p.  3H.]  Keith  [Oil.  of  Scottish  BiiJtopi,  p.  305]  leaves 
the  surname  blank,  and  says  that  John,  bishop  of  the  Isles, 
was  a  privy  councillor  to  King  James  the  Fourth,  and  from 
that  prince,  with  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  got,  in  1507,  the 
abbacy  of  Icolinkill  annexed  in  all  time  coming  to  the  episco- 
pal see  of  the  Isles.  The  daughter,  Margaret,  married  first 
Archibald  Napier  of  Merchiaton,  and  secondly  John  Dicksou, 
Ross  Herald.  Sir  Colin't  fourth  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Luko  Stirling  of  Keir,  by  whom  he  had  a  ton,  John,  ances- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Loudon  [see  Loldox,  earl  of],  and  a 
daughter,  Mariot,  married  to  William  Stewart  of  Baldoran. 

Sir  Dnncs.ii  Campbell,  the  eldest  son.  obtained  the  office  of 
bailiary  of  the  king's  lands  of  Discher,  Foyer,  and  Glenlyon, 
3d  September  1498,  for  which  office,  being  a  hereditary  one, 
his  descendant,  the  second  earl  of  Breadalbane,  received,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  in 
1747,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  in  full  of  his  claim  for 
six  thousand.  Sir  Duncan  also  got  charters  of  the  king's 
lands  of  the  port  of  I-ochtay.  Ac,  5th  March  1492;  also  of 
the  lands  of  Glenlyon,  7th  September  1502;  of  Finlarig,  22d 
April  1503,  snd  of  other  lands  in  Perthshire  in  Msy  1508  and 
September  1511.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  He  was 
twice  married.  First,  in  1479,  to  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
fourth  daughter  of  George  fourth  earl  of  Angus,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  Sir  Colin;  Archibald, 
ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenlyon ;  and  Patrick,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  The  daughter  married  Toahach  of  Mony- 
vaird  in  Perthshire.  Tbe  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Moncrieff  of  Moncrieff  in  the  same  county,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  John,  styled  by  Doug.as  bishop  of  the  Isles,  (Keith 
states  that  the  John  Campbell  who  wat  bishop  of  the  Isles  in 
1558  and  1560  was  a  son  of  Campbell  of  C alder  in  Nairnshire,) 
and  two  daughters,  Catharine,  married  to  William  Murray  ot 
Tullibardin,  and  Annabella,  who  in  1533  became  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Napier  of  Merchiaton. 

Sir  Colin,  the  eldest  son,  the  third  laird  of  Glenurchy,  was 
of  great  use  in  assisting  his  cousin,  tbe  celebrated  Gavin 
Douglas,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  in  1515,  in  opposition  to  Andrew 
Stewart,  his  own  brother-in-law,  who  having  procured  him- 
self to  be  chosen  bishop  by  the  chapter,  had  garrisoned  the 
palace  and  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  with  his  servants. 
Ibis  Sir  Colin  is  mentioned  as  having  "bigget  the  chapel 
of  Finlarig  to  be  ane  burial  for  himself  and  postentie." 
He  married  Lady  Marjory  Stewart,  sixth  daughter  of  John 
earl  of  Athol,  brother  uterine  of  King  James  the  Second,  and 
had  three  sons,  viz..  Sir  Duncan,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Colin, 
who  all  succeeded  to  the  estate.  The  Last  of  them,  Sir  Colin, 
became  laird  of  Glenurchy  in  1550,  and  according  to  the 
'«  Black  Book  of  Taymouth,"  be  "conquest*"  (that  is,  ac- 
quired) "the  superiority  of  M'Nabb  hit  haill  landis."  He 
wan  among  tbe  first  to  join  the  Reformation,  and  aat  in  tbe 
parliament  of  1560,  when  the  Protestant  dix-trines  received 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  In  1573  l>e  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  a  firm  and  lasting  government  in  the 
church.  In  the  "  HUck  Book  of  Taymouth,"  he  it  repre- 
sented to  have  been  "ane  great  justiciar  sll  bis  tyrne,  throd, 
the  quhilk  he  sustenit  the  deidly  feid  of  the  Clsngregor  ane 
lang  space;  and  besides  that  he  causit  execute  to  the  death 
many  notable  lyinarris,  he  behiddit  the  laird  of  Macgregor 
liimself  at  Kandmoir,  in  presence  of  the  Erie  of  Athol,  the  jus- 
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tice-clerk,  and  sundrie  other  nobibnen."  In  1580  be  built 
tha  castle  of  Ballocb,  in  Perthshire,  one  wing  of  which  still 
continue*  attached  to  Taymouth  Castle,  the  splendid  mansion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbiuic  He  also  built  Edinample, 
snother  seat  of  the  family.  Sir  Colin  died  in  1583.  By  his 
wife,  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  William,  second  lord 
Ruthreu,  he  had  four  ton*  and  four  daughters.  Archibald, 
the  fourth  son,  got  part  of  the  barony  of  Monzie  by  bis  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Andrew  Toshach 
of  Monzie,  but  had  no  issue.  Beatrix,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lawrrs;  Margaret,  the  second, 
married,  iu  1574,  .lames,  seventh  earl  of  (ilencairn,  and  had 
issue;  Mary,  the  third,  married  John,  sixth  earl  of  Menteith, 
with  issue;  and  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  became  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  the  eldest  son,  was 
1  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  18th  Mar  1590,  on«  of  the 
i  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, when  he  was  knightfd.  On  the  death  of  Colin,  sixth 
earl  of  Argyle,  in  1684,  he  had  been  nominated  by  that  no- 
bleman's will,  one  of  the  six  guardians  of  the  young  earl,  then 
a  minor,  the  others  being  Dougal  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck, 
John  Campbell  of  Calder,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkin- 
glass,  comptroller  to  the  king,  father  of  the  above-named  Sir 
John,  Archibald  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  and  Neil]  Campbell, 
bishop  of  Argyle.   The  guardians  soon  split  into  rival 


heir  to  the  earldom,  being  on  the  one  side,  and  Calder,  Ard- 
kingbua,  and  the  bishop  on  the  other.  Hie  influence  of  the 
three  latter  preponderated,  but  jealousies  soon  broke  out  be- 
tween Ardkingtass  and  Calder,  and  on  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer in  1591,  his  feelings  of  hostility  were  transmitted  to  his 
,  Sir  John,  who  being  of  a  weak  and  vacil- 
ras  easily  induced  by  his  brother-in-law 
Glenurchy  to  enter  into  his  plans.  The  principal  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  earldom  now  centred  in  Calder.  He 
whs  supported  by  many  of  the  nobility  connected  with  the 
family  of  Argyle,  and  particularly  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  com- 
monly called  the  "  bonnie  carl,"  who  was  murdered  in  his  own 
house  of  Donnibirael  in -Fife,  in  February  1592,  by  a  party  of 
the  Gordons,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntly.  In 
the  same  month  John  Campbell  of  Calder  was  assassinated 
in  Lorn.  Both  crime*,  by  a  late  discovery,  appear  to  have 
been  the  result  of  trio  same  conspiracy,  in  which  Glenurchy 
and  other  barons  and  chiefs  in  the  West  Highlands  were  in- 
volved, and  one  object  of  which  was  the  death  of  the  young 
earl  of  Argyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  "  bonnie  earl  of  Murray." 
Gregory  expressly  charges  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy 
with  being  the  principal  mover  in  the  branch  of  the  plot 
which  led  to  the  murder  of  Calder.  "  Glenurchy,"  he  says, 
"knowing  the  feelings  of  personal  animosity  cherished  by 
Ardkinglass  agaiust  Calder,  easily  prevailed  upon  the  former 
to  agree  to  the  assassination  °f  their  common  enemy,  with 
whom  Glenurchy  himself  had  now  an  additional  cause  of 
quarrel,  arising  from  the  protection  given  by  Calder  to  tome 
of  the  Clangregor  who  were  at  feud  with  Glenurchy.  After 
various  unsuccessful  attempts,  Ardkinglass  procured,  through 
the  agency  of  John  Oig  Campbell  of  Cabracban,  a  brother  of 
Lochnell,  the  services  of  a  man  named  M'Ellar,  by  whom 
Calder  was  assassinated  with  a  hackbut,  supplied  by  Ard- 
kinglass, the  fatal  shot  being  fired  at  night  through  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  house  of  Knepoch  in  Lorn,  when  Calder 
fell,  pierced  through  the  heart  with  three  bullets.  Owing  to 
his  hereditary  feud  with  Calder,  Ardkinglass  was  generally 
and  being,  in  consequence,  threatened  with  the 
i  of  the  young  earl  of  Argyle,  Glenurchy  vrntured 


to  communicate  to  him  the  plan  for  getting  nd  of  the  earl 
and  his  brother,  and  for  assisting  Lochnell  to  seize  the  earl- 
dom. Arrlkinguu*  refused,  although  repeatedly  urged,  to  be- 
come a  party  to  any  designs  agaiust  the  life  of  the  earl,  pro- 
to  make  his  peace  with  Argyle,  by  disclosing  the  full 
of  the  plot.  The  inferior  agents,  John  Oig  Campbell 
and  M'Ellar,  were  both  executed ;  nor  could  all  the  influence 
of  Gilder's  relations  or  friends  obtain  the  punishment  of  any 
of  the  higher  parties.  Glenurchy  was  allowed  to  clear  him- 
self of  all  concern  in  the  plots  attributed  to  him,  by  his  own 

to  abide  his  trial  which,  be  well  knew,  the  cha!! cellor"  ThhS 
stane,  and  the  earl  of  Hnntly  were  deeply  interested  in  pre- 
venting." [//oiory  of  the  Western  Highland*  ami  Ida,  pp. 
250—253.] 

Iu  1017  Sir  Duncan  had  the  office  of  heritable  keeper  of 
the  forest  of  Mumlom,  Bendaskerlic,  ic.,  conferred  upon 
him.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  First 
the  sheriffship  of  Perthshire  for  life.  He  was  created  a  baro- 
net of  Nova  Scotia  by  patent,  bearing  date  30th  May  1625. 
Although  represented  as  an  ambitious  and  grasping  character. 

h.'  is  Mid  to  ti.iv.-  |  u  tl-  tirot  who  attempted  u>  civilize  the 

people  on  his  extensive  estates.  He  not  only  set  them  the 
example  of  planting  timber  trees,  fencing  pieces  of  ground  for 
gardens,  and  manuring  their  lands,  but  assisted  and  encour- 
aged them  in  their  labours.  One  of  his  regulations  of  police 
for  the  estate  was  "  that  no  man  shall  iu  any  public  house 
drink  more  than  achopin  of  ale  with  bis  neighbour's  wife,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  upon  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  and 
sitting  twenty-four  boors  in  the  stocks,  toties  qnoties."  [Kern 
Stat.  Account,  vol  x.  p.  464.]  According  to  the  'Black 
Book  of  Taymouth,'  "in  the  zeir  of  God  1627,  be  causit  big 
ane  brig  over  the  waiter  of  Locliay,  to  the  great  i 
and  will  of  the  countrie."  He  died  in  June  1031.  I 
twice  married,  first,  in  1574,  to  Lady  Jean  Stewart, 
daughter  of  John  earl  of  Athol,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Ar- 
chibald Campbell  of  Monzie,  the  fifth  son,  was  ancestor  of 
the  Campbells  of  Monzie,  Locblane,  and  Finnab,  in  Perth- 
shire.   Jean,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Sir  John  Camp- 


Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Inchmartine,  and  was  . 
earl  of  Find  later;  Margaret,  the  third,  married  Sir  Alexan- 
der Menziea  of  Weem,  His  second  wile  was  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Patrick  fifth  Lord  Sinclair,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Patrick,  on  whom  his  father  settled  the  lands  of  Edin- 
ample,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  married  to  John  earl  of  Athol, 
and  had  issue. 

His  second  son,  Robert,  was  engaged  in  1610  in  the  Fight 
or  Skirmish  of  Bintoich,  also  known  as  '  the  Chase  of  Rane- 
fray,'  against  the  M'Gregors.  The  fight  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  Bintoich,  and  the  chase  or  pursuit  to  have 
reached  as  far  as  Ranefray.  The  transaction  is  thus  narrated 
in  'the  Book  of  Taymouth:'  "  Attoure,  Robert  Campbell, 
second  sons  to  the  Laird  (of  Glenurquhey)  Sir  Duncan,  per- 
imber  of  them  (the  Clan  Gregor)  through 
in  end  overtuik  them  in  Ranefray,  in  the  Brae 
of  Glenurchy;  quhair  be  slew  Duncan  Abrok  Makgregor. 
with  his  son  Gregor  in  Ardcbyllie,  Dougall  Makgregor  M'Coul- 
chier  in  Glengyle,  with  his  son  Duncan,  Charles  Makgregor 
(M')  Cans  in  Rracklie,  quha  was  principallis  in  that  band ; 
and  twenty  uthcris  of  their  omnpleises  slain  in  the  chains." 
A  contemporsrr  historian,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Earldom  of  SntherUnd,'  (p.  247.)  says  of  this  affair, 
that  »  here  (meaning  at  Bintoich)  Robert  Campbell,  the  laird 
of  Glen-Vrquhie  hi*  .one,  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
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Clanchamrou,  Clanab  (M'Xaba),  and  Clanronald.  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  chosen  men,  faught  against  tkrve  score  of 
the  Clangregar ;  in  which  conflict  too  of  the  Clangregar  were 
shun,  to  wit,  Duncan  Aoenga.  one  of  toe  chieftanea,  and  his 
son  Duncan.  Seaven  gentlemen  of  the  Campbell'*  »yd  wer 
killed  ther,  though  tbey  seemed  to  have  the  victorie."  The 

1611,besSd  a  gTrrison  of  ^Ck?1£^  In  to,  US 
island  of  Vamak,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine, on  its  north  shore,  opposite  Portnellan,  but  he  waa 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege,  owing,  as  stated  in  '  the  Book 
of  Taymouth,'  to  a  storm  of  snow.  In  July  1612  several 
of  the  Clan  Gregor  were  hanged  at  the  Borough-mnir  of  Ed- 
inburgh for  the  slaughter  of  a  bowman  of  the  laird  of  Glen- 
urchy and  eight  other  persons,  and  several  other  Crimea,  con- 
sisting of  fire-raising,  theft,  and  intercoinmnning  with  their 
proscribed  clansmen. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Duncan,  born 
abont  1577,  succeeded  as  eighth  laird  of  Glenurchy.  Utile 
is  known  of  this  Sir  Colin,  save  what  is  highly  to  his  honour, 
namely  bis  patronage  of  George  Jamesone,  the  celebrated 
portrait  painter.  The  family  manuscript  which  records  the 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Glenurchy  contains  the  following 
entries,  written  in  1635 : — "  Item,  the  said  Sir  Coline  Camp- 
pell  gave  unto  George  Jamesone,  punter  in  Edinburgh,  for 
King  Robert  and  King  David  Bruyssea,  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
Charles  I.  king  of  Great  Brittane,  Prance  and  Ireland,  and 
his  majesties  quein,  and  for  nine  more  of  the  quein*  of  Scot- 
land, their  portraits,  quhilks  are  set  up  in  the  hall  of  Balloeh, 
(new  Taytnoutb)  the  sum  of  tua  hundreth  thrie  scor  panda. 
— Mair,  the  said  Sir  Coline  gave  to  the  said  George  Jame- 
aone for  the  knight  of  Lochow's  lady,  and  the  first  countess 
of  Argylle,  and  six  of  the  lady*  of  Glenurqnhay,  their  por- 
traits, and  the  said  Sir  Coline  his  own  portrait,  quhilks  are  set 
up  in  the  chalmer  of  deas  (principal  presence  room)  of  Bal- 
loch, ane  hundreth  four  acoire  puuda."  The  family  tree  of 
the  house  of  Gtmorchy,  eight  feet  long  by  fire  broad,  described 

inscribed  "The  genealogie  of  the  House  of  Glenurqubie, 
quhairof  is  descendit  sundri*  nobil  and  worthie  houses. 
1 03.'..  JamttoH  faciebat."  Sir  Colin  married  Lady  Juliana 
Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  first  Lord  London,  but 
had  no  issue.  He  died  6th  September  1640,  aged  63.  In 
Pinkcrton's  Scottish  Gallery  are  portrait*  of  Sir  Colin  at  the 
age  of  56,  and  of  Lady  Juliana,  his  spouse,  at  the  age  of  52, 
both  taken  from  tie  original  paintings  in  the  Breadalbane 
collection  at  Taymouth  Castle. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Robert,  at  first  styled 
of  Gtenfallocb,  and  afterwards  of  Glennrchv.  "  In  the  year 
of  God  1644  and  1645,  the  laird  of  Glenurqnhay  his  whole 
landis  and  eatrat,  betwixt  the  foord  of  Lyon  and  point  of  Lis- 
roore,  were  burnt  and  destroyit  be  James  Graham,  some  time 
eric  of  Montrose,  and  Alex.  M' Donald,  son  to  CoL  M'Donald 
in  Colesoe,  with  their  assnciattis.  The  tenants  their  whole 
cattle  were  taken  away  be  their  enemies ;  and  their  comes, 
bouse*,  plenishing,  and  whole  insight  weir  burnt;  and  the 
said  Sir  Robert  pressing  to  get  the  inhabitant*  repairit,  wairit 
£18  Scots  upon  the  bigging  of  every  cuple  in  his  landis,  and 
als  wairit  seed  cornet,  upon  his  own  charges,  to  the  most  of 
hi*  inhabitants.  The  occasion  of  this  malice  against  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  his  friend*  and  conn  trie  people,  was,  because  the 
•aid  Sir  Robert  joinit  in  covenant  with  the  kirk  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  in  maintaining  the  trew  religion,  the  kingis  ma- 
jestic bis  authorise,  and  laws,  and  libertie  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and  because  the  said  Sir  Robert  altogether  refusit 
'D  assist  the  said  Jams*  Graham  and  Alex.  M'Donald,  their 


malicious  doings  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  So  that  the 
laird  of  Glcnurquhay  and  his  countrie  people,  their  lea*  within 
Perthshire  and  within  Argyleshire,  exceeds  the  *oume  of 
1,200,000  merles. "  Sir  Robert  married  Isabel,  dsugbter  of 
Sir  Lachlan  Macintosh,  of  Torecaatle,  captain  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  and  had  fire  sons  and  nine  daughter*.  William, 

the  representative  of  whom  is  now  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Scottish  titles  of  earl  of  Breadalbane,  &c.  Alexander,  the 
fourth  son,  got  from  his  father  the  lands  of  l/trhdochart  in 
1648,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Lochdochart. 
Duncan,  the  fifth  son,  possessed  Auchlyne,  and  from  hiln  de- 
scended the  now  deceased  James  Goodlet  Campbell  of  Auch- 
lyne, who  by  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Logan  of  Logan,  had  a  sou, 
Hugh  Campbell,  merchant  in  Glasgow.  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter,  married  to  John  Cameron  of  LochieL,  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Sir  Kwen  Cameron;  Mary,  the  second  daughter,  mar- 
ried James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass;  Jean,  the  third,  became 
the  wife  of  Duncan  Stewart  of  Appin ;  Isabel,  the  fourth,  of 
Robert  Irvine  of  Fcddcret,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of 
Drum,  and  Julian,  the  fifth,  of  John  Maclean  of  Lochbury. 
The  other  daughters  were  the  wives  respectively  of  Robertson 
of  Jude,  Robertson  of  Faskally,  Toehach  of  Monwaird,  and 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  married 
first.  Lady  Mary  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  earl  of 
Strathem,  Menteatb,  and  Airth,  and  had  a  son.  Sir  John, 
first  earl  of  Breadalbane.  and  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Menxies  of  Weem,  baronet. 
Sir  John  married,  secondly,  Christian,  daughter  of  John 
Muschet  of  Craighead  in  Menteitb,  by  whom  he  had  several 
daughters,  of  whom  are  descended  the  Campbells  of  Stone- 
field,  Airds,  and  Anlchattan.  Isabel,  one  of  them,  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Macnachtane,  and  Anne,  another,  to  Robert 
Macnab  of  Macnab,  whom  site  survived,  and  died  at  Loch- 
dochart 6th  September  1765. 

Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  first  earl  of  Breadalbane, 
ouly  son  of  Sir  John,  was  bom  about  1635.  He  gave  great 
assistance  to  the  forces  collected  in  the  Highlands  for  Charles 
the  Second  in  1653,  under  the  command  of  General  Middle- 
ton.  He  subsequently  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with 
General  Monk  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament,  a*  the  most 
effectual  way  to  bring  about  his  majesty'*  restoration.  He 
served  in  parliament  for  tbo  shire  of  Argyle.  Being  a  princi- 
pal creditor  of  George,  sixth  earl  of  Caithness,  [see  Caith- 
ness, carl  of,]  whose  debts  are  said  to  have  exceeded  a  million 
of  mark*,  that  nobleman,  on  8th  October  1672,  made  a  dis- 
position of  his  whole  estates,  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  title* 
of  honour,  after  his  death,  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Glenurchy,  the  latter  taking  on  himself  the  burden  of  his 
lordship's  debts,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  duly  infefted  in 
the  lands  and  earldom  of  Caithness,  27th  February  1673. 
The  earl  of  Caithness  died  in  May  1676,  when  Sir  John 
Campbell  obtained  a  patent  creating  him  earl  of  Caithness, 
dated  at  Whitehall,  28th  June  1677.  But  George  Sinclair  of 
Keiss,  the  heir  male  of  the  last  earl,  being  found  by  parlia- 
ment entitled  to  that  dignity,  Sir  John  Campbell  obtained 
another  patent,  13th  August  1681,  creating  him  instead,  earl 
of  Breadalbane  and  Holland,  Viscount  of  T«y  and  Paintlaud. 
Lord  Glenurchy,  Bcnederalorh,  Ormelie,  and'  Weik,  with  the 
precedeiKjy  of  the  former  patent,  and  remainder  to  whichever 
of  hi*  sons  by  hi*  first  wife  be  might  designate  in  writing,  and 
ultimately  to  his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  <  hi  the  accession  of 
James  the  Seventh,  the  earl  wan  sworn  ■  privy  councillor. 
At  the  Revolution  he  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Killicrrankie  and  the  attempted  reduction 
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of  the  Highlands  by  the  forces  of  the  new 
empowered  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Jacobite 
chiefs  to  induce  thetn  to  submit  t»  King  William,  and  a  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  placed  at  hU  itiinnul 
fur  the  purpose  by  hi*  majesty.  Thin  negotiation  wes  for 
a  tinic  interrupted,  principally  at  the  initiation  of  Mackian 
or  Alexander  Mncdonald  of  Glencoe.  between  whom  and  the 
earl  a  difference  had  arisen  respecting  certain  claim*  which 
hi*  lordship  had  against  Glencoe' s  tenant*  for  plundering  hi* 
lands,  ami  for  which  the  earl  insisted  for  compensation  and  for 
retention  out  of  Glencoe**  share  of  the  money  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  guvemuient  to  distribute  among 
the  chiefs.  The  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  extremely  irri- 
tating to  the  earl,  who  threatened  Glencoe  with  hia  vengeance. 
Following  up  this  threat,  he  entered  into  a 
with  Secretary  Dalrymple,  the  master  of  StaJ 
them,  it  is  under*!' 10.1.  a  plan  was  concerted  for  cutting  off 
the  chief  and  his  people.  Whether  the  "mauling  scheme" 
of  the  earl,  to  whirh  Dalrymple  alludes  in  one  of  his  letters, 
refers  to  a  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tribe,  is  a  question 
which  must  ever  remain  doubtful ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  he  did  nut  si  iggest,  he  was  at  least  priry  to  the 
foul  massacre  of  that  unfortunate  chief  and  his  people,  an 
event  which  has  stamped  an  infamy  upon  the  government  of 
King  William,  which  nothing  can 

"The  hand  that  mingled  |„  q,. 
At 

And  pave  the  host's 

Meed  foe  hi*  hospitality! 
Tlie  fricn-tlly  h-mrth 
At  midnight  armed  it  with  the 
That  bade  destruction's 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

There  woman's  slirii  k  was  heard  In  vaiii. 
Nor  Infancy's  unjiiticl  plain. 
Mop*  than  the  warrior's  groan,  could  vain 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery  1 
The  winter  wind  thai  whistled  shrill. 
The  snows  that  night  that  cloaked  the  I. ill. 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 


to  f.,1 


On  the  StUb.  April  IC'.l.j,  upwards  of  three  years  after  the 
massacre.,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  it.  The 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  discovered  no  evidence  to  im- 
plicate the  earl  of  Breadalhane.  but  merely  say,  in  reference 
to  him,  that  it  "was  plainly  deponed"  before  them,  that, 
aome  day*  after  the  slaughter,  a  person  waited  upon  Glencoe'* 
sons,  and  represented  to  them  that  he  was  sent  by  Campbell 
of  Balcaklcti,  the  earl's  chamberlain  or  steward,  and  autho- 
rized to  say  that,  if  they  would  declare,  under  their  hands, 
that  his  lordship  had  no  concent  in  the  massacre,  they  might 
be  assured  the  earl  would  procure  their  "  remission  and  resti- 
tution." While,  however,  the  Commissioners  were  engaged 
in  the  inquiry  they  ascertained  that,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Highland  chiefs,  the  earl  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lay  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  consequence 
of  which  discovery,  he  was,  10th  dune  1695,  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  but  he  was  soon  released 
from  confinement,  as  it  turned  out  that  he  had  professed  him- 
self a  Jacobite,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  execute  the 
commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  that  King 
William  himself  was  a  party  to  this  contrivance.  When  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  on  the  part  of  the  Knglisli  government, 
wtote  to  Lord  Breadalhane  to  account  for  the  money  he  had 
received  for  the  Jncobite  chiefs,  the  latter  returned  this 
utcouie  answer;  •  My  lord,  the  Highlands  are  quiet,  the 


is  spent,  and  this  is  the  best  way  i 
When  the  treaty  of  union 
his  lordship  kept  aloof,  and  did  not  even  attend  parliament. 
At  the  general  election  of  1713,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
sixteen  Scots  representative  peers,  being  then  seventy-eight 
years  old.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he 
seut  five  hundred  of  his  clan  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Pro- 
tender,  and  he  was  one  of  the  suspected  persons,  with  hi* 

burgh  within  a  certain  specified  period,  to  give  bail  for  tbelt 
allegiance  to  the  government,  but  no  farther  notice  was  taken 
of  his  conduct.  The  earl  died  in  1716,  in  his  81st  year. 
Macky  \_Sfemoirt,  p.  199]  erroneously  styles  him  Marquis  ol 
Breadalhane,  and  says,  "  It  is  odds  if  he  live  long  enough  but 
he  is  a  duke.  He  is  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  has  the  gravity 
of  a  Spaniard,  is  as  cumung  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  serpent,  and 
as  slippery  aa  an  eel."  His  lordship  married,  first,  at  Lon- 
don, 17th  December  1C57,  Lady  Mary  Rich,  third  daugbtet 
of  Henry  first  earl  of  Holland,  who  waa  executed  for  bis 
loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  9th  March  1649.  The  marriage 
is  thus  entered  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews, 
Baynard  Castle  I — "  Mr.  John  Campbell  of  Glanorchy,  in  the 
count  v  of  Perth,  in  the  nation  of  Scotland,  Esqr.,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  l*ly  Mary  Rich."  By  this  lady  be  had  two  sons, 
Duncan,  styled  I»rd  OnneJie,  who  survived  his  father,  but 
'Mit  passed  over  in  the  siKvcasiiir.,  ,„  >  Juhn,  in  his  fal  kutt  life- 
time styled  Ixxnl  Glenorchy,  who  became  second  earl  of  Bread- 
albanc.  He  married,  secondly,  7th  April  1678,  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  third  daughter  of  Archibald,  Marquis  of  ArgyW, 
dowager  of  George,  sixth  earl  of  Caithness,  and  by  her  bad  a 
son,  Hon.  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardmaddie,  who  died  in  1708, 
aged  29.  By  a  third  wife  he  had  a  daughter,  Lady  Mary, 
married  to  Archibald  Cockborn  of  Ijuigton. 

John  Campbell,  Lord  Glenorchy,  the  second  son,  born  IVtft 
November  1  662,  was  bv  his  father  nominated  to  succeed  biro 


earl  of  Bn-adaibanc.  ill  term*  of  the  patent  confer- 
ring the  title.  In  1721,  at  the  keenly  contested  election  for 
a  representative  of  the  Soots  peerage,  in  room  of  the  Marquis 
of  Annandale  deceased,  his  right  to  the  peerage  was  impugned 
on  the  part  of  hia  elder  brother,  on  the  ground  that  any  dis- 
position or  nomination  from  his  father  to  the  honours  and 
dignity  of  earl  of  Breadalbane  "  could  not  convey  the  honours, 
nor  could  the  crown  effectually  grant  a  peerage  to  any  person 
and  such  heir  as  he  should  name,  such  patent  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  a  peerage,  and  not  agreeable  to  law, 

88.J  These  objections  were  overruled.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1736  hia  lordship  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentative peers,  and  in  1741  was  rechoscn.  He  was  lord- 
livutenant  of  the  county  of  Perth.  He  died  at  Holy roodhouse, 
J. Ill  February  1752,  in  hia  ninetieth  year.  He  married,  first, 
I.ady  France*  Cavendish,  second  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Henry,  second  duke  of  Newcastle.  She  died,  without  issue, 
4th  February  1690,  in  her  thirtieth  year.  Ho  married, 
secondly,  23d  May  1695,  Henrietta,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  knight,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Jersey,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Orkney,  the  witty  but  plain-looking 
mistress  of  King  William  the  Third.  By  his  second  wife  be 
had  a  son,  John,  third  earl,  and  two  daughters,  Lady  Char- 
lotte and  Lady  Henrietta,  who  both  died  unmarried. 

John,  third  earl,  bom  in  1696,  waa  educated  at  tho  uni 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  when  very  young  he  exhibited  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  talent  as  well  as  progress  in  his  studies.  In 
1718,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark.   He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath  at  its 
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revival,  in  1725.    At  the  general  election  of  1727  he  whs  I  terwards  resided  for  some  time  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland. 


chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Saltash  in 
England,  and  in  1734  was  re-elected.  In  December  1731, 
be  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia.  In  1741  be  was 
chosen  to  represent  Oxford  in  parliament,  and  spoke  fre- 
quently in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc't  measure*.  On  Nth  May  1741,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  but  was  removed  from  that 
board,  19th  March  1742,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Walpole 
administration.  In  January  1746  he  was  nominated  master 
of  his  majesty's  jewel  office.  In  February  1752  he  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  elected  a  representative  peer,  9th  July  of 
that  year,  in  the  room  of  the  carl  of  Dumnorc,  deceased.  In 
1761.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  all  the 
royal  forests  south  of  the  Trent,  and  be  held  that  office  till 
October  1765.  He  was  constituted  vice-admiral  of  Scotland, 
26th  October  1776.  He  died  at  Holyroodhouse,  26th  Janu- 
ary 1782,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married,  first,  in  1721,  Lady 
Atnabclla  Grey,  eldest  daughter  arid  ooheir  of  Henry  duke  of 
Kent,  K.  Q.,  and  by  her — who  died  at  Copenhagen  in  March 
1727 — be  had  a  son,  Henry,  whose  death  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after  hit  mother,  and  a  daughter,  I-ady  Jemima  Camp- 
bell, born  9th  October  1723,  who  succeeded  her  grandfather, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  as  Baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell  and  Mar- 
chioness) de  Grey,  6tli  June,  1740.  This  lady  married,  22d 
May  of  that  year,  I'hilip,  second  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  by 
him  had  two  daughters.  The  eldest. 
Lady  Amabella  Yorke,  who  married 
Lord  Polwarth,  son  of  the  third  earl 
of  Marchmont,  succeeded  her  mother 
as  Baroness  Lucas  in  1797,  the  title 
of  Marchioness  de  Grey  then  becom- 
ing extinct.  I-ord  Breadalbane  mar- 
ried, secondly,  23d  January  1730, 
Arabella,  thin!  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Pershall,  by  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Lord  Colepepper,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons:  George,  born 
in  Jsnnary  1733,  died  at  Moffat  in 
April  1744,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  hu 
age ;  and  John,  Lord  Glrnorchy,  bom 
in  Ixmdon  26th  September  1738,  died 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  with- 
out surviving  issue,  at  Barnton,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  an  estate  he  had 
recently  purchased,  14th  November. 
1771,  in  the 84th  yenrof  his  age.  He 
married  at  London,  26th  September 
1761.  VVillielma,  second  and  posthum- 
ous daughter  and  coheir  of  William 

Maxwell  of  Preston,  a  branch  of  the  Nithsdale  family,  and  had 
a  son.  who  died  in  his  infancy.  Of  this  lady,  the  celebrated 
Lady  Glenorchy,  a  memoir  is  given  under  the  head  of  Camp- 
hi  i  l  Willieltiia. 

The  male  line  of  the  first  peer  having  become  extinct  in 
1782,  on  the  death  of  the  third  earl,  the  clause  in  the  patent 
in  favour  of  heirs  general  transferred  the  peerage,  and  the 
vast  estates  belonging  to  it,  to  his  kinsman,  John  Campbell, 
bom  in  1762,  eldest  son  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Carwhin,  de- 
scended from  Coh'n  Campbell  of  Mocha*t«r,  (who  died  in  Oc- 
tober 1688,)  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenurchy. 
Hie  mother  of  the  fourth  earl  and  first  marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane, was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Stouefield,  sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  and  sister  of  John  Camp- 
bell, judicially  styled  Lord  Stonefield,  a  lord  of  session  and 
justiciary.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school ;  and  af- 


In  1784,  be  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers 
of  Scotland,  and  was  rechosen  at  all  the  subsequent  elections, 
until  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  No- 
vember 1806,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Breadnlbane  of  Taymouth 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  to  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis 
body.  In  1793  he  raised  a  fencible  regiment,  called  the 
Breadalbane  Fenciblea,  for  the  service  of  government.  It 
was  afterwards  increased  to  four  battalions.  One  of  these 
was  in  July  1795  enrolled,  as  the  116th  regiment,  in  the  reg- 
ular service,  his  lordship  being  constituted  its  colonel.  He 
was  one  of  the  state  counsellors  of  the  prince  of  Wales  for 
Scotland,  and  ranked  as  major-general  in  the  army  from  25th 
October  1809.  In  1831,  at  the  coronation  of  William  the 
Fourth,  he  was.  created  a  marquis  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  the  title  of  marquis  of  Breadalbane  and  earl  of  Ormelie. 
In  public  affairs  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  or  ostentatious 
part,  his  attention  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  hia  extensive  estates,  great  portions  of  which,  being  unfitted 
for  cultivation,  he  laid  out  in  plantations.  In  1805,  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Acta,  fur  his  succnes 
in  planting  forty-four  acres  of  waste  land,  in  the  parish  of 
Kenmore,  with  Scotch  and  larch  firs,  a  species  of  rather  pre- 
carious growth,  and  adapted  only  to  peculiar  soils.  In  the 
magnificent  improvements  at  Taymouth,  his  lordship  display- 
ed much  ta*te ;  and  the  park  has  been  frequently  described 


as  one  of  the  most  extensive  ana  beautiful  in  the  kingdom. 
He  married,  2  September,  1793,  Mary  Turner,  eldest  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  David  Gavin,  Esq,  of  l.nngton,  in  the  county 
of  Berwick,  by  I-ady  Elizabeth  Maitland.  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  James,  seventh  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  by  her 
had  two  daughters  and  one  son.  The  elder  daughter.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Maitland  Campbell,  married  in  1831,  Sir  John 
Pringle  of  Stitchell,  baronet,  and  the  younger,  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  became  in  1819  the  wife  of  Richard,  marquis  of 
Chandra,  who  in  1839  became  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
marquis  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Taymouth  castle,  on  29th 
March  1834,  aged  seventy-two.  The  whole  of  his  personal 
estate,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  £300,000.  was  directed  by  his  will 
to  accumulate  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it 
was  to  be  laid  out  on  estates  to  be  added  to  the  entailed  pro- 
perty, but  his  settlement  was  partly  set  aside  by  the  marquis 
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of  Chandoa  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  obtained  an  affirmance 
by  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  decisinn  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
declaring  that  the  marchioness  and  her  husband,  in  her  right, 
were  entitled  to  demand  tyilim. 

The  marquis'  only  son,  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Orraclie, 
born  at  Dundee,  26th  October  1796,  succeeded,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  the  titles  and  estates.  He  married,  23d  No- 
vember 1821,  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Baillie,  Esq. 
of  Jerviswood,  without  issue.  He  represented  Perthshire  in 
the  parliament  of  1832.  In  1*34  be  succeeded  his  dither  as 
6th  earl  and  2d  marquis  of  Breidalbane.  In  183<  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  in  1*41  was  elected  Lord 
Iiector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  was  Lord-cham- 
berlain of  the  household  from  July  1848  to  Feb.  1852,  and 
sgiun  from  Jan.  1863  to  Feb.  1868.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  l.urd-lieutenant 
of  Argylcshire.  He  died  Nor.  8,  1862,  when  the  mitrquisate, 
with  its  secondary  titles,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, became  extinct,  and  be  was  succeeded  in  the  Scotch 
titles  by  a  distant  kinsman,  William  John  Lamb  Campbell 
of  Glenfalloch,  Perthshire,  born  in  1790. 


,  a  surname  derived  from  a  lordship  comprising 
the  ancient  town  of  that  name  in  Forfarshire.  The  word  has 
been  Kuprxiiiril  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Scottish  bracken 
or  bitckan.  which  signifies  '  female  fern,'  hot  this  seems  not 
very  probable,  as  that  plant  is  by  no  means  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Its  similarity  to  the  British  name  Breckeinnc 
or  Brycheinog,  Anglicised  into  Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  (an- 
ciently Aberbodni)  the  chief  town  of 


Giraldus  Cambrenaia  (1188)  and  even  earlier  authorities  de- 
rive from  Brackan.  a  regulus  or  prince  of  that  country,  who 
died  about  the  year  460,  renders  it  probable  that  it  i*  likewise 
called  after  some  individual  of  British  or  Cumbrian  origin  of 
that  name.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that,  being  a  town  of  great 
I  antiquity,  its  round  tower  being  one  of  the  only 
,  in  Scotland,  and  not  of  later  date  than  the  sixth 
y,  it  may  have  originated  in  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  family  of  this  Brackan,  who,  according  to  Giral- 
dus, William  de  Worcester,  and  Leland,  (as  quoted  by  Sir 
Richard  C.  Hoars  in  his  annotations  to  the  Itinerary  of  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin,  by  Giraldus,  vol.  L  p.  61.  London,  1806,) 
had  twenty-four  sons  and  a*  many  daughters,  who  all  em- 
braced a  religious  life,  and  were  the  founders  of  numerous 
churches,  and  on  that  account  the  family  of  Brackan  are 
stated  in  the  Welsh  Triads  (idem,  p.  60)  to  have  received  the 
appellation  of  the  holy  family,  and  the  highest  of  the  three 
holy  families  of  Britain,  on  account  of  his  ( Brackan 'a)  "bringing 
up  his  children  and  grandchildren  in  learning,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  show  the  faith  in  Christ  to  the  Cumbrae  or  Cymri,  where  they 
vert  xcithont faith."  The  names  of  his  children  are  given  by  the 
authors  in  the  quotations  above  referred  to,  and  two  of  them, 
vix..  Saint  Ahneyda,  Aled,  or  Klyned,  a  female  saint  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  not  included  in  these  lists,  and  Saint  Canoe, 
who  appears  in  one  of  them,  have  found  places  in  the  limn  an 
calendar  of  saints.  It  is  singular,  and  may  lend  some  proba- 
bility to  this  conjecture,  that  the  name  of  Iuna  appears  in 
two  of  the  lists  referred  to,  as  well  as  EH«  or  Helie,  Maben. 
and  other  names  still  preserved  in  localities  in  Scotland 
nectrd  with  ecclesiastical 


he  took  hia  surname.  He  ia  witness  to  a  charter  of  William 
the  Lion  to  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife,  in  which  he  b  designed, 
'  Henricus  filius  comitis  David,  patris  mei.'  In  a  donation  of 
his  brother  John,  earl  of  Chester,  to  the  canons  of  St.  An- 
drews, he  ia  designed,  '  Henricus  de  Brechin,  filius  comitis 
David,'  and  a  mortification  by  the  same  earl  to  the  abbey  of 
Aberbrothwick,  ia  witnessed  by  '  Henrico  de  Brechin,  fratri 
mei.'  By  his  wife,  Julian,  he  had  a  son,  Sir  William  de 
Brechin,  who  founded  the  Maison  Dieu.  or  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal, at  Brechin,  in  1256,  and  confirmed  bv  J  antes  the  Third 
in  1477,  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  William  and  Alexan- 
der, kings  of  Scotland,  John,  earl  of  Cheater  and  Hunting- 
don, his  uncle,  Henry  his  father,  and  Julian  his  mother,  and 
of  his  own  soul  To  the  foundation  charter,  in  which  he  de- 
signates himself  'Willirlmua  de  Brechin,  filius  llenrici  de 
Brechin,  filius  comitis  David,'  Albinus  bishop  of  Brechin,  Ro- 
bert  de  Monte  Alto,  and  several  other  persons  of  note,  are  wit- 
».  W'iih  Alexander  Stewart  of  Scotland  and  David  de 
Graham,  he  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  David,  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, to  the  monks  of  Pabley  in  1247.  in  which  he  ia  stvled 
'  Willielmo  de  Brechin,  barone  et  milite.'  In  1 254  he  was  arbi- 
trator in  a  dispute  between  Peter  de  Maule,  lord  of  Panmure. 
and  Christina  de  Yaioniia,  his  wife,  with  the  abbot  of  Aber- 
brothwick, about  the  marches  of  Aberbrothwick  and  Panmure, 
which  Alexander  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, had  perambulated  by  the  king's  special  command. 
During  the  minority  of  Alexander  the  Third,  he  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to 
the  Coroyns.  In  1256  he  was  one  of  the  Magnat*  Scotia, 
with  whose  counsel  that  monarch  gave  commission  to  the 
earls  of  Menteith,  Buchan,  and  Mar,  to  treat  with  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  20th  September  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland  and  guardians  of  the  king  and 
queen,  during  the  king's  minority.  At  the  parliament  held 
at  Scone  5th  February  1283-4,  he  was  among  the  nobles  who 
became  bound  to  acknowledge  Margaret  of  Norway  as  tho 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Third  without  issue.  He  apjiears  to  have  died  soon  after- 
wards. He  married  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  above-named 
Alexander  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan.  constable  and  justiciary  of 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son,  named  David,  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Sir  David  de  Brechin  was  one  of  the  Scottish  barons  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  and  with  others  be 
was  summoned  to  attend  that  monarch  into  France,  but  the 
same  year  was  allowed  to  come  to  Scotland,  upon  giving  his 
obligation  to  return  to  the  service  of  King  Edward.  In  the 
struggle  for  independence  under  Bruce  he  fought  on  the  Eng- 
lish side,  and  took  Sir  Alexander  Eraser  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Methveu  in  1806.  [/ iroVrnJ  In  1308  lie  was  one  of  King 
Edward  the  Second's  council,  and  received  the  circular  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  nobles  in  his 


Brkciux,  lord  of,  a  title  pusaeswd  by  a  powerful  family  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Henry  de  Brechin,  natural  son  of 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  England,  earl  of  Gariocb  and 
Lord  Brechin  in  Scotland,  and  brother  of  King  William  the 
I  Jon,  obtained  from  his  father  the  lordship  of  Brechin,  whence 


nd  encouraging  them  to 
faithful  to  htm.  He  continued  on  the  English  side,  with 
bis  relations  the  Comyna,  till  after  the  battle  of  Invcrury, 
22d  May  of  that  year,  in  which,  with  John  Comyn,  earl  of 
Buchan,  and  Sir  John  Mowbray,  be  commanded  the  army  op- 
posed to  Bruce,  who  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  castle  of  Brechin,  which  he  garrisoned,  but  being 
besieged,  is  said  to  have  soon  after  made  his  peace  with 
King  Robert.  Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
he  appears  to  have  married  the  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  who 
was  then  in  private  life,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sir  Da- 
vid de  Brechin,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Brechin,  the  latter  of 
whom  obtained  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Lumquhat  in 
Fife  [A'MoefV  Heraldry,  vol  i.  p.  77. J,  also  a  daughter,  Mar- 
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in  1316  to  Sir  David  de  ^-r, 
possessed  of  the  lordship  of  Brechin. 
The  elder  son,  Sir  David  de  Brechin,  tu  called  '  The  Flower 
U  Chivalry,'  from  his  prowess  in  arms.  He  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,  whither  be 
went  when  very  young.  He  was  one  of  the  barons  who 
signed  the  bold  letter  to  the  Pope,  6th  April  1320,  in  behalf 
of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  independence  of  Scotland.  But  the 
same  year  he  was  made  priry  to  the  conspiracy  of  William 
de  SoulU.  the  countess  of  Stratbern,  and  others,  against  the 
king  his  uncle,  and  for  not  discovering  it,  he  was  tried  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Scone,  in  August  1320,  called  '  the  Black 
Parliament,'  and  sentenced  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.  He  was 
accordingly  executed,  with  three  others.  His  fate  was  much 
deplored,  being,  says  Buchanan,  'omnium  etatis sue  juvenum 
et  belli  et  pads  artibus  lunge  prima*.'  Historians  generally 
have  spoken  of  hira  as  being  unjustly  put  to  death,  as,  al- 
though aware  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  the  king,  be  en- 
tirely disapproved  of  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  plausible 
reasons  to  the  contrary  given  by  Tytler — who  suffers  nothing 
to  the  discredit  of  his  hero  Bruce  to  pass  uncontested — such 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  verdict  of  posterity.  '•  There 
is  evidence  in  the  records  of  the  Tower,"  says  Tytler,  "  that 
both  Soulis  and  Brechin  had  long  tampered  with  England, 
and  been  rewarded  for  their  services.  In  the  case  of  Brechin, 
we  find  him  enjoying  special  letters  of  protection  from  Ed- 
ward, In  addition  to  these  he  was  pensioned  in  1312,  wa> 
appointed  English  warden  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Dundee, 
and  employed  in  secret  and  confidential  communications,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  destruction  of  his  uncle's  power  in 
Scotland,  and  the  triumph  of  the  English  arms  over  his  na- 
tive country.  It  is  certain  that  be  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Scotland  in  the  year  1315,  having  probably  been  taken  in  arms 
at  tbe  battle  of  Bannock  burn.  In  the  five  years  of  glory  and 
success  which  followed,  and  in  the  repeated  expeditions  of 
Bandolph  and  Douglas,  we  do  not  once  meet  with  his  name, 
and  now,  after  having  been  received  into  favour,  be  became 
connected  with,  or  at  least  connived  at,  a  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  death  of  the  king.  Such  a  delinquent  is  little 
entitled  to  our  sympathy.  There  was  not  a  single  favourable 
circumstance  in  bis  case,  but  he  was  young  and  brave,  he  had 
fought  against  the  infidels,  and  the  people  could  not  see  him 
suffer  without  pity  and  regret"  [Hittory  of  Scotland,  v.  i. 
p.  371.]  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  tbe  name  of  Sir  David 
de  Brechin  appears  in  connection  with  the  English  interest 
during  many  previous  years,  but  besides  that  the  same  occurs 
with  many  of  the  big) test  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  including 
Randolph  the  nephew  and  afterwards  the  best  commander  of 
Bruce,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  individual  was  not  Sir 
David  tbe  father  rather  than  Sir  David  the  son.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  tbe  father  made  his  peace  with  Robert  previous 
to  1812,  when  a  Sir  David  de  Brechin  was  appointed  joint 
warden  with  William  de  Montfichct,  in  the  English  interest, 
of  tbe  town  and  castle  of  Dundee,  nor  even  in  1815,  when 
a  person  of  that  name  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Scotland. 
If  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was,  as  Buchanan  states  and  Tyt- 
ler confirms,  young  and  brave  when  ho  died  in  1820,  and  had 
I  many  years  of  his  life  in  fighting  against  the  Saracens, 
i  the  expeditions  of  Randolph  and  Douglas  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  A  reason  for  bis  death,  which  was 
not  likely  to  occur  to  Tytler,  however,  was  the  fact  that,  both 
by  the  male  and  female  line,  he  was  nearer  to  the  throne  than 
Bruce  himself;  and  as  tbe  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to 
place  Soulis  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Bruce,  the  latter  was 
not  likely  to  allow  any  ordinary  scruple  to  interfere  with  the 
ipportunity  of  relieving  himself  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 


igbt  himself  prove  a  danger- 
ous rival.  Sir  David's  lands  were  all  given  by  the  king  to 
David  de  Barclay,  tbe  husband  of  Sir  David's  daughter, 
Margaret  de  Brechin,  and  to  Maria,  wife  of  Malise  de  Stra- 
:  them.  His  brother,  Thomas  de  Brechin,  was  involved  in  his 
forfeiture,  he  also  having  been  privy  to  tbe  conspiracy,  and  his 
lands  of  Lumquhat  in  Fife  were  bestowed  on  John  Ramsay. 

Of  the  Barclays,  lords  of  Brechin,  an  account  has  already 
been  given,  under  the  head  Barclay,  see  ante,  pp.  240,  241. 
The  lordship  of  Brechin  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1437. 

» of,  see  SurpuuiExr. 


i  belonging  to  an  an- 


cient family  which  appears  to  have  possessed  Bishoptoun  in 
Renfrewshire,  holding  of  tbe  lordship  of  Ertkine,  with  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Ayr,  long  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  charters  they  have  preserved,  and  now  represented  by  the 
line  of  Brisbane  of  Brisbane  in  Ayrshire,  and  Mackerstoun  in 
Roxburghshire.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  family  known  in 
history  is  supposed  to  have  been  William  Brisbane,  who,  in 
1882,  was  chancellor  of  Scotland,  [ffoifes'  Anna!*.]  In 
Brisbane  house  in  the  parish  of  Largs,  Ayrshire,  is  preserved 
an  old  oaken  chair,  with  the  date  1357  and  tbe  arms  and  ini- 
tials of  the  family  carved  on  the  back.  The  arms  are  three 
cushions  or  woolsacks,  which  should  seem  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  office  of  chancellor.  But  if  Crawford  be  cor- 
rect in  his  History  of  Renfrewshire,  where  be  mentions  Bish- 
optoun as  *  the  ancient  inheritance  of  tbe  Brisbane*,  the  chief 
of  that  name,'  in  bis  reference  to  '  Albums  de  Brysbane  filius 
Whelhelmi  de  Brysbane,'  who  obtained,  shortly  after  1834, 
from  Donald  earl  of  Lennox,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Mather  - 
ach  and  Holmedalmartyne  in  Stirlingshire,  there  were  Bris- 
banrs  of  Brisbane  even  before  the  time  of  this  chancellor. 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Brisbane,  brothers,  are  witnesses  to  a 
charter,  granted  9tb  September  1361,  by  Thomas  earl  of  Mar, 
and  confirmed  by  King  David  the  Second.  Thomi 
is  witness  to  a  charter  by  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  < 
Perth,  22d  September  1409.  Previous  to  that  year  the  fam- 
ily bad  acquired  the  ten  pound  land  of  Killincraig  and  Gogo 
in  the  parish  of  Largs.  To  these,  several  other  lands  that  be- 
longed to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  abbey  of  Pais- 
ley, were  afterwards  added,  and  in  1595  tbe  estate  of  Largs 
was  erected  into  the  barony  of  Gogoeide,  and  tbe  town  into  a 
burgh  of  barony  called  the  Newton  of  Gogo.  In  1650,  this 
barony,  with  the  lands  of  Noddesdale  and  others,  was  erected 
into  the  barony  of  Noddesdale.  Soon  after,  having  acquired 
tbe  property  of  Over  Helgoland,  which  had  for  a  long  period 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Kelso,  tbe  whole  estate  was,  in 
1695,  by  a  crown  charter  erected  into  the  barony  of  Brisbane, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  usual  territorial  designation  of 
tbe  family. 

Mathew  Brisbane  of  Bishoptoun,  the  fifth  proprietor  of 
Bishoptoun  in  a  direct  descent,  fell  at  Flodden,  9th  Septem- 
ber 1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  Brisbane, 
whose  son,  also  named  John,  was  slain  at  tbe  battle  of 
Pinkie,  10th  September  1547.  His  son  John  Brisbane  of 
Bishoptoun,  on  November  9,  1555,  with  Thomas  Brisbane 
his  servant,  William  Brisbane,  servant  of  Lord  Sempill, 
and  six  others,  found  John  Lord  Erskine,  his  superior 
in  the  lands  of  Bishoptoun,  as  surety  or  bail  for  their 
appearance,  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes  at  Ren- 
frew, for  "hamesucken  at  the  monastery  of  Paisley,"  and 
mutilating  John  Hamilton  of  his  arm.  Robert  Brisbane 
of  Bishoptoun  married,  in  1562,  Janette,  daughter  of  James 
Stewart  of  Ardgowan  and  Blackball,  a  neighbouring  fain- 
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ily  descended  from  King  Robert  the  Third,  and  died  in  1610. 
H.s  elder  son,  John  Brisbane  of  Bishoptoun,  who  succeeded 
him.  and  died  in  1635,  married,  first,  Anno,  daughter  of  the 
laird  of  BUir,  and,  secondly,  a  daughter  of  Lord  SempilL  Ilia 
eldest  son,  John  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  had  a  son,  John,  who 
died  before  bia  father,  without  male  issue,  on  which  he  en- 
tered into  a  contract  of  marriage,  26th  June  1657,  between 
Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter  and  his  nephew  James  Shaw 
of  the  Shaws  of  Ballygellie  in  Ireland,  by  which  the  estate 
was  settled  on  the  heirs  male  of  thai  marriage,  James  Shaw 
assuming  the  name  and  arms  of  Brisbane.  On  the  death  of 
his  father -in -law,  Mr.  Shaw  accordingly  became  James 
Brisbane  of  Brisbane.  In  1671  he  acquired  the  lands  of  Over 
Kelsolar.d,  already  mentioned,  now  forming  part  of  the  estate 
of  Brisbane,  and  about  the  some  period  he  disposed  of  the 
estate  of  Bishoptoun  to  different  people,  to  be  held  in  feu  of 
himself  and  his  heirs.  There  is  a  letter  of  remission  to  this 
James  Brisbane,  from  James  the  Seventh  of  Scotland,  dated 
26th  February,  1686,  for  fines  imposed  ou  him  for  any  irre- 
gularity committed  by  his  wife  in  attending  conventicles.  He 
had  issue  John,  bis  heir,  two  other  sons,  and  •  daughter. 

John  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  the  eldest  son,  married  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackball,  and  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  James,  his  heir  and  successor, 
died  withont  issue.  Thomas,  his  second  ton,  married,  in 
1716,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Nioobjon  of  I.aJykirL, 
bv  whom  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  John,  the  second  son, 
entered  the  navy,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  American 
war.  He  attained  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  died  in  1807. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Young,  and.  besides 
daughters,  had  several  sons.  John  Douglas,  the  eldest,  was 
drowned  on  board  of  one  of  the  French  prizes,  after  Rodney's 
action  in  1782.  Thomas-Stewart  Brisbane  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  St.  Do- 
in  1795,  while  commanding  a  corps  with  great  dis- 
A  third  son,  William  Henry  Brisbane,  a  naval 
ras  poisoned  by  the  French  prisoners  at  Gibraltar  in 
1796.  A  fourth  son.  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  entered  the  navy 
under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  served  in  Sir 
George  Rodney's  fleet,  and  was  wounded  in  the  memorable 
engagement  of  the  12th  April  1782.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Hood  and  Nelson  in  1794-5.  He  waa  made 
lieutenant  in  1793,  commander  in  1795,  and  post-captain  in 
1796.  On  hia  own  responsibility,  having  a  squadron  under 
his  command  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  Dutch  island  of  Cure 
cos  in  the  Wert  Indiea,  and  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants,  1m  assaulted  it,  and  carried  it  by  coup  tie 
main,  on  the  1st  January  1807,  being  himself  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  For  this  gallant  exploit 
be  received  tbe  gold  medal,  and  was  knighted.  He  was  no- 
minated knight  of  the  Bath  iu  1815,  and  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1819.  This  gallant  officer  di.Nl  in 
1829,  leaving  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Jsmw 
sons,  one  in  the  army  and  another  in  the  navy, 
daughters.  Sir  James  Brisbane,  youngest  son  of  Admiral 
John  Brisl>ane  above-mentioned,  was  also  a  gallant  naval 
officer  who  attained  the  rank  of  admiral.  By  his  wife,  only 
daughter  of  John  Ventharn,  Esq.  he  left  one  son,  James 
Stewart,  a  commander  K.  N-,  and  two  daughters.  Admiral 
John  Brisbane  had  also  six  daughters,  five  of  whom  were 
married.  The  third,  Mary,  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Core- 
house,  and  of  the  wives  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Cuninghame 
of  I  jtinahaw,  and  of  Count  Furgstall  in  Styria.  The  fourth, 
Helen,  became  the  lady  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  a  distin- 
guished admiral. 

lliomas.  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  the  second  son  ot  John 


Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  and  elder  brother  of  Admiral  John 
above  mentioned,  succeeded  his  uncle  James  in  the  family 
estates,  and  waa  served  heir  to  him  on  the  15th  September, 
1770.  He  married  Kleanora.  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Bruce 
of  Stenhouse,  baronet,  and  bad,  with  a  daughter,  Mary,  two 
sons  viz.,  Thomas,  In  successor,  and  Michael,  who  went  out 
to  India,  and  died  there  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Ea«t 
India  Company. 

Sir  Thomas  Makdougall  Brisbane,  a  genera]  in  the  army 
succeeded  his  father  on  his  death  in  1812,  and  in  1819  he 
married  Anna  Maria,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hay  Mak- 
dougall, baronet  of  Mekemtoun,  Roxburghshire,  a  kinsman  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  representative  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  in  Scotland,  and  on  his  death  he  succeeded,  in 
right  of  hia  wife,  to  his  extensive  and  valuable  domains,  when 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Makdougall  before  his  own,  being 
authorized  by  sign  manual,  dated  14th  August  1826.  This 
distinguished  officer  and  astronomer  entered  the  army  iu  on 
ensign  in  1 790,  when  he  joined  the  3»th  regiment  in  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1798, 
when  he  waa  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  63d.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Flan- 
ders, and  was  present  with  it  in  all  the  duke  of  York's  cam- 
paigns, at  the  storming  of  the  French  entrenched  camp  at 
Famars,  the  sieges  of  Valenciennes,  Dunkirk,  Nieuport, 
Simeguen,  and  the  sorties  from  that  fortress;  also,  in  the 
notions  of  Aswin,  Fremont,  Chateau- Cambresis,  &c,  and  in 
that  of  Toumav,  where  he  waa  wounded,  aa  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  Boxtel,  Buren,  Culeinburg,  and  Gilder- Matrin.  In 
the  spring  of  1795,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  regiment, 
in  which  he  obtained  a  majority  by  purchase,  and  einbarkc/ 
in  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  for  the  Wes, 
Indies.  In  1796  be  served  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucia,  the 
siege  and  sortie  of  Mome- Fortune,  and  the  affairs  of  ("hah  it 
Castries,  and  Yigie ;  also,  in  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  St 
Vincent,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Caraib  war.  In  1797  he 
iv  iu  at  the  taking  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and 
his  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Porto  Rico.  In  1800  he  1 
by  purcliase,  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  in  1801 
he  joined  it  in  Jamaica,  and  commanded  it  till  its  return  tt 
England  in  1805.  On  its  being  ordered  to  India,  he,  un- 
der medical  advice,  as  labouring  under  a  severe  liver  com- 
plaint, and  being  unable  to  effect  an  exchange  into  the  guards 
or  cavalry,  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  retire  on  half  pay. 
After  serving  two  years  as  adjutant  general  in  the  Kent  dis- 
trict, he  embarked  for  tbe  Peninsula  in  1812,  and  thenceforth 
he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's  army, 
taking  part  in  almost  all  the  battles  fought  in  Spain,  tbe 
Pyrenees,  and  the  south  of  Franca.  He  bad  a  cross  and 
one  clasp  for  Vittoris,  Pyrenees,  Nivelir,  Orthes,  and  Tou- 
louse, where  he  was  again  wounded.  In  1813  he  received  the 
of  parliament  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  tbe  field  of 
The  next  year  be  went  with  tbe  detachment  of  the 
army  that  was  ordered  to  North  America,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  affairs  of  Plattsburg,  Richiieu, 
&c  In  1815  he  obtained  tbe  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  while 
still  serving  in  America.  On  the  return  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
i  poleon  from  Elba  in  March  of  that  year,  Sir  1  homos  was  re- 
called, and  after  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo  joined  the  army  in 
Paris  with  twelve  brigades,  comprising  nearly  ten  thousand 
men,  which,  ou  being  reviewed,  drew  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  exclamation.  "  Had  1  had  these  regiments  at 
Waterloo,  I  should  not  have  wanted  the  Prussians."  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  remained  in  France  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod that  the  Allies  occupied  tbe  French  soil,  and  in  the  interim 
was  unanimously  elected  conesponding  member  of  the  Inati- 
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tut*  of  France,  In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
Ireland,  and  he  commanded  the  Munster  district  until  the 
end  of  that  year,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
South  Wales ;  on  thin  oceaaion  he  was  prevented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork.  In  1824  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  At  the 
dote  of  1825  he  returned  from  New  Sooth  Wales,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  York  colonel 
of  the  34th  regiment.  In  1828  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  fur  the  services  he  bad 
rendered  to  science,  and  for  having  founded  an  observatory  in 
Sew  South  Wales,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  tike  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  in  active  operation.  In  1831  he  be- 
came a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  In 
1832  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law 
from  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1833  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  following 
year.  In  1836  Sir  Thomas  was  created  a  baronet  of  the 
I  nited  Kingdom,  and  in  1837  he  received  the  grand  cross  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1841  he  became  a  general  in  the 
army.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Died  27th  January  1804);  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  ton 
of  Admiral  Brislwine. 

Rkouik.  a  surname  belonging  to  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Elgin,  the  first  of  which  was  one  Michael,  son  of 
Malcolm,  thane  of  Brothie  and  Dyke  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third.  This  Michael,  in  1311,  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Brodie  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  as  his  father's  heir, 
and  from  the  lands  took  the  surname.  In  ancient  writings 
the  name  is  called  Bi-"tMie,  afterwards  softened  into  Brodie. 
In  the  Gaelic  the  word  Broth  signifies  a  ditch  or  mire,  the 
same  as  di/b  in  Saxon  and  aVr/ue  in  French ;  and  the  parish 
in  which  the  lands  of  Brodie  are  principally  situated  is  named 
Dyke.  Shaw  in  his  History  of  the  Prorince  of  Moray,  (p. 
146,  edition  1827.)  says.  "  The  mire,  trench  or  ditch  that  run- 
neth from  the  village  of  Dyke  to  the  north  of  Brodie-house 
tcemeth  to  have  given  this  place  the  name  of  Brodie.  Be 
this  as  it  will ;  the  antiquity  of  this  name  appeareth  from  this 
that  no  history,  record,  or  tradition  (that  I  know  of)  doth  so 
much  as  hint  that  any  other  family  or  name  possessed  the 
lands  of  Brodie  before  them,  or  that  they  came  as  strangers 
from  another  country.  I  incline  much  to  think  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  ancient  Moravienses,  and  were  one  of 
those  loyal  tribes,  to  whom  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth  gave 
lands  about  the  year  1160,  when  he  transplanted  the  Moray 
rebels.  At  that  time  surnames  were  fixed;  and  the  Macin- 
toshes, Inneses,  Roger*,  then  assumed  their  names,  and  pro- 
bably so  did  the  Brodie*;  and  their  arms  being  the  same  with 
i  of  the  Morays  showeth  that  they  were  originally  the 
people."  In  Austrian  Galicia  is  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Brody,  probably  from  some  peculiarity  in  its  site  similar  to 
that  of  the  estate  of  Brodie  in  the  parish  of  Dyke,  in  Moray. 

The  old  writings  of  the  family  of  Brodie  of  Brodie  were 
either  carried  away  or  destroyed  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  (third 
marquis  of  Hnntly),  when  he  burnt  Brodie  house  in  1645. 
The  family,  however,  can  be  traced  back  for  five  hundred 
years.  John  de  Brothie  is  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  of 
Moray,  11th  October  1380,  as  in  attendance  on  the  earl  of 
Mar,  lieutenant  of  the  north,  about  the  year  1376.  Thomas 
de  Brothie  also  appears  in  the  Chartulary  of  Moray,  with  his 
two  sons,  John  and  Alexander,  in  a  negotiation  regarding  the 
ricarage  of  Dyk».  4th  December  1386.  His  younger  son  was 
ot  Dyke.    Alexander  Brothie  of  Brothie  was  chief  of 


the  jury  who  served  William  Sutherland  heir  to  Duflua,  and 
was  summoned  before  the  lords  of  council  to  answer  for  hii 
verdict,  26th  January  1484.  He  died  in  1491.  John  of 
Brodie  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  of  Moray  as 
an  arbiter  in  1492.  He  assisted  the  Mackenzie*  against  the 
Macdonalds  at  the  battle  of  Blair-na-park  in  1466,  and  is 
witness  in  an  indenture  between  the  thane  of  Calder  and  the 
baron  of  Kilravock  in  1482.  His  great  grandson,  Alexander 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  John  Hay,  son  of  the  laird  of  Park,  and  one 
hundred  and  twonty-five  other  persona  were,  in  November 
1550,  denounced  rebels  for  not  submitting  to  the  law,  for 
'  um besetting'  the  way  of  Alexander  Cumming  of  Alter  ( Al- 
tyre,)  and  hia  servants,  and  for  the  cruel  mutilation  of  one  of 
them.  His  eldest  sou,  David  Brodie  of  Brodie,  had  a  charter 
from  bis  brother  George,  of  the  dominical  lands  of  Brodie, 
29th  May,  1596,  and  his  estate  was  erected  into  the  barony  of 
Brodie,  22d  July  1597.  According  to  the  diary  of  his  grand- 
son, afterwards  mentioned,  lie  was  born  in  1558.  and  died  in 
Mar  1626,  aged  seventy-four.  He  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Shaw's  '  History  of 
Moray.'  Alexander,  the  second  son,  purchased  the  lands  of 
Lethen,  Pitgavenie,  and  Kinloss  in  the  counties  of  Nairn  and 
Moray,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Brodie*  of  Lethen  and  Coul- 
mony,  now  represented  by  Mr.  James  Campbell  Brodie. 

His  eldest  son,  also  David  Brodie  of  Brodie,  was  born  in 
1586,  and  died  22d  September,  1632.  He  married  a  niece  by 
the  mother's  side  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Alexander 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  styled  Lord 
Brodie  as  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  bom  25th  July 
1617,  scut  to  England,  1628,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate  in 
1632,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety,  learning,  and  ability. 
His  diary,  containing  the  record  of  his  religious  experience, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  hia  life,  and  illustrates  some  parts 
of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  lie  lived.  Extracts  from 
it  were  published  in  1740.  He  represented  the  county  of 
Elgin  in  the  pariiamenU  of  1643  and  following  years,  and 

member,  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  in  the  confidence  of 
the  estates.  In  March  1649  he  accompanied  Mr.  George 
Winram,  advocate,  afterwards  a  lord  of  session  under  the 
judicial  title  of  I.nrd  Libberton,  to  Holland,  when  he  went 
with  the  commissioners  from  parliament  appointed  to  treat 


with  Charles  the  Second,  and  was 
lord  of  session  on  22d  June  of  that  year.  He 
the  situation,  and  gave  his  oath  de  JUtli  cuimimttrotimut 
in  prpft**riOL'  of  parliament,  on  the  23d  July,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat  on  the  bench  till  1st  November  1619. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Breda  to  arrange  with 
Charles  the  Second  as  to  the  conditions  of  nis  return  to 
Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  various  committees  of 
estates,  appointed  to  rule  in  Scotland  during  the  intervals 
of  parliament,  and  Commissary-general  to  the  army  in  Octo- 
ber 1650.  In  June  1658.  he  was  cited  to  London  by  Crom- 
well tn  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  his  own  diary,  "  resolved  and  deter- 
mined in  the  strength  of  the  lyird,  to  eschew  and  avoid  em- 
ployment under  Cromwell. "*  He  accordingly  resisted  all  the 
requests  made  to  him,  to  accept  of  office  as  a  commissioner 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  until  after  the  death  of  the 
Protector,  but  shortly  after  that  event  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  on  the  3d  December  1658.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  fined  £4,800  Scots,  although  the  monies  disbursed  by 
him  at  Breda  had  not  been  yet  repaid  He  died  in  1679, 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  limes,  by  whom  lie 
had  a  son,  James,  and  a  daughter,  Grizel. 
Joseph,  the  second  son  of  David  Brodie  of  Brodie.  alwve- 
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mentioned,  and  next  brother  of  Lord  Brodie,  called  "  of  As- 
lisk," bad.  by  a  daughter  of  Dundas  of  Duddingstone,  two 
sons  who  survived  htm ;  George,  who  afterward*  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Brodie ;  and  James  of  Whitehall,  who  pur- 
chased Coltfield  and  Spynie.  The  latter  married,  in  1698, 
hia  cousin,  Margaret,  the  sixth  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
James  Brodie  of  Brodie,  and  had  a  aon,  James  Brodie  of 
Spynie,  advocate,  and  sheriff- depute  of  Morav  and  Nairn 
(died  in  1756),  who  wedded  Emilia  Brodie,  and  had  (with 
three  daughters)  three  sons,  namely,  James,  who  inherited 
Brodie,  npon  the  death  of  his  cousin  Alexander  in  1759; 
George,  a  colonel  in  tne  army ;  and  Alexander,  who  made  a 
large  fortune  at  Madras  and  bought  Arnhall  in  Kincardine- 
shire. By  his  wife,  Elisabeth  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
James  Wemyss  of  Wemyas  castle,  the  latter  had  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  in  1813  to  George, 
fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon,  who  died  in  1836. 

James  Brodie  of  Brodie,  aon  of  Lord  Brodie,  born  15th 
September  16.17,  succeeded  in  1679.  He  took  to  wife  Ltdy 
Mary  Ker,  sister  of  Robert,  first  marquis  of  Lothian.  The 
event  is  thus  recorded  in  [jrrd  Brodie's  diary,  "  28th  July, 
My  son  was  married  with  Lady  Mary  Ker,  and  on  the  8 1st 
July  1659,  she  did  subscribe  her  covenant  to  and  with  Gnd, 
and  became  hia,  and  gave  herself  up  to  him."  In  1685  the 
laird  of  Brodie  was  fined  £24,000.  He  died  in  March  1708. 
He  had  nine  daughters,  viz.  Ann,  married  to  Lord  Forbes; 
Catherine,  to  her  cousin,  Robert  Dunbar  of  Grangehill;  i  • 
alieth,  to  Gumming  of  A I  tyre;  Grixel,  to  Dunbar  of  Dun- 
phail;  Emilia,  to  Brodie  of  Aslisk;  Margaret,  to  hia  brother, 
Brodie  of  Whitehall;  Vera,  to  Brodie  of  Muirhouse;  Mary, 
to  Chives  of  Muirtown;  and  Henrietta  died  unmarried. 
Having  no  son,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin-germ  an, 
George  Brodie,  (son  of  Joseph  Brodie  of  Aslisk,)  already  men- 
tioned, who  married  Emilia,  fifth  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  his  predecessor,  James  Brodie  of  Brodie.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1716.  Of  the 
daughters,  Henrietta,  the  elder,  married,  in  1714,  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster  in  Caithness,  grandfather  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  baronet;  Ann.  the  younger,  became 
the  wife  of  George  Monro  of  Xovar  in  Ross-shire.  James 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  the  eldest  son,  died  young  in  1720,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  bom 
17th  August  1697,  appointed  lord  lyon  king  at  arms  in  1727, 
and  died  in  1754.  By  his  wife,  Marv  Sleigh,  daughter  of 
Major  Sleigh,  celebrated  as  well  as  himself  in  various  sonnets 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  he  had  an  only  son.  Alexander,  and  a 
daughter.  Emilia,  married  to  John  Macleod,  younger  of 
Macleod. 

Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  son  of  the  foregoing,  dying  un- 
married in  1759,  was  succeeded  by  his  second  cousin,  James 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  son  of  James  Brodie  of  Spynie  above  men- 
tioned. He  married  Lady  Margaret  Duff,  youngest  daughter 
of  William,  first  earl  of  Fife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  wife  was  unfortunately  burnt  to  death 
at  Brodie  house,  24th  April  1786,  and  he  himself  died  17th 
January  1824.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
scientific  acquirements.  He  especially  distinguished  himself 
as  a  botanist,  and  added  a  number  of  plants  to  the  British 
Flora.  His  elder  son,  James,  was  in  the  civil  sen-ice  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Madras,  and  by  the  upsetting  of  his 
ooat  in  the  surge  along  the  shore,  was  drowned  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  leaving,  by  Ann,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Story  (who  married,  secondly,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Thomas 
Bowser,  K.C.B.),  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  William 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 


families  in  Europe.  George,  the  second,  in  the  Madras 
cavalry,  died  in  1826.  Four  of  the  daughters  married  gentle- 
men of  rank  in  the  Eaat  India  Company's  service  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  father,  and  the  eldest  died  in  that  country, 
unmarried,  in  the  same  year  with  himself. 

The  celebrated  surgeon.  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Ser- 
jeant surgeon  to  the  queen,  is  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  this  ancient  family,  which  settled  m  England  i 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 


Broux,  or  Brown,  a  surname  common  in  Scotland,  as 
Browne  is  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  same  aa  Brun  or 
Hnmr.  in  France.  In  its  first  form  there  is  an  ancient 
family,  the  Brouns  of  Colstoun,  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
a  younger  branch  of  which  enjoys  a  baronetcy,  and  according 
to  tradition,  was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest,  by  a  French 
warrior,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  then  royal  family  of  France, 
with  which  he  claimed  alliance.    In  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey 


there  is  a  knight 


led  Br 


x.n>-m  t :n-  Nn-nsui  .i  iven- 


turers  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  into  England, 
but  whether  this  be  the  ancestor  of  any  of  the  innumerable 
families  of  the  name  of  Brown  in  this  country,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  name,  doubtless,  in  ancient  times  waa  bestowed, 
in  some  instances,  from  the  colour  or  complexion  of  those  who 
adopted  it  as  a  surname. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  one  Walterus  le  Brun  is  found 
flourishing  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  barons  who 
witnessed  the  inquisition  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  of 
Glasgow  made  by  Earl  David  in  1116,  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  Alexander  the  First. 

Sir  David  le  Brun  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  with  King 
David  the  First,  in  tsying  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Holvroodhouse,  13th  May  1128. 


I  a  liundyr  and  twenty  yhere, 
i  to  thai,  to  rekyne  clere, 
I  was  the  Hslyrwd  hows, 
Ira  thine  to  be  relygyowa.' 


He  devised  to  that  abbacy  "  lands  and  acres  in  territories  de 
Colstoun,"  for  prayers  to  be  said  for  "  the  soul  of  Alexander 
and  the  health  of  his  son."  Thomas  de  Broun  is  witness  to 
a  charter  by  Roger  de  Moubray  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
biirds  of  MoncrietT,  in  the  time  of  King  Alexander  the  Second. 

The  name  of  Ralph  de  Broun  appears  in  the  Ragman  Roll 
as  that  of  one  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  who  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  the  First  at  Berwick,  in  1296. 

Richard  de  Broun,  keeper  of  the  king's  peace  in  Cumber- 
land, was  forfeited  in  the  Black  parliament  in  1320.  He  is 
styled  an  esquire,  and  was  beheaded,  with  Sir  David  de 
Brechin  and  two  other  knights,  Sir  Gilbert  de  M  si  her  be  and 
Sir  John  Logie,  for  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  de 
Soulis  that  year.    (See  Brkchin,  lord  of,  ante,  p.  383.) 

From  King  David  the  Second,  the  family  of  Colstoun  re- 
ceived a  charter,  "Johanni  Broun  filio  David  Broun  de 
Colstoun." 

William  Broun,  baron  of  Colstoun,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  married  Margaret  de  Annand,  co-heiress  of  the 
barony  of  Sauchie,  descended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  An- 
ns ndnle. 

Sir  William  Broun  of  Colstoun,  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
commanded  a  party  of  Scot*  in  a  oattle  fought  on  what  waa 
anciently  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  Domock,  Dumfries-shire, 
against  a  party  of  English,  led  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  l/mi  Crosby,  when  the  English  were  defeated,  and  both 
their  commanders  slain.    So  sanguinary  wss  the  conflict  that. 
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•wording  to  tradition,  »  spring- well  on  the  spot,  still  called 
Sword  well,  ran  blood  for  three  day*. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  William  Broun  of 


With  other  Haddingtonshire  barons,  the  Brouns  of  Colstoun 
appear  to  have  favoured  the  Homes,  as  on  April  6,  1529, 
jinvpts  of  rrm.-.-i  n  »vr«  granted  to  Mr.  Willinm  Broun, 
tutor  of  Colstoun,  and  four  others,  and  to  George  Kawside  of 
that  ilk,  for  their  treasonably  assisting  George,  Lord  Home 
and  the  deceased  David  Home  of  Wodderburn,  bis  brothers 
and  accomplices,  being  the  king's  rebels  and  at  his  horn. 

George  Broun  of  Colstoun,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  married  Jean  Hay,  second  daughter 
of  Lord  Tester,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Twceddale.  The 
dowry  of  this  Uily  consisted  of  the  famous  "  Colstoun  pear," 
which  Hugo  dc  Giflord  of  Tester,  her  remote  ancestor,  famed 
for  his  necromantic  powers,  described  in  Warm  ion,  and  who 
died  in  1267,  was  supposed  to  have  invested  with  the  extra- 
ordinary virtue  of  conferring  unfailing  prosperity  on  the 
family  which  possessed  it.  Lord  Tester,  in  giving  away  his 
daughter,  is  said  to  have  informed  his  son-in-law  that  good 
as  tbe  lass  might  be  her  dowry  was  much  better,  because 
while  she  could  only  have  value  in  her  own  generation,  the 
pear,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the  family,  would  cause  it  to 
flourish  to  the  end  of  time.  Accordingly,  the  pear  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  in  a  silver  box.  as  a  sacred  palladium. 
About  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lady  of  one  of  the  lairds 
of  Colstoun,  on  becoming  pregnant,  felt  a  longing  for  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  took  a  bite  of  it.  Another  version  of  the 
story  says  that  it  was  a  maiden  lady  of  the  family  who,  out  of 
curiosity,  chose  to  try  her  teeth  upon  it.  Very  soon  after, 
two  of  the  beat  farms  nn  the  estate  were  lost  in  some  litiga- 
tion, while  the  pear  itself  straightway  became  stone-hard,  and 
so  remains  to  this  day,  with  the  marks  of  the  lady's  teeth 
indelibly  imprinted  on  it.  The  origin  of  this  wondrous  pear 
is,  by  another  tradition,  said  to  have  been  thus: — One  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Colstoun  family  married  a  daughter  of  the 
above-named  Hugo  of  Tester,  the  renowned  warlock  of 
Gilford,  and  as  the  bridal  party  were  proceeding  to  the 
church,  the  wiz.ird  lord  stopped  beneath  a  pear  tree,  and 
plucking  one  of  the  pears,  handed  it  to  his  daughter,  telling 
her  that  he  had  no  down-  to  give  her,  but  that  as  long  as  that 
gift  was  kept,  good  fortune  would  never  ile.-*rt  her  or  her  de- 
scendants. Apart  from  the  superstition  attached  to  it,  this 
curious  heirloom  is  certainly  a  must  wonderful  vegetable  curi- 
osity, having  existed  for  nearly  six  centuries. 

George  Broun,  baron  of  Colstoun.  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Stan- 
hope, and  had,  with  a  younger  son,  George  (ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent baronet  of  Colstoun)  to  whom  he  granted  by  charter  the 
barony  of  Thornydyke,  in  Berwickshire,  an  elder  son.  Sir  Pa- 
trick Broun  of  Colstoun,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  eminent 
services  and  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient  family  be  represented, 
was  created  a  knight  and  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  16th  Fsb- 
ruarv  lfi*5,  with  remainder  of  the  title  to  fail  heirs  male  for 
ever.  Sir  George  Broun,  the  second  baronet,  his  son,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  and  died  in 
1718;  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  inherited  the  estate, 
while  the  baronetcy  went  to  the  heir  male.  The  family  thus 
became  split  betwixt  the  heirs  male  and  the  heirs  of  line,  the 
title  devolving  upon  the  Thornydyke  branch,  and  the  estates 
npon  an  heiress,  who  married  George  Broun  of  Eastrkld. 
from  whom  descended  George  Broun  of  Colstoun  judicially 
styled  Lord  Colstoun,  who  became  a  lord  of  session  in  17o« 
and  died  in  177'!;  and  the  late  Christian,  countess  of  D»I- 
ho'isie,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  Broun,  Esq.  of  Col- 


stoun, and  died  22d  February  1839.  The  present  marquis  of 
Dalhousie  (James  Andrew  Broun- Ramsay)  in  right,  of  his 
mother,  is  tbe  representative  of  the  elder  branch. 

Sir  George  Broun,  son  of  Alexander  Broun  of  Thornydyke 
castle  and  Bassendean,  Berwickshire,  and  of  a  lady  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Swinton  of  Swinton,  succeeded  his  cousin  as 
third  baronet,  and  dying  without  male  issue,  his  brother,  Sir 
Alexander,  became  fourth  baronet.  He  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Swinton,  Lord  Mersington,  and  died 
in  1750.  His  son,  Sir  Alexander,  fifth  baronet,  having  died 
in  1776,  without  male  issue,  the  baronetcy  devolved  upon  his 
consin,  the  Rev.  Sir  Alexander  Broun,  minister  of  Lochmaben, 
who  declined  to  take  up  the  title.  He  married  Robina, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hugh  M 'Bride  of  Be.«lland,  Ayrshire, 
and  died  in  1782.  With  several  daughters  he  had  two  sons, 
viz.,  James,  who,  in  1825,  revived  the  title,  and  William,  of 
Nowmaina,  who  married  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
where  his  descendants  are  still  to  be  found. 

Sir  James,  the  seventh  baronet,  left  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters  at  his  death,  80th  Nov.  1844.  His  eldest 
son,  Sir  Richard  Broun,  eighth  baronet,  a  knight  commander 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  »ecr«tary  of  the 
Lanjrue  of  that  order  in  England,  and  also  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Baronets  for  Privileges.  He  was  also  secretary  of 
the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  author  of  various 
works  on  heraldry,  colonisation,  railway  extension,  &c  Bom 
in  1801,  he  died  unmarried  in  Dec  1868.  Before  succeeding  to 
the  baronetcy  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
eldest  sons  of  baronets  to  the  title  of  knight,  and  in  1842  as- 
sumed tbe  title  of  "Sir."  Hia  brother  Sir  William,  a  solici- 
tor in  Dumfries,  became  ninth  baronet. 

BROWN,  James,  an  eminent  linguist  and  tra- 
veller, the  son  of  James  Brown,  M.D.,  was  bom 
at  Kelso,  in  the  connty  of  Roxburgh,  May  23, 
1709.  He  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Friend  at  Westminster  School,  where  he 
was  well  instructed  in  the  classics.  In  the  end  of 
1722  he  went  with  his  father  to  Constantinople ; 
and  having  a  great  natural  aptitude  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  languages,  he  obtained  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
modern  Greek.  In  1725  he  ret  timed  home,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Spanish  language. 
About  tho  year  1782  he  first  started  the  idea  of  a 
London  Directory,  or  Hat  of  principal  traders  in 
the  metropolis,  with  their  addresses.  Having  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  nscful  work,  he  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Henry  Kent,  a  printer  in  Finch  Lane,  Com 
hill,  who,  continuing  it  yearly,  made  a  fortune  by  it. 

In  July  1741  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
twenty-four  of  the  principal  merchants  of  London, 
members  of  the  Russian  Company,  of  which  Sir 
John  Thompson  was  then  governor,  to  go  to  Per- 
sia, to  carry  on  a  trade  through  Russia,  as  their 
chief  agent  or  factor.  On  29th  September  of  the 
same  year  he  sailed  for  Riga ;  w  hence  he  passed 
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through  Russia,  and  proceeding  down  the  Volga 
to  Astracan,  voyaged  along  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Besbd  in  Persia,  where  he  established  a  factory. 
He  continued  in  that  country  nearly  four  years  ; 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  went  in  state  to  the  camp 
of  Nadir  Shah,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Konli 
Khan,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  that  chief  from  George 
the  Second.  While  he  resided  in  Persia,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  Persian  language, 
and  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that,  after  his  re- 
turn home,  he  compiled  a  very  copious  Persian 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  with  many  curious  spe- 
cimens of  the  Persian  mode  of  writing,  which  he 
left  behind  him  in  manuscript. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Company  in  London,  and  sensible  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  factory  was  constantly  exposed  from 
the  unsettled  and  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Persian 
government,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  returned 
to  England  on  Christmas-day  1746.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  factory  was  plundered  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  led  to  a  final  termination  of  the  Persian 
trade.  The  writer  of  his  obituary  in  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  for  December  1788,  says,  that  he 
possessed  the  strictest  integrity,  unaffected  piety, 
and  exalted  but  unostentatious  benevolence,  with 
an  even,  placid,  and  cheerful  temper.  In  May 
1787  he  was  visited  with  a  slight  paralytic  stroke, 
hut  soon  recovered  his  wonted  health  and  vigour. 
FOW  days  before  his  denth,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
much  severer  stroke,  which  deprived  him,  by  de- 
grees, of  all  his  facultii  s  and  he  expired  w  ithout  a 
groan,  November  80,  1788,  at  his  house  at  Stoke 
Newlngton,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  '  En- 
virons,' vol.  iii.,  states,  that  Mr.  Brown's  father, 
who  died  in  1783,  published  anonymously  a  trans- 
lation of  two  '  Orations  of  Isocrates. 

BROWN,  John,  author  of  the  'Self-Interpret- 
ing Bible,'  the  son  of  a  w  eaver,  was  born  in  1722, 
in  the  small  village  of  Carpow,  county  of  Perth. 
His  parent*  dying  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  acquired 
his  education.  UI  was  left,"  he  says,  "a  poor 
orphan,  and  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the 
providence  of  God."  He  was  but  a  very  limited 
time  at  school.  "  One  month,"  he  says  himself, 
"without  his  parents'  allowance,  he  bestowed 
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upon  Latin."  Nevertheless,  by  his  own  intense 
application  to  study,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  had  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  with 
the  last  of  which  he  was  critically  conversant.  He 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic.  His 
great  acquisition  of  knowledge,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  teacher,  appeared  so  wonderful  to  the 
ignorant  country  people,  that  a  report  waa  circa-  I 
latcd  far  and  wide  that  young  Brown  had  acquired 
his  learning  in  a  sinful  way,  that  is,  by  intercourse 
with  Satan  !  In  early  youth  he  was  employed  as 
a  shepherd.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  occu- 
pation of  pedlar  or  travelling  merchant.  In  1747 
he  established  himself  in  a  school  at  Gairoey 
Bridge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinross,  a  place 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery was  first  constituted.  The  same  school  was 
afterwards  taught  by  Michael  Bruce  the  poet. 
Here  Brown  remained  two  years.  He  subsequent- 
ly taught  for  a  year  and  a  half  another  school  at 
Spitnl,  near  Linton.  Having  attached  himself  to 
the  body  who,  in  1733,  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  1748  he  entered  on  the  regular 
study  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  connection  with 
the  Associate  Synod.  In  1750  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  at  Dalkeith  ;  and  soon  after  received  a 
call  from  the  Secession  congregation  at  Stow,  also 
one  nearly  at  the  same  time  from  Haddington.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Haddiugton  congregation  4th  July  1751.  In  1758 
he  published  an  *  Essay  towards  an  Easy  Explica- 
tion of  the  Catechisms,'  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
young ;  and  in  1765  his  '  Christian  Journal,'  once 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  works.  In  1768  he  was 
elected  professor  of  divinity  under  the  Associate 
Synod.  This  situation  he  held  for  twenty  years. 
His  'Self-Interpreting  Bible,'  by  which  his  name 
is  best  kuowu,  appeared  in  two  quarto  volumes  in 
1778.  Of  this  popular  aud  useful  work  numerous 
stereotyped  editions  have  appeared  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  each  having  very  extensive 
circulation,  and  each  successively  improved  in 
form  or  arrangement.  A  recent  one,  with  the 
additions  of  his  grandson,  J.  B.  Patterson,  sur- 
passes all  previous  ones  in  form,  type,  and  illus 
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t rations.  Hie  piety  and  learning,  and  fame  as  an 
author,  made  his  name  extensively  known,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  America, 
and  in  1784  be  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  to  be 
their  tutor  in  divinity,  which  he  declined.  He 
died  at  Haddington  Jnne  19,  1787.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  sons  were:  1.  John,  for  many 
years  Burgher  minister  at  Whitburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire, a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  below. 
-2.  Ebencser,  Burgher  minister  at  Inverkeith- 
ing,  whose  apostolic  look  and  person  and  mode 
of  preaching,  are  mentioned  as  most  remark- 
able. 3.  Thomas  Brown,  D.D.,  Burgher  minister 
at  Dalkeith,  and  author  of  an  octavo  volume 
of  sermons.  4.  Samuel,  merchant,  Hadding- 
ton, the  founder  of  itinerating  libraries.  He 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  an  emi- 
nent chemist,  who  died  young  in  1866.  5.  David, 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  6.  Dr.  William  Brown, 
of  Duddingstone,  long  the  secretary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society,  and  the  author  of  a  '  His- 
tory of  Missions,'  and  of  a  memoir  of  his  father. 
The  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  the  mo- 
ther of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  son, 
-he  Rev.  John  Brown  Patterson,  minister  of  Fal- 
kirk, styled  by  Lord  Cock  burn  "  Athenian  Patter- 
son," died  in  his  early  prime.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  memoir  of  his  grandfather,  prefixed  to  Fullar- 
ton's  edition  of  his  '  Self- Interpreting  Bible.1  The 
younger  son,  Alexander  Simpson  Patterson,  D.D., 
minister  of  Free  Hntchesontown  Church,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  author  of  several  theological  works, 
is  editor  of  an  edition  published  in  1858,  of  his 
brother's  fine  characteristic  posthumous  work  on 
our  Lord's  Farewell  Discourse. 
Mr.  Brown's  principal  works  are . 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Cahnet, 
out  chiefly  adapted  to  common  reader*.  2  Tola,  8vo,  Edin. 
1769. 

A  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church;  (a  very  useful 
compendium  of  church  history,  partly  on  the  plan  of  Mo- 
sbeim,  or  perhaps,  rather,  of  Lampe.)  2  rola.  l2mo,  Edin. 
1771. 

The  Self-Interpreting  Bible.  (Tl.ia  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
»o  called  from  its  marginal  referenoea,  which  are  far  more 
copious  than  in  any  other  edition.  It  baa  been  frequently 
reprinted.)  2  rola.  4to,  Edin.  1778. 
A  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in 
»,  1782. 


Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecies,  and  History  of  their 
fulfilment    8vo,  Glasgow.  1784. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  British  Churches.  2  vols. 
Umo,  1784. 

His  othor  publications  are  as  follows: 

A  Help  for  the  Ignorant,  being  an  Eaaay  towards  an  Easy 
Explication  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  12mo. 
Edin.  1758. 

A  Brief  Dissertation  on  Christ's  Righteousness,  showing  to 
what  extent  it  is  imputed  to  us  in  Justification.  I2mo,  Edin. 
1759. 

Two  Short  Catechisms  mutually  connected  ;  the  questions 
of  the  former  being  generally  supposed  and  omitted  in  the 
latter.    12mo,  Edin.  1764. 

The  Christian  Journal,  or  common  incidents,  spiritual  in- 
structors.   12mo,  Edin.  1765. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    8vo,  Edin.  1766.    Eighth  edition,  1802. 

Letters  on  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  and  Government  of 
the  Christian  Church.    12mo.  Edin.  1767. 

Sacred  Tropology,  or  a  brief  view  of  the  figures,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  metaphors  contained  in  Scripture.  12m«, 
Edin.  1768. 

Religious  Steadfastness  Recommended.  A  Sermon.  12im>, 
Edin.  1769. 

The  Psalms  of  David  in  Metre,  with  notes  exhibiting  the 
connection,  explaining  the  sense,  and  for  directing  and  ani- 
mating the  devotion.    12tno,  Edin.  1775. 

The  Oracles  of  Christ,  and  the  Abominations  of  Antichrist, 
contrasted.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1778. 

The  absurdity  and  perfidy  of  all  authoritative  toleration  of 
gross  heresy,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  and  popery  in  Britain. 
12mo,  Glasgow,  1780. 

The  fearful  shame  and  contempt  of  mere  professed  Chris- 
tiana, who  neglect  to  raise  up  spiritual  children  to  Jesus 
Christ.   Two  Sermons.    !2mo,  Glaagow,  1780. 

An  Evangelical  and  Practical  View  of  the  types  and  figures 
of  tbe  Old  Testament  dispensation.    12mo,  Glaagow,  1781. 

The  Christian,  tbe  Student,  and  the  Pastor,  exemplified  in 
the  lives  of  nine  eminent  ministers.    Edin.  1782. 

The  Young  Christian  exemplified.    12uio,  Glasgow,  1782. 

The  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Earnest  Prayer  for  the 
Lord's  special  direction  in  the  choice  of  pastors;  with  an 
appendix  of  free  thoughts  concerning  the  transportation  ol 
ministers.    Edin.  1783 

A  Brief  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  18mo,  Edin. 
1783. 

Practical  Piety  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  thirteen  eminent 
Christiana.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1788. 

Thoughts  on  tbe  Travelling  of  the  Mail  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
12mo,  1785. 

The  Re-Exhibition  of  the  Testimony  defended.   8vo,  G las- 


Devout  Breathings  of  a 
improvements.  Edin. 

The  necessity,  seriousness, 
gion,  in  an  awakening  call,  by 
solemn  addresses  to 


Soul;  with 


of  Practical  Reli- 
Corbyn;  with  four 


Select  Remains:  with  tome  account  or  his  life. 
London,  1789. 
Posthumous  Works.    12mo,  Perth,  1797. 
An  Apology  for  a  more  frequent  administration  of  the  I."rd'l 
;  with  answers  to  objections.    12mo,  Edin.  1804 
2  B 
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BROWN,  John,  a  pious  and  useful  divine, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  by  his  first  wife,  Janet 
I  Thomson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  mer- 
chant, Musselburgh,  was  bom  at  Haddington, 
24th  Jnly,  1754.  From  his  youth  he  gave  de- 
cided indications  of  piety.  He  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Ediuburgh,  when  he_  was  scarcely 
fonrtcen  years  of  age,  and  about  the  year  1772  lie 
entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  father.  He  was  Ucensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Associate  presbytery  of  Burghers 
nt  Edinburgh,  21st  May  1776.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Burgher  congregation  of 
Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  and  was  ordained  to 
that  charge,  22d  May  1777.  During  a  long  ca- 
reer of  ministerial  usefulness,  he  maintained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity,  his  preaching  being 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  and  seriousness  of 
hi*  manner,  and  by  the  highly  evangelical  tone  of 
his  sentiments.  He  exerted  himself  in  promoting 
the  various  religious  institutions  of  the  day,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  especially  in  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  Highlanders  of  Perthshire. 

When  his  strength  began  to  decline,  his  people 
gave  a  call  to  Mr.  William  Millar,  to  be  his  col- 
league and  successor,  and  he  was  accordingly  or- 
dained as  such  15th  November  1831.  After  the 
ordination,  Mr.  Brown  preached  only  eight  Sab- 
baths. He  was  seized  with  a  severe  paralytic 
nttack,  and  after  lingering  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
died  10th  February  1832,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  and  56th  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Brown's  chief  works  are : 

Gospel  Truth  accurately  stated  Mid  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Hog,  Boston,  Enskinea,  and  others,  occasioned  by 
the  republication  of  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  I2mo, 
1817.    New  and  greatly  enlarged  edition.   Glasg.  1831. 

Notes,  Devotional  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Tranalationa 
and  Paraphrases  generally  used  in  the  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gations in  Scotland.  Published  with  an  edition  of  the  Psalms 
with  bis  father's  notes,  in  Glasgow. 

Memorial*  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  with  an  Introductory  Kasay  by  William  M 'Ga- 
vin, Esq.  Glasg.  1832.  (This  was  the  last  literary  work  of 
both  the  excellent  men  whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page. 
Mr.  Brown  died  just  before  it  went  to  press,  and  Mr.  M 'Ga- 
vin jnst  as  it  was  leaving  it) 

His  other  minor  works  are  : 

Memoir*  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Hervey.  A.M.    1806.  Three  edition*. 

A  brief  Account  of  a  Tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire. 
Umo.  1815. 


Memoirs  of  Private  Christians. 

Christian  Experience;  or  the  Spiritual  Exercise  of  Emi- 
nent Christiana  in  different  ages  and  places,  stated  in  their 
own  word*.   18mo,  1825. 

Descriptive  List  of  religion*  book*  In  the  English  language 
fit  for  general  use.    12  mo,  1827. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury.    18mo,  1831. 

He  also  edited  the  following: 

Hie  Evangelical  Preacher.  A  Select  Collection  of  doc- 
trinal and  practical  Sermons,  chiefly  of  English  divines  of  the 
18th  century.    3  vols.  12mo,  1802-1806. 

A  Collection  of  Religious  Utters  from  books  and  MSS. 
12mo,  1813. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  from  printed  book*  and  MSS., 
suited  to  Children  and  Youth.    18mo.  1815. 

Evangelical  Beauties  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  with 
an  account  of  his  Life.    32mo.  1828. 

Evangelical  Beauties  of  Archbishop  Leighton.  12mo.  1829. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  were  published  Letters  on 
Sanctiflcation,  some  of  which  bad  previously  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Repository  and  Monitor,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
by  bis  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  David  Smith  of  Biggar. 

BROWN,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  me- 
moir, was  born  July  12,  1784,  at  the  house  of 
Burnhead,  in  the  parish  of  Whitburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire. Having,  from  early  life,  chosen  the 
ministry  as  a  profession,  in  November  1797, 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  for  three  sessions.  Li  April  1800,  when 
scarcelj  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Elie, 
Fifeahire,  as  a  teacher.  In  the  following  Augnst, 
he  was  examined  by  the  Associate  presbytery  of 
Perth  at  Newburgh,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
divinity  hall  of  that  body  at  Selkirk,  under  Dr. 
George  Lawson,  who  had  succeeded  his  grandfa- 
ther, in  1787,  as  professor  of  divinity  to  the  Seces- 
sion church. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  for  the  ministry, 
Mr.  Brown  became,  in  April  1808,  a  private 
teacher  in  Glasgow,  and  in  February  1805  he  was 
licensed  at  Falkirk  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Burgher  presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  He 
had  very  soon  calls  to  both  Stirling  and  Biggar, 
and  in  September  1805,  was  appointed  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London  for  three  mouths,  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Waugh,  Wells  Street,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Brown  was  ordained  Burgher  minister  at 
Biggar,  February  6,  1806.  In  1817  he  received  a 
call  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Burgher  church 
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at  North  Lcitb,  but  the  Associate  Synod  would 
□ot  conseut,  at  that  time,  to  his  removal  from 
Biggar. 

Ou  the  translation,  in  1821,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Hall  from  Rose  Street  chapel,  Edinburgh,  which 
had  been  built  for  him,  to  a  larger  place  of  wor- 
ship, also  erected  for  him,  in  Broughton  Place  of 
that  city,  Mr.  Brown  received  a  call  from  the 
Rose  Street  congregation  to  be  his  successor. 
This  call  he  accepted.  On  May  1,  1822,  he  was 
translated  by  deed  of  Synod  to  that  congregation, 
and  on  June  4,  was  admitted  pastor  of  Rose  Street 
church. 

Dr.  Hall  died  November  28,  1826,  and,  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  Dr.  Brown  preached  his  fu- 
neral sermon  in  Broughton  Dace  church.  Sub- 
sequently he  received  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion, but  was  continued  in  his  own  charge  by  the 
synod  at  their  meeting  in  May  1828.  Having 
received  a  second  call,  he  was  translated  by  the 
Synod  to  Broughton  Place  church,  in  April  1829, 
and  admitted  20th  May  following.  On  the  insti- 
tution of  the  professorship  of  Exegetical  Theology 
by  the  United  Secession  Synod  iu  1884,  he  was,  in 
April  that  year,  appointed  to  that  chair,  which  had 
been  reorganized  according  to  a  plan  of  which  he 
MM  the  author,  and  in  which  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  this  study,  which  has  since  impressed 
itself  on  all  Scottish  churches,  was  for  the  llrst 
time  recognised. 

Iu  the  religio  -  political  controversies  of  the 
period,  Dr.  Brown  not  unfrequently  found  himself 
involved,  from  his  fervour  in  the  cause  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  truth.  The  first  of  these  was 
on  what  was  then  called  the  Apocrypha  question. 
This  controversy  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  having  permitted 
the  Apocrypha  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bible,  and 
ultimately  hinged  npon  its  sincerity  iu  professing 
to  reject  it  from  their  editions  of  that  work.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  minister  of  St.  George's, 
Ediuburgh,  stood  forth  as  the  assailant  of  the 
Society,  bis  principal  opponents  being  Drs.  Grey 
and  Brown,  and  his  chief  supporter,  Robert 
Haldane. 

The  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  expe- 
diency of  the  existing  connexion  bctweeu  church 
and  State  was  the  next.    It  was  not  a  new  one, 


but  it  now  assumed  a  bolder  and  more  conspicuous 
aspect  than  it  had  ever  before  held,  and  excited 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  ferment  in  the  public 
mind,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  its 
lawfulness  on  more  exclusively  scripture  grounds, 
by  a  leading  member  of  Dr.  Brown's  denomina- 
tion, Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  in  a  Sermon  published 
in  May  1829.  In  this  controversy  Dr.  Brown 
took  a  prominent  and  consistent  part.  A  voluntary 
church  association  having  been  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh, (Dr.  Brown  being  one  of  the  committee,) 
led,  in  February  1833,  to  the  formation  of 
an  association  at  Glasgow  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  thenceforth 
"  the  battle  of  Establishments"  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter.  Voluntary  church  associations  and  Church 
Defence  associations  were  formed  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  for  several  years  after,  churchmen 
and  dissenters  no  longer  acted  together  as  breth- 
ren, either  in  religions  societies  or  in  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  private  life. 

A  more  painful  and  trying  ordeal  awaited  Dr. 
Brown.  In  1842,  four  ministers  of  Dr.  Brown's 
denomination  were  expelled  from  the  Synod,  for 
holding  views  subversive  of  the  special  reference 
of  the  atonement  as  held  by  their  body.  At  the 
meeting  of  Synod  in  October  1843,  in  consequence 
of  the  transmission  of  an  overture  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Paisley,  the  Synod  requested  the  two 
senior  professors,  Drs.  Balmer  and  Brown,  to 
express  their  sentiments  on  the  doctrinal  points, 
regarding  which  differences  from  the  views  of 
the  body  were  alleged  to  be  held  by  these 
ministers.  This  the  professors  accordingly  did, 
much  to  the  satisfaction,  with  the  conference 
that  followed,  of  the  Synod,  as  stated  in  their 
finding  on  the  occasion.  Subsequently  Dr.  Mar- 
shall published  a  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  Redemption  Vindicated,'  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  which  he  threw  out  certain  imputations 
against  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer,  of  which  they 
complained  to  the  Synod.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  Dr.  Marshall's  statements  into 
consideration,  and  also  the  published  speeches  of 
the  two  professors.  The  result  was  that  Dr. 
Marshall  disavowed  the  insinuation  that  they 
taught  anything  inconsistent  with  the  standards 
of  the  cbnrch.  and  he  spontaneously  intimated  his 
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purpose  to  suppress  the  Appendix  altogether. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  here,  as  it  was  thought 
it  would,  for  Dr.  Marshall  returned  to  the 
charge. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  May  1845,  Dr. 
Brown,  by  the  advice  of  his  presbytery,  presented 
a  complaint  in  reference  to  a  pamphlet  published, 
shortly  before,  by  Dr.  Marshall,  entitled,  'Re- 
marks on  the  Statements  on  certain  doctrinal 
points  made  before  the  United  Secession  Synod 
at  their  request,  by  the  two  senior  Professors,'  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  doctrine  enunciated  by 
them  to  be  "  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  onr 
hopes,  entirely  subverting  the  doctrine  of  election, 
rendering  the  gospel  little  more  than  a  solemn 
mockery,"  with  more  to  the  same  effect ;  and  he 
requested  that  the  Synod  would  either  enter  on  the 
investigation  of  these  charges  "  in  due  form,"  or 
release  him  from  his  professorial  duties.  The 
Synod,  after  finding  that  Dr.  Brown  had  acted  with 
great  propriety  in  bringing  the  matter  before  them, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  explanation 
which  he  had  given  in  his  'Statement'  and  other- 
wise, declaring  also  their  entire  confidence  in  his 
soundness  in  the  faith,  and  their  trust  that  be 
would  continue  to  discharge  his  important  func- 
tions with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  church.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Marshall,  they 
found  that  in  his  recently  published  pamphlet  he 
had  reiterated  serious  charges,  formerly  brought 
forward  on  insufficient  grounds  against  Dr. 
Brown,  in  a  still  more  offensive  form,  that 
he  ought  to  have  brought  the  matter  before 
the  church  courts  in  the  only  competent  way, 
and  that  he  should,  therefore,  be  admonished  at 
the  bar  of  the  Synod.  After  this  decision,  Dr. 
Marshall  intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  a 
libel  against  Dr.  Brown,  and  another  meeting  of 
Synod  was  appointed  in  July,  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  producing  his  libel  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Divinity  Hall. 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  Jnly,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, assisted  by  Dr.  Hay  of  Kinross,  presented 
a  libel  against  Dr.  Brown,  being  the  first  prose- 
cution for  heresy  by  libel  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  church.  The 
libel  contained  five  count*,  and  Dr.  Brown  was 
triumphantly  acquitted  on  them  all.    On  tho 


whole  case  the  Synod  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  finding : 

"The  Synod  find*  that  there  ex  lata  no  ground  even 
for  suspicion  that  he  holds,  or  has  ever  held,  any  opin- 
ion on  the  points  nnder  review  inconsistent  with  the 
Word  of  Ood,  or  the  subordinate  ctandards  of  this  church. 
The  Synod,  therefore,  dismiama  the  libel ;  and  while  it  sin- 
cerely sympathizes  with  Dr.  Brown  in  the  unpleasant  and 
painful  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  it  renews 
the  expression  of  confidence  in  him  given  at  last  meeting, 
and  entertains  the  hope  that  the  issue  of  this  cause  has  Uf  n 
such  as  will,  by  the  Mossing  of  God,  restore  peace  and  confi- 
dence throughout  the  church,  and  terminate  the  unhappy 
controversy  which  has  so  long  agitated  it." 

During  the  whole  discussions  in  this  unhappy 
case,  Dr.  Brown  displayed  great  wisdom  and 
Christian  temper,  and  his  own  congregation  sym- 
pathized with  him  most  sincerely  in  the  trying 
and  painful  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  As  a  mark  of  their  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, they  met  in  the  following  September,  and 
presented  him  with  a  valnable  testimonial. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Peddie,  senior  pastor  of 
Bristo  Street  congregation,  Edinburgh,  11th  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  Dr.  Brown  preached  his  fnncral  ser- 
mon to  his  congregation,  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  In  the  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
Secession  and  Relief  bodies,  he  took  a  w  arm  part. 
After  that  work  bad  been  accomplished,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  formed  in  1847,  he 
devoted  his  remaining  efforts  to  expository  com- 
ments on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

In  1856,  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  ministry,  his  jubilee  was  celebrated.  His 
attached  congregation,  on  that  occasion,  present- 
ed him  with  a  purse  containing  £600  This  noble 
gift  he  at  once  generously  devoted,  with  an  added 
sum,  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  aunual  relief 
of  aged  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church. 

The  duties  of  his  professorship  Dr.  Brown  dis- 
charged with  much  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  till 
1857,  when  increasing  infirmities  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  labours  which  it  imposed.  His 
pulpit  ministrations  he  was  also  compelled  to 
relinquish  at  the  same  time,  bnt  occasionally, 
when  his  health  permitted,  he  would  appear  in 
public  to  cheer  and  instruct  his  flock. 

For  some  time  he  suffered  severely  from  inter 
nal  pains,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  liver  was 
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affected,  but  latterly  he  enjoyed  a 
munity  from  these.  His  personal  appearance, 
which  was  fine  and  dignified,  was,  previously  to 
hi*  death,  greatly  changed,  in  reference  to  which 
he  himself  expressively  said,  "  The  Master  chan- 
ges our  coauteuance,  and  sends  us  away." 

Dr.  Brown  died  at  his  house,  Arthur  Lodge, 
Newington,  Edinburgh,  13th  October,  1868,  in 
his  74th  year.  So  high  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  public  funeral.  The  Lord  Provost  and  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  attended  in  their  official 
robes.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave,  in  the 
Lower  Calton  burying-ground,  by  his  former  con- 
gregations of  Biggar  and  Rose  Street,  as  well  as 
by  his  people  of  Bronghton  Place  church,  and  by 
ministers  of  all  denominations.  All  felt  that  a 
good  man  and  "a  prince  in  Israel"  had  been  ga- 
thered to  his  rest.  On  the  Sunday  succeeding  his 
funeral,  his  colleague,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  and 
Dr.  Harper.  North  Lcith,  preached  funeral  ser- 
mons in  Bronghton  Place  church.  He  was  twice 
married,  first,  to  Jane  Nimmo,  daughter  and  sis- 
ter of  two  eminent  physicians  iu  Glasgow.  She 
died  in  1816;  and,  secondly,  to  Margaret  Fisher 
Crum,  of  the  Thomliebank  family,  descended 
from  EbencEer  Erskine  and  Mr.  Fisher,  two  of 
the  five  fathers  of  the  Secession.  He  left  three 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  educated  for  the  medical  profession ;  Dr. 
John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  William 
Brown.  The  third  son  was  but  a  youth  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Brown  in  his  own  denomi- 
nation was  very  great.  But  he  was  never  an 
ecclesiastical  leader,  in  the  generally  understood 
sense  of  the  term.  He  had  little  turn  for  the 
platform,  and  he  spoke  but  rarely  in  church 
courts.  In  all  public  questions,  however,  he  took 
a  deep  and  enlightened  interest,  and  when  he  did 
express  his  opinions  on  any  subject,  it  was  with 
an  authority  which  showed  that  he  had  thorough- 
ly considered  it,  and  was  familiar  with  all  its 
bearings.  Both  as  a  preacher  and  a  lecturer,  he 
was  an  evangelical  of  the  highest  order,  closely 
resembling  the  founders  of  his  denomination  in  a 
religions  aspect,  vigorous,  pure,  fervent,  manly, 
and  profoundly  pathetic. 


Deemed  the  ripest  Biblical  scholar  of  his  age,  it 
was  only  late  in  life  that  he  became  a  theological 
writer.  He  had  a  magnificent  library,  probably 
the  largest  clerical  library  in  Scotland,  except  one. 
His  Greek  New  Testaments,  which  he  commenced 
to  hoard  when  he  was  fourteen,  were,  it  is  be- 
lieved, unique  in  number  and  in  quality  for  a  pri- 
vate library,  and  his  Latin  and  French  theological 
authors,  of  the  16th  century,  were  all  but  com- 
plete. He  had  also  a  fine  collection  of  classics, 
which  he  read  to  the  last.  Although  he  tanght 
as  a  professor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  se- 
ries of  commentaries,  on  which  his  name  must 
chiefly  rest,  were  published  within  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  The  publication  of  more  than 
ten  octavo  volumes  by  a  man  considerably  above 
sixty  when  he  began,  aud  several  of  these  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  certainly  something  unusual  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

Dr.  Brown's  more  important  works  are : 

Expository  Discourses  on  the  First  Epistle  of  tlx  Apostle 
Peter.    In  throe  rnlumes.  8vo. 

Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Illus- 
trated in  s  Series  of  Expositions.  In  three  volumes.  Second 
edition.  8vo. 

An  Exposition  of  oar  ford's  Intercessory  Prayer,  with  • 
Discourse  on  the  Relation  of  our  Lord's  Intercession  to  the 
Conversion  of  the  World,  8to. 

Resurrection  of  Life :  An  Exposition  of  1  Cor.  xv.  With 
»  Discourse  on  our  ford's  Resurrection.  8vo. 

Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah  signified  beforehand 
to  David  and  Isaiah ;  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  xviii.  and 
Isaiah  Hi.  13;  liii.  13.  8vo. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Psul  the  Apostle  to  the 


He  also  published  the  following  a 

MBS! 

The  Danger  of  Opposing  Christisnity,  and  the  Certainty 
of  its  final  Triumph :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Missionary  Society,  on  Tuesdsy,  2d  April,  1816.  8vo. 

On  the  Stats  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  Means  of 
Religious  Instruction :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Associate  Synod,  on  Tuesday,  27th  April,  1819.  8vo. 

On  the  Duty  of  Pecuniary  Contribution  to  Religious  Pur- 
poses: A  Sermon  preached  before  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  Thursday,  May  10,  1821.    Third  edition.  18mo. 

Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.    Hvo.  1826. 

The  Abolition  of  Death :  a  Sermon.    Foolscap  8va 

The  Friendship  of  Christ  and  his  People  Indissoluble:  A 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  D.D., 
Glasgow.  8vo. 

Human  Authority  in  Religion  condemned  by  Jesus  Christ: 
An  Expository  Discourse.   Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Christian  Ministry,  and  the  Character  and  Destiny  of 
its  Occupanta.  Worthy  and  Unworthy:  A  Sermon  on  the 
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Death  of  tb«  Rev  Robert  Balmer,  D.D.,  Berwick.  Second 
edition.  8vo. 

Heaven  :  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  James  Ped- 
dic,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 

The  Present  Condition  of  them  who  are  "  Asleep  in 
Christ:"  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Hngh  Hetigh, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  8vo. 

The  Good  Shepherd  :  A  Sermon.    2 1  mo. 

His  smaller  tracts  are  as  follows : 
1.  On  the  Bible  Society  controversy 

Statement  of  the  Claims  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  on  the  Support  of  the  Christian  Publie:  With  an 
Appendix.  8vo. 

Remarks  on  Certain  Statements  by  Alex.  Haldane,  Esq., 
in  his  "  Memoir  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Anchingray,  and  his 


2.  On  the  Voluntary  controversy. 

The  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially 
in  the  Payment  of  Tribute;  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  :  to 
which  are  added  Two  Addresses  on  the  Voluntary  Church 
Controversy.   Second  edition,  1838.   Third  edition.  8va 

What  ought  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  to  do  in  the  present 
Crisis  ?    Second  edition,  8ro.  1840. 

3.  On  the  Atonement  charge. 

Opinions  on  Faith,  Divine  Influence,  Human  Inability,  tin- 
Design  and  Effect  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  Assurance,  and  the 
Sonship  of  Christ.  Second  edition,  with  additional 
12mo. 

Statement  made,  April  I,  184A,  before  the  United 
ate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  asking  their  Advice.  Sec- 
ond edition.  12mo. 

Miscellaneous. 
Strictures  on  Mr.  Yates'  Vindication  of  Unitarianiam.  8vo. 
Remarks  on  the  Plans  and  Publications  of  Robert  Owen, 
Ksq.  of  New  Lanark.  8vo. 
On  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  its  Attainment.  Sixth 


of  Mrs.  Margaret  Tuber  Brown.    Foolscap  8v« 

Mb,  1W3,  before  the  United  Associate  Synod,  at  their  re- 
quest. I2mo. 

On  the  Equity  and  Benignity  of  the  Divine  Law.  !4rno. 
Comfortable  Words  for  Christian  Parents  Bereaved  of  Lit- 
tle Children.    Second  edition.  18mo. 

Barnabas,  or  the  Christianly  Good  Man :  in  Three  Dis- 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  James  Fisher,  Minister  of  the  As- 
sociate (Burgher)  Congregation,  Glasgow  ;  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity to  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod ;  and  one  of  the 
Four  Leaders  of  the  Secession  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland :  In  a  Narrative  of  his  Life,  and  a  Selection  from 
his  Writings.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Hints  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Thoughts  for  the  Lord's 
Table.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Plain  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Discourses  muted  to  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   Third  edition.  8vo. 

The  Dead  in  Christ,  their  State  Present  and  Future,  with 
Reflections  on  the  Death  of  s  very  dear  Christian  Friend. 


On  Forget  fulness  of  God.   Second  edition.  18mo. 

The  Christian  Pastor's  Manual ;  a  Selection  of  Tracts  on 
the  Duties,  Difficulties,  and  Encouragements  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.  12mo. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  a  very  dear  Christian  Friend. 
Third  edition.  18mo. 

Discourses  suited  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   Second  edition.  12mo. 

Hints  on  the  Permanent  Obligation  and  Frequent  Observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Second  edition.  12m©. 

Hints  on  the  Nature  and  Influence  of  Christian  Hope. 
Post  8vo. 

The  Mourner's  Friend;  or,  lnstructton  and  Consolation 
for  the  Bereaved,  a  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Hymns.  Second 
edition.  32mo. 

The  United  Secession  Church  Vindicated  from  the  Charge, 
made  by  James  A.  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  Sanctioning  Indiscrim- 
inate Admission  to  Communion.    1839,  Hvo. 

On  the  Means  and  Manifestations  of  a  Genuine  Revival  of 
Religion:  an  Address  delivered  before  the  United 
i  rtsoyicry  oi  cuinuurgo,  on  novemoer 


at  the  Opening 


Hints  to  Students  of  Divinity ;  an 
of  the  United  Secession 
1*41.    Foolscap  8vo. 


3. 


He  also  edited  the  following  works,  viz.: 
Maclaurin's  Essays  and  Sermons,  with  an  Introductory 

Second  edition.    12 mo. 
Henry's  Communicants  Companion,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay.    Fourth  edition. 

Venn's  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  with  an  Introductory  Es- 
say.  Second  edition.  12mo. 

Theological  Tracts.  Selected  and  Original.  3  vols.  Fools- 
cap Brat 

BROWN,  John,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  the  Bru- 
nonian  system  of  medicine,  was  born  in  1735  or 
17S6,  either  in  the  village  of  Outlaws  or  that  of 
Preston,  parish  of  Buncle,  Berwickshire.  His  pa- 
rents, who  were  Secedere,  were  in  the  humblest 
condition  of  life,  his  father's  occupation  uot  being 
above  that  of  a  day-labourer.  Nevertheless  they 
were  anxious  to  give  their  son  a  decent  and  reli- 
gious education.  It  was  a  frequent  expression  ol 
his  father's,  "  that  he  wonld  gird  his  belt  the 
tighter  to  give  his  son  John  a  good  education." 
He  early  discovered  uncommon  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, and  he  was  sent  to  school  to  learn 
English  much  sooner  than  the  usual  period.  Be- 
fore he  was  five  years  of  age,  he  had  read  through 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  When 
he  was  little  more  than  five  years  of  age,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  His  mother 
afterwards  married  a  weaver,  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  at  school,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  unwearied  application, 
his  facility  in  mastering  the  tasks  assigned  to  him, 
and  the  rctentiveness  of  his  memory.  Before  he: 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  had  gone  through  the 
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routine  of  grammar  education  required  previously 
co  euteriug  college.  But  as  his  mother  could  not 
afford  to  put  him  to  the  university,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  weaver.  For  this  occupation  he 
had  a  rooted  aversion,  and  .Mr,  Cruickshank  kindly 
offered  to  allow  him  to  attend  the  school  gratui- 
tously. He  therefore  resumed  his  studies,  with 
the  view  of  ultimately  becoming  a  preacher  of  the 
Secession.  In  a  short  time  he  became  so  neces- 
sary to  his  master,  that  he  was  occasionally  de- 
puted to  instruct  the  younger  scholars. 

At  this  period,  we  are  told,  "  be  was  of  a  reli- 
gions turn,  and  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
sect  of  Sccedere,  or  Whigs,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  that  he 
would  have  thought  his  salvation  hazarded,  if  he 


He  aspired  to  be  a  preacher  of  a  purer  religion." 
A  circumstance  which  happened  about  his  thir- 
teenth year  had  the  effect  of  making  him  altogether 
relinquish  the  idea  of  becomiug  a  seceding  minister. 
Having  been  persuaded,  by  some  of  his  school- 
fellows, to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  parish  church  of 
Douse,  he  was  in  consequence  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  session  of  the  congregation  of  Seceders 
.0  which  he  belonged,  to  be  rebuked  for  his  con- 
duit, but  his  pride  got  the  better  of  his  attachment 
to  the  sect.  He  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the 
censure  of  the  session,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a 
formal  expulsion,  he  at  once  renounced  their 
authority,  and  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
established  church.  He  afterwards  acted  for  some 
years  as  usher  in  Dunse  school ;  and  about  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  situation 
he  left  in  1755,  when  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
while  be  studied  at  the  philosophy  classes,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  instructing  his  fellow-students 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  afterwards 
attended  the  divinity  hall,  and  had  proceeded  so 
far  in  his  theological  studies  as  to  be  called  upon 
to  deliver,  in  the  public  hall,  a  discourse  upon  a 
prescribed  portion  of  scripture,  the  usual  step  pre- 
liminary to  being  licensed  to  preach. 

About  this  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend,  he  was  employed  by  a  gentleman  then 
studying  medicine  to  translate  into  Latin  an 
inaugural  dissertation.   The  superior  manner  in 


which  he  executed  his  task  gained  him  great  re- 
putation, which  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention 
towards  the  study  of  medicine.  Shortly  after 
wards  he  retired  to  Dunse,  and  resumed  his  for- 
mer occupation  of  usher.  At  Martinmas  1759  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  a  vacancy  happening 
in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  High  School,  he  became 
a  candidate,  but  without  success.  Being  unable 
to  pay  the  fees  for  the  medical  classes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  college  sessiou  in  that  year, 
he  addressed  an  elegantly  composed  Latin  letter, 
first  to  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  then  professor  ol 
anatomy,  and  afterwards  to  the  other  medical  pro- 
fessors in  the  university,  from  whom  he  imme- 
diately received  gratis  tickets  of  admission  to  their 
different  courses  of  lectures. 

For  two  or  three  years  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  classics ;  but  he  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  that  occupation  which  is  known  at  the 
university  by  tire  naruo  of  '  grinding,'  that  is,  pre- 
paring medical  candidates  for  their  probationary 
examinations,  which  in  his  time  were  conducted 
in  Latin.  For  composing  a  thesis,  he  charged  ten 
guineas;  and  for  translating  oue  into  Latin,  hit 
price  was  five.  In  1761  he  became  a  member  ol 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  where,  in  the  discussion 
of  medical  theories,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents  to  advantage.  He  enjoyed  the 
particular  favour  of  the  celebrated  Cullen,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  family  as  tutor  to  his  children, 
and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  even  made  him  assistant  in  his 
lectures — Brown  illustrating  and  explaining  to  the 
pupils  in  the  evening  the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Cullen  in  the  morning.  Iu  1765,  under  the 
patronage  of  that  eminent  professor,  he  opened  a 
boarding-bouse  for  students  attending  the  univer- 
sity, the  profits  of  which,  with  those  of  his  profes- 
sional engagements,  enabled  him  to  marry  a  Miss 
Lamond,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Edinburgh.  In  spite  of  all  his  advantages,  how- 
ever, his  total  want  of  economy,  and  his  taste  for 
company  and  convivial  pleasures,  reduced  him,  iu 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  a  state  of  in- 
solvency, and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  making  a  compro- 
mise with  them. 

With  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  an  ann- 
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tomical  professorship  in  one  of  the  infant  colleger 
of  America,  he  at  this  time  devoted  himself  to  ob- 
taining an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
botany ;  but  Cnllen,  who  found  him  useful  in  con- 
ducting his  Latin  correspondence,  persuaded  him 
to  relinquish  the  design  of  leaving  Scotland.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
chair  of  the  theory  of  medicine,  and  was  again 
unsuccessful,  Dr.  Gregory  having  been  appointed. 
On  this  occasion,  an  anecdote  got  into  circulation, 
which,  if  true,  reflects  little  credit  on  his  heretofore 
friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Cullen.  Coming  forward 
without  recommendation,  it  was  reported,  that 
when  the  magistrates,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the 
professorships,  asked  who  this  unfriended  candi- 
date was,  Cullen,  so  far  from  giving  him  his  sup- 
port, observed,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "Sorely 
this  can  never  be  our  Jock!"  Attributing  his  dis- 
appointment to  the  jealousy  of  Cullen,  Brown  re- 
solved to  break  off  all  connection  with  him. 
This  he  did  after  his  rejection  on  applying  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  society  which  published  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  admission  into  which 
Cullen  could  easily  have  procured  him. 

Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  giving  lectures 
in  Latin  upon  a  new  system  of  medicine,  which 
he  had  formed  in  opposition  to  Cullen's  theories, 
and  employed  the  manuscript  of  his  '  Elementa 
Medicine,'  composed  some  time  previously,  as  his 
text-book.  The  novelty  of  his  doctrines  procured 
him  at  first  a  numerous  class  of  pupils ;  and  the 
contest  between  his  partisans  and  those  of  his  op- 
ponents was  carried  to  the  highest  possible  ex- 
treme. In  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  the  debates 
among  the  students  on  the  subject  of  the  new  sys- 
tem were  conducted  with  so  much  vehemence  and 
intemperance,  that  they  frequently  terminated  in 
a  duel  between  some  of  the  parties.  A  law  was 
in  consequence  passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  any  member  who  challenged  another  on 
account  of  anything  said  in  the  public  debates, 
should  be  expelled  the  society.  In  the  autumn  of 
1779  Brown  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  his  rupture  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  Edinburgh  preventing  him  for  applying 
for  it  from  that  uuivereity.  Not  only  the  medical 
professors,  but  the  medical  practitioners,  were  op- 
posed to  his  system,  and  he  was  visited  with  much 


]  rancorous  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  by  his, 
opponent  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  abettors.  The  im- 
prudence of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  and  his  in- 
temperate habits,  gave  his  enemies  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him.  One  of  his  pupils  informed  Dr. 
Bed  docs  "  that  he  used,  before  he  began  to  read 
his  lecture,  to  take  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a 
glass  of  whisky,  repeating  the  dose  four  or  five 
times  during  the  lecture.  Between  the  effects  of 
these  stimulants  and  his  voluntary  exertions,  he 
soon  waxed  warm,  and  by  degrees  his  imagination 
was  exalted  into  phrenay." 

His  design  seems  to  have  been  to  simplify  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  to  render  the  knowledge 
of  it  easily  attainable.  AU  general  or  universal 
diseases  were  reduced  by  him  to  two  great  fami- 
lies or  classes,  the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic;  the 
former  depending  upon  an  excess  of  excitement, 
the  latter  upon  a  deficiency  of  it.  Apoplexy  is  an 
instance  of  the  former,  common  fever  of  the  latter. 
The  former  were  to  be  removed  by  debilitating, 
the  latter  by  stimulating  medicines,  of  wkich  the 
most  powerful  are  wine,  brandy,  and  opium  ,  the 
stimuli  being  applied  gradually,  and  with  much 
caution.  "Spasmodic  and  convulsive  disordcra, 
and  even  hemorrhages,"  he  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  '  Elementa  Medicinal,'  "  were  found  to  proceed 
from  debility ;  and  wine  and  brandy,  which  lad 
been  thought  hurtful  in  these  diseases,  he  found 
the  most  powerful  of  all  remedies  in  removing 
them."  In  order  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
public  against  the  "  Brunonian  system,"  as  it  ras 
called,  his  enemies  spread  a  report  that  its  autior 
cured  all  diseases  with  brandy  and  laudanum,  die 
latter  of  which,  till  the  proper  use  of  it  was  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Brown,  had  been  employed  by  phy- 
sicians very  sparingly  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

In  1780  he  published  his  1  Elementa  Medicinal,' 
which  his  opponents  did  not  venture  openly  to 
refute,  but  those  students  who  were  known  to  re- 
sort to  Dr.  Brown's  lectures  were  marked  out,  and 
in  their  inaugural  dissertations  at  the  college,  any 
allusion  to  his  work,  or  quotation  from  it,  was 
absolutely  prohibited.  "  Had  a  candidate,"  says 
Dr.  Brown's  son  in  the  life  of  his  father,  prefixed 
to  his  works,  "been  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  opi- 
um acted  as  a  stimulant,  and  denied  that  its  pri- 
mary action  was  sedative ;  or  had  he  asserted  that 
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a  catarrh,  or  a  similar  inflammatory  complaint, 
was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  heat- 
ing things,  upon  a  body  previously  exposed  for 
some  time  to  cold,  and  that  it  would  give  way  to 
cold  and  antiphlogistic  regimen— facts  which  are 
now  no  longer  controverted — he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  his  new  opinions,  but  would  have 
been  very  unlikely  to  attain  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  presenting  himself  for  examination."  The 
number  of  students  attending  his  classes  became 
in  consequence  very  much  reduced. 

In  1776  Dr.  Brown  had  been  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  violent  opposition  made  to  his  system  by 
the  older  physicians,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the 
chair  in  1780.  In  1785  he  instituted  the  Mason 
Lodge  called  the  "  Roman  Eagle,"  with  the  do- 
sign  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Several  gentlemen  of  talent  and 
reputation  became  members  of  this  society ;  and 
among  others  the  celebrated  Crosbie,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
His  motives  in  instituting  this  lodge  have  been 
variously  represented,  and  one  of  his  biographers 
has  asserted,  it  appears  erroneously,  that  it  was 
with  the  view  of  "gaining  proselytes  to  his  new 
doctrine."  The  obligation  signed  by  the  members 
of  the  institution  sufficiently  points  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
received  the  compliments  of  all  who  wished  well 
to  polite  literature.  At  the  meetings  of  the  insti- 
tution, at  which  nothing  but  Latin  was  spoken, 
Brown  usually  presided,  and  addressed  the  mem- 
bers in  the  Latin  language  with  fluency,  purity, 
and  animation.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he 
founded  the  Roman  Eagle  Lodge,  he  published 
anonymously  his  English  work,  entitled  1  Out- 
lines/ in  which,  under  the  character  of  a  student, 
he  points  out  tho  fallacy  of  former  systems  of 
medicine,  and  farther  illustrates  the  principles  of 
his  own  doctrine.  His  excesses  had  gradually 
brought  him  and  his  system  into  discredit  with 
the  public ;  and  at  one  time  bis  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties wore  so  great,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  concluding  a  course  of  lectures  in  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  debt.  In  this  dis- 
tressing situation,  a  one  hundred  pound  note  was 


secretly  conveyed  to  him  from  an  unknown  poi- 
son, who  was  afterwards  traced  to  be  the  late 
generous  and  patriotic  Lord  Gardenstone. 

His  prospects  and  circumstances  becoming  worse 
daily,  in  the  year  1786  he  quitted  his  native  coun- 
try for  I. -union,  hoping  that  his  merit  would  be 
better  rewarded  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  than 
it  had  been  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  now  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  had  a  wife  and  eight 
children  dependent  on  him,  but  his  expectations 
of  success  were  very  sanguine.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  delivered  three  successive  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  which, 
being  attended  only  by  a  few  hearers,  added  little  to 
his  income.  From  Mr.  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  St. 
Paul  s  Churchyard,  he  received  a  small  sum  for 
the  first  edition  of  the  translation  of  his  '  Elementa 
Medicinal  "We  learn  from  his  son's  memoir  of 
his  life,  that  about  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a 
paltry  intrigue,  he  was  deprived  of  the  situation  of 
physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  monarch 
having  written  to  his  ambassador  in  London  to 
find  him  out,  and  send  him  over  to  Berlin,  and 
another  person  of  the  name  of  Brown,  an  apothe- 
cary, having  gone  to  Prussia  without  the  ambas- 
sador's knowledge.  It  is  also  said  that,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  the  interference  of  his  enemies 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  professorship  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  his 
system  had  many  adherents,  as  well  as  in  Italy 
generally.  In  Germany,  too,  it  found  much  fa- 
vour, beiug  propagated  with  great  zeal  by  Girtan- 
ner  and  Weikard.  Having  furnished  his  house  in 
Golden  Square  on  credit,  the  broker  from  whom 
he  got  his  furniture  in  a  few  months  threw  him 
into  the  King's  Bench  prison,  without  any  previ- 
ous demand  for  tha  money  duo  to  him.  During 
his  confinement  he  was  applied  to  by  a  bookseller, 
named  Murray,  for  a  nostrum  or  pill,  for  which 
the  popularity  of  his  name  would  ensure  an  exten- 
sive sale.  As  he  was  only  offered  a  trifle  for  the 
property  of  it,  he  rejected  tho  proposal.  Soon 
after  he  was  solicited  by  no  leas  than  five  persons 
to  make  up  a  secret  or  quack  medicine,  but  as 
they  could  never  come  to  terms,  ho  steadily  re- 
fused all  their  entreaties.  Their  object  was  to 
take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  without 
making  him  an  adequate  recompense,  to  extort 
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from  him  the  possession  of  a  nostrum,  which 
would  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  gain  to  them, 
but  a  disgrace  to  him  as  a  respectable  physician. 
By  the  friendly  assistance  of  a  country! 
name  of  Miller,  and  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Maddison.  stock-broker,  of  Charing  Cross,  he  at 
length  obtained  his  liberty,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie 
year  1788. 

He  now  applied  himself  with  earnestness  to  ex- 
ecute different  works  which  he  had  planned  while 
in  prison.  Besides  the  translation  of  his  'Ele- 
Medicin.,'  which  be  had  pnblished,  be 
imong  other  works  to  bring  out  a  new 
of  his  'Observations;1  a  'Treatise  on  the 
Gout,'  for  which  be  was  to  receive  £500  from  a 
bookseller;  also  a  treatise  on 'The  Operation  of 
Opium  on  the  Human  Constitution :'  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  'Eletnenta,'  with  additions;  and  a 


of  Mtdkb*.  translated  from  the  ESementa  Mo- 
menta, by  the  anther  oflL'original  work.    Land.  17**,  2 
*oU.  8ro.    Of  this  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Bed- 
Of  the  1  revised  and  corrected,  with  a 

Load.  1795,  2  vols.  Bvo. 


BROWN,  John,  an  ingenious  artist  and  elegant 
scholar,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  watchmaker, 
born  in  1752  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  early 
to  the  profession  of  a  painter.    In  1771 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  for  ten  years  he  improved 
himself  in  his  art.    At  Rome  he  met  with  Sir 
md  Mr.  Townley.  and  accom- 
as  a  draftsman  into  Sicily.    Of  the 
antiquities  of  this  celebrated  island  he  took  several 
very  fine  views  in  pen  and  ink,  which  were  exqui- 
sitely finished,  and  preserved  the  appropriate 
character  of  the  buildings  which  he  intended  to 
represent.    On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  be  gained 
Review  of  Medical  Reviewers.'     His  prospects  |  the  esteem  of  many  eminent  persons  by  his  elegant 


were  l>eginning  to  brighten  and  bis  practice  to  in- 
crease, when  a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy  at  once 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  and  to  the  illusive  hopes 
of  future  prosperity  which  he  had  been  cherishing. 
He  died  October  7,  1788,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age ;  having  the  day  preceding  that  of  his  death, 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture  of  a  fourth 
course,  at  his  house  in  Golden  Square.  He  had 
taken,  as  was  hi*  custom,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  laudanum  before  going  to  bed,  and  he  died  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  In  1795  Dr.  Beddocs 
published  an  edition  of  his  '  Elements  of  Medicine,' 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  with  a  life  of  the 
author.  In  1804  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  William  Cul- 
len  Brown,  published  his  works,  with  a  memoir  of 
his  father,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Brown's  system 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  great  ingenuity,  but  al- 
though some  of  his  conclusions  have  proved  useful 
in  the  improvement  of  medical  science,  his  opin- 
ions, never  generally  adopted  in  practice,  have 
long  ago  been  abandoned  by  the  profession.  In 
'  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,'  Dr.  Brown  figures 
as  a  very  prominent  character.    His  works  are : 

Element*  Median*.  Edin.  1780,  8ro.  Editio  alter*  plu- 
rimum  cmeadata  et  integrum  demum  opus  cxhibena.  Edin. 
1787,  2  vols.  8vo.    1794,  8vo. 

Observation*  on  the  Principle*  of  the  Old  System  of  Phytic, 
exhibiting  a  Compound  of  the  New  Doctrine.  Containing  a 
new  account  of  tlie  state  of  Medicine,  from  the  present  time* 
backward  to  the  restoration  of  the  genuine  learning  in  the 
i  of  Europe.    Edin.  1787,  8vo. 


manners  and  instructive  conversation  on  various 
subjects,  particularly  on  those  of  art  and  music,  of 
both  of  which  his  knowledge  was  very  extensive 
and  accurate.  He  was  particularly  honoured  by 
the  notice  of  Lord  Monboddo,  who  gave  him  a 
general  invitation  to  his  table,  and  employed  him 
in  making  drawings  in  pencil  for  him. 

In  the  year  1786  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  much  employed  as  a  painter  of  small  portraits 
with  black  lead  pencil,  which,  besides  being  cor- 
rectly drawn,  faithfully  exhibited  the  i 
character  of  the  persons  whom  they  i 
After  some  stay  iu  London,  the  weak  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  become  impaired  by  his  close 
application,  induced  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea 
voyage ;  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  settle 
his  father's  affairs,  who  was  then  dead.  On  the 
passage  from  London  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
was  at  the  point  of  death  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
Leith.  With  much  difficulty  he  was  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  placed  in  the  bed  of  his  friend  and 
brother-artist,  Runciman,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1784.    Here  Brown  died,  September  5,  1787. 

In  1789  his  '  Letters  on  the  Poetry  and  Music 
of  the  Italian  Opera,'  12mo,  with  an  introduction 
by  Lord  Monboddo,  to  whom  they  were  originally 
written,  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  Brown's 
widow.  His  lordship,  in  the  fonrth  volume  of  *The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,'  speaking  ->l 
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Mr.  Brown,  says :  "  Tlie  account  that  I  have 
given  or  the  Italian  language  is  taken  from  one 
who  resided  above  ten  years  in  Italy ;  and  who, 
besides  understanding  the  language  perfectly,  is 
more  learned  in  the  Italian  arts  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I  ever  met 
with.  His  natural  good  taste-  ho  has  improved  by 
the  stndy  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  to  be 
seen  at  Home  and  Florence ;  and  as  beauty  in  all 
the  arts  is  pretty  much  the  same,  consisting  of 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  variety,  decorum,  and  a 
suitableness  to  the  subject,  I  think  he  is  a  good 
judge  of  language,  and  of  writing,  as  well  as  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music."  A  well  written 
character  in  Latin,  by  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh, 
is  appended  to  the  Letters.  Mr.  Brown  left  be- 
hind him  several  very  highly  finished  portraits  in 
pencil,  and  many  exquisite  sketches  in  pencil  and 
pen  and  ink,  which  he  had  taken  of  persons  and 
places  iu  Italy.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
his  hand  were  delicacy,  correctness,  and  taste, 
and  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  were  sente- 
nces, liberality,  and  sensibility,  joined  to  a  char- 
acter firm,  vigorous,  and  energetic  His  last  per- 
formances were  two  exquisite  drawings,  one  from 
Mr.  Townlcy's  celebrated  bust  of  Homer,  and  the 
other  from  a  fine  original  bust  of  Pope,  supposed 
to  have  bceu  the  work  of  Rysbrack.  From  these 
two  drawings,  two  beautiful  engravings  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bartoloxzi  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Bovi. 
A  portrait  of  Brown  with  Runciman,  disputing 
about  a  passage  in  Shakspearc's  Tempest,  the 
joint  production  of  these  artists,  is  in  the  gallery 
at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

BROWN,  Robert,  styled  of  Marklc,  an  emi- 
nent agricultural  writer,  was  born  in  1757  in  the 
village  of  East  Linton,  Haddingtonshire,  where  ho 
entered  into  business ;  but  bis  natural  genius  led 
him  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  followed 
with  singular  success.  Ho  commenced  his  agri- 
cultural career  at  Westfortune,  and  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Markle.  He  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  late  George  Rennie  of  Phantassic,  who 
chiefly  confined  his  energies  to  the  practice  of 
agriculture ;  while  Mr.  Brown  gave  his  attention 
to  the  literary  department    His  'Treatise  on 


teen  years,  evinced  the  soundness  of  his  practical 
knowledge,  and  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. His  best  articles  have  been  translated  into 
the  French  and  German  languages.  Ho  died 
February  14,  1831,  at  Drylawhill,  East  Lothian, 
in  his  74th  year. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  metaphysician, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  KJrkmabreck,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Wig- 
ton,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  that  parish,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1778.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  not 
much  more  than  a  year  old,  his  mother  removed 
with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  by 
her  early  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  acquired  the  whole  alpha- 
bet in  one  lesson,  and  everything  else  with  the 
same  readiness,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  able  to 
read  the  Scriptures  when  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age.  In  his  seventh  year,  he  was  sent  to 
a  brother  of  his  mother  residing  in  London,  by 
whom  he  was  placed  at  a  school,  first  at  Camber- 
well,  and  afterwards  at  Chiswick.  In  these  and 
two  other  academies  to  which  he  was  subsequent- 
ly transferred,  he  made  great  progress  in  classical 
literature.  In  1792,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Captain  Smith,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of  that  city. 
In  the  summer  of  1798,  being  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  Liverpool,  he  was  Introduced  to  Dr. 
Currie,  the  biographer  of  Burns,  by  whom  his 
attention  was  first  directed  to  metaphysical  sub- 
jects ;  Dr.  Currie  having  presented  him  with  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart's  '  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,'  then  just  published.  The  win- 
ter after,  young  Brown  attended  Mr.  Stewart's 
moral  philosophy  class,  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  lectures 
he  went  forward  to  that  celebrated  philosopher, 
though  personally  unknown  to  him,  and  modestly 
submitted  some  remarks  which  he  had  written  re- 
specting one  of  his  theories.  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
listening  to  him  attentively,  informed  him,  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  distinguished  M. 
Prevost  of  Geneva,  contaiuing  similar  arguments 
to  those  stated  by  the  young  student.  This  proved 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  a  member  of  that 
n»»ociation  which  included  the  names  of  Brougham, 
Erakinc,  Jeffrey,  Birkbeck,  Logan,  Leyden,  Sydney 
Smith,  Redtlie,  and  others,  who  established  the 
academy  of  physics  at  Edinburgh,  the  object  of 
which  was,  "  the  investigation  of  Nature,  and  the 
laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  regulated." 
From  this  society  originated* he  publication  of  the 
'Ediuburgh  Review.'  Some  articles  in  the  early 
numbers  uf  that  work,  and  particularly  the  lead- 
ing article  in  the  2d  number,  upon  Kant's  Philo- 
sophy, were  written  by  Dr.  Brown.  In  1798  he 
published  '  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr. 
Darwin,'  the  greater  part  of  which  was  written  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  which  contains  the  germ 
of  all  his  subsequent  views  in  regard  to  iniud,  and 
of  those  principles  of  philosophising  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  his  future  inquiries.  In  1799  he 
h  us  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  and  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Finlayson,  for  that  of  Logic,  but 
in  both  cases  unsuccessfully.  In  1803,  after  at- 
tending the  usual  medical  course,  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.D. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  poems  in  two  vols.,  written  principally  while 
he  was  at  college.  His  next  publication  was  an 
Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Mr.  Hume  re- 
specting Causation,  which  was  caused  by  a  note 
in  Mr.  Leslie's  Essay  on  Heat ;  and  the  great  mer- 
its of  which  caused  it  to  be  noticed  in  a  very  flat- 
tering manner  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an 
able  article  by  Mr.  Horner.  Professor  Stewart 
also  spoke  very  highly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown's 
Essay,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced 
it  the  finest  model  in  mental  philosophy  since 
Berkeley.  In  1806  he  brought  ont  a  second  edi- 
tion of  this  treatise,  considerably  enlarged ;  and 
in  1818  the  third  addition  appeared,  with  many 
additions,  under  the  title  of '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.'  Having  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh  he  entered, 
in  1806,  into  partnership  with  the  late  Dr.  Grego- 
ry. Mr.  Stewart's  declining  health  requiring  him 
occasionally  to  be  absent  from  his  class,  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Brown  to  supply  his  place ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  1808-9,  the  latter  officiated  for  a  short  time 
as  Mr.  Stewart's  substitute.  "The  moral  philoso- 
phy class  at  this  period,"  says  his  biographer,  Dr 


Welsh,  "presented  a  very  striking  aspect.  It 
was  not  a  crowd  of  youthful  students  led  intc 
transports  of  admiration  by  the  ignorant  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment ;  distinguished  members  of  the 
bench,  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  pulpit,  were  daily 
present  to  witness  the  powers  of  this  rising  philo- 
sopher. Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profes- 
sors were  to  be  seen  mixing  with  the  students, 
and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  particular,  was  present  at 
every  lecture.  The  originality,  and  depth,  and 
eloquence  of  the  lectures,  had  a  very  marked  ef- 
fect upon  the  young  men  attending  the  university, 
in  leading  them  to  metaphysical  simulations." 
In  the  following  winter,  Dr.  Brown's  assistance 
was  again  rendered  necessary;  and  in  1810,  in 
consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Stewurt 
to  that  effect,  ho  was  officially  conjoined  with  him 
in  the  professorship.  In  the  summer  of  1814  he 
concluded  his  poem  called  the  1  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettes,' which  he  published  anonymously  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  brought  out  another 
volume  of  poetry  under  the  name  of 1  The  Wan- 
derer in  Norway.  In  1816  he  wrote  his  '  Bower 
of  Spring,'  near  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire.  In  1818 
he  published  a  poetical  tale,  entitled  '  Agnes.'  In 
the  autumn  of  1819,  at  his  favourite  retreat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  he  commenced 
his  text  book,  a  work  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated for  the  benefit  of  his  students.  Towards 
the  end  of  December  of  the  same  year  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  after  the  recess,  he  was  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  be  unable  for  somo 
time  to  resume  his  official  duties.  His  ill  health 
having  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physicians  to  proceed  to  London,  as 
he  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  derived  great 
benefit  from  a  sea  voyage.  Accompanied  by  his  i 
two  sisters  he  hastened  to  the  metropolis,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  a  milder  climate  as  soon  as 
the  season  allowed,  and  took  lodgings  at  Bromp- 
ton,  where  he  died,  April  2,  1820.  His  remains 
were  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  removed  to 
Kirkmabreck,  where  they  were  laid,  according  to 
his  own  request,  beside  those  of  his  parent* ;  his 
mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  having  died  in 
1817. 

Dr.  Brown  was  rather  above  the  middle  height. 
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A  portrait  of  him  by  Watson,  taken  in  1806,  is 
taid  faithfully  to  preserve  his  likeness.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcnt  of  it  is  from  the  engraving  by  W. 
Walker. 


lie  was  distinguished  for  his  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  delicacy  of  mind,  united  with  great  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  a  truly  British  love  of  liberty,  and  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  happiness  among  mankind.  All  his  habits 
Mere  simple,  temperate,  studious,  and  domestic. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  power 
of  analysing,  and  for  that  comprehensive  energy, 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  sees,  through  a  long 
train  of  thought,  a  distant  conclusion,  and  separat- 
ing, at  every  stage,  the  essential  from  the  accessory 
circumstances,  and  gathering  and  combining  ana- 
logies as  it  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  at  a  system 
of  harmonious  truth."  As  a  poet,  Dr.  Brown 
exhibited  much  taste  and  gracefulness,  but  his 
poetry  is  not  of  a  character  ever  to  become  popular. 
His  lectures,  which  were  published  after  his  death, 
in  four  volumes,  8vo,  have  passed  through  several 
editions.  An  account  of  his  life  and  writings  wna 
published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Welsh,  in  one 
volume,  8vo,  in  1825.    His  works  are  • 

Observations  on  the  Zoonomi*  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D. 
Edin.  17»8,  8ro 


Poems.    Edin.  1804,  2  vol*.  t2wo. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Mr.  Hume's 
Doctrine  concerning  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  Edin. 
1806,  8ro.  3d  edit,  under  the  title  of  An  Enquiry  into  lite 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  1818. 

A  Short  Criticism  on  the  Terms  of  the  Charges  against  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  the  Protest  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh.  1806, 8vo. 

Examination  of  some  Remarks  in  the  Reply  of  Dr.  John 
Inglis  to  Professor  Playfair.    Edin  1806.  8vo. 

The  Paradise  of  Coquettes;  a  Poem,  b.ndon,  1814.  2d 
edit    Edin.  1818,  8vo. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway;  a  Poem.    Londnn,  1815,  8vn. 

The  War  Fiend.  1816.' 

The  Bower  of  Spring,  and  other  Poem*.  London,  8vu.  1 XI 7 

Agnes;  a  Poem.    1818,  8vo. 

Emily ;  and  other  Poema.    2d  edit.  1818,  8vo. 

lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  I  vids. 
8ro.  Edin.  1820. 

System  of  the  Philosoohv  of  the  Human  Mind.  8vo.  Edin. 
1820. 

BROWN,  William  Lawrence,  D.D.,  nn 
eminent  theological  writer,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Brown,  a  native  of  Scotland,  minister  ol 
the  English  church  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  was 
born  in  that  city,  January  7,  1755.  His  mother 
was  Janet  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Ogilvie,  minister  of  Kirriemuir.  Being  Scotch  by 
both  father  and  mother,  his  life  is  usually  given  in 
Scottish  biographies.  In  1757  his  father,  an  emi- 
nent Latin  scholar,  was  appointed  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
and  in  consequence,  returned  to  Scotland  with  his 
family.  After  receiving  the  usual  education  at 
the  grammar  school,  young  Brown,  who  early 
showed  great  quickness,  was.  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
sent  to  the  university,  where  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
logic,  and  ethics.  He  passed  through  his  aca- 
demical course  with  much  credit  to  himself,  having 
received  many  of  the  prizes  distributed  by  the 
chancellor  for  superior  attainments.  After  he  had 
been  five  years  at  the  college,  he  became  a  student 
of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  M  A.  He  at- 
tended the  divinity  class  for  two  years,  and  in 
1774  removed  to  the  university  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  theology,  and  also 
of  the  civil  law.  In  1777,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  who  had  succeeded 
hia  father  as  minister  of  the  English  church  at 
Utrecht,  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  congregation,  offered 
the  vacant  charge  to  his  young  relative,  who 
accepted  it. 
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Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  licensed  and 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  and, 
in  March  1778,  he  was  admitted  minister  of  the 
English  church  at  Utrecht.  His  congregation, 
though  highly  respectable,  was  not  numerous; 
nevertheless,  he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  pulpit.  To  increase  his  income, 
he  received  pupils  into  his  house;  and  among 
many  other  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  Lord 
Dacre  is  mentioned  as  one  of  whom  he  has  fpoken 
in  very  favourable  terms.  While  he  remained  at 
Utrecht  he  made  various  excursions  into  France, 
Germany,  aud  Switzerland,  thereby  enlarging  his 
sphere  of  knowledge  aud  observation,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  our 
continental  neighbours.  On  the  28th  May  1786, 
he  married  his  cousin,  Anne  Elizabeth  Brown,  the 
daughter  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  by 
her,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Holland,  he  had  five 
tons  and  four  daughters. 

In  1783,  the  curators  of  the  Stolpian  Legacy  at 
Leyden,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  theological  learning,  proposed,  as  the 
subject  of  their  annual  prize,  the  Origin  of  Evil; 
when  Mr.  Brown  appeared  in  the  list  of  twenty- 
five  competitors.  On  this  occasion  he  received 
the  second  honour,  namely,  that  of  his  dissertation 
being  published  at  the  expense  of  the  trust :  the 
first  prize  being  gained  by  a  learned  Hungarian 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  Paap  de  Fagoras.  Mr. 
Brown's  Essay  was  printed  among  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Society,  under  the  title  of  '  Disputatio  de 
Fabrica  Mundi,  in  quo  Mala  iusunt,  Natura;  Dei 
pcrfectissimaj  haud  repugnante.1  In  1781  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  On  three  different  occasions,  we 
are  told,  he  obtained  the  medals  awarded  by  the 
Teylerian  Society  at  Haarlem  for  the  best  com- 
positions in  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  or  English,  on 
certain  prescribed  subjects.  In  1786  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal  for  his  Essay  on  Scepticism;  in 
1787  the  silver  medal  for  his  dissertation  in  Latin 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  and  in  1792  the 
silver  medal  again  for  his  Essay  on  the  Natural 
Equality  of  Men.  The  Latin  dissertation  has 
never  been  printed ;  but  the  two  English  Essays 
were  published,  the  first  at  London  in  1788,  and 
the  other  at  Edinburgh  in  1793.   A  second  edition 


of  the  latter  work,  the  most  popular  of  all  hit 
publications,  and  which  even  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  appeared  at  Lon- 
don in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  been  exposed  to  much 
annoyance  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Orange  dynasty,  and  had  even  repaired  to  Lon- 
don to  endeavour  to  procure  some  literary  situa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
leave  Holland  altogether.  The  armed  interposi- 
tion of  the  Prussians  in  1788  restored  his  friends 
to  power  in  that  country,  aud  was  the  means  of 
his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  the  university. 
The  states  and  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  having 
jointly  instituted  a  professorship  of  moral  philo- 
sophy and  ecclesiastical  history,  selected  Dr. 
Brown  to  fill  the  new  chair.  The  lectures  were  to 
be  in  the  Latin  language,  and  he  had  two  courses 
to  deliver,  to  be  continued  during  a  session  of 
nearly  eight  mouths,  for  which  he  was  allowed 
only  a  few  weeks  for  preparation.  Such  an  ar- 
duous task  was  very  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  complaints,  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  The  inaugural  oration 
which  he  pronounced  upon  entering  on  his  new 
duties  was  immediately  published  under  the  titU 
of  *  Oratio  de  Religionis  et  Philosophia;  Societate 
et  Concoidia  maxime  salutari.'  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1788,  4to.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  nomi- 
nated rector  of  the  university ;  aud  his  address  on 
the  occasion,  entitled  '  Oratio  de  Imaginatione,  in 
Vitie  Institutione  regeuda,'  was  published  in  4to, 
1790.  Having  been  offered  the  Greek  professor- 
ship at  St.  Andrews,  he  was  induced  to  decline 
it,  on  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Utrecht 
promising  to  increase  his  salary.  To  his  other 
offices  was  now  added  the  professorship  of  the 
law  of  nature,  usually  conjoined  with  the  law  oi 
nations,  and  taught  by  members  of  the  law  'acuity 
During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  Dr 
Browu  discharged  his  public  duties  with  credit 
and  reputation ;  but  the  war  which  followed  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  compelled  him 
at  lost  to  quit  Holland,  on  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  invading  army  of  France. 

In  the  month  of  January  1795,  during  a  very- 
severe  winter,  he,  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
and  some  other  relations,  embarked  from  the  ccasf 
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of  Holland  io  an  open  boat,  and  landed  iu  Eug-  I 
land  after  a  stormy  passage.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Campbell,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
Dr.  Brown,  principally  through  the  influence  of 
Lord  Auckland,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
while  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  chair;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
nominated  by  the  Crown  principal  of  that  univer- 
sity. On  the  death  of  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  ensu- 
ing April,  Dr.  Brown  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
published  at  Aberdeen  in  8vo,  1796.  He  also 
published,  about  this  time,  a  Fast  Sermon,  entitled 
'  The  Influence  of  Religion  on  National  Prospe- 
rity;' and  a  Synod  Sermon,  called  'The  Proper 
Method  of  Defending  Religions  Truth  in  Times  of 
Infidelity.'  He  was  a  sound  and  impressive 
preacher,  and  an  able  and  effective  speaker  on  the 
popular  side  in  the  church  courts. 

In  the  first  General  Assembly  ot  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  made  a  very  powerful  speech  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Arnot,  respecting  his  settlement  at 
Kingsbarns,  which  was  afterwards  published.  In 
1800  Dr.  Brow  n  was  named  one  of  his  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  and  in  1 804  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1825  he  was 
ippointed  to  read  the  Gordon  course  of  lectures 
on  practical  religion  in  the  Marischal  College. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West 
Church  in  Aberdeen. 

His  greatest  literary  effort  was  the  essay  which 
obtained  Burnet's  first  prize,  amounting  to  £1,250. 
The  competitors  were  about  fifty  in  number ;  and 
the  judges  were,  Dr.  Gerard,  professor  of  divinity, 
Dr.  Glennie,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  mathematics,  all  in  Aber- 
deen. The  second  prize,  amounting  to  £400,  was 
aw  arded  to  Dr.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Cheater.  Dr. 
Brown's  essay  was  published  nnder  the  title  of 1  An 
Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  pos- 
sessed of  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness; 
containing  also  the  Refutation  of  the  Objections 
urged  against  bis  Wisdom  and  Goodness,'  Aber- 
deen, 1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1826  his  last  work  of 
importance  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  entitled 
'  A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
ather  Forms  ot  Religion  which  have  existed,  and 


still  exist,  in  the  World,  particularly  with  regard 
to  their  Moral  Tendency,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Brow  n  died,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  May 
11,  1830,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  For  twe 
years  his  strength  had  imperceptibly  declined ;  and 
although  the  decline  became  rapid  about  a  week 
before  his  decease,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  usual 
employments.  Reduced  as  he  was  to  extreme 
weakness,  he  wrote  part  of  a  letter  to  two  of  his 
sons  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  mortal  existence ; 
to  his  third  son,  the  Greek  professor  in  Marischal 
college,  he  dictated  a  few  sentences  within  six 
hours  of  his  decease.  "  To  an  unusual  share  of 
classical  learning,"  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  seventh  edition, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  details, 
"  Dr.  Brown  added  a  very  familiar  acquaintance 
with  several  of  the  modern  languages.  Latin  and 
French  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  facility. 
His  successive  study  of  ethics,  jurisprudence,  and 
theology,  had  habituated  hia  mind  with  the  most 
important  topics  of  speculation,  relating  to  the 
present  condition  of  man,  and  to  his  future  destiny. 
His  political  sentiments  were  liberal  and  expan- 
sive, and  connected  with  ardent  aspirations  after 
the  general  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race.  His  reading  in  divinity  had  been  very 
extensive;  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  British  and  foreign  theologians,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language 
during  the  seventeenth  century."— His  works  are- 


DupuUtM  d«  Falrica  Mondi,  in  quo  Mala 
Dei  pcrfectissmur  haud  repugn  ante.    Printed  in  the  ■ 
of  the  Stolpian  Society  at  Leyden,  1784. 

Essay  on  Scepticism,  London,  1798. 

Essay  on  the  Natural  Equality  of  Men ;  Edinbnrgh  1793. 
2d  edition,  London,  1794. 

Orutio  do  Religionis  et  Philosophic  Societate  et  Concordia 
maxime  Salutari.   An  Inaugural  Oration,  1788,  4 to. 

Oratio  de  Imagination*,  in  ViUe 
1790.  4to. 

Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  I 
179«. 

The  Influence  of  Religion  on  National  Prosperity,  a  sermon 
preached  on  a  Fast  day.    Aberdeen,  1796. 

The  Proper  Method  ot  Defending  ReKgious  Truth  in  time, 
of  Infidelity.    A  Synod  sermon.    Aberdeen,  1797. 

Substance  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  General  Aaaembh  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  Wednesday  28th  May  1800,  on 
the  question  respecting  the  settlement  at  Kingsbarns  of  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Robert  Arnot,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  MaryV 
Cltege,  St  Andrews.    Aberdeen,  1800, 

Volume  < 
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An  Essay  on  Sensibility,  a  poem  published  before  be 
quitted  L'trecht. 

Philemon,  or  the  Progress  of  Virioe,  a  poem.  Edinburgh, 
1809,  2  vol*.  8vo. 

An  Examination  of  the  Causes  and  Conduct  of  the  present 
War  with  France,  and  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtain - 
'nip  Peace.    London,  1798,  8vo,  published  anonymously. 

Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  HilL  Principal  of  St  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews.    Aberdeen,  1801,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  Certain  Passes  of  an  Examination  of  Mr. 
Ihignld  Stewart's  Pamphlet,  on  the  election  of  a  Mathematical 
Professor  m  the  University  «<  Edinburgh.  A'wrdeen,  lsoti,  8v«. 

On  the  Character  and  Influence  of  a  virtuous  king. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Jubilee.    Aberdeen,  1810,  8vo. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  New  Historical  and  Political  Ex- 
planation of  the  Revelations.  1812. 

An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  possessed 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness.  Aberdeen,  1818, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity  and  of  lira  other 
Forma  of  Religion  which  have  existed,  and  still  exist  in  the 
World     Edinburgh,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Various  detached  sermons  and  tracts. 

DROWN,  Robert,  D.C.L.,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, see  Supplement. 

BROWNE,  James,  L.L.D.,  author  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Highland  Claus,' 
was  born  at  Whitcfield,  parish  of  Cargill,  Perth- 
shire, in  1793.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  at 
Cupar  Angus,  having  in  his  employment  a  number 
of  weavers.  He  unfortunately  met  with  some  losses 
in  trade,  but  while  in  more  thriving  circumstances 
lie  had  contrived  to  give  his  son  James  a  good  edu- 
cation. As  he  was  intended  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  great  facility  with  which 
he  mastered  the  classics,  as  well  as  for  the  vigour 
and  force  of  hU  conversational  talents.  Even  at 
this  period,  he  was  noted  for  a  strong  tendency  to 
romancing,  which,  though  circumscribed  by  his  in- 
tended profession,  could  not  be  altogether  sup- 
pressed, and  formed  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  his  character.  After  passing  through  the 
ordinary  literary  and  philosophical  curriculum  at 
the  university,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
His  classical  attainments  having  eminently  fitted 
him  for  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  soon  found  em- 
ployment as  a  tutor  in  several  families  of  distinc- 
tion, with  one  of  whom  he  visited  the  continent. 
On  n's  return  to  Scotland,  he  became  assistant 
teacher  of  Latin,  under  Mr.  Dick,  of  the  Perth 
academy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  officiated  as  in- 


terim assistant  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Dunbar,  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Kinnonl  in  Perthshire.  As 
a  preacher,  Browne  was  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
of  his  language  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner, 
but  his  sermons,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  a 
hearer,  were  but  slenderly  tinged  with  doctrinal 
divinity.   It  was  about  this  time  that  he  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  his  '  History  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,' which  at  one  ])eriod  was  rather  a  popular 
book.  In  1817,  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, he  published  the  sermon  which  be  preached 
on  that  mournful  occasion.    He  afterwards  re- 
solved npon  abandoning  the  ministry,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Edinburgh,  he  shaped  his  studies  for 
the  bar,  while,  for  a  livelihood,  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.    He  passed  advocate  in  the 
year  1826,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.   His  mind,  however, 
was  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  literary  tastes  to 
fit  him  for  success  as  a  lawyer ;  in  fact,  the  entire 
framework  of  his  intellect  had  nothing  in  it  akin 
to  the  dull  precise  formula:  of  legal  pleadings, 
and  although  occupying  the  status  of  an  advo- 
cate, he  fell  back  upon  literature  and  science  as 
his  only  available  source  for  a  subsistence.  He 
was  for  a  considerable  time  editor  of  Constable's 
Magazine,  as  the  Scots  Magazine  was  called,  and 
wrote  largely  for  the  reviews,  magazines,  and 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  was  always  remarka- 
ble for  his  tendency  to  stroiig  statement.  In 
one  of  the  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  an 
article  appeared,  referring  to  him,  entitled  '  Some 
passages  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Cloud,'  which  was 
strikingly  illustrative  of  this  weakness  in  his  char- 
acter.  It  was  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  In  1827  Dr.  Browne 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  newspapers, 
and  while  he  was  so,  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  Charles  M'Laren,  the  editor 
of  the  Scotsman,  which  terminated  in  a  duel  be- 
tween them ;  of  a  bloodless  nature,  however,  as 
both  parties,  after  exchanging  shots,  left  the  field 
unhurt.    In  1826  Dr.  Browne  published  a  12mo 
volume,  entitled  1  Critical  Examination  of  Dr. 
M'Culloch's  Work  on  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles.'    It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  articles  in 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  that  la  1827  the  horrible 
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uinrdci-8  in  tlie  West  Port  were  brought  lo  light, 
and  the  wretch  Burke  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. Iu  1830,  owing  to  some  dispute  with  the 
proprietors,  Browne  left  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Daniel  Lizars,  book- 
seller, started  the  North  Briton,  a  twice  a-week 
paper,  which,  though  vigorously  written  and  ably 
conducted,  did  not  long  exist.  He  afterwards  for 
a  short  time  resumed  his  old  post  of  editor  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury.  Subsequently  he  became 
sub-editor  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  where  he  displayed  much  indus- 
try, and  his  literary  resources  appeared  to  great 
advantage.  To  his  exertions  and  vast  fund  of 
information  on  almost  every  subject,  that  impor- 
tant work  owed  much  of  its  excellence  and  its 
value.  He  wrote  some  elaborate  and  able  articles 
for  it ;  among  the  rest  those  on  the  Army,  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics,  Libraries,  Newspapers,  &c. 
besides  a  number  of  biographical  articles,  such  as 
that  of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  &c.  Ho  likewise  wrote 
two  articles  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time,  as  they  embodied  all  that 
was  then  known  on  the  subject.  His  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  Historical 
Atlas,  a  work  compiled  by  him,  with  David  Bu- 
chanan and  H.  Smith,  which  came  out  in  folio  in 
1835,  as  also  his  contributions  to  the  North  Briton 
newspaper,  were  published  separately.  His  1  His- 
tory of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Highland  Clans,' 
which  is  in  4  volumes  8vo,  possesses  much  force 
and  vividness  in  its  descriptions,  and  is  marked 
by  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  style.  In 
politics  Dr.  Browne  was,  throughout  his  career,  a 
consistent  liberal.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  became  a  proselyte  to  popery,  principally 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 
educated  in  that  faith.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stewart  of  Hnntfield,  and  cousin  of  General  Stew- 
art of  Garth.  Dr.  Browne  died  in  1841,  and  was 
bnried  in  Duddingstone  churchyard.  A  critical 
review  of  Scott's  prose  works,  written  by  him,  was 
posthumously  published.  Notwithstanding  his 
being  endowed  with  a  strong  bodily  constitution, 
he  was,  while  yet,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  worn  ont  by  over  mental  exertion,  and  fell 
at  last  a  victim  to  paralysis.    It  is  much  to  his 


credit  that  he  was  the  sole  support  of  his  parent* 
in  their  old  age.  Mis  daughter  married  James 
Grant,  at  one  time  an  ensign  in  the  C2d  foot,  au- 
thor of  the  •  Romance  of  War,'  and  other  novels. 

Brick,  or  as  it  was  anciently  written,  Hues,  tin-  nam*  of 
a  family  of  Norman  descent,  which  became  ono  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  The  name,  originally 
Brusi,  had  its  origin  among  the  Scandinavians  or  Northmen, 
and  appears — through  their  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
vikingrs  of  Norway,  who  subdued  the  Orkney  islands  —  in 
connection  with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  at  a  very  early 
period  of  iu  authentic  history.  Sigurd  the  Stout,  jarl  or  earl 
of  Orkney,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Melkolm,  probably 
Malcolm  the  Second,  king  of  Scots,  had  four  sons,  Thorfinn, 
Sumarled,  tiruti.  and  Einar.  ltrusi.  the  third  son,  the  Ork- 
neyinga  Saga,  as  quoted  in  the  '  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Alhani- 
cis,'  printed  for  the  lona  Club,  informs  us,  was  a  very  peaceful 
man,  and  clever,  eloquent,  and  bad  many  friends.  Aftir 
the  death  of  Sumarled,  disputes  arose  amongst  the  brothers 
about  the  division  of  his  lands  in  Orkney  and  Caithness,  and 
wars  and  scarcity  ensued,  but  Brusi  was  contented  with  his 
third  of  Orkney,  and  14  in  that  part  of  the  land  which  Brusi 
had  there  was  peace  and  prosperity." 

From  a  branch  of  this  family  came,  according  to  Burke, 
Robert  de  Brusi,  a  descendant  of  Einar,  fourth  jarl  of  Orkney, 
brother  of  tho  famous  Rollo,  (great-great-grandfjtber  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,)  who  in  912  acquired  Normandy,  and 
became  its  first  duke.  This  Robert  de  Brusi  built  the  castle  o( 
La  Brusee,  now  called  Brix.  in  the  diocese  of  Cutitanse,  near 
Volagnea.  By  his  wife,  Emma,  daughter  of  Alain,  count  o* 
Brittany,  he  had  two  sons,  Alain  de  la  Brusee,  lord  of  Brusee 
caatle,  (married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Siinon  Montfort,  earl  of 
Evretut,)  whose  posterity  remained  in  Normandy,  and  Robert 
de  Brusee.  the  ancestor  of  the  Bruses,  and  the  first  of  that 
name  who  appeared  in  England.  He  accompanied  W  illiam 
the  Conqueror  there  in  1066,  but  died  soon  after.  By  his 
wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  WaJdonins,  count  of  St.  Clair,  he 
bad  two  sons,  William  and  Adam,  who  both  attended  then- 
father  into  England,  and  acquired  great  possessions,  the  for- 
mer in  Siuwex,  Surrey,  Dorsetshire,  and  other  counties,  and 
the  Utter  in  Cleveland,  of  which  the  barony  of  Skelton  wiis 
the  principal.  Adam  died  iu  1098,  leaving,  by  Emma  his 
wife,  daughter  of  a  knight  named  Sir  William  Ramsay,  three 
sons,  namely,  Sir  Robert  his  heir;  William,  prior  of  Guisburn, 
and  Duncan.  After  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Robert  had 
forty-three  lordships  in  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  that 
county,  and  fifty-one  in  the  North  Riding,  whereof  Guisburn 
in  Cleveland  was  one.   \_lMiffdtik't  Btirotiagt,  v.  i.  p.  447.  J 

His  son,  Robert  de  Bros  of  Cleveland,  served  as  a  compa- 
nion in  arms  under  Prince  David,  afterwards  David  the  First 
of  Scotland,  during  his  "  residence,"  says  our  authority,  "  at 
the  court  of  Henry  the  First  of  England;"  but  in  reality, 
and  as  in  all  probability  and  consistency,  during  the  con- 
quest and  a  part  of  the  period  of  his  government  of  Cum- 
bria— the  district  comprising  the  Lothian*  and  Galloway 
as  bestowed  on  thai  prince  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Edgar,— and  received  from  him,  along  with  the  hand  of 
a  lady,  a  native  of  the  land  and  heiress  thereof,  as  his 
second  wife,  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  compris- 
ing all  that  territory  called  in  Nurman  French  Eslra-httnent, 
'  beyond  or  acres*  Annent  or  Amnant,"  (afterwards  altered 
into  Strathannan  or  Annandale,)  and  all  the  lands  from 
Estra-nit  (Strathtiith)  the  bounds  of  the  property  of  Dunegall, 
(ancestor  of  the  Randolphs.  earU  of  Moray)  into  the  limits 
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•f  Ranulph  de  Meachines.  then  lord  of  Cumberland,  with  a 
right  to  enjoy  his  cast  If  there,  with  nil  th«  customs  appertaining 
to  it.  f/iti]  The  charter  by  which  this  Urge  domain  was 
conferred  upon  him  established  tlie  tenure  by  the  sw  nrd ;  lust 
is,  gave  a  right  to  take  possession  and  retain  by  force  of  anna. 
Kor  this  princely  gift,  which  he  held  by  the  tenure  of  military 
service,  be  did  homage  to  the  Scottish  king.  In  1138,  during 
the  civil  war  between  King  Stephen  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  England,  and  Matilda,  the  rightful  heiress,  niece  of 
the  king  of  Scots,  when  the  latter,  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
his  relative,  had  led  an  expedition  into  England  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Northallerton,  de  Brus  was  sent,  by  the  barons  of 
the  north  of  England,  (who,  if  not  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Stephen,  were  satisfied  it  was  their  safety  to  maintain  it  atid 
had  assembled  a  force  for  that  purpose,)  in  order  to  gain  time 
to  increase  their  strength,  to  negotiate,  or  rather  to  remon- 
strate with  him.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  had 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  David,  and  resigned  his  lands  in 
Annandale  to  his  son  by  his  second  marriage.  He  represented 
that  the  English  and  Normans,  against  whom  he  was  then 
arrayed,  had  repeatedly  restored  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Scottish  monarch*  when  driven  out  by  their  subjects  of  the 
ancient  races  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  more  faithful 
to  the  royal  family  than  were  the  Scot*  themselves,  who  re- 
joiced at  this  unnatural  war,  because  it  afforded  them  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  resentment  against  those  who 
had  of* en  frustrated  their  treasonable  devices.  He  dwelt  on 
the  savage  outrages  which  that  portion  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  native  forces,  bad  committed,  urged  him  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  disavowal  of  them  by  withdrawal,  assured  him  of  the  de- 
of  the  Yorkshire  barons,  and  concluded 


(as  reported  by  their  common  friend  Aldred)  in  the  folio 
affectionate  strain : — "  It  wrings  my  heart,"  said  he,  "  to  see 
my  dearest  master,  my  patron,  my  benefactor,  my  friend,  my 
companion  in  arms,  in  whose  service  I  am  grown  old,  thus 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  battle,  or  to  the  dishonour  of  flight," 
and  then  he  burst  into  tears.  David  also  wept,  but  his  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  right*  of  his  sister's  daughter,  to 
whom  as  her  first  subject  he  had  sworn  fealty,  continued 
unchanged.  The  battle  of  the  Standard  followed,  11th 
August,  1138,  in  which  the  army  of  King  David,  alter  a 
partial  success  in  tne  first  onset,  was  completely  defeated.  At 
this  famous  battle  de  Brus  took  prisoner  his  second  son,  Hubert, 
a  vouth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  being  liegeman  to  the 
Scottish  king  for  the  lands  of  Annandale,  which  had  been 
renounced  in  his  favour  by  his  father,  had  fought  on  the 
Scots  side.  Robert  de  Brus,  first  lord  of  Annandale,  founded 
a  monastery  al  Guisbum,  now  Guisborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1119,  and  amply  endowed  it  with  lands  and  possessions, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Agnes,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of 
Eulk  Payncll,  with  whom  he  got  the  manor  of  Carleton  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Adam  his  son  and  heir.  His  death  took  place 
1 1th  May  1141,  when  his  English  estates  were  inherited  by  his 
eldest  son  Adam,  whose  male  line  terminated  in  I'eter  de 
Rrus  of  Skelton,  constable  of  Scarborough  castle,  who  died 
18th  September  1271,  leaving  his  extensive  estate*  to  four 
sisters,  his  coheiresses,  all  married  to  powerful  English  barons. 

Robert  de  Bras,  his  son  by  the  second  marriage,  inherit- 
ing Annandale  in  right  of  his  mother  and  by  cession  of  his 
father,  was  by  him,  after  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  sent  pri- 
soner to  King  Stephen,  who  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up 
to  his  mother.  On  telling  his  father  that  the  people  of  An- 
nandale had  no  wlie.iten  bread,  ho  conferred  on  him  the  lord- 
ship of  Hert  and  the  territory  ol  Hertness  in  the  bishopric-  of  } 
Durham,  to  hold  ol  him  and  his  heir*,  lords  of  Skelton.  He  i 
toon,  however,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  to  the  monas-  ' 


tery  of  Guisbum,  founded  by  his  father,  the  churches  of  An  - 
nnnd,  Lorhniaben,  Kirkpatnck,  Commertrees,  Rampatrirk, 
and  Gretenhou  (or  Graitney,  now  Gretna),  and  entered  into  a 
composition  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  concerning  these 
churches,  to  which  that  prelate  laid  claim.  "To  show  that 
he  looked  upon  his  chief  settlement  to  be  in  Scotland  he 
quilted  bis  fathers  armorial  bearings  (argent,  a  lion  I 
gules)  and  assumed  the  coat  of  Annandale  (or  a  saltire 
chief  gulen.)"  King  William  the  Lion  conferred  on  him  by 
a  charter  yet  extant,  dated  at  Lochmaben,  the  grant  of 
Annandale  made  to  his  father  by  David  the  First.  He  and 
his  wife  Euphemia  gave  to  the  monks  of  Holmcultrain  the 
fishing  of  Torduff  in  the  Solway  Frith.  He  had  two  sons, 
Robert  and  William. 

Robert,  the  elder  son  and  third  lord  of  Annandale,  de- 
scribed as  "a  nobleman  of  great  valour  and  magnanimity, 
and  at  the  same  time  pious  and  religious,"  married,  in  1183, 
Isabella,  a  natural  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue.  He  died  before  1191.  His  widow  married, 
•  second  time,  a  baron  named  Robert  de  Ros. 

The  second  son  William  had  a  son  named  Robert,  fourth 
lord  of  Annandale,  sumauved  the  noble,  who  took  to  wife 
Isobel,  second  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Chester,  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  house  of  Bruce.  "  By  this  royal 
match  the  lords  of  Annandale  came  to  be  amongst  the  great- 
est subjects  in  Europe ;  for,  by  the  said  Isobel  (as  coheiress, 
with  her  two  sisters,  of  her  father's  property,)  Robert,  exclu- 
sive of  his  paternal  estate  in  both  kingdoms,  came  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  manor  of  Writtle  and  Hatfield  in  Essex,  too- 
ther with  half  the  hundred  of  Hatfield.  She  likewise  brought 
him  the  castle  of  Kildrummie  and  the  lordship  of  Garioch  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  manor  of  Connington  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Exton  in  Rutlandshire."  He  died  in  1-10,  and 
was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  abbey  of  Guisbum,  in 
Cleveland. 

His  eldest  son,  also  named  Robert,  was  the  competitor  with 
John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.    He  died  in  1295. 

Robert  de  Brus,  his  eldest  son,  sixth  lord  of  Annandale, 
and  first  earl  of  Carrick  of  the  name,  Tsee  Amxaxdalk,  lord 
of,  and  Cakkick,  earl  of  J.  maintained  hi*  pretensions  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  Nevertheless,  he  accompanied  Edward  the 
First  into  Scotland,  and  fought  on  the  .English  side  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar.    He  died  in  1301. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert  de  Brus,  (as  it  was  written  and  Med 
by  all  parties  in  that  Norman  French  which  was  the  spoken 
language  of  Scotland  during  his  lifetime,  but  in  after  sges 
not  very  accurately  translated  into  English  as  The  Bruce,)  the 
coiopieror  al  Bannockbuni.  and  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  was  the  seventh  lord  of 


earl  of  Cnrrick  in  right  of  his  mother. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  of  Brus,  it  appears  that 
there  had  been  nine  persons  in  direct  descent  from  de  Brus  of 
Doomesday  Book  to  de  Brus  of  Bannockbuni,  the  first  king  of 
the  namo,  inclusive,  eight  of  whom  were  named  Robert,  and  one 
William,  the  hitter  being  the  grandson  of  the  Norman  knight 
Robert  de  Brus,  and  younger  brother  of  the  third  Robert. 

Of  the  lives  of  the  three  last  of  these  Braces  as  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  details  are 
more  fully  given  in  their  order,  as  also  that  of  Edward,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  King  Robert  j  vix.  — 

BRUCE,  or  DE  BRUS,  Robert,  fifth  lord  of 
Annandnle,  Ls  known  in  history  Bruce  the  Com- 
petiior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  and  hL- 
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grandson  the  conqueror  at  Bannockbura.  lie  was 
born  in  1210,  and  on  the  death  of  Margaret  of 
Norway  in  1290,  being  then  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
he  became  a  claimant  with  John  Baliol  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  [See  Bamou  John,  p.  220.] 
On  this  occasion,  he  alleged  that  more  than  fifty 
years  before,  or  in  1238,  while  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  age,  when  Alexander  the  Second  was  about  to 
proceed  on  an  expedition  against  the  western  isles, 
and  then  despairing  of  heirs  of  his  own  body,  he 
was  acknowledged  by  that  monarch,  in  presence 
and  with  consent  of  his  barons,  as  the  nearest 
heir  in  blood  to  the  throne,  but  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  Alexander  by  his  second  wife,  in  1241,  put  an 
end  at  that  period  to  his  hopes  of  the  succession. 
Lord  Hailes  thinks  Brus's  allegation  a  fiction ; 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  with  fuller  materials,  cer- 
tainly shows  reasons  for  believing  it  correct. 
[Documents  Illustrative  of  Scottish  History,  1837, 
Introduction,  pp.  xxiii — xxix.] 

In  1252,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  the  princess 
Isobcl,  he  did  homage  to  Henry  the  Third  as  heir 
to  her  lands  in  England,  and  in  1255  he  was  con- 
stituted sheriff  of  Cumberland  and  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Carlisle.  The  same  year,  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  regency  of  the  Comyn  party,  which 
was  that  of  the  independent  interest  as  being 
opposed  to  the  English  supremacy  in  Scotland, 
[see  ante,  p.  84,]  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fifteen  regents  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  the  young  king,  Alexander  the  Third. 
Nine  years  later,  that  is  in  1264,  during  the 
famous  struggle  of  King  Henry  the  Third  with 
his  barons  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Comyn  and  John  de 
Baliol,  de  Bras  led  a  large  Scottish  force  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English  monarch,  who,  however, 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  1 4th  May 
of  that  j  ear,  when  de  Brns  was  taken  prison- 
er, along  with  Henry  and  his  son,  Prince  Edward. 
After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  5th  August  1265, 
which  retrieved  the  fortnncs  of  King  Henry, 
Bruce  was  set  at  liberty,  and  was  reinstated  in 
the  governorship  of  Carlisle  castle. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  in  1286, 
a  parliament  assembled  at  Scone,  11th  April,  in 
which  a  regency,  consisting  of  six  guardians  of 
the  realm,  was  appointed,  three  for  the  country 


north  of  the  Forth,  namely,  William  Eraser  bish- 
op of  St.  Andrews,  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  and  Al- 
exander Comyn  earl  of  Buchan ;  and  three  for 
the  country  south  of  the  Forth,  namely,  Robert 
Wishart  bishop  of  Glasgow,  John  Comyn  lord  of 
Badenoch,  and  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland. 
Then  properly  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the 
contest  for  the  succession  to  the  crown,  between  the 
partisans  of  Brus  and  Baliol,  although  these  were 
not  the  only  claimants.  The  heiress  to  the  throne, 
Margaret,  granddaughter  of  Alexander  and  grand- 
niece  of  Edward  the  First,  was  still  alive  and  in 
Norway,  but  she  was  an  infant,  and  the  different 
competitors  began  to  collect  their  strength  and  in- 
dulge in  ambitious  hopes,  in  the  anticipation  or  a 
straggle  for  the  sovereignty.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  Scottish  barons  met,  September  20,  1*86, 
at  Tnraberry,  the  castle  of  Robert  de  Brus,  earl  of 
Carrick  in  right  of  his  wife  (see  the  following  arti- 
cle), son  of  Robert  de  Brus,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland.  They 
were  joined  by  two  powerful  English  barons,  Tho- 
mas de  Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother-in-law  of  the  lord  of  Annandale,  and 
Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster.  Among  those 
assembled  at  Tumberry  were  Patrick,  earl  ol 
Dunbar,  with  his  three  sons;  Walter  Stewart, 
earl  of  Mentcith ;  dc  Brns's  own  sou,  the  earl  ot 
Carrick,  and  Bernard  de  Brus ;  James,  the  high 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  with  John, 
his  brother;  Angus,  son  of  Donald  the  lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Alexander  his  son.  "  These  barons," 
says  Tytler,  "  whose  influence  could  bring  into  the 
field  the  strength  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  west 
and  south  of  Scotland,  now  entered  into  a  bond  or 
covenant,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  they 
would  thenceforth  adhere  to  and  take  part  with 
one  another,  on  all  occasions,  and  against  all  per- 
sons, saving  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of.  Eng- 
land, and  also  their  allegiance  to  him  who  should 
gain  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  right  of  descent 
from  King  Alexander,  then  lately  deceased.  Not 
long  after  this  the  number  of  the  Scottish  regents 
was  reduced  to  four,  by  the  assassinatiou  of  Dun- 
can, carl  of  Fife,  and  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Buchan  ;  the  Steward,  another  of  the  regents,  pur- 
suing an  interest  at  variance  with  the  title  of  the 
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young  queen,  joined  the  party  of  tie  Brus.  and  heart- 
burnings and  jealousies  arose  betweeu  the  nobility 
and  the  governors  of  the  kingdom.  These  tOOIl 
increased,  and  at  length  broke  out  u  open  war 
between  the  parties  of  de  Brus  and  Baliol,  which 
for  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  king  continued 
its  ravage*  in  the  country."  Tytler  adds  that 
this  war,  hitherto  unknown  to  our  historians,  is 
proved  by  documents  of  unquestionable  authority. 
[Hist.  0/ Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  and  note*."]  It  will 
be  remembered,  although  the  popular  impression 
is  to  the  contrary,  that  at  this  period  the  Coinyn 
party,  to  which  belouged  John  de  Baliol,  lord  of 
Galloway,  whose  sister  Marjory  was  the  wife  of 
the  Black  Comyn  and  mother  of  the  Red  Comyu 
(afterwards  slain  by  Robert  de  Bra*),  were  and 
had  been  the  constant  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
or  independent  interests,  and  the  de  Bras  party, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  strongest,  had  all  along 
been  in  alliance  with  England.  A  pleading  of  de 
Baliol,  in  old  Norman  French,  then  the  language 
of  state  affairs  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  the  First,  during  the  suit  for 
the  crown,  and  stating  reasons  why  his  claim  was 
preferable  to  that  of  de  Brus,  is  still  extant.  The 
seventh  and  last  of  these  reasons  is  that  Bi  ns  had 
committed  acts  of  ret>ellion  against  the  peace  of 
the  realm  during  the  regency,  by  assaulting  the 
castles  of  Dumfries,  Wigton,  and  a  place  called 
Bot .  .  .  ,  [the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  obliter- 
ated,] and  expelling  the  troops  of  the  queen  there- 
from. [Palffrare't  Document*,  Ar.  Introduction, 
pp.  Ixxx,  lxxxi.] 

In  the  negotiations  during  the  years  1 289  and 
1290,  relative  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  infant  queen  and  Edward,  the  young 
aon  of  Edward  the  First  of  England,  the  lord  of 
Annandale  was  actively  engaged,  and  with  the 
bimops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  John 
Comyn,  he  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
at  the  conference  at  Salisbury,  who  signed  the 
treaty  there.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  anxiety  manifested  throughout  these  nego- 
tiations, to  avoid  any  concession  prejudicial  to  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  crowu  was  strongly 
felt  by  the  parties  then  in  power,  yet  it  would  be 
unfair  without  further  grounds  to  infer  that  the 
nobles  who  were  leagued  against  the  Comyns 


were  not  as  earnest  for  the  same  result.  On  the 
death  of  Margaret,  it  is  well  known  that  King 
Edward  interfered  in  the  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Two  of  the  regents,  Wil 
Ham  Eraser  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John 
Comyu  lord  of  Badenoch,  had  set  aside  their  col- 
leagues, the  Steward  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm.  It  was  their  policy  to 
appoint  John  de  Baliol  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
on  the  7th  Octolter  1290.  before  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  young  queen  had  been  certainly  con- 
tinued, Eraser  wrote  a  letter  to  King  Edward  re- 
commending Baliol  in  a  particular  manner  to  his 
favour.  By  their  own  authority  the  joint  regents 
had  nominated  sub-guardians  of  the  realm,  and 
delegated  to  thein  the  right  of  maintaining  order. 
These  sub-guardians  had,  in  name  of  the  two  re- 
gents, adopted  violent  measures  for  enforcing  their 
authority  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  Moray.  A  large  portion  of  the  no- 
bles and  community  of  Scotland  were  opposed  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  regents,  and  maintained  the 
right  of  Robert  de  Brus  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 
It  now  appears  that  the  intervention  of  Edward 
the  First  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  has  been 
so  mnrh  misunderstood  by  historians,  was  caused 
uot  by  the  famous  letter  of  Bishop  Eraser,  as  has 
commonly  been  supposed,  but  by  three  formal  and 
regular  appeals  made  to  him  by  three  competent 
parties,  namely  •  the  seven  earls  of  Scotland,1  (sec 
ante,  p.  67,)  Donald  earl  of  Mar,  and  Robert  de 
Brus  lord  of  Annandale.  Claiming  it  as  their 
privilege,  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a  peculiar 
estate  in  the  realm,  to  appoint  a  king,  whenever 
there  was  a  vacancy,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 
royal  authority,  the  seven  earls  came  forward  and 
appealed,  on  the  ground  that  the  regents  were  in 


fringing,  or  intended  to  infringe,  this  their  < 
tutional  franchise.  Donald  earl  of  Mar,  one  of 
the  seven  carls,  appealed  against  the  nnconstitu- 
tional  appointment  of  sub-guardians,  and  against 
the  damages  done  by  certain  of  these  guardians  in 
the  lands  of  Moray,  and  Robert  de  Bras  lord  of  An- 
nandale appealed  against  the  understood  intention 
of  the  regents  to  appoint  Baliol  to  the  throne,  and 
thns  violate  his  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  seven 
carls.    [See  Pahjravc's  Documents  Illustrative  of 
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Scottish  History.]  The  consequence  of  these  ap- 
peals was  the  famous  summons  of  the  English 
monarch  that  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom  should  meet  him  at  Norham,  in  the 
English  territories,  on  the  10th  of  May  1291. 
Having  accordingly  met  him  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  after  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  competitors,  he  required  them,  in 
the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  kingdom.  To  this  unexpected  de- 
mand no  reply  for  a  time  was  given.  At  length 
some  one  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
an  answer  whilst  the  throne  continued  vacant. 
"  By  holy  Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear,"  said  the 
imperious  king,  "I  will  vindicate  my  just  rights 
or  perish  in  the  attempt."  He  then  granted  them 
three  weeks  for  deliberation. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  Scottish  barons  and  cler- 
gy again  met  King  Edward  at  Upsettlington, 
when  eight  competitors  for  the  crown  were  present. 
These  were,  Robert  de  Brus,  lord  of  Annandale ; 
Florence,  count  of  Holland;  John  de  Hastings; 
Patrick  de  Dunbar,  earl  of  March ;  William  de  Ros  j 
William  de  Vesey;  Robert  de  Pinckeny;  and 
Nicholas  de  Soulis.  John  do  Baliol,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way, attended  ucxt  day.  The  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, addressing  himself  to  de  Brus,  demanded  whe- 
ther he  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord  paramount 
of  Scotland ;  and  he  expressly  and  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  did.  On  the  same  question  being 
put  to  the  other  competitors,  the  same  answer  w  as 
given.  Baliol,  on  his  appearance  on  the  following 
day,  after  some  hesitation,  also  acknowledged  the 
same.  These  preliminary  steps  being  taken,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  claims  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, Edward,  upwards  of  seventeen  months  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  inquest,  pronounced 
in  favour  of  Baliol,  on  the  17th  November  1292. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  decision 
Edward  was  otherwise  than  influenced  by  a  just 
regard  to  the  true  law  of  succession  ;  ami  there  arc 
many  considerations  that  would  have  induced  him, 
and  he  was  understood  privately  to  incline,  to 
favour  the  cause  of  de  Brus. 

The  appeals  of  the  Seven  Earls  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  constituted  the  foundation  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  Edward  above  recorded,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  inquire,  In  what  seuse  did  the 


Seven  Earls  and  the  others  appeal  to  Edward? 
Was  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  accepted  the  ap- 
peal,— namely,  as  an  appeal  of  a  portion  of  the 
community  of  Scotland  to  him  as  their  lawful 
superior ;  and  was  the  reluctance  which,  we  are 
informed,  the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  exhib- 
ited to  comply  with  his  demand,  that  they  should 
acknowledge  him  as  Lord  Paramount,  the  mere  re- 
luctance of  the  rest  of  the  community  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  proposition  already  virtually  admitted 
by  the  ap|>ellants ;  or,  as  possibly  may  have  been 
the  case,  was  it  the  reluctance  also  of  the  appel- 
lants themselves,  to  make  a  formal  and  open  aver- 
ment of  a  proposition  necessarily  implied  in  their 
appeal,  but  which,  as  they  knew  it  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, they  would  have  been  glad  to  escape  avowing 
in  so  express  and  glaring  a  manner,  as  that  in 
which  the  wily  Edward  made  them  do  it? 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who,  with  so  much  abi- 
lity, and  with  the  advantage  of  the  additional  light 
afforded  by  the  documents  which  he  has  given  to 
the  world,  has  revived  the  long  obsolete  question 
of  the  English  supremacy  over  Scotland,  holds 
that,  in  appealing  as  they  did  to  Edward,  de  Brns 
and  the  Seven  Enrls  meant  to  admit  his  title  to 
give  judgment  as  the  lawful  Over- Lord  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom.  They  submitted  to  Edward's  judg- 
ment, he  says,  "  not  as  to  an  arbitrator  selected  to 
determine  a  contested  question,  but  as  to  a  lawful 
superior  whose  protection  and  defence  they  im- 
plored." [['atijraiv.  Documents,  ,Vc.  Introduction, 
p.  xxi.]  And  farther  on,  expanding  the  same  re- 
mark, he  says,  "  The  Scottish  writers  upon  Scot- 
tish history,  warmed  by  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  de  Brus  and  Wallace,  as  represented  in  the  po- 
etry and  popular  legends  and  traditions  of  their 
country,  have  characterized  the  repeated  submis- 
sions to  the  English  king  as  acts  of  disgrace,  and 
stains  upon  the  national  honour.  But  the  justice 
of  the  cause  must  be  judged  according  to  the  con 
science  of  the  parties ;  and  if  the  prelates,  the 
peers,  the  knights,  the  freeholders,  and  the  bur 
gesscs  of  Scotland,  believed  that  Edward  wan  their 
Over-Lord,  it  is  not  their  o'oedience,  but  the  with- 
draw ing  it,  that  should  be  censured  by  posterity 
.  .  There  is  not  any  reason  for  believing  that, 
until  the  era  of  Wallace,  there  was  any  insincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Normans,  the  stalwart 
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1 1  Flemings,  the  sturdy  Northumbrian  Angles,  and  I 
the  aboriginal  Britons  of  Strathclyde  and  Reged,  j 
whom  we  erroneously  designate  as  Scots — in  ad- 
mitting the  legal  supremacy  of  the  English  crown, 
until  the  attempts  made  by  Edward  I.  to  extend 
the  incidents  of  that  supremacy  beyond  their  legal 
bounds  provoked  a  resistance  deserved  by  such 
abuse.'    [Ibid.  pp.  xlii.  xliii.] 

Now,  so  far  as  the  appeals  of  de  Brus  and  the 
Seven  Earls  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  in  the  right.  The 
language  of  the  appeals  themselves  it  would  be 
difficult  to  interpret  otherwise  than  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  superior  authority  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land over  the  Scottish  nation,  although  it  may 
i  certainly  be  remarked  that  the  writers  seem  to 
have  been  studious  to  avoid  any  explicit  statement 
of  that  fact  in  so  many  words.  The  question, 
however,  as  regards  de  Bins,  would  be  set  at  rest, 
if  it  could  be  shown  (hat  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is 
right  in  supposing  that  the  following  letter,  pub- 
lished by  him  for  the  first  time,  along  with  the 
appeals,  in  the  volume  above  referred  to,  was 
written  by  de  Brus.  The  letter,  which  is  written 
in  Norman  French,  is  evidently  that  of  a  competi- 
tor for  the  Scottish  crown,  who  wishes  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  Edward  by  inordinate  eagerness 
to  admit  his  claim  to  the  feudal  superiority  over 
Scotland.  We  translate  as  literally  as  the  gaps 
will  permit : — H I  have  heard  from  my  father,  and 
from  ancient  men  of  the  time  of  King  David,  that 
there  was  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
king  David.  And  in  that  time  that  Northumber- 
land was  lost,  there  was  a  peace  made  between 
the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  Scotland ; 
to  wit  that,  if  the  king  of  Scotland  should  ever 
iu  anywise  refuse  obedience  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  his  crown,  then  the  Seven  Earls 
of  Scotland  should  be  bound  by  oath  . 

to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  his 
crown.    ...   in    ...    Afterwards    .  . 

.  .  obediences  were  made.  But  afterwards 
came  King  Richard,  and  sold  the  homage  of  the 
king  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  We  do  not  think  that 
this  sale  can  be  valid  ;  for  well  is  the  king  of  Eng- 
land who  is  so  wise,  and  his  council  also,  able  to 
advise,  whether  the  crown  can  be  dismembered  of 
such  a  member.    Aud  seeing  that  the  crown  ought 


1  to  be  kept  entire,  let  it  be  kuown  to  him  by  Eluu 
I  de  Hauville,  that  at  what  hour  he  will  mnke  hi? 
demand  regularly,  I  will  obey  him,  and  will  aid 
him  with  myself,  aud  all  my  friends,  and  all  my 
lineage  .  .  .  my  friends  will  do.  And  I  pray 
your  grace  for  my  right,  and  for  ttie  truth  which  I 
wish  to  manifest  before  you;  and  meanwhile  1 
.  .  .  by  speaking  with  the  ancient  men  of  the 
land,  to  find  out  the  evidence  of  your  interests, 
as    .    .  ." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  statement,  however, 
that  "  the  prelates,  the  peers,  the  knights,  the  free- 
holders, and  the  burgesses  of  Scotland,  believed 
that  Edward  was  their  Over-lord,"  is  too  sweeping. 
It  ignores  the  fact,  that  a  feeling  had  existed  with 
a  part  at  least  of  the  Scottish  community,  for 
nearly  a  huudred  aud  fifty  years  previous  to  this 
memorable  epoch,  of  antipathy  to  this  very  claim 
of  English  supremacy.  There  was  a  germ  and  a 
root  of  repngnance  to  England  in  the  Celtic  por- 
tion of  the  nation.  But  a  network  of  Norman 
colonization  had  overspread  nearly  the  whole 
British  island,  which  remained  entire  and  con-  1 1 
nectcd  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  the 
northern  part  of  it,  i.  e.  the  Scoto-Normans,  did 
not  feel  themselves  yet  separated  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  it,  i  e.  the  Anglo-Normans.  Besides 
this,  another  strong  tic  co-operated  in  enabling 
England  to  grapple  Scotland  towards  herself. 
This  M  as  the  traditional  claim  of  legal  supremacy 
asserted  by  England  over  Scotland,  a  claim  which, 
as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  investigations  have  made 
clear,  had,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  a  real  place 
in  the  beliefs  of  the  period.  Edward  the  First 
seems  clearly  to  have  believed  that,  in  virtue  of 
certain  old  transactions,  he,  as  king  of  England, 
had  a  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  his  crime  in  the  matter  of  Scotland  may 
have  been,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  calls  it,  a  mere 
attempt  to  "  extend  the  incidents  of  his  legal  su- 
premacy beyond  their  legal  bounds."  On  the 
other  hand,  too,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  among 
the  Scottish  nobles,  there  was,  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  referred  to,  no  decided  conviction 
that  the  claim  of  English  supremacy  was  illegal  in 
any  absurd  degree.  The  feeling  of  at  least  a  por. 
tion  of  them,  relative  to  this  claim,  seems  to  have 
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been  rather  a  desire  to  disencumber  themselves  of 
it,  than  such  a  contempt  for  it  as  would  have  been 
inspired  by  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was  the  mere 
pretext  of  an  invader.  Hence  it  is  found  that, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  though  inclined 
to  escape  the  claim  of  homage  to  England  when- 
ever they  could,  on  the  least  pressure  they  were 
found  ready  to  yield  to  it. 

The  lordship  of  Annandale  being  held,  as  al- 
ready stated,  by  the  tenure  of  military  service,  to 
avoid  doing  homage  to  his  successful  rival,  Ro- 
bert de  Brus  resigned  it  to  his  eldest  son,  retain- 
ing only  for  himself  his  English  estates.  M  I  am 
Baliol's  sovereign,  not  Baliol  mine,"  said  the  proud 
baron,  "  and  rather  than  consent  to  such  a  hom- 
age, I  resign  my  lands  in  Annandale  to  my  son, 
the  carl  of  Carrick."  He  seems  thenceforth  to 
have  lived  in  retirement.  He  died  in  1295,  at  his 
castle  of  Lochmaben,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
He  bad  married  an  Englishwoman,  Isabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  one  of 
the  most  jwwerful  barona  of  England,  and  by  her 
he  had  Robert  de  Brus,  earl  of  Carrick,  two  other 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

BRUCE,  or  DE  BRUS,  Robekt,  eldest  son  of 
the  competitor,  and  father  of  King  Robert  the 
Brace,  accompanied  King  Edward  the  First  of 
England  to  Palestine  m  1209,  and  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  mo- 
narch. On  his  return,  he  married,  in  1271,  Mar- 
garet, the  young  and  beautiful  countess  of  Carrick, 


carl  of  Carrick  in  her  right,  was  slain  in  the  Holy 
Land.  By  this  lady,  who  was  the  only  child  of 
Nigel,  earl  of  Carrick  and  lord  of  Turnberry,  and 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Walter,  the  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  de  Brus  had  his  celebrated  son 
Robert,  afterwards  king  of  Scotland ;  Edward 
de  Brus,  lord  of  Galloway,  crowned  king  of 
Ireland  in  1316;  three  other  sons  and  seven 


The  circumstances  attending  this  marriage  as 
related  by  our  historians,  are  of  as  singular  and 
romantic  a  character  as  any  in  Scottish  annals. 
One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1271,  while  Martha, 
as  she  is  generally  called,  though  Marjory,  or 
Margaret,  appears  to  have  been  her  proper 
name,  countesp  of  Carrick  in  her  own  right, 


was  engnged  in  the  exercise  of  hunting,  sur- 
rouuded  by  a  retinue  of  her  squires  and  damsels, 
in  the  grounds  adjoining  her  castle  of  Turn- 
berry  in  Ayrshire,  the  ruius  of  which  still  re- 
main, she  accidentally  met  with  de  Brus,  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  passing  on  horse- 
back through  her  domains.  Struck  by  his  noble 
figure,  the  young  countess  invited  the  knight  to 
join  her  in  the  chase  and  to  be  her  guest  for 
a  time.  Aware  of  the  peril  he  encountered  in 
paying  too  much  attention  to  a  ward  of  the  king, 
as  the  countess  was,  de  Bras,  it  is  said,  declined 
the  invitation  so  courteously  giveu,  when,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  conntess,  her  retinue  closed  in  around 
him,  and  the  lady,  seizing  his  bridle  reina,  led 
him  ofT,  with  gentle  violence,  to  her  castle  at 
Turnberry.  He  was  thus  coustraiued  to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  countess,  and,  after  fifteen 
days'  residence  with  her,  he  married  her,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  relatives  of  either  party  or 
the  consent  of  the  king,  which,  as  she  was  a  ward 
of  the  crown,  ought  to  have  beeu  previously  ob- 
tained. So  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  feudal  rights 
provoked  even  the  good  tempered  Alexander  the 
Third,  and  the  castle  and  estntes  of  the  countess 
were  instantly  seized.  By  the  intercession  of 
friends,  however,  the  king  was  induced  to  par- 
don the  youthful  offenders,  first  iuflicting  on  the 
lady  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Her  husband 
became  in  her  right  earl  of  Carrick,  and  their  eld- 
est son  was  Robert  de  Brus,  the  greatest  of  our 
monarchs,  this  union  being  thus  an  auspicious 
event  for  Scotland.  Such  is  the  talc  told  by 
our  historians,  and  in  most  points  it  is  true, 
but  to  take  away  somewhat  from  its  romance,  one 
account,  which  seems  the  most  probable,  states 
that  de  Brus  had  been  the  companion  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  well  as  the  fellow-crusader  of  the  lady's 
first  husband,  Adam  de  Kilconath,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  on  the  death  of  the  Utter  without 
issue,  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  design  of 
marrying  his  widow,  who,  besides  being  young 
and  beautiful,  had  a  proud  title  and  extcusivc 
estates  to  confer  on  whomsoever  she  bestowed  her 
hand.  His  solitary  ride  through  the  woods  of 
Turnberry  was  thus  not  without  an  object. 
When  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  was  yet  a 
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minor,  his  lather,  following  his  grandfather')*  ex- 
ample, to  avoid  doing  homage  to  Baliol,  resigned 
to  his  sou  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  which  he  held 
in  right  of  his  wife,  just  then  deceased.  The 
youthful  de  Brus,  on  obtaining  the  title  and  lands, 
immediately  swore  fealty  to  Baliol  as  his  lawful 
sovereign.  His  father  shortly  after  retired  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  administration  of  the  family 
estates  of  Annandale  also  in  his  hand*.  In  1295, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  aged  de  Bras,  the  com- 
petitor, died,  Edward  the  First  appointed  de  Brus 
the  elder,  the  father  of  king  Robert,  constablo  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle.  In  1206,  when  Baliol,  driven 
to  resistance  by  the  galling  yoke  which  Edward 
endeavoured  to  force  npon  him,  (by  attempting  to 
exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  Scottish  affairs  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  pretended  to 
possess,)  revolted  from  his  authority,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Comyns,  took  up  arms  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence, de  Brus  the  elder,  cherishing,  no  doubt, 
the  natural  hope  that  as  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne  he  might,  on  the  event  of  the  overthrow 
and  deposition  of  his  rival,  receive  the  vacant 
crown  from  the  English  monarch,  accompanied 
Edward's  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  with  his 
party,  which  was  numerous  and  powerful,  gave 
their  assistance  to  the  English  king.  Our  Scot- 
tish historians  indeed  assert  that  a  promise  to  this 
effect  was  made  to  him  by  Edward,  but  it  receives 
no  countenance  in  English  history,  and  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  Edward's  cha- 
racter or  purposes.  Baliol,  in  conscqnencc.  seized 
upon  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  and  bestowed  it 
on  John  Coniyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Lochmtbetl, 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Dunbar,  28th  April 
1296,  in  which  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated, 
and  Baliol  compelled  to  surrender  the  sovereigniv, 
it  is  said  by  the  writers  referred  to  that  the  elder 
Hnice  reminded  Edward  of  his  promise  to  bestow 
on  him  the  vacant  crown,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply:  "What!  have  I  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you?"  But  al- 
though Tytler  does  not  venture  to  omit  this  inci- 
|  dent,  later  writers  have  so  far  treated  it  as  doubt- 
I  fnl  as  to  soften  the  request  into  a  simple  applica- 
tion, without  reference  to  any  previous  promise,  a 
mode  of  regarding  It  more  consistent  with  proba- 


bility and  with  the  well  known  character  for  pro- 
bity  borne  by  Edward.  [Papers  on  Robert  Brace 
in  Lowe's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  March  1848,  p 
845.]  After  this  he  seems  to  have  retired  to  hia 
English  estates.  In  1297,  Sir  William  Wallace, 
one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  which  the  annals  of 
any  nation  can  boast,  nobly  stood  forw  ard  as  the 
defender  of  his  country's  freedom ;  but  his  patriotic 
achievements  failed  to  rouse  de  Brus  from  his  inac- 
tivity, or  to  induce  him  to  consider  Wallace  as  seek- 
ing more  than  either  to  restore  Baliol  or  as  aspiring 
to  the  throne  himself.  In  the  fatal  campaign  of 
1298,  which  concluded  with  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Falkirk,  our  Scottish  historians  represent  Brus  the 
son  to  hnvc  accompanied  the  English  monarch, 
and  to  have  fought  in  his  service  against  his  coun- 
trymen. After  a  gallant  resistance,  they  assert  that  \ 
Wallace  was  compelled  to  retreat  along  the  banks 
of  the  Can-on,  pursued  by  de  Brus  at  the  head  of 
the  Galloway  men,  his  vassals.  Here  a  conference 
is  represented  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
two  leaders,  which  ended  in  do  Brus's  resolving 
to  forsake  the  cause  of  Edward. 

Wallace  is  described  as  having  upbraided  de 
Brns  as  the  mean  hireling  of  a  foreign  master, 
who,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  had  sacrificed  the 
welfare  and  independence  of  his  native  land.  He 
is  represented  to  have  urged  him  to  assume  the 
post  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth  and 
fortune,  and  either  deliver  hia  country  from  the 
bondage  and  oppression  of  Edward,  or  gloriously 
fall  in  asserting  its  liberties.  By  Wallace's  re- 
proaches and  remonstrances,  de  Brus,  it  is  said, 
was  melted  into  tears,  and  swore  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  his  oppressed  country.  Such  is  the  story 
of  Wyntou  and  Fordun,  and  of  course  of  Boece, 
Blind  Harry,  and  Buchanan,  and  it  may  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  that  could  be 
adduced  of  tho  operation  of  the  mythical  or  dra- 
maturgic faculty  to  the  falsification  of  history. 
Not  only  do  the  old  Scottish  writers  make  Bruce 
fight  on  Edward's  side  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
but  in  contradiction  to  all  possibility  they  make 
him  and  Anthony  Beck,  bishop  of  Durhum,  jointly 
decide  tho  fate  of  the  battle  against  the  Scots.  It 
b  certaiu,  however,  that  the  younger  de  Bi  ns  was 
not  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  at  all,  but,  as  state*! 
by  an  author  who  was  in  Scotland  and  with  Ed- 
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ward's  force  at  the  time  (lieningford),  he  was 
then  in  guard  of  the  castle  of  Ayr,  iu  the  interest 
of  the  Scottish  cause  maintained  at  Falkirk  by 
Wallace.  Since  this  fact  was  brought  to  light  by 
Lord  Hailes,  writers — including  a  recent  translator 
of  Buchanan— have  represented  that  it  was  de  Bras 
the  father  who  was  present  at  Falkirk  and  had  the 
interview  with  Wallace,  but  there  is  no  warrant  in 
the  older  historians  for  this  transposition  of  the 
person  referred  to.  All  early  accounts  state  that 
de  Brus  the  father  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
Scottish  affairs  after  the  refusal  of  Edward  to  ac- 
cede to  his  request  for  the  vacant  crown.  It  could 
not  be  de  Brus  the  elder  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
Edward  at  Falkirk  at  the  head  of  his  Galloway 
vassals,  as  the  original  story  has  it,  when  he  had 
tio  vassals  in  Galloway,  and  wheu  all  Galloway 
was  then  in  the  power  of  the  patriots,  with  young 
de  Brus  his  son,  at  the  head  of  his  Carrick  tenan- 
try, as  their  leader.  The  part  moreover  assigned 
to  young  de  Bras  in  that  tight,  viz.,  the  moving 
behind  the  Scottish  '  $chiltron$'  and  attacking 
them  in  the  rear,  is  precisely  that  described  by  the 
nistorian  eye-witness  to  have  been  taken  by  Sir 
Ralph  de  Basset,  who  was  second  in  command  to 
Authony  a  Beck,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Durham. 
It  was  this  Sir  Ralph,  and  not  young  de  Brus  that, 
as  described  by  Wynton  (who  wrote  110  years 
after  the  event)— 

"  With  Sir  Anton  (he  Beck,  a  wilv  man, 
(Of  Durham  biahop  he  was  than), 
About  ane  bill  a  well  far  war, 
Out  of  that  stour  then  pricked  the/. 
Behind  backs  all  sac  fait. 
There  they  come  on,  and  laid  on  fast ; 
Sac  made  they  the  diaoomtitarv." 

It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  whole  story 
may  have  originated  iu  a  blunder  in  some  old  docu- 
n>ent, — a  circumstance  not  uncommon  in  copying 
the  writingsof  that  age,— and  that  Sir./?.  Raatet  may 
have  been  misread  or  miscopied,  as  Sir  R.  Rm*.  • 

*  A  singular  instance  of  this  nature  occurs  in  a 
document  referred  to  in  the  next  life,  where  Irvine  in 
rendered  Sir  William  Wallace,  thu*  4  Escrit  a  Iretcin,' 
(written  at  Irvine)  for  'escrit  a  Sircwm,'  afterward* 
divided  into  Sire  Wm..  and  again  elongated  into  Sirt 
Wdlaume,  as  printed  in  Rymer.  Hailca  naturally  *up- 
posed  it  to  mean  Sir  William  Wallace. 


The  famous  meeting,  therefore,  of  de  Bras  with 
Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk— the  most  ex- 
quisite, it  is  admitted,  of  Scottish  legends — is  a 
mythus,  an  imaginary  fact  or  circumstance,  in 
which  the  popular  national  feeling  regarding  the 
two  heroes  has  bodied  itself  forth.  At  the  death  of 
de  Brus  in  1304,  he  transmitted  his  English  estates 
to  his  son,  the  future  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age;  whether,  at  the  same  time,  he 
bequeathed  to  him  a  nobler  legacy,  namely,  that  of 
atonemeut  and  trne  patriotism,  exhorting  him, 
with  his  latest  breath,  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
his  suffering  country,  and  to  re-establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  as  is  asserted  by  authors  in 
connection  with  the  legend  above  referred  to,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  This  at  least  is  clear,  that 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  both  conceived 
they  had  an  undoubted  right,  was  never  out  of  the 
view  of  the  latter,  who,  In  gaining  it,  secured  at 
the  same  time,  the  independence  of  his  kingdom. 

The  following  seal  of  Robert  de  Brus  the  father 
represents  only  the  arm*  of  the  ancient  earldom 
©f  Carrick : 

•       A  / 


BRUCE,  or  DE  BRUS,  Robebt,  the  rcstuie 
of  the  national  monarchy,  eldest  son  and  second 
child  of  the  preceding,  and  of  the  Lady  Martha, 
sole  daughter  of  Nigel,  earl  of  Carrick,  was  born 
on  the  11th  of  .Inly  1274.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  that  Tiunberry  castle  was  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  in  his  Lord  of  the  Isles,  cflnto  v., 
stanza  3.1,  Sir  Walter  Scott  assumes  this  to  have 
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been  the  ca*e;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  tlie 
subject.  Tradition  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may 
assume  it  to  be  represented  by  the  mendacious 
Boece  (Bel/eiiden's  Traiulation,  xiv.  5.),  describes 
him  as  uan  Englishman  born;"  and  that  excellent 
authority,  Collins'  Peerage  (article  earl  of  Ayles- 
bury), expressly  states  that  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  de  Brns  went  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land. Although,  however,  the  lines  of  welcome 
to  its  halls  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from 
Rachrine,  described  in  Scott's  poem, 

''One*  more  behold  the  floor  I  trod 
In  tottering  infancy ! 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch  whose  «>m»J 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rang  around 
To  youth's  unthinking  glee! M 

cannot  be  literally  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Tumberry  castle  became  the  abode  of  his  father 
during  a  part  of  his  boyhood,  and  whilst  the 
events,  described  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather, 
page  408,  as  occurring  there  from  12H6  lo  1290, 
were  taking  place. 


In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  barons 
of  that  age  to  send  their  children,  to  the  household 


of  some  noble,  .superior  in  rank,  there  to  acquire 
the  graces  of  society  and  the  art  of  arms,  young 
de  Brus  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  house- 
hold of  Edward,  king  of  England,  where  he  was 
trained  iu  those  exercises  of  war  and  chivalry  for 
which  he  became  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
That  this  was  the  consequence  of  the  early  friend- 
ship that  existed  between  his  father  and  that 
monarch,  of  which  the  language  of  a  deed  still  ex- 
tant bears  witness,  and  not  because  the  family  of 
the  elder  de  Brns  was  considered  as  aliens  to 
Scotland,  appears  from  the  cirenmstauce,  that  his 
grandfather  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in 
the  ancestral  castle  of  Lochmaben,  and  that  all 
his  sisters,  six  iu  number,  were  in  early  life  mar- 
ried to  Scottish  barons.  In  1293,  when  just  en  - 
tering  his  seventeenth  year,  young  de  Brus  was 
infefted  in  his  mother's  lands,  and  in  the  title  of 
earl  of  Carrick,  which  devolved  on  him  through 
her,  lately  deceased,  and  he  rendered  homage  to 
Baliol  for  the  same  at  his  second  parliament,  held 
at  Stirling  in  August  and  September  of  that 
year.  One  chief  cause  of  this  infeftmcnt  was 
the  unwillingness  of  his  father  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  Baliol.  At  the  time  this  took 
place,  as  we  are  informed  iu  the  Scoto  Chronicle, 
young  Robert  was  "a  young  man  in  King  Ed- 
ward's chamber,"  when  he  was  sent  for  by  his 
father.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the  administra- 
tion of  his  lands  in  Aimandale  at  the  same  time. 
In  1294,  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  breaking  ont  be- 
tween England  and  France,  a  writ  appears  to  have 
oeen  sent  to  him  as  earl  of  Carrick  by  Edward, 
to  serve  in  person  during  the  expected  campaign, 
out  whether  he  complied  with  it  docs  not  appear. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  same  part  as  his 
father  iu  aid  of  the  English  monarch,  during  his 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1296,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  revolt  of  Baliol,  which  led  to  their  castle  of 
Lochmaben  in  Annandale  being  temporarily  seized 
»y  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  leader  of  the  Scottish 
army ;  and  after  the  decisive  fight  of  Dunbar, 
28th  April,  he  was  employed  to  receive  for  Ed- 
ward the  submissions  of  his  own  men  of  Carrick. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  when  Edward  held  a 
parliament  at  Berwick  for  the  settlement  of  Scot- 
land, Bruce,  then  earl  of  Carrick,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Scots  nobility,  renewed  his  oath  of  homage 
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to  the  English  mouarch.  Up  to  and  ever  after  I 
this  period,  it  is  probable  that  not  only  both  father 

I 

and  sen  but  all  the  Scottish  magnates  of  their 
party,  who  joined  with  them  in  that  act  of  hom- 
age, entertained  the  expectation  that  when  all  was 
tranqailly  settled  in  Scotland,  the  English  king 
would  confer  the  government  of  that  kingdom  as 
a  king-fief  of  his  crown  upon  the  former.  The  ! 
idea  of  his  ruling  it,  even  as  lord  paramount,  ex- 
cept through  the  instrumentality  of  a  native  prince, 
was  in  antagonism  not  only  to  all  historical  pre- 
cedent, but  must  have  been  repuguant  to  every 
feeling  of  nationality  in  their  bosom.  If  so, 
however,  the  establishment  by  Edward,  on  his 
leaving  for  England  later  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  of  the  earl  de  Warenne  as  governor  of 
Scotland,  with  Cressingham  and  Ormesby  as 
treasurer  and  justiciary,  proved  the  futility  of 
their  hopes. 

That  young  dc  Brus  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  it  was  but  natural 
to  suppose,  and  ou  the  appearance  of  Wallace,  in 
the  following  summer  (1297),  carrying  on  a  private 
warfare  against  the  English  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  various  chiefs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  his  conduct  became  so  equi- 
vocal, that,  as  Ilemingford  relates,  the  English 
wardens  of  the  western  marches  summoned  him 
to  Carlisle  to  renew  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward. 
Probably  being  then  unprepared  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, he  proceeded  there  with  his  vassals,  and  took 
a  solemn  oath  on  the  consecrated  host  and  the 
sword  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  to  assist  Edward 
against  the  Scots  and  all  his  enemies.  To  prove 
his  sincerity,  on  his  return  to  Annandale  he  made 
an  inroad  with  his  armed  vassals  upon  the  lands 
of  William  lord  Douglas,  knight  of  Liddesdale, 
one  of  the  insurgent  lords;  and,  after  wasting 
them,  carried  off  his  wife  and  children  to  his  cas- 
tle at  Turnberry. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  danger  over  than 
the  correctness  of  their  suspicions  was  mani- 
fested by  his  joining  the  conspiracy  of  the  Scottish 
leaders,  and  attempting  on  his  return  to  Carrick 
to  induce  his  father's  vassals  to  rise  with  him. 
In  this  perhaps  he  was  not  so  much  an  active  as 
a  passive  agent.  The  revolt  against  the  English 
mle  had  become  so  general,  says  Ilemingford,  as 


|  entirely  to  assume  a  national  character,  aud  the 

vassals  of  the  barons  could  not  be  restrained  by  ; 
l  ll 
their  chiefs  from  adhering  to  it.    By  opposing  it 

his  own  safety  was  likely  to  be  compromised,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  all  chance  of  his  claim  to 
the  throne  ever  being  recognised  by  the  nation 
would  be  cut  off.  There  seems  to  have  been 
!  strong  hopes  held  out  to  him  that  the  insurgents 
would  adopt  his  cause.  It  was  publicly  at  this 
time  reported,  according  to  Ilemingford,  that  he  |  \ 
aspired  to  the  throne.  All  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, except  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray, 
were  those  who  had  invariably  supported  the 
claims  of  his  family.  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, who  had  counselled  their  rising,  was  his  firm 
friend,  and  the  Comyns,  who  were  his  rivals  in 
their  own  right  and  in  that  of  Baliol,  were  with 
their  partisans  iu  confinement  in  England.  The 
men  of  Annandale,  however,  at  first  hesitated, 
asked  a  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes  during  the  night.  With 
his  own  vassals  of  Carrick,  however,  he  took  up 
arms,  and  might,  notwithstanding  of  his  youth, 
have  rendered  important  service  to  the  national 
cause,  had  unity  prevailed  in  their  counsels,  and 
had  not  the  English  forces  been  too  active  to 
permit  it.  Wallace  had  determined  to  support 
the  cause  of  Baliol.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  party, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  insurgents  joined  in  his  views. 
The  Coinyns  also  had  adherents  in  the  camp. 
The  Scottish  forces  were  numerous  and  strongly 
posted,  but  their  leaders  were  actuated  by  oppos- 
ing views.  First  one,  then  others  of  them,  left  the 
camp  and  went  over  to  the  English.  Being  thus 
taken  at  disadvantage  by  an  army  under  Sir 
Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  command- 
ing in  Scotland,  the  confederates  were  constrained 
to  yield  upon  conditions  at  Irvine,  on  the  9th  of 
July  1297.  The  document  embodying  their  sub- 
mission has  been  published  in  its  original  Nor- 
man French  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  is  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note  in  the  preceding  life  as  having 
contained  an  error  in  transcription.  On  this  oc- 
casion so  much  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  English 
commanders  with  respect  to  do  Brus,  that,  as  ap- 
peare  by  auother  document  of  the  same  date,  his 
daughter  Marjory,  then  about  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  was  required  to  be  delivered  to  them  as  au 
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hostage,  and  three  magnates,  ot  whom  two  were  i  vindicate,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  circum- 
parties  to  the  convention,  became  joint  securities  ,  stances,  which  necessitated  a  conrse  different 
for  his  loyalty  u  with  their  lives,  limbs,  and  es-  from  what  he  would  have  chosen.  His  grand- 
tates,"  until  that  hostago  should  be  delivered  into  j  father,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  establish  his 


their  hands.  This  Marjory  was  his  only  child  by 
his  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  who  survived  this  bereavement  only  for  a 
few  months.  The  conduct  of  Wallace  on  this  oc- 
casion shows  a  fierce  and  intractable  disposition. 
Although  included  in  the  capitulation  he  refused 
to  accede  to  its  terms.  Ascribing  the  arrangement 
to  the  counsels  of  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  he 
set  fire  to  his  house,  plundered  all  his  goods,  and 
led  his  family  captive.  The  other  barons  honour 
ably  fulfilled  their  engagement. 

In  the  subsequent  struggles  of  Wallace  and  his 
party,  dc  Brus  took  no  active  part;  but  in  1208, 
when  Edward  entered  Scotland  with  a  formidable 
airny,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Ayr, 
and  maintained  a  doubtful  neutrality.  After  the 
defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  Edward  was  about 
to  attack  the  castle  of  Ayr,  when  de  Brns,  dread- 
ing the  consequences,  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
aud  retired  into  the  recesses  of  Cairick.  In  1298, 
when  Wallace  had  resigned  the  regency,  John 
Comyn  of  Budenoch  aud  Sir  John  Soulis  were 
chosen  guardians  of  the  kingdom.  About  a  year 
afterwards,  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  earl  of  Cairick  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  were,  by  general  consent,  added  to  the 
number. 

The  conduct  of  de  Brus,  at  this  juncture,  as 
throughout  the  entire  period  prior  to  his  as- 
sumption of  the  crown,  not  being  understood, 
has  excited  the  wonder  and  regret  of  posterity. 
Supple,  dexterous,  and  accommodating, — now  in 
arms  for  his  country,  and  then  leagued  with  her 
oppressors,— now  swearing  fealty  to  the  English 
king,  and  again  accepting  the  guardianship  of 
Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  it  seems  to  require 
all  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  consummate 
prudence  and  valour  of  after  years  to  redeem 
his  character  from  the  charge  of  apparent  and 
ctdpable  weakness.  De  Brus  the  guardian  of 
Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol !  says  Lord 
Hades,  is  one  of  those  historical  phenomena 
which  arc  inexplicable.    Yet  this  conduct  we 

ave  attempted    to  explain,   and  in   part  to 


pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  quietly 
acquiesced  in  the  elevation  of  Baliol.  His  father, 
sometime  earl  of  Carrick,  had  submitted  uniformly 
and  implicitly  to  the  superior  ascendency  of  the 
English  monarch.  Brace,  therefore,  though  con- 
vinced of  his  right  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
determined  to  assert  it,  could  not  in  the  meantime, 
with  decency  or  hope  of  success,  urge  a  claim  in 
his  own  person.  In  doing  so  he  would  have  had 
to  contend  with  a  rival  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Baliol  had  renounced  for  ever  all  claim  for  him- 
self, aud  his  son  was  in  captivity  ;  but  the  claims 
and  hopes  of  his  family  centred  in  John  Comyn. 
commonly  called  the  Red  Comyn,  the  son  of 
his  sister  Marjory,  who  was  allied  to  many  ol 
the  noblest  families  in  Scotland  aud  England, 
and  who,  by  the  decision  of  Edward,  possessed, 
in  succession,  a  clear  right  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
Between  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Comyn  there 
had  existed  for  many  years  all  the  jealousy  aud 
hatred  which  rival  and  irrecoucileable  interests 
cotdd  create.  The  movements  of  both  families, 
not  only  during  the  contests  which  occurred 
between  the  abdication  of  Baliol  and  the  death 
of  Wallace,  but  long  afterwards,  seem  to  have 
been  decided  rather  by  a  regard  to  family  inter- 
ests than  the  good  of  their  country.  They  were 
uniformly  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brief  period  now  referred  to,  when 
Bruce  and  Comyn  were  associated  in  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom. 

All  writers  seem  to  think  that  this  coalition  had 
been  mainly  produced  by  a  desire  to  crush  Wal- 
lace, whose  patriotism  and  influence  endangered 
their  common  pretensions,  and  that  that  end  once 
gained  they  returned  to  their  former  course  ol 
factious  opposition  and  strife.  That  the  existence 
on  the  part  of  both  of  this  feeling  is  true,  and  that, 
as  respects  Comyn  at  least,  this  was  the  ruling 
motive,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  It  was  only 
the  leaders  of  the  army,  however,  who  refused  to 
serve  under  Wallace.  But  de  Brus  was  not  with 
the  army,  nor  in  communication  with  it,  until  some 
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time  after  the  appointment  of  Comyu  as  guardian. 
Tire  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  22d  July 
1298;  Wallace's  resignation  followed  immediately 
thereafter,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Coin)  n 
as  guardian,  whilst  the  first  appearance  of  the 
name  of  de  Brus  in  connection  with  the  office  is  on 
13th  Nov.  12*J9.  It  has  been  supposed  that  de  Brus 
was  pressed  upon  tho  other  guardians  by  Lamber- 
ton,  the  primate,  as  a  condition  of  his  (Lambcrton's) 
accepting  the  same  office,  and  for  the  sake  of  union 
and  conciliation,  and  Lamberton  was  a  friend  of 
Wallace  raised  to  the  primacy  by  the  determined 
will  of  that  patriot  alone.  [Palyrave  t!ocumenU.~] 
A  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct  may 
therefore  be  found  in  the  not  improbable  conjecture, 
that  the  regency  of  1299  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise in  which  the  claims  of  Baliol,  then  iu  hope- 
less captivity  in  England,  were  understood  to  be 
abandoned.  The  joint  guardianship,  whether 
established  or  not  on  this  understanding,  lasted 
only  for  a  short  time.  Lamberton  and  de  Soulis 
went  over  to  France  as  commissioners,  with  five 
others,  there  to  watch  over  the  national  interests. 
A  cautions  and  far  -  seeing,  but  selfish  policy, 
must  have  taken  alarm  on  the  prosperous  appear- 
ance which  Baliol's  affairs  soon  afterwards  began 
to  assume,  and  probably  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  his  representatives  thereupon.  When  the  cause 
<>f  the  late  imprisoned  and  abdicated  king  was 
taken  np  by  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome ;  when 
the  genuineness  of  the  deed  of  his  resignation  of 
the  throne  was  denied  by  the  Scottish  emissaries 
at  the  latter  court;  when  his  person  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Pope's 
nuncio  at  Witsand,  18th  July  1299;  and  when  a 
bnll  admonitory,  in  his  interest,  was  served  on 
Edward  himself,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (June  1300),  we  find 
that  soon  thereafter,- his  lands  of  Annandale  and 
Carrick  having  in  the  meantime  been  laid  waste 
by  the  army  of  Edward, — de  Brus  once  more  aban- 
doned a  cause  which  had  become  again  not  that  of 
his  country  but  of  his  rival,  and  made  his  peace 
with  Edward,  by  surrendering  himself  to  John  de 
SL  John,  the  English  warden  of  the  western 
marches. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  the  guardianship 
of  de  Brus,  amongst  other  proofs  too  minute  for 


detail,  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  only  public  transaction  occurring  dur- 
ing its  brief  existence  of  which  authentic  docu- 
ments have  descended  to  ns,  namely,  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  truce  with  Edward,  no  mention  is  made 
by  either  party  of  Baliol  as  king  of  Scotland. 
Duriug  the  three  successive  campaigns  which  took 
place  previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland 
and  the  submission  of  the  Comyns  in  1304,  de 
Brus  continued  faithful  to  Edward.  In  all  the 
proceedings  which  ensued  upon  that  occasion,  de 
BYus  was  treated  by  Edward  with  favour  and  con- 
fidence, and  the  settlement  of  Scotland  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  English  king  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  de  Brus. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1304  he  received 
possession  of  his  lands  in  Annandale  and  hi  Eng- 
laud,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  barons.  There  is  no  evidence  that  up 
to  the  death  of  Comyn  in  1305-6  de  Brus  had  en- 
tertained serious  thoughts  of  attempting  to  assert 
his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown.  He  certainly 
was  occupied  in  strengthening  his  friendships  by 
bonds  of  the  character  of  those  that  were  common 
in  that  age,  and  that  with  the  ulterior  object  of 
improving  any  occasion  that  might  arise  for  this 
end.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Ed- 
ward, and  the  closeness  with  which  his  proceedings 
were  watched,  were  likely  to  induce  him  to  post- 
pone all  hostile  projects  until  more  favourable 


The  murder  of  John  Comyn,  younger  of  Bade- 
noch,  10th  February  1305-6,  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages in  the  obscure  history  of  that  period  which 
has  exercised  the  patience  and  tried  the  candonr 
of  historians.  The  contradictory  and  most  impro- 
bable details  of  this  event  given  by  our  Scottish 
historians,  written  as  they  were  long  after  the 
event  took  place,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  and  embellishment  of  national  tradi- 
tions, and  unfortunately  the  contemporary  writers 
of  England  arc  silent  as  to  nearly  all  but  the  fact 
itself,  and  the  accounts  of  later  ones  are  as  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  probability  as  those  of  tho  Scot- 
tish. Dismissing  not  a  few  particulars  now  proved 
to  be  either  impossible  or  false,  the  circumstances 
which  these  historians  relate  as  having  led  to  and 
accompanied  this  murder  are  as  follows:  That 
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at  a  conference  which  took  place  between  the  ri- 
vals at  Stirling,  de  Bras,  after  lamenting  the  misery 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced,  made  to  him 
this  proposal : — "  Support,"  says  he,  "  my  title  to 
the  throne,  and  I  will  give  you  all  my  lands;  or 
bestow  on  me  your  lands,  and  I  shall  support  yonr 
claim;"  that  Comyn  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
former  alternative,  waiving  his  own  claims  in  fa- 
vour of  his  rival;  that  a  formal  bond  was,  in 
consequence,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties; 
that  dc  Bins  returned  to  I^ondou,  matters  not  be- 
ing yet  matured  sufficiently  for  open  resistance  to 
the  English ;  and  that  Comyn,  anxious  to  regain 
the  favour  of  Edward,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that 
monarch,  and  transmitted  to  him  the  agreement 
signed  by  de  Brus. 

It  is  added  that  King  Edward,  on  receiving  this 
information,  cherishing  the  design  not  only  of 
seizing  his  person,  but  of  involving  him  and  his  bro- 
thers in  one  common  destruction,  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  discover  his  pnrpose  to  some  of  the  nobles  of 
his  court ;  that  that  very  night  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, under  pretence  of  repaying  a  loan,  sent  de 
Brus  a  purse  of  money  and  a  pair  of  gilded  spurs— 
a  hint  which  the  latter  understood ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  attendant,  he  took  horse  and 
escaped  with  all  speed  into  Scotlaud ;  that  when 
near  the  Sol  way  sands,  he  met  a  messenger  tra- 
velling alone,  w  horn  he  recognised  as  a  follower  of 
Comyn ;  that  his  suspicions  were  now  awakened, 
and  slaying  the  courier,  he  possessed  himself  of  his 
despatches,  in  which  he  found  further  proofs  of 
Comyn's  treachery,  accompanied  by  a  recommen- 
dation to  Edward  to  put  his  rival  to  instant  death; 
that  Bruce  proceeded  hastily  on  his  journey,  and 
repairing  to  Dumfries,  requested  a  private  interview 
with  Comyn,  w  hich  was  held  February  4,  1305,  in 
the  church  of  the  Minorite  Friars;  that  at  first  the 
meeting  was  friendly,  and  the  two  barons  walked 
up  towards  the  high  altar  together;  that  Bruce 
accused  his  rival  of  having  l>etrayed  their  agree- 
ment to  Edward,— "It  to  a  falsehood  you  utter," 
said  Comyn  ;  and  Bruce,  without  uttering  a  word, 
drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart;  that 
hastening  instantly  from  the  church,  he  rejoined 
his  attendants,  who  were  waiting  for  him  without; 
and  that  seeing  him  pale  and  agitated,  they  eagerly 
inquired  the  cause,—"  I  doubt  1  have  slain  the  red 


Comyn,"  was  his  answer.  "You  doubt!"  cried 
Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  fiercely,  "  Is  that  a  matter 
to  be  left  to  doubt?  I'se  mak  siccar,"  (I  will 
make  sure;)  and  rushing  into  the  church  with  Sir 
James  Lindesay  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  they 
found  the  wounded  man,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched him,  slaying,  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Robert 
Comyn,  his  uncle,  who  tried  to  defend  him.  Lord 
Hailes,  however,  investigated  this  obscure  trans- 
action in  1767,  with  his  usual  impartiality  and  dis 
crimination,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arriv- 
ed have  not  been  invalidated  but  rather  confirmc1 
by  subsequent  researches. 

We  concur  with  him  in  thinking  it  was  most 
improbable  that  dc  Brus  should  have  made  such  a 
proposal  to  Comyn  as  is  there  stated,  or  that 
Comyn  could  suppose  him  to  be  sincere  in  doing 
so.  Fordun  does  not  say  which  alternative  Comyu 
accepted.  Barbour  makes  the  proposal  to  hav« 
come  from  Comyn.  The  answer  given  by  de  Brus 
was,  "  I  w  ill  take  the  crown  ;  it  is  mine  of  right  ;r 
an  answer  likely  to  revive  the  old  contention. 
Barbour  and  Fordun  represent  the  agreement  to 
have  been  by  indenture,  of  which  each  held  a 
copy  signed  by  the  other— a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  as  they  must  have  called  in  a  third 
party.  Winton,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  i' 
as  a  mere  conversation  as  they  were  11  riding  fm 
Stirling."  It  is  most  improbable  that  Edward,  io 
possession  of  such  a  document,  should  have  con- 
cealed or  delayed  his  pnrpose  of  apprchendiug  de 
Brus  for  a  single  day.  Barbour  reports  that  on 
receiving  Comyn's  part  of  the  indeuture  Edward 
summoned  a  parliament,  at  which  de  Bins  ap- 
peared ; — that  he  there  exhibited  the  indenture, 
and  accused  de  Brus  of  treason ; — and  that  de 
Bras  asked  to  look  at  the  paper  till  next  day,  and 
then  disappeared.  Of  course  we  know  there  was 
no  such  parliament,  nor  would  that  be  the  mode 
of  procedure  at  one.  Not  less  unlikely  is  it  that 
Edward  would  in  a  moment  ot  unguarded  festivity 
reveal  his  purpose  against  de  Brus,  if  he  was,  is 
is  stated,  anxious  to  secure  his  absent  brother. 
It  is  altogether  incomprehensible  that  the  king's 
son-in-law  Ralph  de  Montbermer,  called  by  cour- 
tesy the  carl  of  Gloucester,  should  have  betrayed 
the  secrets  of  his  sovereign  and  beiiefartor.  Our 
historians  have,  evidently  uudcr  mistake,  meant 
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this  for  the  previous  earl's  father,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion of  de  Brus's  mother.  The  parse  of  money  and 
pair  of  gilded  spare  should  be  "  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  spurs,"  as  in  Fordun,  a  most  mysterious 
and  improbable  restitution  and  mode  of  communi- 
cation of  danger. 

The  whole  antecedents  would  appear  to  be  pre- 
pared, under  the  inventive  powers  of  tradition,  to 
account  for  the  murder  of  Comyu  as  an  act  con- 
templated beforehand,  whereas  it  is  most  evident 
that  it  was  as  unexpected  on  the  part  of  de  Brus 
as  on  that  of  his  victim.  It  was  a  hasty  quarrel 
between  two  proud-spirited  rivals.  De  Bras  had 
made  no  preparations  to  assert  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  nor  had  he  a  single  castle  except  Kil- 
drummie  in  Aberdeenshire  at  his  disposal.  Amidst 
a  mass  of  contradictory  improbabilities  one  genu- 
ine public  contemporary  document  is  worth  a 
hundred  conjectures.  In  his  first  public  instru- 
ment after  the  slaughter  of  Comyn,  King  Edward 
expressly  says,  that  he  reposed  entire  confidence 
in  de  Brus  [Fad.  ii.  988].  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  he  could  have  done  so,  if  he  were  possessed 
of  written  evidence  to  prove  that  the  intentions  of 
de  Brus  were  hostile.  It  was  as  little  likely  that 
de  Brus  could  have  known  Comyn  was  to  be  pre- 
sent at  Dumfries  as  that  he  would  have  proposed 
a  sanctuary — a  place  so  tremendous  in  the  notions 
of  those  days— for  the  scene  of  action.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  Comyn  might  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  instil  some  suspicions  into  the  mind 
of  Edward  from  jealousy  of  de  Bras ;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  hint  to  this  effect  given  by  Hcmingford, 
the  most  authentic  because  the  best  informed  con- 
temporary, and  that  reports  of  these  might  have 
reached  the  cars  of  de  Brus  or  been  referred  to  by 
Edward  himself.  On  meeting  Comyn,  therefore, 
de  Brus  demanded  a  private  interview  and  an 
explanation.  In  their  conversation  some  hot 
words  took  place,  and  de  Brus  struck  Comyn  with 
his  dagger.  The  impetuous  zeal  of  his  followers 
aggravated  the  crime,  and  gave  to  the  whole 
transaction  the  appearance  of  premeditated  assas- 
sination. Such  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  arrive,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  an  event 
which  decided  de  Brus's  destiny. 

Two  months  thereafter,  March  27,  Bruce,  as 


we  shall  now  call  him,  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone.  The  whole  proceedings  indicate  haste  and 
lack  of  preparation.  The  regalia  of  Scotland, 
with  the  sacred  stone  and  the  regal  mantle,  had 
been  carried  off  by  Edward  in  1296  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  furnished  from  his 
own  wardrobe  the  robes  in  which  Bruce  was  ar- 
rayed ;  he  also  presented  to  the  new  king  a  ban- 
ner embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Baliol,  which 
he  had  concealed  in  his  treasury.  A  small  circlet 
of  gold  was  placed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
on  his  head ;  and  Robert  the  Bruce,  sitting  in  the 
state  chair  of  the  abbot  of  Scoue,  received  the 
homage  of  the  few  prelates  and  barons  then  assem- 
bled. The  earl  of  Fife,  as  the  descendant  of  Mac- 
duff, possessed  the  hereditary  right  of  crowning 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  Duncan,  the  then  earl,  fa- 
voured the  English  interest,  but  his  sister  Isabella, 
countess  of  Buchan,  with  singular  boldness  and 
enthusiasm,  repaired  to  Scone,  and,  asserting  the 
privilege  of  her  ancestors,  a  second  time  crowned 
Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  two  days  after  the  former 
coronation  had  taken  place. 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  reached  Ed- 
ward while  residing  with  his  court  at  Winchester, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  immediately  nominated  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
governor  of  Scotland,  ordered  a  new  levy  of  troops, 
and,  proceeding  to  London,  held  a  solemn  enter- 
tainment, in  which  his  eldest  son.  the  prince  of 
Wales,  with  three  hundred  youths  of  the  beat  fami- 
ilies  in  England,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
and,  with  the  king,  made  a  vow  instantly  to  de- 
part for  Scotland,  and  take  no  rest  till  the  death 
of  Comyn  was  avenged  on  Brace,  and  a  terrible 
punishment  iuflicted  on  his  adherents.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Henry  Percy  having  reached  and 
fortified  Perth,  Bruce,  with  his  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  a 
challenge  to  Pembroke,  whose  sister  was  the  wi- 
dow of  the  red  Comyn,  to  come  out  and  fight  with 
him  on  the  18th  of  Jnne.  Pembroke  returned  for 
answer  that  the  day  was  too  far  spent,  but  that  he 
would  meet  him  on  the  morrow.  Satisfied  with 
this  assurance,  Bruce  retreated  to  the  wood  of 
Methvcn,  where  his  little  army,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Pem- 
broke.   Brace  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  after 
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being  four  timea  unhorsed,  was  at  last  compelled, 
with  about  four  hundred  followers,  to  retreat  into  the 
wilds  of  Athol.  Here  he  and  hid  small  band  for 
some  time  led  the  life  of  outlaws.  Having  received 
intelligence  that  his  youngest  brother  Nigel  had 
arrived  with  his  queen  at  Aberdeen,  he  proceeded 
there;  and,  on  the  advance  of  a  superior  body  of 
the  English,  conducted  them  in  safety  into  the 
mountainous  district  of  Breadalbaue.  The  adven- 
tures through  which,  at  this  period,  the  king  and 
his  followers  passed,  and  the  perils  and  privations 
which  they  endured,  are  more  like  the  incidents  of 
romance  than  the  details  of  history.  The  lord  of 
Loro,  Alexander,  chief  of  the  Macdougalls,  who 
had  married  the  aunt  of  the  red  Comyn,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  Highlanders,  attacked  the  king 
at  Dairy,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  in  a  narrow 
defile,  where  Brace's  cavalry  had  not  room  to  act, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  fighting  to  the  last. 
At  Craigrostan,  on  the  western  side  of  Benlomond, 
is  a  cave,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  hon- 
our of  affording  shelter  to  King  Robert  Brace,  and 
his  followers,  after  his  defeat  by  Macdongall. 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  Bruce  passed  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  a  flock  of  goats ;  and  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  nocturnal  associates  that  he  after- 
wards made  a  law  that  all  goats  should  be  ex- 
empted from  grassmai!  or  rent.  Finding  his  cause 
becoming  every  day  more  desperate,  he  sent  the 
queen  and  her  ladies  to  Kildrummie  castle,  under 
the  charge  of  Nigel  Brace  and  the  earl  of  Athol : 
while  he  himself,  with  his  remainiug  followers, 
amounting  now  only  to  about  two  hundred,  re- 
solved to  force  a  passage  to  Kintyrc,  and  escape 
from  thence  into  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland. 
On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  there 
appeared  no  mode  of  conveyance  across  the  loch. 
After  much  search,  Sir  James  Douglas  discovered 
in  a  creek  a  crazy  little  boat,  by  which  they  safely 
got  across. 

While  engaged  in  the  chase,  a  resource  to  w  hich 
they  were  driven  for  food,  Brace  and  his  party 
accidentally  met  with  Malcolm  earl  of  Lennox,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  king,  who,  pursued  by 
the  English,  had  also  taken  refuge  there.  By  his 
exertions  the  royal  party  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  enabled  to  reach  in  safety 
the  castle  of  Dunavcrty  in  Kintyrc,  "where  they 


were  hospitably  received  by  Angus  of  Isla,  the 
lord  of  Kintyre.  After  a  stay  of  three  days  the 
king  embarked  with  a  few  of  his  most  faithfnl  ad- 
herents, and,  after  weathering  a  dreadful  storm, 
landed  at  the  little  island  of  Rachrine,  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  On 
this  small  island  he  remained  during  the  winter. 

In  his  absence  the  English  monarch  proceeded 
with  unrelenting  cruelty  against  his  adherents  in 
Scotland.  Nigel  Brace,  with  those  chiefs  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  defence  of  Kildrummie  castle, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  were 
hurried  in  chains  to  Berwick,  and  immediately 
hanged.  Many  others  of  noble  rank  shared  a 
similar  fate.  Even  the  female  friends  of  Bruce 
did  not  escape  King  Edward's  fury.  The  queen, 
her  daughter  Marjory,  and  their  attendants,  hav 
iug  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac, 
in  Ross-shire,  were  sacrilegiously  seized  by  tb« 
earl  of  Ross,  and  committed  to  an  English  prison. 
The  two  sisters  of  Bruce  were  also  imprisoned. 
The  conntess  of  Buchan  was  suspended  in  a  cage 
of  wood  and  iron  from  one  of  the  outer  turrets  of 
the  castle  of  Berwick,  in  which  she  remained  fa 
four  years. 

Brace's  estates,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
were  confiscated,  and  he  himself  and  all  his  ad- 
herents were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope's  legate  at  Carlisle.  Of  these  dire  national 
and  personal  misfortunes,  the  king,  in  his  Island- 
retreat,  was  happily  ignorant ;  and  he  had  so 
effectually  concealed  himself,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  was  dead.  On  the  approach  of 
spring,  1307,  Bruce  resolved  to  make  one  more 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  He  set  sail 
for  the  island  of  Arran,  with  thirty-three  galleys 
and  three  hundred  men.  He  next  made  a  descent 
upon  Carrick;  and,  surprising  at  midnight  the 
English  troops  in  his  own  castle  of  Turnbcrry, 
then  held  by  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  he  put  nearly 
the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  now  rav- 
aged the  neighbouring  couutry,  and  levied  the 
rents  of  his  hereditary  lands,  while  many  of  his 
vassals  flocked  to  his  standard. 

Meantime,  au  Euglish  force  of  a  thousand  strong, 
being  raised  in  Northumberland,  advanced  into 
Ayrshire,  and,  unable  to  oppose  it,  Bruce  retired 
into  the  monntainons  districts  of  Carrick.  Percy 
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toon  after  evacuated  Turnberry  castle,  and  re- 
turned to  England.    This  success  was  couuter- 


gcr,  stabbed  their  horses;  and  the  dead  bodies 
formed  a  sort  of  rampart  against  the  others.  At 


balanced  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  king's  brothers,   length,  the  loud  shout  of  the  king's  followers,  ad- 


Thomas  and  Alexander  Bruce,  who,  with  sevon 
hnndred  men,  attempting  a  descent  at  Loch  Ryan, 
in  Galloway,  were  attacked  by  Duncan  Macdow- 
all,  a  Celtic  chief,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieces. 
The  two  brothers  being  taken  prisoners,  were  con- 
veyed to  Carlisle  and  executed. 

While  English  reinforcements  continued  to  pour 
into  Scotland  from  all  quarters,  Bruce,  shut  up  in 
the  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  found  himself  with  only 
sixty  men,  the  remainder  having  deserted  him  in 
the  belief  that  his  cause  was  hopeless.  Beset  on 
every  side  by  the  English,  he  was  also  exposed  to 
danger  from  private  treachery ;  and  his  escapes 
were  often  almost  miraculous.  Among  the  most 
inveterate  of  his  foes  were  the  men  of  Galloway, 
who,  hoping  to  effect  his  destruction  and  that  of 
all  his  followers,  collected  about  two  hundred  men, 
and  accompanied  by  bloodhounds,  came  to  attack 
his  encampment,  which  was  defended  in  the  rear 
by  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
were  steep  and  covered  with  wood.  Bruce  re- 
ceived timely  notice  of  his  dnnger,  and  crossing  the 
stream  at  night,  withdrew  his  men  to  a  swampy 
level  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rivulet,  which 
had  only  one  narrow  ford,  over  which  the  enemy 
must  necessarily  pass.  Commanding  his  soldiers 
to  remain  quiet  and  keep  a  strict  watch,  he  and 
two  followers  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The 
pathway  which  lcd^to  the  ford  could  allow  only 
one  man  at  a  time  to  advance  through  it.  The 
yell  of  a  bloodhound  in  the  distance  told  him  of 
the  approach  of  his  enemies;  and  in  a  short  space 
he  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Gal- 
loway men  on  horseback  ou  the  opposite  bank. 
They  soon  passed  the  ford,  and  one  by  one  began 
to  make  their  appearance  np  the  path  to  the  spot 
where  the  king  stood,  calmly  awaiting  their  com- 
ing. On  first  seeing  them,  he  had  sent  off  his  at- 
tendants to  order  his  soldiers  to  advance  instantly 
to  his  relief.  The  foremost  of  his  foes  rode  boldly 
forward  to  attack  the  solitary  individual  who  was 
thus  hardy  enough  to  dispute  the  passage ;  when 
a  thrust  of  Brucc's  spear  laid  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  next  and  the  next  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  as  each  fell,  Bruce,  with  his  short  dag- 


vancing  to  the  rescue,  with  Sir  Gilbert  dc  la  Have 
at  their  head,  warned  the  enemy  to  retire,  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  fourteen  men.  Bruce  was 
shortly  afterwards  rejoined  by  Sir  James  Douglas, 
but  his  whole  force  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  in 
all  four  hundred  men,  with  which  he  resolved  to 
meet  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  aud  his  old  enemy 
John  of  Lorn,  who,  with  a  superior  army  of  Eng- 
lish cavalry  and  savage  Highlanders,  were  ad- 
vancing against  him.  Being  attacked  by  the 
English  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  men 
Of  Lorn  in  the  rear,  Brace's  little  band  suddenly 
divided  into  small  parties,  and  fled  in  separate 
directions.  Lorn  had  with  him  a  bloodhound 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Bruce  himself,  and 
which  being  now  let  loose,  singled  out  his  master's 
footsteps,  aud  followed  on  his  track  ;  until,  com 
ing  to  a  running  stream,  the  king,  who  was  ac- 
companied only  by  a  single  follower,  plunged  into 
the  water,  aud  turning  with  his  companion  into  the 
adjoining  thicket,  continued  his  retreat  in  safety. 
Having  regained  the  place  agreed  upon  as  the 
rendezvous  of  his  followers,  that  night  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  English  was  surprised  by 
Bruce,  and  upwards  of  a  hnndred  put  to  the 
sword.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  in  consequence  re- 
tired to  Carlisle. 

Bruce  now  ventured  down  upon  the  low  coun- 
try, and  reduced  the  districts  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
Cunningham.  Having  received  a  reinforcement 
from  England,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  again  advanced 
into  Ayrshire  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men. 
principally  cavalry,  and  was  met,  May  10,  1307, 
by  Bruce  at  London  Hill,  with  only  six  hundred 
men,  when  the  English  sustained  a  total  defeat. 
It  was  here  that  Bruce  first  learned  that  great  les- 
son in  warfare,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
efficient  features  of  modern  strategy,  namely,  that 
a  firm  unflinching  infantry,  drawn  up  in  square, 
can  successfully  resist  the  encounter  of  mounted 
troopers;  and  this  secret  it  was  the  more  impor- 
tant for  him  to  know,  as  the  English  excelled  in 
cavalry.  Three  days  after,  Bruce  encountered 
Ralph  Monthermer,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  slaughter.  These  i 
2  D 
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so  animated  the  Scot.-*,  that  they  flocked  from  nil 
quartern  to  the  national  standard. 

Edward  the  First  at  this  time  lay  upon  his 
deathbed  at  Carlisle;  hut,  roused  by  intelligence 
of  the  repeated  victories  gained  by  Bruce,  whom 
he  thought  dead  and  Scotland  totally  subdued,  ho 
summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom  to  as- 
semble; and  hanging  up  his  litter,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  accompanied  his  troops,  above  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  he  mounted  his 
war-horse,  and  attempted  to  lead  his  army  north- 
ward. But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  In 
four  days  he  had  only  advanced  six  miles,  and  he 
expired  at  Burgh-npon-Sands.  an  obscure  village 
on  the  Borders,  July  7,  1307,  in  the  fi9th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  Soth  of  his  reign.  With  his  last 
breath  he  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  and  that  his  skeleton,  after  the  flesh 
had  been  boiled  from  the  boms,  should  be  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  frighten  the  Scots  into 
subjection.  Edward  tho  Second  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  the  dying  requests  of  his  father,  but  he 
iwrformed  neither — the  deceased  monarch  being 
buried,  with  his  heart  entire,  and  his  bones  un- 
boiled, at  Westminster.  The  new  king  inarched 
as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  appointed  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  then 
Hurried  back  to  London. 

Bruce  now  made  an  expedition  into  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
territories  of  Argyle.  and  afterwards  took  the  for- 
tresses of  Inverness,  Forfar,  and  Brechin.  Con- 
ducting his  army  into  Buchan.  the  country  of  the 
Comyns,  he  wasted  the  land  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  nearly  depopulated  the  district.  He  soon 
after  stormed  and  demolished  the  castle  of  Aber- 
deen, which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison.  In 
tho  meantime,  Sir  James  Douglas  was  not  idle. 
For  the  third  time  he  took  his  own  castle  of  Dong- 
las,  and  reduced  the  whole  forest  of  Selkirk,  be- 
sides Douglasdalo  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  subjection 
of  Bruce.  Bruce  and  his  army  next  attacked  and 
defented  the  Ix»rd  of  Lorn  at  the  pass  of  Brandir, 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  gave  up  his  coun- 
try to  plunder.  The  Lord  of  I-orn  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Dunstaflnagc,  was  l>esicged 
in  that  fortress  and  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
he  swore  fealtv  to  the  conqueror 


In  February  130i»,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  met 
in  a  provincial  council  at  Dundee,  and  issued  a 
declaration  that  the  Scottish  nation  had  chosen 
for  their  king  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  through  his 
father  and  grandfather,  ]>ossessed  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  throne;  and  that  they  willingly  did 
homage  to  him  as  their  sovereign.  Edward  the 
Second,  harassed  by  the  dissensions  of  his  nobility, 
found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  truce,  which, 
though  only  of  short  duration,  enabled  Bruce  to 
consolidate  his  power,  and  complete  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  England.  At  the  expiry 
of  the  truce  he  accordingly  advanced  into  Durham, 
laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
giving  up  the  whole  district  to  the  unbridled 
licence  of  the  soldiery.  In  the  same  year,  Edward, 
in  his  turn,  with  an  immense  army,  invaded  Scot- 
land, and  proceeded  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  the 
winter  approaching,  and  finding  that  the  Scots  had 
removed  all  their  provisions  into  the  mouutain 
fastnesses,  he  was  compelled  ingloriously  to  retreat 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  After  this  the  Scots, 
now  inured  to  conquest,  again  and  again  broke 
into  England,  ravaging  the  country,  and  driving 
home  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  enemies.  At 
one  period  Edward  sent  his  favourite  Gaveston, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  but 
that  doughty  commander  was  not  the  most  likely 
person  to  vanquish  Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  hardy 
Scots.  The  town  of  Perth,  one  of  the  chief  garri- 
sons of  the  English  in  Scotland,  was  soon  after- 
wards gallantly  stormed,  the  king  himself  being 
the  first  person  who  scaled  the  walls. 

In  harvest  1312,  Bruce  again  invaded  England; 
and  several  towns,  among  which  were  Hexham 
and  Corbrigg,  were  given  to  the  flames.  Although 
repulsed  in  their  assaults  on  Carlisle  and  Berwick, 
the  Scots  only  consented  to  a  truce  on  tho  imme- 
diate payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  tho 
clergy  and  inhabitants  of  Dnrham,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  The  cas 
tie  of  Linlithgow  was  taken  by  a  countryman, 
named  William  Binnock  or  Binuie,  who,  conceal- 
ing eight  men  in  a  load  of  hay,  with  several  more 
lying  in  ambush  in  the  copscwood  near  the  castle 
gate,  surprised  that  strong  fortress,  and  put  the 
whole  of  the  English  to  the  sword.  The  strong 
border  fortress  of  Roxburgh  was  also  captured  bv 
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Sir  James  Douglas,  and,  about  the  same  time,  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  which,  from  its  situation,  was 
considered  nearly  impregnable,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Randolph,  the  son  of  Isabel  Bruce,  the  king's 
sister  In  the  same  year,  nearly  all  the  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  were  taken,  oue  after  another,  by  the 

flu  ..J- 

oeots. 

Bruce  himself  had  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which,  after  having  expelled  the 
powerful  sept  of  the  Macdowalls,  his  inveterate 
enemies,  he  reduced  to  his  sway.  On  his  return 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he  found  that  his 
brother,  Edward  Brace,  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  held  by  Sir 
Philip  Mowbray  for  the  English.  Mowbray  gal- 
lantly defended  it  for  some  time,  but  as  the  garri- 
son began  to  suffer  from  famine,  he  prevailed  on 
Edward  Bruce  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  surrender  the  castle,  if  it  was  not 
relieved  by  an  English  army  before  the  24th  of 
June  in  the  ensuing  year.  This  agreement  the 
king  of  Scotland  heard  of  with  displeasure;  never- 
theless, as  the  honour  of  his  brother  was  pledged, 
he  resolved  to  abide  by  it.  King  Edward,  on  his 
part,  roused  himself  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  reconciled  himself  for  the  time 
to  his  nobles,  and  summoned  all  his  barons  and 
fiefs,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ireland  and 
Wales,  to  aid  him  with  all  their  followers;  and  he 
appointed  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  be 
the  rendezvous  of  the  forces,  on  the  11th  June. 
The  troops  collected  there  that  day  amounted,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  to  a  hundred  thonsand  men, 
the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  army  that 
had  ever  advanced  against  Scotland.  Of  these  forty 
thousand  were  cavalry,  three  thousand  of  whom 
were  armed,  from  head  to  foot,  In  plate  and  mail. 
To  this  force  Bruce  conld  only  oppose  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men ;  but  these  were  hardy,  brave, 
and  experienced  troops,  led  by  the  first  warrior  of  his 
age,  and  all  burning  to  avenge  the  wrongB  of  their 
conntry.  The  camp-followers,  baggage-drivers, 
sutlers,  &c,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
more;  and  these,  though  useless  in  the  field  of 
battle,  were  destined  to  perform  a  signal  service  in 
the  approaching  struggle.  Bruce  jndicioualy  chose 
his  ground  at  Bannockburn,  within  four  miles  of  | 


Stirling.  On  his  left,  where  the  ground  was  bare 
and  open,  and  favourable  for  the  movements  of 
cavalry,  he  caused  parallel  rows  of  pits  to  be  dug, 
each  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  about  three  feet 
deep,  which,  after  having  sharp-jointed  stakes 
placed  in  them,  were  carefully  covered  over  with 
sod.  His  brother  Edward  Bruce,  his  nephew 
Randolph,  carl  of  Moray,  Walter,  the  high  stew- 
ard of  Scotland,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  principal  divisions.  The  king  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  reserve,  consisting 
chiefly  of  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick  and  the  men 
of  Argyle,  Kintyre,  and  the  Isles.  The  battle  of 
Bannockburn  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  June  1314. 

At  the  moment  when  the  English,  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  Brace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve, 
seconded  by  the  divisions  under  Edward  Bruce, 
Randolph,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  were,  through- 
out their  whole  line,  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
waggoners,  sumptcr-boys,  and  followers  of  the 
camp,  having  formed  themselves  into  squadrons, 
with  sheets,  blankets,  &c,  fixed  upon  poles,  to  look 
like  military  banners,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  Gillieshill,  and  at  once  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  already  dispirited  Eng- 
lish, supposing  them  to  be  a  fresh  army  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Thirty  thousaud 
English  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  ;  and  among 
them  were  two  hundred  knights  and  seven  hundred 
esquires.  Twenty-seven  of  the  noblest  barons  of 
England  were  laid  with  their  bnnners  in  the  dust.  I 
The  young  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  brave  Sir  Giles 
d'Argentine,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  Sir  Edward 
Mauley,  seneschal  of  England,  were  among  the 
slain.  King  Edward  himself  only  escaped  by  the 
flectness  of  his  horse.  So  great  was  tho  moral  ef- 
fect of  this  memorable  victory,  that,  according  to 
Walsinghatu,  a  contemporary  English  historian,  at 
this  time  a  hundred  of  his  countrymen  would  have 
fled  from  before  the  face  of  two  or  three  Scotsmen. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  the  castle  of  Stirling 
surrendered,  and  Sir  Philip  Mowbray  entered  into 
the  service  of  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Hereford, 
escaping  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  was  retained  a 
prisoner  by  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,  who  held  it  for 
the  English  king,  but  who,  changing  sides  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  received  a  grant  of  lands  and  became 
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the  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton.  For 
the  carl  of  Hereford,  the  wife,  sister,  and  danghtcr 
of  Brace,  with  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
yonng  earl  of  Mar,  w  ere  exchanged  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  restored  to  their  country.  Three  times 
within  the  same  year  did  the  victorious  Scots 
invade  England,  ravaging  the  districts  through 
which  they  passed,  and  returning  home  laden 
with  spoil. 

The  Irish  of  Ulster  having  solicited  aid  from  the 
king  of  Scots,  Edward  Bruce  passed  over  to  that 
country,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  king 
himself,  who,  after  defeating  the  Anglo-Irish,  under 
the  baron  of  Clare,  returned  home  in  safety, 
leaving  his  brother  to  pursue  his  projects  of  con- 
quest, till  hi3  defeat  and  death  in  the  battle  at 
Dundalk  in  1318.  In  the  meantime,  the  war  with 
England  was  renewed,  but  the  events  connected 
with  it  belong  rather  to  history  than  to  the  personal 
details  of  Bruce's  life.  Baffled  in  all  his  attempts 
against  the  Scots,  Edward  the  Second  procured 
from  the  Rope,  John  the  Twenty-second,  a  bull, 
commanding  a  truce  for  two  years  between  Scotland 
and  England.  Two  cardinals  were  intrusted  with 
this  mission,  and  they  also  received  private  author- 
ity from  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  whomsoever  else  they  thought  fit, 
if  necessary.  The  cardinals,  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  sent  two  messengers  into  Scotland,  to 
convey  the  apostolic  mandate.  Bruce  listeued  with 
attention  to  the  Pope's  message ;  but  when  the 
letters  sealed  and  addressed  "  Robert  Bruce,  j 
Governor  of  Scotland,"  were  presented  to  him,  he 
firmly  but  respectfully  declined  to  receive  them. 
"These  epistles,"  Jic  said,  "I  may  not  open  or 
read.  Among  my  barons  there  arc  many  of  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  some  of  them  may 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  Scotland. 
These  letters  may  possibly  be  intended  for  one  of 
them— they  cannot  be  for  me,  for  I  am  King  of 
Scotland!"  The  nuncios  attempted  to  excuse  the 
omission,  by  saying,  that  "  the  Holy  Church  was 
not  wont,  during  the  dependence  of  a  controversy, 
to  say  or  do  aught  which  might  prejudice  the 
claims  of  cither  contending  party."  The  reply  of 
the  king,  the  nuncios,  with  all  their  sophistry, 
found  it  impossible  to  answer.  "  Since  then,"  said 
he,  "my  spiritual  father  and  my  holy  mother 


would  not  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  adversary  by 
bestowiug  on  me  the  title  of  king  during  the 
dependence  of  the  controversy,  they  ought  not  to 
have  prejudiced  my  cause  by  withdrawing  that 
title  from  me.  It  seems  that  my  parents  are 
partial  to  their  English  son  !  Had  you,"  he  added 
with  dignity,  "  presumed  to  present  letters  with 
such  an  address  to  any  other  sovereign  prince,  you 
might  perhaps  have  been  answered  more  harshly  ; 
bnt  I  reverence  yon  as  the  messengers  of  the  Holy 
See."  The  disappointed  nuncios  returned  to  Eng- 
land, upon  which  the  cardinals  sent  a  priest, 
named  Adam  Newton,  to  Scotland,  to  proclaim 
the  papal  truce.  He  found  Bruce  encamped  with 
his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus.  preparing 
for  the  assanlt  of  Berwick,  which  still  remained  in 
possession  of  the  English.  On  demanding  to  sec 
the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  give  what  letters  he 
had  to  the  king's  seneschal,  who  would  deliver 
them  to  his  master.  These,  addressed  as  before, 
were  instantly  returned  to  him  unopened,  with  a 
message  from  Bruce  that  "  he  would  listen  to  no 
bulls  until  he  was  treated  as  king  of  Scotland,  and 
had  made  himself  master  of  Berwick."  The  monk 
was  refused  a  safe  conduct  home,  and,  on  the  road 
to  Berwick,  he  was  attacked  by  four  outlaws,  who 
tore  and  scattered  to  the  winds  his  papers  ann 
credentials,  plundered  him  of  his  bull  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  clothes,  and  left  him  to  find  his 
way  as  best  he  could. 

Berwick  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  Bruce's 
hands,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1318,  the  Scottish 
army  invaded  England  by  Northumberland,  and 
took  several  castles,  retnming  home,  "driving 
their  prisoners  like  flocks  of  sheep  before  them." 
Resolved  to  recover  Berwick,  Edward  the  Second, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1319,  invested  that  town  by 
land  and  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his  attacks. 
Douglas,  to  create  a  diversion,  invaded  England, 
and  September  20,  defeated  a  large  army  of  priests 
and  rustics  under  the  archbishop  of  York,  at 
M  it  ton  on  the  river  Swale.  Ou  account  of  the 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  fell  in  this  battle, 
it  b  known  in  history  as  "  the  Chapter  of  Mitton." 
The  siege  of  Berwick  was  in  consequence  raised ; 
and  the  English  king  attempted  in  vain  to  inter- 
cept the  Scottish  army  on  their  homeward  march. 
Bruce  having  been,  at  the  instigation  of  Edward. 
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excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  April  6,  1320,  transmitted  a  spirited 
manifesto  to  his  holiness,  which  caused  him  to 
recommend  to  Edward  pacific  measures,  to  which 
that  ill-fated  monarch  would  not  hearken.  He  led 
a  great  army  into  Scotland  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
but  Bruce  having  laid  waste  the  whole  country  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  his  soldiers  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  want  of  provisions.  A  solitary  lame 
bull,  which  they  picked  up  at  Tranent,  was  all  the 
prey  that  they  could  secure  in  their  march.  "  la 
that  all  ye  have  got?"  said  the  earl  de  Warenne 
to  the  foragers  as  he  eyed  the  sorry  animal :  "  By 
my  faith,  I  never  saw  beef  so  dear!"  Edward  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  on  their  way  back  to 
England,  his  half-famished  soldiers  in  revenge 
burned  the  monasteries  of  Dryburgh  and  Melrose; 
after  plundering  the  shrines,  and  murdering  the 
monks. 

Bruce  himself,  subsequently,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  invaded  England,  and  after  besieging  Nor- 
ham  ca*tle,  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Bilaud 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  A  truce  was  in  consequence 
ratified  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick, 
June  7,  1323.  to  last  for  thirteen  years.  Bruce 
was  now  anxions  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  and 
accordingly  despatched  Randolph  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose,  when  his  holiness  agreed  not  to  renew 
nis  former  censures.  In  1327,  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Third  to  the  English  throne,  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  kingdoms  almost  imme- 
diately recommenced ;  but  the  Scots  being  again 
victorious,  the  English  government  were  at  last 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  per- 
manent peace.  After  several  meetings  of  the 
commissioners  of  both  countries,  the  treaty  was 
finally  ratified  in  a  parliament  held  at  Northamp- 
ton, March  4, 1828 ;  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Bruce's  title  to  the  throne,  and  the 
marriage  of  Joanna,  sister  of  the  king  of  Englaud, 
to  David,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Scots. 
Bruce's  glorious  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
This  last  act  was  a  fitting  consummation  of  his 
labours.  He  had  achieved  liberty,  independence, 
and  peace  for  his  country,  the  three  greatest  bless- 
ings he  could  bequeath  to  it,  and  he  now  prepared 
to  depart  in  peace.   The  hardships  and  sufferings 


which  he  had  endured  had  reduced  his  once  strong 
constitution,  and  he  became  sorely  afflicted  with  a 
disease  in  his  blood,  called  a  leprosy,  which 
brought  on  premature  old  age.  The  last  two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  seclu- 
siou,  in  a  castle  at  Cardross,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
principally  to  the  building  of  ships,  and  to  aquatic 
and  fishing  excursions,  hawking,  and  other  sports. 
He  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  kind  and 
courteous  to  all  who  approached  him.  It  is  also 
known  that,  among  other  animals,  he  kept  a  tame 
lion  beside  him,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  calmness 
and  resignation.  The  only  thought  that  troubled 
him  in  his  dying  honrs  was,  that  he  was  still  under 
the  excommunication  of  the  church  ;  aud  to  make 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  he  commissioned 
Sir  James  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  Palestine, 
and  bury  it  in  the  holy  city.  This  great  monarch, 
unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
expired  June  7,  1329,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age, 
and  23d  of  his  reign.    His  heart  was  extracted 


Seal  ot  King  Hobcrt  Bruce. 

and  embalmed,  and  delivered  over  to  Douglas, 
who  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  Bruce,  with  the  body 
of  its  devoted  champion,  was  brought  home,  aud 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose.  Bruce's  body 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dunfermline, 
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where,  in  the  year  1818,  in  clearing  the  founda- 
tion* for  a  third  church  on  the  same  spot,  his  bones 
were  discovered.  King  Robert  the  Brace  was 
twice  married ;  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dou- 
nld,  tenth  earl  of  Mar,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  Marjory,  the  wife  of  Walter  the  high 
steward,  whose  son  was  afterwards  Robert  the  Se- 
cond; and,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Aymer  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  had 
David,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  crowned  king  of  Ireland, 
was  the  brother  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  com- 
panion in  many  of  his  exploits.  In  1808  he  was 
sent  by  his  brother,  with  a  considerable  force, 
into  Galloway,  to  reduce  that  country  to  subjec- 
tion. He  took  and  dismantled  several  castles  and 
strongholds  held  by  the  enemy;  defeated  the 
English  twice,  once  under  Sir  Ingrain  de  Umfra- 
ville,  and  again  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and. 
alter  encountering  and  dispersing  a  numerous  army 
of  the  inhabitants  uuder  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and 
Sir  Roland,  a  Galwegian  chief,  he  made  himself 
lord  of  Galloway.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  contention  of  that  eventful 
period.  In  1318,  after  having  besieged  for  a  long 
time  the  strong  castle  of  Stirling  in  valu,  he  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray, 
the  English  governor,  that  the  castle  should  be 
surrendered,  if  not  relieved  by  Edward  the  Second 
before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the 
ensuing  midsummer.  This  agreement  led  to  the 
decisive  victory  of  Rannockburn,  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  and,  with  the  sub- 
sequent successes  of  the  Scots,  induced  the  Irish 
to  solicit  their  aid  against  their  English  oppressors. 
In  1816  a  number  of  the  chieftains  of  Ulster  and 
others  made  an  oiler  of  the  crown  of  Ireland  to 
Edward  Bruce,  on  condition  of  his  assisting  them 
in  expelling  the  English  from  the  island.  Ed- 
ward, though  deficient  in  the  coolness  and  sagacity 
that  distinguished  hU  brother,  possessed  a  chival- 
ric  bearing,  and  a  dashing  inqwtuous  valour,  w  hich 
was  not  exceeded  by  any  warrior  of  his  time. 
"This  Edward,"  says  Barbour,  "was  a  noble 
knight,  of  joyous  and  delightful  manners,  but  out- 
rageously hardy  m  his  enterprises,  and  so  bold  in 
^  lint  he  undertook,  that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  superiority  of  numbers,  as  he  had  gained 


|  such  renowu  amongst  his  peers,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed very  commonly  to  conquer  a  multitude 
of  the  enemy  with  a  handful  of  his  owu  men." 
He  w  as  of  a  fierce  disposition,  restlessly  ambitious, 
and  fond  of  dangerous  enterprises.  In  many 
point*,  both  of  his  character  and  life,  making  due 
allowance,  of  course,  for  the  difference  of  times,  he 
strongly  resembled  Joachim  Mnrat,  king  of  Naples. 
Eagerly  embracing  the  offer,  Edward  Bruce  em- 
barked at  Ayr,  in  May  1315,  and  landed  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  ID OBth,  near  Carrickfergus,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army  of  six  thousand  men;  having 
with  him  as  leaders,  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  Sir 
John  Soul  is,  Sir  John  Stewart,  Sir  Fergus  of  Ar- 
drossnn,  and  other  knights.  No  sooner  had  he 
found  a  footing  in  Ireland,  than  he  attacked  the 
English  wherever  he  met  them  ;  and  in  spite  of 
their  superior  numbers,  was  always  victorious.  I  le 
•soon  made  himself  master  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  -  |j 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  May  2,  1310. 
His  small  army  being  much  reduced  by  the  con- 
stant fighting  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  received 
an  accession  of  force  from  his  brother ;  and  in  the 
spriug  of  1817,  King  Robert  himself  arrived  in 
Ireland  with  reinforcements.  After  gaining  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Anglo-Irish  army  near  Carrickfergus. 
and  penetrating  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
country.  King  Robert,  from  the  vast  superiority  of 
number*  of  the  English,  and  the  fickleness  and 
treachery  of  the  Irish,  soon  became  convinced  that 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Irelaud  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  to  Scotland.  Edward  Bruce, 
on  his  |Mirt,  remained  in  Ulster,  resolved  to  main- 
tain with  his  sword  the  precarious  crown  he  had 
wou.  Bnt  his  life  and  conquests  were  terminated 
at  once  hy  the  futal  battle  of  Dundalk,  October  6, 
1317.  The  Scottish  prince,  with  ouly  two  thou- 
sand men,  resolved  to  encounter  the  English  army, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  troops. 
On  this  occasion  the  Irish  deserted  their  Scots  al- 
lies, and  retreated  to  a  neighbouring  eminence; 
and  the  English,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
gaiued  a  complete  victory.  Edward  Bruce  was 
killed  iu  an  early  part  of  the  bnttle.  He  had  been 
singled  out  by  an  Engli.-h  knight  named  John 
Maupas,  who,  after  a  desperate  baud  to  hand 
combat,  slew  him,  but  uot  before  he  had  himself 
received  his  death- wound.    At  the  close  of  the 
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Dattle,  the  bodies  of  ihc  two  champions  were  found 
lying  stretched  upon  each  other  as  they  had  fall- 
en. The  English  leaders  ungenerously  mangled 
and  divided  the  body  of  Edward  Bruce  into  four 
quarters,  and  preserved  the  hend  in  salt  in  a  little 
kit  or  barrel,  to  be  sent  as  an  appropriate  present 
to  the  king  of  England.  But,  according  to  Bar- 
bour, the  body  thus  ignominiously  treated  was 
that  of  Gilbert  Harper,  a  yeoman  belonging  to 
Edward  Brace's  household,  whose  intrepidity  on 
a  former  occasiou  had  saved  the  Scots  army  on 
being  surprised  at  Carrickfcrgtts ;  and  who,  by  a 
customary  practice  of  those  days,  wore  the  armour 
and  surcoat  of  the  king,  his  master,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  whilst  Edward  Brace  himself  was  plainly 
dressed,  and  without  any  ornament  or  indication 
of  his  rank.  The  small  remnant  of  the  Scottish 
army,  under  the  command  of  John  Thomson, 
leader  of  the  men  of  Carrick,  retreated  to  Car- 
rickfergus,  whence  they  embarked  for  Scotland. 

From  the  Braces  of  Clackmannan,  whose  direct  male  line 
bewame  extinct  in  July  1772,  most  of  the  families  of  the 
name  in  Scotland  trace  their  descent.  The  progenitor  of 
that  bouse  was  Sir  Robert  Brace,  who  obtained  from  King 
David  the  Second  a  charter, — granted  to  his  "  beloved  and 
faithful  coosin,"  delecto  et  fideli  consangnineo  suo  Roberto 
Brais,— of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Clackmannan,  dated  9th 
December  13.19.  By  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Rosythe,  he  had  a  numer- 
ous issue.  He  died  about  1390.  Sir  Robert,  his  eldest  son, 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Scrimgeour  of  Dudhope,  an- 
cestor of  tho  earls  of  Dundee,  and  had  two  sons.  The  elder 
carried  on  the  line  of  the  family.  Thomas,  the  younger,  was 
the  pn^enitor  of  the  Braces  of  Kennet  near  Clackmannan, 
which  family  having  terminated  in  a  female,  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  the  sixth  Brace  of  Kennet,  by  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Kinninmount  of  that  ilk  in  Fifeshire,  she  married,  in 
1668,  Archibald  Bruce,  w>n  of  David  Bruce  of  Green,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  David  Bruce,  the  sixth  baron  of  Clackman- 
nan. Robert  Bruce,  great- grandson  of  this  Archibald,  wan 
father  of  David  Brace,  from  whom  the  family  of  Kennet  arc 
descended,  one  of  whom,  Robert,  was  a  lord  of  session,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Kennet.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Brace  of  Kennet,  by  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Robert,  fourth 
I/>rd  Burleigh.  He  passed  advocate  16th  January  1743,  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  law  of  natnre  and  nations  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  22d  June  1759;  in  the  following 
year  he  was  constituted  sheriff  depute  of  the  counties  of  Stir- 
ting  and  Clackmannan,  and  4tb  July,  1764,  was  promoted  to 
the  bench,  and  took  his  seat  as  Urd  Kennet.  On  the  16th 
November  17G9  he  became  •  lord  of  justiciary.  He  died  at 
Kennet  8th  April  1786.  Through  Lord  Kennet's  mother  the 
laird  of  Kennet  claims  the  barony  of  Burleigh.  [See  Bai.- 
Kut'8  or  BmLEloH.  I-ord,  ante,  p.  211.  Tbo  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Bruce  of  Gartlet,  second  son  of  the  above  Robert,  and 
brother  of  David  Brace  of  Kennet,  was  an  eminent  divine. 
His  lias  is  now  represented  (1856)  by  William  Downing 
,  F.S.A.  of  Lincoln's  Ir.n.  barrister-nt-law 


Sir  David  Brace,  the  sixth  baron  of  Clackmannan,  was 
father  of  Sir  Edward  Bruce  of  Kiidoas,  whose  grandson, 
Edward  Brace,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  was  created  in  1G02 
Ixird  Bruce  of  Kinloss.  Thomas  Brace,  the  grandson  of  the 
latter,  was,  in  1638,  created  earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland,  and 
made  a  baron  of  England  by  the  title  of  Lord  Bruce  ol 
Whorlton.  [See  Euiis,  earl  of.]  From  Sir  George  Brace  ot 
Csrnock,  younger  brother  of  the  first  lord  Brace  of  Kinloits, 
tlie  present  earl  of  Elgin  is  descended  in  a  direct  male  line. 

Henry  Brace,  tho  fifteenth  and  last  baron  of  Clackmannan, 
chief  of  the  Braces,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der Bruce,  Esq.,  of  the  family  of  Newton,  by  whom  he  ha.l 
two  daughters,  who  both  died  in  infancy.  His  own  death 
look  place  in  1772.  His  widow  died  in  179G,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-five.  In  August  1787  she  was  visited 
by  the  poet  Burns,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  Adair,  (after- 
wards Dr.  Adair  of  Harrowgatc.)  who.  in  his  account  of  the 
excursion,  says,  "  A  visit  to  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  a 
lady  above  ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  race  which 
gave  the  Scottish  throne  its  brightest  ornament,  interested 
the  poet's  feelings  powerfully.  This  venerable  dame,  with 
characteristic  dignity,  informed  me,  on  my  observing  that  1 
believed  she  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Robert  Bruce, 
that  Robert  Brace  was  sprang  from  her  family.  Though 
almost  deprived  of  speech  by  a  paralytic  affection,  she  pre- 
served her  hospitality  and  urbanity.  She  was  in  possession 
of  the  hero's  helmet  and  two-handed  sword,  with  which  she 
conferred  on  Burns  and  myself  the  honour  of  knighthood,  re- 
marking that  she  had  a  better  right  to  confer  that  title  than 
tome  people."  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  to  the  earl  of 
Elgin,  the  representative  of  her  family,  and  chief  of  the  bonne 
of  Brace,  the  sword  and  wh.it  was  said  to  have  been  tin 
helmet  of  Bruce  above  spoken  of.  They  were  long  preserved  in 
the  tower  or  keep  of  Clackmannan,  (the  remains  of  a  castle  of 
King  Robert  Bmee,)  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Grose's 
1  Antiquities  of  Scotland,'  and  are  now  at  Bro»mhall  in  Fife- 
shire,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Elgin. 

Sir  Alexander  Brace  of  Alrlh,  in  tho  county  of  Stirling, 
lineally  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Brace,  knight  of  Clack- 
mannan, married  Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lird 
Livingston,  and  had  several  sons.  Sir  John  Brace,  the  eldest 
•on,  was  ancestor  of  the  Braces  of  Airth,  represented  by 
Brace  of  Stenhouso  in  Stirlingshire,  whose  ancestor  was 
created  a  hamnet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1629. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  the  second  son,  whose  life  is  sub- 
sequently given,  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Braces  of  Kin- 
nainl.  and  also  of  the  Braces  of  Downhill,  in  the  county  of 
Undondcrry,  Ireland,  on  which  latter  family  a  baronetcy 
w™  conferred  in  1804. 

Thomas  Bruce,  another  son,  was  ancestor  of  Robert,  Vis- 
count do  Bruce  of  Paris. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Bruce  of 
Blairhall,  Fifeshire,  by  his  wife,  Alison,  daughter 
of  William  Reid  of  Aikenhcnd,  county  of  Clack- 
mannan, sister  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Orkney,  was 
bora  about  the  year  1549.  He  was  educated 
for  the  law,  and  soou  after  being  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  commissary  court  at  Ed- 
inburgh, in  the  room  of  Robert,  dean  of  Aberdeen, 
who  bad  been  also  a  lord  of  session,  and  was  su- 
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perseded  in  January  1576,  on  accuunt  of  his  "  in-    with  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  intercede  for  the  earl  of 


hahilitic."  From  the  Pitmedden  manuscript  in 
the  Advocates'  Library  we  learn,  that  on  the  14th 
of  July  15K4,  Bruce  apj>cared  before  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  and  declared,  that  though 
nominated  commissary  of  Edinburgh  in  the  place 
of  the  dean  of  Aberdeen,  he  would  take  no  benefit 
therefrom  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sym, 
also  one  of  the  commissaries,  but  that  all  fees  and 
profits  of  the  place  should  accrue  to  the  lords  of 
session.  On  the  27th  July  1583  he  was  made 
tommendator  of  Kinloss,  nnder  a  reservation  of 
the  liferent  of  Walter,  the  abbot  of  Kinloss.  About 
the  same  time  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  depute* 
of  the  lord  justice  general  of  Scotland.  In  1587, 
when  the  General  Assembly  sent  commissioners 
to  parliament  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  Tul- 
chan  bishops  from  the  legislature,  Bruce  energeti- 
cally defended  the  prelates,  vindicating  their  right 
to  sit  and  vote  for  the  church ;  and  addressing 
himself  directly  to  the  king,  who  tvas  present,  he 
complained  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  having 
shut  them  forth  of  their  places  in  the  church,  now 
wanted  to  exclude  them  from  their  places  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  was  In- 
terrupted in  his  reply  by  the  king,  who  ordered 
them  to  present  their  petition  in  proper  form  to 
the  lords  of  the  articles.  When  it  came  before 
the  latter  it  was  rejected  without  observation.  In 
1594  Bruce  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  complain  of  the  harbour  afforded  to 
the  carl  of  Both  well  in  her  dominions,  when,  ra- 
ther than  deliver  him  np,  she  commanded  the  earl 
to  depart  the  realm  of  England.  In  1597  Brace 
was  named  one  of  the  parliamentary  overseers  of 
a  taxation  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
at  that  time  granted  to  James  the  Sixth,  for 
11  Rciking  out  ambassadors  and  other  wechty  af- 
fairs ;"  and  on  2d  December  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  In  the  sub- 
sequent year  he  was  again  sent  to  England,  to 
obtain  the  queen's  recognition  of  James  as  her 
successor  to  the  English  throne.  Although  he 
failed  in  the  object  of  his  embassy,  his  skill  and 
address  enabled  him  to  secure  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  to  his  sovereign's  interest.  In  1C01 
he  was  for  the  third  time  despatched  to  England 


Essex,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  exe- 
cution of  that  unhappy  nobleman.  Not  wishing, 
however,  to  appear  before  Elizabeth  without  an 
object,  the  ambassadors  adroitly  converted  their 
message  into  one  of  congratulation  to  the  queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy  in  which  Essex 
had  been  engaged.  On  this  occasion  Bruce  did 
not  neglect  his  master's  cause,  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  establish  a  correspondence  between 
James  and  Cecil,  which  contributed  materially  to 
James's  peaceable  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bruce  of  Kin- 
loss.  Two  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  King 
James  to  England,  and  March  3,  1603,  was  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  king's  council.  Shortly 
after  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  as  one  of  the  lords  of  session. 
He  died  January  14,  1611,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel,  in  Chan- 
cery Lane.  London,  where  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  with  his  effigies  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  in  his  robes  as  master  of  the  rolls,  an  en- 
graving of  which  is  inserted  in  Pinkertou's  Gallery 
of  Scottish  Portraits,  vol.  i.  He  had  married 
Magdalene,  dnnghter  of  Sir  Alexander  Clerk  of 
Balbimie,  in  Fife,  some  time  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Through  one  of  his  sons  he  was  ancestor  of  the 
noble  house  of  Aylesbury  in  the  British  peerage, 
and  through  the  other  of  that  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine in  Scotland.  The  mule  lines  of  both 
houses  are  now  extinct.  [See  Elgin,  earl  of.j 
The  daughter  was  the  wife  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  King  James,  with 
his  own  hands,  gave  ten  thousand  pounds  as  her 
marriage  portiou. 

BRUCE,  Rouert,  a  distinguished  minister  and 
a  principal  leader  of  the  church  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  was  born,  some  ac- 
counts say  iu  1554,  and  others  in  1556,  but  ac- 
cording to  Wotlrow,  about  1559.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Alexander  Bruce  of  Airth,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  by  Janet,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander fifth  Lord  Livingstone,  and  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  second  carl  of  Morton.  By  descent,  he  was 
a  collateral  relation  of  his  great  namesake  King 
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Robert  the  Bruce,  while  James  Bruce  the  Abys- 
sinian traveller,  was  his  descendant  in  the  sixth 
generation.  His  father,  a  rude  and  powerful  baron, 
w  as  occasionally  engaged  in  feuds  with  his  neigh  - 
hours,  like  others  of  his  class,  and  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  Bin-el's  Diary  (p.  13.)  that  on  the  24th 
November  1567,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the  laird 
of  Aiith  and  the  laird  of  Wemyss  met  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  when  they  and  their  follow- 
ers fought  a  bloody  skirmish,  many  being  wounded 
on  both  sides,  with  'shot  of  pistol.'  The  eldest 
son,  as  he  was  to  inherit  the  family  property,  was 
educated  at  homp,  but  the  second  son,  being  de- 
signed for  the  law,  after  attending  a  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
sent  to  F'uris,  where  and  at  the  uuiversily  of  Lou- 
vain  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  studied  humanity 
and  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  He 
completed  his  education  at  the  uuiversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  conducted  for  some  time  his  father's  af- 
fairs before  the  court  of  session,  as  well  as  man- 
jged  such  business  as  was  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  '  His  reputation,'  says 
Wodrow,  '  for  knowledge  in  law  and  practice  was 
so  much  daily  advancing  (hat  a  design  was  formed 
to  make  him  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice;  and  with  this  view  his  father  provided 
him  in  the  lands  and  barony  of  Kiunaird.'  It  is 
stated  that  the  corrupt  system  of  those  days,  which 
extended  even  to  the  court  of  session,  enabled  his 
father  to  secure  for  him  a  judgeship  by  patent. 
He  preferred  however  to  enter  the  ministry,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  aud  in  particular 
of  his  mother,  who  only  consented,  after  his  father 
had  given  his  reluctant  permission,  on  condition 
that  he  relinquished  the  estate  of  Klnnaird,  in 
which  he  had  been  infeft.  '  That,'  he  says,  •  I  did 
willinglie ;  cast  my  clothes  from  me,  my  vaine  and 
glorious  apparcll ;  sent  my  horse  to  the  faire,  and 
emptied  my  hands  of  all  impediments.'  [Colder- 
voodt  tlutory  of  the  Kirk  of  .Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p. 
636.]  In  October  1583,  he  went  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  to  study  theology  under  Andrew 
Melville,  then  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New 
College,  and  continued  there  till  1587.  He  said  to 
Mr.  James  Melville,  one  day  while  walking  with 
him  in  the  fields,  '  that  ere  he  cast  himself  again  in 
that  torment  of  conscience  which  was  laved  on  him 


for  resisting  the  calling  of  God  to  the  studie  of 
theologic  and  ministrie,  he  had  rather  goe  through 
a  fire  of  brimstone  half  a  mile  long.'  [find.  p.  19.] 
In  the  beginning  of  February  1584.  Andrew 
Melville  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  secret 
council  at  Edinburgh,  for  using  certain  expressions 
in  a  fast-day  sermon,  which  were  held  to  be  se- 
ditious. On  his  appearance  he  denied  the  charge, 
declined  the  authority  of  any  civil  court  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  appealed  to  a  triul  at  St.  Andrew's 
by  his  brethren,  and  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. The  university  sent  Mr.  Bruce,  theu 
a  student  in  theology,  and  Mr.  Robert  Wilkic, 
with  an  attestation  signed  by  thirty  of  that  body, 
declaring  his  innoceuce.  To  avoid  imprisonment, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  England ;  but 
in  April  1586  was  permitted  to  return  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  while  Brnce  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
his  lectures  as  theological  professor,  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  no  small  portion  of  his  indomitable 
spirit.  In  June  1587,  he  accompauied  Melville  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  the  2Jth  of  that  month,  aud  of  which  Melville 
was  elected  moderator,  he  w  as  chosen  one  of  the 
assessors.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  present  the  acts  and  petitions  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  king  and  parliament.  By  Mel- 
ville he  was  recommended  as  a  fit  person  to  suc- 
ceed the  deceased  Mr.  James  Lnwson,  the  succes- 
sor of  John  Knox,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  accordingly  chosen  by  the  Assem- 
bly, but  at  first  declined  to  accept  the  charge, 
promising,  however,  to  preach  till  the  next  Synod, 
as  he  preferred  rather  to  go  to  St.  Andrews,  whore 
he  had  a  call,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  I  had  no  will  of 
the  court,  for  I  knew  weill  that  the  court  and  we 
could  never  agree."  A  deputation  was,  however, 
soon  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  to  invite  him  back  to 
Edinburgh.  A  few  weeks  after  his  return,  being 
present  at  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  one 
Of  the  miuisters  employed  in  the  service  desired 
Mr.  Bruce  to  sit  beside  him,  and  after  having  dis- 
pensed the  ordinance  in  part,  left  the  church,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Brace  to  servo  the  rest  of 
the  tables.  Imagining  the  minister  to  have  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  being  pressed  by  many  in 
the  congregation  to  undertake  the  service,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  remainder  of  the  dispensation.  He 
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afterwards  accepted  tlm  charge,  but  would  never  |  sisted  chiefly  of  the  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and 

Huntly,  the  murderer  of  the  "botmla  earl  of  Mo- 
ray," and  their  followers,  with  whom  the  turbu- 
lent earl  of  Bothwell,  although  a  protestant,  had 
joined  for  his  own  purposes.  The  party  of  the 
church  included  those  lords  who  had  been  banished 
for  the  raid  of  Ruthven,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  carry  off  the  king,  many  of  whom  had  acted  in 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  now  depended 
for  support  on  the  English  court.  The  court  party, 
with  the  king  himself  at  its  head,  was  composed 
of  the  secret  favourers  of  episcopacy,  the  titular 
bishops,  and  the  immediate  servants  of  the  crown. 
The  commission  of  the  church,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce 
was  a  principal  member,  was  appointed  at  this 
time  to  meet  weekly,  and  the  popish  party  were 
prosecuted  throughout  the  kingdom  by  a  regularly 
organized  body,  with  the  utmost  severity. 

On  the  17th  February  1589,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land transmitted  to  King  James  intelligence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  popish  lords, 
abetted  by  Spain.  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Bothwell, 
who  were  then  at  court,  were  immediately  impri- 
soned. They  soon  found  means  of  gaining  the 
king's  pardon,  but  the  chnrch  iusisted  on  their 
public  repentance,  before  being  admitted  to  favour 
again. 

On  the  22d  October  of  the  same  year,  King 
James  sailed  to  Norway,  to  marry  his  queen,  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture he  constituted  Bruce,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained feelings  of  blended  respect  and  fear,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  and  desired  him  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  council,  in  his  absence,  pro- 
fessing that  he  had  more  confidence  in  him  and 
the  other 'ministers  of  Edinburgh  than  in  all  his 
nobles.  Nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  the  country 
was  never  in  greater  peace  than  whilst  the  king 
was  out  of  the  kingdom  on  this  occasion.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles  suspended 
for  the  time  their  feuds  aud  faction  fights,  and  the 
people  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose  from  the  dis- 
orders and  bloodshed  which  usually  distracted  the 
realm.  Desirous  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  with  the  duke  of 
Lennox  had  been  left  joint  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, offen  d  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Robert  Bollock, 


submit  to  ordination,  deeming  that  he  had  suf- 
ficient warrant,  in  the  unanimous  call  of  the  people 
and  the  approbation  of  his  brethren,  for  undertak- 
ing the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  a*  he  had  dis- 
pensed the  sacrament  he  would  not  allow  any  sub- 
sequent ceremony  to  disannul  that  act. 

On  the  6th  February  15H8,  he  was  chosen  mo- 
derator of  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  called  to  consider  the  great  dangers  to 
the  protestant  faith  and  the  realm,  arising  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  popish  party,  previous  to  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In 
the  ninth  session  the  chancellor,  by  desire  of  the 
king,  appeared  and  accused  James  Gibson  minister 
of  l'encaitland,  of  stating  in  one  of  his  sermons 
that  the  kiug  had  been  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
evils  brought  upon  the  church  by  his  favourite  the 
earl  of  Arran;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  in- 
jurious measures  he  would  be  1  like  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  the  last  of  his  race.'  Gibson  was 
cited  before  the  Assembly  in  its  fourteenth  ses- 
sion, but  not  appearing  when  called  upon  he  was 
judged  contumacious,  and  ordered  to  be  sus- 
pended. This  manifest  yielding  to  the  court  seems 
to  have  been  much  against  the  conscience  of  the 
moderator  Mr.  Bruce,  who  withdrew  himself  when 
the  sentence  was  about  to  be  prononuccd,  having 
the  previous  night  been  admonished  in  a  dream 
not  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  by  a  voice  say- 
ing to  him,  •'  Ne  ir.tersis  condemnation*!  servi 
Dei."  Mr.  Gibson's  suspension  was  taken  off  by 
the  following  Assembly.  Thenceforward  Brace's 
name  appears  prominently  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  church,  and  especially  in  those  contests,  for 
snpremacy  on  the  one  hand  and  independent  juris- 
diction on  the  other,  that  were  constantly  taking 
place  between  the  king  and  the  clergy. 

On  the  thanksgiving  day  appointed  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  armada,  Mr.  Bruce  preached 
at  Edinburgh  from  the  76th  Psalm.  His  two 
sermons  on  this  subject  were  printed  by  Walde- 
gvavc  in  1591,  and  displny  a  strength  of  sentiment 
and  language  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers 
or  those  times. 

At  this  juncture  there  were  three  parties  in 
Scotland,  namely,  the  popish  faction,  the  church 
party,  and  the  courtiers.    The  popish  faction  con- 
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to  make  his  public  repentance.  Accordingly,  un 
Tuesday  the  9tli  of  November,  after  a  sermon  by 
Bruce,  from  2  Timothy  ii.  22—26  (printed  with 
his  other  sermons  in  1691),  the  eart  humbled  him- 
self on  his  kuc&s  in  the  High  Church  (in  the  Little 
Kirk  beforcnoon,  and  in  the  Great  Kirk  afternoon, 
says  Culderwood),  and,  with  tears,  confessed  his 
licentious  and  dissolute  life,  promising  to  prove  ano- 
ther man  in  time  coming;  which,  indeed,  he  proved 
by  becoming  worse  instead  of  better.  That  same 
night,  according  to  Culderwood,  or  soon  after,  he 
carried  off  the  earl  of  Gowrie's  daughter  from 
Dirleton,  aud  his  evil  courses  were  so  far  from  be- 
ing restrained  that  the  atrocity  of  his  past  conduct 
was  soon  exceeded  by  greater  crimes. 

From  Upsiil  in  Norw  ay  the  king  wrote  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  Bruce,  thanking  him  for  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  the  peace  of  the  country  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  acknowledging  that  he  was  worthy  of 
the  quarter  of  his  "  petite  kingdom."  He  subse- 
quently received  two  other  letters  from  his  ma 
jrsty,  dated  from  the  castle  of  Croneburg,  19th 
February  and  4th  April  1590,  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  retaining  home,  which,  in  the  former, 
he  said  would  be  "  like  a  thief  in  the  night,1'  and 
desiring  him  to  take  order  that  he  and  his  queen 
might  have  a  proper  reception  on  their  arrival. 
The  chancellor  Maitlaud,  who  was  with  the  king, 
also  wrote  him  three  letters  on  state  matters, 
which,  with  the  king's,  are  all  given  in  full  iu 
Calderwood's  History. 

On  the  1st  May  1590,  the  king  returned,  with 
his  queen,  at  whose  coronation  in  the  Abbey 
church  of  Holyrood,  on  Sunday  17th  May,  Messrs. 
Bruce,  Lindsay,  Balcanquhal  and  the  royal  cbap- 
hins  were  appointed  to  assist,  and  Bruce  had  the 
honour  of  anointing  her  majesty  with  oil.  This 
in-  did,  not  as  a  religious  rite  but  a  civil  ceremony. 
On  the  24th  the  king  went  to  the  Great  Kirk  and 
returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  clergy  for 
the  religious  and  civil  care  or  his  kingdom  which 
they  had  taken  in  his  absence.  Ou  the  9th  of  the 
ensuing  June  Bruce  himself  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  James  Douglas  of  I'arkhead, 
when  his  father  restored  to  him  his  inheritance  of 
Kiunaird.  His  father-in-law,  Douglas,  some  years 
afterwards  became  known  in  history  as  the  assas- 
sin of  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Arran,  the  former  fa- 


vourite of  King  James,  aud  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  clergy. 

Next  to  Audrew  Melville,  Bruce  had  the  great- 
est influence  in  the  church,  aud  he  at  all  times 
used  the  utmost  boldness  in  his  admonitions  to 
the  king,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  iu  his  private 
conferences  with  him.  The  spirit  of  the  age  knew 
not  toleration,  and  the  characteristic-:  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy  at  this  period  were  a  want  of  charity 
for  those  of  a  different  opinion,  an  uncompromis- 
ing and  contemptuous  public  censure  of  the  sover- 
eign aud  the  court,  and  a  coustant  dictation  to  the 
civil  government,  in  matters  of  state  as  well  as  of 
religion,  altogether  unwarranted,  and  which  often 
led  to  sedition  and  anarchy.  Austere,  however, 
as  were  their  doctrines,  their  lives  were  pure  aud 
their  motives  upright,  while  the  discipline  which 
they  established  in  Scotland  has  for  long  preserved 
the  religion  of  our  countrymen.. 

From  James1  want  of  due  energy  in  administer- 
ing justice,  the  feuds  and  disorders  of  the  nobility 
aud  people  broke  out  again,  after  his  returu  from 
Denmark,  with  increased  violence.  Ou  Sunday, 
Gth  June  1591,  the  king  attended  divine  service 
in  the  Little  lurk,  when  Mr.  Bruce  preached  from 
Hebrews  xii.  14,  15.  Iu  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  asked,  "  What  could  the  great  disobedience  of 
the  laud  mean  now,  when  the  king  was  present, 
seeing  some  reverence  was  borne  to  his  shadow 
when  he  was  abseut?  It  meant,  he  said,  the 
universal  coutempt  of  his  subjects ;  therefore,  he 
counselled  the  king,  to  call  to  God,  before  he  ei- 
ther ate  or  drank,  that  the  Lord  would  give  him  a 
resolution  to  execute  justice  upon  malefactors, 
although  it  should  be  with  the  hazard  of  his  life  ; 
which  if  he  would  enterprise  courageously  the 
I. .ud  would  raise  many  to  assist  him,  and  all  these 
impediments  would  vauisb  aw  ay,  which  are  now 
cast  in  the  way ;  otherwise,  he  added,  you  will 
not  be  suffered  to  bruik  (enjoy)  your  crown  alone, 
but  every  mau  will  have  one."  [Caldcrwood,  vol. 
v.  p.  129.]  This  rebuke  rankled  in  the  king's 
mind,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  called  the 
ministers  of  Ediuburgh  before  him  and  the  court 
of  session,  and  complained  of  these  personal  cen- 
sures from  the  pulpit,  but  without  effect.  The 
ministers,  and  particularly  Bruce,  continued  their 
public  exhortations  to  his  majesty,  whenever  oc- 
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casions  arose  to  call  for  them,  of  which  numerous 
instances  arc  recited  in  Calderwood's  History  of 
the  Kirk.  The  freedom  with  which  Bruce  op- 
posed the  encroachments,  and  censured  the  follies 
and  vices,  of  the  court  had  begun  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  and  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the 
king,  and  his  fearless  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  church,  joined  to  his  great 
power  over  the  people,  added  to  his  majesty's 
growing  hatred  or  him. 

On  21st  May  1592,  Mr.  Bruce  was  again  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  6th 
or  the  following  mouth  parliament  passed  the  long 
ami  anxionsly  expected  act  by  which  presbyteri- 
anism  was  established  as  the  religion  of  Scotland. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Bruce  and 
other  ministers  were  appointed  a  standing  council 
or  the  church  at  Edinburgh,  to  watch  the  designs 
or  the  papists,  who,  at  that  juncture,  were  parti- 
cularly active,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  favour  shown  to  the  popish  lords  by  the  king 
himself.  This  council  of  the  clergy  was  viewed 
with  great  dislike  by  James  as  an  encroachment 
on  his  prerogative,  anil  in  the  following  Bet-ember, 
irritated  at  the  opposition  given  by  the  ministers 
to  the  arrival  at  court  of  his  favourite,  Captain 
Stuart,  sometime  earl  of  Arrau,  and  the  counten- 
ance supposed  to  be  shown  by  them  to  the  turbu- 
lent earl  of  Bothwell,  after  the  raid  of  Falkland, 
he  sent  for  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  brought  a  special  charge  of  treason 
against  Brnce,  for  harbouring  that  restless  noble- 
man. Bruce  denied  the  charge,  and  demanded 
the  author.  Several  were  promised,  but  none 
were  given.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  and 
Balcauquhal,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  warned 
the  people  against  Bothwell  from  the  pulpit,  and 
desired  them  not  to  give  him  any  encouragement 
or  protection.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month 
some  of  the  ministers  went  down  to  the  palace  to 
urge  a  proof  of  the  treason  whereof  Brnce  was 
accused.  The  king,  however,  had  had  time  for 
reflection,  and  he  wished  the  matter  passed  over. 
This  would  not  satisfy  the  ministers,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  producing  the  accusers;— or  whom 
two,  the  Master  or  Gray  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrie, 
were  named.  On  Sunday,  the  10th  or  the  same 
month,  Bruce,  lecturing  from  1  Samuel  xii.,  said 


that  the  king  was  surrounded  with  liars,  and  that 
he  would  discontinue  preaching  until  he  were 
Treed  from  that  heinous  accusation  which  had  l>een 
brought  against  him,  namely,  that  he  and  others 
had  conspired  to  lake  the  crown  off  the  king's 
head,  and  pnt  it  on  Bothwell's.  The  presbytery, 
the  kirk  session,  and  the  town  council,  as  well  as 
Bruce  himself,  were  urgent  for  a  trial,  and  the 
Master  of  Gray,  mentioned  as  the  principal  nc-  I 
cuser,  indignantly  quitted  the  court,  and  by  letter 
I  vindicated  Bruce  from  the  charge,  offering  'on 
Bruce's  honest  quarrel  in  that  behalf,'  to  fight  any 
man,  except  the  king  himself.  Assuredly,  for 
such  an  unfounded  calumny  the  pusillanimous 
monarch  was  sufficiently  harassed.  On  Thursday, 
the  14th  or  December,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
production  of  the  accusers,  Bruce,  accompanied  by 
the  kirk  session  and  others,  again  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  brought 
forward,  but  none  were  forthcoming,  and  the  king, 
who  was  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  business,  and 
'mislyked'  that  it  had  been  insisted  on  so  far, 
put  them  off  with  fair  promises,  and  so  the  matter  » 
ended.  On  the  7th  of  the  following  January, 
Bruce  exhorted  the  king,  in  his  sermon,  new  to 
execute  justice  impartially,  otherwise,  the  Chron- 
icles, he  said,  will  keep  in  memory  king  James  the 
Sixth  to  his  shame.  After  Bothwell  had  forced 
his  way  into  Holyroodhonse,  in  August  1593,  it  is 
well  known  that  he  got  a  remission  for  his  past 
offences  from  the  king,  till  the  tenth  of  November, 
when  the  parliament  should  sit  and  confirm  it. 
An  agreement  was  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
twixt the  king  and  Bothwell,  that  the  former 
might  go  to  Falkland,  or  where  he  pleased,  and 
take  what  persons  he  liked  with  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter should  refrain  from  the  court,  and  in  the  mean- 
time would  not  be  molested.  To  this  agreement 
Bruce  was  a  witness.  In  the  month  of  September, 
however,  the  king,  in  violation  of  it,  published  a 
severe  proclamation  agaiust  Bothwell.  On  the 
8th  of  October  the  three  popish  earls  were  excom- 
municated  by  the  Synod  of  Fife.  The  king,  not- 
withstanding, continued  to  show  them  counten- 
ance, and  by  his  influence  got  the  act  of  abolition 
passed  in  their  favour.  This  act,  sometimes  called 
the  act  of  oblivion,  allowed  liberty  to  the  accused 
to  pass  freely  among  the  king's  subjects,  on  certain 
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conditions.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  friends  of  the 
tliurch  met,  as  they  liad  long  been  accustomed  to 
do,  in  the  gallery  of  Bruce's  house,  and  framed  a 
petition  to  the  king  that  the  popish  lords  should  he 
closely  committed  to  prison  till  they  made  their  pub- 
lic recantation  Mr.  Bruce,  preaching  before  the 
chancellor,  secretary,  and  justice-clerk,  December 
16th,  said  that  the  king's  reign  would  be  short  and 
troublesome,  if  the  act  of  abolition  were  not  re- 
scinded. In  March  1594,  after  the  forfeiture  of 
Bothwell,  and  his  mustering  men  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  king,  Bruce  told  James  from  the 
pulpit  that,  however  Bothwell  were  out  of  the 
way,  he  should  never  want  a  particular  enemy  till 
he  fought  the  Lord's  battles  against  the  wicked ; 
that  Lord  Bothwell  had  taken  protection  of  the 
good  cause,  at  least  the  pretence  thereof,  to  the 
king's  shame,  because  he  took  not  upon  him  the 
quarrel,  and  he  understood  not  how  he  could  pursue 
Bothwell,  till  he  had  proven  the  last  baud  broken 
and  Indenture  betwixt  them,  whereto  he  was  one 
w  itness.  These  speeches,  says  Calderwood,  galled 
the  king.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
ville and  the  laird  of  Carmichael  were  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  ask  their 
advice  as  to  how  Both  well's  forces  could  be  dis- 
persed. Deeming  this  but  a' snare  the  brethren 
gave  a  general  answer,  and  though  pressed  for  a 
more  particular  one,  they  declined  it.  Sir  Robert 
complained  that  the  nobility  had  left  the  king. 
Mr.  Bruce  said  that  the  king's  doings  and  pro- 
ceeding* lost  him  esteem  among  all  his  subjects, 
especially  the  meaner  sort,  who  were  oppressed, 
and  though  the  ministry  should  exhort  them  to 
assist  him,  they  would  not  if  he  amended  not; 
therefore  his  advice  was  that  he  would  turn  and 
repent  of  his  sins. 

The  year  1.MM5  is  marked  by  her  historians  as 
the  period  when  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  of  Scot- 
land had  attained  to  her  full  glory.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  Mr.  Bruce  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  to  visit  the  churches  in  the  province  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  honour,  so  high  was  his  reputation  for 
faithfulness,  wisdom,  and  usefulness.  The  king, 
offended  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception  in  the 
west,  vowed  ho  should  lose  his  head  for  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  Bothwell.    It  is  related  by 


Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'The  Burden  of  Issachar,'  published  in  1C46,  that 
when  Bruce  returned  to  Edinburgh,  "entering  the 
Canongate,  King  James,  looking  out  nt  his  win- 
dow in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  with  indignation 
(which  extorted  from  him  an  oath),  said,  Master 
Robert  Bruce,  I  am  sure,  intends  to  be  king,  and 
declare  himself  heir  to  Robert  de  Bruce."  If  this 
be  tine,  the  story  told  by  the  same  writer,  and  by 
Spottiswood,  and  repeated  by  all  the  episcopalian 
historians,  as  to  Bruce's  saucy  bearing  and  inso- 
lent answers  to  the  king,  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed recall  of  the  three  popish  earls,  cannot  Ik? 
relied  upon.  As  Bruce  was,  at  this  time,  entirely 
out  of  favour  at  court,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
he  would  have  been  consulted  by  the  king  on  such 
an  occasion.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  for  to 
Holyrood,  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  king's 
bedchamber,  James  opened  unto  him  his  views 
upon  the  English  crown,  and  his  fears  lest  the 
papists  in  Scotland,  of  whom  these  lords  were  the 
chief,  should  join  with  the  Romanists  in  England, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  his  succession.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  pardon  and  recall  them,  in 
order  to  gain  them  to  his  interests.  To  this  Bruce 
is  represented  to  have  answered,  "Sir,  you  may 
pardon  Angus  and  Errol  and  recall  them,  but  it  is 
not  lit,  nor  will  you  ever  obtain  my  consent  to 
pardon  or  recall  Huntly."  The  king  desired  him 
to  consider  the  matter  till  next  day,  but  he  con- 
tinued inexorable,  and  finally  declared  to  the  king, 
"  Sir,  I  see  yonr  resolution  is  to  take  Huntly  into 
favour,  which,  if  yon  do,  I  will  oppose,  and  you 
shall  choose  whether  you  shall  lose  Huntly  or  me, 
for  both  of  us  you  cannot  keep."  [Sjwltistcood, 
p.  417.]  We  do  not  believe  the  statement.  The 
crisis  of  the  church's  fate  had  arrived,  and  Bruce's 
own  troubles  and  sufferings  were  now  about  to 
commence,  so  that  his  word  had  ceased  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  self-will  and  determination  of 
King  James,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  of  his  family  that  aimed,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  at  arbitrary  |K>wcr.  This  ho  did  by  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  the  church,  which  had 
proved  such  a  strong  check  upon  his  proceedings. 
The  clergy,  on  their  part,  contended  for  complete 
independence.  On  both  sides  the  encroachment 
was  peat.    The  ministers  were  perpetually  as- 
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serting  the  liberty  of  the  church,  to  which  the 
king,  from  the  belief  that  it  interfered  with  his 
prerogative,  and  the  freedom  and  frcqnency  of 
their  personal  rebukes,  had  conceived  an  utter 
aversion.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  either  party.  The  popular  impression  has  for 
long  been  against  the  king,  but  whoever  examines, 
with  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit,  the  histories  of 
Knox  and  Calderwood,  will  readily  discover  that 
the  high-handed  conduct  of  the  clergy  approached 
to  au  intolerable  tyranny.  Charles  the  First  and 
his  two  successors  persecuted  both  the  church  and 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but  his  father  only  opposed  a 
dominancy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  which,  if  not 
thwarted  as  it  was  at  the  outset,  would  iu  time 
have  overturned  the  monarchy. 

The  banished  noblemen,  finding  favour  at  court, 
returned  withont  formal  leave,  and  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  clergy  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
people,  the  countess  of  Huntly  made  her  way  into 
the  confidence  of  the  queen,  whilst  Lady  Living- 
ston, also  a  papist,  was  intrnstcd  with  the  care  of 
the  infant  princess.  The  grievances  of  the  church 
were  immediately  earned  to  the  throne,  but  they 
were  heard  with  coldness,  or  dismissed  without  re- 
lief. Brace  and  Melville  were  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  wait  on  the  queen,  and  treat  with  her 
about  the  religious  reformation  of  her  household, 
but  they  were  denied  admittance,  as  she  was  en- 
gaged at  a  dance!  The  ministers  appointed  the 
first  Sunday  of  December  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  for  the  dangers  that  threatened  reli- 
gion. In  the  meantime  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Andrews,  named  David  Black,  was  cited  by  the 
king,  before  the  privy  council,  for  using  in  a  ser- 
mon certain  expressions,  alleged  to  be  seditious, 
against  the  king  and  queen,  and  against  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Black  declined  the  authority  both  of 
the  king  and  the  privy  council,  till  the  church  fii>t 
took  cognizance  of  the  matter.  'Hie  clergy  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  court  and  the  church  were 
now  at  open  and  irreconcilable  collision  with  each 
other.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  suffi- 
ciently arbitrary.  On  the  15th  December  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  charging  the  commissioners 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  leave  Edinburgh, 
which  was  at  once  obeyed,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  another  appeared  commanding  twenty-four 


of  the  citizens  to  depart  from  the  town,  under  pain 
of  treason.  Next  day,  the  famous  17th  December 
1596,  a  tumult  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  popu- 
lace of  Edinburgh,  for  which,  thongh  mainly  in- 
cited by  the  two  rival  court  parties,  the  Cubicu- 
lars,  or  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the 
Octavians,  as  the  eight  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury were  called,  the  clergy  were  blamed;  and 
his  majesty  took  advantage  of  this  unhappy  riot 
to  carry  out  his  designs  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
framework  and  constitution  of  the  church.  On 
the  day  mentioned,  Balcanquhal  preached  from 
the  pnlpit  of  St.  Giles',  to  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people,  consisting  of  the  well-affected  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
as  supported  the  protestaut  cause,  and  after  ser- 
mon, he  requested  those  present  to  assemble  in  the 
east  or  Little  Kirk,  to  consider  how  the  danger 
threatening  religion  might  be  avoided.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Bruce  made  an  exhortation,  showing 
the  perils  of  the  church  from  the  return  of  the 
popish  lords,  and  he  desired  all  present  to  hold  np 
their  hands  and  swear  to  defend  the  present  state 
of  religion  against  all  opposers  whatsoever.  A  pe- 
tition to  the  king  was  agreed  to,  preying  that  his 
majesty  would  secure  them  from  the  dangerous  plots 
of  the  papists,  and  that  the  citizens  who  had  been 
banished  without  a  cause,  might  be  put  npon  their 
trial,  or  have  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  and 

j  Forbes,  the  lairds  of  Bargeny  and  Balqnhan,  two 
bailies  of  Edinburgh,  and  .Mr--.-.  Brace  and  Wat- 
son, was  sent  to  present  the  petition  to  the  king. 
A  minister  named  Cranston,  till  the  return  of  the 
deputies,  read  to  those  assembled  the  history  ol 
Haman  and  Mordecai,  and  similar  passages  of 
Scripture.  James  was,  at  the  time,  sitting  with 
his  privy  council  in  the  Tolbooth  adjoining  St. 
Giles',  in  a  room  above  that  where  the  conn  of 
session  was  held,  anil  on  entering,  Bruce,  address- 
ing him,  said,  "  They  were  sent  by  the  noblemen 
and  barons  convened  in  the  Little  Kirk,  to  bemoan 
the  dangers  threatened  to  religion  by  the  dealings 
that  were  against  the  two  professors."   The  king 

I  demanded  "  What  dangers?"'  Brace  replied,  "Our 
best  affected  people  that  tender  religion  arc  dis- 
charged of  the  town ;  the  Lady  Huntly,  a  pro- 
fessed papist,  enterUiued  at  court,  and  it  is  sus- 
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peeled  her  husband  is  not  fur  off."  Without 
ieigning  a  reply,  the  king  inquired  "who  they 
were  that  dared  to  assemble  without  his  authori- 
ty V  "  Dare !"  said  Lord  Lindsay,  "  we  dare 
more  than  that,  and  shall  not  suffer  the  truth  to 
be  overthrown,  and  stand  tamely  by."  This  lan- 
guage and  the  pressure  of  the  people  into  the 
apartment  alarmed  the  king  for  his  personal  safe- 
ty,  for  which  he  was,  a;  all  times,  nervously  ap- 
prehensive. He  abruptly  quitted  the  room,  and 
harried  down  stairs  to  the  hall  where  the  judges 
»at.  The  deputation  returned  to  their  friends, 
and  while  acquainting  them  with  what  had  taken 
place,  the  people  without,  fancying  that  the  min- 
isters were  in  danger,  flew  to  arms,  and  displayed 
the  Blue  Blanket,  the  banner  of  the  city.  The 
uproar  was  increased  by  an  enthusiastic  citizen, 
named  Edward  Johnston,  crying  out,  "The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  against  the  courtiers, 
enemies  of  the  truth."  [Balfour's  Amah,  vol.  i. 
p.  400  ]  The  riot  was  at  last  suppressed,  and  the 
king,  highly  incensed  against  the  clergy  and  the 
inhabitants,  retired  next  day  to  Linlithgow,  after 
issuing  a  severe  proclamation,  ordering  all  who 
were  not  indwellers  to  remove  out  of  Edinburgh, 
and  appointing  the  courts  of  justice  to  be  held  at 
Perth.  On  the  part  of  his  brethren,  Brace  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton,  requesting  him  to  in- 
tercede with  his  majesty  for  the  ministers,  and  to 
defend  them  against  the  machinations  and  cal u ni - 
nies  of  their  enemies,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  that 
nobleman  sent  a  garbled  copy  of  his  letter  to  his 
majesty,  which  much  enraged  him.  On  the  20th 
December  two  proclamations  were  issued,  the  one 
charging  the  four  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  some 
special  citizens,  to  enter  in  ward  in  the  castle,  and 
the  other  commanding  them  to  compear  before  the 
council  at  Linlithgow  on  25th  December,  to  an- 
swer for  treasonably  stirring  up  the  tumult  of  the 
17th  of  that  month.  Mr.  Bruce  proposed  to  re- 
main in  the  city  as  he  had  not  mixed  in  the  tu- 
mult, but  his  friends,  convinced  of  his  danger, 
pressed  him  to  withdraw  himself.  He  and  Mr. 
Balcanquhal,  therefore,  retired  into  Eugland,  but 
before  his  departure  he  wrote  a  spirited  declara- 
tion of  his  innocence.  This  characteristic  monu- 
ment of  his  eloquence,  his  independence,  and  his 
injuries,  will  be  found  in  Calderwood.    He  also 


wrote  a  latter  of  bitter  remoustrance  to  Lord 
Hamilton,  renouncing  his  friendship,  and  saying 
that  even  the  earl  of  Huntly,  his  lordship's  ne- 
phew, wonld  not  have  acted  in  the  manner  that 
he  had  done. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after,  the  king 
was  reconciled  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Bruce  obtain- 
ed permission  to  return,  with  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren. On  the  24th  April  1597,  they  got  access 
to  the  king,  who  approved  of  their  leaving  the 
country,  and  said  if  they  had  not  fled  he  might 
have  done  that  in  his  fury  which  he  might  have 
afterwards  repented  of.  They  were  not,  however, 
permitted  to  preach  till  the  24th  of  July.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  colleagues  were  ordered 
to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  any  place  they 
might  select.  They  answered  that  this  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  last  conference  they  had  with  his 
majesty,  and  before  they  would  snbmit  to  such  an 
ignominy,  they  would  renounce  the  favour  they 
had  obtained,  and  submit  themselves  to  trial, 
though  it  should  bring  their  heads  nndcr  the  axe. 
In  January  1598,  when  the  proposed  appointment 
of  four  new  ministers  to  Edinburgh  came  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Bruce 
objected  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Peter  Hewatt 
and  Mr.  George  Robertson,  two  of  those  named, 
as  being  too  young  and  not  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. Calderwood  gives  a  detail  of  the  mauy  turns 
that  took  place  in  this  matter,  which  occasioned 
Mr.  Brace  fresh  trouble  and  perplexity,  and  copies 
his  meditations  on  the  subject  from  his  own  Diary 
or  Journal.  It  was  not  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Dundee  assembly  of  that  year  that  the  king  de- 
clared himself  reconciled  to  Mr.  Brace  and  the 
other  obnoxious  ministers.  Before  James  was 
brought  to  thi<  point,  says  Calderwood,  Mr.  Bruce 
offered  five  or  six  times  to  enter  in  ward,  and 
abide  the  law  for  the  tumult  of  the  17th  Decem- 
ber. The  king  said  that  were  it  not  for  pleasuring 
the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  with  whom  he 
professed  to  take  plain  part,  a  dozen  of  them  had 
trotted  over  Tweed  ere  that  time.  [Caldencood't 
History,  vol.  v.  p.  691.]  In  this  Assembly  Mr. 
Bruce  joined  his  brethren  in  maintaining  that  min- 
isters should  have  no  vote  in  parliament,  a  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  court,  in  order  to  introduce 
bishops  into  the  church.  The 
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ried,  as  the  assemblies  were  now  managed  entirely 
by  the  king,  aud  even  the  commissioners  of  the 
church  were  all  pre-appointcd  by  the  court. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  (1598)  Mr.  Bruce  was 
admitted  to  the  Little  Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  At 
first  he  refused  the  imposition  of  hands,  thinking 
that  it  would  invalidate  his  former  ministry.  The 
king  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly, 
who  were  entirely  subservient  to  his  majesty,  in- 
sisted upon  it,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  disputation 
with  them,  the  full  details  nf  which  will  be  found 
in  Calderwood's  History,  he  ultimately  submitted 


the  king  to  remonstrate.  "  I  have,"  he  said, 
"your  majesty's  grant,  written  with  your  own 
hand,  wherein  you  were  pleased  to  say  I  deserved 
it,  though  it  had  been  the  quarter  of  your  kingdom ; 
which  I  shall  keep  as  a  monument  to  posterity, 
as  your  majesty  also  bade  me."  The  king  turned 
calm,  and  said,  "Save  my  honour,  Mr.  Robert, 
and  I  shall  not  hurt  you."  "What  way?"  asked 
Brace.  "  Come  up  the  mom,"  said  the  king, 
"  submit  to  my  will,  and  render  the  gift."  "  Par- 
don me,"  said  Bruce,  "  I  w  ill  not  benefit  my  en  ;my, 
nor  give  my  right  to  any  subject ;  but  if  your  ma- 


to  it  as  a  ceremony  not  of  ordination  but  merely  .  jesty  will  have  it  to  your  own  use,  I  will  give  up 


of  confirmation  and  entry.  His  troubles  however 
did  not  end  tlu.'re.  The  king  was  determined  to 
cause  him  as  much  annoyance  as  possible,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  molest  him.  It  really 
looks  as  if  he  had  a  sjiecial  delight  in  tormenting 
and  personally  persecuting  him.  In  January  1599. 
he  was  called  before  the  council,  with  the  other  min- 
isters, for  their  freedom  in  reproving  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  time,  and  the  king  vainly  attempted 
to  persuade  them  to  promise  to  obey  certain  acts 
of  assembly  passed  according  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  to  refrain  in  future  from  meddling,  in  their 
sermons,  with  any  of  his  laws  or  proceedings.  In 
the  following  month  he  arbitrarily  deprived  Mr. 
Bruce  of  a  pension  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  out  of  the  abbey  of  Arbroath,  of  twenty-fonr 
chalders  of  victual,  by  a  gift  under  the  seals,  for 
his  life,  and  transferred  it  to  Ixird  Hamilton,  the 
nobleman  who  had  garbled  Mr.  Bruce's  letter,  as 
already  stated.  But  Mr.  Bruce  raised  an  action 
■gainst  his  lordship  before  the  court  of  session, 
and  had  judgment  pronounced  in  his  favour,  in 
spite  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
overawe  the  judges.  His  majesty's  wrath  against 
Mr.  Bruce  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  for  fifteen 
weeks  he  sent  some  frivolous  message  or  other  to 
him  every  Saturday,  to  disturb  him  in  his  studies, 
N  that  lie  was  most  anxious  to  leave  Edinburgh. 
In  the  following  December  the  king  in  the  absence 
of  Bruce  in  the  country,  ordered  the  process  to  be 
revived,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  '  wakened,' 
in  the  court  of  session,  relative  to  his  pension.  The 
lords  were  threatened  not  to  give  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  even  the  advocates  were  debarred  from 
pleading  in  his  behalf.    On  his  return  he  went  to 


my  grant  most  willingly,  providing  yon  gratify  not 
my  competitors,  nor  bereave  me  causelessly  ot 
my  right,  for  the  pleasure  of  auy  other  subject." 
This  the  king  promised.  Next  day,  when  the 
case  was  called  in  the  court  of  session,  Mr.  Bruct- 
appeared  for  himself,  and  declared,  "  I  had  my 
gift  of  Ml  majesty's  free  liberality.  If  his  majesty 
think  that  gift  meet  for  his  own  use,  look,  how 
freely  his  majesty  gave  it  mc,  I  will  as  freely  ren- 
der it  again.  But  as  for  my  I^ord  Hamilton,  or 
any  neighbour  man  of  the  ministry,  I  am  no  way 
obliged  to  them,  so  I  look  that  his  majesty  will 
suffer  mc  to  enjoy  my  right  against  them."  But 
the  chancellor,  under  the  control  of  the  king,  who 
was  present,  refused  Mr.  Brace's  bill.  The  de- 
creets in  his  favour  were  annulled,  and  the  pen- 
sion was  bestowed  on  the  minister  of  Arbroath. 

In  August  1600,  the  (iowrie  conspiracy  took 
place,  and  Bruce,  being  unfortunately  for  HroeK 
aud  for  the  church,  one  of  those  who  eutertained 
doubts  as  to  the  treason  of  the  earl  of  Cowrie, 
(who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  direction.)  and 
his  brother,  refused  to  offer  np  thanks  in  the  pulpit 
for  his  majesty's  deliverance  from  the  conspiracy, 
though  he  had  no  objectiou  to  do  so  in  general 
terms  for  his  preservation  from  danger.  Although 
the  king  himself  had  related  the  story  in  public  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  Brace  aud  three  of  his 
brethren  absolutely  refused  to  repeal  it  to  their 
,  congregations.  "  Ye  have  heard  ine,  ye  have 
heard  my  minister,  ye  have  heard  my  council,  ye 
have  heard  the  i/erle  of  Mar,"  exclaimed  the  eu- 
raged  monarch  with  eagerness,  that  half  betrayed 
the  suspicion  of  his  heart.  The  chancellor  in- 
stantly prononnccd  a  sentence  dictated  bv  the 
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council,  prohibiting  them  from  preaching  in  the 
kingdom  nndcr  pain  of  death.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, they  gave  in  a  supplication,  with  articles 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  willing  to  comply, 
but  they  were  ordered  to  beg  the  king's  pardon, 
believe  the  whole  report,  aud  publish  it  as  truth. 
Still  refusing,  the  miuistere  were  summoned  to 
Stirling  for  their  obstinacy.  Mr.  Bruce  offered  to 
publish  it  from  the  pulpit  as  far  as  he  understood 
the  conspiracy,  and  to  believe  in  it  for  his  own 
part,  if  Henderson,  the  earl  of  Cowrie's  servant, 
should  confess  at  his  execution  that  he  had  been 
put  into  the  secret  room  to  assassinate  the  king. 
Sir  David  Murray  the  comptroller,  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  M  Will  ye  believe  a  condemned  man 
better  than  the  king  and  council?"  "My  lord," 
replied  Bruce, 41  if  he  die  penitent  I  will  trust  him. 
If  God  receive  his  soul,  I  think  we  may  receive 
his  testimony."  "  You  will  not  trust  me,  and  the 
noblemen  that  were  there  with  me,  except  ye  try 
me,"  said  the  king.  »  Will  cannot  be  restrained," 
was  Brace's  answer.  "  I  may  well  lie  to  yon  with 
my  mouth.  I  cannot  trust  but  after  trial."  The 
other  three  ministers,  on  their  submission,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  charges,  but  Bruce  was 
ordered  to  enter  into  ward  in  the  tower  of  Airth, 
a  fortress  built  by  his  ancestors,  and  celebrated  in 
popular  tradition  as  the  sceue  of  one  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Wallace.  Thence  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
aud  continue  in  exile  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
"  A  great  impediment  to  the  course  of  episcopacy," 
says  Calderwood,  "  was  thus  removed  out  of  the 
way.  From  that  time,  the  banner  of  the  truth 
was  uever  so  bravely  displayed  in  the  pulpits  of 
Edinburgh  as  before." 

Knowing  James'  character  as  he  did,  aud  his 
determination  to  get  rid  of  every  one  who  was  at 
all  obnoxious  to  him,  Brnce  might  justly  have 
fancied  that  the  king  had  very  much  exaggerated 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  was  enough  of  mystery  in  the 
conspiracy  as  described,  to  cause  grave  doubts  to 
be  eutertained  regarding  the  exact  truth;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Bruce's  conduct  in 
stickling  as  he  did,  on  such  a  matter,  gave  the 
king  a  mighty  advantage,  and  tended  to  hasten 
the  overthrow  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  one 


ROBERT. 

I  of  the  most  influential  leaders.  His  proscription 
and  banishment,  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  danger, 
removed  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  James' 
designs  for  the  full  introduction  of  episcopacy,  and 
proved  fatal  to  the  independence  and  almost  to  the 
existence  of  the  preabyterikn  church,  which  she 
did  not  recover  till  the  memorable  year  1638,  when, 
as  if  to  prove  how  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
about  its  own  revenges,"  one  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  his  preaching,  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Henderson,  was  the  principal  instrument  of  her 
restoration. 

Bruce  sailed  from  Quccnsfcrry  at  midnight  of 
the  5th  November  (1600)  for  Dieppe  in  Norman- 
dy, where  he  arrived  in  five  days.  At  the  moment 
of  his  embarkation,  a  luminous  glow  spread  itself 
over  the  heavens  in  an  unusually  brilliant  manner, 
which  the  people,  ignorant  of  such  phenomemi, 
supcrstitiously  imputed  to  the  divine  approbation 
of  his  conduct.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  the 
Lady  Mar  obtained  a  license  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  go 
to  Ixmdon  to  confer  with  Lord  Mar  and  Edward 
Brnce,  Lord  Kinloss,  the  king's  ambassador,  who 
had  previously  sent  for  him  twice.  He  accompanied 
his  lordship  to  Berwick,  where  he  remained  till 
October,  when  he  received  his  majesty's  permission 
to  return  to  Scotland,  though  he  still  refused  to 
proclaim  Gowrie's  treason  from  the  pulpit,  saying 
he  was  not  persuaded  of  it.  He  was  commanded 
to  keep  ward  in  his  own  house  of  Kinnaird,  where 
he  continued  till  15th  January  1602.  He  after- 
wards had  a  conference  with  the  king  at  Brechin, 
and  another  at  Perth,  and  on  June  25th  subscribed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  he  was  convinced  of 
his  majesty's  innocence  aud  the  guilt  of  the  Ruth- 
vens,  according  to  the  acts  of  parliament.  This, 
however,  he  did  as  a  subject,  not  as  a  minister. 
When  the  commissioners  of  the  church  urged  him 
to  proclaim  his  acknowledgment  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  ask  pardon  for  h!s  incredulity,  he  boldly  an- 
swered that  he  could  not  preach  injunctions,  to 
which  the  Scottish  church  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed ;  that  in  the  chair  of  God  he  would  preach 
the  words  of  truth  as  the  Spirit  should  direct,  and 
that  he  plainly  saw  thev  were  not  anxious  about 
his  obedience  to  the  act,  but  tho  disgrace  of  his 
ministry.  In  consequence  he  was  not  allowed  to 
J  preach  in  Edinburgh.   The  people  of  his  former 
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charge  were  most  anxious  to  have  him  back  again,  him  from  preaching.    He  appealed  to  the  Assem- 

and  sent  two  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  which  bly,  and  still  continued  to  preach.    In  August,  he 

met  in  November  1602.  to  desire  that  they  would  was  ordered  to  Inverness,  under  pain  of  outlawry, 

restore  him,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  where  for  four  years  he  preached  every  Sunday 

George  Heriot,  who  was  a  firm  friend  of  Bruce,  forenoon  and  Wednesday  afternoon.    One  day, 


After  several  conferences,  from  which  no  good  re- 
sulted, he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  unequal  con- 
test, and  on  the  25th  February  1603,  his  church 
was  declared  vacant  by  the  Assembly.  His  last 
interview  with  King  James  took  place  April  ;>, 
1603,  at  the  moment  when  his  majesty  was  setting 
out  for  England,  but  though  very  well  received 
and  rather  as  a  baron  than  a  minister,  there  was 
nothing  said  of  his  being  restored  to  his  charge 
in  Edinburgh.  After  the  king  had  mounted  his 
hone,  Mr.  Bruce  went  again  to  him,  when  the 
king,  at  parting,  said,  "Now  all  particulars  are 
passed  between  me  and  yon,  Mr.  Robert."  Not- 
withstanding this  gracious  reception,  he  had  re- 
solved that  Bruce  should  never  again  be  a  minister 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  various  conferences  that  took  place  between 
Mr.  Bruce  and  the  king  and  privy  council,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  are  giveu  in  full 
both  by  Calderwood  and  Wodrow.  The  '  Nar- 
rative by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  concerning  his 
troubles,'  printed  in  the  Bannatyuc  Club  Miscel- 
lany, also  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  them. 
Mr.  Pitcairn,  in  the  second  volume,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  'Criminal 
Trials,'  has  gathered  together  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  illustrating  the  truth  of  this 
famous  conspiracy,  and  with  his  usual  discrimina- 
tion has  done  ample  justice  to  Brace's  character. 
"  Throughout  the  protracted  controversy ,"  he  says, 
M  between  Brace  and  the  king,  the  latter  obvious- 
ly had  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  tyrannically 
put  down  his  able  but  dauntless  and  pertinacious 
antagonist  by  a  most  unlawful  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power,  after  he  had  failed  in  all  his  attempts  at 
foiling  him  with  his  own  weapons." 

Beyond  a  threat  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Assembly  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  disobedience 
and  distrust  in  the  Gowrie  affair,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  again  disturbed  till  February  27, 
1605,  when  they  summoned  him  to  Edinburgh  to 
hear  himself  formally  deposed.  On  his  appear- 
ance, after  a  good  deal  of  debate,  they  Inhibited 


while  passing  through  Fisher  street  in  that  town, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  shot  at  by  a  gtin, 
but  the  ball  fortunately  missed  him.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  he  went  to 
that  city,  where  he  remained  about  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  but  was  afterwards  charged  to  return  to 
Inverness.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  at  Forres,  he 
preached  there  for  some  mouths,  at  the  desire  of 
the  magistrates  and  people,  but  subsequently  went 
back  to  Inverness.  In  August  1613,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  son,  who  was  then  at  court,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  to  Kinnalrd.  He 
preached  for  some  time  at  Stirling  during  a  va- 
cancy. Afterwards  he  obtained  leave  from  the 
privy  council  to  retire  to  his  house  at  Monkland, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  to  those  who 


came  to  hear  him,  he  was,  nt  the  instance  of  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  obliged  to  return  to  Kinnaird. 
In  1621,  when  the  Scots  Estates  were  about  to 
ratify  the  celebrated  five  articles  of  Perth,  Brace 
ventured  to  apjK'ar  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  the  king,  he  was  cited  be 
fore  the  council,  and  after  being  questioned,  was 
committed  to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  remained 
for  several  months,  after  which  he  was  again  ban- 
ished to  Inverness.  The  council  wrote  to  the 
king  interceding  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at 
his  house  of  Kinnaird  till  the  winter  was  past,  but 
his  majesty,  hearing  of  the  crowds  that  flocked  to 
hear  him,  refused  him  any  indulgence,  saying  in 
his  answer,  "  We  will  have  no  more  popish  pil- 
grimages to  Kinnaird,  he  shall  go  to  Inverness  " 
He  continued  there  till  September  1624,  w  hen  he 
obtained  a  license  to  return  to  Kinnaird  about  his 
domestic  affairs.  In  the  following  Man  h  King 
James  died,  when  the  severity  against  him  was 
mnch  mitigated,  and  he  was  not  required  to  go 
north  again.  In  1620  Charles  the  First  wrote  to 
the  council  to  restrict  him  to  Kinnaird  and  to  two 
miles  around  it.  The  church  of  Larbert,  which 
was  within  his  limits,  having  been  neglected  and 
left  without  a  minister  by  the  bishops,  he  not  only 
repaired  it,  but  preached  there  every  Sunday  tc 
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large  congregations.  Amongst  others  who  came 
to  hear  him  was  Alexander  Henderson,  minister 
of  Lcuchars  in  Fife,  who  l>y  one  of  liU  sermons  on 
John  x.  I.,  was  converted  from  episcopacy,  and 
afterwards,  as  ahovo  stated,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  restoring  prcsbyterianism  to  its  former  suprem 
acy.  At  the  celebrated  Shotts  communion  in 
1630  Mr.  Bruce  was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
services.  He  died  August  13,  1631.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  having  breakfasted  with  his 
family  in  the  usual  manner,  he  felt  death  approach- 
ing, and  warned  his  children  that  his  Master  called 
him.  He  then  desired  a  Bible  to  be  brought,  and 
finding  that  his  sight  was  gone,  he  requested  his 
daughter  to  place  his  hand  on  the  two  last  verses 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  When  his  hand 
was  fixed  on  the  words,  he  remained  lor  a  few 
moments  satisfied  and  silent.  He  had  only 
strength  to  add,  "Now  God  be  with  you,  my 
children  ;  I  have  breakfasted  with  you,  and  shall 
sup  to-night  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He 
then  closed  his  eyes,  and  peacefully  expired.  He 
was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the  church  of  Laibert : 
and  Calderwood  says  that  between  four  and  five 
thousand  persons  followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  person  of  Robert  Brace  was  tall  and  digni- 
fied. His  countenance  was  majestic,  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  grave,  and  expressive  of 
much  authority.  His  manner  of  deliveiy  w  as  slow 
and  engaging.  In  public  prayer,  which  with  him 
was  always  extemporary,  he  was  short  and  senten- 
tious ;  but  so  emphatic  was  his  language,  so  ardent 
were  his  expressions,  that  he  appeared  to  his  audi- 
ence to  be  inspired.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 
was  extensive,  and  accurate  beyond  the  attainment 
of  his  age.  His  skill  in  the  languages  and  in  the 
,  science  of  those  times,  as  well  as  his  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
was  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
Scottish  reformers.  Less  violent  than  Melville, 
more  enlightened  than  Knox,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  he  viewed  with  a  brighter  and 
milder  eye  the  united  interests  of  the  church  and 
nation.  His  capacity  for  civil  affairs  was  i>crceivcd 
and  acknowledged  by  his  sovereign,  and  to  this 
may  be  imputed  his  misfortunes  and  disgrace. 

The  subjoined  portrait  of  Mr.  Brace  is  from 
an  engraving  by  J.  Stewart,  from  an  origiual 


miniature  in  the  possession  of  Bruce  of  Kinuaird, 
prefixed  to  the  Scots  Magazine  for  December  1K02 


His  sermons,  of  which  sixteen  were  printed 
during  his  life,  in  two  volumes,  (1590  and  1601) 
display  a  boldness  of  expression,  a  regularity  of 
style,  and  a  force  of  argument  seldom  to  be  found 
in  the  Scottish  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Being  written  in  the  genuine  Scottish  of  the  time  of 
James  the  Sixth,  a  translation  of  the  two  volumes 
into  English  was  published  at  London  in  1617,  4to, 
and  U  that  which  for  a  long  time  was  most  com- 
mou  in  Scotland.  An  edition  of  his  sermous,  with 
his  life  by  Wodrow,  was  printed  in  one  volume  for 
the  Wodrow  Society  in  1843,  from  the  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

By  his  wife  he  left  a  son,  Robert,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  lands  of  Kinnaird,  ami  two  daughters. 

Contemporary  with  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  another  Robert  Bruce,  a  trafficking  popish 
priest,  whose  letters  are,  in  the  1  Scots  Worthies,' 
most  erroneously  ascribed  to  this  leading  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 

BRUCE,  Sin  William,  designed  of  Kinross, 
an  architect  of  eminence  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  third 
baron  of  Blairhall,  by  Jean  his  wife,  daughter  of 
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Sir  John  Preston  of  Vulieyfield.  He  was  a  steady 
loyalist,  and,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
naving  got  acquainted  with  General  Monk,  he 
pointed  out  to  him  in  such  strong  terms  the  distress 
and  distractious  of  our  country,  and  the  glory  that 
would  be  acquired  in  restoring  the  nival  family, 
Shift  the  general  at  last  opened  his  mind  to  him, 
and  signified  his  inclination  to  serve  the  king,  but 
said  it  must  be  done  with  caution  and  secrecy. 
[Douglas'  Baroiuu/e,  p.  245.]  This,  however,  is 
extremely  unlikely,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Monk 
kept  his  intentions  closely  concealed  from  every 
one  to  the  very  last.  Bruce  had  the  honour,  it  is 
farther  stated,  of  communicating  Monk's  plans  to 
the  king  himself,  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  he  ap- 
pointed him  clerk  to  the  Bills,  the  very  year  of 
the  Restoration.  Subsequently,  in  consideration 
of  his  great  taste  and  architectural  skill  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  king's  works  and  architect 
to  his  majesty.  He  acquired  the  lands  of  Baleas- 
kic  in  Fife,  and  was  created  a  baronet  by  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
21st  April  1608.  From  the  earl  of  Morton  he  ob- 
tained the  lands  and  barony  of  Kinross,  by  which 
ho  was  ever  after  designated.  When  after  the 
Restoration  it  was  determined  to  erect  additions 
to  the  palace  of  Holyroodhousc,  Sir  William  Bruce 
designed  the  quadrangular  edifice  as  it  now  stands, 
connecting  it  with  the  original  north-west  towers, 
now  forming  part  of  the  quadrangle.  In  1685  he 
built  the  mansion-house  of  Kinross,  which  was 
originally  intended  for  the  residence  of  James 
dnke  of  York  (afterwards  James  the  Second  of 
England  and  Seventh  of  Scotland)  in  the  event  of 
his  royal  highness  being  prevented  by  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  from  succeeding  to  the  throne.  In  1702, 
he  designed  Hopctonn  house,  the  scat  of  the  carl  of 
Hopctoun,  in  Linlithgowshire.  He  also  designed 
MoncricfTe  house,  Perthshire.  Ho  died  in  1710. 
Sir  William  Bruce  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Halket  of  Pitfirrane, 
Bart.,  and  secondly,  to  Magdalene  Scott.  His 
son,  Sir  John  Bruce,  married  Lady  Christian 
Leveii,  daughter  of  John  duke  of  Rothes,  and  wi- 
dow of  the  third  marquis  of  Montrose,  but  died 
without  issue,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  cou- 
nil  Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  second  son  of  the  fourth 


baron  of  Blairhall,  on  whose  death,  as  he  never 
married,  it  became  extinct.  The  estates  went  tc 
Anne,  sister  of  the  second  baronet,  who  married, 
first,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons,  and,  secondly,  Sir  John  Carstairs 
of  Kilconquhar,  and  had  to  him  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  After  her  death,  this  son  inherited 
the  estates  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  William  Bruce. 

BRUCE,  James,  a  celebrated  traveller,  eldest 
son  of  David  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kinnaird,  and  of 
Marion  Graham  of  Airth,  was  born  at  Kiuuaird 
House,  in  Stirlingshire,  December  14,  1730.  His 
family  were  descendants  of  a  younger  son,  by  his 
grandmother,  Helen  Bruce,  the  heiress  of  Kinnaird, 
of  Robert  dc  Bruce,  and  the  estate  had  been  in 
possession  of  her  family  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies. His  grandfather,  David  Hay,  Esq.  of 
Woodcockdale,  changed  his  name  to  Bruce  on 
marrying  that  lady  and  succeeding  to  Kinnaird. 
At  the  early  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
London,  and  after  three  years  spent  there,  he  was 
removed  to  the  celebrated  seminary  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  classical  knowledge,  and  where  he 
remained  till  May  1746.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  was,  in  the  winter  of  1747,  entered  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  as  a  student  of  law ; 
but,  not  liking  the  pursuit,  and  partly  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  soon  went  home,  where  he  took 
great  delight  in  the  sporta  of  the  field.  His 
views  being  directed  towards  the  East  Indies,  in 
July  1753  he  went  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  the  permission  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  go  out  and  settle  nnder  their  aus- 
pices as  a  free  trader.  In  the  metropolis  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mrs.  Allan,  the  widow  of 
an  opulent  winc-mcrchant,  whose  daughter,  Adri- 
ana,  lie  soon  married,  in  February  1754;  and, 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  business,  was  induced  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  going  to  India.  Mrs. 
Bruce  falling  into  a  consumption,  her  husband  set 
out  with  her  to  the  south  of  France,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  be  benefited  by  a  residence  there; 
but  she  died  at  Paris,  within  a  year  of  her  mar- 
riage. Bruce  continued  in  the  partnership,  but, 
committing  the  principal  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  another,  he  applied  himself  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 
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which  he  learnt  to  speak  with  accuracy  and  ease. 
In  July  1757  he  proceeded  on  a  journey,  first 
through  Portugal,  and  afterwards  through  Spain. 
While  at  Madrid,  he  was  very  anxious  to  explore 
the  collections  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  buried  hi 
the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  contained  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  bnt,  by  the  jealousy 
•jf  the  government,  was  refused  permission. 

He  afterwards  visited  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his 
father's  death,  he  returned  to  London  in  1758. 
Some  of  bis  remarks  on  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed  are  quoted  from  his  manuscript 
journals,  in  his  Life  by  Dr.  Murray.  The  family 
estate  to  which  he  succeeded  yielded  him  an  in- 
come, which,  though  moderate,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  retire  from  the  wine  trade,  which  he 
did  in  1761.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  the  East,  particularly  the 
Arabic  and  the  Ethiopic;  ami  to  improving  him- 
self in  drawing.  There  being  a  rnmour  of  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Bruce,  through 
his  friend  Mr.  Wood,  then  under-secretary  of 
state,  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Pitt,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  he  submitted  a 
project  for  a  descent  npon  Spain,  at  Ferrol  in 
Galicia.  He  was  soon  after  informed  by  Mr. 
Wood,  that  the  minister  inteuded  to  employ  him 
on  a  particular  service,  and  advised  him  to  settle 
his  affairs  In  Scotland,  and  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  put  an  end 
to  his  hopes  of  employment  at  that  time.  But  a 
memorandum  of  the  intended  expedition  which  he 
had  drawn  np  for  Mr.  Pitt,  had  bceu  laid  Iwfore 
the  king,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  Lord 
Halifax.  He  also  received  some  encouragement 
from  Ixml  Egremout  and  Mr.  George  Grenville, 
but,  by  the  death  of  the  former,  his  expectations 
were  again  disappointed.  At  the  beginning  of 
1762,  Lord  Halifax,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wood,  proposed  to  him  a  journey  to  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  interior 
of  that  country,  and  making  sketches  of  the 
lioman  antiqnitics,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
were  to  be  found  there.  In  a  conversation  which 
Bruce  had  with  his  lordship,  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile  was  one  of  the  topics  touched 
upon,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  our  traveller 


was  at  once  kindled  into  enthusiasm  ut  the  idea  of 
inch  an  enterprise.  To  investigate  those  remains  of 
Roman  art,  and  Grecian  colonization,  which  had 
hitherto  baffled  the  researches  of  modern  travel- 
lers ;  to  penetrate  to  the  mysterious  sources  of  the 
Nile,  which  Julius  Caisar  had  in  vaiu  desired  to 
discover,  were  pursuits  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
and  gratifying  to  his  fondest  wishes.  Sweden  had 
just  sent  out  Hasselquist,  Kalm,  and  others,  pupils 
of  the  great  Linnaeus,  to  explore  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  king  of  Denmark  had 
lately  employed  a  company  of  scientific  mission- 
aries, to  investigate  the  ancient  and  present  state 
of  Arabia,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  France 
and  Spain  were  sending  out  philosophers  to  Siberia 
and  Pern,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining,  by  means 
of  an  astronomical  process,  the  precise  figure  of  the 
earth.  The  love  of  science,  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  civilization  of  mankind,  had  everywhere 
inspired  a  wish  to  prosecute  discoveries;  and 
Brncc,  impelled  by  similar  motives,  and  urged  by 
the  most  generous  ambition,  promptly  acceded  to 
tl>e  proposal  that  was  made  to  him,  and  wta 
appointed  consnl  -  general  at  Algiers,  which  nt 
that  juncture  became  vacant.  After  being  sup- 
plied with  the  best  instruments  necessary  for  his 
purpose,  he  set  out  for  Italy  through  France.  At 
Rome  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples,  to 
await  his  Majesty's  commands;  from  Naples  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  proceeding  to  Leg- 
horn, he  embarked  there  for  Algiers,  where  he 
arrived  March  15,  1763,  taking  with  him  an  able 
Italian  draughtsman.  While  he  remained  in 
Italy,  he  spent  several  months  improving  himself 
in  the  study  of  drawing  and  of  antiquities.  He 
made  sketches  of  the  temples  nt  Passtum,  which 
he  caused  to  be  engraved,  and  intended  to  publish ; 
bnt  as  he  afterwards  complained  to  his  fricud,  Mr. 
(subsequently  Sir  Robert)  Strange,  some  one  had 
obtained  access  to  the  engravings  at  Paris,  and 
published  them  by  subscription  at  London.  He 
spent  about  two  years  at  Algiers,  and,  having  a 

I 

facility  in  acquiring  languages,  he  in  that  time 
qnalified  himself  for  appearing  on  any  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  without  the  help  of  an  inter- 
preter. He  also  learned  the  rudiments  of  surgery 
from  the  consulate  surgeon.  A  dispute  with  the 
Dey,  relative  to  Mediterranean  passes,  had  de- 
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tained  liim  longer  then  he  expected  at  Algiers,  but 
it  was  at  last  adjusted;  and  Bruce  seems  to  have 
throughout  sustained  the  functions  of  his  official 
character  with  spirit  and  firmness.  In  May  176.5 
a  successor  was  appointed,  on  whose  arrival  he 
proceeded  to  Malum,  and  thence  to  Carthage.  He 
next  visiter!  Tunis,  and  travelled  to  Tripoli  across 
the  Desert.  He  journeyed  over  the  interior  of 
these  states,  and  made  drawings  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  which  he  met  with  in  his  way.  At 
Bengasi,  a  small  town  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
Buffered  shipwreck,  and  with  extreme  difficulty 
saved  his  life,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  bag- 
gage. He  afterwards  sailed  to  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  and.  proceeding  to  Asia  Minor,  travelled 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
visiting  Hassia,  Latikea,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli,  near 
which  last  city  he  was  again  in  imminent  danger 
of  perishing  in  a  river.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec  were  next  carefully  surveyed  and  sketched 
by  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Kngland,  his  draw- 
ings of  these  places  were  deposited  in  the  royal 
library  at  Kew;  "the  most  magnificent  present  in 
'hat  line,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "ever  made  by 
i  subject  to  a  sovereign."  He  published  no  par- 
ticular account  of  these  various  journeys ;  but  Dr. 
Murray,  in  the  second  edition,  introduced  from 
Brace's  manuscript."*  some  account  of  his  travels  in 
Tunis.  In  these  different  journeys  several  years 
passed,  and  he  now  prepared  for  the  grand  expe- 
dition, the  accomplishment  of  which  had  ever  been 
.iear  his  heart,  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  In  the  prosecution  of  that  perilous  under- 
taking, he  left  Sidon,  Jnnc  15,  1768,  and  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  He 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Ali  Bey,  the  chief  of  the  Mamelukes, 
from  whom  he  received  letters  to  the  shereef  of 
Mecca,  the  naybc  of  Masnah  or  Masowa,  and  the 
king  of  Sennaar.  He  also  met  at  Cairo  father 
Christopher,  a  Greek  whom  he  had  known  at  Al- 
giers, who  was  now  archimandrite,  under  Mark, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  was  furnished  by  the 
patriarch  with  letters  to  several  Greeks  in  high 
stations  in  Abyssinia. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December  following  he  embarked 
on  the  Nile,  and  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Sy- 
ene.  visiting  in  the  way  the  ruins  of  Thebes,    intrepidity,  recommended  him  to  the  Abyssiniaua 


From  the  Nile  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Cosseir 
on  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Jidda, 
in  April  17C9;  but  instead  of  going  direct,  be 
went  np  the  gnlf  to  Tor,  and  thence  along  the 
Arabian  coast  to  Jidda,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3d  of  May.  There  he  had  the  good  fortnne  to 
meet  a  numW  of  his  own  countrymen  from  India, 
ship-captains  and  merchants  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  paid  him  every  atten- 
tion, and  kindly  exerted  their  influence  with  the 
authorities  on  his  behalf.  Metical  Aga,  the  min- 
ister of  the  shereef  of  Metica,  who  was  originally 
an  Abyssinian  slave,  interested  himself  warmly  in 
Brace's  welfare.  He  ordered  one  of  his  confiden- 
tial servants.  Mahomet  Gibberti,  a  native  of  Abys- 
sinia, to  accompany  him  in  his  journey,  and  he 
wrote  to  Rjis  Michael,  the  governor  of  Tigre,  at 
that  time  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Abyssinia, 
recommending  the  traveller,  as  an  English  physi- 
cian, to  his  protection. 

In  September  1769  Bruce  sailed  for  Masnah, 
the  maritime  key  of  the  entrance  into  Abyssinia, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was 
detained  there  for  several  weeks,  exposed  to  great 
danger  of  his  life  by  the  villany  of  the  naybe,  a 
chief  whose  cruelty  and  avarice  caused  him  to  be 
dreaded  by  all  travellers.  After  many  perils  from 
the  fierceness,  the  deceit,  and  the  thievish  rapacity 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  at  last  made  his  way  to  Gon- 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  February  1770.  At  that  time, 
the  country  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  fiercest  civil 
wars  that  had  ever  wasted  it.  Ras  Michael  and 
the  young  king  were  absent  with  the  army;  but 
Bruce  became  acquainted  with  Ayto  Aylo,  a  man 
of  rank  and  influence;  and  having  been  successful 
in  curing  many  persons  of  the  smallpox,  which 
was  at  that  time  raging  in  the  capital,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Ayto  to  the  iteghe,  or  queen  dowa- 
ger, and  to  her  beautiful  daughter,  Ozoro  Esther, 
the  wife  of  Ras  Michael,  who,  with  several  of  the 
young  nobility,  became  his  frieuds  and  protectors, 
and  continued  to  be  so  during  his  stay  in  Abyssi- 
nia. When  Ras  Michael  and  the  young  king  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  he  was  presented  to  them, 
and  received  a  very  flattering  reception.  His  ex- 
in  horsemanship,  and  his  boldness  and 
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generally,  while  the  king  and  bis  minister  con- 
ceived a  warn  partiality  for  him.  The  Alexan- 
drian patriarch  had,  by  a  pastoral  letter,  enjoined 
the  Coptic  and  Greek  Christians,  then  in  Gomlar, 
i  to  pay  him  all  honour  and  homage.  lie  endeared 
himself  to  moat  of  the  young  nobility  by  instruct- 
ing them  in  some  of  the  military  exercises  of 
Arabia  and  Europe.  High  offices  in  the  court 
were  offered  for  his  acceptance.  To  obtain  the 
protection  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  his  journey,  he  accepted  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  province,  and  even  enrolled 
himself  among  the  lords  of  the  Bed  Chamber  of 
the  Abyssinian  monarch.  Several  months  were 
employed  in  attendance  on  the  king,  and  in  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  round  the  lake  of  Dembea. 
He  obtained  at  length  a  feudal  grant  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  had  been 
so  long  hidden;  and  towards  the  end  of  October 
he  set  out  for  the  sources  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Nile,  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed  thnt 
the  main  stream  is  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  At  this 
Img-desired  spot,  the  source  of  the  Nile,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  14th  of  November;  and  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion  were  of  a  very  singular  and  mixed 
character.  At  first  he  felt  a  degree  of  exultation 
that  he  had  seen  what,  he  imagined,  no  European 
had  ever  witnessed  before  him;  but  immediately 
the  most  afflicting  dejection  overpowered  his  spi- 
rits when  he  compared  the  small  benefits  likely  to 
result  from  his  labours,  with  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  already  experienced,  and  the  dangers  which 
he  had  still  to  encounter.  Having  accomplished 
the  chief  object  of  his  journey,  he  now  directed 
his  thoughts  towards  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  arrived  at  Gondar,  November  19,  1770, 
but  fonud  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  ob- 
tain pennission  to  quit  Abyssinia. 

The  country  being  distracted  with  a  civil  war, 
several  engagements  took  place  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  forces  of  the  rebels,  particularly 
three  actions  at  Scrbraxos,  on  the  19th,  20th.  anil 
23d  of  May,  1771.  In  each  of  them  Mr.  Bruce 
acted  a  prominent  part,  and  for  his  valiant  con- 
duct  in  the  second  he  received,  as  a  reward  from 
the  king,  a  chain  of  gold,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  links.     At  Gou.lar,  after 

i  


thus  distinguishing  himself,  he  again  earnestly  so- 
licited the  king's  |>ermission  to  return  home,  but  i 
his  entreaties  were  long  resisted.  His  health  at 
last  giving  way,  from  the  auxiety  of  his  mind,  the 
king  consented  to  his  departure,  on  condition  of 
his  engaging,  by  oath,  to  return  to  Abyssinia  iu 
the  event  of  his  recovery,  with  as  many  of  his 
kindred  as  he  could  engage  to  accompany  him. 
After  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  that 
wretched  country,  Mr.  Bruce  left  Goudor,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1771.  Convinced  that  if  he  should  again 
put  himself  within  the  power  of  the  naybe  of  Ma- 
snah,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  escape  so  easily 
as  ho  did  before,  he  did  not  attempt  to  return  by 
the  same  route  as  that  by  which  he  had  entered 
Abyssinia.  He  preferred  rather  to  journey  through 
those  deserts,  hitherto  unexplored  by  European 
travellers,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Persian 
Cambyses  had  perished  in  ancient  times. 

When  he  left  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  he  was 
accompanied  by  many  friends,  at  parting  with 
whom  he  shed  tears.  That  province,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  solicited  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment, was  the  last  within  the  limits  of  the  Abys- 
sinian  empire  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  A 
Moor,  named  Yasine,  who  had  accidentally  been 
the  companiou  of  his  journey  on  his  first  entrance 
into  Abyssinia,  and  who  had  been  appointed  by 
him  deputy-governor  of  the  province,  took  this 
last  opportunity  of  testifying  his  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor,  by  entertaining  him  with  respectful 
hospitality,  and  negotiating  for  his  friendly  treat- 
ment by  the  Arabs,  through  whose  territories  he 
was  next  to  travel.  Committing  himself  to  the 
duett,  he  made  his  way,  in  a  few  days,  to  Teawa, 
where  he  arrived,  March  21,  1772.  Carrying  | 
|>owerfnl  recommendations  to  the  sheikh  of  this 
place.  Bruce  expected  to  be  hospitably  entertain- 
ed, and  to  obtain  fresh  camels,  water,  and  guides; 
but  ho  was  miserably  disappointed.  The  sheikh 
Fidele  was  one  of  the  most  faithless,  rapacious, 
and  needy  of  all  the  Arabian  chiefs,  and  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  naybe  of  Masuah.  Fancying 
that  the  traveller  possessed  immense  riches,  he  , 
•  resolved,  either  by  craft  or  violence,  to  make  these 
riches  his  own.  But  Bruce  not  only  refused  to 
comply  with  his  demands,  but  signified  his  deter- 
mination to  resist  force  by  force,  and  secretly 
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despatched  messengers  to  solicit  assistance  from 
Abyssinia  and  Seunaar.  In  the  meantime  be  was 
supplied  with  lodging  and  entertainment:  the 
sheikh's  own  wives  cooked  his  meals,  and  he  was 
called,  under  his  character  as  a  physician,  to  admin- 
ister remedies  to  tho  Arab  chief  and  his  family. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  sheikh  was  under  the 
influence  of  intoxication,  he  menaced  the  traveller 
with  instant  death  unless  he  produced  his  trea- 
sures; but  Brace,  who  always  carried  arms, 
quickly  overpowered  the  treacherous  and  cowardly 
Arab  by  his  promptness  and  intrepidity.  He  ha/1 
wou  the  favour  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  and, 
warned  by  her  and  her  women,  he  was  enabled  to 
guard  himself  agniust  the  secret  snares  of  the  wily 
sheikh.  At  last  sufficient  protection  arrived  for 
him  ;  and  having  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  was  exactly  accomplished  on  the  17th  April, 
the  sheikh  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  Camels, 
guides,  water,  aud  other  necessaries,  were  now 
readily  supplied ;  aud  at  parting,  Brace,  much  to 
the  sheikh's  astonishment,  bestowed  npon  him  a 
handsome  but  an  ill-deserved  remuneration. 

After  encountering  mauy  perils,  he  arrived, 
April  29,  at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar. 
Here  the  selfish  knavery  of  a  banker,  on  whom  he 
had  an  order  for  a  supply  of  money,  which  ho  de- 
clined to  pay,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  chain  which 
he  had  earned  by  his  bravery  at  Serbraxos;  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  preparations  for 
his  dangerous  journey  through  the  deserts  of  Nu- 
bia. He  left  Sennaar,  September  5,  and  arrived, 
Octolier  3,  at  Chendi,  which  he  quitted  on  the 
20th,  and  travelled  through  the  desert  of  Goojs,  to 
which  village  he  came,  October  26,  and  left  it 
November  9.  He  then  entered  upon  the  most 
dread  All  and  perilous  part  of  his  journey.  He 
and  those  with  him  travelled  in  constant  dread  of 
being  suddenly  attacked  aud  robbed  by  the  wan- 
dering Arabs.  Their  water  began  to  be  exhausted ; 
their  camels  became  lame ;  and  their  own  feet 
were  lacerated  and  swollen.  To  add  to  their  mis- 
eries, the  direful  simoom,  whose  Mart  is  death, 
repeatedly  overtook  them ;  and  had  they  not, 
though  with  infinite  difficulty,  avoided  inhaling  its 
poisonons  breath,  they  must  have  all  instantly 
perished.    Gigantic  columns  of  sand  started  snd- 


deuly  up  in  ranks  before  and  behiud,  aud  ap- 
proached with  rapid  and  tremendous  movements, 
as  if  to  overwhelm  them.  Even  their  camels,  at 
last  overcome  with  fatigue,  sunk  under  their  bur- 
dens and  expired.  They  were  now  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  baggage  in  the  de- 
sert ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish 
of  Mr.  Brace's  feelings  when  he  saw  himself  ob- 
liged to  relinquish  his  journals,  his  drawings,  his 
collection  of  specimens,  his  precious  Ethiopic 
manuscripts ;  every  memorial,  iu  short,  that  could 
testify  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  that  he  had 
indeed  travelled  into  Abyssinia,  and  penetrated  to 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  With  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  reached  Assouan,  where  he  arrived,  No- 
vember 19.  After  some  days'  rest,  having  pro- 
cured fresh  camels,  he  returned  into  the  desert 
and  recovered  his  baggage.  He  now  proceeded 
gaily  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  where  he  arrived, 
January  10,  1773,  after  more  than  four  years'  ab- 
sence. An  act  of  kindness  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  Mohammed  Bey,  who  had  by  this  time  sup- 
planted Ali  Bey  iu  the  administration  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  proved  the  occasion  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  that  ruler.  Grateful  for  the  favours  he 
had  received  from  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Jidda,  he  procured  from  Mohammed 
Bey  a  firman,  |>ermittiug  British  vessels  belonging 
to  Bombay  and  Bengal  to  arrive  at  that  port  with 
their  merchandise,  on  the  payment  of  more  mode- 
rate duties  than  had  ever  before  been  exacted  from 
them  in  any  port  of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  was  Brace's  last  memorable  transaction  iu 
the  East.  At  Cairo  his  career  was  nearly  finished, 
by  a  disorder  in  his  leg,  occasioned  by  a  worm  in 
the  flesh.  This  accident  kept  him  five  weeks  in 
extreme  agony,  and  his  health  was  not  established 
till  about  a  year  aftorwards,  at  the  baths  of  Por- 
retta,  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  admiration  due  to  his  enter- 
prising character.  After  passing  a  considerable 
time  in  France,  particularly  at  Montbard,  with  his 
celebrated  friend  the  Count  de  Buffon,  he  at  last 
arrived  in  England,  which  he  reached  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1774,  having  been  absent  from  it  alwut 
twelve  years. 

His  reception  at  court  was  very  flattering  The 
drawings  which  he  presented  to  the  king  were  ac- 
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cepted  to  enrich  the  collection  of  his  sovereign  at  I  have  derived  considerable  improvement*;  and  his 


Kew ;  and  his  majesty  bestowed  upon  him,  in  re- 
turn, the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  These 
drawings  were  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  it  was 
insidiously  stated  that  they  were  not  executed,  as 
he  pretended,  by  his  own  pencil.   During  his  long 
absence,  his  relations  considering  him  dead,  took 
measures  to  possess  themselves  of  his  pro- 
perty.   A  number  of  lawsuits  was  the  ine- 
vitable consequence  of  his  return.   He  was 
also,  soon  after  retiring  to  his  paternal 
estate,  attacked  by  the  ague,  which  he  had 
caught  at  Bengasi,  where  he  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  which  tormented  him  from 
time  to  time  for  sixteen  years.    His  bio- 
grapher, Captain  Head,  has  done  justice  to 
"  the  steady  conrage  with  which  he  encoun- 
tered danger,  and  the  tact  and  judgment 
with  which  he  steered  his  lonely  course 
through  some  of  the  most  barren  and  bar- 
bnrons  countries  in  the  world." 

He  married  a  second  time.  May  20.  177C, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas 
of  Fingask.  By  Mrs.  Brnce,  who  died  in 
1 784,  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  he  had  two 
sous  and  one  daughter.  His  travels  were  not 
published  till  1790,  when  they  appeared  in  five 
large  quarto  volumes,  embellished  with  plates  and 
charts,  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  The  work 
abounds  with  adventures  so  extraordinary,  and 
describes  instances  of  perseverance  and  intrepidity 
so  wonderful,  and  gives  such  curious  accounts  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia, 
that  it  startled  the  belief  of  many.  The  state- 
ment, in  particular,  that  the  Abyssiniana  were  in 
the  practice  of  eating  raw  meat  cut  out  of  a  living 
cow,  was  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  credit, 
and  set  down  as  a  fabrication  of  the  author's  fer- 
tile imagination.  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  and  others  in  England,  doubted  the  ac- 
curacy of  many  of  his  statements,  and  treated  his 
pretensions  to  veracity  with  ridicule.  Brnce  was 
vindicated,  however,  by  Daines  Barrington,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Button ;  and  posterity  has 
done  him  ample  justice.  His  statements  have 
been  verified  and  corroborated  by  every  traveller 
who  has  sine*  been  in  or  near  Abyssinia.  From 
his  discoveries,  geography  and  natural  history 


illustrations  of  some  parts  of  the  sacred  writings 
are  both  original  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Bruce  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
chiefly  at  Kinnnird,  the  mansion-house  of  which 
he  rebuilt,  and  of  which  a  representation  is  an- 
nexed, dividing  his  attention  betwixt  his  museum 


his  booKs,  and  his  rural  improvements.  His  fig- 
ure was  above  the  common  size,  being  upwards 
of  six  feet  high  ;  his  limbs  were  athletic  and  well 
proportioned,  his  complexion  sanguine,  his  coun- 
tenance manly  and  good-humoured,  and  his  man- 
ners affable  and  polite.  He  excelled  in  all  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  and  was  master  of  most 
languages ;  being  so  well  skilled  in  oriental  litera- 
ture, that  he  revised  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  adding 
many  useful  notes  and  observations.  The  first 
edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  in  a  short  time, 
and  he  was  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the  press 
when  death  interrupted  his  labours.  On  the 
evening  of  April  26,  1794,  on  the  departure  of 
some  company  whom  he  had  been  entertaining  at 
his  house  at  Kinnaird,  in  handing  a  lady  to  her 
carriage,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  stairs,  and  he  fell 
down  headlong.  He  was  taken  up  speechless,  his 
face,  particularly  the  forehead  and  temples,  being 
severely  cut  and  bruised,  and  the  bones  of  his 
hands  broken.  He  remained  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility for  eight  or  nine  hours,  when  he  expired  on 
Sunday  April  27,  1794.  in  tho  65th  year  of  his 
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ago.    Hut  usual  1 1  -■  -: .  when  in  the  country,  wa»  a 
spotted  Annuel  jacket  and  a  turban,  with  a  long 
«taff  in  his  hand.-  Life  by  Capi.  Head. 

The  following  b  n  full  length  portrait  of  him, 
from  an  engraving  by  Kay: 

BRUCE,  Michael,  h  tender  and  ingenious 
poet,  the  fifth  ROM  of  Alexander  Bruce,  weaver, 
was  born  at  Kinnesswood,  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
moak,  Kinross-shire,  March  27,  1746.    His  mo- 
ther belonged  to  n  family  of  the  same  name  and 
humble  rank  in  the  neighbourhood.   Both  parents 
were  Bnrghor-Secedcrs,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  piety,  industry,  and  integrity.    He  early  dis- 
covered superior  intelligence,  which,  with  his 
fondness  for  reading  and  quirt  habits,  induced  his 
father  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry.    In  his 

}  (iiiugt  i    Willis  ni   nils  Liii|iiiM  tru  its  it  miu  uu  nil 

Ix>mond  Hills.    He  received  the  usual  course  of 
instruction  at  the  village  school  of  Portmonk,  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Kinross.    In  1702  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
applied  himself.  duriug  the  four  succeeding  years, 

with  no  less  assiduity  than  success,  to  the  study  o( 
the  several  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
Before  leaving  home,  he  had  given  evident  signa 
of  a  propensity  to  poetry,  in  the  cultivation  ol 
which  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  Mr.  David 
Amot,  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  Ix>ch  I^even,  w  ho 
directed  him  to  the  perusal  of  Spencer,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  aud  Pope,  snpplied  him  with  Ixwks,  and 
acted  as  the  judicious  guide  and  friendly  counsellor 
of  his  youthful  studies.    Mr.  David  Pearson,  of 
Easter  Balgcdie,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kinnesswood,  a  man  of  strong  parts,  and  of  a  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  turn,  also  contributed,  by 
his  encouragement  and  advice,  to  lead  him  to  the 
study  of  poetry ;  and  the  names  of  these  two  un 
pretending  individuals,  for  their  disinterested  kind- 
ness to  the  friendless  Bruce,  are  worthily  recorded 
in  all  the  memoirs  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  coining  to  Edinburgh,  he  con 
traded  an  acquaintance  with  Logan,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  the  same  university.    A  congenial  feeling 
and  a  similarity  of  pnrsuits,  soon  led  these  twv 
poets  to  become  intimate  companions.    When  not 
at  college,  Bruce  endeavoured  to  earn  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  teaching  a  school.    In  1765  he  went 
to  Gaimey  Bridge,  near  Kinross,  where  he  taught 
the  children  of  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  allowed  him  his  board  and  a  small  salary. 
This  he  quitted  in  the  summer  of  1766,  in  which 
year  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  divinity  hall  of 
the  Burgher  Synod,  and  removed  to  a  school  at 
Forrest  Mill,  near  Alloa,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  met  with  less  encouragement  than  he  ex- 
pected.    At  this  place  he  wrote  his  poem  ot 

■  Lochleven.'   In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  "  his 
constitution,"  says  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  British 
Poets,  "  which  was  ill  calculated  to  encounter  the 
austerities  of  his  native  climate,  the  exertions  of 
daily  labour,  aud  the  rigid  frugality  of  humble 
life,  began  visibly  to  decline.    Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  ill  health,  aggravated  by  the  indi- 
gence of  his  situation,  and  the  want  of  those  com- 

fni'ta  finH  mil Vfnii'iir*'<  whirl)  mirrlit  hrtvp.  f.wleivii 

■  oiia  ami  \  un  *  i  u i<  in.  i      mi.ii.ij   iiiigiii  iiu,t.  i'Jyuim 

a  delicate  frame  to  maturity  and  length  of  days, 
terminated  in  deep  consumption.     During  the 
winter  he  quitted  his  employment  at  Forrest  Mill, 
and  with  it  all  hopes  of  life,  and  returned  to  his 
native  village,  to  receive  those  attentions  and  con- 
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solations  which  his  situation  required  from  the 
anxiety  of  parental  affection  and  the  sympathy  of 
friendship."  He  lingered  through  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  he  wrote  the  well-known  and  deeply 
pathetic  elegy  on  his  own  approaching  death  ;  be- 
ginning •— 

"  The  «pnng  returns;  hut  not  to  mo  returns 
The  venial  joy  my  better  years  have  known. 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown." 

This  was  the  last  composition  which  he  lived  to 
finish.  By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  till  he 
was  gradually  worn  away,  and  he  expired  July  6, 
1767,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  poems,  which  are  not 
numerous,  were  revised  and  corrected  by  his  friend 
I/>gan,  who  published  them  at  Edinburgh  in  1770, 
with  a  preface;  but  in  this  edition  several  other 
poems  were  injudiciously  inserted  to  fill  up  the 
volume,  which  afterwards  led  to  much  uncertainty 
as  to  which  were  really  Brace's.  The  beautiful 
'  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  the  episode  of  1  Levinn,'  in 
the  poem  of  '  Lochleven,'  the  '  Ode  to  Paoli,'  and 
the  '  Eclogue  after  the  manner  of  Ossian,'  which 
arc  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  the  composi- 
tion of  Bruce,  were  subsequently  claimed  by  Lo- 
gan's biographer  as  his.  Logan  himself,  it  seems, 
pnt  forth  some  pretensions  to  lieing  the  author  of 
the  1  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  and  in  July  1782  applied 
for  an  interdict  in  the  court  of  session  against 
John  Robertson,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  and  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  bookseller,  and  afterwards  provost 
of  Stirling,  who  were  alwut  to  bring  out  an  edition 
of  Brace's  works,  containing  the  poems  mentioned; 
which  interdict  was  removed  in  the  succeeding 
August,  Mr.  Logan  not  being  able  to  substantiate 
his  pleas.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  Michael  Brace's  poems  by  Lord  Craig,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Mirror  in  1779,  and  they  were  re- 
printed in  1784.  In  1795  Dr.  Anderson  admitted 
the  poems  of  Brace  into  his  excellent  collection  of 
the  British  poets,  and  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
author.  In  1797  a  new  edition,  including  several 
of  Brace's  unpublished  pieces,  was  published  by 
snWription,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
venerable  principal  Baird,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poet's  mother,  then  in  her  ninetieth  year.    In  1837 


appeared  a  new  edition  of  Brace's  poems,  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  from  original  sources,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Mackelvic,  Balgedie,  Kinross-shire, 
which  contains  all  the  information  that  can  now 
be  collected  regarding  the  poet.  In  Dr.  Drake's 
•  Literary  Honrs,'  there  is  a  paper  written  with  a 
view  of  recommending  the  works  of  Bruce  to  the 
admirers  of  genuine  poetry  in  England,  as  I»rd 
Craig,  in  the  Mirror,  had  long  before  recommended 
them  to  readers  of  taste  in  Scotland.  In  1812  an 
obelisk,  about  eight  feet  high,  was  erected  over 
Brace's  grave  in  Portmoak  churchyard,  bearing  as 
an  inscription  merely  the  words — "  Michael  Bruce, 
Bora  March  27,  1746.    Died  6th  July,  1767." 

Brace's  characteristics  as  a  poet  arc  chiefly 
simplicity  and  tenderness.  He  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  judgment,  feeling,  and  sensibility;  and 
without  much  imagination  or  enthusiasm,  he  is 
always  graceful,  elegant,  and  pleasing.  His 
'  Lochleven,'  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his 
poems,  is  in  blank  verse,  and  shows  considerable 
strength  and  harmony.  His  '  Sir  James  the  Rose ' 
contains  all  the  attributes  of  the  historical  ballad. 
His  two  Danish  odes  possess  the  true  fire  of 
poetry,  and  appear  to  have  been  modelled  upon 
the  Norse  odes  of  Gray.  His  song  of  1  Lochleven 
no  more'  is  full  of  a  sail  and  touching  pathos 
which  goes  directly  to  the  heart.  The  '  Ode  to 
the  Cuckoo,'  has  been  characterised  by  no  less  a 
judge  of  literary  merit  than  Edmund  Burke,  as 
"  the  most  beautiful  lyric  in  our  language.'1 

BRUCE,  Archibald,  the  Rev.,  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  eminent  minister  of  the  Secession 
church,  was  born  at  Broomhall,  near  Denny, 
Stirlingshire,  in  174C.  He  gave  early  indication 
of  decided  piety,  and  eveu  from  his  boyhood  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  office  of  the  holy  min- 
istry. Having  received  the  elements  of  a  classi- 
cal education  at  a  country  school,  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  He  studied  divinity  under 
Professor  Moncrieflf  of  Alloa,  and  iu  August  17C8, 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  Associate  (Antibur- 
gher)  congregation  at  Whitburn.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Alloa,  in  1786,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  divinity  in  his  room,  by  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  and  coiitinued  to  occupy  the 
chair  till  the  year  1806,  when  he  separated  from 
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that  body,  owing  to  his  disapproving  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  '  Narrative  and  Testimony,'  on  the 
subject  of  the  powers  of  the  civil  government  in 
religions  matters.  He  and  three  others  having 
declined  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  ami  with- 
drawn from  its  communion,  formed  themselves 
into  what  was  then  called  the  "Constitutional 
Associate  Presbytery,"  afterwards  the  "United 
Original  Seceders,"  at  the  fbrmation  of  which  Mr. 
Brace  presided  as  moderator.  He  disobeyed  the 
summons  of  Synod  to  appear  before  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  and  sentence  of  deposition  mu 
accordingly  pronounced  against  him.  Two  of 
those  who  had  joined  with  him,  Mr.  James  Ait- 
ken,  minister  at  Kirriemuir,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Cric,  of  Edinburgh,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Dr.  M'Crie,  were  also  deposed.  The  fourth,  Mr. 
James  Hog,  minister  at  Kelso,  escaped  deposition, 
by  dying  during  the  progress  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  church  courts  against  him.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  life,  in  this  collection,  of  Dr.  M'Crie, 
for  the  reasons  of  this  secession.  The  majority  of 
the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  was  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  of  1852,  united  to  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  of  which  they  are  now  a  component 
part. 

After  Mr.  Brace's  separation  from  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  he  continued  to  superintend  the 
theological  class  connected  with  the  Constitutional 
Presbytery.  He  died  February  28, 1816.  Abont 
the  beginning  of  that  year  he  was  seized  with 
occasional  fainting  fits,  which  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  the  Lord's 
day,  he  had  performed  as  nsnal,  though  somewhat 
indisposed,  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  After  re- 
turning home,  and  while  conversing  with  a  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation,  he  almost  instantaneously 
expired,  without  n  straggle  or  a  groan.  He  wns 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  "  He  possessed," 
says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "talents  of  a  superior  order, 
which  he  had  cultivated  with  unwearied  industry. 
To  an  imagination  which  was  lively  and  fertile, 
he  united  a  sound  and  correct  judgment.  His 
reading,  which  was  various  and  extensive,  was 
conducted  with  such  method,  and  so  digested, 
that  he  could  at  any  time  command  the  use  of  it; 
am!  during  a  life  devoted  to  study  he  had  amassed 
a  stock  of  knowledge,  on  nil  the  branches  of  learn- 


ing connected  with  his  profession,  extremely  rare." 
"  He  was  more  qualified  for  writing  than  public 
speaking;  but  though  his  utterance  was  slow,  and 
he  had  no  claims  to  the  attractions  of  delivery,  yet 
his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  always  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  judicious  and  serious,  by  the 
profound  views  and  striking  illustrations  of  divine 
truth  which  they  contained,  and  by  the  vein  of 
solid  piety  which  ran  through  them.  His  piety, 
his  erudition,  his  uucommon  modesty  and  gentle-  I 
manly  maimers,  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  his 
acquaintance;  and  these  qualities,  added  to  the 
warm  interest  which  he  took  in  their  literary  and 
spiritual  improvement,  made  him  revered  and  be- 
loved by  his  students."  In  a  note  appended  to 
the  Life  of  Dr.  M'Crie.  by  his  son,  the  latter  says, 
"  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Bruce  prosecuted  his  lit- 
erary labours,  that  he  brought  a  printer  to  Whit- 
burn, and  employed  him  exclusively  for  many 
years  in  printing  his  own  publications." 
Of  his  numerous  works  a  list  is  subjoined: 

The  Kirkiad,  or  Golden  Age  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Canto  F.,  ■  satire  on  the  reign  of  Moderatism,  published  ano- 
nymously, 1774.  This  poem  he  intended  afterward*  to  have 
continued,  but  graver  subjects  prevented  him. 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  Toleration  of  Popery,  published 
nnder  the  assumed  name  of  Calvinus  Minor,  Scoto  Kritnnnus, 
1780,  •  work  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  M'Gavin  in  '  The 
Protestant,'  as  evincing  much  talent  and  research. 

True  Patriotism,  or  a  Public  Spirit  for  God  and  Religion 
recommended,  and  the  want  of  it  reprehended;  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  General  Associate  Synod,  on  a  dav  ap- 
pointed for  humiliation,  from  the  text,  Judges,  v.  23,  '  Curse 
ye  Mem*,'  &c  1786. 

Annua  Secularia,  or  the_  liritish  Jubilee,  a  Review  of  an 
Act  of  Assembly,  appointing  the  5th  of  November  1 788,  an 
anniversary  thanksgiving  in  commemoration  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 17*8,  Urge  8vo.  In  this  work,  which  was  published 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Calvinus  Presbyter,  the  author 
enters,  at  great  length,  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  tendency 
of  religious  fe.itiv.nls  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  ard 
seems  to  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  more  labour  on  the 
subject  than  its  practical  utility  appears  U>  have  required. 

The  Catechism  Modcmued  and  adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
patronage,  and  late  improvements  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  suitable  Creed*  and  Prayers;  a  small  anonymous  trea- 
tise, 1791.  This  was  a  cutting  satire  on  the  chief  promoters 
of  patronage,  in  the  shape  of  a  parody  on  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  each  question  in  the  Catechism  having  its 
corresponding  question  in  the  treatise.  The  parody,  it  wis 
thought,  was  carried  too  far,  and  in  the  advertisements  of  his 
publications,  this  treatise  was  never  included. 

Reflexions  on  the  Freedom  of  Writing,  and  Impropriety  of 
attempting  to  suppress  it  by  Penal  Uws,  occasioned  by  a 
proclamation  issued  against  seditious  publications,  1794: 
published  Under  the  character  of  a  North  British  Protestant 
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A  Penitential  Epistle  Mid  Humble  Supplication  to  his 
Holiness  the  Pop*,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,  for  a  perfect  reconciliation  mid  perpetual  alliance 
with  Rome.  1797;  a  clever  anonymous  poem,  in  which  he  U 
very  successful  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  church. 

Introductory  and  Occasional  Lectures  tn  Students,  as  read 
in  the  Theological  Hull  at  Whitburn.  Vol.  i.,  1797.  The 
second  volume  was  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
tioo,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brace's  death.  It  wa 
and  edited  by  Dr.  M'Cne, 

A  Translation,  from  the  French,  of  Pictct'a  Discourse*  on 
True  and  Pulse  Religion,  witn  a  vindication  of  the  religion 
and  reformation  of  Protestant*,  and  an  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author  prefixed,  1797. 

Principal  Differences  between  the  religious  principles  of 
those  called  the  Anti-Government  Party  and  of  other  Presby- 
terians, especially  those  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland,  on  the 
head  of  magistracy.   A  small  pamphlet,  1797. 

A  Historic©- Politico- Ecclesiastical  Dissertation  on  the  su- 
premacy of  civil  powers  in  matters  of  religion,  1798.  This 
was  a  subject  which,  at  that  period,  was  keenly  agitated  in 
the  Secession  Church,  on  the  bringing  forward  their  new 
'  Sanative  and  Testimony.' 

The  same  year  (1798)  he  edited,  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
theological  library  at  Whitburn,  Memoirs  of  the  Publio  life 
of  James  Hog  of  Carnock,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Proceed- 
ings of  bis  Times.  This  interesting  pamphlet  contains  notices 
nf  some  of  the  leading  events  in  several  meetings  of  Assembly 
immediately  after  the  Revolution. 

A  Review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  and  of  some  Presbyteries,  in  reference  to  the  Ministers 
who  protested  against  the  imposition  of  a  new  Testimony. 
One  volume  8vo  of  400  pages. 

Poems,  Serious  and  Amusing,  by  a  Rev.  Divine,  1812. 
In  this  small  volume  are  collected  the  poems  which,  in  the 
course  of  several  years,  he  had  sent  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

A  critical  account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Moras,  a 
celebrated  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  in  Geneva  and 

from  the  French  by  Mr.  Bruce,  1813. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  volume  of  sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 

Besides  the  publications  here  noticed,  Mr.  Bruce  wrote 
several  pamphlets  on  questions  that  were  keenly  agitated  in 
his  day.  which  were  published  anonymously. 

BRUCE,  James,  the  Rev.,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  of  parents  in  a  humble  station  in  life, 
was  a  native  of  the  north-west  part  of  Forfarshire. 
About  the  year  1780  he  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  lie 
afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  Fellow  in  Emmanuel  college,  aud  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  Ho  subsequently  entered  into 
holy  orders  in  England,  where  he  remained  many 
years  in  the  capacity  of  a  curate.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  became  a  clergyman  iu  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church.   About  the  year  1803  he  began 


to  furnish  reviews  for  the  Anti-Jacobin  Magazine 
and  Review,  now  discontinued,  and  to  the  British 
Critic,  two  monthly  publications,  which  were  then 
the  only  periodical  works  which  devoted  any  part 
of  their  space  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  two  publications  were  for  a  long 
time  chiefly  conducted  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  his  friend,  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin,  and  Primus. 
Notwithstanding  his  talents  aud  his  varied  ami 
solid  attainments,  Mr.  Bruce  never  rose  to  any 
church  preferment ;  but  died  iu  the  year  1806  or 
1807,  in  comparative  obscurity  in  London,  after 
leading  a  most  laborious  literary  life.  He  does 
not  appear  however  to  have  published  any  sepa- 
rate work,  except — 

A  Sermon  preached  st  Dundee  on  the  death  of  George 
Yeaman,  Esq.,  entitled  The  Regard  which  is  due  to  the  Me- 
mory of  Good  Men,  1803,  8vo. 

Mr.  Brace's  Reviews  extend  from  vol.  xv.  to  vol.  xxii.  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin.  Of  the  following,  among  many  other 
works,  the  criticisms  were  written  by  him:— Overton's  True 
Churchman;  Gleig's  Sermons;  Abdotlaliph's  History;  Skin- 
ner's Primitive  Truth;  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge;  Dau- 
beney's  Vindiciav,  Pinkerton's  Geography;  Repton's  Article*; 
Bisaet's  History;  Grant's  Poems;  Dialogues,  &c. ;  Godwin's 
Lite;  Hill's  Synonyuics,  a  very  able  and  learned  critique; 
Aeademicos'  Remarks;  Davis's  Attic  Researches;  Martin's 
Sermons;  Barrow's  Travels ;  Remarks  on  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Charge;  Hill's  Theological  Institutes;  and  Godwins  Fleet- 


Bmrtcrox,  a  surname  evidently  derived  from  the  lands  •> 
Brvnslaiu  on  Brunstsne  burn,  a  small  stream  in  Mid  Lothij.ti, 
which  separates  the  parish  of  Duddingston  from  Inveresk  and 
I.iberton  on  the  south,  and  flows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  n«u- 
Fisherrow.  The  rains  of  Brunstane  castle  on  the  Esk,  built 
about  1580,  are  of  considerable  extent.  Crichton  of  Brun- 
ston,  the  secret  agent  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  the  conspiracy 
aguinst  Cardinal  Betbune,  generally  signed  himself  Brottntttm 
inhjsl 


BRUNTON,  Mrs.  Mary,  an  ingenious  novelist, 
the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour  ol 
Elwick,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Burnt,  in  Ork- 
ney, November  1, 1778.  Her  mother  was  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Ligonier  of  the  18th 
dragoons,  and  niece  of  field-marshal  the  earl  of 
Ligonier,  to  whose  charge  she  had  early  been  left 
an  orphan.  Under  her  mother's  care,  she  became 
a  considerable  proficient  in  music,  and  an  excel- 
lent French  and  Italian  scholar.  While  yet 
yonng,  she  evinced  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
perusal  of  works  of  poetry  and  ficlion.  In  her 
sixteenth  year  the  charge  of  her  father's 
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id  from  t hut  period  till 


her  twentieth  year,  she  had  little  leisure  for  self- 
improvement.  When  she  was  only  twenty,  she 
married  the  Ber.  Alexander  Brunton,  then  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Bolton,  near  Haddington, 
afterwards  D.D.,  professor  of  oriental  languages, 
and  librarian  iu  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  'Iron  church  of  that 
city.  In  the  quiet  of  a  Scottish  manse.  Mrs. 
Brunton's  taste  for  books  returned  in  all  its 
strength,  and,  tinder  the  direction  of  her  husband, 
she  pursued  a  course  of  reading  not  only  in  criti- 
cism and  the  belles  lettrcs,  but  in  philosophy  and 
history.  She  also  acquired  souie  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  and  taught  herself  to  draw. 
At  this  time  she  felt  so  little  inclination  for  com- 
position, that  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  was  irk- 
some to  her. 

In  autumn  1803,  on  the  removal  of  her  husband 
to  Edinburgh,  she  accompanied  him  ;  and  her  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances  being  now  widened,  she  min- 
gled more  with  people  of  talent  and  distinction  iu 
literature  than  she  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  in  East  Lothian.  It  was  chiefly  for  the 
employment  of  accidental  intervals  of  leisure,  as 
we  are  informed  by  her  husband,  that  Mrs.  Brun- 
ton  began  the  writing  of  '  Self-Control ;'  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  first  volume  of  which  was  fin- 
ished before  she  informed  her  husband  of  her 
project.  This  novel  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1811,  in  *w0  volumes  ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  its  success  was  so  complete,  j 
that  it  had  not  been  out  above  a  month,  when  a 
second  edition  was  called  for.  The  faults  of  the 
book  were  great ;  but  as  a  first  appearance  it  was 
a  most  promising  performance.  The  beauty  and 
correctness  of  the  style,  the  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion, the  discrimination  of  character,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  which  it  displayed,  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  The  work  was  published 
anonymously-  In  December  1814  appeared, '  Dis- 
cipline,' in  three  volumes;  the  reception  of  which 
was  more  favourable  than  the  author  herself  had 
anticipated.  She  afterwards  designed  a  collection 
of  short  narratives,  under  the  title  of  'Domestic 
Tales.'  'E,,c  first  of  tne«N  '  Runaway,'  was  to 
contain  the  story  of  a  truant  boy,  whose  hardships 
•should  tench  him  the  value  of  home ;  with  which 


she  wished  to  blend  some  account  of  the  peculiar 
manners  of  Orkney.  While  arrauging  her  plans 
for  this  series  of  tales,  she  commenced  the  story 
of  ♦Emmeline,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
how  little  chance  there  is  of  happiness  when  a 
divorced  w ife  marries  her  seducer.  This  talc  she 
did  not  live  to  finish. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  Mrs.  Brunton  had  the 
prospect  of  being  for  the  first  time  a  mother;  but 
a  strong  impression  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  that  her  confinement  was  to  prove  fatal. 
Under  this  belief  she  made  every  preparation  for 
death,  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  she  had 
been  making  arrangements  for  a  short  absence 
from  home.  The  clothes  in  which  she  was  laid  in 
the  grave  were  selected  by  herself;  she  herself  had 
chosen  and  labelled  some  tokens  of  remembrance 
for  her  more  intimate  friends ;  and  she  even  drew 
up  in  her  own  handwriting  a  list  of  the  persons  to 
whom  she  wished  intimations  of  her  death  to  l>e 
sent.  But  these  gloomy  anticipations,  though  so 
deeply  fixed,  neither  shook  her  fortitude  nor  dimin- 
ished her  cheerfulness.  They  altered  neither  hei 
wish  to  live,  nor  the  ardour  with  which  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  duties  of  returning  health,  if  re- 
turning health  was  to  be  her  portion.  Her  fore- 
bodings proved  only  too  well-founded.  After 
giving  birth  to  a  Btill-born  son,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, and  recovering  for  a  few  days  with  a 
rapidity  beyond  the  hopes  of  her  medical  attend- 
ants, she  was;  attacked  with  fever,  which  advanced 
with  fatal  violence,  terminating  her  valuable  life 
on  December  19,  1818,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
her  age.  Iu  the  spring  of  1819  the  unfinished 
talc  of  '  Emmeline,'  with  some  extracts  from  her 
correspondence,  and  other  pieces,  was  published 
by  her  husband,  who  prefixed  a  brief  but  elegant 
and  affecting  memoir  of  her  life,  to  whic  h  we  arc 
indebted  for  these  details. 

BRUNTON,  Gkorgk,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
was  born  in  that  city,  January  31,  1799.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education  at 
the  Canongate  high  school,  nn  institution  now  dis- 
continued. Having  adopted  the  legal  profession, 
he  became  in  1831  an  advocate's  first  clerk,  which 
entitled  him  to  practise  as  a  solicitor  before  the 
supreme  courts  of  Scotland.   The  beut  of  his 
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genius,  however,  WU  towards  literary  pursuits. 
He  wrote  several  articles,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
in  the  1  Edinburgh  Magazine,'  the  1  Scottish  Lite- 
ran-  Gazette'  and  'Tail's  Magazine.'  In  1834. 
he  became  editor  of  the  'Scottish  Patriot,'  an 
Edinburgh  newspaper,  as  lie  had  previously  been 
of  another  called  the  '  Citizeu.'  In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  David  Haig,  assistant-librarian  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  a  gentleman  distinguished  in 
Scottish  history  and  antiquities,  Mr.  Hrunton  pub- 
lished, in  1832,  '  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  from  its  Insti- 
tution in  15:12;'  of  which  he  compiled  the  earlier 
portion.  It  had  so  happened  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Hrunton  was  collecting  materials  for  a  similar  w  ork. 
Mr.  Haig  had  been  for  a  year  or  two  previous  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  of  the  same  nature.  An 
accidental  conversation  which  the  latter  had  with 
Mr.  Bmnton  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  led  to  a 
discovery  that,  unknown  to  each  other,  both  were 
contemplating  a  work  exactly  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  plan  and  arrangement. 
The  result  was,  an  agreement  between  them  to 
combine  tbcjr  researches.  About  the  same  time, 
one  of  Mr.  Bruuton's  brothers  entered  into  part- 
nership with  the  brother  of  Mr  David  Haig,  as 
booksellers  and  stationers  in  Edinburgh,  und  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  success  of  their  relatives, 
they  commenced  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled 
•  The  Scots  Weekly  Magazine,'  which  was  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Scottish  history 
and  antiquities,  and  Scottish  life  and  manners; 
but  which  not  being  successful  was  soon  discon- 
tinued. In  the  beginning  of  April  1836,  Mr. 
Bruuton's  decliuing  health  induced  him  to  proceed 
to  the  Coutincnt,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  June  2  of 
that  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Burets,  n  surname  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Bruce, 
which  in  early  record*  is  indifferently  written  Bmis  or 
Brays.  There  is  one  well  authenticated  instance  in  which 
the  name  of  Bruce  was  changed  into  Bryce,  by  an  ancestur  of 
the  family  of  Brtice  of  Sciiuthush  and  Killrwit,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  scion  of  the  ancient  Scotch  house  of 
Brace  of  Airth,  being  descended  from  the  Rev.  Edward 
Brace,  or  Bryco.  younger  brother  of  tire  laird  of  Airth,  who 
settled  in  Inland  about  1H08.  The  name  continued  for  a 
l-»ng  time  Bryce,  but  in  1811,  the  possessor  of  Scoulbu*h, 
resumed,  by  royal  license,  the  family  name  of  Brace.  The 
reason  for  changing  the  name  is  thus  described  by  Mrs. 
Brack's  grandfather,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  relative  to  the 
■cent,  in  1774-5.    «  One  of  my  anchor*  hud  a  dis- 


pute with  his  chief  who  attacked  him.  He,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  retreated  as  fur  as  wood,  water,  &c,  would 
allow  him,  then  turned  in  his  uwn  defence  and  killed  his  chief. 
In  those  dsys,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  chiefs  had 
great  influence.  He  was  prosecuted  with  great  virulence. 
The  sentence  was,  '  that  he  should  be  either  banished  or 
change  his  name.'  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  sinful  or 
shameful  to  fly  his  country,  but  put  a  taii  to  the  si  and  made 
it  y;  thus  it  was  Bryce,  but  when  my  grandfather  went  to 
Ireland,  he  spelled  his  name  wilh  an  f,  and  since  it  has  so 


Bryce  is  sometimes  used  as  a  first  or  Christian  name. 
Krom  1203  to  \W2,  one  Bryce  or  Bririus,  a  son  of  the  noble 
f.mily  of  Douglas,  was  bishop  of  Moray. 

BRYCE,  Alkxandkr,  the  Rev.,  an  eminent 
geometrician,  was  bom  at  Boarlaud,  parish  of 
Kincardine,  in  1713.  He  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  school  of  Doune, 
Perthshire;  and,  after  studying  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  proceeded  to  Caithness,  in  May 
1740,  as  tutor  to  a  gentleman's  son.  He  resided 
there  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  obstruc- 
tion, he  completed  a  '  Map  of  the  North  Coast  of 
Britain,  from  Raw  Stoir  of  Assy  nt,  to  Wick  iu 
Caithness,  with  the  Harbours  and  Rocks,  and  an 
account  of  the  Tides  in  the  Pentland  Frith,'  which 
was  published  in  1744  by  the  Philosophical,  after- 
wards the  Royal,  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  Jnne 
1744  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunblane;  and,  in  August  1745,  having  re- 
ceived a  presentation  from  the  earl  of  Morton,  he 
was  ordained  in  the  church  and  parish  of  Kirk- 
newton,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
winter  of  1745-46  he  taught  the  mathematical 
classes  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  during  the 
last  illness  of  Professor  Maclaurin.  In  1752,  after 
much  anxious  search,  he  discovered,  among  some 
old  lumber  in  a  garret  at  Stirling,  the  Pint  Jug, 
the  standard,  by  statute,  for  weight  and  for  liquid 
and  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  committed  by  an  old 
act  of  parliament  to  ihc  keeping  of  the  magistrates 
of  that  burgh.  At  the  request  of  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  lie  afterwards  superintended  the 
adjustment  of  the  weights  and  measures  kept  by 
the  dean  of  guild,  and,  for  so  doing,  was  made  a 
burgess  and  guild  brother  in  1754.  He  wrote 
several  scientific  papers,  which  were  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  'An  Account 
of  a  Comet  observed  by  him  in  1766;*  'A  new 
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Method  of  measuring  the  Velocity  of  the  Wind;' 
and  'An  Experiment  to  ascertain  to  what  quan- 
tity of  Water  a  fall  of  Snow  on  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face is  equal.'  He  also  contributed  several  papers 
to  Ruddiinan's  Weekly  Magazine.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  Stuart  Mackenzie,  lord  privy  seal  of  Scot- 
land, for  whom  he  planned  the  observatory  at 
Belmont  castle,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1774  the  free- 
dom of  the  town  of  Stirling  was  conferred  on  him, 
in  consequence  of  his  advice  and  assistance  in  sup- 
plying that  town  with  water.  In  1776  he  made  all 
the  requisite  calculations  for  an  epitome  of  the 
solar  system  on  a  large  scale,  afterwards  erected 
by  the  earl  of  Buchan  at  his  seat  at  Kirkhill.  Mr. 
Bryce  died  January  1,  1786. 

BRYDONE,  Patrick,  F.R.S.,  author  of  an 
ingenious  and  entertaining  Tour  in  Sicily  and 
Malta,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumbarton,  was  born  in  1741.    He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  subsequently  distinguished  himself 
by  his  tours  in  foreign  countries.    About  the  time 
of  his  first  proceeding  to  the  continent,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's discoveries  in  electricity  had  aroused  the  cu- 
riosity of  scientific  men;  and,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  state  and  temperature  of 
the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Brydonc,  after  providing  himself 
with  the  necessary  instruments,  visited  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  and  crossed  both  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.    In  these  excursions  he  often  wit- 
nessed phenomena  of  a  most  remarkable  nature, 
but  not  uucommon  in  those  regions.    In  1707,  or 
1768,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Bockfud  of  Somerly, 
in  Suffolk,  in  a  scientific  excursion  to  the  conti- 
nent.   He  next  travelled,  in  1770,  to  Italy,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fullnrtou,  who  sub- 
sequently commanded  in  India,  and  was  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  government  of  Trinidad.    In  1771 
he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  obtained 
an  appointment  under  government.    In  1773  he 
published  his  '  Tonr  through  Sicily  and  Malta/ 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  and  of  several  other  learned 
bodies.    He  died  at  I-cnnel  House,  near  Cold- 
stream, 19th  June  1818.    He  married  the  eldest 
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daughter  of  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian. 
His  own  eldest  daughter  was  countess  of  Minto, 
« ho  died  in  1853.    His  works  are: 
Tour 

William  Beckford,  Esq. 

Pill*  cured  by  Electricity.  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  xi.  1S3.  17*7. 

Meteor  observed  at  Tweedmouth.    1772.    Ib.  xiii.  41o. 

Electrical  Experiment*  on  Hair.    lb.  416. 

Fatal  Effects  of  a  Thunder  Storm  in  Scotland.  Ib.  xvi. 
186.  1787. 

Bi'CCLi.i'i  n,  duke  of,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  a  title 

[kimpsmM  I'V  the  dLstingnWiad  haoM  »t  Itoott,  wkUk  Imh  i  1 1 

held  a  very  high  rank  in  title*,  worth,  and  importance  in  the 
kingdom,  while  their  territorial  possessions  are  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  family  in  Scotland. 
The  history  of  the  earliest  generations  of  the  Buccleoch  fam- 
ily is  involved  in  obscurity.  There  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  l»rd  Polwarth,  who  is  himself  a  noble  branch  of  the 
Scotts,  a  genealogical  table,  prepared  by  and  holograph  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  of  AbboUford,  Bart.,  in  which  he  traces  the 
origin  and  descent  of  this  family  as  follows  :— 

I.  Uchlred  Kitz-Scott.  or  Eilius  Scott,  who  flourished  at 
the  court  of  King  David  I.,  and  was  witness  to  two  charters 
granted  by  him  to  the  abbeys  of  Holyroodhouae  and  Selkirk, 
dated  in  the  years  1128  and  1130.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  from  the  days  of  Kenneth  III.  the  barony  of  Scotst<mn 
in  Peebles-shire  had  been  possessed  by  the  ancestors  of  this 
I'chtrcd,  who,  being  descended  from  Galwcgian  forefathers, 
were  called  Scots,  Galloway  being  then  inhabited  by  the  dan 
to  whom  that  name  properly  belonged. 

It.  Richard  Scott,  son  of  Uchtred.  witnessed  a  charter 
granted  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
roodhouse  about  the  year  1168. 

III.  Richard  Scott,  son  of  Richard,  who  married  Alicia, 
daughter  of  Henry  de  Molla,  with  wham  he  received  lands  in 
Roxburghshire  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 

IV.  Williuin  Scott,  son  of  Richard,  attended  the  court  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  and  witnessed  several  of  his  charters. 

V.  Sir  Richard  Scott,  son  of  William,  married  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Mnrthockstone  of  that  ilk,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  by  which  marriage  lie  acquired  the  property  of  Mnr- 
thockstone, now  called  Murdieston.  He  then  assumed  into 
his  arms  "  the  bend  of  Murdiestoun,"  and  disposed  thereon 
his  own  paternal  crescents  and  star.  He  swore  fcaltv  to  Ed- 
ward I  in  1296.  and  died  in  1320. 

VI.  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Murtbockstone,  son  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard and  the  heiress  of  Murtbockstone,  was  a  gallant  warrior, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  hill,  KHh 
July  1333.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  esca|wd  the  carnage 
of  that  disastrous  day ;  but  he  was  slain  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Durham,  thirteen  years  after. 

In  the  Genealogical  Table  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which 
these  six  generations  of  the  family  are  stated,  it  is  said  that 
this  Sir  Michael  left  two  sons,  u  the  eldest  of  whom  (.Robert) 
carried  on  the  family,  the  second  (John)  was  ancestor  of  the 
Scotts  of  Harden." 

Robert  Scott  of  Murthockstone  died  before  7th  Dec  1389, 
as  appears  from  a  crown  charter  of  that  data  to  bis  ton 
Walter. 

Walter  Scott  of  Murdieston  and  Rankelburn,  son  of  Robert, 
obtained  a  charter  from  King  Robert  II.  of  the  superiorities  nf 
the  barony  of  Kirkurd,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  dated  7th 
December  138!>.    He  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  on  the 
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borders  who  were  bound  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  marches  in 
1398.  He  is  mid  to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Homil- 
don,  on  14th  Sept.  1402,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
strument entered  in  the  Buccleuch  Inventory  by  which  lie 
gave  sasinc  to  Andrew  Ker  of  Altounburne  of  the  lands  of 
Lurdenlaw,  dated  30th  July,  1413. 

Robert  Scott  of  Murdieston  and  Kanke.lburu,  obtained  a 
charter  from  John  Inglis  of  Manir,  of  the  half  lands  of  Branx- 
bolm,  &c.  dated  at  Manir  kirk,  last  of  January  1420.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  acquisition  by  the  family  of  the 
lands  of  Branxholm.  Hobert  died  in  1426,  leaving  two  sons. 
Sir  Walter  his  heir,  and  Stevin  Scott  of  Castlelaw. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Kirkurd,  knight,  the  eldest  son,  had  a 
charter  of  the  hinds  of  Lempetlaw,  within  the  barony  of 
Sprooston,  from  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  on  the  n-signa- 
lion  of  Robert  Scott  his  father,  dated  2d  Jnly  1426.  He 
likewise  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Eck- 
fcrd,  &c  from  King  James  II.,  dated  3d  May  1437.  He 
exchanged  his  lands  of  Murdieston  iD  Clvdrsdale,  with 
Thomas  Inglis  of  Manir,  for  his  half  of  the  barony  of  Braux- 
uolm,  (poetically  Brankaome.)  in  Roxburghshire,  23d  July 
1146.  According  to  tradition,  Inglis  having  one  day  cora- 
plnined  of  the  injuries  which  his  lands  of  Branxholm  sus- 
t .lined  from  the  inroads  of  the  English  borderers,  Scott  oflVred 
him  his  estate  of  Murdicston  in  exchange,  which  was  instantly 
agreed  to,  and  when  the  bargain  was  completed,  he  drily  ob- 
served that  the  Cumberland  cattle  were  as  good  as  those  of 
Teviotdale,  He  immediately  commenced,  like  a  true  border 
chipftain.  a  system  of  reprisals  upon  the  English,  which  was 
regularly  pursued  by  his  descendant*  for  several  generations. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm  was  one  of  the  conservators 
of  truces  with  England  in  1449,  1451,  1453,  1457,  and  1459. 
1  He  exerted  himself  in  an  eminent  degree  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  of  the  Douglases  in  1455,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
Scottish  barons  who  row  upon  the  ruins  of  that  once  potent 
family,  having  obtained  from  James  the  Second  n  grant  of 
It  their  lands  of  Abbington,  Pharcholm,  and  Glendonanrig,  by 
charter,  dated  22d  February,  1458-9.  That  monarch  also 
granted  to  him  and  to  Sir  David  his  son,  the  remaining  half 
of  the  barony  of  Branxholm,  to  be  held  in  blanch  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  red  rose,  for  their  brave  and  faithful  exertions  in 
favour  of  the  king  against  the  house  of  Douglas.  They  like- 
wise had  conferred  on  them  part  of  the  barony  of  Langholm 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  Sir  Walter  established  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  Bucclruch  family  at  Branxholm  castle, 
and  died  sometime  between  1467  and  1470,  possessed  of  a 
|  great  part  of  those  pastoral  binds  in  Selkirkshire  and  Rox- 
burghshire, which  still  form  a  principal  part  of  the  family 
property.  By  his  wife.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cockbum  of 
Hendcrland,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  he  had  two  sons;  Sir 
David,  bU  heir,  and  Sir  Alexander  Scott,  who  was  rector  of 
Wigton,  director  of  the  chancery,  and  clerk  register  of  Scot- 
land, in  1463.  He  fell  on  the  side  of  James  the  Third  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchiebnro,  11th  June,  1488,  leaving  two  sons, 
Walter  and  Adam. 

Sir  David  Scott  of  Branxholm  was  concerned  in  most  of 
the  transactions  of  the  rcigu  of  James  the  Third,  and  sat  in 
the  parliament  of  1487,  under  the  designation 'of  'dominus  de 
Buccleuch,'  being  the  first  of  the  family  so  designated.  He 
enlarged  and  strengthened  the  castle  of  Branxholm,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  the  principal  scene  of  his  poem  of 
'  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  He  was  instrumental  in 
suppressing  insurrections  on  the  borders,  and  was  a  conserva- 
tor or  peace  with  England.  He  died  in  March  1492.  By 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Ijord  Sonierville,  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.    David,  the  eldest  son,  erroneously  re- 


presented  by  the  peerage  writers  to  have  carried  on  the  line  of 
the  family,  predeceased  him  previous  to  March  1484,  without 
issue,  as  did  also  William,  the  second,  and  Robert,  the  third 
son,  the  latter  designed  of  Allanhanch  and  Quhitchester,  who 
deceased  between  1490  and  1492,  leaving  two  sous,  Sir 
Walter  and  Robert  of  Allanhanch. 

Sir  Walter,  the  eldest  sou,  w  as  served  heir  to  bis  grand- 
father, Sir  David,  in  the  lands  of  Branxholm,  &c,  on  6th  No- 
vember, 1492.  ne  accompanied  King  James  the  Fourth  to 
the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  the  carnage  of  that  fatal  day.  He  died  in  1516. 
By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walter  Ker  of  Ccssford, 
widow  of  Philip  Rutherford,  son  snd  heir  of  Rutherford  of 
that  ilk.  be  had  two  sons.  Sir  Walter  and  William  of  Quhit- 
hope,  1515. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  1517. 
He  was  warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  besides  various 
deeds  of  valour  during  the  minority  of  James  the  Fifth,  is 
celebrated  for  an  abortive  attempt  to  rescue  that  monarch 
from  the  control  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  when  his  majesty  ac- 
companied that  powerful  snd  ambitious  noble,  in  1526,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  turbulent  border  clan  of  the  Arm- 
strongs. James  sent  hitn  a  secret  message,  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  durance  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Douglases, 
and  soliciting  his  aid,  and  as  Angus,  with  the  young  king, 
and  a  considerable  retinue,  was  returning  to  Edinburgh  by 
Melrose,  «  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  suddenly  appeared  on  '» 
neighbouring  height,  (at  Halyden  near  Melrose,  18th  July 
1526)  and  ut  the  head  ot  a  thousaud  men,  threw  himself  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  route  to  the  capital.  Angm, 
instantly  sent  a  messenger,  who  commanded  the  border  chief 
in  the  royal  name,  to  dismiss  his  followers;  but  Scott  bluntly 
answered  that  he  knew  the  king's  mind  better  than  the 
proudest  baron  amongst  them,  and  meant  to  keep  his  ground, 
and  do  obeisance  to  his  sovereign,  who  had  honoured  the 
borders  with  his  presence.  The  answer  was  intended  and 
accepted  as  a  defiance,  and  Angus  instantly  commanded  his 
followers  to  dismount.  His  brother  George,  with  the  curls  of 
Maxwell  and  Lennox,  forming  a  guard  round  the  young  king, 
retired  to  a  little  hillock  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the 
earl,  with  Fleming,  Home,  and  Ker  of  Cessford,  proceeded 
with  levelled  spears,  and  at  a  rapid  pace,  against  Buccleuch, 
who  also  awaited  them  on  foot.  His  chief  followers,  how- 
ever, were  outlawed  men  of  the  borders,  whose  array  offered 
a  feeble  resistance  to  the  determined  charge  of  the  armed 
knights  belonging  to  Angus;  the  conflict,  accordingly,  was 
short;  eighty  of  the  party  of  Buccleuch  were  slain;  the  chief 
(wounded)  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
l>ouglases,  the  only  material  loss  was  the  death  of  Ker  of 
Ccssford,  a  brave  baron,  who  was  lamented  by  both  parties." 
[7>ikr's  HUtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  page  202.]  This  event 
.HXasioned  a  deadly  feud  betwixt  the  Scots  and  the  Kers. 
which  raged  for  many  \e*rs  on  the  borders,  and  caused  much 
bloodshed. 

A  summons  of  treason  was  raised  against  Sir  Walter,  hut 
the  king,  after  emancipating  himself  from  tho  domineering 
influence  of  the  Douglases,  declared  in  parliament,  5th  Sep- 
tember 1528,  that  he  was  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  imputed 
to  him,  and  ordered  the  summons  to  be  cancelled.  When 
the  property  of  the  earl  of  Angus  was  confiscated,  Sir  Walter 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Jedburgh  forest  by  charter, 
3d  September  1528.  In  the  following  year,  whilst  the  king 
was  executing  summary  justice  upon  Johnnie  Armstrong  and 
the  marauders  of  the  borders,  Sir  Walter,  with  those  of  the 
border  chieftains  under  whose  protection  they  were,  w«,  im- 
p-^ned  until  after  his  return.     Bucclcnrh,  having  used 
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satirical  expressions  against  Henry  the  Eighth,  became  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  tho  English,  ami  the  carl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  October  1532,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  ravaged 
and  plundered  his  lands,  and  burnt  Branxholm  castle,  but 
failed  in  their  principal  object,  which  was  to  kill  or  take  him 
prisoner.  In  retaliation  Sir  Waiter  and  other  border  chiefs 
assembled  three  thousand  men,  and  conducting  them  into 
England,  laid  waste  Northumberland,  as  far  as  the  river 
Beamish,  baffled  and  defcatrd  the  English,  and  returned  home 
loaded  with  booty.  In  153.),  he  was  summoned  before  the 
justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  for  alleged  assistance  given  to  Lord  I 
Dacre  and  Sir  Kcrstiall  Dacre,  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
Caveria  and  Denholm.  He  appeared  in  court  19th  of  April 
that  year,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  the  king,  who 
put  him  in  prison.  An  accusation  so  little  consistent  with 
his  uniform  hostility  towards  the  English,  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  feuds  betwixt  the  Scott*  and  the  Kers.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  notes  to  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
that  Sir  Walter  was  imprisoned  and  forfeited  in  1535,  for 
levying  war  against  the  Kers;  but  the  assistance  given  to 
the  Dacre*  is  the  only  point  insisted  on  in  the  summons 
against  him.  After  the  death  of  James  the  Fifth  he  was  re- 
stored by  act  of  parliament,  loth  March  1512-3,  during  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  buttle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  but  eventually  lost  his  life  in  a 
nocturnal  rencontre  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  with  a 
party  of  the  Kers,  headed  by  Sir  Walter  Ker  of  Ceasford.  on 
4  th  October  1552.  He  was  thrice  married,  first,  to  Elizabeth 
Cjirtnicluwl,  of  the  Hyndford  family,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons;  secondly,  to  Janet  Ker,  daughter  of  Andrew  Ker  of 
Fernichirst  (contract  dated  January  1530);  and  thirdly,  to 
Janet,  daughter  of  John  Itetliune  of  Creicli.  By  the  last  he 
had  two  sous  and  four  daughters 

This  lady,  the  heroine  of  1  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  as  appears  by  her  riding 
at  the  head  of  ber  clan  after  her  husband's  murder,  and  by 
her  effort*  to  avenge  his  death.  Upon  25th  June  1557 
dame  Janet  Bethnne,  Lady  Buccleugh,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  name  of  Scott,  were  delaitit  (accused)  for  coming  to 
the  kirk  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Ix»wes,  (now  Yarrow)  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  persons  bodin  in  feir  of  weire  (arrayed  in 
armour),  and  breaking  open  the  doors  of  the  said  kirk,  in 
order  to  apprehend  the  laird  of  Cranstoun  for  his  destruction. 
On  the  20th  July,  a  warrant  from  the  queen  regent  is  pre- 
sented, discharging  the  justice  to  proceed  against  the  Lady 
Buccleuch  till  a  new  calling.  Before  her  marriage  with  Buc- 
cleuch  she  ia  said  to  have  been  twice  married,  first  to  Sir 
James  Creichton  of  Cranston- Hiddrl,  who  died  about  153!), 
(this  marriage,  however,  is  not  well  authenticated),  and  se- 
condly to  Simon  Preston  of  Cmigmillur,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced,  and  on  2d  December  1544,  she  took  for  her  third 
husband  the  laird  of  Buccleuch.  This  masculine  lady,  in  the 
superstition  of  the  age,  was  accused  of  administering  love 
potions  to  queen  Mary,  to  make  her  enamoured  of  the  earl  of 
Both  well,  with  whom  she  herself  is  represented  as  having  car- 
ried on  a  criminal  connexion  after  the  death  of  Bucclcnch. 
One  of  the  placards  preserved  in  Buchanan's  Detection  ac- 
cuse* of  the  murder  of  Darnley  "the  Erie  Bothwell,  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  the  persoun  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David  Clialmcrs, 
blak  Mr.  John  Spens,  wha  was  principal  deviser  of  the  mur- 
der, and  the  quenc,  assenting  tliairto,  throw  the  persuasion 
of  the  Erin  Bothwell,  and  the  witchcraft  of  Lady  Buccleuch." 

David,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter,  and  Elizabeth  Car- 
miehael,  predeceased  his  father  before  1544,  without  issue. 
Sir  Walter  was  succeeded  in  1552  bv  his  second  son.  Sir 
William  Scott  of  Fawsyde,  who  married  Urizel,  second  daugh- 


ter of  John  Betbune  of  Creich,  the  sister  of  his  father's  third 
wife,  and  by  ber  be  bad  a  son.  Sir  Walter,  who  was  served 
heir  to  Sir  Walter  his  grandfather  6th  January  1 553. 

This  Sir  William  Scott  signed  the  association  in  cup- 
port  of  James  the  Sixth  in  1507,  but  subsequently  joined  the 
party  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  remained  till  ber  death 
one  of  her  most  zealous  and  conspicuous  adherents.  The  day 
after  the  regent  Murray  was  assassinated,  he  and  Ker  of  For- 
ney hirst,  before  they  could  have  learned  the  fact  by  ordinary 
meant,  broke  across  the  English  border,  plundered  and  burnt 
the  country,  and  continued  and  extended  their  depredations 
in  the  hope  of  kindling  a  war  betwixt  the  two  kingdom*. 
Being  asked  how  he  could  venture  upon  such  an  outrage  so 
long  as  the  earl  of  Murray  was  regent,  be  answered,  "Tush, 
the  regent  is  as  cold  as  my  bridle-bit"  It  would  thus  appear 
that,  like  the  Hamilton*  and  other  partisan*  of  Mary,  he 
must  have  been  aware  beforehand  of  the  intended  assassina- 
tion. In  retaliation  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Scrope,  by 
order  of  (jueen  Elizalwth,  entered  Scotland,  the  one  on  the 
cast  and  the  other  on  the  west,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent 
counties  with  fire  and  sword.  The  castle  of  Branxholm  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  the  lands  of  the  chief  of  Buc- 
cleuch plundered  to  its  very  gate.  As  soon  as  the  English 
had  retired  he  set  about  rebuilding  and  enlarging  hi*  castle. 
It  was  not  finished,  however,  till  after  his  death,  as  appears  by 
inscriptions  on  its  walls  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
note*  to  *  the  Ijy  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  In  the  well-con- 
certed enterprise  against  the  king's  party  in  Stirling,  4th 
September  1571,  when  the  town  was  surprised,  and  the  re- 
gent l^nnox  and  several  of  the  chief  nobility  made  prisoners, 
Scott  of  Buccleuch  was  one  of  the  principal  actors ;  but  by 
too  long  a  delay  in  leaving  the  place,  the  whole  were  rescued, 
except  Lennox,  who  was  killed  in  the  contest,  and  Buccleuch 
who  surrendered  himself  to  the  earl  of  Morton.  He  died  17tl 
April  1574.  By  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  eldest 
daughter  of  David,  seventh  earl  of  Angus,  he  had  a  son,  Sn 
Walter,  and  two  daughter*. 

His  only  son,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm,  was  infeft  in 
the  baronies  of  Branxholm,  &c,  as  heir  to  umquhil  David  I 
Scott,  his  "  guidehirs,"  (grandfather)  brother,  on  21st  June 
and  10th  October  1574.  He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  James  the  Sixth,  by  whom,  in  1590,  on  the  fall  of 
his  step-father,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  [see  Bothwki.u  eari 
of,  ante,  p.  360  J  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  Liddesdale,  and 
warden  of  the  west  marches.  In  the  following  year  when 
Bothwell  broke  out  into  rebellion  he  expected  the  assistance 
of  his  stepson,  but  Buccleuch,  for  his  own  security,  joined 
Ker  of  Ccssford,  Home  of  Broxmouth,  Lauder  of  Bass,  Ki-r 
of  Linton,  Douglas  of  Cavers  and  others,  in  a  bond  (recorded 
Aug.  6th  1591)  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  take  Both- 
well,  and  amongst  other  conditions  they  engage  to  "lay  aside 
all  particular  querrellis,  deidlie  feidis  and  contrauersies  stand- 
ing amangis  thame,  and  fur  no  cms  sail  schrink  frome  his 
Majestcis  seruicc."  On  the  following  day  he  found  security 
to  leave  the  country  lor  three  years,  when  he  retired  to  France, 
and  on  the  29th  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  keeper  of  Lid- 
drsdale,  on  account  of  hi*  quitting  the  realm.  After  his  re- 
turn a  commission  was  granted  to  him  and  Lord  Hume,  war- 
den of  the  cast  marches,  and  Sir  I  total  Ker,  heir  of  Ceasford, 
warden-depute  of  the  middle  marches,  to  convocat*  the  licgea  I 
within  their  hounds  to  oppose  the  carl  of  Bothwell.  He  sub- 
sequently carried  on  an  active  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English,  and  i*  renowned  for  the  singularly  daring  exploit  of 
rescuing  one  of  his  dependents,  known  by  the  name  of  Kin- 
mont  Will,  from  Carlisle  castle  on  April  13th,  1596.  This 
achievement  is  the  subject  of  the  ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie, 
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inserted  in  the  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border."  On  the 
occasion  of  n  truce,  as  was  tin?  custom  of  the  marches,  of  s 
single  day  for  the  transacting  of  business,  William  Armstrong, 
a  follower  of  Scott,  was  towards  evening  set  upon  and  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  English  whilst  riding  home  alone 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Iiddle.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Carlisle,  and  brought  before  Lord  Scropc,  to  whom 
he  complained  loudly  of  the  breach  of  the  truce  in  his  person. 

delivery  of  the  prisoner,  but  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer, 
he  next  applied  to  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  who  ad- 
vised Lord  Scrope  to  liberate  Willie  at  once.  Ilia  lordship 
made  some  excuse  about  advertising  Queen  Elizabeth,  when, 
impatient  of  delay,  Ruccleuch  sent  him  a  challenge,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  accept  He  now  resolved  to  attempt 
hi*  rescue  himself,  although  a  peace  then  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries,  and  he  assembled  two  hundred  chosen 
horsemen.  Their  trysting  place  was  at  Woodbouselee,  upon 
the  Esk,  the  nearest  point  to  the  castle  of  Carlisle  upon  the 
Scottish  marches,  and  not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
that  fortress.  Tbe  hour  of  rendezvous  was  after  sunset,  and 
the  night  being  dark,  Buccleuch  and  his  men  arrived  unper- 
ceived  under  the  castle,  where,  failing  to  scale  the  walls,  they 
forced  their  way  through  a  small  postern  into  the  fortress, 
and  with  shouts  and  sound  of  trumpet  relieved  Willie. 

Elizabeth,  highly  Indignant  at  this  daring  exploit,  ordered 
her  ambassador  Howes  to  complain  to  King  James.  Bowes 
made  a  long  speech  in  the  convention  at  Edinburgh,  27th 
May  1596,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  peace  could  no 
longer  continue  between  the  two  kingdoms,  unless  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  were  delivered  into  the  queen's  hands  to  be  punished 
at  her  pleasure.  Buccleuch  answered  thst  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  relieve  a  subject  of  Scotland  unlawfully  taken  on  a 
day  of  trace,  and  that  he  committed  no  hostility  nor  offered 
the  least  wrong  to  any  within  the  castle,  yet  he  was  content 
to  be  tried  by  commissioners  appointed  by  both  sovereigns. 
To  this,  as  might  be  expected,  Elizabeth  would  not  agree. 
Some  English  borderers  having  crossed  into  Liddeadale  and 
wasted  the  country,  the  chief  of  Buccleuch  retaliated  by  a 
raid '  into  England,  in  which  he  not  only  carried  off  much 
spoil,  but  apprehended  thirty-six  of  the  Tynedale  thieves,  all 
of  whom  he  put  to  death.  In  a  letter  to  Bowes,  printed  in 
tlie  Feeders,  Elizabeth  expressed  her  indignation  at  this  far- 
ther outrage,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
design  entertained  of  assassinating  a  chieftain  who  bad  made 
himself  so  formidable  on  the  borders,  to  which,  it  was  alleged, 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  privy.  Matters  were  at  length 
settled  by  commissioners,  that  delinquents  should  be  delivered 
up  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  chiefs  themselves  should  enter 
into  ward  in  the  opposite  countries,  till  these  were  given  up 
and  pledges  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  future  peace 
of  the  borders.  It  is  said  that  it  required  all  King  James' 
authority  to  induce  Buccleuch  and  Ker  of  Fernichirst  to  agree 
to  this  arrangement  Buccleuch  chose  for  his  gtuirdian,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  England,  Sir  William  Selby,  master  of 
the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  and  surrendered  himself  into  his 
hands,  7th  October  1597.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in 
England  till  February  1598.  According  to  an  ancient  familv 
tradition  he  was  presented  to  Elizabeth,  who  asked  him  how 
he  dared  to  undertake  an  enterprise  so  desperate  as  that 
of  attacking  the  castle  of  Carlisle?  Ho  boldly  answered, 
'•  What  is  there,  madam,  that  a  man  may  not  dare?"  The 
qnecn,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  reply,  and  remarked  to 
those  around  her,  "This  is  a  man  indeed.  With  ten  thou- 
sand such  men  our  brother  of  Scotland  might  shake  the  firm- 
es»  throne  in  Europe."    After  the  succession  of  James  to  the 


English  throne,  Buccleuch  was  very  active  in  quieting  the 
borders,  and  to  accomplish  this  end  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  the  borderers,  and  carried 
them  over  to  fight  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Hol- 
land. He  attained  considerable  renown  as  a  military  com- 
mander under  Maurice  prince  of  Orange,  and  was,  for  his  ser- 
vices and  military  merit,  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
16th  March  1606,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Scott  of  Buccleuch. 

The  locality  of  the  title  is  in  one  of  the  minor  vales  of 
Selkirkshire,  snd  tradition  attributes  its  origin  to  a  repeat,  or 
in  modern  Scotch,  a  cleugh  therein.  A  tradition  preserved 
by  Scott  of  Satchells  in  his  True  History  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable name  of  Scott,  published  in  1688,  and  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  notes  to  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
gives  the  following  romantic  origin  of  the  name  of  Buccleuch : 
"Two  brethren,  natives  of  Galloway,  banished  for  a  riot  or 
insurrection,  came  to  Bankelburn  in  Ettrick  Forest,  where  the 
keeper  received  them  joyfully  on  account  of  their  skill  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase.  Kenneth  MacAlpia,  king  of  Scotland, 
came  soon  after  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forest,  and  pursued  s 
buck  from  Ettrickheuch  to  the  glen  now  called  Buckieuch, 
about  two  miles  above  the  junction  of  Kankelbum  with  the 
river  Ettrick.    Here  the  stag  stood  at  bay ;  and  the  king  and 

by  the  steepness  of  tbe  hill  snd  the  morass.  John,  one  of 
the  brethren  from  Galloway,  had  followed  the  chase  on  foot ; 
and  now  coming  in,  seized  the  buck  by  the  horns,  and,  being 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity,  threw  him  on  his  back, 
and  ran  with  this  burden  about  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill,  to  s 
place  called  Cracra  where  Kenneth  had  halted,  and 

laid  the  buck  at  the  sovereign's  feet,  who  said, 

"  '  And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  brought 
To  us  up  that  steep  bench. 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 

But  Jamieson  confirms  and  places  beyond  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  definition  of  the  word  cleugh  given  by  Ruddi- 
man,  viz.  "  a  rock  or  bill,  a  clift  or  cliff,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ciif,"  as  used  at  least  until  long  after  the  origin  of  the  name 
Buccleuch. 

It  is  synonymous,  or  at  least  then  was,  with  keugh,  a  height. 
The  word  bud  is  also  by  Jamieson  and  Richardson,  derived 
from  the  Teutonic  buct-tn.  to  bow,  to  bend,  snd  when  used 
as  an  adjective  it  means  of  a  round  or  circular  shape,  as  bvci- 
batttt,  a  round  basket  for  clothes;  bvct-tchtat,  rounded 
wheat;  bucttl,  a  small  round  vessel  for  water.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Scotch,  as  Inn-kit  shell,  a  round  or  spiral  shell ;  I 
buckrtane,  a  large  round  stone;  and  in  topography  in  the 
Buck  of  the  Cahroch  (in  Aberdeenshire),  a  circular  portion 
of  that  remarkably  deep  and  continuous  hollow  or  delL  The 
word  Buccleuch,  therefore,  would  appear  to  imply  the  round 
or  circular  rock  or  hill  which  gives  name  to  the  ravine  in 
question,  and  the  tradition  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
attempts  to  unlock  the  etymology  of  local  names  which,  set- 
ting alike  chronology  and  history,  whether  general  or  family, 
at  defiance,  have  nevertheless  a  plausible  air,  and  pass,  because 
unquestioned,  with  the  majority  of  mankind. 

The  first  I/>rd  Scott  of  Buccleuch  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Ker  of  Cessford,  sister  of  Robert  first  earl  of 
Roxburgh,  and  died  in  1611. 

His  only  son  Walter,  second  lord,  was  created,  16th  March 
t619,  earl  of  Ruccleuch,  with  the  secondary  title  of  Lord 
Scott  of  VVhitchester  and  Eskdale,  with  remainder  to  his 
heirs  male,  and  afterwards  extended  to  heirs  whatsoever.  He 
had  the  command  of  n  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  states 
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of  Holland  against  tbe  Spaniards.  He  married  Lady  Mary 
Hay,  fourth  daughter  of  Francis,  ninth  earl  of  Errol.  by  whom 
he  had  A  w>n  Francis  and  two  danghters.    He  died  in  1633. 

Francis,  second  carl  of  Bucclvnch,  added  Dalkeith  to  the 
family  property,  having  acquired  it  from  the  Morton  family 
in  If.  I.'.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  on  that  account  his 
heirs  were  mulcted  by  Cromwell  in  the  large  fine  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  now  equal  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  died  in  1651,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  By  bis  countess,  l«ady  Margaret  Lesly,  only 
daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rothes,  widow  of  Lord  Balgonie,  he 
had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne. 

The  elder  daughter,  Mary,  succeeded  as  countess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  in  her  own  right.  Being  one  of  the  greatest  matches 
in  the  kingdom,  she  instantly  became,  though  a  mere  child, 
the  object  of  deep  matrimonial  intrigues.  At  the  early  age 
of  eleven  she  was  married  to  Walter  Scott,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Gideon  Scott  of  Highchester,  of  the  house  of  Harden.  At 
the  time  of  tbe  marriage  her  husband  was  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  a  student  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
Ho  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Tarras  for  life.  [See  Tar- 
kar,  earl  of.]  They  were  married  by  Mr.  Hary  Wilkie. 
minister  of  Wemyss,  without  proclamation,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy.  Tbe  marriage  was 
principally  brought  about  by  her  mother,  a  witty,  active 
woman."  as  B  illie  styles  her,  in  reference  to  whom  it  was 
said  that  Monk  "governed  Scotland  through  her."  [/W/ie's 
Letter;  vol.  iii.  p.  438.]  This  marriage  caused  a  great  noise 
at  the  time,  and  became  tbe  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
provincial  Synod  of  Fife  in  1650,  upon  an  accusation  against 
the  presbytery,  for  granting  a  warrant  for  the  marriage  with- 
out proclamation  of  the  banns.  The  presbytery  was,  how- 
ever, absolved,  because  the  order  was  grrunded  upon  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  allowing  such  marriages  in  case  of 
necessity  or  fear  of  rape:  and  the  lady's  friends  were  appre- 
hensive of  her  being  carried  off.  On  an  Application  to  the 
court  of  session,  by  the  curators  of  the  countess,  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  until  she  should  be  twelve  years  of 
age.  Various  parties  contended  for  the  charge  and  custody 
of  the  youthful  countess  during  this  period,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  even  appealed  to  on  tbe  subject.  It  was  at  length 
arranged  that  General  Monk  should  be  her  custodier.  His 
residence  was  fixed  at  Dalkeith  House,  of  which,  and  the 
Parks,  he  obtained  a  lease  for  five  years.  Tradition  sayn  that 
ho  planned  the  Restoration  in  the  rooms  overhanging  the 
river,  still  existing  in  the  House.  During  the  separation  of 
the  countess  from  her  husband,  they  carried  on  u  very  affec- 
tionate correspondence  as  hnslwnd  and  wife ;  and  so  soon  as 
she  hrt-aine  twelve  years  of  age,  to  enable  her  to  contract 
marriage  legally,  the  parties  were  remarried.  In  tamont's 
Diary,  under  date  18th  June  1660,  it  is  mentioned  that  "the 
l-ady  Balclcuch  took  journey  for  London,  and  while  there  was 
touched  by  his  majesty  for  the  cruells  in  her  anno."  The 
died  in  two  years  afterwards  without  issue.  She 
I  in  the  titles  and  estates  by  her  only  sister, 
Anne,  countess  of  Hue-clench,  born  in  1651,  at  Dundee, 
then  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  principal  nobility  about  the 
time  that  it  was  besieged  by  Monk.  This  lady,  who  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  heiress  of  her  time,  was  in  1663,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  married  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  (then  only 
fourteen),  son  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  Lucy  Walters, 
ilaughtcr  of  Richard  Walters,  Esq.  of  Haverfordwest,  County 
of  Pembroke.  Lamont  mentions  that  "the  marriage  feast 
stood  at  London  in  the  earl  of  Weyms'  house,  where  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  queen  were  present  with  divers  of  the  court." 
On  his  marriage  Monmouth  assumed  the  name  of  Scott,  and 


himself  and  his  duchess  were,  20th  April  1663,  created  duke 
and  duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkeith, 
with  remainder  to  their  heirs  male,  in  default  of  which  to  the 
heirs  whatever  descending  from  the  duke's  body  succeeding 
in  the  estate  and  earldom  of  Buccleuch.  His  grace's  honours, 
Scottish  and  English,  were  forfeited  upon  his  execution  15th 
July.  1685.  The  duchess  had  the  liferent  of  tbe  Scotch  titles 
and  estates  in  terms  of  a  crown  charter  of  regrant,  (proceed- 
ing on  a  resignation.)  dated  16th  January  1666.  To  prevent 
the  Scotch  titles  becoming  extinct  at  her  death,  she  resigned 
them  into  the  bands  of  the  crown ;  and  obtained  a  regrant  on 
17th  November  1687  to  herself,  and  after  her  death  to  James 
earl  of  Dalkeith,  her  eldest  son,  and  his  heirs  male,  and  of  taillie. 
This  is  still  tbe  regulating  graut  of  the  honours  and  estates. 
The  affecting  scene  between  Monmouth  and  his  duchess,  pre- 
vious to  his  execution,  is  well  known.  It  is  said  that  James 
the  Second,  (of  England,  seventh  of  Scotland.)  while  he  rig- 
orously condemned  his  nephew  to  the  block,  entertaineu 
nevertheless,  a  strung  degree  of  favour  for  the  duchess.  Her 
grace  possessed  great  decision  of  character,  which,  how- 
ever, she  only  displayed  in  the  management  of  her  family, 
and  of  her  great  possessions,  to  which  she  added  consider- 
ably. She  appears  never  to  have  interfered  in  politics,  ami 
preserved  the  favour  both  of  James  II.  and  of  William  111. 
She  added  to  the  present  palace  of  Dalkeith,  And  oc- 
casinnally  lived  there  in  princely  splendour.  Six  mildren 
were  the  fruits  of  the  marriage.  Of  these  twt  were  sons, 
James,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  Henry,  created  earl  of  Deloraint- 
in  1706.  [See  Dkuihaink.  earl  of.]  The  duchess  married, 
secondly,  Charles,  third  I.ord  Comwallis,  by  whom  she  had 
»ne  son  and  two  daughters,  and  died  6th  February  17:52. 
Till  tbe  day  of  her  death  she  continued  to  keep  up  the  state 
nf  a  princess  of  the  blood,  being  attended  by  pages,  served  on 
the  knee,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  in  her  room,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  her  presence.  Lady  Margaret  Montgo- 
mery related  that  she  had  dined  with  the  duchess  at  Dalkeith, 
and  being  a  relative  was  allowed  a  chair,  but  the  rest  of  the 
guests  stood  during  the  dinner. 

Her  eldest  son,  James  earl  of  Dalkeith,  Uved  chiefly  in 
Flanders  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  but  returned  to 
Scotland  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  and  died 
in  1705,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  second  daughter  of  I^iwrence  first  earl  of 
Rochester,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  prede- 
ceasing his  mother,  his  eldest  son  Francis  (born  11th  Janu- 
ary 1695)  became,  at  her  death,  second  duke  of  Buccleuch. 
In  1743  he  obtained  by  act  of  parliament  a  restoration  of  the 
earldom  of  Doncaster  and  barony  of  Scott  of  Tynedale,  two  of 
the  English  honours  of  his  grandfather,  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
He  married,  first,  5th  April  1720,  Ijidy  Jane  Douglas,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  second  duke  of  Queensberry,  by  whom  be 
hail  a  son,  Francis,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  who  pn  deceased  his 
father,  and  secondly.  Miss  Powell,  but  by  that  lady  had  no 
issue.  On  the  approach  of  the  Pretender  to  Edinburgh  in 
17 15  he  sent  his  tenantry  to  assist  in  defending  the  city.  He 
died  22d  April  1751.  His  son.  the  earl  of  Dalkeith,  had 
married  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  famous 
John  duke  of  Argylc  and  Greenwich,  bv  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  succeeded 
hU  grandfather.  One  of  the  daughters,  Frances,  married  to 
Archibald  I/ird  Douglas,  was  A  posthumous  child. 

Henry,  third  duke  of  Buccleuuh,  was  born  13th  September 
1746.  In  March  1764  his  Grace  and  his  brother  the  Hon. 
Campbell  Scott  set  out  on  their  travels,  accompanied  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  brother  was  assassinated 
on  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  18th  October  1766,  in  his  nine- 
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t*  I  I  Jt»r.  His  remains  wire  brought  home  by  the  Julie, 
and  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Dalkeith.  On  hi* 
grace's  return  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  improve 
ment  of  hU  vast  estate*.  On  the  commencetnant  of  the  war 
with  France  in  177*,  lie  raised  a  regiment  of  feticibles,  chiefly 
from  among  hi*  own  tenantry,  and  by  hi*  condesocn- 
aion  and  kindness  of  manners  and  clone  application  to  hi* 
military  duties,  he  secured  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
under  his  command.  He  married,  in  1767,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  duke  of  Montague,  by  whom  be  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  viz.  George,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Charles 
William  Henry,  earl  of  Dalkeith;  Henry  James  Montague, 
who  succeeded  as  Ivord  Montague  in  1730,  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  tbo  duke  of  Montague,  but  died  in  1845, 
without  male  issue,  wben  the  title  become  extinct ;  Mary, 
married  to  .lame*  George,  earl  of  Courtown ;  Elizabeth,  to  the 
earl  of  Home;  Caroline,  to  the  marquis  of  Queciisberry ;  and 
Harriet,  to  the  sixth  marquis  of  Lothian.  On  the  decease  of 
William  fourth  duke  of  Queensberry  without  issue,  '23d  De- 
cember 1810,  Duke  Henry  succeeded  to  that  dukedom  [see 
QirKF.**BERKr,  duke  of]  and  to  considerable  estates  in  Dum- 
fries-shire. It  was  to  the  influence  of  this  duke  of  Rucclcuch 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  indebted  for  his  appointment,  in 
December  1709,  to  the  office  of  sheriff  depute  of  Selkirkshire, 
and  afterwards,  in  1806,  to  that  of  one  of  the  principal  clerks 
of  the  court  of  session.    His  Grace  died  1 1th  January  1811. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles  William  Henry,  fourth  duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  sixth  of  Queolisberry,  was  born  24th  May 
1772,  ami  in  1807  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  as 
Itaron  Tynedale.  He  married,  23d  March  1795,  Harriet 
Katherine  Townshcnd,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  first 
Viscount  Sydney.  Her  grace  died  in  181 1.  There  is  a  very 
affecting  correspondence  on  this  event  between  the  duke 
imd  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Lockhart's  Ufa  of  the  poet  The 
duke  was  a  constant  friend  and  eorrvsp>ndent  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  his  difficulties  be  gave  his  name  as 
security  for  a  loon  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  the  embarrassed 
man  of  letters.  He  also  bestowed  on  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
the  life-rent  of  the  farm  of  Altrive,  on  his  favourite  braes  of 
Yarrow.  By  his  duchess  he  had  two  sons,  Walter  Francis, 
earl  of  Dalkeith,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Lord  John  Douglas 
Scott,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  six  daughters.  He  died  At 
Ijabon,  20th  April  1819. 

Walter  Francis  Montague  Douglas  Scott,  fifth  duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  seventh  of  Queensberry,  was  born  25th  No- 
vember 1806;  married.  13th  August  1829,  Lady  Charlotte 
Thynne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  second  marquis  of  Bath, 
with  issue.  His  grace  sit*  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  earl 
of  Doncaster.  He  was  lord  privy  seal  from  February  1842  to 
Jannarv  1846;  lord  president  of  the  council  from  January  to 
July  1846;  is  lord  lieutenant  of  Mid  Lothian  and  of  Rox- 
burghshire, captain  general  of  the  king's  body  guard  in  Scot- 
land, and  high  steward  of  Westminster.  His  grace  presented 
to  the  Bannatyno  Club  an  edition  of  the  Chartuhiry  of  Mel- 
rose, prepared  at  his  own  expense,  containing  a  series  of  an- 
cient charters,  from  the  eleventh  to  tbo  fourteenth  century, 
highly  interesting  to  the  students  of  Scottish  history,  which 
was  issued  in  1837,  in  2  vols.  4  to. 

His  graco  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  gradunted  M.A.  in  1827.  In  1834  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1842  that  of  I.I.  D.  from 
Cambridge.  His  eldest  son,  William  Henry  Walter,  earl  of 
Dalkeith,  was  born  in  1831;  lord-lieut,  of  Dumfries-shire, 
1H58;  elected  M.P.  for  Mid  Lothian  1853;  subsequently 
re-elected.  In  Sep.  1839,  an  entertainment  was  given  by  his 
to  the  duke  at  Bmnxholm,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 


Buccleuch  family.  A  pavilion  was  erected  on  the  occasion, 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  Iwronial  hall,  and  seated 

war  cry  of  the  clan,  '  Bellriiden,'  from  a  place  of  that  name 
situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  water,  painted  in  bold 
letters,  was  prominent  over  the  seat  of  the  duke.  Of  Branx- 
hohn  castle  (celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  the 
only  portion  remaining  is  part  of  a  square  tower,  which  is 
connected  with  the  present  marisiou  house,  the  residence  of 
his  grace's  chamberlain. 

Dalkeith  pahice,  the  principal  residence  of  the  family,  has 
twice  in  the  present  century  been  honoured  by  ft  visit  from 
royalty,  viz.,  in  1822,  when  George  the  Fourth  came  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  September  18-12,  when  Queen  Victoria  first 
arrived  in  this  < 


BfiiiAS,  anciently  Bugt'iiAX  or  Bi  oyuiiANL,  a  i 
originally  derived  front  the  district  of  Buchan,  formerly  n 
county  of  itself,  which  comprises  the  north-eastern  port  of 
Aberdeenshire,  with  part  of  Banffshire.  The  name,  like  that 
of  Bouchaine  in  France,  Buchianico  in  Naples,  and  some  oth- 
ers, seems  to  have  had  its  origin  from  Bou  or  Bui,  an  old 
French  word  now  only  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
primarily  from  the  Latin  word  bos,  an  ox,  and  in  reference  to 
the  flesh  of  oxen  or  cattle,  although  the  district  is  now  moro 
famed  for  its  corn  than  its  cuttle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
names  of  many  similar  places  in  England,  as  Bukcnham  or 
Buckingham,  <£c,  had  the  same  origin.  In  another  form  we 
have  it  in  Buccaneers,  a  Spanish  word  indicating  the  kind  of 
food  (Bucnn,  dried  oi  flesh)  on  which  these  freebooters  of  the 


The  earldom  of  Bt'cilAJt,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed  by  the  Erskine  family,  but  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Comyns,  is  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  in  Scotland. 

The  first  earl  of  Buchan  on  record  was  Fergus,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  William  the  I  ion.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  seven  earls  of  Scotland  who,  being  dis- 
pleased at  Malcolm  the  Fourth's  serving  under  Henry  the  Second 

and  eject  him  from  the  throne  in  tbe  assembly  at  Perth  in 
1160.  He  had  no  family  name,  but  as  Skene  affirms  that  all 
the  earldoms  of  Scotland  were  given  by  King  Edgar  to  members 
of  the  royal  family  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  he  was  related 
to  the  line  of  Malcolm  Can  more.  He  is  mentioned  as  having 
made  a  grant  of  a  mark  of  silver  annually  Ui  the  abbacy  of 
Aberbrothwick,  founded  by  King  William. 

His  only  child  Marjory  or  Margaret,  countess  of  Buchan  in 
her  own  right,  took  for  her  second  husband,  in  1210,  William 
Corny n,  sheriff  of  Forfar  and  justiciary  of  Scotland,  who  be- 
came earl  of  Buchan  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  the  third  of 
tbe  Comyns  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  previously  married  to 
a  lady  whose  name  is  not  known,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  Walter,  the  second  son,  was  earl  of  Mcnteith 
(which  title  see).  By  bis  second  wife,  the  countess  of  Buch- 
an, he  ltad  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
William  earl  of  Mar.  He  died  in  1233,  and  was  survived  by 
bis  countess. 

Their  son,  Alexander  Comyu,  second  earl  of  Buchan  of 
this  name,  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  busy  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander the  Second  and  Third.  In  1244  he  was  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  peace  with  England,  and  in  1251  was  ap- 
pointed justiciary  of  Scotland,  but  being  one  of  the  Scottish 
party  who  were  obnoxious 
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married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Roger  ae  Quino.,  eari 
of  Winchester  and  constable  of  Scotland,  on  who*-  death,  in 
1264,  without  male  issue,  the  earl  of  Buchan  obtained,  in 
right  of  bis  wife,  a  full  share  of  ber  father's  estates  in  Gallo- 
way and  in  other  counties;  and  on  the  resignation  ol  the 
othce  of  constable  by  Margaret  oountesa  ot  Derby,  the  elder 
sister  of  bis  wife,  in  1270,  he  became,  in  right  of  the  bitter, 
constable  of  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  magnates  Scotia.', 
who.  on  5th  February  1*284,  engaged  to  maintain  the  succes- 
sion of  the  princess  Margaret  of  Norway  to  the  crown,  on  the 
death  of  ber  grandfather,  being  the  first  of  thirteen  earls  pre- 
sent at  the  parliament  held  at  Scone  on  that  day.  In  l'iati, 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  be  was  chosen  one  of 
the  six  guardians  cf  Scotland.  He  died  in  1289,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John,  abut  constable  of  Scotland. 

John,  third  earl  of  Buchan  of  the  Cuinyn  family,  adhered 
to  the  English  interest,  and  with  a  tumultuous  band  of  fol- 
lowers be  encountered  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  25th  Decem- 
ber 1307,  but  his  troops  fled  at  the  first  onset  of  Bruce's 
army.  In  the  following  year  ho  assembled  a  numerous  force, 
but  was  defeated  by  Brace,  with  great  slaughter,  at  Inverury, 
22J  May  1300.  Soon  afterwards  he  retired  to  England, 
where  he  died  before  28tb  April  1313.  His  wife,  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  Duncan,  eari  of  Fife,  was  the  high-spirited  lady 
who  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Kobert  the  Bruce,  as 
referred  to  iu  that  article, 

John's  brother  Alexander  was  styled  fourth  earl  of  Buchan, 
and  Henry  de  Beaumont,  an  Englishman  who  married  Alex- 
ander's eldest  daughter,  Alice,  assumed  the  title  of  fifth  earl 
of  Buchan,  in  right  of  his  wife.    He  died  in  1341. 

In  1371  a  grant  of  this  earldom  was  obtained  from  Robert 
the  Second  by  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  knight,  hia  fourth  son 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  More,  ,ong  Known,  from  his  sav- 
ageness,  by  the  name  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenocb.  He  had  also 
the  earldom  of  Ross  for  life,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Euphame, 
countess  of  Ross,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  but  he  left  five 
natural  sons,  Alexander,  earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Anarcw,  Walter, 
James  and  Duncan,  from  whom  several  families  of  the  name 
of  Stewart  are  descended.  Having  seized  the  bishop  of 
Moray's  lands  he  was  excommunicated,  and  in  revenge  he,  in 
May  and  June  1390,  burnt  the  towns  of  Forres  and  Elgin, 
with  tbe  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  maison  dieu,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, and  eighteen  bouses  of  the  Canons,  for  which  he  did 
penance  in  the  BUckfriar's  church  of  Perth,  before  the  altar, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  bishop.  He 
died  2 1th  July  1394. 

At  his  death  it  devolved  on  his  brother  Robert,  duke  of 
Albany,  when  it  was  granted  to  John  Stewart,  hi*  eldest  son, 
bom  in  1380,  to  whom  his  father  gave  the  barony  of  Coul 
and  O'Niel  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  who,  fur  his  valour,  was 
sumamcd  "  the  brave  John  o'  Cool"  In  1416,  he  was  sent 
to  F.ngland  to  complete  tbe  treaty  for  the  release  of  James 
the  First,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  In  1420,  he  went 
to  France,  at  tbe  head  of  seven  thousand  Scotch  auxiliaries, 
to  support  the  right  of  Charles  the  Seventh  to  the  French 
crown  against  the  English.  At  the  battle  of  lleauge"  in  An- 
jou,  22d  March  1421,  he  defeated  the  English  under  tbe 
duke  of  Clarence.  [See  anU,  p.  39.]  He  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Verm-nil  in  Normandy,  17th  August  1424.  Ilia 
portrait  will  be  found  at  p.  43.  By  his  wife  Lady  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  second  daughter  of  Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Doug- 
las ami  duke  of  Touraine,  be  left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret, 
married  to  George,  second  Lord  Scton,  and  from  them  were 
descended,  in  a  right  line,  all  tbe  lords  of  the  now  extinct 
house  of  Scton,  earls  of  Winton  (see  Winton,  earl  of). 

The  earldom  of  Rosa  which  his  father  had  procured  for  linn 


EARLDOM  OF. 


fell  to  the  crown  on  his  death,  but  tbe  earldom  of  Buchan  de- 
volved on  his'  brother  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  at  whose 
execution  in  1425,'  it  was  forfeited. 

In  1466,  it  was  bestowed  on  James  Stewart,  sumamed 
u  Hearty  James,"  uterine  brother  of  King  James  the  Second. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  black 
knight  of  Lora,  by  Jane,  queen  of  Scotland,  tbe  widow  ol 
James  tbe  Fust  In  1471,  on  the  full  of  Lord  Boyd,  lie 
was  constituted  high  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  in  1473, 
be  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  when  he  obtained  a  aafe 
conduct  for  passing  through  England.    He  died  before  1500 

His  son  and  grandson  both  succeeded  as  earls  of  Buchan. 

John,  master  of  Buchan,  eldest  son  of  tbe  latter,  had,  by 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Ogilvie  of 
Boyne,  a  daughter,  Christian  Stewart,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title,  and  by  her  marriage  in  1469  with  Kobert  Douglas, 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  uterine 
brother  of  the  regent  Moray,  he  became  earl  of  Buchan.  in 
right  of  his  wife. 

They  had  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  James,  who  became 
fifth  earl  of  Buchan  of  this  family.  He  died  26th  August, 
1601,  aged  21.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
Walter,  first  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Desk  lord,  he  had  an  only  child, 
Mary  Douglas,  countess  of  Buchan,  in  her  own  right,  by 
whose  marriage  with  James  Erskine,  son  of  John,  seventh 
earl  of  Mar,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  first  Lord 
Cardroea,  [see  Cardross,  lord.]  this  earldom  passed  into  the 
Mar  branch  of  the  Erskine  family.  Of  this  first  eari  of 
Buchan  of  tbe  bouse  of  Erskine.  there  is  a  portrait  in  Smith'! 
Iconographia  Scotics,  <>f  which  the  following  is  a  cut: 
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James  Erskine,  sixth  earl  of  Buchan,  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the  First,  and  resided 
much  in  England.  He  died  in  1640.  HU  eldest  »n  James, 
seventh  earl,  married  Lady  Marjory  Ramsay,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  first  earl  of  DalhouHic,  by  whom  he  hail  four  daughters 
and  one  son,  William,  who  succeeded  in  October  1(10-1  as  | 
eighth  earl  of  Bnchan.  At  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the 
party  of  King  James,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  King  Wil- 
liam's forces,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, where  he  died  in  1CU5,  unmarried.  At  his  death,  the 
succession  to  the  earldom  opened  to  David,  fourth  lord  Car- 
dross,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  third  lord;  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1698  an  act  was  passed  allowing  him  to  be  calhil  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  as  earl  of  Buchan. 

Henry  David,  the  tenth  earl,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  baronet,  and  granddaughter  of 
Sir  James  Steuart,  lord  advocate  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  popularly  called  Jamie  Wylic;  and  by  him  had, 
with  a  danghter  and  a  son  David,  who  died  young.  David 
Stenart  Erskine,  the  eleventh  earl,  and  his  two  celebrated 
brothers,  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  father  of  the  12th  carl, 
and  Thomas,  created  Lord  Erskine,  lord  chancellor;  notices 
of  whom  are  subsequently  given  in  their  place,  under  the 
headofEi»Kixit 

Earl  Henry,  the  father  of  these  three  celebrated  brothers, 
was  a  man  of  infinite  gmxl  nature  and  polite  manners,  but 
ordinary  understanding.  In  1745,  when  the  young  Chevalier 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  but  not  wishing  to  commit  himself  by  joining  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  he,  along  with  his  brother-  in-law,  the 
celebrated  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  requested  their 
friend  Lord  Elcho,  who  was  Sir  James's  brother-in-law,  and 
one  of  the  prince's  firmest  adherents,  to  take  them,  as  it 
were,  upon  compulsion,  to  the  court  at  Holyroodhouae. 
Kext  day,  therefore,  according  to  concert,  they  were  seized  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  party  under  the  command  of 
Elcho,  and  straightway  brought  into  an  ante-chamber  of  the 
palace.  The  prince,  however,  on  the 
to  him,  refused  to  see  them, 
Sir  James  Steuart  consented,  was  introduced,  and  ruined, 
while  the  earl  of  Buchan,  with  a  low  and  sarcastic  obeisance 
to  Lord  Elcho,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the  palace.  He 
thus  saved  his  estates  from  confiscation,  but  unfortunately,  it 
was  only  to  squander  much  of  their  value  in  another  way. 
At  his  death  in  1767  he  left  his  children  little  better  inherit- 
ance than  their  talents,  for  which  they  were  more  indebted  to 
their  mother  than  to  him. 

Henry  David  Erskine,  twelfth  earl  of  Buchan  of  the  name, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Hon.  Henry  Erskine.  hv  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  George  Fnllerton,  Esq.  of  Broughtnn  Hall,  died 
in  1867.  Rom  in  1783,  lie  was  three  times  married.  His 
eldest  son  Henry,  Lord  Csnlmss,  died  in  1H37,  leaving  a  son, 
bom  in  1834,  and  died  in  1849.  His  second  son,  David  Stuart 
Erskine,  bom  in  1815,  succeeded  ns  13th  earl;  married,  with 
i*Mte.  Besides  that  of  l/ird  Cardrnss,  the  earl  also  holds  the 
secondary  title  of  Lord  Ancbterhousc,  conferred  In  1606. 

Of  the  principal  families  of  thin  name  are  the  Buchans  of 
Auchmacoy,  in  the  parish  of  Logic- Buchan,  Aberdeenshire, 
who  have  been  proprietors  of  that  estate,  as  appears  from 
Robertson's  Index  of  Scarce  Charters,  since  the  year  1318, 
holding  it  of  the  earl  of  Bochan  until  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Comyns  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  In  1503, 
James  the  Fourth  gave  Andrew  Buchan  of  Anohmacoy  a 
new  charter,  and  erected  his  lands  into  a  free  barony,  which 
by  his  Uneal 


The  family  of  Auchmacoy  were  remarkable  for  their  steady 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  ami  their  opposition  to  the  Covenant. 
Of  this  family  was  the  celebrated  Major-General  Buchan,  the 
last  officer  who  had  the  chief  command  of  King  James'* 
forces  In  Scotland,  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  James  Buchan  of  Auchmacoy,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Seton  of  Pitmedden,  and  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  entered  the 
army  yonng.  and  after  serving  in  subordinate  ranks  in  France 
and  Holland,  he  was  in  1682  appointed  by  Charles  the 
Second  lieutenant  -  colonel,  and  in  1686,  by  James  the 
Seventh,  colonel  of  the  earl  of  Mar's  regiment  of  foot  in 
Scotland.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  privy  council  for 
varimis  services,  and  in  1689  was  promoted  by  King  James 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  After  the  fall  of  the  Viscount 
Dundee  at  Killiecrankie.  and  the  subsequent  repulse  of  his 
successor,  Colonel  Cannan,  at  Dunkeld,  he  was  appointed  by 
King  James,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland.  He  took  the  field  in  April 
1690,  and  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
and  principal  officers  was  held  at  Keppoch,  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  pursue,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  continue  the  war.  As,  however,  the  labours  of  tho 
spring  season  were  not  over,  they  postponed  the  muster  of 
the  clans  till  these  should  be  completed,  and  in  the  meantime 
directed  Major-general  Buchan  to  employ  tho  interval  in 
beating  up  the  enemy's  quarters,  along  the  borders  of  the 
lowlands,  for  which  purpose  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred 
foot  was  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  [Hatcnrrt*.'}  It  sc 
happened  that  tho  general's  brother.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Buchan,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  government,  and  at  this 
time  commanded  King  William's  forces  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Aberdeen,  and  he  was  directed  by  General  Mackay  to 
march  upon  any  point  where  he  could  co-operate  with  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  wa* 
acting  as  a  check  upon  the  movements  of  the  Jacobite  forces 
in  the  Southern  Highlands.  At  Cromdale,  early  in  the  l 
ing  of  the  first  of  May  (1690),  Livingston 
defeated  General  Buchan  and  the  I 

then  reposing  in  the  low  grounds,  on  the  south  banks  of  the 


tipey,  which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known 
Hanghs  of  Cromdale,'  beginning — 

-  A»  I  came  In  by  Auchlodowii 
A  little  w«.-  bit  tr»e  the  lown. 
When  to  the  Highlands  I  was  bown. 

To  view  Hie  haws  o'  Cromtlale: 
I  net  a  man  hi  I 
1  i«er  d  at  him 
yuo- 1«,  the 


of  'The 


We  were  In  bed,  Sir,  every  i 


A  bloody  battle  then  I 

Upon  the  haws  of  Cromdale. 


They 
But  oar  bravp 


In  HiKhlso.1  blood, 
they  boldly  i 


But.  alnsl  wc  could  no 
For  o'er  the  hills  wc  came  away. 


And  view  the  haws  of  Cromdale." 

The  names  of  Montrose  and  Cromwell  are,  in  the  rest  of  I  He 
by  an  absurd  anachronism,  substituted  for  tlu.su  of 
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Buchan  »nd  Livingstone,  while  some  of  the  clnns  enumerated 
were  not  in  the  skirmish  at  ill  The  popu.ar  songs  of  a 
country  sometimes  make  sad  havoc  with  fact  and  even  pro- 
bability, as  history  is  often  "  made  void  through  traditions." 

Buchan  afterwards,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  being 
joined  by  Farquharson  of  Invercy  with  about  six  hundred  of 
llniemar  Highbinders,  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergeldie, 
w  here  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and  descended  into  the  low 
psrts  of  Aberdeenshire,  Mearn*,  and  Banff,  but  were  opposed 
by  the  master  of  Forbes  and  Colonel  Jackson,  with  eight 
troops  of  cavalry.  Ituchan,  however,  purposely  magnitied 
the  appearance  of  his  forces,  by  ranging  bis  foot  over  a  largo 
extent  of  ground,  and  interspersing  his  baggnge  and  baggage 
horses  among  them,  which  inspired  the  Master  of  Forbes  and 
Jackson  with  such  dread  that  they  considered  it  prudent  to 
retire  before  a  foe  apparently  so  formidable.  They  accord- 
ingly retreated  to  Aberdeen  at  full  gallop,  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty miles.  Buchan,  who  had  no  immediate  design  upon  Aber- 
deen, followed  them,  and  was  joined  in  the  pursuit  by  some 
of  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  inhabit- 
i  ants  wen!  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  consternation  at 
his  approach,  and  the  necessary  means  of  defence  were  adopt- 
ed, but  Buchan  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  town,  and 
marched  southward.  On  the  advance,  however,  of  Genera! 
Mackay,  he  crossed  the  hills  to  the  right,  and  proceeded  to 
Inverness,  where  he  expected  the  earl  of  Seaforth's  and  other 
Highlanders  to  join  him,  when  he  intended  to  have  attacked 
the  town,  hut  Seaforth  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  crossing  the  river  Ness,  Bnchan  retired  np  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Loch.  At  length,  unable  to  collect  or 
keep  any  considerable  body  of  men  together,  after  wandering 
through  Ijochaber,  he  dismissed  the  few  who  Mill  remained 
with  him,  and  along  with  Sir  George  Barclay,  and  other  offi- 
cers, took  up  his  abode  with  Macdonell  of  Glengary.  After 
the  submission  of  the  Highland  chiefs  to  the  government  of 
King  William,  Buchan  and  Cannan,  with  their  officers,  in  terms 
of  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  powers,  were  transported  to 
France,  to  which  country  they  had  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  King  James  to  retire,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  ser- 
viceable to  him  in  Scotland.  Although  he  had  failed  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  monarch,  there  are  letters  to 
him  and  other  documents  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bnchan  of 
Auchmacoy,  from  James  himself,  and  his  queen,  their  secre- 
tary Melfort  and  others,  expressive  of  their  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  his  military  skill  and  attachment  to  their  cause 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  the  marquis  of 
llontly  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Buchan.  soliciting  him  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  he  is  supposed,  though 
not  in  command,  to  have  been  present  with  the  marquis  of 
Huntly's  troops  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  Nov.  13,  1716, 
but  when  the  marquis,  to  save  his  life  and  estates,  withdrew 
from  the  earl  of  Mar's  army,  a  few  days  alter,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  general  followed  his  example,  as  by  a  letter  from 
the  cuntoss  of  Enrol,  dated  15th  May  1721,  it  appears  that 
b«  was  still  in  communication  with  the  exiled  family.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  house  of  Auchmacoy,  Aberdeenshire. 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Buchan  possesses  the  estate  of 
Kellov  in  Berwickshire,  Lieut. -general  Sir  John  Buchan, 
son  of  George  Buchan,  Esq.  of  Kelioe,  by  the  daughter  of 
Kobert  Dundaa,  Esq.  of  Arniston,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  was,  for  his  services,  created  a  knighi 
commander  of  the  Bath  in  1831.  He  died  in  18.W.  Fur  ad- 
ditional information  as  to  this  family  see  Scppi.kwkitt. 

BUCHAN,  WilXtAX,  M.D.,  a  medical  writer 

ol  great  popularity,  was  born  in  1729,  at  Ancrum, 

I  .  


WILLIAM. 

in  Roxburghshire.  His  father  possessed  a  small 
estate,  and  in  addition  rented  a  farm  from  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh.  He  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  study  divinity,  and  spent  nine  years  at  the 
University.  At  an  early  period  he  exhibited  a 
marked  predilection  for  mathematics,  in  which  he 
became  so  proficient  as  to  be  enabled  to  givo 
private  lessons  to  many  of  his  fellow-students.  He 
afterwards  resolved  to  follow  the  medical  profes-  , 
sion,  in  preference  to  the  Church.  Before  taking 
his  degree,  he  was  induced  by  a  fellow-student  lo 
settle  in  practice  for  some  time  in  Yorkshire.  He 
soon  after  became  physician  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Ackworth,  in  which  situation  he  ac- 
quired the  greater  part  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  children  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  his  4  Domestic  Medicine,'  and  in  his 
4  Advice  to  Mothers.'  He  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  soon  after  married  a  lady  named 
Peter.  On  the  Ackworth  Foundling  Hospital  be- 
ing dissolved,  in  conseqtteuce  of  parliament  with- 
drawing its  support  from  it,  Dr.  Buchan  removed  1 
to  Sheffield,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained 
till  1766.  He  then  commenced  practice  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  17C9  he  published  his  celebrated  work, 
4  Domestic  Medicine ;  or,  the  Family  Physician ;' 
dedicated  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  the  composition  of  it  he  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Smellie.  It 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  at  six  shillings;  and 
so  great  was  its  success,  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  44  the  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies 
was  entirely  sold  off  in  a  corner  of  Britain,  before 
another  could  be  got  ready."  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1772,  and  before  the  author's  death 
nineteen  large  editions  had  been  sold.  The  work 
was  translated  into  every  European  language,  and 
became  very  popular,  not  only  on  the  continent, 
but  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.    From  the 

I 

empress  Catherine  of  Russia  the  author  received 
a  large  medallion  of  gold,  with  a  complimentary 
letter.  Many  other  letters  and  present*  front 
abroad  were  also  transmitted  to  him.  Dr.  Buchan 
subsequently  removed  to  London,  where  for  many 
years  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice.  In  his  lat- 
ter years  he  went  daily  to  the  Chapter  Coffee- 
house, St.  Paul's,  where  patients  resorted  to  him. 
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to  whom  he  gave  advice.  Before  leaving  Edin- 
burgh he  delivered  several  courses  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, illustrated  by  an  excellent  apparatus 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  deceased  friend,  James 
Ferguson,  the  celebrated  lecturer.  On  his  re- 
moval to  London,  he  disposed  of  this  collection  to 
Dr.  Lettsom.  He  died  February  26,  1805,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. He  left  a  son,  also  an  eminent  physician 
and  the  anthor  of  several  medical  works. 
Dr.  Buchan's  works  are  : 

Domestic  Medicine ;  or  n  Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Diseases,  by  regimen  and  ample  medicines.  Loud. 
17'!!'.    2d  edition,  with  additions.    Lond.  1772,  8vo. 

Cautions  concerning  Cold  Bathing  and  Drinking  Mineral 
Water* ;  being  an  additional  chapter  to  the  9th  edition  of  bis 
Domestic  Medicine.    Lond.  1786,  8vo. 

Utters  to  the  Patentee  concerning  the  Medical  Properties 
of  Fleecy  Hosiery ;  with  Notes  and  Observations.  3d  edit 
Lond.  1790,  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal 
Disease;  intended  to  guard  the  ignorant  and  unwary  against 
the  baneful  effects  of  that  insidious  malady,  &c  Lond.  1796, 
8ro.    Several  editions. 

Observations  on  the  Diet  of  the  Common  People  ;  recom- 
mending a  method  of  living  less  expensive,  and  more  conducive 
to  health,  than  the  present.    Loud.  1797,  8vo. 

Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  subject  »f  their  own  flealth,  and 
on  the  means  of  promoting  the  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  their  offspring.  Lond.  1803,  8vo.  2d  edit.  Lond.  1811,  8vo. 

The  works  of  his  son,  Alexander  P.  Biichan, 

M.D.,  London,  are: 

Enchiridion  Syphiliticum,  or  Directions  for  the  Conduct  of 
Venereal  Patients.    Lond.  1797,  8vo. 

Practical  Observations  concerning  Sea  Bathing,  with  Re- 
marks nn  the  use  of  the  Warm  Bath.    L»nd.  180-t,  8vo. 
New  edition  of  Armstrong  on  Diseases  of  Children,  with 
Lond.  1808,  8vo 


1811,  8vo. 

New  edition,  being  the  21st,  of  Dr.  Barium's  Domestic  Me- 
dicine.   Lond.  1813,  8vo. 

Account  of  an  appearance  off  Brighton  Cliff,  seen  in  the 
air  by  reflection.    Nic.  Jour.  xiv.  340.  1806. 

BUCHAN,  or  Simpson,  Elspeth,  the  found- 
ress of  a  sect,  partly  enthusiastic  millenarians,  and 
partly  harmless  fanatics,  was  born  in  1738.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  the  keeper  of 
an  inn,  at  Fetney-Can,  situated  half-way  between 
Banff  and  Portsoy;  and,  in  her  22(1  year,  she  went 
to  G lasgow,  and  entered  into  service.  There  she 
married  Robert  Buchan,  a  potter,  one  of  her  master's 
workmen,  in  the  delft-work,  Broomielaw,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.    Although  educated  an 


principles  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  Burgher  Se- 
ceder.  Afterwards,  laying  claim  to  the  gift  of  in- 
spiration, which  she  supported  by  asserting  that 
she  had  had  a  vision  M  in  the  Balds,"  when  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  "  the  power  of  God  wrought  so  power- 
fully upon  her  senses  that  she  could  make  no  use 
of  food  for  weeks,"  she  began,  sometime  about  the 
year  1779,  to  promulgate  singular  doctrines.  Mr. 
Hugh  White,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  licentiate 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  recently  admitted 
into  connection  with  the  synod  of  Relief  at  Irvine, 
beiug  called  to  Glasgow  at  the  April  sacrament  of 
1783,  Mrs.  Buchan  heard  him  preach,  and  being 
much  taken  with  his  discourse,  she  wrote  several 
letters  to  him,  and  a  correspondence  ensued,  which 
terminated,  four  mouths  afterwards,  in  her  visiting 
him  at  Irvine.  On  her  appearance  there  she  was 
kindly  received,  and  by  her  artful  conversation 
soon  converted  not  only  Mr.  White  but  his  wife 
to  her  own  peculiar  notions,  and  through  him  a 
few  of  his  hearers,  none  of  whom,  however,  were 
of  the  wealthy  of  his  flock.  The  latter  portion 
of  his  congregation,  disapproving  of  their  minister  s 
conduct,  brought  him  before  the  presbyter)',  who 
after  he  had  disregarded  a  suspension,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  his  new  doctrines,  were  compelled 
to  depose  him  from  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He 
afterwards  preached,  and  otherwise  laboured  to 
propagate  his  fanatical  tenets,  first  in  a  tent, 
and  subsequently  in  his  own  house.  His  adher- 
ents met  dining  the  night,  sung  hymns,  which  was 
a  great  part  of  their  worship,  and  the  uninitiated 
were  instructed  in  the  new  faith  by  their  pretended 
prophetess,  who  signed  her  name  "  Elspat  Buch- 
an," and,  though  illiterate,  had  some  natural  abil- 
ity. She  gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  spoken 
of  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  aud  Mr. 
White  to  be  the  man-child  she  had  brought  forth. 
This  aud  some  other  of  her  ravings  brought  upon 
her  and  her  party  the  indignation  of  the  towns- 
people. They  rose,  assembled  round  Mr.  White's 
house,  broke  the  windows,  and  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  extremities  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  magistrates.  After  repeated  applica- 
tions to  have  her  proceeded  against  as  a  blas- 
phemer, the  magistrates  thought  it  prndeut,  iu 
April  1784.  to  dismiss  her  and  several  of  her  ad- 
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herents  from  the  town.  They  conducted  her 
safely  without  the  bounds  of  the  borough,  but  at 
parting,  she  and  her  companions  were  pelted  by 
the  youthful  mob  who  were  following  them,  with 
dirt  and  stones.  The  first  night  they  stopped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmaurs,  and  being  joined 
by  Mr.  White  and  a  few  others  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  parish 
of  Closcburn,  Duinfries-shire,  where  they  took  up 
their  abode  for  a  season.  The  farm  of  New  Cam- 
ple in  the  parish  of  Closcburn,  in  the  outhouses  or 
offices  of  which  they  took  up  their  abode,  (now- 
called  Buchan  Ha',)  continued  to  be  their  resi- 
dence till  24th  December  of  that  year,  when,  un- 
der a  popular  belief  that  Mrs.  Buchan  was  a 
dealer  in  witchcraft,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
mob  of  rustics,  but  were  protected  by  the  sheriff, 
and  forty -two  of  the  rioters  tried  before  him 
for  the  breach  of  the  peace.  The  persons  who 
came  from  Irvine  were  mostly  females,  but  among 
them  were  a  few  men  of  respectable  character  and 
easy  circumstances,  including  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a 
lawyer  and  fiscal  of  that  town.  They  were  joined 
at  New  Cample  by  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  by 
name  Charles  E.  Conycrs,  who  resigned  his 
commission,  and  by  n  few  from  the  counties 
on  the  English  bonier,  but  their  nninber  never 
amounted  to  more  than  fifty.  Their  proceedings 
and  the  few  conversions  they  made  caused  a  sen- 
sation, and  they  were  beset  with  letters  inquiring 
into  their  principles  and  views.  They  could  num- 
ber onecountessat  least  amongtheircorrespondents, 
besides  several  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  began  vauntingly  to  publish  their 
correspondence.  They  also  issued  from  the  press 
two  parts  of  a  work  called  '  The  Divine  Diction- 
ary,' containing  their  notions  and  revelations, 
each  accompanied  with  the  following  blasphemous 
attestation : 

"  The  troths  contained  in  thin  publication,  the  writer  re- 
ceived from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  that  woman,  predicted  in 
Rev.  sii.  1.  though  they  are  not  written  in  the  same  simpli- 
city as  delivered— by  a  babe  in  the  love  of  God,  HUUH 
Wiutk.    Revised  and  approven  of  by  Elspat  Simpuo.i." 

Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  their  cause 
than  to  write  snch  a  book.  So  little  reason  was 
mixed  with  their  madness,  that  it  is  difficult  at 
times  in  its  pages  to  comprehend  their  meaning  or 


to  correctly  grasp  at  their  belief.  It  showed  them 
to  be  illiterate,  visionary,  and  rhapsodical. 

Their  main  doctrine  was  that  a  coming  of  Christ 
in  person,  or  what  is  called  the  millennium,  was 
just  at  hand ;  on  which  occurring,  they  would  be 
taken  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air,  transformed  into 
his  likeness,  and  would  reign  with  him  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  They  believed  that  none  of  them 
were  to  taste  of  death ;  that  the  approach  of  the 
Saviour  would  be  hastened  by  their  assuming  the 
position  of  waiters  or  expectants,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  their  living  like  the  angels  in  heaven. 
They  emaciated  their  bodies  by  fasting.  They 
renounced  all  earthly  connections.  Snch  of  them 
as  were  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  ceastd 
to  know  each  other  ns  such.  They  asserted  that 
sin  no  longer  existed  in  their  heart,— that  there 
was  impropriety  in  praying  for  the  pardon  of  sin, 
—that  the  soul  had  no  existence  separate  from 
the  body, — that  at  conversion  a  spiritual  life  was 
infused,  which  consisted  iu  rejoicing  in  God,  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  waiting  in  ecstacy  for  the  appear- 
ing of  their  Redeemer.  Mrs.  Buchan  was  not 
only  the  high  priestess  but  the  treasurer  of  the 
party.  She  kept  the  common  stock  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters,  for  they  had  all  things  in  common. 
All  the  funds  they  brought  with  them,  and  they 
were  considerable,  she  contrived  to  get  into  her 
hands.  She  dealt  out  their  food  to  them  — and 
that  in  small  portions;  she  led  their  hymns;  she 
poured  out  her  rhapsodies  over  the  Bible;  she 
asserted  herself  to  be  not  ouly  the  woman  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse,  bnt  the  mother  of  Christ, 
who  had  been  wandering  in  the  world  ever  since 
his  days,  and  that  she  would  never  die.  Although 
she  had  a  husband  and  son  left  behind  in  Glasgow, 
and  two  daughters  who  were  of  the  party  and 
living  before  her  eyes,  she  asserted,  and  got  her 
followers  to  believe  her,  that  every  thing  was  false 
about  her  parentage,  marriage,  or  motherhood. 
Notwithstanding  these  absurd  views,  the  Buchanites 
were  temperate,  civil,  and  peaceful  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  young  women  particularly  excited 
much  commiseration.  When  the  trial  of  the  inci- 
ters came  on,  they  would  not  prosecute,  nor  scarcely 
bear  witness  in  reference  to  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  until  the  one  first  called  had  l>een  impri- 
soned for  suppressing  the  truth. 
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After  the  trial  they  saw  they  could  ouly  be  in 
safety  by  having  a  little  spot  of  ground  they  could 
call  their  own.  Accordingly  they  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Galloway,  and  pos- 
sessed a  farm  called  Auchencairn,  near  the  vil- 
lage called  'the  Nine-mile  Tollbar.'  Here  they 
remaineil  until  the  death  of  the  prophetess.  Va- 
rious defections,  however,  took  place.  The  young 
women  were  induced  to  marry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  otherwise  returned  into  society.  The 
former  was  even  the  case  with  Mrs.  Buchan's 
daughters.  A  few  continued,  however,  until  she 
died  in  May  1791. 

Oa  her  death-bed.  this  wretched  impostor  called 
her  followers  together,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer 
their  drooping  spirits  by  asserting  that  though  she 
now  appeared  to  die,  they  need  not  be  discour- 
aged, for  In  a  short  time  she  would  return  and 
conduct  them  to  tho  New  Jerusalem.  After  her 
death,  her  credulous  disciples  would  neither  dress 
her  corpse  nor  bury  her,  until  compelled  by  the 
authorities.  The  last  survivor  of  the  sect,  whose 
name  was  Andrew  Inues,  died  in  1848.  He  had 
kept  the  skeleton  of  Mi's.  Buchau  beside  him,  al- 
ways expecting  that  she  would  come  alive  again 
as  she  had  foretold,  and  carry  nil  her  followers  to 
heaveu.  The  Buchanitcs  were  remarkably 
able  and  industrious,  and  excelled  in  the 
lacturc  of  spinning  wheels,  since  superseded  by 
the  spinning-jennies  of  the  great  steam-factories. 

BUCUAN,  I'kter,  an  industrious  ballad  col- 
lector, see  Sl  i'I-lkmemt. 

Hi  .•»  was,  a  surname  belonging  to  a  numerous  clan  in  Stir- 
lingshire, and  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Lomond. 
The  reputed  founder  of  tlie  Buchanans  was  Anaelan,  son  of 
O'Kysn,  king  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  who  ii  raid  to  hare  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  native  country,  by  the  incursions  of  tho 
Danes,  and  take  refuge  in  Scotland,  lie  landed,  with  some  at- 
tendants, on  the  northern  coast  of  Argylcshire,  near  the  l.en- 
nox,  about  the  year  1016,  and  baring,  according  to  the  family 
tradition,  in  all  such  cases  made  and  provided,  lent  bis  assist- 
ance to  King  Malcolm  the  Second  in  repelling  his  old  enemies 
the  Danea,  on  two  different  occasions  of  their  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, he  received  from  that  king  for  his  services,  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  improbable  character  of 
this  genealogy  is  manifested  by  its  further  stating  that  the 
af'op-s  lid  Ansel  in  married  the  heiress  of  the  lands  of  Buchan- 
an, a  lady  named  Dennistoun ;  for  the  Dennistouns  deriving 
their  name  from  lands  given  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Dan- 
xicl,  [see  [ii.nmmotn,  surname  of,]  who  came  into  Scotland 
with  Alan  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley, 
and  the  first  dapifer,  seneschal,  or  steward  of  ScotlatKj,  no 
of  that  nam*  could  hare  been  in  Scotland  until  long 


after  the  period  here  referred  to.  It  is  more  probable  that  a 
portion  of  what  afterwards  became  the  estate  of  Buchanan 
formed  a  part  of  some  royal  grant  as  being  connected  with 
the  estates  of  the  earls  of  Lennox,  whom  Skene  and  Napier 
hare  established  to  hare  been  remotely  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  the  Canmoro  line,  and  to  hare  been  in  the 
first  instance  administrators,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  the 
lands  which  were  afterwards  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  name  of  Buchanan  is  territorial,  and  is  now  that  of  a 
parish  in  Stirlingshire,  which  was  anciently  called  bichcaileoch, 
(*  old  woman's  island,')  from  an  island  of  that  name  in  Loch 
Lomond,  on  which  in  earlier  ages  there  was  a  nunnery,  and 
latterly  the  parish  church  for  a  century  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  16*21  a  detached  part  of  the  parish  of  Luss,  which 
comprehends  the  lands  of  the  family  of  Buchanan,  was 
included  in  this  parish,  when  the  chapel  of  Buchanan  was 
used  for  the  only  place  ol  worship,  and  gave  the  name  to  the 
whole  parish. 

Regarding  the  etymology  of  Buchanan  (or,  as  it  was  for- 
merly spelled,  Bouchannane)  the  following  curious  passage 
occurs  in  Bleau's  Atlas,  published  in  Holland  in  1663:  -  Bu- 
chanan qui  out  de  belles  Signeuries  sur  la  riviere  d'Aneric  du 
costc  du  Midi,  et  sur  le  lac  de  Leimond  ducoste  du  I'occident, 
I'une  desquelles  appartient  au  chef  de  la  famille,  qui  s'npprlle 
rulgainnent  Buchanan,  laquelle  a  donne  le  nom  a  toute  la 
niaison :  le  mot,  qui  ngniiie  une  possession,  est  compose,  et 
veut  dire  un  terroir  baa  et  proche  dos  cam,  car  Much  ou 
Buch  signifie  un  lieu  bus,  el  Annan  de  I'eau;  et  en  effect  il 
est  Bins!,"  etc,  [Toms  ri.  pp.  96,  97.]  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  name  Buclianun  has  the  same  origin  as  tho  word 
Hicham  (see  ante,  p.  453),  being  its  diminutive  of  Buchan- 
ino  or  Uuquhanino,  the  little  Buquhati  or  cattle-growing  dis- 
trict. 

Anaelan  (in  the  family  genealogies  styled  the  third  of  that 
name)  the  seventh  laird  of  Buchanan,  mid  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  the  shore-named  Irish  prince,  but  not  unlikely  to 
be  the  first  of  the  name,  which  is  Norman  French,  is  digni- 
fied in  the  same  records  with  the  msgniloquent  appellation  of 
seneschal  or  chamberlain  to  Malcolm  the  first  earl  of  Leve- 
nax  (as  Lennox  was  then  called).  He  and  two  of  his  sons, 
Gilbert  and  Metblen,  are  witnesses  to  a  charter  granted  by 
the  same  earl  to  Gilmore  son  of  Maoldonich,  of  the  lands  of 
Luss,  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second,  a  nobleman 
of  no  great  influence  or  power,  descended  from  administrators 
of  one  of  the  abthaneships  of  Dull,  or  royal  lands  reverting  to 
the  crown  by  demise  of  younger  branches,  in  which  charter 
they  are  more  correctly  designed  the  earl's  clients  or  vassals. 
In  1225,  this  Ansclsn  obtained  from  the  same  earl  a  < 
of  a  small  island  in  Lochlomond  called  Clareinc! 
Dougal,  Gilchrist,  and  Amalyn.  the  earl's  three  brothers,  the 
name  of  which  island  afterwards  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  Buchanans.  The  same  Anselan  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
witness  in  a  charter  granted  by  the  earl  of  l^ennox  of  the 
lands  of  Dalmanoch  in  mortification  to  the  old  church  of  Kil- 
patrick,  by  the  designation  of  Absalon  de  Buchanan,  Absalon 
being  the  same  as  Ansaiou.  He  had  three  sons,  fix.  Metb- 
len, ancestor  of  the  MacMUlans;  Colman,  ancestor  of  the 
MacColmans;  and  his  successor  Gilbert. 

His  eldest  son,  Gilbert,  or  Gillebrid,  appears  to  hare  borne 
the  surname  of  Buchanan.  There  is  a  charter  of  confirmation 
of  that  of  Cloreincb,  and  some  other  lands  of  Buchanan, 
granted  In  fsvour  of  this  Gilbert  by  King  Alexander  the 
Second  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  of  our  Lord 
1231.  The  same  Gilbert  is  also  witness  to  a  charter,  by  Mal- 
colm earl  of  Lennox,  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Paisley,  dated 
in  1 274.    ICkartotary  of  Dvmbartonshi,*  1 
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Sir  Maurice  Buchanan,  grandson  of  Gilbert,  and  son  of  a  l 
chief  of  the  same  name,  received  from  Donald  carl  of  Len- 
nox, a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Sallochy,  with  confirmation  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  carrucale  of  Buchanan.  As  bis  name 
does  not  annssr  on  the  roll  of  parties  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward the  First,  his  descendants  claim  the  merit  of  his  having 
refused  to  do  so.  To  the  bond  of  fealty,  however,  a  Malcolm 
it  Buchanan  attached  bis  name.  Sir  Mauricv  also  obtained 
a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Buchanan  from  King 
David  the  Second  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Allan,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Sir  Maurice,  married  the 
heiress  of  I*ny  of  that  ilk,  descended  from  Gillespie  Moir  de 
Lany,  supposed  to  havo  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  According  to  a  family  manuscript  pedigree, 
quoted  in  Buchanan  of  Auchmar's  account  of  the  L«ny 
branch,  the  early  proprietors  of  tho  estate  of  Lcny  had  no 
charters,  but  carefully  preserved  a  large  sword,  and  one  of 
the  teeth  of  St  Filial),  the  possession  of  which  was  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  title  to  the  lands.  John,  the  third  son,  was  al- 
wavs  reputed  the  ancestor  of  the  Buchanans  of  Auchneiven. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Buchanan  the  second,  above  mentioned, 
married  a  daughter  of  Menteith  of  Husky,  and  had  a  son, 
Walter  de  Buchsnan,  who  had  a  charter  of  confirmation  of 
some  of  bis  lands  of  Buchanan  from  Hubert  the  Second,  in 
which  he  is  designed  the  king's  '  oonsanguincus,'  or  cousin. 
His  eldest  son,  John,  married  Janet,  daughter  and  mile  heir- 
ess of  John  Buchanan  of  Lent,  fourth  in  descent  from  Allan 
already  noticed.  John,  who  died  before  his  father,  had  three 
sous,  viz.  Sir  Alexander,  of  whom  next  paragraph ;  Walter, 
who  succeeded  his  father ;  and  John,  who  inherited  the  lands 
of  Umiv,  and  carried  on  that  family. 

Sir  Alexander  Buchanan,  the  eldest  son,  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Buchan  to  France,  when  be  went  to  assist  the  French 
king  Charles  against  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Beauge  in  Normandy,  in 
March  1421.  The  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  val- 
our of  the  Soots  auxiliaries.  It  is  stated  in  Buchanan  of 
Auchmar's  account  of  the  martial  achievements  of  the  family 
of  Buchanan  that  it  was  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan  who,  in 
this  battle,  slew  the  duke  of  Clarence,  a  feat  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  carl  of  Buchan.  He  is  said  to  have  pierced  the 
duke  through  the  left  eye  and  brain,  on  which  the  Utter  fell, 
when  selling  his  coronet,  Buchanan  bore  it  off  on  his  spear- 
point  He  is  also  said  to  have  sold  the  coronet,  which  was 
set  round  with  jewels,  to  Stewart  of  Darnley  for  one  thou- 
sand angels  of  gold,  and  that  the  latter  pawned  the  same  to 
Sb*  Robert  Houston  for  five  thousand  angels.  Sir  Alexander 
Buchanan  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Yemeni],  on  the  17th  of 
August  of  tho  samo  year. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  tbe  Buchanans  lend  countenance 
to  the  sasertion  that  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan  assisted  in 
slaying  the  duke  of  Clarence.  The  crest  is  a  hand  holding  a 
ducal  crown.  The  double  treasure  with  Jtatrt  de  lit  was 
}  granted  to  him  by  the  king  of  France.  The  mot  tore  "  Auda- 
cea  Juvo,"  and  "Clarior  Hinc  Honos,"  are  correspondent  to 
each  other  and  to  the  device*. 

Sir  Alexander  died  unmarried,  and  tbe  second  son,  Sir 
Walter,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Buchanan. 

This  Sir  Walter  de  Buchanan  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  by  Isabel, 
countess  of  Lennox  in  her  own  right  With  a  daughter,  ! 
married  to  Gray  of  Foulia,  ancestor  of  Lord  Gray,  he  had 
three  sons,  vix.  Patrick,  his  successor ;  Maurice,  treasurer  to 
the  princess  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  King  James  the  First 
and  dauphinesa  of  France,  with  whom  he  left  Scotland ;  and 
Thomas,  founder  of  the  Buchanans  of  Carbetb. 


The  eldest  son,  Patrick,  acquired  a  part  of  Strathyre  IT) 
1465,  and  had  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  his  estate  ol 
Buchanan  dated  in  14G0.  He  and  Andrew  Buchanan  oi 
Leny  made  in  1455  mutual  tailzies  of  their  estates  in  favoui 
of  one  another,  and  the  heirs  of  their  own  bodies,  passing 
some  of  their  brethren  of  cither  side.  He  married  Galbraifh, 
heiress  of  Killeam,  Bamore,  and  Auchrnrcoch.  He  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  Anabella,  married  to  her  cousin,  Jamca 
Stewart  of  Baldorruns,  grandson  of  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany 

Their  younger  eon,  Thomas  Buchanan,  was,  in  1482, 
founder  of  the  house  of  Druraakill,  whence,  in  the  third  gen- 
eration, came  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  One  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  colleagues  at  the  clerk's  tabic  of  the  court  of 
session  was  Hector  Mocdonald  Buchanan,  Esq.  0f  Drnmakill, 
"a  frankhearted  and  generous  gentleman,"  says  Lockhart, 
"  not  the  leas  acceptable  to  Scott  fur  the  Highland  prejudices 
which  he  inherited  with  tbe  high  blood  of  Clanranald ;  at 
whose  beautiful  seat  of  Koss  priory,  on  the  shores  of  Lochlo- 
mond,  he  was  almost  annually  a  visitor;  a  circumstance 
which  has  left  many  traces  in  the  Waverley  novels." 

Patrick's  elder  son,  Walter  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Graham,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Pa- 
trick and  John,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  them  married  to 
the  laird  of  Esmond,  and  the  other  to  the  laird  of  Ardkin- 
glass. 

John  Buchanan,  the  younger  son,  succeeded  by  testament 
to  Mcnzies  of  Amprior.  and  was  tbe  facetious  "  King  of  Kip- 
pen,"  and  faithful  ally  of  James  tbe  Fifth.  The  local  pro- 
verb, "  Out  of  the  world,  and  into  Kippen,"  was  meant  to 
show  the  seclusion  and  singularity  of  this  district  of  Stirling- 
shire, of  which  the  feudal  lord  was  formerly  styled  King. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Gaelic  word 
Ceap-brinn,  'foot  of  the  mountain,'  and  the  parish  is  partly 
in  Perthshire.  An  insulated  portion  of  the  latter  county 
about  two  miles  long  and  half-a-mite  broad,  embraces  tbt 
ullage  of  Kippen.  Tbe  ministci  s  manse  stands  on  the  east- 
em  boundary,  so  that  bis  dinner  is  cooked  in  Perthshire  *nd 
eaten  in  Stirlingshire,  The  way  in  which  the  laird  of  Arn- 
prior  got  tbe  name  of  "  King  of  Kippen"  is  thus  related  by  a 
tradition  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introduced  into  his 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  [History  <•/  Sc<  Aland. ] — ''When 
James  the  Fifth  travelled  in  disguise,  he  used  a  name  which 
was  known  only  to  some  of  his  principal  nobility  and  attend- 
ants. He  was  called  the  Goodman  (tbe  tenant,  that  it)  of 
Ballengeich.  Ballengeicb  is  a  steep  pass  which  leads  down 
behind  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Once  upon  a  time  when  the 
court  was  feasting  in  Stirling,  the  king  sent  for  some  venison 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Tho  deer  was  killed  and  put  on 
horses'  backs  to  be  transported  to  Stirling.  Unluckily  they 
bad  to  pass  the  castle  gates  of  Amprior,  belonging  to  a  chiei 
of  the  Buchanans,  who  chanced  to  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  guests  with  him.  It  was  late,  and  the  company  were 
rather  short  of  victuals,  though  I  hey  hod  more  than  enough 
of  liquor.  The  chief,  seeing  so  much  fat  venison  passing  bia 
very  door,  seized  on  it,  and  to  tbe  expostulations  of  the  keep- 
ers, who  told  him  it  belonged  to  King  James,  be  answered 
insolently,  that  if  James  was  king  in  Scotland,  he  (Huchan- 
an)  was  king  in  Kippen ;  being  the  name  of  the  district  in 
which  Amprior  lay.  On  hearing  what  had  happened  the 
king  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  instantly  from  Stirling  to 
Buchanan's  house,  where  he  found  a  strong  fierce-looking 
Highlander,  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  standing  sentinel  al 
the  door.  This  grim  warder  refused  tho  king  admittance, 
saying  that  the  laird  of  Amprior  was  at  dinner,  and  would 
not  be  disturbed.  'Yet  go  up  to  the  cmipanv,  mv  good 
friend,'  said  the  king,  'and  tell  him  that  the  Goodman  U 
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Rsllengeich  is  come  to  fea.st  with  the  King  of  Kippcn.'  1  lie 
porter  went  grumbling  into  the  house,  and  told  bis  master 
that  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  red  beard  at  the  gate,  who 
called  himself  the  Goodman  of  Ballengekh,  who  aaid  he  was 


heard  these  word*,  he  knew  that  the  king  was  come  in  pcr- 
win,  and  hastened  down  to  kneel  at  James's  feet,  and  to  ask 
forgireness  for  his  insolent  behaviour.  But  the  king,  who 
only  meant  to  give  him  a  fright,  forgave  him  freely,  and.  go- 
ing into  the  castle,  feasted  on  bis  own  venison,  which  Buch- 
anan had  intercepted.  Bnchanan  of  Arnprior  was  ever  after- 
wards called  the  King  of  Kippen."  He  was  killed  *t  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  in  1517. 

The  elder  sun,  Patrick,  who  fell  on  Flodden  field,  during 
bis  father's  lifetime,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Argylc.    She  bore  to  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  younger  son,  Walter,  in  1519  conveyed  to  his  son  Wal- 
ter, the  lands  of  Spittal,  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  that 
house.  On  the  14th  December  of  that  year,  he  had  a  charter 
from  his  father  of  the  temple-lands  of  Easter-Catter.  In 
1531,  be  had  a  remission  from  James  the  Fifth,  for  seizing 
and  detaining  in  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  John  duke  of  Albany, 
then  governor  of  Scotland.  In  this  deed  he  is  styled  "  Wal- 
ter Buchanan  in  Spittel,"  the  property  of  which  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  bis  brother  George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  who 
resigned  his  lands  of  Spittel  of  Easter-Catter  to  Kdward.  son 
of  the  said  Walter  Buchanan,  as  appears  by  the  confirmation 
in  favour  of  this  Edward,  by  Gavin,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
dated  18th  September  1531. 

Tbe  elder  son,  George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  and  was  sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire  at  the  critical 
epoch  of  1561.  He  must  have  succeeded  to  tbe  estate  when 
very  young,  as  in  the  register  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland, 
quoted  in  the  appendix  to  Pitcairn's  Collection  of  Criminal 
Trials  under  date  July  11,  1526,  there  is  a  respite  to  George 
Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  and  twenty-two  others,  "  extract  forth 
of  the  respitt  of  Johne  erle  of  Lerinax,  for  his  tressonabill  **- 
seging,  talcing  and  withholding  of  our  sonerane  lordis  castle 
and  fortalice  of  Dumbertene  fra  his  seruandi*  keparis  tbairof." 
He  wns  at  tbe  battle  of  Pinkie,  on  the  queen's  side,  in  1547, 
in  which,  besides  Buchanan  of  Amprior,  many  others  of  tbe 
name  of  Buchanan  were  slain.  He  was  also  at  the  battle  of 
Langside  fighting  for  Queen  Mary,  in  1568.  On  January 
26,  1593-4.  Robert  Buchanan  of  Spittel,  Mungo  Buchanan  in 
[uMicbewne,  and  eight  other  Buchanans,  were  ordained  to  be 
denounced  rebels,  for  not  relieving  George  Buchanan  of  that 
ilk,  of  a  decrect-arbitral,  pronounced  by  Ludovick  duke  of 
Lernox,  upon  a  submission  entered  into  by  the  laird  of 
I  uchnnan,  taking  burden  on  him  for  hi*  friends,  on  the  one 
rurt.  and  Allan  or  Awlay  M'Caiila  of  Ardincaple  and  his 
friends,  on  the  other  part,  "  be  tbe  quhilk  decrete,  the  said 
George  has  been  decern  it  to  msk  payment  to  the  said  Allattc, 
and  vtheris  his  friendis,  of  a  certaine  sowme  of  money,  for 
sum  violence  done,  and  attcmptit  aganis  thame  be  the  said 
George  friendis."  [Piteairn't  Trial*,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  806.] 
By  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  George 
Buchanan  hud  a  son,  John,  who  died  before  bis  father,  leav- 
ing a  son.  By  a  second  lady,  Janet,  daughter  of  Cunning- 
hame  of  Craigans,  he  had  William,  founder  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct bouse  of  Auchtnar.  A  descendant  of  this  house,  Wil- 
liam Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  published  at  Glasgow,  in  1723, 
a  quarto  volume  entitled  an  «  Historical  and  GenealugicaJ  es- 
say upon  the  family  and  surname  of  Buchanan,  with  an  En- 
quiry into  the  Genealogy  and  present  state  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish surname*,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Highland  Clans.' 

of  the  same  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in 


1775.  In  drawing  up  this  account  of  the  Buchanans,  Auch- 
mar'a  work  has  of  course  been  consulted,  but  in  the  early 
portion  especially  of  the  genealogies,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  rely  implicitly  on  its  statements,  either  in  respect  of 
the  name  of  Buchanan  or  any  other  of  the  "ancient  Scottish 
surnames "  which  it  contains. 

John  Buchanan,  above  mentioned  as  dying  before  his  fa- 
ther, George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  was  twice  married,  first 
to  tho  Lord  Livingston's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
George,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  secondly  to  a 
niece  of  Chisholtn,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  bad  by  her  a 
daughter  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Ibert,  lord 
privy  seal. 

The  son,  Sir  George  Buchanan,  married  Mary  Graham, 
daughter  of  tbe  earl  of  Mouteith,  and  had,  with  two  daugh- 
ters, a  son,  Sir  John  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  who  in  1618,  mor- 
tified (or  bequeathed)  six  thousand  pounds  Scots  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  for  maintaining  three  bursars  at  the  study 
of  theology  there;  and  an  equal  sum  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  for  maintaining  upon  the  interest  thereof,  three 
bursars  at  the  study  of  philosophy  there,  and  constituted  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  managers  or  patrons  of  both  mor- 
tifications. This  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  of  Auchmar, 
although  Bower  in  his  History  of  lite  University  of  Edin- 
burgh does  not  mention  any  snch  bequest.  Sir  John  married 
Anabella  Erekine,  daughter  of  Adam,  commendator  of  Cam- 
buskenneth,  a  son  of  the  Muster  of  Mar.  He  had  a  son, 
George,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Campbell 
of  Kahein. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  the  son  married  F.lixabeth  Preston, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Craigmillar.  Ho  was  colonel  of  the 
Stirlingshire  regiment  during  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  was,  with  his  regi- 
ment, at  the  battle  of  Dnnbar  in  1650.  He  was  also  at  tbe 
fatal  conflict  of  Inverkeithing  in  the  following  year,  and  with 
Major-general  Sir  John  Brown  of  Fordel,  colonel  of  the  Mid 
Lothian  regiment,  at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  stopped 
tbe  passage  of  Cromwell's  troops  over  the  Forth,  for  some 
days.  The  Scot*  were,  however,  eventually  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  Sir  George  Buchanan,  with  Sir  John  Brown 
and  other  officers,  taken  prisoner,  in  which  state  he  died  in 
the  end  of  1651,  leaving,  with  three  daughters,  one  son,  John, 
the  last  laird  of  Buchanan,  who  was  twice  married,  but  bad 
no  male  issue.  By  his  second  wife,  Jean  PringUt,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Cringle,  a  minister,  he  had  a  daughter  Janet, 
married  to  Henrv  Buchanan  of  Leny.  John,  the  last  laird, 
died  in  December  1682.  His  estate  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
and  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Montrose. 

The  barons  or  lairds  of  Buchanan  built  a  castle  in  Stirling- 
shire, where  the  present  Buchanan  house  stands,  formerly 
called  the  Peel  of  Buchanan.  Part  of  it  exists,  forming  the 
charter-room.  A  more  modern  house  was  built  by  these 
chiefs,  adjoining  the  east  side.  This  mansion  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  first  duke  of  Montrose,  who  made  several 
additions  to  it,  as  did  also  subsequent  dukes,  and  it  if.  now 
the  chief  seat  of  that  ducal  family  in  Scotland. 

The  principal  line  of  the  Buchanan*  becoming,  as  above 
shown,  extinct  in  1682,  the  representation  of  the  family  de- 
volved on  Buchanan  of  Auchmar.  This  line  became,  in  its 
turn,  extinct  in  1816,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  competi- 
tors, the  late  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton -Buchanan  of  Bardowic, 
Spittal,  and  Leny,  as  heir-male  of  Walter,  first  of  the  family 
of  Spittal,  established  in  1826  his  claims  as  chief  of  the  clan 
Of  this  gentleman,  the  author  of  an  account  of  Nepaul,  and 
other  works  on  India,  a  separate  notice  is  given.  See 
Bn-HAKAS,  Hamilton  Fr.uk  is. 
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The  liut  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  Buchanans  of  Lcny 
was  Henry  Buchanan  about  1723,  whose  daughter  and  heir- 
ess, Catherine,  married  Thomas  Buchanan  of  SpitUl,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Dutch  service,  who  took  for  his  second  wile,  Eliza- 
beth, vonngest  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Bardowie.  the 
sole  survivor  of  her  family,  and  by  her  he  had  four  tons  and  two 
daughters.  Their  eldest  son  John,  born  in  1758,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Bardowie,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
Hamilton,  but  dying  without  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  above  named  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton-Buchanan. 

The  first  of  the  Buchanans  of  Ardoch  was  William  Buch- 
anan who,  in  1693,  acquired  that  estate  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
maronock,  Dumbartonshire.  He  was  descended  from  John 
Buchanan,  eldest  son  ol  the  second  marriage  or  Thomas 
Buchanan  of  Csrbeth,  grandson  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  third 
son  of  Sir  Walter  Buchanan,  thirteenth  laird  of  Buchanan. 


The  Buchanans  of  Ardinoonnal  and  Aachintorlie,  in  the 
same  county,  are  also  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Buch- 
anan of  that  ilk  and  of  Leny.  Of  this  family  was  George 
Buchanan,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  his  three  bmtlicrs, 
Andrew  of  Druinpellier,  in  1  jinarkshire ;  Nicl,  of  Hillington, 
county  of  Renfrew,  M.P.  for  the  Glasgow  district  nf  burghs, 
whose  male  line  is  now  extinct ;  and  Archibald  of  Auchin- 
torlie.  These  four  brothers  were  the  original  promoters,  in 
1 72a.  of  the  Buchanan  Society  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  benevolent  institutions  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Mary,  their  sister,  married  George  Buchanan  of  Auchintoshen 
in  Immbartonahire.  The  Dminpelher  Dr»"cb  of  the  Buchanan 
family  ia  represented  by  the  descendant  of  Andrew's  second 
son,  Hobert  Caxrick  Buchanan,  Ksq.  of  Drumpellier. 

The  name  of  Buchanan  was  at  one  time  so  numerous  in 
heritors  that  it  is  said  that  the  laird  of  Buchanan  could,  in  a 
summer's  day,  call  fifty  heritors  of  his  own  surname  to  his 
bouse,  upon  any  occasion,  and  all  of  them  might  with  conve- 
nience return  to  their  respective  residences  before  night,  the 
most  distant  of  their  homes  not  being  above  ten  miles  from 
Buchanan  castle. 

In  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-44 — 557.  is  given, 
under  date  of  May  31,  160X,  the  trial  of  one  Margaret  Hert- 
syde.  wife  of  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Buchanan,  a  female 
servant  of  her  majesty,  Anne,  queen  of  James  the  Sixth,  for 
stealing  the  queen's  jewels.  The  uncommon  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  the  interest  of  the  pleadings  induced  him  to  insert 
the  entire  argument*.  He  remarks  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
criminal  prosecution  of  this  servant  of  the  queen  is  under- 
stood to  have  originated  in  Mrs.  (afterwards  l^idy)  Buchan- 
an's being  too  deeply  versed  in  certain  court  intrigues,  and  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  get  rid  of  her,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  hor  majesty. 
She  was  in  the  following  August  found  guilty,  and  banished 
to  Orkney.  On  this  case.  Balfour  has  the  following  entry  in 
his  Annals,  (vol.  iL  p.  26.)  '•John  Buchanan  and  his  wyffe, 
Margaret  Hartosyde,  that  had  layiiu  long?  in  prism  m  hrire, 
for  the  allegeit  stealling  some  of  the  queins  jewells  (hot  the 
courtiers  talked,  that  it  was  for  revelling  some  of  the  queins 
secretts  to  the  king,  wich  a  wysse  chalmbermaide  wold  not 
have  done),  was,  by  ane  sentence,  condemned  to  perpetualle 
exyle,  in  the  iylandes  of  Orkney,  and  declared  to  be  ane  in- 
famous persone."  The  sentence  was,  however,  recalled  in  the 
following  November. 

Volume  third  of  the  sane  Collection  contains  the  indict- 
ment of  several  persons  nf  the  name  of  Buchanan,  and  among 
|     them  Patrick  the  son  of  George  Buehanar  of  Auchmar.  un- 


:  der  date  June  6,  1623,  for  the  slaughter  of  one  Duncac 
M'Farlane,  in  the  preceding  April    The  accused  gave  in  a 

■  supplication  which  revealed  incidents  of  a  most  horrible  na- 
ture. It  appears  from  it  that  the  M'Farlane*  had  seized  one 
William  Buchanan,  while  hunting,  sod  after  torturing  him 
for  ten  hours  had  barbarously  murdered  him.  His  tongue 
and  entrails  they  cut  out,  and  having  slain  his  dogs,  they 
took  out  the  tongue  and  entrails  of  one  of  them  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  each  other,  and  so  left  him  and  the  dogs  lying 
on  the  earth,  where  they  were  not  discovered  for  eight  days 
the  offence  of  Buchanan  being  that  he  had  inquired  after 
some  goods  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  said  Duncan 
M'Farlane;  and  the  latter  having  afterwards  stolen  an  ox 
from  one  of  the  party,  he  was  pursued,  and  firing  his  gun  at 
them  was  slain  in  self-defence.  The  M'Farianes  on  their 
part  also  gave  in  a  supplication  giving  a  different  complexion 
to  the  case,  and  the  laird  of  Buchanan  came  forward  and 
offered  to  submit  the  matter,  as  it  arose  out  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  clan,  to  the  earls  of  Mar,  Menteith,  Wigtoun,  and 
Linlithgow,  but  no  records  remain  as  to  the  result  of  this  ex- 

BUCHANAN,  George,  a  distinguished  re- 
former and  Latin  poet,  is  perhaps  the  only  man 
but  one  whom  Scotland  lias  ever  produced  who 
was  acknowledged  by  the  acclamations  of  Europe 
to  be  the  princrps — "  Poetamm  sui  8cculi  facile 
princcps"— the  decidedly  first  in  the  art  he  culti- 
vated, not  only  of  his  country  but  his  age.  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  poets  writing  in  Latin  oi 
Greek.  He  was  bom  at  Killearn  in  Stirlingshire, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  rivulet  of  Wane,  in 
February  1506.— As  Richardson  writes^ 

"  Triumphant  even  the  yellow  Blane, 
Though  by  a  fen  defaced, 
Boasts  that  Buchanan's  early  strain 
Consoled  her  troubled  breast." 

He  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  rather  ancient 
than  rich.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Drumikill, 
who,  having  received  the  farm  of  Moss,  otherwise 
called  Mid-Leowen,  from  his  father,  was  called 
Thomas  Buchanan  of  Mass.  George's  father 
died  of  the  stone  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 
owing  to  the  insolvency  of  liis  grandfather  about 
the  same  time,  his  mother,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
James  Harlot  of  Trabrown,  was  left  in  extreme 
poverty,  with  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her 
brother,  James  Hariet,  is  said  to  have  sent  him, 
(after  he  had,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradition, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  school 
supposed  to  have  been  then  established  at  Kill- 
earn,)  about  1520,  to  Paris,  where  he  improved 
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his  knowledge  of  Latin,  acquired  the  Greek  lau- 
funge  without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  and  began  to 
cultivate  his  poetical  talents.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  (which  Dr. 
Irving  incorrectly  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
current  speech  of  his  native  district  at  that  period, 
there  being  evidence  that  the  Macfarlancs,  who 
occupied  the  wild  region  of  the  Dumbarton  High- 
lands in  the  vicinity,  spoke  English  before  his 
time,  although  they  also  use  the  Celtic  to  this 
day,)  for  it  is  related  that  when  in  France,  having 
met  with  a  womau  who  was  said  to  be  possessed 
with  the  devU,  and  who  professed  to  speak  all 
languages,  he  accosted  her  in  Gaelic,  and  as  nei- 
ther she  nor  her  familiar  returned  any  answer,  he 
entered  a  protest  that  the  devil  was  iguoraut  of 
that  tongue,— a  trait  of  humour  in  entire  accord 
ancc  with  the  gravity  of  his  after  character.  The 
death  of  his  undo,  two  years  afterwards,  having  de- 
prived him  of  his  resources,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1522.  It  is  stated  that  at  this  time  his  povcrty 
w  as  so  great  that  in  order  to  get  back  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  joined  the  corps  then  in  course  of 
being  raised  in  France  as  auxiliaries  to  the  duke 
of  Albany  iu  Scotland.  In  1523,  after  a  twelve- 
month spent  at  home  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
being  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  served 
as  a  common  soldier  with  the  French  auxiliaries, 
and  proceeded  with  them  when,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  regent  Albany  in  person,  they 
inarched  across  the  borders,  and  about  the  end  of 
October  of  that  year  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Wark,  from  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
After  one  campaign  he  became  tired  of  a  military 
life,  and  the  fatigue  and  hardships  he  had  en- 
dured on  this  occasion  so  ninth  affected  his  health, 
which  in  his  youth  seems  not  to  have  been  robust, 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  The  brief  notice  he  gives  of  this 
in  his  short  biography  of  himself,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  considered  this  service  a  useful  part 
of  edncation.  His  words  are  "studio  ret  militaris 
cognotcemliB  in  castra  est  perfectus."  "The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first,"  says  Milton,  "  is  the 
exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  to  strike 
safely  with  edge  or  point;  this  will  keep  them 
healthy,  nimble,  strong  and  well  in  breath,  is  also 
the  likeliest  moans  to  make  them  grow  large  and 


tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fear- 
less courage,  which,  being  tempered  with  season- 
able lectures  and  precepts  to  them  of  true  fortitude 
and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic 
valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  do- 
ing wrong."  Milton  wrote  these  words  about  the 
year  1650,  a  time  when  recent  events  had  given 
him  good  cause  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  such  a 
character  upon  a  nation's  welfare,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  distinction  between  tbe  logic  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  logic  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  of 

Well  wielded  m  .mine  hardy  hamU, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  Buchanan  and  his  bro- 
ther, Patrick,  entered  students  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  aud  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  October  3,  1525,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
pauper  or  exhibitioner.  In  the  following  summer 
he  accompanied  John  Mair,  or  Major,  then  pro- 
fessor of  logic  in  St.  Salvador's  college,  St.  An- 
drews, to  Paris,  aud  became  a  student  in  the  Scot- 
tish college  there.  In  March  1528  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  Juuc  1530,  after  bciug  the 
previous  year  defeated  as  a  caudidate,  he  was 
choseu  procurator  of  the  German  Nation,  which 
comprehended  the  students  from  Scotland.  Tbe 
principles  of  Luther  having,  about  this  time,  made 
considerable  progress  on  the  Contiucnt,  Buchanan, 
whose  mind  was  more  embucd  with  the  spirit  of 
classical  anticpiity  than  with  the  trammels  of  the 
Catholic  church,  readily  adopted  them,  and  be- 
came a  steady  friend  to  the  Reformation.  He  had 
in  1529  received  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  taught  grammar 
for  three  years,  without  deriving  much  remunera- 
tion from  his  labours.  In  an  elegy,  apparently 
composed  about  this  period,  he  paints  in  forcible 
and  gloomy  colours  the  miseries  to  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  humanity  in  Paris  were  then  exposed. 

In  1532,  whilst  at  this  college,  he  became  tutor 
to  Gilbert  Kennedy,  carl  of  Cassillis,  "a  youth  of 
the  most  promising  talents,  and  of  an  excellent 
disposition,"  then  residing  near  the  college  of  St. 
Barbe,  aud  to  his  lordship  he  inscribed  his  first 
work,  being  a  translation  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Liuacrc's  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar;  which 
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was  published  in  1538.  He  resided  with  the  earl 
in  France  for  about  five  years,  and  in  May  1637 
be  returned  with  him  to  Scotland. 

41  While  he  was  residing  at  the  earl's  seat  in  the 
country,"  says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Irving,  "he 
composed  a  little  poem  which  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics,  an  order  of 
men  whom  it  is  generally  hazardous  to  provoke. 
In  this  jioem,  which  bears  the  title  of 'Somnium,' 
and  is  a  happy  imitation  of  Dunbar,  lie  expresses 
his  own  abhorrence  of  a  monastic  life,  and  stigma- 
tizes the  impudence  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Francis- 
can friars.  The  holy  fathers,  when  they  became 
acquainted  with  this  specimen  of  his  sarcastic  wit, 
speedily  forgot  their  professions  of  meekness,  and 
resolved  to  convince  him  of  his  heterodox  pre- 
sumption in  disparaging  the  sacred  institutions  of 
the  church.  It  has  repeatedly  been  alleged  that 
Buchanan  had  himself  belonged  to  a  religious  or- 
der which  he  has  so  frequently  exposed  with  the 
most  admirable  powers  of  ridicule;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  tale  fabricated  by  the  impotent 
malice  of  his  theological  enemies.  That  he  had 
actually  assumed  the  cowl,  has  never  been  affirm- 
ed by  any  early  writer  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
his  history :  it  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
during  the  convenient  season  of  his  youthful  mis- 
fortunes, the  friars  were  anxious  to  allure  so  pro- 
mising a  novice  ;  and  this  suggestion  is  even 
countenanced  by  a  passage  in  oue  of  his  poetical 
productions." 

Buchanan  had  determined  to  resume  his  former 
occupation  in  France ;  hut  King  James  the  Fifth 
retained  him  in  Scotland  in  the  employment  of 
tutor  to  his  eldest  natural  son,  (by  Elizabeth 
Shaw,  of  the  family  of  Sauchie,)  James  Stewart, 
afterwards  the  abbot  of  Kelso,  who  died  in  1548, 
and  not  his  half  brother,  the  famous  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, as  erroneously  stated  in  several  of  his  me- 
moirs. We  learn  from  the  lord  high  treasurer's 
accounts,  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Pitcairn's  *  Criminal  Trials,'  that,  August 
21,  1537,  Buchanan  was  paid,  by  order  of  the 
king,  twenty  pounds;  and  the  same  sum  in  July 
1538,  when  he  also  received  a  rich  gown  of  Paris 
black,  with  a  cassock,  on  occasion  of  Mary  of 
Guise's  public  entry  into  Edinburgh.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  king,  to  whom  the  incensed  priests 
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had  found  means  of  representing  him  as  a  man  of 
depraved  morals  and  dubious  faith,  he  wrote  his 
1  Palinodia'  and  '  Franciscanus,'  the  latter  a  pow- 
erful and  bitter  satire  against  the  Franciscan  fri- 
ars. "  This  production,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  as  it 
now  appears  in  its  finished  state,  may  without 
hazard  be  pronounced  the  most  skilful  and  pun- 
geut  satire  which  any  nation  or  language  can  ex- 
hibit. He  has  not  serv  ilely  adhered  to  the  model 
of  any  ancient  (wet,  but  is  himself  original  and 
unequalled.  To  a  masterly  command  of  classical 
phraseology,  he  unites  uncommon  felicity  of  versi- 
fication ;  and  his  diction  often  rises  with  his  in- 
creasing indignation  to  majesty  and  splendour. 
The  combinations  of  his  wit  are  variegated  and 
original;  and  he  evinces  himself  a  most  sagacious 
observer  of  human  life.  No  class  of  men  was 
ever  more  completely  exposed  to  ridicule  and  in- 
famy; nor  is  it  astonishing  that  the  Popish  clergy 
afterwards  regarded  the  author  with  implacable 
hatred.  The  impurities  and  the  absurdities  which 
he  rendered  so  notorious,  were  not  the  spontaneous 
production  of  a  prolific  brain ;  their  ignorauce  and 
irrcligion  presented  an  ample  and  inviting  harvest. 
Of  the  validity  of  his  poetical  accusations,  many 
historical  documents  still  remain.  Buchanan  has 
himself  related  in  plain  prose,  that  about  this 
period,  some  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  were  so 
deplorably  ignorant,  as  to  suppose  Martin  Luther 
to  be  the  author  of  a  dangerous  book,  called  the 
New  Testament."' 

The  following  account  and  (in  part)  only  trans- 
lation yet  attempted  of  this  admirable  satire  is 
from  the  pen  of  au  able  but  anonymous  critic,  and 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

After  asking  his  friend- 

"  I'nde  novus  rigor  in  vultu !  triatisque  seven 
Frons  caperata  minis,  tardique  modeMi.i  fjre»u»? 
llhwjue  frviiatic  cunstans  custodia  lingua:?  it." 

He  makes  him  thus  reply — 

"  Oft  musing  on  the  ill*  or  human  lift. 
It*  buoyant  hopes,  wild  fears,  and  idle  strife, 

That  flit  ere  you  run  tell  where  they  have  been— 
(Etcn  as  the  bark,  when  ocean's  surges  sweep, 
Uais'd  by  the  warring  winds,  along  the  deep, 
Is  headlong  by  the  howling  tempest  driven. 
While  the  staid  pilot,  to  whose  charge  is  ^iven 
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Her  guidance,  skilfully  the  helm  applies, 

And  in  the  tempest'*  face  she  fairly  forward  Hie-.,) 

I  have  resolved,  my  earthly  wanderings  (Mist, 

In  rest's  safe  haven  to  secure  at  lust 

Whate'er  of  Heeling  life,  by  Fate's  deeree. 

Ere  end  my  pilgrimage,  remain*  to  me,— 

To  give  to  heaven  the  remnant  of  my  days— 

And  wash  away  in  penitence  and  praise, 

Far  from  this  wild  world's  revelry  uncouth. 

The  sins  and  follies  of  my  heedless  youth. 

O,  blest  and  hallowed  day  !  with  cincture  Imund. 

My  shaven  head  the  grey  hood  veiling  round. 

Si.  Francis,  under  thine  auspicious  name, 

I  will  prescribe  unto  this  fleshly  frame 

A  life  gpthrri.il,  that  shall  upward  rise, 

My  heavenward  soul  commercing  with  the  skW 

This  is  my  goal— to  this  my  actions  tend— 

My  resting-place— original  and  end." 

To  this  explanation  of  his  friend's  object,  the 
poot  thus  replies— 

"  If 'ti*  thine  aim  to  reach  the  goal  of  life 
Thro'  virtue's  path,  and,  leaving  childish  strife. 
To  free  thy  darken'd  mind  from  error's  force, 
To  trace  the  laws  of  virtue  to  their  source, 
And  raise  to  heavenly  tilings  thy  purged  sight, 
I  view  thy  noble  purpose  with  delight ; 
But  if  a  shadowy  good  doth  croon  thy  way. 
And  Inre  the*,  phantom-like— but  to  betray— 
Oh !  while  'tis  time,  restrain  thy  mad  career. 

Auk  a  true  friend'*  yet  timely  warning  hear; 

v.—  )_■  -.1,1  ...-I....,-  w:.i,  i  1 1  i 

i\or  lei  oiu  error  w  ilu  Dcwitucrtxi  eye, 

Nor  let  the  blind  and  senseless  rabble's  cry. 

More  move  thee  than  oteni  reason's  simple  sway. 

That  points  to  Truth  tlie  undiscovered  way  :— 

Rut  deem  not,  that  high  heaven  I  dare  defy 

<>r  raise  again  vain  war  against  the  sky, 

K»r,  from  my  earliest  youth  I  have  revcn-.| 

The  priests  and  holy  fathers,  w!k>  appeared. 

l!y  virtue's  and  religion's  holy  flame, 

Worthy  a  bright  eternity  of  fame. 

Hut  seldom  underneath  the  dusky  cowl. 

That  shades  the  shaven  head  and  monkish 

I  picture  a  St.  Paul :  the  priestly  stole 

Oft  cover*  the  remorseless  tyrant's  soul. 


The  glutton's  and  the  adulterer's  grovelling  lust, 
like  soulless  brute  each  wallowing  in  the  dust, 
And  the  smooth  hypocrite's  still  smiling  brow, 
That  tells  not  of  the  villany  below." 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  poet  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  various  classes  of 
comjKwc  tins  respectable  way — 


"  l'rincipio  hue  omnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  ( 
Queis  res  nulla  domi  est,  quibus  est  irata  noverca. 
Quo*  dunis  pater,  aut  plagosi  drxtra  magUtri. 
T  rritat,  aut  legnm  timor.  aut  quos  dedita  somno 
Kxcercet  nullis  l^rthnea  ignaria  curis  : 
I>einde  quibus  gelidus  arcnm  praeordia  sanguis 
Obstitit  ingenio,  quos  sacro  a  fonte  Camama*. 
Quo*  Pallas  Pha>bu»quc  fugat,  qnos  sidere  tun  <> 
Aspicit  infausto  volueerTegeatinis  ortu. 

Adde  his,  quos  febrix,  quo*  vexat  dira  phwunb.  &t 
*  i  •  v  a 

Adjice  pnrtrrea  qnos  pnecops  ulea  uudut, 
Vent 


lie  rapidly  sntns  up  his  sketch  of  the  order,  as 
of  a  set  of  men 


'  Whom  fear,  wrath,  frenzy,  dulncss,  sloth,  and 
Ambition,  ruin,  wearinew  of  time, 


Unhappy  love,  home  rhang'd  or  hostile 
And  dark  hypocrisy  together  bonnd." 


In  allusion  to  this  precious  collection,  lie  llier 
makes  the  follow  ing  caustic  remarks— 

"  Still  drathful  is  the  drug  envenomed  draught, 
Tho'  golden  be  the  bowl  from  which  'tis  quaffd : 
The  ass,  in  Tyrian  purple  tho'  array'd. 
Is  as  much  ass,  as  asslikc  when  he  bray'd  ; 
Still  fierce  will  be  the  lion«ss— the  fox 
Still  crafty— and  still  mild  the  mighty  ox— 
Hie  vulture  still  will  whet  the  thirsty  hcak- 
The  twittering  swallow  still  will  chirp  and  sqiunk 
Thus  tho'  the  vesture  shine  like  drifted  i 
The  heart's  dark  passions  lurk  unrhaiig'd  I 
Nor  when  the  viper  lay*  aside  hi»  skin 
l.css  baleful  does  the  venom  work  within, 
Tlie  tiger  frets  against  his  cage's  aide 
A*  wild  as  when  he  roam'd  in  chainleas  pride  | 
Thus  neither  crossing  mountains  nor  the  main. 
Nor  flyii.g  human  haunt*  and  follias  vain, 
Nor  the  black  robe  nor  white,  nor  cowl-clad  hc.-m. 
Nor  munching  ever  black  and  mouldy  bread, 
Will  lull  the  darkly-working  soul  to  rest. 
And  calm  the  tumults  of  the  troubled 
For  always,  in  whatever  spot  you  be. 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the 


Or  near  the  sun,  beneath  a  scorching  clime. 
Still,  still  will  follow  the  fierce  lust  of  crime 
Deceit,  and  the  dark  working  of  the  mind, 
Wnere'er  you  roam  will  not  be  left  behind." 


The  king  appears  to  have  been  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  protect  tho  author  of  this  poem  against 
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the  powerful  and  vindictive  body  of  men  whom  he  |  he  gives  Greek  names,  and  the 


had  attacked.  He  was  accordingly  comprehended  in 
the  general  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of  Luther- 
auism,  "and  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation," 
says  Dr.  Irving,  "  his  invaluable  life  might  have 
been  sacrilired  to  the  rancour  of  an  unholy  priest- 
hood. After  he  was  committed  to  custody,  Car- 
dinal Beaton  endeavoured  to  accelerate  his  doom 
by  tendering  to  the  king  a  sum  of  money  as  the 
price  of  his  innocent  blood.  *  *  While  his 
keepers  were  fast  asleep,  he  escaped  through  the 
window  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined, 
and  fled  into  England."  But  his  disasters  were 
not  over.  On  the  borders  he  was  molested  by  the 
moss-troopers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
the  whole  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  his 
life  was  again  exjx>sed  to  great  danger  from  the 
contagion  of  a  pestilential  disease  then  raging  in 
the  north  of  England.  On  reaching  London,  he 
was  entertained  by  Sir  John  Rainsford,  an  Eng- 
lish knight,  to  whom  he  has  gratefully  inscribed  a 
small  poem.  He  proceeded  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  to  Paris ;  and  thence,  on  the  invitation 
of  Andrew  Govea,  a  learned  Portuguese,  who  was 
principal  of  the  college  of  Guicnne,  lately  founded 
in  that  city,  to  Bordeaux.  There  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  and  taught  with  applause  for  three 
years,  in  which  time  he  wrote  four  tragedies ;  two 
of  which,  entitled  '  Baptistes,'  and  'Jephthes,' 
were  original,  and  on  scriptural  subjects,  but  on 
the  Greek  model ;  and  the  other  two  were  trans- 
lations of  the  '  Alcestis 1  and  the  '  Medea '  of  Euri  • 
|*dcs.  His  '  Baptistes,'  the  earliest  of  his  dramatic 
compositions,  and  his  translation  of  the  4  Medea,' 
were  performed  on  the  academical  stage  with  ap- 
plause surpassing  his  expectations.  The  great 
theme  of  the  former  is  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  some  of  his  allusions  in  it  bear  ready  applica- 
tion to  the  persecuting  conduct  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton. 44  Buchanan's  tragedies,"  says  a  contempor- 
ary critic,  44  are  not  considered  among  the  m03t 
perfect  of  his  compositions.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion here  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  them.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  as  a  proof  how  little 
he  preserved  the  keeping  of  his  picture,  that  he 
frequently  alludes  to  the  classical  mythology,  and 
to  things  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  unac- 
quainted.   To  some  of  the  characters  in  Jephthes 


the  wealth  of  Cru*sus,  who  was  not  bora  till  about 
six  hundred  years  after  Jephtha.  At  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  he  added,  that  the  language  of 
his  translation  of  the  Medea  appeared  to  his  learned 
contemporaries  so  thoroughly  classical,  that  he 
was  susjK.'Ctcd  by  some  of  having  published  in  his 
own  name,  a  genuine  relique  of  antiquity.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  highest  testimonies 
that  could  be  adduced  of  the  classical  purity  of 
Buchanan's  Latin  style — higher  than  any  evidence 
founded  merely  on  the  authority  of  any  modem 
scholar.  In  the  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  repre- 
sented in  the  college  of  Guienne,  the  celebrated 
Michael  de  Montaigne  was  a  frequent  performer. 
And  Buchanan  appear  at  one  time  to  have  formed 
a  project  of  composing  a  work  on  education,  in 
which  he  intended  to  exhibit  as  a  model,  the  early 
discipline  of  his  pupil  Montaigne,  a  very  remark- 
able one  (his  father  gave  him  an  old  German  pro- 
fessor in  place  of  a  nurse,  that  he  might  learn 
Latin  as  his  mother  tongue — and  he  did  it).  We 
certainly  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  excellence  of 
Georges  scheme  of  education,  nor  do  we  think 
the  world  has  suffered  much  by  the  loss  of  it. 

In  the  Baptistes,  Buchanan  attacks  priestcraft 
as  keenly  as  in  the  Franciscanus,  as  the  following 
terse  and  vigorous  lines  will  amply  testify:— 


Nostrique  caUus  vitimn  id  est  Tel  maximum. 
Qui  sanctiUtis  plebem  imagine  fallimus: 
Pnccepta  tuto  liceat  ut  spemere  Dei ; 
Contra  institute  nostra  ad  quid  audeas, 


Tollere  veueno,  subdit 
Opprimere :  falsi*  regias 


Rumorc  falso  nlciscimur,  et  incendiinus 
Ammum  furure  turbidum,  rt  calumniis 
\  irse  sievientis  i 


One  of  Milton's  biographers  has  ascribed  to  Mil- 
ton, but  without  foundation,  an  English  version  of 
the  Baptises.  This  was  Mr.  Peck  (New  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton. Lond.  1710,  4to,)  who  first  indeed  declared 
that  the  translation  of  the  Baptistes  under  this 
title  4 Tyrannical  Government  Anatomized;  or, 
a  disconrsc  concerning  evil  councillors ;  being  the 
Life  and  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,'  was  an  ori- 
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giual  work  of  Mr.  Milton's ;  announcing  it  in  the  I  in  Lent,  and  other  equally  heinous  crimes.  After 
following  terms :  1  Hi-  Baptistes  is  the  sixth  of  being  confined  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  sent  to  a 


Mr.  John  Milton's  nine  most  celebrated  English 
poems;  and  one  of  the  hitherto  unknown  pieces 
of  his,  whereof  I  am  now  to  give  an  account.'" 

Bnchanan  also  wrote  several  poems  on  various 
subjects,  particularly  one  with  the  object  of  secur- 
iug  the  patronage  of  Olivier,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  college  of  Guicnnc,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  Besides  these,  he  addressed  a  Sapphic 
ode  to  the  youth  of  Bordeaux,  with  the  view  of 
recommending  to  them  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts.  During  his  residence  there,  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  passed  through  Burdeaux,  on 
which  occasion,  in  name  of  the  college,  he  pre- 
sented his  majesty  with  an  elegant  Latin  poem. 

He  was  still,  however,  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  malice  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  have  him  apprehended, 
but  his  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was 
friendly  to  the  poet,  and  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
unmolested.  In  1543,  the  plague  having  broken 
out  at  Bordeaux,  he  quitted  that  place,  and  became 
for  some  time  domestic  tutor  to  Montaigne,  then 
ten  years  old,  who  records  the  fact  in  his  Essays. 
In  1544  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  as  one  of  the 
regents  or  professors,  he  taught  the  second  class 
in  the  college  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Moiue,  and 
apj>ears  to  have  remained  there  for  the  next  three 
years.  In  1547  he  accompanied  his  friend,  An- 
drew Govea,  to  Portngal,  and  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  then  re- 
cently established,  and  of  which  Govea  was  ap- 
pointed principal.  His  brother,  Patrick  Buchanan, 
was  also  one  of  the  professors;  and  Dempster  says, 
but  not  truly,  other  two  Scotsmen,  John  Ruther- 
ford and  William  Ramsay.  It  was  the  weakness 
of  this  writer  to  magnify  the  learniug  of  our  coun- 
trymen, although  in  that  age  of  strife  and  per- 
secution at  home  they  might  have  been  students 
there.  The  death  of  Govea,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
left  him,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who,  like 
himself,  were  foreigners,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bigoted  priests ;  and  three  of  them  were  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  a  moderate  confinement  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  among  whom  was 
Buchanan  himself,  who  was  accused  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  Runish  faith,  and  of  having  eateu  flesh 


monastery,  with  the  view  of  receiving  edifying 
lessons  from  the  monks,  whom  he  represents  as 
men  by  no  means  destitute  of  humanity,  but  to 
tally  unacquainted  with  religion.  Here  he  con- 
tinued several  months,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  writing  a  considerable  part  of  his  inimitable 
Latin  version  of  the  Psalms ;  not  as  a  penance  as 
has  been  absurdly  stated,  but  for  occupation  and 
his  own  pleasure.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in 
1551,  and  received  a  small  pension  from  the  king, 
but  found  his  situation  extremely  disagreeable. 
In  a  poem  entitled  'Desiderium  Lotetue,'  he  ex 
presses  his  anxious  desire  to  leave  what  he  in 
another  poem  ('  Adventus  in  Galliam ')  character- 
ises as 

Jejuna  miser*  t<*uua  l.usiUniir, 


and  to  return  to  Paris,  (which  he  represents  i 
the  allegorical  name  of  Amaryllis),  in  the  follow- 
ing  beautiful  lines:— 

O  formosa  Amarylli,  tua  jam  oeptiitin  brums 
Me  procul  ospectn,  jam  sept'ima  detinet 
Sed  neque 

Septima  nee  rspidis  candena  fervoribu*  awtaa 
Extinxit  vigilcs  nostro  sub  pectoris  curae. 
Tu  inihi  m 

Arva  peciu,  medio  tu  carmen  soils  in  astu, 
Et  cum  jam 
Nee  mini  quo 
Est  pot  is  occnltare  tuos :  w  nocte  tub  atni 
Alloqnor  amplector,  falsAque  in  imagine  somni 
Gaudia  solUcitam  palpant  evanida  mcntem, 
At  cum  somnus  abit,  &c 

Buchanan  returned  to  France  by  way  of  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  1553,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  college  of  Boncourt.  It 
seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
some  of  those  satirical  pieces  against  the  monks 
which  are  found  in  his  'Fratres  Fraterrimi.' 
Having  dedicated  a  poetical  tribute,  written  on 
the  capture  of  Vcrcelli  in  1553,  and  also  his  tra- 
gedy of  Jephthcs,  published  in  1554,  to  the  Mar- 
shal Comte  de  Brissac,  then  governor  of  the 
French  dominions  iu  Italy,  that  nobleman,  in 
1555,  sent  Buchanan  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor 
to  his  son,  Timolesse  de  Cosse.    In  this  capacity 
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lie  continued  tor  live  years,  residing  with  his  pupil 
alternately  in  Italy  and  France.  He  now  devoted 
his  leisure  to  examining  the  controversies  on  the 
subject  of  religion  which  then  agitated  Europe. 
He  also  composed  part  of  his  philosophical  poem 
'  Di:  Sphera,'  and  wrote  his  Ode  on  the  surrender 
of  Calais,  his  Epithalamium  upon  the  marriage  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  specimens  of  his  version  of  the 
Psilms  and  his  translation  of  the  Alccstis. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  France, 
j|    in  1560,  Buchanan  quitted  the  family  of  Brissac, 

1  and  from  the  alarming  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try, rctnrncd  to  Scotland.  The  precise  period  of  his 
return  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  must  have 
been  either  that  year  or  the  following  one,  as  in 
January  1562  he  was  at  the  Scottish  court,  where, 
though  a  professed  adherent  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  he  was  well  received.  In  the  following 
April  we  find  him  officiating  as  classical  tutor  to 
the  queen.  Mary  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year, 
and  a  letter  from  Randolph,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, states  that  Buchanan  read  with  her  every  af- 
ternoon a  portion  of  Livy.*   With  reference  to 

I  this  incident  Dr.  Irving  contends  that  Buchanan's 
manners  must  have  been  courteous  and  polished. 
We  own  we  cannot  assent  to  this  opinion.  The 
general  manners  of  the  age  were  not  very  refined. 
But  we  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
George  Buchanan's  manners  were  coarse  even  for 
his  age.  The  answer,  energetic  but  coarse,  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  made  to  the  countess  of 
Mar,  when  she  demanded  how  he  had  presumed 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  "  the  lord's  anointed,"  is 
quite  characteristic  of  tbo  man.  Dr.  Irving  also 
defends  Buchanan  from  a  more  serious  imputation 
to  which  some  of  his  writings  have  given  rise ;  and 
instances  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who 
protested  with  solemnity  that,  thongh  their  verses 
were  loose,  their  conduct  was  correct.  The  excuse 
appears  tons  a  lame  one.  And  this  instanco  only 
confirms  our  dislike  to  celibate  schoolmasters. 
In  1563  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  with 

*  "There  is  with  the  Qttcene  one  called  Mr.  George 
Bowhannn,  a  Scottuhe  man,  vcrie  wcill  lerned,  that 
wan  Rchollemastcr  nnto  Mnns.  de  Brisack's  none,  very 
godlye  and  honcnt."— Rn*dolj,h  to  Cecil,  Edin.  Jan. 
30th,  1561. 


others  to  inspect  the  revenues  of,  and  regulate  the 
instruction  at,  the  universities;  and,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church,  which  met  26th  De- 
cember that  year  and  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  4  The  Book  of 
Discipline.'  In  1564  the  qnecn  conferred  on  him 
for  life  the  temporalities  of  Crossraguell  Abbey, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Quentin  Kennedy, 
which  amounted  annually  to  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots.  In  1566  he  was  appointed  by 
the  earl  of  Murray,  who,  as  commendator  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews,  held  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  that  office,  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  col- 
lege, St.  Andrews,  in  which  capacity  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  his  duties  to  read  occasional  lec- 
tures in  divinity.  Although  a  layman,  he  was  as 
one  of  its  members,  on  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary abilities  and  learning,  chosen  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June  1567. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  period  his  admi- 
rable version  of  the  Psalms  was  first  printed,  but 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1566.  The  work 
was  inscribed,  in  an  elegant  dedication,  to  Queen 
Mary.  To  the  earl  of  Murray  he  inscribed  his 
1  Franciscanus'  during  the  same  year. 

The  conduct  of  Mary  had  justly  excited  against 
her  the  indignation  of  a  large  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  after  the  murder  of  Danilcy  and  her 
marriage  to  Bothwcll,  Buchanan,  who  had  for- 
merly praised  her  immoderately,  now  attacked  her 
in  terms  equally  unmeasured,  heaping  upon  her  all 
the  stores  of  invective  which  his  copious  vocabu- 
lary afforded.  We  are  no  admirers  of  that  weak 
and  flagitious  woman;  but  Buchanan  had  been 
treated  by  her  with  court«sy  and  kindness— had 
even  received  very  considerable  benefits  at  her 
hands;  and  assuming  that  his  former  praises  were 
sincerely  bestowed,  because  he  believed  them  mer- 
ited, when  the  object  of  those  praises  had  put  on 
a  character  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  though  neither  his  defence  nor  even  his 
approbation  of  her  new  character  would  by  any 
reasonable  person  have  been  required ;  yet  the  ex- 
posure, the  reprobation,  and  the  punishment  of  her 
faults,  her  follies,  and  her  crimes,  would  have 
come  more  becomingly  from  another  hand  than 
his.    He  also  joined  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
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ray,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  conference  at 
York  and  afterwards  to  that  at  Hampton  Court. 
At  the  desire  of  the  earl  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  his  famous  4  Detectio  Maria  Begins*,'  which 
was  produced  to  the  Commissioners  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  afterwards  circulated  with  great  industry 
by  the  English  court.  It  was  not,  however,  pub- 
lished till  1571,  a  year  after  the  regent  Murray's 
assassination  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwcllhaugh.  On 
that  event  taking  place  he  wrote  'Am-  Admo- 
nitioun  direct  to  the  trew  Lordis,  Mantcuaris  of 
the  Kingis  Graces  Aulhoritie,1  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly adjured  those  whom  he  addressed  to  protect 
the  young  king  and  the  children  of  the  late  regent 
from  the  perils  which  seemed  to  await  them. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  wrote  a  satirical 
»ract  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  entitled  the  'Cha- 
meleon,' with  the  view  of  exposing  the  vacillating 
policy  and  conduct  of  Secretary  Maitland. 

Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  regent, 
and  in  the  same  year  (1570)  Buchanan  was  ap- 
pointed by  tho  Estates  of  the  realm  one  of  the 
four  preceptors  to  the  young  king,  then  in  his 
fourth  year,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  the 
office  of  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  college.  Vari- 
ous anecdotes  arc  told  of  his  severity;  and  the 
impression  he  left  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil  appears 
to  have  been  anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 
Francis  Osborne  [Advice  to  a  Son,  p.  19]  relates 
that  King  James  used  to  say  of  a  person  in  high 
place  about  him,  that  he  ever  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach, it  reminded  him  so  of  his  pedagogue. 
There  is  no  saying  how  far  the  severity  of  the 
pedagogue,  taken  along  with  other  circumstances 
connected  with  his  birth,  may  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce that  extreme  timidity  of  character  which 
marked  the  royal  pedant  through  life.  All  the 
tutor's  pains,  though  they  may  have  forced  into 
him  some  "glaucings  and  nibbliugs  of  knowledge," 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  imparting  any  love 
for  his  principles  of  government.  King  James 
regarded  his  History  of  Scotland  as  au  infamous 
invective;  and  admonished  his  heir- apparent  to 
punish  such  of  his  future  subjects  as  should  be 
guilty  of  retaining  it  in  their  custody.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
have  made  a  hero,  or  even  an  average  king,  out 
of  such  materiab  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  char- 


acter of  James,  from  whatever  parentage  inher- 
ited. Still  we  cannot  help  thiukiug  that  Buchanan 
must  have  committed  some  grievous  faults  in  his 
education  ;  for  he  evidently  had  it  in  his  power  t«i 
produce  tome  impression — and  the  impression  he 
made  was  entirely  of  the  yenu*  |iedaut.  Homer 
tells  us  that  the  precept  which  Pelens  impressed 
particularly  upou  his  son  Achilles  was— 

And  the  sorts  of  excellence  which  he  sought  after 
were  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  tutors,  his  father  Peleus, 
and  the  centaur  Chiron.  James,  too,  had  some 
vague  glimmering  of  an  idea  of  excelling — but  o( 
excelling  in  what?  in  writing  bad  prose  and  worse 
verse— for  we  have  carefully  read  some  of  his 
works,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  hi*  panegyrists 
that  they  exhibit  any  degree  of  excellence,  except 
perhaps  that  of  producing  a  laugh  by  their  tran- 
scendent absurdity.  As  to  the  "  purity  of  style" 
which  some  have  found  in  them,  we  can  only  say 
that  to  us  tho  style  or  language  appears  to  be  on 
a  level  with  the  logic,  which  is  of  the  most  despi- 
cable description.  In  short,  James's  idea  of  hi* 
vocation 


"  To  itkk  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne. 
Give  Inw  |o  words,  or  war  with  words  alone, 
Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  J-atin  rul<>. 
And  turn  the  oouncil  to  a  grammar  school." 

And  a  very  poor  grammar  school  it  would  have 
been  of  which  he  was  master.  Not  forgetting  also 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  that  he  was  nominated 
preceptor  to  the  king,  Buchanan  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  the  Chancery,  which  he 
held  but  a  short  time.  Soon  after,  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  was  conferred  on  him. 
This  office,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  enti- 
tled him  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  likewise  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year.  The  office  of  lord  privy  seal  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Thomas  Buchan- 
an of  Ibert.  In  1578,  he  was  joined  in  several 
parliamentary  commissions,  legal  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  particularly  in  a  commission  issued  to 
visit  and  reform  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
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the  kingdom.  The  scheme  of  reformation  sug- 
gested, and  afterwards  approved  of  by  parliament; 
was  drawn  up  by  him. 

In  his  dialogue  '  De  Jure  Regni  apnd  Scotos.' 
with  a  dedication  to  King  James,  dated  at  Stir- 
ling, January  10,  1579  (in  which  dedication  he 
certainly  administers  a  dose  of  something  very 
like  flattery  to  the  young  king,  when  he  tells  him 
that  "  he  perceives  that  by  a  kind  of  natural  in- 
stinct he  abhors  flattery,  the  nurse  of  tyranny"). 
Buchanan  maintains  that  all  power  is  derived 
froui  the  people;  that  it  is  more  safe  to  intrust 
our  liberties  to  the  definite  protection  of  the  laws, 
than  to  the  precarious  discretion  of  the  king ;  that 
the  king  is  bound  by  those  conditions  under  which 
the  supreme  power  wa9  originally  committed  to 
his  hand ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  and  even  to 
punish  tyrants.  During  the  minority  of  King 
James,  several  coins  were  struck  with  a  naked 
sword  on  one  side,  supporting  a  crown  on  its 
point,  and  surrounded  with  this  legend,  pro.  me. 
si.  mereor.  in.  me.  furnished,  it  may  be  inferred, 
by  Buchanan.  The  work  is  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Thomas  the 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Maltland ;  and  that  his  opin- 
ions were  far  in  advance  of  his  time  appears  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  attacked,  among  others,  by 
his  learned  countrymen  Blackwood,  Winzet,  and 
Barclay,  while  the  work  itself  was  coudemued,  in 
1584  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1664  by  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  and  in  1683  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  in  that  year  doomed 
Buchanan's  political  works,  with  those  of  Milton, 
Languet,  and  other  dangerous  writers,  to  the 
flames.  In  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  he 
composed  n  brief  sketch  of  his  own  life.  The  last 
twelve  years  of  his  existence  he  employed  in  writ- 
ing in  Latin  his  History  of  Scotland,  '  Rerum  Sco- 
ticarum  Historia.*  Of  this  work  the  history  of 
the  period  in  which  he  himself  lived  occupies  the 
largest  portion,  and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
More  accurate  information  than  what  was  known 
in  Buchanan's  time  now  enables  the  reader  to  dis- 
regard the  many  fictions  and  traditions  disfiguring 
the  earlier  portion  of  our  annals,  which  he  has  in- 
troduced into  his  narrative,  but  in  what  relates  to 
his  own  times  his  recital  of  facte  may  be  consid- 
ered in  general  correct.    He  survived  the  publica- 


tion of  this,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  his  works, 
scarcely  a  mouth.  Broken  by  age  and  infirmities, 
he  had  retired  the  preceding  year  from  the  court 
at  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  resigning  all  his  public 
appointments,  and  calmly  awaiting  death. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  some  of  Ids  friends 
having  gone  to  the  printing  office  to  look  at  his 
history,  found  the  impression  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  passage  relative  to  the  interment  of  David 
Kizzio ;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  boldness  with 
which  the  historian  had  there  expressed  himself, 
they  retained  to  Buchanan's  house,  whom  they 
fonnd  in  bed,  and  stated  to  him  their  apprehen- 
sions that  it  woidd  give  oflence  to  the  king.  14  Tell 
me,  man,"  said  Buchanan,  "  if  I  have  told  the 
truth."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  his  nephew,  "  I  think 
so."  »  Then,"  rejoined  the  dying  historian,  "  I  will 
abide  his  feud,  and  all  his  kin's.  Pray  to  God  for 
me,  and  let  him  direct  all."  Buchanan  expired  a 
little  after  five  in  the  morning  on  Friday  the  20th 
September  1582,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Greyfriars ;  and, 
says  Dr.  Irving,  "his  ungrateful  conntry  never 
afforded  his  grave  the  common  tribute  of  a  monu- 
mental stone." 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Buchanan  that  his  coun- 
try's language  was  so  rude  and  unformed  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  for  no  writer,  we  apprehend,  can 
hope  to  live,  who  writes  in  any  other  but  his  own 
"  land's  language."  But  Buchanan,  if  for  nothing 
else,  cannot  fail  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance 
as  a  man  who  bearded  kings  when  it  was  some- 
thing to  beard  them  ;  and  who,  though  but  a  poor 
scholar,  when  a  scholar  was  little  more  than  a 
despised  menial,  spoke  defiance  with  Ids  dying 
breath  against  the  whole  race  of  the  Stuart 
kings. 

Take  him  all  iu  all,  Buchanan  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  man.  Of  his  merits  as  a  poet,  an  his- 
torian, aud  a  political  writer,  he  has  left  enduring 
memorials  in  his  works.  As  a  philologist  he  was 
consulted  and  his  opinion  respected  by  the  first 
scholars  of  Europe  in  an  age  '.»  hich  was  fertile  in 
great  scholars.  But,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
jests,  many  of  them  not  of  the  most  refined  na- 
ture, little  or  uothing  is  kuown  by  most  of  the 
present  generation  of  the  man  or  of  his  writings. 
Even  his  own  countrymen,  if  inquired  of  respect- 
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ing  him  or  them,  can  reply  only  by  vague  gener- 
alities. 

Hid  death  took  place  in  his  house  in  a  close  in  the 
High  street,  Edinburgh,  now  removed,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  west  side  of  Hunter  sqnarc,  called 
Kennedy's  close.  Buchanan's  residence  was  in  the 
fii-ft  court  on  the  left  hand  going  down,  the  close 
having  consisted  of  two  courts  connected  by  a 
narrow  passage,  the  first  house  in  the  turnpike 
and  above  a  tavern.  Finding,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, that  the  money  he  had  about  him  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fnneral,  he 
sent  his  servant  to  divide  it  among  the  poor,  aild- 
iug, — "  that  if  the  city  did  not  choose  to  bury 
him,  they  might  let  him  lie  where  he  was."  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Rnddiman 
at  Edinburgh,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1715,  and  ano- 
ther by  Peter  Barman ti,  Leyden,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
in  1725.  In  the  latler  the  editor,  besides  his  own 
critical  annotations,  incorporated  the  notes,  disser- 
tations, &c.  of  his  predecessor. 

The  subjoined  woodcut  is  from  Visotinti's  B- 
lustrious  Men.  It  represents  him  in  later  life, 
and  being  nearly  contemporary,  is  of  authority. 


Buchanan's  works  are  ■ 

Rudiments  Grammatices  Thorn*-  Linncri.  ex  Anglico  Ser- 
mone,  in  I-atimim  versa.  I  .at.  apod  Ro.  Stephanum,  1550, 
8vo. 

Franciacanua,  et  alia  Pocmata.  Baail.  1564,  8to.  1594, 
8vo.  1609,  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1628,  24nio.  Amst.  24mo. 
Amst.  1GK7,  12mo. 

Ane  Admonitione  direct  to  the  treu  Lordis  muintninaris  of 
tho  King's  Grace's  authoritie.  Printed  at  Stirling,  1671,  by 
Lekprcvik,  12n>o;  LsodcB,  by  .7.  Pay,  1571,  12mo. 

De  Maria  Scotonim  Retina,  totaque  eina  contra  Regem  con- 
iumtione,  focdo  cum  Bothuelio  adulterio,  nefaria  in  maritum 
cnidelitate  et  rnhie  horrendo  insuper  et  detcrrimo  eiusdem 
Purricidio  plane  Hiiitoria.  No  place,  date,  or  printer's  name, 
12mo. 

The  same  in  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  under  the  title.  Ane 
Detection  of  the  (hinges  of  Marie  Quene  of  ScoUea.  touch- 
and  the  murder  of  hir  Husband,  and  her  conKpiracie,  adul- 
terie,  and  pretended  marriage  with  the  Erie  Rothwell;  and 
ane  Defence  of  the  treu  I.ordis  mainteiners  of  the  Hingis 
Graces,  action,  and  authoritie.  Translated  out  of  the  l.it- 
tine,  qahilke  was  written  by  G.  B.  No  place,  date,  or  print- 
er's name,  12mo.  Both  this  and  the  aliovc  are  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  by  John  Day,  1577,  1651.  In  English, 
1G89,  8vo. 

Tragedian  Sacnc,  Jtphthes  et  Buplistea.  Paris,  1554,  4to. 
Francoforti,  1578.  8vo.  Geneva,  1593,  8vo.  Amsterdam, 
1G50,  8vo. 

Euripidis  Alcestes,  aJ  fidem  manuscriptorum  ac  vetenim 
editinnum  emendavit  et  Annotationibua  instruxit  Jacobus 
Henrico*  Monk,  A.M.  Collegii  S.  S.  TriniUtia  Sociua 
et  Grecanim  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigicnses  I'rofessor 
Regius.  Accedit  Georgii  Buchanani  Versio  Metrics,  1816, 
»vo, 

Baptistca,  erroneously  said  to  have  been  translated  by  John 
Milton.  With  Notes,  by  Francis  Peck.  In  Peck's  Memoirs 
of  Milton,  p.  2G6. 

De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos  Dialogus.  Edin.  1579,  4to 
1580,  4to.  1580,  small  8vo.  Francf.  1594,  8vo,  and  usu- 
ally appended  to  his  History. 

Dl  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  or  Dudogne  concerning  the 
due  priviledge  of  Government  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Printed  in  the  year  1680,  12mo,  and  frequently  with  bis  His- 
tory. 

Rerum  Scoticnrum  Historiu,  apud  Alex.  Arbuthnetura. 
F.din.  1582,  folio.  Eadem,  ad  exemplar  Alex.  Arbuthneti. 
Genev.  ut  creditur,  1583,  folio.  Franc.  1594,  8vo.  Ultraj. 
1668,  8to.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1697,  8ro.  Rerum  Scoticanini 
Historia,  ad  editionem  Fribarnii  express*.  Accesserunt  Auc- 
toria  Vita  ab  ipso  script*,  et  dialogus  de  jure  regni  spud  Sco- 
tos; item  T.  Ruddimani  index.  Edin.  1727,  8vo.  The  same 
in  English,  Loud.  1690,  folio,  by  Will.  Bond.  Jsmd.  1722, 
2  vols.  8vo.  In  English  with  Cut*,  1733,  3  vols.  8vo.  Ap- 
pendix to  the  History  of  Scotland,  with  the  Translation  by 
Bond.  1722,  8  vol*.  8vo.  The  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  books  of  his  history  translate.!  into  EnglUh,  and 
published  for  an  original,  under  the  title  of,  An  Impartial  Ac- 
count of  the  Affairs  or  Scotland,  from  the  death  of  King 
James  V.  to  the  tragical  exit  of  tho  Earl  of  Murray ;  by  au 
eminent  hand.    Loud.  1705,  8vo 

Piu-nphrasis  Psalmornm  Davidis  Poetica,  multoquam  ante- 
hac  castigatior;  authore  Georgio  Buchanano,  Scoto  poctarum 
facile  pnucipc,  ejuadein  Buchanani  Tragcedta, 
ephthes.  Antw.  1567,  8vo.  Loud.  1582, 
16mo.    Paranhrasis  Psalmorum  Davidis  Poetica.  Antw 
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If  82,  lSmO,  ayui  Henr.  ijtepbanuin,  1575.  Kadcni  cum 
Theixiori  Bene  Psalmoruiu  Paraphra&i  6  regioite  oppuMU. 
Morgiis.  1581,  Hvo.  Hcrborna-,  1601.  l'.'ino.  Idem,  Edin. 
1621,  12mo.  Cum  ecphrasi  Alexandri  Julii  ct  notis  varus. 
KJin.  1737,  12mo.    Amst  1650,  12mo.    Numerous  edition*. 

!>«  Prosudia  Libcllua.    Ediu.  1600,  168D,  12tno. 

Poemata  quio  extant.  Lugd.  But.  npud  Klwv.  162^,  24mo. 
Cum  Arguiuentis  singulis  Psalinis  pnefixis,  opera  Nath.  Chy- 


Operum 
Bpfam  Poetic* 


1597,  8yo. 
Pincieri.  Herb. 


Edin. 


1587,  8vo. 

Commentarius  in  Vitam  ejus  ab 
1702,  8vo. 

i  Fratcrreni  t  three  books  of  Epigrams,  and  book  of 
In  English  verse,  by  Robert  Monteitb.  Kdin. 
1708,  8vo. 

Kpistohe  ad  virus  aui  seculi  cuuiaaiinos,  eonimque  nd  ilium, 
brad.  1711,  Bvo. 
Opera  omnia  recognita  rt  notis  ill  u*t  rata,  curantc  Tboma 
Edin.  1715.  2  vol*,  fol.    Lugd.  Bait.  1725,  I 


A  Censure  and  Examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddimaua 
Notes  on  Buchanan's  Works.    Aberdeen,  1753,  8vo. 

Memoir*  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  llui  hanan,  by  D.ivid 
Irving,  I.LI).  Edin.  1817,  8vo;  originally  published  in  1807. 

BUCHANAN,  David,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Very  little  is  kuown  with 
certainty  respecting  him.  Sibbald  says  he  was 
descended  from  the  same  family  as  George  Buch- 
anan, "  David  Buchannuus,  ex  eadem  familia  ori- 
undus,"  but  ou  this  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  "wc 
cannot  discover  his  authority  for  such  a  state- 
mint."  If,  however,  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  is  to 
be  followed,  he  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Buehanan  or  Arnprior,  and  consequently  grand- 
son of  the  first  Buchanan  of  Arnprior,  "  King  of 
Kippcn,"  who  was  second  cousin  of  the  great 
Buchanan.  Irvitig  further  says  that  "  a  student 
named  David  Buchanan  was  admitted  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's College  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1610. 
His  identity  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir  may 
|HM'haps  be  inferred,  but  cannot  easily  be  proved." 
lie  appears  to  have  resided  for  some  years  in 
France,  where  he  puhlished  his  4  Historia  Hu- 
mana! Anim&V  in  168*1.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
'  Histoire  de  la  Conscience'  was  also  published  at 
Paris  in  1688;  the  place  of  publication,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page  On  his  return 
he  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the 
events  springing  out  of  I  he  civil  wars.  It  WU 
probably  with  a  view  to  influence  the  public  miml 
Ht  this  juncture  that,  in  1644,  he  brought  out  an 
edition  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  by  John 
Knox,  adapting  it  to  the  time*.    In  this  edition 


he  omitted  the  celebrated  author's  preface,  and 
inserted  one  of  his  own.  Many  years  afterward* 
Mr.  Wt>d row,  the  celebrated  historian,  meeting 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  with  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  original  work,  presented 
to  that  institution  by  Robert  Fleming,  the  grand- 
son of  Knox,  was  surprised,  on  collating  it  with 
the  work  issued  by  David  Buchanan,  to  tind  vari- 
ous interpolations  and  omissions,  of  which  he 
gives  au  account  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Nicolaou, 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Scottish.  Histor- 
ical Library,  No.  vi.  Amongst  other  observa- 
tions it  is  stated  that  in  a  note  on  the  margin  "Jides 
sit  penes  autliorem,"  he  appears  to  doubt  a  story 
which  is  inserted  on  his  own  authority.  To  this 
work  a  life  of  Knox  was  prefixed,  in  which  he 
took  as  great  liberties  as  with  the  history. 

(n  1646  Buchanan  published  a  work  entitled 
'Truth  its  Manifest,'  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  uation  during  the  civil  war,  which  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation.  In  Baillie's  Letters  his 
name  occurs  in  connection,  it  is  probable,  with 
this  publication,  and  the  following  extract  from 
them,  with  its  title  as  given  below,  will  perhaps 
best  explain  its  nature  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth.  Writing  to  his  friend  Wil- 
liam Spang,  then  in  Holland,  under  date  April  24, 
1646,  Baillie  says,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, "  many  of  our  friends  thought  it  ncccs- 
sare  to  have  our  papers  printed:  among  others,  Mr 
Buchanan,  a  most  sincere  and  zealous  gentleman, 
who  hea  done  both  in  write  and  print,  here  and 
over  sea,  many  singular  services  to  this  parliament, 
to  his  nation,  and  the  whole  cause,  gott  a  copie  of 
our  late  papers  by  his  private  friendshipe,  and 
hazarded  to  print  them  with  a  preface  of  his  owuc 
and  an  introduction,  both  very  harmless  and  con- 
sonant to  the  three  following  papers  which  we  had 
given  in  to  both  Houses.  In  two  dayes  or  three, 
8  or  4000  of  these  papers  were  sold ;  they  gave 
immediately  to  the  |ieople  so  great  satisfaction 
with  our  proceedings  as  was  marvellous  :  our 
small  friends  were  thereby  so  inflamed  that  they 
carried  first  the  House  of  Commons  and  then  the 
House  of  Lords,  albeit  with  the  great  grief  and 
opposition  of  the  better  pairtie  in  both  Houses,  to 
vote  these  papers  fab*  and  w  and.ilous,  and  as  such 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman:  the 
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publisher,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  be  ane  iucendarie 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  a  declaration  to  be 
made  for  nndeccaving  of  the  people.  In  all  this 
they  knew  none  of  ns,  they  grounded  the  offence 
on  the  preface  and  introduction,  not  on  our  papers 
themsclfe,  so  we  held  our  |>cuce.  The  burning  of 
the  papers,  and  the  House  of  Commons  declara- 
tion, very  slic  and  cunning,  hes  not  yet  done  much 
prejudice  to  us,  only  it  has  nmde  the  extraordinar 
malice  and  pride  of  some  men  shyne  more  clearly. 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  gone  to  a  place  safe  enough ;  if 
he  come  among  yow,  lie  is  a  man  worthy  of  great 
bouour  for  many  good  services." 

In  the  preface  to  the  'Truth  its  Manifest,'  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  being  possessed  of  moderate 
means  and  as  being  content  with  little,  "  and  so," 
he  adds,  "uot  being  urged  by  a  near  nipping  neces- 
sity, or  imaginary  poverty,  he  dare  be  bold  to  speak 
hMM  to  the  point,  and  tell  dowuright  the  truth 
of  things,  according  to  his  best  information." 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
beeu  on  terras  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straioch,  and  was  his  coadjutor  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  Bleau'a  Atlas.  [See  Gordon,  Sir  Ro- 
dkrt  of  Straioch.]  According  to  Bishop  Nicolson, 
David  Buchanan  revised  a  great  deal  of  the  first 
projected  draughts  of  the  Thcatrum  Scothe  in  that 
work,  44  but,"  adds  the  bishop,  44  his  life  ended  be- 
fore the  troubles  [that  is,  before  the  Restoration]  ; 
and  he  ouly  finish'd  a  very  few  of  the  county  de- 
scriptions." [Scottish  Historical  Library,  p.  17.] 
In  the  Bannatyue  Miscellany,  (vol.  ii.  p.  389,) 
may  bo  found  a  Latin  description  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  ascribed  to  David  Buchanan ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  on  good  grounds,  that  he  furnished  to 
the  Theatrum  Scotia;  the  passages  relative  to 
Stirlingshire.  According  to  the  same  authority 
(Bi3hop  Nicolson),  he  had  composed  "several 
short  discourses  concerning  the  antiquities  and 
chorography  of  Scotland,"  which,  in  bundles  of 
loose  pa|iers,  Latin  and  English,  were  in  safe  cus 
tody  when  the  bishop  wrote,  and  are  sometimes 
quoted  by  him.  It  is  perhaps  of  these  that  Buch- 
anan of  Auchmar  speaks,  when  he  says  that  he 
wrote  a  large  Etymologicon  of  all  the  shires,  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountains  in  Scotland,  which  arc 
printed,  and  from  which  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  quotes 
some  passages  iu  his  History  of  the  shires  of  Stir- 


ling and  Fife,  and  Nicolson  seems  to  refer  to  him, 
when  he  mentions  a  passage  of  David  Buchanan's 
writings  as  being  « in  notis  AISS.  p.  1).  R.  S." 

The  MS.  of  a  work  entitled  4De  Scriptoribus 
Scotis,'  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library  and 
in  the  university  library  at  Edinburgh,  is  attri- 
buted to  David  Buchanan,  aud  was  for  the  first 
time  printed  for  the  Baunatync  Club,  uudcr  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Irving,  iu  1837,  in  one 
volume  qnarto.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  states  in  re- 
ference to  his  4  Historia  Literaria,'  14  The  greatest 
assistance  I  had  is  from  some  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
David  Buchanan,  who  hath  written  upon  our 
learned  men  in  ane  excellent  style  of  Latin." 
[Memoirs  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  p.  27.] 

Buchanan  died  in  August  1662.  The  last  tes- 
tament of  a  David  Buchanan,  supposed  to  be  his, 
is  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  4De  Scriptori- 
bus  Scotis,'  printed  for  the  Bannatyue  Club. 

The  separate  works  attributed  to  David  Buch- 
auau  arc : 

I  listeria  Humana;  Animas  auctore  Davide  Buchanano  Sco- 
to,  Paris,  1630,  8vo,  a  work  of  about  700  pages.  A  subse- 
quent edition  Las  the  words,  "  Impeiisis  Authoria.  Yenun- 
dautur  apud  Melon  Mondicrc,"  163H,  8vo. 

L'Histoire  de  la  Conscience,  par  David  Buchanan.  Fuy  U 
mat,  Fay  It-  bien.   1638,  l'imo. 

Truth  its  Manifest ;  or  a  short  and  true  Relation  of  divers 
maiu  Paasages  of  things  (in  soino  whereof  tlio  Soots  are  par- 
ticularly concerned)  from  the  very  first  beginning  of  these 
unhappy  Trouble*  to  this  day.  Published  by  authority. 
London,  1645,  8vo.  This  work,  from  the  way  in  wbicb  he 
spoke  of  his  countrymen,  roused  the  ire  of  the  English,  and 
a  little  work  appeared  in  answer,  styled  '  Manifest  Truths; 
or  an  Inversion  of  Truths  Manifest;  containing  a  Narration 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Army,  and  a  Vindication 
of  the  Parliament  and  Kingdome  of  England  from  the  false 
and  injurious  Aspersions  cast  on  them  by  the  author  of  the 
said  Manifest:  Published  by  Authorise.'    Lotid.  1616,  4to. 

life  of  Knox  prefixed  to  the  interpolated  edition  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  edited  by  D.ivid  Ruch- 
•nan,  and  printed  at  London  1641,  folio,  and  Klin.  1615,  4to. 

De  Scriptoribus  Scotis,  Libri  Duo.  Edinb.  Printed  for  the 
first  time  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1837,  4to. 

Buchanan  of  Auchmar  mentions  a  largo  Natural  History 
which  he  had  begun,  hut  which  was  not  completed  at  his 
death,  and  therefore  never  printed;  and  Watt,  in  his  Biblio- 
thr-ca  Britannica  inserts  among  his  works  one  eu  titled  A  Short 
View  of  the  present  condition  of  Scotland,  London,  1645,  4to. 
Watt's  list,  however,  is  not  otherwise  ( 


BUCHANAN,  Dugau>,  an  eminent  Gaelic 
poet,  was  born  in  the  year  1716,  iu  the  parish  oi 
Balquiddcr,  Perthshire.  His  father  was  a  small 
fanner  who  also  rented  a  mill,  and  who  appear* 
to  have  given  him  a  better  education  than  WU 
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commouly  taught  in  country  schools.  Having 
been  sent,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  to  teach  in 
a  family,  he  was  tainted  by  the  bad  morals  of  his 
associates,  and  fell  into  vice,  of  which  he  after- 
wards deeply  repented.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed to  a  house-carpenter  in  Kippen,  whence 
he  removed  to  Dumbarton.  Having  afterwards 
become  a  sincere  Christian,  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  and  catechist  at  Kinloch-Rannoch, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  Propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  where  he  composed 
those  hymns  which  will  make  his  name  known 
while  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
endures.  His  mental  powers  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  during  many  years  he  laboured,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  devotedness,  in  enlight- 
ening and  instructing  the  inhabitants  of  that 
remote  district.  At  that  period  the  extensive 
tract  of  country  which  surrounds  Loch-Rannoch 
was  under  the  charge  of  hut  one  minister,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  wide  circuits  he  was  ob- 
liged to  make,  could  only  perform  divine  service 
at  the  end  of  the  loch,  where  Buchanan  was  sta 
tioned,  once  in  three  weeks.  On  those  Sabbath 
days,  however,  that  the  clergyman  was  absent, 
Buchanan  used  to  assemble  the  people  together, 
and  after  prayer  and  an  exhortation,  he  read  to 
them  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  said  to 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Rev.  James 
Stewart  of  Killin,  in  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment iuto  the  Gaelic  language  ;  and  to  have  ac- 
companied him  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  correcting  the  press.  While  there,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
university,  where  he  heard  lectures  on  anatomy, 
and  the  various  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Some  gentlemen,  struck  by  his  talents, 
endeavoured,  unknown  to  him,  to  procure  him  a 
licence  to  preach  the  gospel ;  bnt  without  success. 
He  published  his  hymns  about  the  year  17C7. 
Of  these  upwards  of  fifteen  editions  have  been 
printed.  He  died  June  2,  1768,  of  fever,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  "  During  his  illness 
he  was  frequently  delirious,  and  in  that  state 
would  sing  of  the  'Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne.'  In  his  Incid  intervals  he  expressed  his 
full  hope  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  his 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.    The  people 


of  Rannoch  wished  his  remains  to  be  buried  among 
them,  but  his  relations  carried  the  body  away  to 
their  own  country,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  of  the  Buchanans  at  Little  Lenny, 
near  Callander.  In  his  person  he  was  considera- 
bly above  the  middle  size,  and  rather  of  a  dark 
complexion,  but  upon  a  closo  inspection  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  affection  and  benevolence.  Among 
his  intimate  acquaintance  he  was  affable,  free, 
jocular  and  social,  and  possessed  much  interesting 
information  and  innocent  anecdotes,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  company  was  much  sought  after  by 
all  the  families  in  the  country.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain  and  simple,  wearing  a  blue  bonnet  and 
a  black  dress,  over  which  he  generally  wore  a  blue 
great-coat.  After  his  death  his  widow  removed 
to  Ardoch,  where  she  remained  till  the  time  of  her 
death.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  one 
of  the  latter  was  alive  in  183C." 

" 4  The  Day  of  Judgment," '  says  the  editor  of 
the  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  "displays  great 
force  of  imagination,  and  fixes  the  mind  on  the 
sublime  and  awful  Rcencs  of  a  world  brought  to 
an  end,  amidst  the  wreck  of  elements,  and  the 
assemblage  of  the  whole  human  race  to  judgment. 

"  '  The  Scull'  is  full  of  good  poetry,  with  appro- 
priate reflections  on  the  vanity  of  mortal  enjoy- 
ments. It  shown  the  fierce  tyrant  aud  the  lowly 
slave— the  haughty  chief  and  the  humble  tenant— 
the  mighty  warrior  and  the  blooming  virgin — the 
mercenary  judge  and  the  grasping  miser — all  re- 
duced to  one  level,  the  grave;  to  feed  the  lowly 
worm  and  the  crawling  beetle. 

M  1  The  Dream'  contains  useful  lessons  on  the 
vanity  of  human  pursuits,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
rc wards  of  ambition.  The  following  lines  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  every  oue  who  envies  great- 

"  '  Cha  'n  'eil  neoch  o  tlirioblaid  saor, 
A'  meaag  a"  cbinne-daoim'  air  M 
'S  oo  lionmhor  oana  aig  an  righ, 
Is  aig  a  nrach  is  isle  staid.' 

"  '  The  Winter'  begins  with  a  vivid  description 
of  the  effects  of  that  season,  and  the  preparation  of 
men  and  animals  to  provide  food  and  shelter. 
The  poet  then  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
winter  and  tne  decline  of  human  life,  warning  the 
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old  man  to  prepare  for  his  future  state,  as  the  hus- 
bandman prepares  food  and  fuel  for  winter — to 
imitate  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  ant  and  the 
bee,  and  not  the  idle  and  improvident  fly,  dancing 
joyously  in  the  sunbeams  till  he  perishes  by  the 
wiutcr's  frost.  This  excellent  poem  is  deservedly 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  didactic 
poetry  in  the  Gaelic  language."  —  Mackenzie's 
Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  1841. 

BUCHANAN,  Claudius,  D.D.,  a  divine  dis- 
tinguished by  his  devotion  to  the  diffusion  of 
learning  aud  Christianity  in  India,  was  the  sou  of 
Alexander  Buchanan,  a  man  of  respectable  learn- 
ing and  of  excelleut  character,  who  was  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland  as  a  teacher,  and  was 
shortly  before  his  death  appointed  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Falkirk.  He  was  born  at 
Cambnslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  March  12,  1766. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Claudius 
Somers,  who  had  been  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Cambnslang  about  the  period  of  the  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  which  took  place  in  that 
parish  in  1742,  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  retained  ever 
afterwards  a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  real  reli- 
gion. In  1773  young  Buchanan  entered  the 
grammar  school  at  Inverary  in  Argyleshire,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  master,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1779,  having  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He 
spent  the  vacation  of  that  year  with  a  schoolfel- 
low, John  Campbell,  at  his  father's  estate  of 
Airds  near  the  island  of  Mull,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1780),  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he 
became,  according  to  the  practice  still  observed 
among  the  gentry  of  these  parts,  where  parish 
schools  are  distant  and  otherwise  ill-suited,  tutor 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  education  to  the  two 
sons  of  Campbell  of  DunstaflTuage.  Being  by  his 
parents  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  1782  he  left  the  family  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  went  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  remained  for  two  sessions.  In  1784,  from  what 
canse  does  not  appear,  but  probably  the  want  of 
pecuniary  resources,  he  left  Glasgow,  and  resumed 
private  teaching  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Kncckmelly  in  Islny,  and  afterwards  at  Carradell 
in  Kintyre.    In  1786  he  attended  with  credit  one 


session  in  the  logic  class,  and  returned  to  Carro- 
dell ;  but  his  studies  were  put  a  stop  to,  by  a  ro- 
mantic idea  which  he  sometime  before  had  formed 
of  making  a  pedestrian  tour  of  Europe  in  imitation 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  His  chief  view  in  this  pro- 
ject was  to  sec  the  world,  but  with  an  idea  of 
turning  his  journey  to  literary  account ;  it  might 
have  remained  a  project,  however,  when  an  impru- 
dent attachment  to  a  young  lady  his  superior  in 
birth  and  fortuue,  a  visitor  to  the  family  in  Car- 
radell where  he  was  tutor,  hastened  the  execu- 
tion of  the  long-formed  design.  Their  affection 
was  mutual,  but  the  disparity  of  their  rank  and 
station  seemed  to  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
their  union.  Pretending,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  that  he  had  been  invited 
by  an  English  gentleman  to  accompany  his  son 
upon  a  tour  to  the  continent,  he  proceeded  to  Ed- 
inburgh as  if  to  meet  the  party  who  had  engaged 
him,  and  in  August  1787,  putting  on  coarse  clothe* 
becoming  his  apparent  calling,  that  of  an  itinerant 
musician,  he  left  that  city  with  the  inteution  of 
travelling  to  London  on  foot,  and  thence  to  the 
continent,  carrying  his  violin,  on  which  he  could 
then  play  tolerably  well,  under  his  arm.  He 
called  at  gentlemen's  houses  aud  farm-houses, 
playing  reels,  and  he  sometimes  received  five  shil- 
lings, sometimes  half-a-crown,  and  sometimes  no- 
thing but  his  dinner  and  lodging.  On  reaching 
Newcastle,  tired  with  his  journey  and  with  living 
on  charity,  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  sea,  and  ac- 
cordingly embarking  at  North  Shields,  he  arrived 
in  London  on  the  2d  of  September.  Reflection, 
whetted  by  the  sufferings  and  danger  of  a  veiy 
stormy  voyage,  now  induced  him  to  relinquish  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  continent,  yet  he  continued 
the  delusion  as  respects  his  parents  by  addressing 
all  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  home  from  places 
abroad. 

After  suffering  much  distress,  being  obliged  to 
sell  and  pawn  his  clothes  and  books,  and  often 
wanting  a  dinner,  he  one  day  observed  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper  for  a  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney, and  offered  himself,  when  he  was  accepted. 
He  subsequently  obtained  a  better  situation  with 
another  gentleman  in  the  law,  and  was  next  em- 
ployed by  a  solicitor  at  a  salary  not  exceeding 
forty  pounds  per  annum.    At  this  period  he  led 
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a  thoughtless  aud  somewhat  dissipated  life,  but 
about  three  years  after  he  had  gone  to  Loudon, 
ho  begau  to  have  serioua  impressions,  and  soon 
became  decidedly  religious.  Having  written  an 
anonymous  letter,  describing  his  state  of  mind,  to 
the  Rev.  Johu  Newton,  minister  of  St.  Mary's 
W'ooluoth,  Londou,  the  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
that  eminent  clcrgymau  intimated  from  the  pulpit 
his  wish  that  the  writer  should  call  upon  him. 
An  early  interview  accordingly  took  place  between 
them,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Newton  intro- 
duced him  to  a  benevolent  gentleman  of  fortune, 
Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  who,  in  1791,  generously 
sent  him  at  his  expense  to  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  mathe- 
matics, and  received  a  testimonial  from  his  college, 
but  declined  to  take  public  honours.  He  after- 
wards repaid  Mr.  Thornton  four  hundred  pounds 
f»r  the  four  years  during  which  he  had  maintained 
him  at  college.  He  also  placed  at  Mr.  Thornton's 
disposal  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  support  a 
young  man  of  religious  character  and  good  ability 
in  poor  circumstances,  at  the  same  university. 

In  September  1795,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  Dr.  Bcilby 
Portcous,  then  bishop  of  I^ondon,  and  admitted 
curate  to  his  friend  Mr.  Newton.  On  30th  March 
1790,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (fa- 
ther of  the  late  Lord  Gleuelg),  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  and  having  received  priest's  orders  from 
the  bishop  of  London,  after  visiting  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Bengal, 
August  1 1th  of  that  year. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  10th  March  1797,  at  Cal- 
cutta, he  was  ap|>oinled  chaplain  at  Barrackpore, 
a  military  station  about  sixteen  miles  above  that 
city,  where,  however,  there  was  no  place  for  pub- 
lic worship,  nor  «  as  divine  service  ever  required 
by  the  staff  to  which  he  was  attached,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  him  much  concern  at  that 
period.  On  the  3d  April  1799  Mr.  Buchanan 
married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wliish,  then  rector  of  Northwold  in  Norfolk,  who 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt  aud  her  eldest  sister  had 
shortly  before  gone  out  to  India.  Mr.  Buchanan 
aud  his  friends  had  been  much  disappointed  that 
after  his  arrival  in  India  no  opportunity  was  for  | 


some  time  given  to  him  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts,  the  advancement  of  Christian- 
ity, but  ho  bore  his  seclusion  with  patience,  al- 
though forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Company  to 
preach  to  the  llmdoos.  He  soon,  however,  had 
a  way  opened  up  to  him  of  usefulness  beyond  his 
highest  expectations.  Towards  the  close  of  1799 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  earl  of  Morniugtou  (after- 
wards Marquis  Wellesley),  third  chaplaiu  to  the 
Presidency  at  Calcutta,  and  he  immediately  re- 
moved to  that  city  and  entered  on  his  new  duties. 
In  the  succeeding  February  ho  preached  a  sermon 
at  the  new  church  of  Calcutta  before  his  lordship 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving  for 
the  signal  successes  then  recently  obtained.  For 
this  sermon  Mr.  Buchanan  received  the  thanks  of 
the  governor-general  iu  council,  with  a  direction 
that  it  should  be  printed  and  circulated. 

In  1800,  on  the  institution  of  the  college  of  Fort 
William  at  Calcutta,  founded  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
and  a  sketch  or  the  constitution  of  which  was,  by 
bis  lordship's  desire,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  that  establishment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish classics,  and  vice- provost  of  the  college.  Al- 
ready tolerably  versed  in  the  oriental  languages, 
ho  conceived  he  should  best  promote  the  honour 
of  (lod,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  enabling 
every  Hindoo  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  his  own 
tongue ;  and  in  order  to  curry  out  these  views  had 
to  overcome  considerable  opposition.  He  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  issuing  the  first  versions  of  the 
gospels  in  Persian  and  Hindostaucc,  which  were 
printed  in  India,  as  well  as  other  translations  of 
the  Scriptures.  Although  issued  from  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  these  translations  was  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  rest  being  at  the  private  cost  of  various 
members  of  that  institution,  among  whom  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  the  excellent  provost  held  the  first 
rank.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives  of  India, 
and  with  the  view  of  interesting  the  learned  cor- 
porations of  Britain  in  this  measure,  iu  October 
1803  he  despatched  letters  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
different  universities  in  Britain,  aud  to  the  head- 
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masters  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  and 
the  Charter-house  schools,  with  the  following  pro- 
posals, viz. :  1  For  the  most  approved  essay  in 
English  prose  on  tho  best  means  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  true  religion  among 
the  sixty  millions,  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  sub- 
ject to  British  authority,'  in  each  university  one 
hundred  pounds.  For  the  best  English  poem  on 
4  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  East,'  sixty  pounds. 
For  the  best  Latin  ode  or  poem  on  'Collegium 
Bcngalense,'  twenty- five  pounds;  and  the  same 
sum  for  the  best  Greek  ode  on  r»»io9>u  The 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  each  for  tho  best  Latin  and 
Greek  poems  was  offered  to  the  successful  candi- 
date at  each  of  the  public  schools.  No  less  a  sum 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  thus 
appropriated  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  this  benevolent 
and  patriotic  purpose.  These  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted in  the  summer  of  1804,  by  tho  several 
Iwwlies  to  which  they  were  offered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  which  they 
were  declined  on  the  ground  of  certain  objections 
in  point  of  form.  Of  the  prize  compositions  the 
greater  number  were  afterwards  published,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  those  which  had  been  unsuccessful. 
One  of  these  prize  productions  was  a  poem  on  'the 
restoration  of  learning  in  the  East,'  by  Mr.  Charles 
(■rant,  then  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, nftcrwards  Lord  Glcnelg.  In  1805  Mr. 
Buchanan  transmitted  to  England  a  work  called 
•  An  Account  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,'  as 
also  his  interesting  '  Memoir  of  the  Expediency  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British  India,' 
a  scheme  w  hich  has  since  been  carried  into  effect 
by  the  appointment  of  bishops  in  India;  both  of 
which  were  published.  The  same  year  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1805,  Mr.  Buchanan  ad- 
dressed proposals  of  second  prizes,  of  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  compositions  in  English  prose  on 
the  following  subjects,  viz. :  The  probable  design  of 
Divine  Providence  in  subjecting  so  large  a  portion  of 
India  to  the  British  dominion  ;  the  duty,  the  means, 
and  the  consequences  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  of  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge  in  Asia ;  and,  A  brief  historic  view 


of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  different  nations 
since  its  first  promulgation.  He  afterwards  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  considerable  length  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  upon  the  promotion  of 
Christian  knowledge  in  India,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  au  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. He  was  soon  after  appointed  provost  of 
the  college  of  Fort  William,  under  a  new  regulation 
which  admitted  only  of  one  superintending  officer; 
this  appointment,  however,  he  declined  in  favour  of 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  the  former 
provost.  The  same  year  (1805)  the  university  of 
Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
The  university  of  Cambridge  some  years  after  con- 
ferred on  him  the  same  honour.  So  great  was  his 
anxiety  on  the  subject  of  oriental  translations  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  about  this  time  he  trans- 
mitted proposals  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  two  sermons  should  be  preached 
before  each  of  these  learned  bodies  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  such  persons  as  they  should  appoint ;  ac- 
companied with  a  request  that  each  of  the  four 
preachers  would  accept  the  sum  of  thirty  guineas, 
on  condition  of  the  delivery  to  his  agents  of  a 
printed  copy  of  the  sermou  for  the  college  of  Fort 
William.  These  offers  were  in  each  university 
accepted.  He  sent  a  similar  proposal,  with  an 
offer  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  sermon,  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
which  was  at  first  accepted,  but  afterwards  re- 
spectfully declined  as  being  considered  irregular. 

In  May  1806  Mr.  Buchanan  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  after  visiting  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  he  passed  a  week  with  the 
native  Christians  at  Tanjore,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  From  the  sea-coast  he 
proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  visit 
the  ancient  Syrian  Christians  who  inhabit  the  hills 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  mountains  of  Malayala. 
An  account  of  his  journey  was  afterwards  printed 
in  his  Christian  Researches.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  he  was  successful  iu  obtaining  Syriac,  He- 
brew, and  Ethiopic  manuscripts  of  great  rarity  and 
value,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  tie  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Previous  to  his  return  to  Cal- 
cutta he  made  arrangements  for  the  translation  of 
the  Scripl tires  into  the  native  language  of  Malabar 
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Tim-  far  ho  had  succeeded  in  his  design,  aud 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  distribution 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  languages 
nmong  the  native  tribes  of  the  East  which,  in  no 
long  time  after,  was  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted, 
under  the  auspices  even  of  the  governments  in  In- 
dia, who,  owiug  to  a  change  of  policy,  were  at 
that  time,  from  motives  of  shortsighted  political 
expediency,  opposed  altogether  to  the  enlighten- 
ment and  christianization  of  the  Hindoo.  On  his 
return  to  Calcntta  he  found  that  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  which,  during  seven  years  of  its 
existence,  had  been  productive  of  benefit  so  im- 
portant to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  oriental  learning,  aud  to  religion,  had  been  all 
but  entirely  abolished,  and  his  office  of  vice-pro- 
vost, as  well  as  that  of  provost,  suppressed,  and 
his  labours  and  influence  greatly  diminished.  A 
sketch  of  his  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
which,  under  the  title  of  '  Literary  Intelligence,' 
he  had  drawn  up,  he  was  obliged  to  print  as  a 
pamphlet,  for  the  governments  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras  refused  to  authorize  its  appearance  in 
the  newspapers  of  these  presidencies,  althongh  it 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  Bombay 
Ciazette.  Even  the  advertisement  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  which,  after  his  return  to  Calcutta,  he  had 
preached  on  the  prophecies,  having  reference  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
which  his  congregation  wished  to  have  in  print, 
was  not  only,  by  authority,  refused  insertion  in 
the  government  Gazette,  the  press  being  at  that 
period  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
but  he  was  required,  in  a  letter  from  the  chief 
secretary,  to  transmit  his  manuscripts  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  government.  It  appears  from  his 
letters  that  this  hostility  arose  in  part  from  the 
steady  adherence  of  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
leslcy,  and  in  part  from  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  to  his  evangelical  objects  and  plans. 
This  prohibition  led  to  a  well-timed  and  excel- 
lent memorial  from  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  hos- 
tility to  religion  and  its  progress  in  India  mani- 
fested by  the  government,  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Juggernaut,  as 
Gibbon  first  derived  the  idea  of  his  History  ot  the 


Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  vis 
iting  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  Dr.  Buchanan  con 
ceived  the  design  of  the  foundation  of  some  great 
literary  Institution,  which  might,  by  means  ol 
books,  extend  the  knowledge  of  revealed  religion 
aud  aid  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
have  no  connection  with  missions,  and  he  after- 
wards prepared  and  even  printed,  though  by  his 
friends  in  England  it  was  deemed,  in  the  then  un- 
favourable disposition  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
not  expedient  to  publish,  an  elaborate  plan  of  such 
an  establishment  under  the  title  of 4  The  Christian 
Institution  in  the  East ;  or  the  College  for  trans- 
lating the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental 
Tongnes.'  The  design  was  but  partially  carried 
into  effect,  and  though  its  failure  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, it  reflects  great  honour  both  on  the  heart  and 
head  of  its  origiuator,  whose  single  purpose,  dur- 
ing all  his  labours  in  the  East,  was  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

In  December  1807  he  left  Calcutta,  on  a  second 
visit  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope. About  the  middle  of  the  following  August 
he  arrived  in  England,  without  any  thoughts  ol 
again  returning  to  India.  In  September  he  has- 
tened to  Scotland  to  visit  his  aged  mother,  and 
during  his  stay  he  preached  in  the  Episcopal  cha- 
pel at  Glasgow.  He  soon  after  went  to  Bristol, 
where,  on  the  26th  February  1809,  he  preached  a 
sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  afterwards  published,  entitled  'The  Star 
in  the  East.'  This  was  the  first  of  that  series  of 
able  and  well-directed  efforts  by  which,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  resolution  he  had  formed  in  India,  he 
endeavoured  to  cherish  and  extend  the  interest  he 
had  already  excited  for  the  promotion  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  East.  In  April  1809  he  spent  some 
days  at  Oxford,  collating  oriental  manuscript  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible.  He  afterwards  visited  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  library  at  Blenheim,  which 
is  also  rich  in  oriental  manuscripts.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
deposited  the  valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  twen- 
ty-five in  number,  which  had  been  collected  by 
himself  in  India.  It  was  at  this  time  that  this 
university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  divinity. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  first  wife  had  died  at  sea,  op 
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her  return  from  England,  whither*  she  had  gone 
on  account  of  her  health,  on  the  18th  Jnne  1805, 
leaving  him  two  daughters;  and  in  February  1810, 
he  married,  a  second  time,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Thompson,  Esq.  of  Kirby  Hall,  near  Borongh- 
liridge,  in  Yorkshire.  This  lady  died  in  childbirth 
in  March  1818.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
who  both  died  soon  after  their  birth.  After  preach- 
ing for  some  time  in  Wei  beck  chapel,  London, 
Dr.  Buchanan  retired  to  Kirby  Hall,  the  seat  of 
his  father-in-law,  where  for  a  short  period  he  took 
up  his  residence.  The  latter  part  of  tho  year  1810 
was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  press  hi3  4  Uni- 
versity Sermons,'  and  his  great  work,  the  1  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Asia.'  The  sale  of  the  latter 
work  was  extraordinary,  four  editions  being  taken 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  labour, 
however,  which  he  had  undergone  in  preparing 
this  remarkable  volume  for  the  press,  led  to  seri- 
ous consequences  as  respects  his  health.  In  the 
spring  of  1811,  he  had  been  visited  with  a  slight 
paralytic  stroke  and  temporary  loss  of  speech,  and 
on  account  of  his  state  of  health,  he  proceeded  on 
a  tour  to  Scotland,  and  subsequently  visited  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  At  this  time  he  formed  the  plan 
iit**a  journey  to  Palestine,  but  a  second  stroke  in 
the  following  December,  which  left  him  in  a  state 
of  great  nervous  debility,  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
ject. 

In  April  1813  the  affairs  of  India  came  before 
parliament.  As  already  stated,  previous  to  quit- 
ting Bengal  in  1807,  Dr.  Buchanan  had  addressed 
a  memorial  to  Lord  Minto,  then  governor-general, 
on  the  subject  of  the  hostility  which  had  been 
shown,  since  the  period  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley's  administration,  to  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel in  India.  To  this  memorial  Lord  Minto  did 
not  deign  a  reply,  but  transmitted  it  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  England,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary of  his  own,  of  which  Dr.  Buchanan  re- 
mained perfectly  ignorant  till  the  subject  was 
brought  before  parliament,  when,  with  many  other 
documents  relative  to  Christianity  in  India,  it 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  bad  himself,  however,  sent  a  copy  of  it  at  the 
time,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  some  general 
principles  on  the  comparative  importance  of  reli- 


gion in  political  relations  in  India,  might  be  esta- 
blished at  home,  and  transmitted  to  our  eastern 
governments  for  their  guidance.  This  letter  was 
not  published  with  the  memorial  to  the  governor 
of  Bengal,  nor  docs  it  seem  to"  have  been  noticed 
by  the  court.  Neither  of  these  addresses,  how- 
ever, though  unacknowledged  at  tho  time,  was 
unproductive  of  good.  In  Bengal  a  more  favour- 
able disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  Christianity  appeared 
shortly  after,  and  the  reply  of  tho  Directors  to  the 
representations  of  the  governor-general  in  council, 
though  not  friendly  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  was  strongly 
marked  by  thoso  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  sec  established 
for  the  guidance  of  our  Indian  governments.  In 
the  course  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  the  affairs  of  India,  Dr. 
Buchanan's  name  and  writings  were  frequently 
mentioned,  and  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Lushington  took  it  upon  them  to  deny  many  of 
his  statements  as  to  the  cruel  and  immoral  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindoos.  They  were,  however, 
ably  and  eloquently  replied  to  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforce, 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  himself  addressed  private  let- 
ters to  these  gentlemen  in  answer  to  their  remarks. 
The  account  given  by  him  of  the  atrocities  of  tho 
idol -worship  at  Juggernaut  was  also  impugned 
and  attempted  to  be  invalidated  by  Mr.  C.  Buller, 
If,  P.  for  West  Looe,  who  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Buch- 
anan immediately  published  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  in  reply  to  Mr.  Buller's 
statements,  and  also  his  '  Apology  for  promoting 
Christianity  in  India.1  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  1  Colonial  Ecclesiastical 
establishment being  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her  Asiatic 
empire,  in  respect  to  religions  instruction,  pre- 
faced by  some  considerations  on  the  national  duty 
of  affording  it.  He  subsequently  went  to  reside 
first  at  Cheshunt,  afterwards  at  Wonnloy,  and 
latterly  at  Broxbournc,  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  su- 
perintending the  printing  of  an  edition  of  tho  New 
Testament  for  the  use  of  the  Syriac  Christians 
residing  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Ho  diet!  at 
Broxbourne,  February  9,  1815,  at  the  early  age 
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of  48,  and  was  buried  at  Little  Ouseburn  in  York- 
shire, near  the  remains  of  liis  second  wife  and 
two  infant  sons.  A  monumental  inscription, 
written  by  the  Rev.  W.  Richardsou  of  York,  re- 
cords in  plain  but  expressive  language  the  lead- 
ing partkulars  of  his  life  and  character.  His 
Memoirs,  by  the  Uev.  J.  Pearson,  with  extracts 
from  his  correspondence,  were  published  in  1817 
in  2  vols.;  and  were  republished  in  1834,  in  a  con- 
densed form  by  Dr.  Bickcrsteth  for  the  Christian 
Library,  from  which  the  annexed  portrait  is  taken. 


Dr.  RnHianan's  works  are  : 

Memoir  of  the  Expediency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
n»nt  for  British  India,  both  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
Christian  Religion  among  our  own  countrymen,  and  as  a 
foundation  for  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  native*.  I>ond. 
1805,  4  to. 

The  Star  in  the  East.  A  Sermon.  184)9.  8tb  edit. 
1R13,  8vo. 

Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee.    18 10.  8vn. 
The  light  of  the  World;  .  Sermon.    1810,  8to.  Sd 
•lit.  1818. 

Christian  Researches  in  Asia;  with  Notice*  of  the  Trans 
l.ition  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  language*.  1811, 
8\o.    5th  edit.  1813,  8vo. 

The  Three  Eras  of  Light;  Wing  two  Discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East.  1811, 
8vo    2d  edit  1818. 

The  Healing  Waters  ol  Bethcsda;  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
Buxton.  1811. 


Sermons  on  Interesting  Subjects.    Loud.  1812,  8vo. 

A  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Colonies  of  (ireat  Britain, 
and  of  her  Asiatic  Empire,  iu  respect  to  religious  instruction. 
l/>nd.  1813.  Kvo. 

and  Rhenius,  about  to  sail  as  Missionaries  to  Tranquelwur. 
1814,  8ro. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  in  reply  to  the 
Statements  of  Charles  Bullcr,  Esq.  M.I'.,  concerning  the  idol 
Juggernaut.    1813,  Svo. 

An  Apology  for  promoting  Christianity  in  India,  containing 
two  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  con- 
cerning the  idol  Juggernaut;  and  a  Memorial  presented  to 
the  Bengal  government  in  1807,  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  in  India.  Published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  which  arc  now  added  Remarks  on  the  Letter 
addressed  by  the  Bengal  government  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors in  reply  to  the  Memorial  With  an  Appendix,  contain  - 
ing  various  official  papers,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  parlia- 
mentary records  relating  to  the  promulgation  of  Christianity 
in  India.    1813,  8vo. 

The  First  Four  Years  of  the  College  of  Fort  W  illiam. 
1814,  4to. 

Memoirs:  by  J.  Pearson.    1817,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BUCHANAN,  David,  an  enterprising  publish- 
er and  printer,  of  whose  ancestry,  any  more  than 
of  others  of  the  same  name  in  this  work,  no  moa* 
Is  known  than  that,  a*  tearing  die  name  of  a  bar- 
ony, he  was,  and  must  have  been,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Rticlianan  of  that  ilk,  ot 
some  stage,  more  or  less  remote,  of  its  various  ram- 
ifications. He  was  born  iu  Montrose  in  1745,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  lie 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  commenced  the 
art  of  a  printer  in  his  native  town,  at  a  time  when 
that  art  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  iu 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  was  practically 
unknown  in  most  of  the  provincial  towns,  combin- 
ing with  it  the  business  of  publishing.  In  the 
course  of  his  trading  lie  republished  several  stand- 
ard works  in  a  style  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any- 
thing previously  attempted  in  Scotland ;  among 
these  were  the  dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Rover, 
and  Ainswoi-th ;  the  first  of  which  was  then  ac- 
counted a  great  undertaking  He  also  printed 
the  first  of  the  small  or  pocket  editions  of  Jolm- 

i 

son's  Dictionary,  which  was  abridged  and  prepared 
by  himself;  to  which  may  lie  added  a  great  vari- 
ety of  the  English  classics  in  a  miniature  form. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  classics,  he  revised  the 
press  himself,  correcting  previous  errors  and  sup- 
plying omissions  to  the  dictionaries.  Thus  the 
Montrose  press  of  that  day  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  its  productions  were  extensively  cir- 
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culated.  Mr.  Buchanan  died  in  1812.— Family 
information. 

BUCHANAN,  David,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  miscellaneous  writer  of  some  ability, 
was  born  at  Montrose  in  1779.  His  earliest  essay 
as  a  political  writer  was  in  Cobbett's  Political  Re- 
gister, being  a  reply  to  certain  theories  advanced  by 
that  politician  on  a  question  in  political  economy. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  that  periodical, 
but  the  first  literary  effort  of  his  which  attracted 
general  attention  was  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1806  or  1807,  showing  the  inefficiency  of  the  vo- 
lunteer system  of  Pitt.  The  opinions  so  ably  ad- 
vocated in  this  pamphlet  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  received 
considerable  notice  from  other  public  men  of  the 
day.  At  the  time  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  this  pam- 
phlet, lie  resided  at  Montrose  with  his  father,  but 
encouraged  by  the  promises  and  support  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  liberal  party, 
including  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Francis  Horner,  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1808,  and  started  a  newspaper  called  the  Weekly 
Register.  This  paper,  although  conducted  with 
much  abib'ty,  did  not  continue  longer  than  a  year. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  then  transfer- 
red to  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  which  paper  he 
was  editor  from  1810  to  1827.  A  vacancy  hav- 
ing, in  the  latter  year,  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  Conrant,  the  editorship  of 
that  paper  was  offered  to  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, who  at  once  accepted  of  it.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  by  Dr.  James 
Browne,  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Highlands 
and  of  the  Highland  Claus.'  In  1857  it  came 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  James  Robie,  who 
had  for  many  years  condncted  the  Banner  of 
Ulster,  a  Belfast  paper,  and  to  his  exertions  must 
be  attributed  the  popular  character  and  pras|>croits 
condition  to  which  it  soon  attained. 

About  the  year  1814  Mr.  Buchanan  brought 
out  an  edition  of  'Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
with  a  Life  and  extensive  notes,  and  a  volume  of 
additional  matter.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  in  six  volumes,  and  sup- 
plied a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  of  that 
work.   A  few  years  before  his  death  he  wrote  a 


small  volume  on  the  principles  of  commercial  tax- 
ation, containing  valuable  matter.  To  the  sev- 
enth edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
he  contributed,  amongst  others,  the  articles  on 
Arabia,  Asia,  Statistics  of  France,  Hindostan,  Si- 
beria, United  States,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as 
well  as  the  article  on  general  Statistics; — he  also, 
with  Dr.  Browne  and  Mr.  EL  Smith,  compiled  the 
information  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Geogra- 
phical Atlas,  a  work  published  in  folio,  in  1835. 
Mr.  Buchanan  died  at  Glasgow,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Duff,  engi- 
neer in  that  city,  on  the  13th  Angust  1848.  For 
the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  he  had  suffer- 
ed much  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  at  last 
cut  off  by  it  so  suddenly  that,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  he  had  written  a  paper  on  taxa- 
tion for  the  immediately  succeeding  publication  of 
the  Edinburgh  Courant.  He  was  connected  with 
the  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  forty  years.  His  style  of  writing  was 
at  all  times  clear  and  concise.  He  was  a  man 
of  unobtrusive  habits,  mild  mid  gentle  in  his  de- 
meanour, and  held  in  high  respect  by  all  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
character. — Family  information,  and  Obituary  at 
the  time. 

BUCHANAN,  (Hamilton)  Francis,  of  Leny, 
surgeon,  and  author  of  several  works  relative 
to  India,  third  son  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Spit- 
tal  (mentioned  in  the  preliminary  notice  of  the 
surname  of  Buchanan,  ante,  p.  462.)  and  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  heiress  of  Bardowie,  in  the  county 
of  Lanark,  was  born  at  Branzict,  in  the  parish  of 
Callander,  Perthshire,  February  15th,  1762.  He 
received  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education  at 
Glasgow,  but  studied  for  the  medical  profession  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  1783.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war,  but  af- 
ter serving  for  some  time,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  that  situation  on  account  of  bad  health, 
which  kept  him  for  some  years  at  home.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  out  to  the  East  Indies  some 
time  before  1791,  as  we  find  the  following  refer- 
ence to  him  in  Dr.  Robertson's  account  of  Callan- 
der sent  to  the  editor  in  that  year,  "The  most 
learned  person  who  is  known  to  have  belonged  to 
2  It 
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this  pariah  is  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  at  present  in  I 
the  East  Indies.  In  classical  and  medical  know- 
ledge he  has  few  equals,  and  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  system  of  nature."  In  1794  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  ou  the  Bengal  establishment,  and  wax  sent 
with  Captain  Symes  on  his  mission  to  the  court 
of  Ava  at  Amerapoora  in  1795,  when  the  latter  had 
the  satisfaction  of  concluding  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Burmese 
emperor,  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  ac- 
count, under  the  title  of  1  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Ava.'  In  the  course  of  his  medical  studies  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  paid  particular  attention  to  botauy 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  natural  science,  and 
during  his  voyages  to  and  from,  and  his  stay  in, 
the  Birman  empire,  he  was  enabled  to  make  some 
valuable  collections  of  the  plants  of  Pegu,  Ava, 
and  the  Andaman  islands,  which,  with  several 
drawings,  he  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  Loudon,  and  by  them  they  were  presented  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  presideut  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  was  subsequently  stationed 
for  two  years  at  Luckipore,  near  to  where  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  largest  river  in  India,  joins  the 
Ganges,  the  united  riven  forming  the  easternmost 
deltoid  branch  of  the  latter,  ten  miles  wide,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At  that 
place  he  principally  occupied  himself  in  describing 
the  fishes  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1798,  the  board  of  trade  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  superintendent 
of  the  botanical  garden  recently  established  in 
that  city,  employed  Dr.  Buchanan  to  visit  the  dis- 
trict and  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong,  or  Chati- 
gong,  on  the  west  border  of  the  Binnau  Empire ; 
and  hero,  too,  he  collected  numerous  specimens  of 
plants,  which  were,  as  the  previous  ones,  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Assam.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  employed  in  describing 
the  fishes  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  1822,  with  plates.  His  attainments  in 
the  departments  of  natural  history  and  statistics 
became  so  highly  appreciated  that,  in  1800,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  governor- 
general  of  India,  to  examine  into,  and  report  upon, 
the  entire  agricultural  and  manufacturing  systems 


and  products  of  Mysore,  then  recently  acquired  bv 
the  British  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent 
province  of  Malabar,  with  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  as  also  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  climate  and  physical 
aspect  of  the  country.  At  that  period  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  English  conquests  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  local  government  to  find  officers  ver- 
sant  in  the  local  languages  of  their  acquisitions, 
and  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  labours  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  northern  region  of  the  territories  of 
the  Company,  was  necessarily  unacquainted  with 
the  dialects  of  the  south.  It  was  his  practice  to 
travel  a  certain  distance  every  day,  and  each 
morning  before  setting  out  from  the  place  where 
he  had  rested  during  the  night,  he  assembled  those 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  questioned 
them  on  the  several  points  contained  in  his  in- 
structions. The  answers  were  such  as  suited  the 
hearers  to  give  and  the  interpreter  to  communi- 
cate ;  and  the  patient  and  confiding  Doctor  noted 
all  down  faithfully  in  his  daybook  for  the  use  ot 
the  government.  Thus,  while  everything  that  he 
saw  was  described  perspicuously  and  correctly 
enough,  it  was  not  unfrequently  very  different 
with  what  he  heard.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was,  after  his  first  return  to  England,  published 
in  1807,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, with  the  title  of  '  Travels  in  the  Mysore,'  in 
three  large  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  drawings.  The  work,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  collected  his  information,  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  journal  than  a  regular  and 
digested  account  of  Mysore ;  yet,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1808  justly 
remarks,  "  After  all  the  deductions  that  can  be 
made  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  authority,  his  book 
remains  au  interesting  and  valuable  publication 
relating  to  a  country  then  scarcely  known  in  Eu- 
rope. He  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the 
Indian  historian  by  collecting  a  variety  of  inscrip- 
tions extant  in  the  temples  of  the  peninsula." 
The  reviewer  sums  up  his  opinion  of  this  work  by 
saying  that  "  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  Dr.  Buchanan's  book  will  certainly  obtain 
a  far  more  accurate  notion  of  the  actual  condition 
and  appearance  of  India,  and  of  its  existing  arts, 
|  usages,  and  manners,  than  could  be  derived  from 
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nil  the  other  books  relating  to  it  in  existence ;  but 
they  will  frequently  be  misled  as  to  its  religion, 
literature,  and  antiquities,  and  must  submit  to 
more  labour  than  readers  are  usually  disposed  for, 
in  collecting  and  piecing  together  the  scattered 
and  disjointed  fragments  of  information  of  which 
the  volumes  arc  composed." 

In  1802  Dr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany Captain  Knox  on  his  embassy  from  the  gov- 
eruor-gcneral  to  Nepaul,  thus  again  changing  the 
scene  of  his  labours  from  the  south  to  the  northern 
part  of  Uindostan.  In  the  course  of  this  journey, 
and  residence  in  Nepaul,  he  made  large  additions 
to  his  collections  of  rare  plants.  A  description  of 
Nepaul,  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  it  remained 
unpublished  till  1819,  after  he  had  retired  from 
the  Company's  service,  and  was  independent  of 
their  smile  or  their  frown,  when  with  fuller  mate- 
rials he  brought  it  out  under  the  name  of  an  '  Ac- 
count of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul.'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  researches  of  later  travellers,  Dr.  Buchan- 
an's work  still  remains  the  standard  authority  of 
the  country  of  which  it  treats.  Indeed  it  and 
the  similar  work  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  on  the 
same  state  (published  in  1811)  have  furnished 
the  principal  materials  for  most  of  the  recent 
works  on  that  country.  In  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  July  1852,  there  is  a  review  of  various 
publications,  all  having  reference  to  that  king- 
;  dom,  and  all  published  many  years  subsequent  to 
Dr.  Buchanan's  work,  and  they  are  one  and  all 
stated  to  be  "  very  largely  indebted  to  the  Doctor 
and  the  Colonel,  although  their  authors  rarely 
remember  to  acknowledge  their  obligations."  Such 
a  testimony  is  honourable  to  the  observation  and 
acuteness  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  visit  and  to  describe  that  remote  re- 
gion of  Hindostan. 

On  his  return  from  Nepaul,  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  governor -general,  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  of  the  great  merit  of  whose  adminis- 
tration he  had,  like  his  namesake  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  formed  a  very  high  estimate.  The 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  that  eminent 
statesman  did  more  fur  the  regeneration  and  civi- 
lization of  India  than  did  that  of  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments which,  for  manv  years,  had  either  pre- 
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ceded  or  succeeded  him.  His  wise  and  energetic 
measures,  joined  to  his  selection  and  patronage  of 
meu  distinguished  for  their  attainments  and  abil- 
ity, iu  tho  precise  departments  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted,  enabled  him  to  establish  upou  a  broad 
basis  the  foundations  of  our  vast  and  mighty  em- 
pire in  India.  When  not  occupied  in  official  du- 
ties, Dr.  Buchanan  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  menagerie  founded 
at  Calcutta  by  the  marquis,  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  animals  which  it  contained.  In  1805, 
on  the  recall,  at  his  own  request,  of  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  accompanied  him  to  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  statistical  survey  of  the  territory  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort  William,  which  comprehends  Ben- 
gal Proper,  and  several  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
Several  papers  taken  from  this  survey  were  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  After  being  engaged  iu 
this  laborious  occupation  for  upwards  of  seven 
years,  he  returned  to  Calcutta;  and  in  1814,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  botanical  garden  in  that  city,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  successor  to  that  emineut  bot- 
anist by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  early  as  1807. 

Dr.  Buchanan  had  repeatedly  received  the  pub- 
lic thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  the 
Govemor-geueral  in  council,  for  his  useful  collec- 
tions and  his  valuable  information  on  matters 
relative  to  the  different  countries  of  India  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  exertions  and  his  inves- 
tigations. The  objects  of  his  ambition  had  now 
been  fully  attained  in  India;  his  services  had  been 
not  only  honourably  acknowledged  but  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  East  India  Company;  he  had 
acquired  an  ample  fortune ;  and  he  naturally  felt 
anxious  to  retire  from  the  enervating  influence  of 
an  eastern  climate  and  the  responsibility  and  la- 
bours of  public  service,  to  spend  tho  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  enjoy  his  well-earned  wealth  and  repu- 
tation, in  his  native  land.  He  accordingly  left 
Calcutta  in  1815,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  presented  to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  collec- 
tions relative  to  India,  consisting  of  drawings,  ot 
plants,  minerals  and  drugs,  coins  and  manuscripts, 
as  also  some  papers  on  the  geography  of  Ava, 
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several  genealogical  tables,  ami  his  notes  on  natu- 
ral history.  Before  leaving  Calcutta,  probably  on 
account  of  his  being  officially  employed  to  prepare 
them,  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  marquis  of 
Hastings,  the  then  governor-general,  of  all  the 
botanical  drawings  which  had  been  made  under 
his  inspection  during  his  last  stay  in  India,  and 
which  he  intended  to  have  given,  with  his  other 
collections,  to  the  library  of  the  India  House  in 
IxNtdonhall  street,  London.  This  circumstance, 
Dr.  Buchanan  referred  to  in  a  paper  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan proceeded  to  Scotland,  aud  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  at  Lcny  in  Perthshire,  an 
estate  to  which  his  father  had  Succeeded  as  heir  of 
entail,  aud  which,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  bro- 
ther, Colonel  Hamilton  (who  had  taken  his  mo- 
ther's name  on  inheriting  Bardowie),  without 
children,  came  into  his  possession  with  the  other 
family  estates,  when  he  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Hamilton  as  a  prefix  to  his  paternal  one.  He 
married  a  Miss  Brock,  and  had  a  son,  John  Ham- 
ilton Buchanan,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, who  died  young.  In  1821,  when  the  marquis 
Welleslcy  was  appointed  lord  -  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Buchanan  was  asked  to  accompany  him 
in  an  official  capacity,  but  he  declined  the  offer  on 
account  of  his  health  and  love  of  retirement.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  a  depnty  lieutenant  of 
Perthshire.  The  same  year  he  established  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  chief  of  the  clan  Buch- 
anan [sec  ante,  p.  401  J.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  residence  at 
Ixmy,  and  introduced  into  his  garden  and  grounds 
many  curious  plants,  shrubs,  &q.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  aud  scientific  societies,  and 
a  fellow  ot  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  He  died  June  15,  1829,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are : 

A  Journey  from  Madras  through  l!ic  countrii*  of  the 
Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  performed  under  the  ordeni  of 
Morquio  Welleslcy.  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating 
the  state  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Commerce;  the  Religion. 
Manner*,  and  Customs;  the  HiMory  natural  and  civil,  and 
Antiquities,  in  the  dominion*  ot  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and 
tlie  countries  acquired  by  the  Hon.  Kart  India  company  in 


the  late  and  former  wars,  from  Tippoo  Sultaun.  Illustrated 
by  a  map  and  numerous  engravings.    Lond.  1807,  3  vols.  4to. 

Account  of  Nepanl  and  of  the  Territories  annexed  to  it  by 
the  House  of  Goorkha.    4to,  London,  1819. 

A  Genealogy  of  the  Hindoo  Gods.  1819.  This  work  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Buchanan  before  leaving  India,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  intelligent  Brahmin. 

Au  Account  of  the  Fishc*  of  the  Ganges,  with  plates.  1822 

He  also  contributed  largely  to  various  scientific  journals  ol 
the  day,  |«irticularly  those  devoted  to  natural  history. 


Bcltt,  a  surname  derived  from  the  old  Scottish  word  bui$t 
or  bout,  a  small  wooden  box  or  chest,  from  bocela,  old  Nor- 
man, a  little  box  of  wood.  Thus,  in  the  accounts  of  the  lord 
high-treasurer  of  Scotland,  under  date  October  11,  1540. 
(reign  of  James  the  Fifth)  mention  is  made  of  "anc  Abut  to 
keiji  HowtU  in,"  that  is,  a  l»ix  to  keep  the  host  or  eutharist ; 
also  in  the  indictment  against  KfTy  or  Kuphemia  Mackaltane 
for  witchcraft,  &c,  June  9,  1591,  one  of  the  numerous 
charges  against  her  was  that  she  had  sent  with  her  servant 
Janet  Dnimmond,  "ane  pictoureof  walx  (wax)  in  ane  (out*1 
(box)  to  the  celebrated  witch  Annv  Simpson,  to  be  enchanted 
bv  the  devil.  [See  IStcairm's  Criminal  Trial*,  rol  L  part  i. 
page  '3U6,  and  vol.  i.  part  ii.  page  253.1 

Bcxkki.i.,  Boxki.k,  or  BrxKii-i.,  (probably  from  bonacle, 
a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  Ixmacuium,  a  little  good  or 
gift,  and  applied  to  lands  that  may  have  been  bestowed  on 
some  religious  body  at  an  early  period.)  a  surname  deri\ed 
from  the  lands  of  Bunkle  in  Berwickshire,  the  principal  fam- 
ily of  the  name  being  anciently  Bunkle  of  that  ilk  in  that  county. 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  some  relation  to  a 
buckle,  as  those  who  bore  it  carried  three  buckles  in  their 
arms,  but  these  might  hare  been  more  likely  the  symbols  of 
the  sen-ice  by  which  the  first  grantee  held  the  lands  from  b'n 
superior.  Sir  John  Stewart,  second  son  of  Alexander,  high 
steward  of  Scotland,  married  the  heiress  of  Bunkle,  and  there- 
after was  designated  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bunkle.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Stewarts  earls'of  Angus,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
branches,  after  the  royal  family,  of  the  name.  Bunkle  is  now 
the  name  of  a  parish  in  Berwickshire.  The  name  of  Boncle 
appears  at  an  early  period  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  as  con- 
nected with  legal  proceedings.    Vol.  i.  p.  158;  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

BrttGKss,  a  surname  evidently  derived  from  a  citizen  of  a 
burgh,  possessing  all  the  burgh  privileges.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  more  Knglish  than  Scotch.  An  ancient  family  of 
this  surname  was  long  settled  in  Berkshire,  a  descendant  of 
which.  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1795. 


Bt'ttcii,  a  surname  in  Scotland,  the  same  as  De  Bourg, 
Du  Burgh,  BoiirUe,  or  Burke  in  Ireland,  and  Burroughs  in 
Kngland,  derived  from  De  Bourg,  originally  French.  The 
family  of  De  Bourg  or  Burke  was  one  of  the  must  powerful  of 
the  Norman  settlers  in  Kngland,  and  under  Strongbow,  the 
(.rincipal  branch  settled  in  Ireland  in  1109.  In  process  ot 
time,  the  name  was  written  Bourk  in  Kngland  and  Ireland, 
md  in  many  Irish  families  it  is  now  Burke,  but  in  1752,  King 
George  the  Second,  by  letters  under  his  signet  rural  and  sign 
manual,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Clanricnrde,  (L'lriek  Bourkeof 
London.)  and  Thomas  Bourke  of  Ireland,  and  their  descend- 
ants, full  power,  licence,  and  authority,  to  assume  and  use  the 
name  of  Do  Burgh.  In  Scotland  the  name  is  limited  and 
never  attained  to  any  eminence. 
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BURGH,  Jamks,  a  voluminous  writer,  was 
born  at  Madderty  in  Perthshire  in  1714.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the 
church,  but  bad  health  soon  obliged  him  to  quit 
college.  Having  given  up  all  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing a  clergyman,  he  entered  into  the  linen  trade ; 
which  uot  proving  successful,  ho  went  to  England, 
where  ho  was  employed  at  first  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Great  Mario w,  where  he  was  engaged  as  assist- 
ant in  a  free  grammar  school.  It  was  here  that 
he  commenced  author  by  writing  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled 1  Britain's  Remembrancer,1  published  in  1740, 
which  was  followed  by  various  others.  This  one, 
however,  being  adapted  to  the  feeling  of  the 
times,  went  through  five  editions  in  three  years, 
and  was  ascribed  to  some  of  the  bishops.  In  1747 
he  opened  an  academy  at  Stoke  Newington  in 
Middlesex,  where,  and  at  Newington  ( liven  in 
tl/e  neighbourhood,  for  nineteen  years  ho  conduct- 
ed his  school  with  great  success.  Having  acquired 
a  competence,  Mr.  Burgh  determined  upon  retir- 
ing from  business,  his  more  immediate  object  be- 
ing to  complete  one  of  his  works  called  '  Political 
Disquisitions,'  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1774  and  the  third  in  1776.  Upon 
quitting  his  school  in  1771,  he  settled  in  Colc- 
brooke  Row,  Islington,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side till  his  death,  August  26,  1775,  in  the  Cist 
year  of  his  age. — Stark't  Biographia  Scotica. 

Mr.  Burgh's  works  (most  of  which  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  read)  are : 

Britain'!i  Remembrancer.    Lond.  17  15,  17G<5. 
Thought*  on  Education.  1747. 

An  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  World.  To  which  was 
added,  in  prose,  An  Idea  or  the  Creator  from  his  Works.  2d 
edit.  1750,  8vo 

A  Warning  to  Dram  Drinkers.    1751,  12rao. 

The  Free  Enquirer.  Printed  in  the  General  Evening  Post. 
1753-4. 

An  Essay  on  the  Digr.it y  of  Human  Nature ;  or,  A  Rrief 
Account  of  the  certain  and  established  Means  for  attaining 
the  true  end  of  our  existence.  Lond.  1754,  4to.  Reprinted 
in  2  vol*,  fivo. 

The  Art  of  Speaking.  Lond.  1762,  1792,  8vo.  Three 
editions.    Used  mostly  as  a  school-book. 

Crito;  or  Essays  on  Various  Subjects.  17GG-7,  2  vols. 
12mo.  2d  vol.  contains,  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  the 
Rationale  of  Christianity;  with  one  on  Political  Nature,  and 
m  the  Difficulty  and  Importance  of  Education. 

The  Constitutionalist.    Printed  in  the  Garetteer.  1770. 


Political  Disquisitions,  or  an  Inquiry  into  Public  Error*, 
Defects,  and  Abuses.  Illustrated  by,  and  established  upon, 
facta  and  remarks  extracted  from  a  variety  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern;  calculated  to  draw  the  timely  attention  of  gov- 
ernment and  people,  to  a  due  consideration  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  means  of  reforming  those  errors,  defects,  and  abuses ; 
of  restoring  the  Constitution,  and  saving  the  State.  1774-5, 
3  vols.  Svo. 

The  Colonist's  Advocate;  a  periodical  paper  in  the  U.u- 


IHrections,  prudential,  moral,  religious,  and  scientific. 
Printed  for  the  wile  use  of  his  pupil*.  Pirated  and  sold  by  a 
bookseller  under  the  title  of  Youth's  Friendly  Monitor. 

BoBLKIQtJ,  lonl,  an  extinct  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scol- 
lainL    See  Balk. u; it  of  Ri-m.Kiull,  lord,  «»/«,  p.  209. 

Bckskh,  a  surname  which,  like  the  name  of  Burn,  or 
Bums,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  from  De 
Bumville,  a  family  of  that  name  having  settled  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  One  of  them  held  the  lands 
of  Brocsmouth  in  East  iMhimi  under  William  the  l.ion.  As 
the  name  of  Do  Burnville  is  not  now  known  in  North  Britain, 
this  derivation  of  the  now  celebrated  name  of  Burns  docs  not 
appear  quite  so  fanciful  as  at  first  sight  seems  likely,  but  a 
more  probable  origin  to  the  name  of  Burnes  and  Burns  than 
has  yet  been  brought  forward  has  been  given,  founded  on 
documents  relative  to  the  pedigree  and  name  of  Bumes,  re- 
jristered  in  the  Lord  Lyon's  office  in  Scotland,  on  occasion  of 
Dr.  Jamea  Bumes,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  hue  Sir  Alexan- 
Jer  Bumes,  being  appointed  in  1*37  a  knight  of  the  Koyal 


The  name  of  Burnes,  it  is  there  stated,  is  mentioned 
so  early  as  1290,  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  t< 
Edward  the  First  of  England,  in  which  his  holiness  acknow- 
ledges letters  brought  to  him  from  England,  "  qua*  delecti 
tilii  Johannes  dc  Bumes  miles,  et  Gulielmus  de  Lincolnia,  tui 
nuncii,  presentamnt ;"  and,  in  various  forms  of  orthograpl.v, 
the  name  is  found  occasionally  in  the  obocu: 
tish  history,  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
traditionally,  in  connexion  with  the  ancestors  of  I:.  rt  Burns, 
the  national  poet. 

Among  the  documents  furnished  by  Dr.  Bumes,  ia  a  letter 
from  John  Burness  of  Stonehaven,  author  of  •  Thrummy  Cap,' 
a  tale  in  Scottish  verse,  to  his  kinsman,  Provost  Bumes  of 
Montrose,  the  doctor's  father,  of  date  1824 ;  which  letter  as- 
signs as  the  progenitor  of  the  poet's  family,  a  fugitive  Camp- 
bell of  B  un:  house,  of  the  noble  bouse  of  A  rgy  le.  Th  is  it  doe*  on 
the  authority  of  the  Kev.  Alexander  Greig,  Episcopal  minister 
in  Stonehaven,  then  an  old  man,  »  hose  mother  was  a  Burness. 

The  Lord  Lyon's  patent  of  arms  to  the  family  of  Bumes  ot 
Montrose,  traces  its  descent,  in  consequence,  from  Walter 
Campbell,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  Argy  leshire,  named 
Itumhon.se,  who  fled  to  Kincardineshire  in  the  north  of  Soot- 
land,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  where,  for 
political  reasons  or  personal  concealment,  dropping  the  patro- 
nymic of  Campbell,  ho  was  known  only  by  the  name  of  Bum- 
house,  which  he  assumed  in  its  stead ;  hence  the  subsequent  cor- 
ruptions of  the  name  into  Burness,  Bumos,and,  finally,  1 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  alleged 
of  the  poet's  family  from  the  Campbells,  that  the  famous 
John,  duke  of  Argyie,  after  defeating  the  Pretender's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Shcrilfmuir,  in  1715,  carried  on  u  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  prince,  under  the  assumed  name  oi 
lirrnus,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  dated  June  30,  1742.    It  may  also  be  stated 
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tl.at  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  road  between  Beith  and  Kilmarnock, 
there  it  a  village  of  (lie  name  of  Burubouse. 

In  a  writ  of  privy  seal  by  King  James  the  Fifth,  dated 
Stirling  l.V.'H,  there  is  a  .John  Bumes  described  aa  having 
been  "  art  and  part  of  the  convocation  and  gudering  of  our 
lieges  in  amiyit  battell  against  umqll  John*  Krle  of  Caith- 


In  a  public  law  document,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  April  1«37, 
there  is  recorded  aa  a  witness  *"  J.  Burnes."  residing  at  Thorn- 
ton, in  Kincardineshire,  within  a  few  miles  of  Brawlymuir, 
the  place  fiom  whence  the  poet's  family  are  known  to  have 

come. 

The  above  named  Walter  of  Bumhonse,  when  forced  to 
abandon  his  native  Argyleshire,  and  wander,  for  refuge,  into 
the  lowlands,  was  accompanied  by  lus  only  son,  Walter,  then 
a  boy.  He  settled  in  the  parish  of  Glenbervie,  and  there  he 
died  in  indigent  circumstances.  His  son  Walter,  being  an 
industrious  youth,  learned  a  trade,  saved  a  little  money,  BMW- 
tied,  and  ultimately  took  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  llogjorgan,  in 
the  same  parish,  where  he  lived  till  his  death. 

Walter  had  four  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  James,  was 
born  in  lGotl,  and  died  23d  January,  17W,  aged  1*7  years. 
His  wife,  Margaret  Falconer,  died  December  1749,  aged  90 
vear*.  Theae  dates,  and  many  others  referring  to  the  name 
and  family  history  of  Humes,  are  found  on  old  tombstones  in 
the  churchyard  of  Glcnl«Tvie. 

James  also  had  four  sons.  William,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him 
in  Brawlymuir,  and  on  his  death  James,  the  youngest,  removed 
from  Hawkhill  of  Glenbervie,  to  the  paternal  farm.  The  lat- 
ter had  several  sons,  and  died  in  April  1778,  aged  88  years. 

George  took  the  farm  of  Elf  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Fctteresao; 
and  Hobert,  the  grandfather  of  tbe  poet,  became  the  tenant 
of  the  farm  of  Clochinhill,  in  the  parish  of  Dunnottar. 

He  had  three  sons,  namely,  James,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Dr.  Bumes  and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  William,  the  father 
of  the  poet,  and  Robert.    Ho  had  also  four  daughters. 

The  three  brother*  mentioned  above  proceeded  southwards, 
from  the  Mearna,  about  1738.  William  the  father  of  the  poet, 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  removed  first  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ayrshire.  James, 
tbe  elder  brother,  settled  in  Montrose,  where  ho  followed  the 
trade  of  a  working  wright,  and  became  a  burgess  and  town 
councillor  of  that  ancient  burgh.    He  died  in  1763,  aged  41. 

His  son  was  also  named  James.  He  spelled  the  name 
Burners,  and  this  is  the  only  exception  to  the  original  ortho- 
graphy till  the  poet  thought  tit  to  abbreviate  it  into  Bums. 
This  James  Bumes  was  the  relative  to  whom,  on  his  death- 
lied,  the  poet  appealed  for  some  pecuniary  assistance,  which 
however  arrived  too  late  for  the  poet  himself;  but  to  his 
widow  and  children  he  showed  through  life  every  mark  of 
kindness. 

James  Bumes,  his  son,  and  second  cousin  of  the  sons  of 
Bums,  was  a  writer  in  Montrose,  and  at  one  period  provost 
of  that  burgh,  and  justice  of  the  puocu  for  Forfarshire.  He 
was  also  principal  town  clerk  of  Montrose,  and  held  several 
official  appointments  in  that  locality.  He  was  bom  in  April 
1780,  and  married  early  in  life,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Adorn 
Glrgg,  Esq.,  at  one  time  provost  of  Montrose,  and  had  by 
her  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
matters  connected  with  his  native  town,  was  an  early  friend 
of  Jo»eph  Hume,  M.P..  and  n  reformer  all  his  life.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  18.V2,  universally  respected.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  sons  was  the  following: 

BURNES,  Sin  Alexander,  C.  B.,  an  enter- 
prilling  Eastern  traveller  and  diplomatist,  the  third 


son  of  the  above  named  James  Burnes,  provost 
of  Montrose,  was  born  in  that  town  May  16,  1805. 
His  great-grandfather  was,  as  wc  have  shown,  the 
brother  of  W  illiam  Burnes,  the  father  of  the  poet 
Burns.  He  wa9  educated  at  Montrose  academy, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency. Having  thereafter  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadet  in  the  Bombay  army,  he  left  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  arrived  at  that  presi- 
dency, October  31,  1821.  On  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber 1822  he  was  appointed  interpreter  in  the  Hin- 
dostaneo  language  to  the  first  extra  battalion  at 
Surat,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
language  soon  after  obtained  for  him,  without  so- 
licitation on  bis  part,  from  the  judges  of  the  Sud- 
dur  Adawlut,  the  employment  of  translating  the 
Persian  documents  of  that  court.  His  rise  in  the 
army  was  also  rapid.  His  regiment,  the  21st  na- 
tive infantry,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  lien- 
tenant,  having,  early  in  1825,  been  ordered  to 
Bhooj,  he  accompanied  it,  and  during  the  serious 
disturbances  at  Cutch,  in  April  of  that  year,  he 
was  appointed  quartermaster  of  brigade,  on  which 
occasion  he  gave  early  promise  of  that  energy  and 
decision  which  characterised  his  after  proceedings. 
Although  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was,  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  on  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  adjutant -general,  Sir  D.  Leighton,  ap- 
pointed Persian  interpreter  to  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  M.  Napier, 
of  his  majesty's  6th  foot,  assembled  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Scindc.  In  August  182C  he  was  confirmed 
on  the  general  staff  as  a  deputy-assistant -quarter- 
master-general. At  this  period  he  drew  up  an 
able  and  elaborate  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Wa- 
gur,  which  was  forwarded  to  Government,  in  Jan- 
uary 1827,  by  Colonel  Shnldhnm,  quartermaster- 
general,  with  many  high  encomiums  on  the  indus- 
try and  research  of  the  reporter,  and  on  the  value 
of  the  information  which  the  document  contained. 
For  this  report,  Lieutenant  Burnes  received  the 
thanks  of  Government,  with  a  handsome  reward 
in  money.  He  had  also  the  high  testimony  of  the 
governor,  Monntstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his  favour. 
In  the  following  year  marks  of  approbation  were 
bestowed  on  him  for  a  valuable  memoir  on  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  Iu 
addition  to  the  customary  forms  of  approbation. 
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Lieutenant  Burnes  was,  ou  this  occasion,  compli- 
mented on  the  proofs  which  his  labours  afforded 
of  a  disposition  to  combine  the  advancement  of 
general  knowledge  with  the  exemplary  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  A  few  months  after,  he  fur- 
nished the  authorities  with  a  Memoir  supplemen- 
tary to  the  report  already  mentioned.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year  (1828)  he  presented  a 
memorial,  applying  for  permission  to  visit  the 
line  of  country  immediately  beyond  our  northern 
frontier,  lying  between  Marwar  and  the  Indus, 
including  the  examination  of  the  Loonce  river. 
The  projected  jonmey  was,  however,  for  a  time 
delayed,  and  on  the  18th  March  he  was  appointed 
assistant  quartermaster-general  to  the  army. 

In  September  1829  he  acted,  in  concert  with 
Major  Holland,  as  assistant  to  the  political  agent 
in  Cutch,  in  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  the  north- 
west frontier,  of  which  an  account,  written  by 
himself,  will  he  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1834.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  ostensibly  to  take  charge 
of  a  rich  gift,  consisting  of  English  dray-horses, 
sent  by  William  the  Fourth  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  Lahore,  but  in  reality  to  acquire  more  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  geography  of  the 
Indus,  which,  althongh  an  unusual  route,  was  the 
one  selected  on  this  occasion,  the  horses  having 
been  tran3-shippcd  from  Bombay,  where  they  were 
landed,  to  a  port  in  Cutch,  near  the  embouchure 
of  that  great  river.  That  a  better  colour  might  be 
given  to  a  deviation  from  the  customary  route,  at 
least  so  far  as  Hyderabad  in  Sciude,  their  capital, 
he  was  intrusted  with  presents  to  the  ameers  of 
Scinde.  A  regular  escort  of  British  troops  was 
decliued,  and  a  guard  of  wild  Beluchcca  was  fonnd 
sufficient  to  insure  protection,  while  the)'  permit- 
ted an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  which  a  more 
regular  force  would  have  prevented.  Hie  expe- 
dition left  Mandavee,  in  Cutch,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
nary  1831,  and  arrived  at  Lahore  on  the  18th  of 
July,  Lieutenant  Burnes  having  succeeded  in 
making  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  Indus  delta,  as 
well  as  a  map  of  a  portion  of  its  course. 

After  his  return  from  this  mission,  having  pro- 
posed to  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  then  governor- 
general  of  India,  to  undertake,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Indian  government,  an  expedition  into  Cen- 


tral Asia,  the  journey  was  commenced  on  the  2d 
of  January  1832.  The  details  of  this  journey 
have  been  published  in  his  celebrated  '  Travels  to 
Bokhara,'  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the 
English  language.  To  tise  his  own  words,  he  had 
"retraced  the  greater  part  of  the  route  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians; trodden  the  kingdoms  of  Porns  and 
Taxiles;  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes;  crossed  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  and  resided  in  the  celebrated 
city  of  Balkh,  from  which  Greek  monarchs,  far 
removed  from  the  academies  of  Corinth  and 
Athens,  had  once  disseminated  amongst  mankind 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  their  own 
history,  and  the  world."  He  returned  to  Bombay, 
January  18,  1833,  and  soon  after,  he  laid  the  result 
of  his  travels  before  the  governor-general,  whose 
special  thanks  he  received,  and  his  memoirs  were 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. In  the  following  June  he  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  England  as  the  bearer  of  his  own  de- 
spatches ;  and  he  arrived  in  London  early  in  Oc- 
tober, the  fame  of  his  adventures  having  long 
preceded  him.  His  reception  at  the  India  House, 
as  well  as  by  the  Board  of  Control,  was  cordial  in 
the  extreme;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
was  introduced  at  court.  He  afterwards  received 
the  special  acknowledgments  of  the  king,  William 
the  Fourth,  for  the  unpublished  map  and  memoir 
which  he  had  presented  to  his  majesty.  His  cel- 
ebrated work  on  Bokhara  was  published,  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  early  part  of  1834 ;  and  its  success 
was  almost  unprecedented  for  a  book  of  travels. 
Nearly  nine  hundred  copies  were  sold  in  a  single 
day.  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  of  Albemarle 
street,  gave  the  author  eight  hundred  pounds  for 
the  copyright  of  the  first  edition.  It  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  the  German  and  French 
languages,  and  Burnes,  in  his  next  visit  to  Cabul, 
in  1837,  found  that  the  Russiau  emissaries  had 
been  using  the  French  edition  as  a  handbook  on 
their  way. 

While  in  England,  in  1834,  Burnes  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  several  other  learned  bodies.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  received,  from  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  the  fourth  royal  premium  of  fifty 
guineas  for  his  navigation  of  the  river  Indus,  ami 
his  journey  to  Balkh  and  Bokhara  across  Centra! 
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Asia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, ou  February  21,  1835,  the  late  earl  of  Mon- 
ster, vice  -  president,  in  the  chair,  Lieutenant 
Humes  was  elected  an  honorary  member  for  hav- 
ing "  fixed,  with  accuracy,  the  position  of  Bokhara 
and  Balkh,  and  the  great  Himalayan  mountains, 
and  having  done  more  for  the  construction  of  a 
map  of  those  countries  than  had  been  done  since 
Alcxauder  the  Great."  On  this  occasion  he  was 
complimented  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  for 
having  almost  ascertained  a  continuous  route  and 
line  of  communication  between  Western  Asia  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  as  also  for  his  excellent  diplo- 
matic arrangements  with  the  ameers  of  Singh. 
While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  had  contributed,  from 
India,  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  and  the  museum  of  that  society  contains 
the  Bokhara  cloak  worn  by  him  in  his  travels  in 
the  Punjaub.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
papers  iu  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London.*  To  the  British  Museum  he 
presented  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  Indian 
coins  in  this  country,  for  which  ho  received  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  from  the  trustees  of  that  national  in- 
stitution. 

After  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  months  in  Great 
Britain,  during  which  time  he  visited  his  native 
town,  Montrose,  Lieutenant  Burncs  left  London 
on  April  5,  1835,  and  reached  India  on  the  1st  of 
June,  through  France  and  Egypt,  and  so  by  the 
Red  Sea  packet.  On  his  arrival  at  Bombay  he 
was  directed  to  resume  the  duties  of  assistant  to 
the  resident  at  Cutch,  Colonel  Pottinger.  In  the 
following  October  he  was  deputed  on  an  important 
mission  to  Hyderabad  in  Scinde,  and,  in  all  the 
momentous  affairs  in  which  ho  was  engaged,  and 
in  subsequent  negotiations,  he  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed ability  and  judgment,  and  accomplished  the 
most  important  results.  Iu  November,  1836,  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  Dost  Mohammed, 
the  rnler  of  Afghanistan,  with  the  view  of  enter- 
ing into  commercial  relations  with  him ;  and  pro- 
ceeding from  Scinde  through  the  Punjaub,  and  by 
Peshawur  to  Cabul,  he  arrived  at  the  latter  place 
September  20th,  1837.  Meantime,  Mohammed, 
Shah  of  Persia,  had  besieged  Herat  with  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Per- 


sia and  Russia  uniting  their  forces  with  those  o( 
Afghanistan,  and  making  a  conjoint  attack  on  our 
Indian  empire.  The  Persians,  indeed,  were  forced 
to  retreat  from  Herat,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  agent  Vicovitch,  at  Cabul,  perplexed  and 
alarmed  Burncs,  who  pressed  upon  Dost  Moham- 
med the  propriety  of  dismissing  him,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  but  gave  Burncs  himself  his  dismis- 
sal, April  24,  1838.  Ou  this  Burncs  was  directed 
to  repair  to  the  governor-general,  then  at  Simla,  and 
ho  was  there  iu  August  of  that  year.  Here  it  was 
resolved  to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  his  throne  at 
Cabul,  a  resolution  which  led  to  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  our  troops  and  to  Burnes 
himself.  Whilst  at  Shikarpoor,  he  received  a  copy 
of  the  London  Gazette,  anuouncing  his  having 
been  kuighted,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Indian  army.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded from  Scinde  on  a  political  mission  into  Bel- 
uchistan,  in  which,  however,  ho  failed,  and  in 
April  1839,  he  joined  the  army  at  Qucttah.  Ou 
the  filial  restoration  of  the  Shah  Shoojah  to  the 
throne  of  Cabul,  iu  September  1839,  Sir  Alexan- 
der was  appointed  political  resident  at  that  capital, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
The  indiscreet  state  of  security  into  which  the 
British  allowed  themselves  to  full  on  taking  pos- 
session of  Cabnl  was  fatal  to  their  long  continu- 
ance in  that  capital.  In  one  of  the  last  letters 
which  Burnes  wrote  to  his  brother  he  states  that 
he  was  residing  quietly  in  a  little  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  in  every  way  as  securely 
as  if  in  the  vicinity  of  Montrose.  But  this  state 
of  things  was  not  to  last.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  favour  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  on  the  2d  November  1841,  Colonel 
Burnes  was  slaughtered,  along  with  his  brother 
Charles,  and  seven  other  officers,  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age.  After  his  death,  was  published  '  Cabool 
being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  and  Residence 
in  that  city,  in  the  years  1836-7-8.  By  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Alexander  Burncs.'  Loudon,  8vo. 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  the  first  traveller 
who  opened  the  Indus  to  the  policy  of  England, 
and  extended  his  researches  to  the  shores  of  the 
Oxus,  the  ruins  of  Samarcand,  and  those  remote 
territories  which  have,  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  become  the  scene  of  great  political  events. 
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and  of  his  owu  melancholy  and  untimely  fate.  ! 
HU  chief  characteristics  were  intrepidity,  discre-  | 
tion,  and  wonderful  sagacity.  As  a  proof  of  these, 
it  is  narrated  of  him  that  he  dined  one  Christmas 
day,  in  great  state,  with  one  of  the  rajahs,  whose 
watcher  he  had  on  that  day  twelvemonth  regu- 
lated, in  the  disguise  of  an  Armenian  watchmaker. 
Had  he  been  discovered,  his  head  would  not  have 
remained  live  minutes  on  his  shoulders.  His  bro- 
ther, Lieutenant  Charles  Burnes,  of  the  17th  regi- 
meut  of  native  infantry,  who  was  massacred  with 
him,  was  born  on  January  12,  1812,  and  appoint- 
ed a  cadet  on  the  Bombay  establishment,  in  1835, 
by  Mr.  Lush,  as  a  compliment  to  the  services  of 
Sir  Alexander.  Dr.  James  Burnes,  who  was 
created  K.H.  in  1837,  was  long  physician-general 
to  the  Bombay  army.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Scinde,  and  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Cutch,  8vo,  1831,  and  of  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
1837.  Another  brother,  Mr.  Adam  Burnes,  is  a 
solicitor  of  great  respectability  in  Montrose.  Dr. 
David  Bumes,  physician  in  London,  another  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  preserved  every  letter  which 
Sir  Alexander  had  addressed  to  him  during  twenty 
years,  died  in  Montrose  in  1849. 

Bitiuikt,  or  BuRsinx,  originally  Birnakp,  a  surname  of 
Saxon  derivation.  Rol>ert  Barnard,  who  settled  in  Teviot- 
dalc  as  early  as  1128,  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland, 
j  In  the  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbacy  of  Selkirk  by 
Earl  David,  younger  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  Robert  us  il« 
Barnard  is  a  witness,  and  he,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  is 
also  witness  in  the  same  prince's  charters,  after  he  bad  be- 
come King  David  the  First. 

There  are  two  principal  families  of  the  name  in  Scotland, 
namely,  Burnet  of  Bona,  in  Peebles- shire,  anciently  designed 
of  Burnethuid,  or  of  that  ilk;  and  Burnet  of  Leys  in  Kincar- 
dineshire. Both  claim  the  chic/ship.  '1  he  first  profess  to  be 
descended  from  the  above-named  Robertas  de  Barnard,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  authentic  history  till  the  year 
1500,  when  returns  of  the  services  of  the  portion  of  a  widow 
of  one  nomination  of  tutors  to  another  of  the  name  are  extant, 
by  which  it  appears  they  had  borne  for  some  time  the  desig- 
nation of  Burneta  of  Burnetland,  but  having  also  acquired 
lands  called  Barns,  afterwards  became  designated  as  Burnets 
of  Barns.  Of  this  family  was  descended  Dr.  Alexander  Bur- 
net, archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  after  Archbishop  Sharp,  that 
is  from  1679  till  his  death  in  August  1684.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  while  in  the  latter  see,  he  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  from  the 
t.  xt,  •<  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  published 
at  Glasgow  in  1673,  4to. 

The  other  principal  family  of  the  name,  Burnett  of  Ley*,  has 
flourished  for  more  than  five  centuries  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land.   In  1324.  Alexander  de  Burnard,  ancestor  of  the  Bur- 


netts of  Leys,  obtained  a  charter  from  Robert  the  Brute  of 
lands  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine.  The  grandson  of  this  Al- 
exander, Juhn  de  Burnard,  held  the  office  of  king's  macer. 
His  eldest  son,  Robert  Burnett,  was  the  first  that  bore  the 
designation  of  Leys.  Alexander  Burnett,  eleventh  pro- 
prietor of  Leys,  had,  with  seven  daughters,  six  sons.  I.  Al- 
exander, who  predeceased  his  father,  without  issue.  2.  Tho- 
mas, first  baronet  3.  James,  of  Craigmyle,  progenitor  of 
the  Burnetta  of  Monboddo  and  Kemno.  4.  Robert,  l.ord  Cri- 
mond,  a  lord  of  session  (1661),  father  of  the  celebrated  Bixbop 
Burnet  (see  next  article).  5.  George,  died  unmarried.  6. 
John,  factor  for  the  Scots  at  Camprere. 

The  second  son,  Sir  Thomas,  was  created  a  baronet  of  No- 
va Scotia,  31st  April  1626.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter  *f 
the  covenant.  The  3d  baronet.  Sir  Thomas,  member  for  Kin- 
cardineshire in  Urn  last  Scottish  parliament,  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  union.  At  tl.e  death  of  Sir  Robert,  otli  bar- 
onet, unmarried,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, 6th  baronet,  eldest  son  of  William  Burnett  of  Criggie, 
3d  son  of  3d  baronet.  He  married  Catherine,  sister  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay,  6th  baronet  of  Ralmain,  with  issue. 
Ho  died  in  1783.    His  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  7th  baronet, 

an  officer  in  the  Royal  Scots  rn  .1        served  throughout  the 

first  American  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga,  on 
the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777.  He  died  in  1837. 

His  brother,  Alexander  Burnett  of  Strachan,  2d  son  of  the 
6th  baronet,  sssntned  the  name  of  Ramsay,  in  lieu  of  his  pa- 
tronymic, Burnett,  and  was  created  a  baronet,  13th  May 
IH06,  on  inheriting  the  estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  6th  baronet  of  Balmain.   (See  Ramsat.) 

Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  8th  baronet  of  Leys,  eldest  son  of  7th 
baronet,  died  in  February  1849,  when  his  brother,  Sir  Alex- 
ander, H.I.C.S.,  became  9th  baronet,  and  died,  unmarried, 
20th  March  1856.  His  next  brother,  Sir  James  Horn  Bur- 
nett, succeeded  as  10th  baronet. 

According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Burnetts  of  Lara, 
in  their  arms  carry  the  hunting  horn,  in  base,  with  a  High- 
lander in  a  hunting  garb  and  a  greyhound,  for  supporters,  to 
show  that  they  are  the  king's  foresters  in  the  north. 

BURNET,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  divine,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Burnet,  of 
Crimond,  (see  above.)  was  Iwrn  at  Edinburgh, 
Sep.  18, 1643.  His  father,  who  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  episcopacy,  was  after  the  restoration 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Crimond.  His  mother,  Rachel  John- 
ston, was  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  J.ord 
Warriston.  His  youngest  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Burnet,  was  an  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh. 

Gilbert,  after  being  instructed  by  his  father  in 
Latin,  was  at  ten  years  of  age  sent  to  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  before  ho  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  His 
inclination  at  first  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  he  soon  applied  himself  to  that  of  divin- 
ity, and  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  1661,  betoie 
he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  when  his 
cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  offered  him  a  bene- 
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flco,  which  he  refused,  on  account  of  his  youth. 
In  1668,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  went  for  about  six  months  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  1664,  lie  made  a  tour  in 
Holland  and  France,  w  here,  especially  in  the  for- 
mer country,  he  acquired  those  principles  of  toler- 
ation in  religious  matters  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished him.  On  his  arrival  in  Ixmdon,  on  his 
way  home,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was,  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Fletcher,  presented  to  the  parish  of  Saltoun 
in  East  Lothian,  in  1665,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  ordiuation  from  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
He  remained  at  Saltoun  for  five  years,  and  while 
there  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pastoral  assi- 
duity. So  great  was  his  generosity  and  self 
denial,  that  of  his  stipend,  all  that  remained  above 
what  was  required  for  his  own  subsistence,  he 
gave  away  in  charity.  A  parishioner  whose  goods 
had  beeu  seized  for  debt,  once  applied  to  him  for 
Home  little  assistance.  He  inquired  how  much  it 
would  take  to  enable  him  again  to  begin  business, 
and  on  being  told  he  ordered  his  servant  to  give 
him  the  money.  "  Sir,  said  his  servant,  "  it  is  all 
the  money  we  have  in  the  house."  "  It  is  well," 
was  the  reply,  "  go  and  pay  it  to  the  poor  man. 
You  do  not  know  the  pleasure  there  is  in  making 
a  man  glad."  Although  he  afterwards  rose  to 
dignity  and  wealth,  he  ever  retained  an  affection- 
ate remembrance  of  the  parishioners  of  Saltoun, 
his  first  cure,  and  on  his  death  he  bequeathed 
twenty  thousand  merks  for  the  benefit  of  that 
parish,  to  be  applied  in  erecting  and  partially  en- 
dowing a  new  schoolhouse,  in  enlarging  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  parochial  incumbent,  in  clothing 
and  educating  thirty  poor  children,  and  in  reliev- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  parochial  poor.  The 
children  who  continue  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  be- 
quest are  popularly  called  "  bishops,"  and  occupy 
in  the  church  a  gallery  which  bears  the  name  of 
il  the  bishop's  laft." 

While  employed  in  his  ministerial  duties,  Bur- 
net was  not  inattentive  to  the  neglect  and  miscon- 
duct of  many  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  thrust 
into  benefices  after  the  violent  introduction  of 
episcopacy  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  1666  he 
drew  up  and  circulated  in  manuscript,  a  strong 


representation,  or  memorial,  against  certain  abuses 
of  their  authority,  which  he  imputed  to  the  Scot- 
tish bishops.  In  1668  he  was  consulted  by  the 
government  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  that 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  which 
was  most  in  accordance  with  the  feelings,  the 
rights,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people;  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  expedient  of  an  Indulgence  to  the 
presbyterian  ministers  was,  in  the  following  year, 
adopted.  This,  however,  only  made  matters  worse, 
as  all  compromises  have  inevitably  a  tendency  to 
do.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  intrusted  him 
with  the  papers  belonging  to  her  father  and  uncle, 
upon  which  he  drew  up  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,'  which  appeared  in  London  in  folio 
in  1677. 

In  1669  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  urgent  re- 
commendation of  Archbishop  l>eighton,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  in  1662,  he  accepted  ol 
the  appointment,  and  removed  to  Glasgow,  where, 
the  same  year,  lie  published  his  '  Modest  and  Free 
Conference  between  a  Conformist  and  a  Non- 
conformist.' With  Leighton  he  appears  to  have 
lived  upon  terms  of  great  cordiality,  and  to  Bur- 
net the  world  is  indebted  for  a  copious  and  most 
interesting  record  of  the  evangelical  virtues  ol 
that  eminent  and  amiable  prelate. 

While  engaged  upon  his  memoirs  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton,  he  was  invited  to  London  by  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  one  of  four  vacant  Scottish  bishoprics, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  any  of  them.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  married  I*ady  Margaret 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  a  lady 
of  distinguished  piety  and  know  ledge,  whose  senti- 
ments were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian*. 
A  collection  of  Letters  from  this  lady  to  John 
duke  of  Lauderdale  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1828. 

In  1672  Mr.  Burnet  published  '  A  Vindication 
of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,'  in  consequence  ol 
which  lie  w  as  again  offered  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
with  a  premise  of  the  next  vacant  archbishopric 
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which  he  also  declined.  He  resisted  nil  the  efforts 
that  were  made  to  engage  him  iu  support  of  the 
oppressive  measures  of  ihe  court.  In  1673  he  re- 
visited Ix>ndon,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  his  chair  at  Glas- 
gow, wheu  he  removed  altogether  to  London. 
The  freedom  which  he  used  iu  speaking  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  regarding  the  measures  of  his 
government,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  that  un- 
principled minister ;  and  his  opposition  to  the 
popish  designs  of  the  court  caused  his  name  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  his  majesty's  chaplains. 
Iu  1675,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Hollis, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel  by 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  in  the  Strand,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  then  in  the  metropolis.  In 
167U  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  '  History 
of  the  Reformation,'  which  procured  for  him  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1681,  and  the  third,  which 
contained  a  supplement  to  the  two  former,  in  1714. 

Having  attended  the  sick  bed  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  one  of  the  paramours  of  the  profligate 
earl  of  Rochester,  that  nobleman  sent  for  him, 
and  for  a  whole  winter  held  various  conversations 
with  him  upon  those  topics  with  which  sceptics  and 
men  of  loose  principles  attack  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  happy  effect  of  these  conferences,  in 
leading  the  earl  to  a  sincere  repentance,  occasioned 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Burnet's  interesting  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  that  nobleman,  published 
iu  1680. 

During  the  affair  of  the  popish  plot,  Dr.  Burnet 
was  often  consulted  by  Charles  the  Second  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  The  king  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Chichester,  then  vacant,  "  if  he  would 
entirely  come  into  his  interests,"  but  he  declined 
it  on  such  terms,  preferring  to  remain  true  to  his 
principles.  In  1682  he  published  the  Life  of  Sir 
Mathew  Hafe,  nnd  some  other  works.  About 
this  time  also  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to 
King  Charles,  reproving  him  in  the  severest  style, 
both  for  his  public  misconduct  and  his  private 
vices.  His  majesty  read  it  twice  over,  and  then 
threw  it  into  the  fire.    In  1683.  after  the  execu- 


tion of  Lord  Russell,  whom  he  attended  on  the 
scaffold,  he  was  examined  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  regard  to  that  nobleman's  last 
speech,  which  it  was  suspected  he  had  written  for 
him.  In  1683  he  published  a  'Translation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,'  and  one  or  two  other 
translations.  In  1684  he  was,  by  mandate  from 
the  court,  discharged  from  his  lecture  at  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  also  prohibited  from  again 
preaching  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  In  1 885  he  brought 
out  his  '  Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  bishop  ol 
Kilmore.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  and  VII.  to  the 
throne,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  first  went  over  to  Paris,  but  afterwards 
made  a  tour  in  Italy,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished iu  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  He 
subsequently  pursued  his  travels  through  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Having  arrived  at  Utrecht, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  he  went 
to  the  Hague,  and  had  a  share  in  the  councils 
concerning  the  affairs  of  England.  He  became  in 
consequence  an  object  of  great  jealousy  to  King 
James,  who  ordered  a  prosecution  for  high  treason 
to  be  commenced  against  him  both  iu  England 
and  Scotland ;  but  having  obtained  the  rights  of 
naturalization  in  Holland,  wheu  James  demanded 
his  person  from  the  States,  they  refused  to  deliver 
him  up.  His  wife,  Lady  Margaret,  being  dead, 
he  about  this  time  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  for- 
tune, of  the  name  of  Mary  Scott,  descended  from 
the  family  of  Buccleuch. 

Dr.  Burnet  had  a  very  important  share  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  pro- 
ject of  which  he  gave  enrly  notice  of  to  the  court 
of  Hanover.  He  accompanied  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange to  England  iu  the  quality  of  chaplain ;  nnd 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  bishopric 
of  Salisbury,  being  consecrated  March  31,  1689. 
In  a  '  Pastoral  Letter'  to  his  clergy,  concerning 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  ho  maintained  their 
right  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  conquest, 
which  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  three  years  af- 
terwards, this  '  letter'  was  ordered  by  parliament 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman 
In  1698  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  the  princess  (afterwards 
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Queen)  Anno.    On  this  occasion  lie  wished  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
tain it  at  the  request  of  King  William  himself.  Iu 
preference  to  all  the  ministers,  he  was  by  the  king 
appointed  to  name  the  princess  Sophia,  Electress 
of  Brunswick,  next  in  succession  to  Queen  Anno, 
iu  the  famous  bill  for  settling  the  succession  to  the 
throne;  and  in  1701  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  bill  was  referred.  Having 
lost  his  second  wife  by  the  smallpox,  in  that  year 
he  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Robert  Berke- 
ley, Esq.    This  lady  died  in  1709,  leaving  a  pious 
book,  entitled  'Method  of  Devotion.'    In  16»9 
he  published  his  1  Exposition  of  the  Thirty  nine 
Articles.1   The  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  out  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  due 
to  the  Crown,  originated  with  Bishop  Burnet. 
Fie  died  17th  March,  1715,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
James",  Clerkenwell,  where  a  monument  is  erect- 
ed to  his  memory.    His  '  History  of  his  Own 
Times'  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Burnet.  Bishop 
Burnet  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vanity 
and  bustling  officiousness,  and  seems  not  to  have 
had  ihe  most  capacious  judgment,  but  these  weak- 
nesses in  his  character  were  amply  compensated 
for,  by  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  by  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  courage  and  his  public  spirit,  and 
by  the  remarkable  ability  which  he  displayed  both 
as  a  divine  and  a  historian.    The  following  is  his 
portrait : 

Bishop  Burnet's  works  are 

Discourse  on  the  Memory  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun.    Edin.  1605,  8vo. 

Sermon  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  Dan.  xii. 
3.    1668.  4tn 

* 

Observations  on  the  First  and  Second  of  the  Canons,  nom- 
monly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Apostles.    GUsg.  IC73,  8vo. 

Vindication  of  tho  Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of 
the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  in  four  Conferences;  where- 
in the  Answer  to  the  Dialogues  betwixt  the  Conformist  and 
the  Nonconformist  is  examined.    Glasg.  1673,  8vo. 

T1hj  Mystery  of  Iniquity  unveiled,    bond.  1672,  8vo. 

A  Rational  Method  of  proving  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  as  it  is  professed  hi  the  Church  of  England.  Lond. 
1675,  Mm 

The  Dutiful  Subject;  a  Sermon  on  Rom.  xiii.  5.  1675,  4to. 
Tho  Royal  Martyr  lamented  ;  a  Sermon  on  2  Sara.  ii.  12. 
167  ),  Jto. 

Relation  of  a  Conference  held  about  Religion,  at  l/>ndon, 
April  3.  1070,  by  Dr.  Stilliiigfteet  and  Gilbert  Burnet,  with 
some  Gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    I*nd.  1676,  8to. 

Subjection  for  Conscience-sake,  asserted  in  a  Sermon. 
Lond.  1075,  4to, 

A  Vindication  of  the  Ordinations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   I.ond.  1677,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  James  and  William, 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  &e.,  in  which  an  acconnt  is  given  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Scotland,  with  other 
Transactions,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  from  the  year 
1625  to  1052.    Loud.  1077,  fol. 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Lond.  1679-81,  2  vuls.  fol.  Vol.  iii.  being  a  Supplement  to 
the  other  two.  Lond.  1715,  3  vols.  fol.  Land.  1609,  4  vol*, 
fol.    Abridged.  Lond.  1683,  and  1715.  foL 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester  as  lie  lay  on  his  Death-bed. 
1080,  fol. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester.  1680, 
8vo.  1724,  8vo. 

Fast  Sermon  for  the  Eire  of  Loudon,  on  Amos  iv.  11,  12. 
1680,  4to. 

Sermon  on  the  Election  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Matth.  xiu 
25.    1681,  4to. 

The  Policy  of  Rome ;  or  the  True  sentiments  of  the  Court 
and  Cardinals  there,  concerning  Religion  and  the  Gospel,  as 
they  are  delivered  by  Cardinal  Palavirini  in  his  History  ot 
the  Council  of  Trent.    Lond.  1681,  8vo» 

Letters  during  the  late  Contest  in  France,  concerning  the 
Regale.    Lond.  1681,  8vo. 

The  last  Confessions,  Prayers,  and  Meditations  of  IJeute- 
nant  John  Stern,  delivered  by  him  on  the  Cart,  immediately 
before  his  Execution,  to  Dr.  Burnet ;  together  with  the  last 
Confession  of  George  Bororky,  signed  by  him  in  the  prison. 
Lond.  1682,  fol. 

History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes  in  disposing  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Benefices  and  Church  Lands.    Lond.  1682,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  ol 
England;  Wilroot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Queen  Mary 
1682,  1  vols.  8vo.    New  edit.  1774.  8ro. 

letter  of  the  Clergy  of  France  to  the  Protestation.  Trans- 
lated and  examined.    Lond.  1683,  8vo. 

Copies  of  certain  Letters  which  have  passed  between  Spain 
and  England,  in  Matters  of  Religion.    Lond.  1685,  8vo. 

Life  of  William  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.    Lond.  1685 
8ro. 

A  tetter  to  aimon  Lowtn,  occasioned  by  his  book  of 
Church  Power.    Lond.  1685,  4to. 

Reflections  on  Mr.  Varillas'  History  of  the  Revolutions 
that  have  happened  in  Europe,  in  Matters  of  Religion,  and 
more  particular!  v  on  his  ninth  Book  that  relates  to  England. 
Amst.  1C86.  1  >mo.  Continuation.  Amst.  1687,  12mo.  De- 
fence of  the  same.    Amst.  1087,  12.no. 
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Tnnli,  with  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Varillas.    Amst.  1686. 
Letters,  containing  an  account  of  what  seemed  most  re- 
markable in  Switzerland,  Italy,  &a    1686,  8vo. 

Travels  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  the  years  1685-6.    Rott.  1687,  8vo. 

Death  of  the  Primitive  Persecutors,  translated  from  Lac- 
tantias.    Amst  1687,  lSino. 

;  the  State  of  Italy.    1688.  8vo. 
on  VariUaa'  Book  of  Heresy,  as  far  as 
to  English  Matters,  especially  those  of  Wickliff. 

1688,  12mo. 
Vindication  of  himself  from  Calumnies,  in  Pj 

Pacificnm.    Lond.  1688,  4to. 

The  Case  of  Compulsion  in  Matters  of  Religion,  stated. 
Lond.  1688,  8vo. 

Sermon  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  Psalm 
cxviii.  2:1.    1688,  8vo. 

An  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Union ;  a  Sermon  on  Acts 
vii.  26.    1689,  4 to. 

Christmas  Sermon,  on  1  11m.  iii.  16.    1689,  4to. 

Eighteen  Papers  relating  to  the  affaire  of  Church  and  State 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  II.    Lond.  1689,  4to. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Thevenot,  containing  a  censure  of  Mr.  Lc 
Grand's  History  of  King  Henry  the  VIII. 's  Divorce,  with  a 
Censure  of  Mr.  De  Meaux's  History  of  the  Variations  of  the. 
Protestant  Churches.    Lond.  1689,  4 to. 

Six  Papers,  with  an  Apology  for  I  ho  Church  of  England, 
and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Measures  of  Submission.  Loud. 

1689.  4  to. 

Pastoral  Letter  concerning  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.    Lond.  1089,  4to. 

Sermons  on  various  Occasions.  London,  16X9-94,  4to. 
Glasgow,  1742,  12mo. 

Some  Passages  of  the  Lifo  and  Death  of  John,  (Wilmot) 
Earl  of  Rochester.    Lond.  1692,  1700.  8vc 

Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care.    Lond.  1692.  4to. 

Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  concerning 
a  book  called,  Specimen  of  some  Emirs  and  IK-fects  in  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.    Lond.  1693,  4to. 

Reflections  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Amst.  4to. 

Four  Sermons  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lnnd.  1694,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  Queen  Mary,  consort  to 
King  William  II L    Lond.  1695,  8vo. 

Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hill's  Vindication  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers,  against  Bishop  Burnet.    Lond.  169o,  4u>. 

Lent  Sermon,  preached  before  the  King,  on  2  Cor.  vi.  1. 
1695,  4to. 

Vindication  of  his  Funeral  Sermon  on  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
I.'.<n<i.  1696,  8vo. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace;  a  Sermon  on  2  Chron.  ix.  8. 
1697,  4 to. 

The  time  when  Christianity  was  made  known;  Christmas 
Sermon,  on  Gal.  iv.  4.    1697,  4  to. 

Ixnt  Sermon,  on  Ephea.  v.  2.    1697,  4to. 

Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.    Lond.  1699,  fol.    1700,  1720.  ful. 

Reflections  on  a  Book,  entitleil.  The  Right 
Privileges  of  the  English  Convocation,  stated. 
4to. 

Cliantable  Reproof;  a  Sermon  on  Prov.  txr'n,  it,  6.  1700, 
Defence,  in  Answer  to  the  Prefatory 
1708,  4to. 

On  a  Brief  for  the  Exiles  of  Orange;  a 
xh.26,27.    1704,  4to. 


Powers,  and 
Lond.  1700, 


on  1  Cor. 


Collection  of  Tracts  and  Discourses,  written  in  the  years 
1677  to  1704.    1704,  2  vols.  4to. 

Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism.    Lond.  1710,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Speech  in  relation  to 
the  first  Articlo  of  Dr.  Sachevercll's  Impeachment.  Nott. 
1710,  4to. 

Preface  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Sd  voL  of  the  Histon  of 
the  Reformation.    Lond.  1713,  8vo. 

Fourteen  Sermons;  with  an  Essay  towards  a  New  Book  of 
Homilies,  in  Seven  Senium s.  Lond.  1713,  8vo. 
A  Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care.  Lond.  1713,  8vo. 
Four  Letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Henrv 
Dodwell,  published  by  Mr.  Rob.  Kelson.  London,  1713,  Kvo, 
Introduction  to  the  3d  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
Lond.  1714,  8vo. 

of  True  Religion,  in  16  Sermons,  at  Boyle's 
Lecture.    Lond.  1726,  2  vols.  8vo. 

History  of  his  own  Times.  From  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  11.  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at 
Utrecht,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  published  after  his 
death.  Lond.  1721-34,  2  vols.  fol.  Another  edit  172.),  6 
vols.  12mo.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Dr.  Flaxman,  with 
Notes,  Corrections,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  Lond.  1763, 
6  vols.  8vo. 

Letters  between  him  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Virtue  and  Moral  Goodness.    Lund  1735,  8vo. 

Abridgement  of  the  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  Lectures. 
Lond.  1737,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Practical  Sermons.    Lond.  1747,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Thoughts  on  Education,  uow  first  printed  from  an  original 
Manuscript.    1760,  8vo. 

A  Memorial  offered  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Duchess-Dowager  of  Hanover;  containing  a  Delinea- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  Policy  of  England;  with  Anec- 
Remarkable  Persons  of  that  Tune.  1815, 8vo. 


Bishop  Burnet  left  three  sons.  William,  his 
eldest  son,  was  educated  as  a  gentleinau-commou- 
er  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  made 
choice  of  the  profession  of  tho  law.  He  was  a 
great  sufferer  in  the  South  Sea  scheme  of  1720, 
and  became  governor,  first  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  subsequently  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  He  died  at  Boston  in  1729. 
FIc  was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  '  A  View  of 
Scripture  Prophecy.' 

Gilbeut,  the  second  son,  was  educated  at  Ley- 
den  aud  Oxford  for  the  church.  He  was  made 
king's  chaplain  in  1718;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  contributor  to  a  periodical  published  at  Dublin 
in  1725-6-7,  entitled  « Ilibemicus's  Letters,'  and 
also  to  another  called  'The  Freethinker.'  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  the  side  ol 
Bishop  Iloadly  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  ami 
was  considered  by  that  eminent  prelate  as  one  ol 
his  ablest  defenders.  In  1719  he  published  an 
abridgment  of  the  third  volume  of  his  father's 
History  of  the  Reformation.    Ho  died  early. 
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Gilbert's  works  arc : 

An  Abridgement  of  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Father'*  History  of 
the  Reformation.  1719. 

The  Generation  of  the  Son  of  God  a*  taught  in  Scripture, 
considered.    I>ond.  1720,  8vo. 

On  the  Accession;  a  Sermon  on  Dent.  iv.  6 — H.   1725,  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapp,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon 
on  the  real  Nature  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

An  Answer  to  Mr.  Law's  Letter  to  the  I»rd  BUhop  of 
Bangor. 

A  Full  and  Free  Examination  of  several  Important  Point* 
relating  to  Chnrch  Authority,  the  Christian  Priesthood,  the 
Positive  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  Church 
Answer  to  the  Notion*  and  Principle*  con- 
I  in  Mr.  Liw's  second  letter  to  the  Ixird  Bishop  Bangor. 
The  Free  Thinker,  afterwards  collected  into  3  vols,  12mo. 
Forty-eight  Practical  Sermon*  on  Various  Subjects,  1747, 
S  vol*.  8vo. 

Thomas,  the  third  son,  studied  at  Leyden  and 
Oxford,  and  was  destined  for  the  law.  By  his 
dissipation  in  early  life,  he  gave  his  father  much 
uneasiness.  In  1712  and  1713,  he  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and 
against  the  administration  of  the  last  four  years 
of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  these  caused  his  being 
taken  into  custody  in  January  1713.  One  day 
being  unusually  grave,  his  father  asked  him  what 
was  the  subject  of  his  meditation :— "  A  greater 
work,"  he  replied,  "  than  your  lordship's  History 
of  the  Reformation."  "What  is  that,  Tom?" 
asked  the  father.  "  My  own  reformation,  my 
lord."  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  for  several  years  his 
majesty's  consul  at  Lisbon  ;  and  in  1741  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  He  also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
lie  died  January  5,  1753.  He  was  introduced  by 
Pojm;  into  the  Dunciad ;  and  some  poems  of  his 
were  published  in  1777. 

Sir  Thomas  Burnet's  works  are : 

A  Utter  to  the  People,  to  be  left  for  them  at  the  Booksel- 
lers, with  a  word  or  two  of  the  Barid-Iiox  Hot. 

Our  Ancestors  as  wise  as  we,  or  Ancient  Precedent*  for 
Modem  Facta,  in  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  a  Noble  I/ird. 

The  History  of  Ingratitude,  or  a  Second  Part  of  Ancient 
Precedents  for  Modern  Facts. 

Truth,  if  ynn  can  find  it ;  or  a  Character  of  the  present 
Ministry  and  Parliament. 

A  certain  Information  of  a  certain  Discourse  that  happened 
at  a  certain  Gentleman's  House,  in  a  certain  Country,  written 
by  a  certain  Person  then  present,  to  a  certain  Friend  now  at 
London,  from  whence  you  may  collect  the  great  certainty  of 
the  Account 


is  truly  James  the  Third:  Uie  whole  of  I 
1712-18,  anon. 

The  Necessity  of  Impeaching  the  late  Ministry,  in  a  I 
to  the  Earl  of  Halifax.    Lond.  1715,  8vo. 

A  Travestie  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  nnder  t  he  title 
of  Homerides,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ducket  1715. 

The  First  Volume  of  bis  Father's  History  of  his  own  Time, 
with  Explanatory  Note*.  1728. 

Some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  preceding.  1732. 

The  Second  Volume  of  hi*  Father'*  History,  to  which  ha 
added,  A  Life  of  that  eminent  Prelate.  1734. 

Verses  written  on  several  occasions,  between  the  yean 
1712-21.    Lond.  1777,  4to. 

BURNET,  Thomas  (Sin),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Burnet,  practised  at  Edinburgh, 
and  had  the  degree  of  M.D.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  him.  On  the  title-pages  of  his  books 
he  styled  himself  'Medicus  Regius,  et  Collegii 
Regii  Medicorum  Edinburgensis  Socitts.'  He  was 
a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  and  joined  with 
him  in  a  formal  declaration  against  some  oppres- 
sive and  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  in  relation  to  the 
summary  suspension  of  some  of  the  members, 
which  declaration  is  dated  20th  November  1699. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  nuknown.  He  left  two 
very  useful  works,  the  titles  of  which  are : 

Thesaurus  Medicine?  Practice  pncstantUsimorum  observa- 
tionibus  collectua.  Lond.  1073,  4to.  A  collection  from  the 
best  practical  writers,  and  treating  of  410  diseases,  with  their 
causes,  signs,  and  methods  of  care.  In  the  end  he  gives 
some  account  of  Ruminating  Man.  Of  this  work  twelve  edi- 
tions are  enumerated  by  Hallcr,  the  last  of  which,  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  author,  was  published  at  Geneva,  in  1608,  4to. 

llyjmcrate*  contractus,  in  quo  Hipocratis  omnia  in  brevein 
epitomen  reducta  debentur.  Edin.  8vo,  1685.  A  neat  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published  at  Loudon  in  1743. 

BURNET,  James,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a 
learned  and  ingenious  writer,  better  known  by  hit 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  son  of  James 
Burnet,  Esq.  of  Monboddo,  and  Elizabeth,  only 
sister  of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  Bart., 
was  bora  in  1714,  at  the  family  seat  in  Kincar- 
dineshire. He  was  educated  at  home,  under  Dr. 
Francis  Skene,  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  study  at  that  university,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  ancient 
literature,  the  study  of  which,  in  after  life,  became 
his  ruling  passion.  Being  designed  for  the  bar. 
according  to  the  custom  at  the  time  he  repaired  to 


Some  new  Proofs,  by  which  it  appear*,  that  the  Pretender  ;  Holland  to  study  the  civil  law,  ami  after  attending 
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for  three  years  the  lectures  in  the  university  of 
Groningcn,  bo  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  forenoon  of  September  7,  1736,  and 
that  night  was  an  involuntary  witness  of  the  fa- 
mous Porteous  Mob.  His  lodgings  were  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  near  the  Bowhead,  and  when  about 
to  retire  to  rest,  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  a 
noise  and  tumult  in  the  street.  In  place  of  going 
to  bed  he  slipped  to  the  door  half  undressed,  and 
with  his  nightcap  on  his  head.  He  speedily  got 
entangled  in  the  crowd,  and  was  hurried  along 
with  it  to  the  Grassmarket,  where  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Porteous  was  summarily  executed  by  the 
mob.  This  scene  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
his  mind  as  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  sleep  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  to  iuducc  him  to 
think  of  leaving  the  city  altogether.  Being  by 
some  one  who  knew  him  recognised  in  the  crowd, 
in  the  sort  of  disguise  which  his  half  dressed  con- 
dition seemed  to  indicate,  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  brought  into  trouble  for  his  unwilling  share 
in  the  transaction  of  that  memorable  night,  and 
was  only  saved  from  being  implicated  by  being 
able  to  prove  that  he  had  only  that  very  day  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh  from  pursuing  his  studies  on 
the  continent,  and  consequently  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter  till  borne  away  with  the  crowd,  as 
above  stated.  In  after  life  his  lordship  frequently 
related  this  incident,  and  described  with  much 
force  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  him  at  the 
time. 

He  passed  his  civil  law  examinations  upon  the 
12th  of  February  1737,  and,  being  found  duly  qua- 
lified, was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates.  His  practice  at  the  bar,  in  course  of 
time,  came  to  be  considerable,  but  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  first  brought  prominently  into  notice 
in  consequence  of  being  engaged  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause.  In  his 
client's  behalf  ho  went  thrice  to  France  to  assist 
in  leading  the  proof  taken  there.  In  1764  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  his  native  county,  Kincardine- 
shire, and  on  the  12th  February  1767,  ho  was, 
through  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Quecnsbcrry, 
then  lord-justice-general,  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  session,  as  successor  to  Lord  Milton, 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo. 
His  first  work  was  on  the  •  Origin  and  Progress  of 


Language,'  the  first  volumo  of  which  appeared  in 
1771,  the  second  in  1773,  and  the  third  in  1776. 
This  work  was  so  severely  criticised  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  and  Review,'  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  its  editor,  that  it  is  said  the  downfall  of 
that  publication,  from  the  general  offence  which 
the  article  gave,  was  the  consequence.  His  great- 
est work  he  styled  '  Ancient  Metaphysics,'  or  the 
Science  of  Universal*,  with  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing an  Examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy, also  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  published  in 
1778,  and  the  last  in  1799,  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death.  Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers.  He  carried  his  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  classical  literature  so  far  as  to  get  up 
suppers  in  imitation  of  the  ancients.  These  he 
called  his  learned  suppers.  He  gave  them  once 
a-week,  and  his  guests  generally  were  Drs.  Black, 
Hutton,  and  Hope,  and  Mr.  William  Smellie, 
printer,  including  occasionally  Mr.  Alexander  | 
Smellie,  his  son.  His  lordship  was  very  partial 
to  a  boiled  egg,  and  often  used  to  say,  "  Show  me 
any  of  your  French  cooks,  who  can  make  a  dish 
like  this." 

Lord  Monboddo's  writings  contain  many  acute 
and  interesting  observations,  but  they,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibit  some  peculiar  and  very  singu- 
lar opinions.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  exist- 
ence of  satyrs  and  mermaids,  and  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  the  1  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,' 
he  advanced  some  whimsical  theories,  relative  to 
a  supposed  affinity  between  the  human  race  and 
the  monkey  tribe,  particularly  that  the  former 
"were  originally  gifted  with  tails,"  an  assertion 
which  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  on 
the  first  publication  of  that  work.  It  was  in  allu- 
sion to  this  extraordinary  idea  that  Lord  Kames, 
to  whom  he  would  on  a  certain  occasion  have 
conceded  precedency,  declined  it,  saying,  "  By  no 
means,  my  lord,  you  must  walk  first  that  I  may 
sec  your  tail !"  His  patrimonial  estate  was  small, 
producing  only  during  his  life  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a-ycar,  yet  he  would  never  raise  his  rents, 
nor  dismiss  a  poor  tenant  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
an  increase  from  a  new  one.  It  was  his  boast  to 
have  his  lands  more  numerously  peopled  than  any 
estate  of  equal  size  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
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in  the  country,  during  the  vacation  of  the  court  of 
session,  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  plain  fanner,  and 
lived  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  with  his  tenantry, 
which  greatly  endeared  him  to  them.  His  private 
life  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  felicity 
and  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  virtues. 
Though  his  habits  were  rigidly  temperate,  he  took 
great  delight  in  the  convivial  society  of  his  friends. 
He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  merit,  and  amongst 
those  who  experienced  his  friendship  was  the  poet 
Burns.  An  annual  journey  to  London  became  a 
favourite  recreation  of  his  during  the  vacations  of 
the  court  of  session.  He  first  began  the  practice 
in  1780,  and  continued  it  for  many  years,  till  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  In  May 
1785,  during  one  of  these  visits  to  the  metropolis, 
he  was  present  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when 
an  alarm  was  raised  that  the  court  room  was  fall- 
ing, and  judges,  lawyers,  and  audience,  rushed 
simultaneously  towards  the  door.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  however,  being  short-sighted  and  rather 
deaf,  sat  still  unconcerned;  and  on  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  bestir  himself  to  avoid  being  buried 
in  the  ruins,  coolly  replied,  "  That  he  thought  it 
was  an  annual  ceremony,  with  which,  as  an  alien 
to  the  English  laws,  he  had  nothing  to  do."  He 
performed  all  his  journeys  between  Edinburgh  and 
London  on  horseback,  with  a  single  servant  at- 
tending him.  A  carnage,  a  vehicle  that  was  not 
in  common  use  among  the  ancients,  he  considered 
as  an  effeminate  conveyance;  to  be  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  instead  of  being  mounted  on  their 
backs,  seemed  in  his  eyes  to  be  a  ludicrous  degra- 
dation of  the  genuine  dignity  of  human  nature. 
On  his  return  from  his  last  visit,  he  became  very 
ill  on  the  road,  aud  unable  to  proceed,  when,  for- 
tunately, he  was  overtaken  by  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  travel  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stage  in  a  carriage.  Next  day, 
however,  he  resumed  his  journey  on  horseback, 
and  got  safe  to  Edinburgh,  though  he  was  obliged 
to  proceed  somewhat  slowly.  While  in  IvOiidou 
he  ofien  went  to  court,  and  the  king  is  said  to 
have  taken  pleasure  in  his  conversation.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  May  26,  1799,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86. 

The  following  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Mouboddo 
by  Kay : 


In  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  Lord  Monboddo 
was  a  man  of  real  learning  and  ability,  an  acute 
lawyer,  and  an  upright  judge.  He  did  not  gener- 
ally assent  to  the  decisions  of  his  colleagues.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  often  in  the  minority,  and 
not  unfrcquently  stood  alone,  and  more  than  once 
had  the  gratification  of  having  his  decision  con- 
firmed in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  it  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  brethren. 
Eveii  in  his  official  capacity  many  peculiarities 
marked  his  lordship's  conduct.  Amongst  these 
was  his  never  sitting  ou  the  bench  with  the  othei 
judges,  but  underneath  with  the  clerks ;  but  though 
this  practice  was  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  lordships  having  on  one  oc- 
casion decerned  against  him,  in  a  case  when  he 
was  pursuer  for  the  value  of  a  horse,  and  in  which 
he  pleaded  his  own  cause  at  the  bar,  the  deafness 
under  which  he  laboured  affords  a  much  more 
satisfactory  reason.  The  first  time  he  sat  there 
was  upon  occasion  of  the  decision  of  the  Douglas 
cause,  when  having  been  originally,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  leading  counsel  on  behalf  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Lord)  Douglas,  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  giving 
his  opinion  from  the  bench,  and  preferred  deliver- 
ing it  at  the  clerk's  table.    His  speech  in  favour  of 
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the  paternity  is  admitted  to  have  beeu  the  moat 
able  one  on  that  Bide  of  the  question.  His  char- 
acter U  thus  summed  up  in  the  first  four  lines  of 
an  epitaph  written  on  him  by  the  unfortunate 
James  Tytler,  who  had  experienced  his  benevo- 
lence: 


"  If  wisdom,  learning,  worth  | 
Weep  o'er  the  dust  of  great  Monboddo  here ; 
A  judge  upright,  to  merer  still  inclined, 
A  gen'mm  friend,  a  father  fond  and  kind." 

He  married,  about  1760,  the  beautiful  Miss  Far- 
quharson,  a  relative  of  Marshal  Keith,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  His  wife  died 
iu  childbed ;  his  son  died  young,  and  his  second 
daughter  was  cut  off  by  consumption  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five.  Her  beauty  was  thus,  in  hb 
'  Address  to  Edinburgh,'  celebrated  by  Burns : 

"  Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walk*  adorn ! 
Gay  as  the  gilded  rammer  sky, 
Sweet  a*  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 
Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy  .' 

Fair  Burnet  strike*  th'  adoring  eye, 
Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine  , 

I  see  the  Sire  of  love  on  high, 
And  own  his  work  indeed  divine." 

And  her  early  death  was  most  touchingly  comme- 
morated by  him,  in  his  '  Elegy  on  the  late  Miss 
Burnet  of  Monboddo,'  of  which  the  following  are 
the  commencing  verses : 

"  life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  the  accomplish'd  Burnet  low. 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  1  forget  ? 
In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 
In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shown. 
As  by  his  noblest  work  the  Godhead  beat  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chaunt  your  idle  loves, 

Ye  cease  to  charra-Klixa  is  no  more!  " 


Burns  was  a  frequent  guest  at  13  John  Street, 
Lord  Monboddo's  town  residence,  during  the  po- 
et's stay  in  Edinburgh  in  1788.  His  lordship's 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  late  Kirk  pa- 


trick  Williamson,  Esq.,  formerly  hb  clerk,  after- 
wards keeper  of  the  Outer  House  rolls. — Scoti 
Magazine  for  1797. — Tytler' $  Life  of  Lord  Kaime*. 
— Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits. 

BURNET,  Jamks,  a  landscape  painter  of  great 
promise,  fourth  son  of  George  Burnet,  general  sur- 
veyor of  excise  in  Scotland,  and  Anne  Cruikshank, 
his  wife,  was  born  at  Musselburgh  iu  1788.  The 
family  belonged  originally  to  Aberdeen.  He  early 
displayed  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  with  lib  brother 
John,  who  is  acknowledged  the  first  modern  en- 
graver in  Europe,  received  instructions  in  tho  stu- 
dio of  Scott,  the  landscape  engraver.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Trustees'  academy,  under 
Graham,  aud  was  noticed  for  the  natural  truth 
and  beauty  of  his  delineations.  In  1810  he  ar- 
rived in  London.  "  He  had  sought,"  says  lib 
biographer,  Allan  Cunningham,  "  what  he  wanted 
in  the  academy,  but  found  it  not;  he  therefore 
determined,  like  Gainsborough,  to  make  nature 
hb  academy ;  and  with  a  pencil  and  sketch-book 
he  might  be  seen  wandering  about  the  fields  around 
London,  noting  down  scenes  which  caught  his 
fancy,  and  peopling  them  with  men  pursuing  their 
avocations,  and  with  cattle  of  all  colours,  and  in 
all  positions."  Hb  first  picture  was  1  Cattle  go- 
ing out  iu  the  Morning,'  which  was  soon  followed 
by  'Cattle  returning  Homo  in  a  shower.'  The 
latter  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  pastoral 
painter.  Ten  other  productions  of  hb  are  men- 
tioned with  great  prabe,  mostly  cattle-pieces. 
Several  of  those  pictures  were  eagerly  sought 


after,  and  purchased  by  different 


at  high 


prices,  others  were  reserved  for  his  relations  and 
friends.  Tlib  promising  young  artist  resided  in 
hb  latter  days  ucar  Lee,  in  Kent,  the  beautiful 
churchyard  of  which  was  one  of  hb  favourite  re- 
sorts. He  died  of  consumption,  July  27,  1816, 
aged  28  years,  and  was  buried  at  Lcwbham.— 
Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Painters. 

BURNET,  John,  founder  of  the  literary  prizes 
at  Aberdeen,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1729.  Hb 
father  was  an  eminent  merchant  there,  and  he 
himself,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  in  the 
year  1750  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  general  merchant.  His  parents  were  of  the 
episcopal  communion,  but  though  educated  in  that 
profession,  and  undoubtedly  a  man  of  piety  ami 
2l 
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virtue,  he  himself  never  attended  public  worship;  I 
his  religious  sentiments  not  being  in  unison  with 
those  of  any  Christian  church.    Having  acquired 
a  fortune  in  trade,  about  1773  be  and  one  of  his 
brother*,  who  had  then  returned  from  India,  dis- 
charged the  debts  of  their  father,  paying  on  his 
account  between  £7,000  and  £8,000.    He  was 
never  married,  and  died  November  9,  1784.  His 
small  landed  estate  of  Dens  in  Buchan,  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  inherited  by  his  brother,  and  afterwards 
by  his  nephew.    With  the  exception  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  of  some  moderate  legacies  and  annui- 
ties to  varions  relatives,  the  remainder  of  his  for- 
tune was  bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes.  A 
small  portion  he  directed  to  be  set  apart,  annually, 
and  allowed  to  accumulate,  first,  for  two  prises  on 
subjects  prescribed  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  Aberdeen.   This  accumulated  fund 
is  for  ever  to  be  applied  to  its  objects  at  the  end 
of  every  fortieth  year.   The  accumulation  of  the 
first  25  years,  if  not  less  than  £1,600,  was  to  be 
given  thus:  £1,200  for  the  best  essay,  and  £400 
for  the  next  in  merit,  on  41  the  evidence  that  there 
is  a  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom 
everything  exists ;  and  particularly  to  obviate  dif- 
ficulties regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity ;  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  consider- 
ations independent  of  written  revelation,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  from  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  and  from  the  whole  to  point  out  the  infer- 
ences most  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind."  The 
premiums  were  to  be  awarded  by  three  judges, 
chosen  by  the  principals  and  professors  of  King's 
and  Marischal  colleges,  the  established  clergy  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  trustees  of  the  testator.  These 
prizes  were  first  announced  to  the  public  in  1807, 
and  repeated  notices  were  given  in  the  newspapers 
of  their  amount,  and  the  subject  and  conditions  of 
the  essays,  one  of  which  was  that  they  were  to  be 
given  in  on  1st  January  1814.    Ou  that  occasion 
the  judges  awarded  the  prizes  in  favour  of  the 
treatises  of  William  Uurencc  Brown,  D.D.,  then 
principal  of  Marischal  college,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Bird  Sumner,  of  Eton  college,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  have  both  been  pub- 
lished. 

BURNETT,  John,  author  of  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  various  branches  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 


I  Scotland,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1764.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Burnett,  procurator-at- 
law  in  that  city,  and,  having  been  educated  for 
the  bar,  was  admitted  advocate  December  10, 
1786.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  advocate-depute ; 
and,  in  October  1803,  on  the  resignation  of  Law 
of  Elviug-t  i  was  created  sheriff  of  Haddington- 
shire. In  April  1810,  on  the  death  of  the  learned 
R.  H.  Cay,  he  was  appointed  judge-admiral  of 
Scotland.  He  was  also  for  some  lime  standing 
counsel  for  his  native  city.  lie  died  December 
8,  1810,  while  engaged  printing  his  work  on  the 
Criminal  Law. 

I i  ".  -.  a  surname  rendered  for  ever  famous  b»  its  being 
that  of  die  national  poet  of  Scotland,  for  the  origin  of  which 
see  Bututea. 

BURNS,  Robert,  the  most  distinguished  ot 
the  poets  of  Scotland,  was  born  January  25,  1759, 
in  a  small  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ayr.  His  father,  William  Burncs,  a 
man  of  superior  understanding  and  uncommon 
worth,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine;  and  owing  to  the  reduced  circum 
stances  of  his  family,  was  obliged  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  with  Robert  his  elder  brother,  to 
quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  pnsh  his  fortune 
in  some  other  part  of  Scotland.  *'  On  the  top  of 
a  hill,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
native  hamlet,  the  two  youthful  adventurers  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  in  an  agony  of  mind  which 
the  uncertainty  of  their  future  destiny  could  not 
fail  to  produce."  On  leaving  Kincardineshire, 
William  Burnes  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city  was  employed  as  a  gar- 
dener for  several  years.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Ayrshire,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
capacity  by  the  laird  of  Fairly.  In  the  service  of 
this  gentleinau  he  continued  for  two  years,  and 
was  next  employed  by  Mr.  Crawford  of  Doonside 
From  Dr.  Campbell,  a  physician  in  Ayr,  he  after- 
wards took  a  perpetual  lease  of  seven  acres  of 
land,  with  the  intention  of  converting  the  ground 
into  a  public  garden  and  nursery.  Here  he  erect- 
ed with  his  own  bands  that  little  clay-built  cot- 
tage in  which  his  poet-son  was  born,  and  to  which, 
in  after  times,  crowds  of  enthusiastic  "pilgrims 
from  many  lands"  were  to  repair  to  do  homage  to 
'  the  genius  of  Scotland's  bard. 
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In  December  1757  William  Burncs  marrii'd  Ag-  {  being  one  of  fivo  candidates,  was  appointed  master 
nes  Brown,  who  bore  him  six  children,  and  of  of  the  English  school  at  Ayr,  and  during  the  fol- 
these  the  poet  was  the  eldest.    Before  he  had  re-  lowing  year  Bnrns  weut  to  board  and  lodge  at  his 

house,  for  farther  instruction  in  the  principles  of 


duccd  his  ground  to  a  proper  state  of  cultivation, 
he  was  engaged  as  overseer  and  gardener  to  Mr. 


grammar.  In  ten  days  after  he  was  called  home, 
Ferguson,  a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  the  to  assist  his  father  with  the  harvest.  In  a  short 
estate  of  Doonholm,  and  in  consequence  he  seems  time,  however,  he  returned  to  Ayr,  where  he  rc- 


to  have  abandoned  his  project  of  commencing  as  a 


In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  which  time  he 
could  read  tolerably  well,  Robert  was  sent,  with 
his  younger  brother  Gilbert,  to  a  private  school  at 
Alloway  Mill,  about  a  mile  distant  from  his  fa- 
ther's house.  His  first  teacher's  name  was  Camp- 
bell, bnt  that  gentleman,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  having  been  appointed  master  of  the 
workhouse  at  Ayr,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Murdoch  was  engaged  by  the  poet's  father 
and  some  other  cottagers,  to  snpply  his  place,  board- 
ing with  each  family  in  turn.  By  Mr.  Murdoch, 
who  afterward*  wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  instructed  in  English 
grammar.  Before  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  pro- 
pensity for  reading  was  so  ardent  that  he  perused 
with  enthusiasm  every  book  that  came  In  his  way. 
His  taste  for  poetry  and  romantic  fiction  was  first 
inspired,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  by  the  chimney- 
corner  tales  of  an  old  woman  in  his  father's  family, 
remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  super- 
stition, whose  memory  was  plentifully  stored  with 
stories  of  the  marvcllons.  "  She  had,  I  suppose," 
says  Burns,  writing  in  1787,  uthe  largest  collec- 
tion in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning 
devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
spnnkics,  kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths, 
apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted  towers, 
dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the 
latent  seeds  of  poetry ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect 
on  my  imagination  that,  to  this  hour,  in  my  noc- 
turnal rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
In  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody  can  bo 
more  sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it 
often  takes  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  shake  off 
these  idle  terrors." 

When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  improve 
his  writing,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  parish 
school  of  Dalrymple,  week  about  with  his  brother, 
during  a  summer  quarter.  In  1772,  Mr.  Murdoch, 


maincd  only  another  fortnight,  but  during  that 
period  he  commenced  learning  the  French  lan- 
guage, under  Mr.  Murdoch.  On  his  return  home, 
he  continued  the  study  of  it,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  and  made  himself  so  proficient  in  it,  that 
he  could  read  and  understand  any  French  author 
in  prose.  His  fondness  for  French  phrases  was 
shown  by  his  frequently  using  them  in  his  letters 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  next  began  the  La- 
tin with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robertson,  school- 
master at  Ayr,  and  attempted  it  at  home  without 
the  aid  of  a  master,  but  found  it  so  difficult  to  ac- 
quire that  he  soon  abandoned  it.  He  subsequently 
spent  a  summer  quarter  at  the  parish  school  o 
Kirkoswald,  where  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
in  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  &c,  and  this, 
with  the  brief  interval  that  he  spent  at  Dalrymple, 
was  all  the  school  education  he  ever  received.  In 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore  he  expresses  himself  as  hav- 
ing, by  reading,  about  this  period  of  his  youth,  the 
lives  of  Hannibal  and  of  Wallace,  been  excited  to- 
wards a  military  life  by  the  former,  and  been  filled 
with  strong  patriotic  emotions  by  the  latter.  At  an 
early  period  he  met  with  the  works  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, and  tho  poems  of  Robert  Fergusson,  written 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  tended  to 
give  his  genius  a  bias  towards  poetry,  in  which  he 
soon  surpassed  them  both. 

But  in  knowledge  of  a  different  sort,  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  he  soon  became  consider- 
ably initiated.  At  Kirkoswald,  a  village  on  the 
Carrick  shore,  he  obtained,  by  intercourse  with 
parties  following  a  contraband  trade,  an  insight 
into  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  learned 
but  too  well  to  imitate  and  adopt  them,  and  what 
is  worse  to  take  pride  in  them.  He  formed  an 
attachment  with  a  young  girl  of  tho  village,  of 
which  he  speaks  as  having  greatly  agitated  him  at 
the  time,  but  of  which  no  permanent  result  appear? 
afterwards.  "  I  returned  home  from  Kirkoswald," 
says  he,  "  very  considerably  improved.    My  read- 
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inj,'  was  enlarged  with  the  very  important  addition 
of  Thomson's  and  Shenstouc's  works.  1  had  seen 
human  nature  in  a  new  phasis,  and  I  engaged 
several  of  my  schoolfellows  to  keep  up  a  literary 
correspondence  with  me.  This  improved  me  in 
composition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  let- 
ters by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I 
pored  over  them  most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of 
any  of  my  own  letters  that  pleased  DM,  and  a 
comparison  between  them  and  the  composition  of 
most  of  my  correspondents  flattered  my  vanity. 
I  carried  this  whim  so  far  that,  though  I  had  not 
three  farthings'  worth  of  business  in  the  world, 
yet  almost  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters 
as  if  I  had  been  a  broad  plodding  son  of  the  day- 
book and  ledger." 

In  the  year  1766  his  father  obtained  from  Mr. 
Ferguson  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant, 
in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  that  gentleman  advancing 
him  at  the  same  time  one  hundred  pounds  to  stock 
it  with.  Here,  after  the  day's  labour  was  over, 
ho  instructed  the  family  himself  in  arithmetic  and 
the  principles  of  religion.  At  this  place  he  conti- 
nued to  struggle  for  the  support  of  his  family  for 
the  space  of  eleven  years.  The  soil  of  the  farm 
was  extremely  barren,  and  this,  with  the  loss  of 
cattle  and  other  accidents,  involved  them  in  great 
poverty.  The  whole  family  were  in  consequence 
obliged  to  toil  early  and  late ;  and  Robert,  the 
eldest,  thrashed  in  the  barn  at  thirteen  years  of 
nge,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  labourer  on 
the  farm.  "This  kind  of  life,"  he  says,  "the 
cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing 
moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my  sixteenth 
year,  a  little  before  which  period  I  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme.  You  know  our  country  custom 
of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners 
in  the  labours  of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn, 
my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year 
younger  than  myself.  I  did  not  know,"  he  adds 
afterwards,  in  language  which  portrays  a  juvenile 
passion  so  truly  that  it  may  serve  for  all  emotions 
of  a  like  nature  in  every  human  being, — 41 1  did 
not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her.  when  returning  in  the  evening 
from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made 
my  heartstrings  thrill  like  an  .Eolian  harp ;  and, 
particularly,  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious 


rat  an,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little 
hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings  and  this- 
tles. Among  her  other  love-inspiring  qualities, 
she  sung  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  favourite  reel  to 
which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in 
rhyme."  A  Miss  E.,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  devoted,  escaped  immortality  by 
jilting  him.  Her  very  name  is  unknown ;  but  he 
seems  pretty  soon  to  have  got  over  the  mortifica- 
tion to  his  feelings  caused  by  this  event.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  most  fervent  attachment,  however,  was 
Mary  Campbell,  a  simple  Highland  girl,  who  was 
dairymaid  at  Colonel  Montgomery's  house  of  Coils 
field.  He  intended  to  marry  her,  but  she  died  at 
Greenock,  on  her  return  from  a  visit  to  her  rela- 
tions in  Argyllshire.  Their  last  parting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr  is  described  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  his  poeui,  beginuing — 


The  address  'To  Mary  in  Heaven,'  written  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death,  ia  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  poems.  In  1777  his  father  re- 
moved to  Loch  lea,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Tar- 
bolton,  where  Burns  continued  from  his  17th  to 
his  24th  year. 

In  the  year  1780  he  formed  a  kind  of  literary 
institution,  called  the  Bachelor's  Club,  in  a  small 
public  house  in  the  village  of  Tarbolton,  consisting 
of  himself,  his  brother  Gilbert,  and  other  young 
men  of  the  same  condition  of  life,  amongst  whom 
David  Sillar,  who  himself  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  who  is  also 
known  from  two  poetical  epistles  addressed  to 
him  by  Burns,  was  afterwards  admitted.  The 
laws  and  regulations  were  furnished  by  Burns, 
and  the  last  one  in  particular,  drawn  up  by  him, 
shows  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  at  that  period. 
It  declares  that  every  member  11  must  be  a  pro- 
fessed lover  of  one  or  more  of  the  female  sex,"  and 
that  none  "  whose  only  will  is  to  heap  up  money  " 
can  be  admitted  into  membership.  This  club, 
being  soon  deprived  of  its  most  powerful  member, 
was  not  long  preserved  from  dissolution ;  but  he 
established  a  similar  institution  on  his  removal 
shortly  afterward  to  Mauchliue,  which  still  sub- 
sists, and  appeared  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
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first  or  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  works.  Before 
leaving  Tarbolton,  lie  had  become  a  free  mason 
and  attended  two  lodges. 

He  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  for  nometime 
held  a  small  portion  of  land  from  their  father,  on 
which  they  raised  flax;  in  disposing  of  which 
Burns  formed  the  idea  of  commencing  flax-dresser, 
and  in  1781  he  joined  a  person  in  the  town  of  Ir- 
vine, to  learn  the  trade.  About  six  months  there- 
after the  shop  accidentally  took  fire,  while  he  and 
some  of  his  companions  were  'giving  a  welcome 
carousal  to  the  new  year,1  when  the  whole  stock 
was  consumed,  and  ho  was  left  without  a  sixpence. 
Unfortunately  his  associates  at  Irvine  were  not  of 
a  character  calculated  to  increase  his  reverence  for 
virtue,  or  to  strengthen  in  his  mind  those  pious 
lessons  which  had  been  early  instilled  into  it  by 
his  parents.  Among  other  intimates  he  numbered 
a  young  sailor  of  a  manly  and  independent  spirit, 
but  whose  laxity  of  moral  principles  exerted  a 
very  deleterious  effect  upon  his  mind  and  conduct. 
"  I  had  pride  before,"  he  says,  "  bnt  ho  tanght  it 
to  flow  in  proper  channels.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all 
attention  to  learn.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself  where 
woman  was  the  presiding  star ;  bnt  he  spoke  of 
illicit  love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor,  which  hith- 
erto I  had  regarded  with  horror.  Here  his  friend- 
ship did  me  a  mischief,  and  the  conscqnencc  was, 
that  soon  after  I  resumed  the  plough,  I  wrote  the 
'Poet's  Welcome'"  —  that  is,  the  verses  entitled 
'Rob  the  Rhymer's  Welcome  to  his  Bastard 
Child.' 

Meantime,  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  be- 
tween his  father  and  his  landlord,  respecting  the 
conditions  of  the  lease  of  the  farm  of  Ixwhlea,  and 
the  dispute  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  whose  de- 
cisiou  involved  his  affairs  in  ruin,  and  he  died  soon 
afterwards  on  the  13th  February,  1784. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  family,  the  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  Gilbert,  now  took  the  farm  of  Moss- 
giel, near  Mauchline,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Loudon,  on  a  sublease  from  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton, 
writer  in  that  town.  This  farm  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  acres,  and  was  rented  at 
ninety  pounds  a-year.  Each  member  of  the 
family  gave  his  assistance  towards  the  stocking 


and  management  of  the  farm,  and  was  allowed  a 
proportion  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  stipulated 
wages.  Robert's  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of 
seven  pounds,  and  such  was  his  frugality  at  this 
period,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
brother  Gilbert,  his  expenditure  never,  during  the 
four  years  of  their  residence  at  Mossgiel,  was  al- 
lowed to  exceed  his  income.  '*  The  fonr  years," 
says  Mr.  Lockliart,  in  his  Life  of  the  poet,  "  dur- 
ing which  Burns  resided  on  this  cold  and  ungrate- 
ful farm  of  Mossgiel,  were  the  most  important  of 
his  life.  It  was  then  that  his  genius  developed  its 
highest  energies;  on  the  works  produced  in  these 
years  his  fame  was  first  established,  and  must  ever 
continue  mainly  to  rest;  it  was  then  also  that  his 
personal  character  came  out  in  all  its  brightest 
lights,  and  in  all  but  its  darkest  shadows;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  i 
history  of  the  man  may  be  traced,  step  by  step,  in 
his  own  immortal  writings.  Burns  now  began  to 
know  that  nature  had  mennt  him  for  a  poet;  and 

diligently,  though  as  vet  in  secret,  he  laboured  in  ( 

I 

what  he  felt  to  be  his  destined  vocation.  Gilbert 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  his  chief,  often  in- 
deed his  only  confidant;  and  nny thing  more  inter- 
esting and  delightful  than  this  excellent  man's 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poems  included 
in  the  first  of  his  brother's  publications  were  com- 
posed, is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
literary  history." 

While  at  Mossgiel  he  became  acquainted  with 
Jean  Armonr,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  a 
master-mason  in  the  village  of  Mauchline,  and  his 
first  meeting  with  her  was  characteristic.  Bums 
was  shooting  by  the  river  side,  and  Miss  Armonr, 
described  as  then  M  a  bonny  lively  lass  of  seven- 
teen, with  a  piercing  black  eye.  a  jimp  waist,  and 
a  foot  and  ankle  cast  in  the  most  peifect  mould," 
was  washing  clothes  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  and 
lilting  n  Scottish  song.  The  poet's  dog  ran  over 
the  clothes  in  the  green,  and  the  laughing  damsel 
threw  a  stone  at  him.  '  If  you  liked  me  you  would 
like  my  dog,'  said  Burns: — and  from  this  simple 
introduction  an  intimacy  took  place  which  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  future  happiness  of  both. 
Bums  at  this  time  is  represented  to  have  been  "  a 
tall,  coarse-featured  young  man,  with  a  flashing 
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eye,  and  great  colloquial  powers,  frank  and  ati'able,   same  time  for  his  voyage  to  Jamaica,  a  voyage 


and  a  heart  extremely  susceptible  to  tender  emo- 
tions."  Such  a  youth  was  a  dangerous  lover  for 
a  simple  country  maiden  like  Jean  Armour,  and 
she  soon  found  herself  in  a  state  which  could  no 
longer  be  coucealed.  At  this  time  the  circnm- 
stanccs  of  the  poet  were  not  in  a  condition  to  per- 
mit of  his  marrying.  The  farming  speculation  in 
which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged 
had  utterly  failed,  and  he  had  resigned  his  share 
in  the  lease,  which  he  tells  us  was  only  nominally 
his.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  afford  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  to  Miss  Armour,  and 
agreed  to  make  a  legal  declaration  of  their  having 
been  privately  married,  and  afterwards  embark  for 
the  West  Indies  to  push  his  fortune.  But  to  this, 
her  father,  with  whom  she  was  a  great  favourite, 
would  not  agree.  He  had  not  previously  suspected 
her  real  situation,  but  on  being  informed  of  their 
marriage,  his  distress  was  so  great  that  he  fainted. 
He  desired  his  daughter  to  cancel  the  marriage- 
lines  with  which  Burns  had  presented  her,  and  in 
the  anguish  of  her  heart  she  obeyed.  Burns,  on 
his  part,  "offered,"  says  his  brother  Gilbert,  "to 
stay  at  home  and  provide  for  his  wife  and  family 
by  his  daily  labours.  Even  this  ofTer  they  did  not 
approve  of ;  for  humble  as  Miss  Armour's  station 
was,  and  great  though  her  imprudence  had  been, 
she  still,  in  the  eyes  of  her  partial  parents,  might 
look  to  a  better  connexion  than  that  with  my 
friendless  and  unhappy  brother,  at  that  time  with- 
out house  or  biding-placc."  In  the  distraction  of 
his  mind,  he  wished  to  leave  the  country  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  accordingly  he  entered  iuto  an 
agreement  with  a  Dr.  Douglas,  to  go  out  to  Ja- 
maica as  an  assistant  overseer,  clerk,  or  book- 
keeper on  his  estate.  He  had  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  vessel  in  which  Dr.  Douglas  was  to  pro- 
cure a  passage  for  him  was  not  expected  to  sail 
for  some  time.  To  procure  a  little  money  to  assist 
him  before  leaving  his  native  land,  he  was  advised 
by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  to  publish  his  poems  by 
subscription.  This  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate — the 
turning-point  in  his  history.  The  suggestion  was 
immediately  acted  upon.  Subscription-bills  were 
issued,  and  the  printing  of  his  poems  commenced 
at  Kilmarnock,  Ids  preparations  going  on  at  the 


which  was  never  to  take  place.  "  I  weighed  my 
productions,"  says  Burns,  "  as  impartially  as  was 
in  my  power.  I  was  pretty  confident  my  poems 
would  meet  with  some  applause :  but  at  the  worst, 
the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would  deafen  the  voice  of 
censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West  Indian  scenes 
make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw  off  six  hundred 
copies,  of  which  I  had  got  subscriptions  for 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  My  vanity  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from 
the  public ;  and  besides  I  pocketed,  all  expenses 
deducted,  nearly  twenty  ponnds.  This  sum  came 
very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting 
myself,  for  want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage. 
As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price 
of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage 
passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the 
Clyde."  He  describes  himself  as  skulking  at  this 
time  from  covert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of 
a  jail,  as  Jean  Armour  having  become  the  mother 
of  twins,  her  father  had  sent  the  sheriff  officers  to 
apprehend  him  and  force  him  to  find  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  twin  children,  and  the 
parish  officers  were  also  after  him  on  the  same 
grounds,  so  that  he  was  literally  huuted  like  a 
partridge  on  the  mountains.  But  the  day-dawn 
was  at  hand  which  was  to  scatter  the  clouds 
around  his  path,  and  light  him  on  his  onward  way 
to  immortality. 

His  volume  of  poems  was  published  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  1786,  under  the  title  of  'Poems  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,'  and  immediately  took  hold 
of  the  national  mind.  "  No  sooner  had  the  vol- 
ume appeared,"  says  the  Kttrick  Shepherd,  iu  his 
characteristic  memoir  of  Burns,  "than  old  and 
young,  grave  and  gay,  high  and  low,  learned  and 
ignorant,  were  alike  delighted,  agitated,  and  trans- 
ported. Shepherds,  ploughboys,  and  maid-ser- 
vants cheerfully  gave  tho  last  savings  of  their 
penny  fee,  to  purchase  the  works  of  Robert  Bums, 
and  many  protested  that  they  would  have  given 
the  same  sum  to  have  seen  the  man  who  made 
them  laugh,  cry,  or  feel  with  regard  to  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  as  he  listed."  The 
first  impression  being  speedily  disposed  of,  his 
friends  advised  him  to  print  a  second,  but  his 
printer  at  Kilmarnock  declined  to  risk  another 
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edition,  unless  the  poet  advanced  the  price  of  the 
paper,  which  he  was  altogether  nuable  to  do.  In 
this  emergency,  Mr.  Ballantyue,  provost  of  Ayr, 
generously  offered  to  advanco  the  requisite  sum, 
but  ere  this,  Burns,  harassed  and  impatient  to  be 
gone,  had  bidden  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  sent 
off  his  chest  by  night,  for  fear  of  its  being  arrested, 
to  Greenock,  intending  himself  to  follow  in  a  few 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Jamaica. 
He  had  also  composed  the  last  song  he  thought 
he  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  'The  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast,'  when  his  course  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  a  bright  but  all  too  brief  gleam 
of  prosperity  shone  out  dazzlingly  on  the  head 
and  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Burns.  Before  leav- 
ing Scotland,  as  he  thought,  for  ever,  he  sent  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  including  several  that  were 
not  published  till  many  years  afterwards,  to  Mrs. 
General  Stewart  of  Stair,  from  the  possession  of 
whose  grandson  they  passed  into  a  private  hand, 
and  were  made  known  to  the  pubUc  in  1852. 
The  collection  is  curious  as  showing  how  much 
the  pieces  were  afterwards  improved  by  re- 
vision. 

A  friend  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  secretly 
exerting  himself  on  his  behalf,  and  at  the  twelfth 
hour,  ere  its  shadow  had  for  ever  passed  from  the 
dial,  his  exertions  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lanrie,  minister  of  Ixmdon,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  Burns,  had  sent  a  copy  of 
his  poems  to  Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  the 
amiable  blind  poet  and  divine,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  visit  to  Scotland,  eleven  years  before, 
had  "beheld  with  reverence."  That  gentleman, 
in  acknowledging  the  volume,  highly  commended 
the  poems,  and  concluded  his  letter  with  these 
words : — "  It  has  been  told  me  by  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  showed  the  performances,  and  who  sought 
a  copy  with  diligence  and  ardour,  that  the  whole 
impression  is  already  exhausted.  It  were  there- 
fore much  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
man,  that  a  second  edition,  more  numerous  than 
the  former,  could  immediately  be  printed,  as  it 
appears  certain  that  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  author's  friends  might  give  it  a  more 
universal  circulation  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  published  within  my  memory." 
On  receiving  Dr.  Blacklock's  letter,  Dr.  Laurie 


!  immediately  scut  it  off  by  express  to  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton, who  himself  rode  after  the  bard,  and  deliv- 
ered it  into  his  hand.  Burns  immediately  set  out 
for  Edinburgh,  where  ho  arrived  in  November 
1786. 

Some  of  his  biographers,  and  amongst  others 
Dr.  li  ving  and  Professor  Wilson,  the  latter  in  his 
admirable  vindication  of  the  poet,  have  stated  that 
his  first  jouruey  to  Edinburgh  was  performed  on 
foot.  But  this  is  not  correct,  as  appears  by  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Times,  to  the  professor,  dated  March 
8,  1841.  The  father  of  that  gentleman,  a  farmer 
in  Covington  Mains,  and  a  subscriber  for  twenty 
copies  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  poems,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  poet,  and  it  was  arranged, 
he  says,  "  that  Burns  should,  on  his  journey  to 
Edinburgh,  make  the  farm-house  at  Covington 
Mains  his  resting-place  for  the  first  night.  All  the 
farmers  in  the  parish  had  read  with  delight  the 
poet's  then  published  works,  and  were  anxious  to 
see  him.  They  were  all  asked  to  meet  him  at  a 
late  dinner,  and  the  signal  of  his  arrival  was  to  be 
a  white  sheet  attached  to  a  pitch-fork,  and  put  on 
the  top  of  a  corn-stack  in  the  barn -yard.  The 
parish  is  a  beautiful  amphitheatre,  with  the  Clyde 
winding  through  it,  with  Wellbrae  Hill  to  the 
west,  Tin  to  and  the  Culter  Fells  to  the  south,  and 
the  pretty,  green,  couical  hill,  Quothquau  Law,  to 
the  east.  My  father's  stack-yard,  lying  in  the 
centre,  was  seen  from  every  farm-house  in  the 
parish.  At  length,  Burns  arrived,  mounted  on  a 
4  pownie,'  borrowed  of  Mr.  Dalrymplc,  near  Ayr. 
Instantly  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  as  in- 
stantly were  seen  the  farmers  issuing  from  their 
houses  and  converging  to  the  point  of  meeting. 
A  glorious  evening,  or  rather  night  which  bor- 
rowed something  from  the  morning,  followed,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  poet  confirmed  and  in- 
creased the  admiration  created  by  his  writings. 
On  the  following  morning  he  breakfasted  with  a 
large  party  at  the  next  farm-house,  tenanted  by 
James  Stodart,  brother  to  the  Stodarts,  the  piano- 
forte-makers of  London ;  took  lunch,  also  with  a 
large  party,  at  the  Bank,  in  the  parish  of  Cam- 
wath,  with  John  Stodart,  my  mother's  father, 
brother  to  the  late  Robert  Stodart,  of  Queen 
Street,  in  your  ancient  and  magnificent  town: 
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and  rode  into  Edinburgh  tbat  evening  on  the 
'  powuie,'  which  he  returned  to  the  owner  in  a  frw 
days  afterwards  by  John  Sampson,  the  brother  of 
the  immortalized  'Tain.'  Mr.  Sampson  took  with 
him  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reid,  in  which  the  poet  ex- 
pressed the  great  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in 
meeting  his  friends  at  Covington. 

"  My  father  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  to  draw 
forth  all  the  higher  powers  of  Burns'  mind.  Ho 
combined  physical  with  mental  strength  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree;  had  a  great  deal  of  practical 
knowledge ;  had  read  and  thought  much ;  had  a 
high  relish  for  manly  poetry  ;  much  benevolence ; 
much  indignation  at  oppression,  which  nobody 
dared  to  exercise  within  his  reach ;  and  no  mean 
conversational  powers.  Snch  was  the  person  to 
appreciate  Burns,  ay,  and  to  reverence  the  man 
who  penned  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night ;'  and. 
accordingly,  though  a  strictly  religious  and  moral 
man  himself,  he  always  maintained  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poet  greatly  predominated  over  his 
faults.  I  once  heard  him  exclaim,  with  hot  wrath, 
when  somebody  was  quoting  from  an  apologist, 
'  What  1  do  they  apologise  for  him !  One  half  of 
his  good,  and  all  his  bad,  divided  amang  a  score 
o'  them,  would  make  them  a'  better  men.' 

"When  a  lad  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1809,  I 
resided  for  a  short  time  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  hospi- 
table house  of  my  father's  friend,  Reid,  and  sur- 
veyed, with  a  strange  interest,  such  visitors  as 
had  known  Burns.  I  soon  learned  how  to  antici- 
pate their  representations  of  his  character.  The 
i  men  of  strong  minds  and  strong  feelings  were  in- 
variable in  their  expressions  of  admiration ;  but 
the  prosy,  consequential  bodies  all  disliked  him  as 
exceedingly  dictatorial." 

His  name  had  reached  Edinburgh  before  him, 
and  he  was  now  caressed  by  all  ranks.  In  the 
ninety-seventh  number  of  the  '  Lounger,'  a  weekly 
periodical  then  published  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Mackenzie  inserted  'An  account  of  Robert 
Burns,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  with  extracts 
from  his  poems,'  which  tended  still  farther  to  ex- 
tend his  fame.  In  Ayrshire  he  had  known  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  dined  with 
him  at  his  seat  of  Catrine,  and  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Dalzcll  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  earl  of 


Glencairn,  of  whose  generous  friendship  he  always 
spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms.  From  Dr.  Laurie 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Blacklock, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  visi* 
Edinburgh.  By  the  exertions  of  such  influential 
friends  as  these,  he  was  speedily  introduced  into 
the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  he  did  no  discredit,  but  the  contrary,  to 
the  society,  in  every  way  so  new  to  him,  among 
which  he  was  now,  by  a  turn  of  fortuue's  wheel,  so 
unexpectedly  placed.  But  yesterday  he  was  a 
homeless,  skulking  fugitive,  without  a  friend  to 
become  security  for  him  to  the  law,  and  cared  for 
by  nobody  except  the  sheriff  and  parish  officers 
who  were  in  search  of  him.  To-day,  he  had 
u  troops  of  friends,"  and  was  "  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,"  "  the  observed  of  all  observers."  His  de- 
portment, in  whatever  company  he  happened  to 
find  himself,  was  manly  and  becoming.  His  un- 
failing good  sense  supplied  all  deficiencies  of  edu- 
cation, and  his  brilliant  conversational  powers 
seem  to  have  struck  every  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  with  as  much  admiration  as  his 
poetry.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn—the  last  who  possessed  the  title,  and  who 
thus  shed  a  parting  ray  of  light  upon  it  to  gild,  as 
it  were,  its  dying  honours, — Principal  Robertson, 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie, 
— all  illustrious  and  nnfading  names, — and  other 
persons  of  influence  and  standing,  a  new  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  April  1787.  Amid 
all  the  adulation  which  he  at  this  time  received, 
he  ever  maintained  his  native  simplicity  and  inde- 
pendence of  character.  By  the  earl  of  Glencairn 
he  was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Caledon- 
ian Hunt,  and  in  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  ho 
dedicated  to  them  the  second  edition  of  bis  poems, 
in  an  address  which  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  them.  On  this  his  first  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, it  appears  that  he  lodged  with  a  writer's 
apprentice  named  Richmond,  sharing  his  room 
and  bed,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Carfrae,  Baxter's 
close,  Lawnmarket,  at  eighteen  pence  a  week. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  as  already  stated, 
knew  him  in  Ayrshire,  before  the  first  fruits  of 
the  full  measure  of  his  fame  burst  upon  him,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Cnrric  of  Liverpool,  the  first  bio- 
grapher and  editor  of  Burns,  says  that  "  the  at- 
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tendons  he  received  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
from  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persous,  were 
such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own. 
I  cannot  say,"  he  continues,  "  that  I  could  per- 
ceive any  unfavourable  effect  which  they  left  on 
his  mind.  lie  retained  the  same  simplicity  of 
manners  and  appearance  which  had  struck  mc  so 
forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  country ;  nor 
did  he  seem  to  feel  any  additional  self-importance 
from  the  number  and  rank  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
His  dress  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  station,  plain 
and  unpretending,  with  a  sufficient  attention  to 
neatness.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  always  wore 
boots  (by  this  is  meant  top-boots,  for  in  those 
days  Wellingtons  and  Hessians,  the  latter  now 
extinct  in  Britain  at  least,  were  unknown);  and 


breeches." 

Being  now  enabled  to  see  a  little  more  of  his 
own  country,  than  his  limited  means  had  hitherto 
permitted  him  to  do,  he  resolved  upon  visiting  some 
of  the  pastoral  and  classic  districts  of  Scotland. 
Accordingly,  leaving '  the  gay  and  festive  scenes'  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  after  being  about 
six  months  in  that  city,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the 
south  of  Scotland,  accompanied  part  of  the  way,  by 
the  late  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet, 
one  of  the  young  men  of  literary  tastes  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  shortly  before.  They 
travelled  on  horseback.  During  this  excursion  he 
was  introduced  to  several  men  of  eminence  in 
their  station,  and  among  the  rest  to  Mr.  Brydone, 
the  traveller,  to  whom  ho  carried  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Somerville  of  Jedburgh,  the  historian,  whom 
he  describes  as  "a  man  and  a  gentleman,  but 
sadly  addicted  to  punning."  The  love  of  fun  is 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  at  a  certain  time 
of  life  is  innocent  and  natural ;  just  as  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  the  circus  performances,  a  clown, 
the  humblest  of  all  actors,  makes  his  appearance, 
with  his  commonplace  jokes  and  worn-out  witti- 
cisms; and  some  such  association  as  this  mnst 
have  been  at  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
celebrated  saying,  that  *  punning  is  the  lowest  of 
all  kinds  of  wit.'  At  Jedburgh,  Bums  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  an  empty 
honour,  but  the  only  one  which  corporations  have 


it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Since  the  passing  ot 
the  Burgh  Reform  Act  in  1832,  it  has  scarcely 
any  mcauing,  but  in  Bums'  time  it  had  immense 
significance. 

Having  crossed  the  border  into  Northumber- 
land, he  visited  Alnwick  castle ;  the  hermitage 
and  old  castle  of  Warksworth ;  Morpeth  and  New- 
castle. In  the  latter  town  he  spent  two  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  south-west  by  Hexham 
and  Wadrue,  to  Carlisle.  He  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  taking  Annan  in  his  way ;  and  thence 
through  Dumfries  and  Sanquhar  to  Mossgiel, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  June,  1787, 
after  an  absence  of  about  seven  busy  and  event- 
ful months.  He  remained  with  his  mother,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  a  few  days,  and,  proceed- 
ing again  to  Edinburgh,  immediately  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  the  Highlands.  Returning  to  Mossgiel, 
he  spent  the  month  of  July  in  the  society  of  his 
relatives.  In  August  he  again  visited  the  metro- 
polis, and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Adair,  afterwards 
Dr.  Adair  of  Hanwgate,  he  the  same  month  set 
out  on  another  short  excursion  to  Clackmannan- 
shire, returning  to  Edinburgh  by  Kinross,  Dun- 
fermline and  Queensferry.  When  they  reached 
Dunfermline,  Burns  hastened  to  the  churchyard 
to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  for  whose  memory  he  had  more  than  com- 
mon veneration.  "  He  knelt  and  kissed  the  stone," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  with  sacred  fervour,  and  heart- 
ily (jnaa  ut  mot  erat)  execrated  the  worse  than 
Gothic  neglect  of  the  first  of  Scottish  heroes." 
This  neglect  has  been  repaired.  When  the  uew 
parish  church  of  Dunfermline  was  erected  in  1818, 
it  was  made  to  enclose  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  who  had  been  interred  there,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  tomb  of  the  Bruce  was  opened.  The 
body  of  the  hero  was  found  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
The  lead  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped  up  was 
still  entire,  and  even  some  of  a  fine  linen  cloth, 
embroidered  with  gold,  which  had  formed  his 
shroud.  His  bones  having  been  placed  in  a  new 
leaden  coffin,  balf-an-inch  thick,  seven  feet  long, 
two  feet  five  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  in  depth, 
into  which  was  poured  melted  pitch  to  preserve 
them,  he  was  re-interred  with  much  state  and  so- 
lemnity, by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  many 
distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
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county  being  present.  The  pulpit  of  the  new 
church  now  marks  the  spot  where  all  that  remains 
on  earth  of  the  patriot-monarch  is  deposited.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  poet  again  set 
out  from  Edinburgh  on  a  more  extensive  tour  to 
the  Highlands,  accompauied  by  Mr.  Nicol,  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  High  School  of  that  city,  a  man 
of  congenial  sentiments,  and  the  4  Willie'  of 'We 
are  na  fou.1  At  Athole  house,  Bums  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  the  ducal  family.  Of  his 
behaviour  during  this  visit,  Professor  Walker, 
who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  duke's  family, 
gives  the  following  description.  "My  curiosity 
was  great,"  he  says,  "  to  see  how  he  would  con- 
duct himself  in  company  so  different  from  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to.  His  manner  was  un- 
embarrassed, plain,  and  firm.  He  appeared  to 
have  complete  reliance  on  bis  own  native  good 
sense  for  directing  his  behaviour.  He  seemed  at 
once  to  perceive  and  appreciate  what  was  dne  to 
the  company  and  to  himself,  and  never  forgot  a 
proper  respect  for  the  separate  species  of  dignity 
belonging  to  each.  He  did  not  arrogate  conver- 
sation, but,  when  let  into  it,  he  spoke  with  ease, 
propriety,  and  manliness.  He  tried  to  exert  his 
abilities,  because  he  knew  it  was  ability  alone  gave 
him  a  title  to  be  there.  The  duke's  fine  young 
family  attracted  much  of  his  admiration ;  he  drank 
their  healths  as  1  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses,' 
an  idea  which  was  much  applauded  by  the  com- 
pany." At  Athole-house  he  met  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  to  whom  he  was  af- 
terwards indebted  for  his  office  in  the  excise.  He 
afterwards  visited  the  duke  of  Gordon  at  Gordon 
castle,  from  w,l>ch  he  was  hurried  away  by  the 
petulance  and  false  pride  of  his  companion  Nicol, 
who  took  offence  at  the  poet's  visiting  the  castle 
withont  him. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  Burns  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  the  ensuing  winter  there,  and  again 
entered  i"'"'  tno  society  and  dissipation  of  the 
metropolis.  On  the  last  day  of  December  he  at- 
tending *  meeting  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  lineal  descendant  and 
unfortuu»te  representative  of  Scotland's  ill-fated 
race  of  kings,  the  Stuarts ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  produced  an  ode,  breathing  Jacobite  senti- 
ments throughout.    Prince  Charles  died  the  fol- 


lowing year,  and  thus  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  his  adherents.  Among  the  most  pleasing 
incidents  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh  was  bis  tracing 
out  the  grave  of  his  predecessor,  Fcrgusson,  in  the 
Canongate  churchyard,  over  whose  ashes  he  erect- 
ed a  humble  monument.  During  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  at  this  time  he  resided  with  Mr. 
Cruickshanks,  then  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High 
|  School,  who  lived  in  St.  James'  Square,  New 
Town,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  General's 
Entry,  Potterrow,  Mrs.  M'Lchose,  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  West  Indies,  to  whom  his  '  let- 
ters to  Clarinda'  are  addressed.  He  was  for  somo 
time  at  this  period  lame,  from  a  fracture  or  dislo 
cation  of  his  knee,  and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wood,  the  celebrated  surgeon. 

The  copyright  of  his  poems  he  had  sold  to  Mr. 
Creech  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  his  friends  sug- 
gested a  subscription  for  an  edition  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author,  ere  the  bookseller's  right  should 
commence.  This  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  the 
subscription  copy  being  six  shillings.  After  set- 
tling accounts  with  his  bookseller,  in  the  summei 
of  1788,  he  returned  to  Ayrshire  with  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds,  where  he  found  his  brother 
Gilbert,  who  still  possessed  the  farm  of  Mossgiel, 
struggling  to  support  their  widowed  mother,  three 
sisters,  and  a  brother.  He  immediately  advanced 
them  two  hundred  pounds,  and  with  the  remainder 
he  took  and  stocked  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  about 
six  miles  above  Dumfries,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith.  The  relatives  of  his  11  bonny  Jean  "  were 
not  now  so  averse  to  their  union  as  before,  and 
they  were  soon  regularly  manned.  Previous  to 
this  event  she  had  again  become  the  mother  ^f 
twins,  he  being  the  father.  It  was  in  1788 
that  Burns  entered  upon  the  possession  of  Ellis- 
land,  and  this  was  perhaps  for  a  few  months  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life.  But  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer  speedily  lost  all  charm  for  him.  He 
wanted  something  mora  stirring  and  active,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
he  was  appointed,  on  his  own  application,  an  offi- 
cer of  excise  for  the  district  in  which  his  farm  was 
situated.  11  His  farm,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"  was,  after  this,  in  a  great  measure  abaudoned  to 
servants,  while  he  betook  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  new  appointment.    He  might,  indeed,  still  l>e 
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•ccn  in  the  spring,  directing  his  plongh,  a  labour 
in  which  he  excelled;  or  with  a  white  sheet  con- 
taining his  seed  com  slung  across  his  shoulders, 
striding  with  measured  steps,  along  his  tunied-up 
furrows,  and  scattering  the  grain  on  the  earth. 
But  his  farm  no  longer  occupied  the  principal  part 
of  his  care  or  his  thoughts.  It  was  not  at  Ellis- 
land  that  he  was  now  in  general  to  be  found. 
Mounted  on  horseback  this  high-minded  poet  was 
pursuing  the  defaulters  of  the  revenue,  among  the 
hills  aud  vales  of  Nithsdale,  his  roving  eye  wan- 
dering over  the  charms  of  nature,  and  muttering 
his  wayward  fancies  as  he  moved  along."  When 
he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  songs,  1 1  hae  a  guid 
braid  sword,'  we  are  to  understand  him  liter- 
ally. In  the  summer  of  1791  two  gentlemen 
who  came  to  visit  him,  found  him  accoutred  in 
warlike  trim.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  made 
of  a  fox's  skin ;  and  from  a  belt  which  served  to 
confine  the  wandering  of  a  loose  great  coat,  de- 
pended an  enormous  claymore.  In  this  garb  he 
stood  on  a  rock  that  projects  into  the  Nith,  and 
amused  himself  with  angling.  After  having  occu- 
pied his  farm  about  three  years  and  a  half,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  resign  it  to  his  landlord. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton.  Abont  the  end  of  1791 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Dumfries,  where  on 
a  salary  of  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  being  all 
his  income  as  an  exciseman,  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

His  fame  was  now  widely  circulated  over  the 
three  kingdoms.  His  name  and  his  songs  had 
become  dear  to  every  Scottish  heart,  and  his  com- 
pany was  eagerly  courted  by  all  who  could  ap- 
preciate genius.  Unfortunately,  Buhls  had  not 
the  firmness  to  resist  the  many  temptations  to  dis- 
sipation which  were  thrown  in  his  way,  or  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse  the  constant  Invitations 
which  were  sent  to  him ;  consequently,  he  was  led 
into  habits  of  excess,  which  injured  his  constitu- 
tion, and,  in  the  intervals  between  his  fits  of  in- 
temperance, caused  him  to  suffer  the  bitterest 
pangs  of  remorse.  At  this  period  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  pieces  were  written,  especially  the 
best  of  his  songs,  which  were  contributed  to  an 
Edinburgh  publication  called  1  Johnsou's  Musical 
Museum,'  and  afterwards  to  a  larger  work,  the 
well  known  'Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Aire,' 


edited  and  published  by  Mr.  George  Thomson. 
To  the  former  work  his  contributions  amounted  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On 
this  point  the  late  Captain  Charles  Gray,  R.  M  . 
author  of  1  Lays  and  Lyrics,'  in  one  of  a  series  of 
papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  Glatffow  Citi- 
zen on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Scotland,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "  None  of  his  numerous  biographers 
hitherto  has  done  him  justice  as  to  the  amount  of 
l.is  contributions  to  the  4  Scots  Musical  Museum.' 
Currie  hints,  cautiously,  that  Burns  '  contributed 
songs  liberally  to  "  Johnson's  Musical  Museum." ' 
Lockhart,  who  is  always  equal  to  the  task  when 
dealing  with  the  higher  part  of  our  bard's  biogra- 
phy, fails  when  putting  together  the  lighter  parts  of 
his  materials.  That  he  wished  to  do  every  justice  to 
the  character  of  Burns,  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  is  un- 
questionable; but  he  lacked  the  necessary  research. 
The  drudgery  overcame  his  diligeuce ;— hence  his 
account  of  what  Burns  did  for  the  Museum,  is 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Cromek,  perhaps 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  of  our  poet 
that  ever  was  born  south  of  the  Tweed,  says, 
1  Bums  contributed,  gratuitously,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty -four  original,  altered,  and 
collected  songs;'  and  Allan  Cunningham  states, 
that  he  'had  seen  one  hundred  and  eighty  trans- 
cribed by  his  own  hand  for  the  Museuhi.'  It  will 
be  observed,  that  these  statements  are  far  below 
the  mark,  as  Mr.  Stenhouse,  from  whom  our  in- 
formation is  gleaned,  had  a  far  better  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  (the  whole  of  the  mate- 
rials composing  the  Museum  having  passed  through 
his  hands)  than  either  Cromek  or  Cunningham ; 
and  we  learn  from  him  that  Bums  contributed  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  songs  to 
that  work,  as  has  been  already  stated;  and  we 
take  credit  to  ourselves  for  being  the  first  to  claim 
for  him  the  merit  of  his  collecting  and  preserving 
above  fifty  Scottish  melodies.  This  labour  of  love 
alone  would  have  entitled  Bums  to  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  had  he  done 
nothing  else ;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  refulgent  blaze 
of  his  native  genius,  which  shed  a  light  on  our 
national  song  that  shall  endure  as  long  as  our 
simple  Doric  is  understood.  In  the  lapse  of  ages 
evcu  the  lyrics  of  Burns  may  become  obsolete,  but 
other  bards  shall  arise,  animated  with  his  spirit, 
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and  reproduce  them,  if  possible,  in  more  than  their 
original  bcanty  and  splendour.  Wc  hold  our  na- 
tional melodies  to  be  imperishable.  As  no  one 
can  trace  their  origin,  it  would  be  equally  fntilc  to 
predict  their  end.  Their  essence  Is  more  divine 
than  the  language  to  which  they  are  wedded. 
They  can  only  expire  with  the  lilt  of  the  linnet, 
and  the  lay  of  the  laverock — with  the  rich  and 
mellow  strains  of  the  mavis,  and  the  bold  and 
thrilling  notes  of  the  blackbird.  More  than  one 
author  of  the  present  day  has  asserted  that  the 
peasant  muse  of  Scotland  died  with  Robert  Nirfioll. 
Such  an  assertion  is  arrant  nonsense.  But  granted 
that  she 

•  died  a  cadger  pownie'n  death. 

At  same  dyke-back,' 

is  Nature  unable  to  reproduce  another  great  origi- 
nal mind,  in  the  pastoral  ranks,  when  ages  shall 
have  changed  the  phases  of  society  ?  Why  should 
people  of  liberal  minds  give  way  to  such  narrow 
fancies?  The  peasant  muse  of  Scotland  h  'not 
dead,  but  sleepcth.'  She  will  start  up  iu  another 
garb,  and  make  the  'heights  and  howes,'  the 
'streams  and  burnies'  of  the  land  of  cakes  as 
vocal  as  when  erst  the  Bard  of  Coila 


•Follow'dhU  plough  upon  the 

Burns'  promotion  in  the  excise  was  prevented  by 
the  imprudence  of  speech  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  approval  of  the  principles  of  the  first 
French  revolution,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
declaimed  concerning  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
radical  reform  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
and  government  of  this  country.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  send  four  carronades,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  a 
smuggler  brig,  he  had  assisted  in  capturing  in  the 
Sol  way  Firth  in  February  1792,  as  a  present  to 
the  French  convention.  Both  the  present  and  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  were  intercepted  at 
the  custom-house  of  Dover,  the  guns  retained,  and 
the  letter  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Excise  in 
Scotland.  The  Board  of  Excise,  in  consequence, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  superior  officer 
to  investigate  his  conduct.  In  an  eloquent  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  their  number,  he  exculpated 
himself  with  becoming  dignity  from  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him;  and  the 


officer  who  had  been  commissioned  to  institute  a 
formal  inquiry,  could  discover  no  substantial 
grounds  of  accusation.  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  in 
whom  he  had  always  found  a  steady  and  zealous 
friend,  was  ready  on  this  emergency  to  secure 
him  from  the  threatened  consequences  of  his  im- 
prudence; but  the  board,  although  they  suffered 
him  to  retain  his  office,  sent  him  an  intimation 
that  his  advancement  must  now  be  determined  by 
his  future  behaviour.  A  report  having  gone 
abroad  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  ex- 
cise, some  gentlemen  proposed  a  subscription  for 
the  relief  of  his  supposed  necessities.  This  benevo- 
lent offer  he  at  once  declined,  and  in  the  letter 
which  conveyed  his  acknowledgments,  he  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  reports  which  had  been 
industriously  circulated  to  his  prejudice.  "The 
partiality  of  my  countrymen,"  he  says  in  a  lofty 
spirit  of  indignation,  "  has  brought  me  forward  as 
a  man  of  genius,  and  has  given  me  a  character  to 
support.  In  the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and 
independent  sentiments,  which  I  hope  have  been 
found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight  than 
the  support  of  a  wife  and  children  have  pointed 
out  my  present  occupation  as  the  only  eligible  line 
of  life  within  my  reach.  Still  my  honest  fame  is 
my  dearest  concern,  and  ■  thousand  times  have  I 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epithets  that 
malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name. 
Often  in  blasting  anticipation  have  I  listened  to 
some  future  hackney  scribbler,  with  the  heavy 
malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exnltingly  asserting 
that  Burns,  notwithstanding  the  fanfaronade  of 
independence  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  after 
hnving  been  held  up  to  public  view,  and  to  public 
estimation,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite 
destitute  of  resources  within  himself  to  support  his 
borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry  excise- 
man, and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  ex- 
istence in  the  meanest  pursuits,  and  among  the 
lowest  of  mankind.  In  your  illustrious  bauds,  sir, 
permit  mo  to  lodge  my  strong  disavowal  of  such 
slanderous  falsehoods.  Bums  was  a  |K>or  man 
from  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity; 
but  I  will  say  it,  the  sterling  of  his  honest  worth 
poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  independent 
British  spirit  oppression  might  bend,  but  could 
not  subdue." 
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In  1795  Burns  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Dum- 
fries Volunteers.  During  this  year  Mr.  Perry  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  offered  hiin  fifty  pounds 
a-ycar  for  a  poem  weekly  for  that  paper,  which 
would  have  been  a  handsome  addition  to  his 
income,  but  from  the  peculiar  feeling  he  enter- 
tained of  the  sacrednesa  of  poetry,  probably  fancy- 
ing that  if  he  became,  what  he  so  much  dreaded, 
"  the  hireling  of  a  party,"  his  muse  would  refuse 
to  give  her  aid,  he  foolishly  declined  the  proposal. 
His  health  was  now  much  impaired,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  ho  lost  bis  only  daughter, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever. 
Before  he  had  completely  recovered,  he  had  the 
imprndence  to  join  a  convivial  circle,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  it,  he  caught  a  cold  which  brought  back 
the  fever  with  redoubled  severity.  He  tried  the 
effect  of  sea-bathing,  but  with  no  durable  success. 
This  illness  was  the  cause  of  his  premature  death, 
which  took  place  July  21,  1796.  On  the  26th  of 
the  same  month,  his  remains  were  interred  with 
military  honours  by  the  Dumfries  Volunteers,  in 
the  South  churchyard  of  Dumfries ;  and  the  cere- 
mony was  rendered  the  more  imposing,  by  the 
presence  of  at  least  ten  thousand  individuals  of  all 
ranks,  who  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons.  On 
the  day  of  his  interment  Mrs.  Burns  was  delivered 
of  a  fifth  son,  named  Maxwell,  who  died  in  his 
infancy.  An  edition  of  his  works,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  Life,  was  pubushed  by  Dr  Currio  of  Liv- 
erpool in  1800,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
family.  Innumerable  other  editions  of  his  poems 
have  since  appeared. 

In  1828  Mr.  Lockhart  published  his  Life  of 
Burns ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  Poems  and 
Letters,  in  eight  volumes,  with  a  Life  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  prefixed,  appeared  in  London 
in  1834.  Besides  these,  an  edition  of  Bums' 
Works  with  a  Life  and  Notes  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  and  the  late  William  Motherwell,  and 
illustrations,  was  published  by  Messrs.  A.  Fullar- 
ton  and  Co.  in  1836. 

Bnrns  is  the  most  popular  poet  that  Scotland 
ever  produced.  With  his  poems,  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  of  his  countrymen,  are  fami- 
liar.   His  principal  characteristics  as  a  lyrical 


poet  were  his  sensibility  and  his  truth  ;  and  though 
ho  undoubtedly  possessed  more  feeling  than  ima- 
gination, the  range  and  variety  of  his  powers  were 
really  wonderful ;  of  which  '  The  Cottar's  Satur- 
day Night,'  'Scots  wha  hae,'  'Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,'  '  Tam  o'  Shanter,' '  Death  and  Dr.  Horn- 
book,' and  'The  Beggar's  Cantata,'  all  differing  in 
style  and  sentiment,  but  all  unsurpassed  in  their 
way,  are  striking  examples.  His  humour  in  de- 
lineating Scottish  character  and  manners  has  never 
been  equalled ;  and  the  language  of  his  country 
will  be  perpetuated  in  his  verses  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  even  by  the  common  people, 
to  whom  it  is  now  almost  entirely  confined.  Ilis 
songs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  teuder, 
humorous,  and  pathetic,  and  the  social  and  heroic. 
Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  most  numerous. 
Burns  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  those  impressions 
which  produce  tender  emotions  in  the  miud,  and 
which  are  ever  awakening  sympathies  of  the  pleas- 
ing or  the  painful.  To  the  beauties  of  nature  he 
was  tremblingly  alive,  but  to  the  grauder  and 
more  magnificent  scenes  his  muse  seems  to  have 
paid  little  devotion,  although,  from  the  emotions 
with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the  wildncss  of  a 
tempest  bowling  over  a  mountain,  or  raving 
throngh  the  trees  of  a  forest,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  his  songs  would  have  more  fre- 
quently depicted  the  grand  or  sublime  in  scenery. 
14  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object,"  said  Burns, 
"  gives  me  more— I  do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it 
pleasure— but  something  which  exalts  me,  some- 
thing which  enraptures  me — than  to  walk  in  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  high  plantation,  in  a 
cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind 
howling  among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  the 
plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for  devotion  to  Him 
who,  in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew  bard, 
'  Walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.'" 

Such  scenes  and  objects,  however,  are  not  the 
legitimate  subjects  for  lyric  poetry;  they  are 
themes  for  a  loftier  muse,  for  a  more  sustained 
effort ;  such  as  the  sublime  ethics  of  Milton,  the 
descriptive  '  Childe'  of  Byron,  or  the  more  beau- 
tiful didactic  '  Pleasures  *  of  Campbell  and  Rogers. 

In  delineating  all  the  emotions  and  operations 
of  love  Burns  particularly  excelled.  With  a  mas- 
ter's pen  he  painted  its  kindling,  exciting,  and  ever- 
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changing  caprices,  as  well  as  its  deeper,  steadier 
and  more  settled  sentitneuts,  and  displayed  its 
predominating  influence  over  all  other  considera- 
tions where  it  had  taken  full  possession  of  the 
heart.  That  sickly  cast  of  love  which  scarcely 
ever  permits  a  natnral  sentiment  to  fall  from  its 
lips  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  heroine  of 
Burns :  all  his  females  were  natnral,  sincere,  and 
unaffected,  and  the  glorious  stores  of  the  forest, 
the  field,  and  the  mountain  were  plundered  of 
their  beauties  to  adorn  them.  Their  purity  was 
seen  in  the  opening  gowan,  wet  with  the  dew,  and 
their  modesty  beamed  in  the  eye  of  the  violet; 
their  breath  breathed  in  the  scented  flower  of  the 
hawthorn,  and  their  smile  "  illumed  the  dark 
prospects  of  life,  as  Aurora  gilded  with  brightness 
the  sky  of  the  moVning."  All  nature  acknow- 
ledged subserviency  to  her  own  bard  for  his  ima- 
ges; and  her  sweet  and  simple  graces  were  gath- 
ered with  an  eager  hand  to  embellish  her  fairest 
creations.  Diamond  eyes,  ruby  lips,  and  ivory 
teeth,  with  all  their  polish  and  brightness,  were 
tawdry  and  tinsel  similes  of  art,  which  found  no 
favour  in  his  sight.  He  was  the  bard  of  nature, 
and  he  breathed  nothing  but  nature.  He  surveyed 
her  fields  with  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  and 
unfolded  their  charms  in  every  varied  and  vivify- 
ing hue.  The  opening  of  spring,  the  luxuriance 
of  summer,  the  golden  plenty  of  antumn,  and  the 
majesty  of  a  Caledonian  w  inter  spread  their  riches 
before  him.  His  eye  kindled  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  individual  enjoyments;  his  benevo- 
lence sought  to  make  others  participators  of  his 
joy ;  his  mind  burned  to  give  utterance  to  his 
feelings,  whilst  poetry  flowed  spontaneously  from 
his  lips,  and  the  music  of  his  country  waited  on 
his  call  to  follow  his  breathings  wherever  he  went. 
To  use  his  own  expressive  words,  he  tuned  "  his 
wild  artless  notes,  and  sung  the  loves,  the  joys, 
the  rural  scenes,  and  rural  pleasures,  of  his  native 
soil,  in  his  native  tongue;"  and  in  the  nature, 
simplicity,  and  truth  of  his  lays  consist  their  mar- 
vellous power  and  beauty. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  perhaps  the  most 
truthful  as  well  as  most  graphic  description  is  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  ouce  in  his  company  in 
178C-7.  Scott,  who  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
just  removed  from  the  High  School  to  a  desk  in 


his  father's  office,  was  invited  by  his  friend  and 
companion,  the  son  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  hit  father's  house  on  an  evening  when 
Burns  was  to  be  there.  The  two  youngsters  en- 
tered the  room,  sat  down  unnoticed  by  their  seni- 
ors, and  looked  on  and  listened  in  modest  silence. 
Burns,  when  he  came  in,  seemed  a  little  out  of  his 
element,  and,  instead  of  mingling  at  once  with  the 
company,  kept  going  about  the  room,  looking  at 
the  pictures  on  the  walls.  One  print  particularly 
arrested  his  attention.  It  represented  a  soldier 
lying  dead  among  the  .snow,  his  dog  on  one  side, 
and  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  on  the 
other.  Underneath  the  print  were  some  lines  ol 
verse  descriptive  of  the  subject,  which  Bums  read 
aloud  with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion.  A  lit- 
tle while  after,  turning  to  the  company  and  point- 
ing to  the  print,  he  asked  if  any  one  could  tell 
him  who  was  the  author  of  the  lines.  No  one 
chanced  to  know,  excepting  Scott,  who  remem- 
bered that  they  were  from  an  obscure  poem  of 
Laughorne's.  The  information,  whispered  by 
Scott  to  some  one  near,  was  repeated  to  Burns^ 
who,  after  asking  a  little  more  about  the  matter, 
rewarded  his  young  informant  with  a  look  of  kind- 
ly interest,  and  the  words,  (Sir  Adam  Ferguson 
reports  them,)  "  You'll  be  a  man  yet,  sir."  M  His 
person,"  says  Scott,  in  reference  to  this  interview, 
"  was  strong  and  robust ;  his  manners  rustic,  not 
clownish  ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  siwpli- 
city,  which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from 
one's  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His 
features  are  represented  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  pic- 
ture, but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are 
diminished,  as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his 
countenance  was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in 
any  of  the  portraits.  I  would  have  taken  the  po- 
et, had  I  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very  saga- 
cious country  farmer  of  the  old  Scottish  school — 
i.  e.  none  of  your  modern  agriculturists,  who  keep 
lalwurers  for  their  drudgery,  but  the  douce  gude- 
man  who  held  his  own  plough.  There  was  a 
strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all 
his  lineaments ;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated 
the  poetical  character  and  temperament.  It  was 
large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  and  glowed  (I  say,  lit- 
erally glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  in- 
terest.   I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human 
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head,  thongh  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished 
men  iu  my  time.  HU  conversation  expressed 
perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption. Among  the  men  who  were  the  most 
learned  of  their  time  and  country,  he  expressed 
himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without  the 
least  intrusive  forwardness ;  and  when  he  differed 
in  opinion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firm- 
ly, yet  at  the  same  time  with  modesty.  I  do  not 
remember  any  part  of  his  conversation  distinctly 
enough  to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him 
again,  except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not  recog- 
nise me,  as  I  could  not  expect  he  should.  He 
was  much  caressed  in  Edinburgh,  but  (considering 
what  literary  emoluments  have  been  since  his  day) 
the  efforts  made  for  his  relief  were  extremely  tri- 
fling. I  remember  on  this  occasion  I  mention,  I 
thought  Burns'  acquaintance  with  English  poetiy 
was  rather  limited,  and  also,  that  having  twenty 
times  the  abilities  of  Allan  Ramsay  aud  of  Fer- 
gusson,  he  talked  of  them  with  too  much  humility 
as  his  models ;  there  was  doubtless  national  pre- 
dilection in  his  estimate." 

Somewhere  about  the  very  day  on  which  the 
interview  above  referred  to  happened,  Francis 
Jeffrey,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  going  np  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  staring  diligently 
about  him,  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  whom  he  saw  standing  on  the  pavement. 
He  was  taking  a  good  and  attentive  view  of  the 
object  of  his  curiosity,  when  some  one  idling  at 
a  shop-door  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  aud  said, 
"Ay,  laddie,  ye  may  weel  look  at  that  man! 
That's  Robert  Burns." 

Of  Burns'  family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ro- 
bert, the  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  was  for  twenty-nine 
years  in  the  legacy  department  of  the  Stamp  office, 
Somerset  House,  London,  and  afterwards  he  for 
some  years  resided  at  Dumfries,  on  a  retiring  al- 
lowance. Ho  married  in  London,  but  his  wife 
died  and  is  buried  at  Dumfries.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Eliza  Burns,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  her  uncle  William,  went  out  to  India,  where 
she  married  an  Irishman,  the  surgeon  of  a  regi- 
ment. Her  husband  returned  home  in  bad  health, 
and  died  in  Ireland,  leaving  an  only  daughter. 
William  Nicol  Bums,  the  second  son,  and  James 
Glencairn  Bums,  the  youngest,  both  entered  the 


East  India  Company's  service,  from  which  they 
both  retired,  the  first  as  colonel,  and  his  brother 
as  lieutenant  -  colonel.  The  former  married  in 
India,  but  returned  a  widower,  without  children. 
The  latter  married  twice,  bnt  was  also  left  a 
widower,  and  the  father  of  two  daughters.  An- 
other of  his  sons  died  in  1803.  The  centenary  of 
Robert  Burns  was  held  throughout  the  civilized 
world  in  January  1869,  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion 
was  soon  after  published  in  an  imperial  8vo  volume 
by  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co. 

Robert  Bums,  the  poet's  eldest  son,  besides 
being  an  excellent  liuguist  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  was  also  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  merit. 
The  following  little  Scottish  song  written  by  him, 
is  not  nnworthy  of  his  gifted  sire : 

PRETTY  MEG,  MY  DEARIE. 

"  As  I  garni  up  the  si  do  o'  Nith, 

Ae  jimmcr  morning  early, 
TO  gowden  locks  on  dewy  lean, 

The  broom  was  waving  fairly ; 
Aloft  unseen  in  cloudless  sky, 

The  lark  was  singing  clearly. 
When  wadin1  through  the  broom  I  spied 

My  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie : 
Like  duwin'  light  frae  stormy  night, 

To  sailor  sad  and  weary, 
Sue  sweet  to  me  the  glint  to  see, 

0'  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie. 

Her  lips  were  like  a  half-seen  rose, 

When  day  is  breaking  paly ; 
Her  een,  beneath  her  snawy  brow, 

Like  raindrops  frae  a  lily,— 
Like  twa  young  bluebells  fill'd  with  dew, 

They  glanc'd  baith  bright  aud  clearly; 
A  boon  them  shone,  o'  bonnie  brown, 

The  locks  o'  Meg,  my  dearie. 
Of  a'  the  flowers  in  sunny  bowers, 

That  bloom'd  that  mom  sac  cheerio, 
The  fairest  flower  that  happy  hour, 

Was  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie  1 

I  took  her  by  the  ama'  white  bund,— 

My  heart  sprang  in  my  bosom,-  - 
Upon  her  face  sat  maiden  grace. 

Like  sunshine  on  a  blossom. 
How  lovely  seem'd  the  morning  hymn, 

Of  ilka  birdie  near  me; 
Rut  sweeter  far  the  angel  voice, 

O'  prrtty  Meg,  my  dearie. 
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While  summer  light  shall  bless  in;  tight. 

Or  boQni«  broom  shall  cheer  me; 
111  ne'er  forget  the  morn  I  met 

My  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie!" 

"  The  meeting  described  in  the  song,"  says  the 
author,  "  is  no  fiction,  neither  is  the  heroine  a  fic- 
titious personage, — her  name  is  Margaret  Fullar- 
ton.  If  the  song  has  no  other  merit,  it  at  least 
gives  her  portrait  with  faithful  exactness.  She  is 
besides  of  a  shape  which  is  elegance  and  symmetry 
personified.  She  is  now  (1850),  aud  has  long 
been,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ross,  gardeuer  at  Mount 
Annan,  and  has  a  family  of  beautiful  children. 
Many  years  ago,  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning, 
myself  and  Mr.  Smith  took  a  walk  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nith.  When  we  came  opposite  to 
Ellisland,  we  took  off  our  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  waded  the  water;  when  we  had  passed  Ellis- 
land,  on  onr  way  to  Friar's  Carse,  we  met  Miss 
Fnllarton  'wadin'  through  the  broom  to  meet  us, 
under  the  exact  circumstances  described  in  the 
song.  The  tune  is  a  composition  of  Neil  Gow. 
He  calls  it  in  his  collection  'Mrs.  Wcmyss  of 
CuttlehilTs  Strathspey.'  Every  bar  speaks  the 
rough  and  spirited  accent  of  the  music  of  the  banks 
of  the  Spey." 

BURNS,  John,  M.D.,  author  of  'The  Princi- 
ples of  Midwifery,'  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1774. 
His  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Burns,  was  a  teacher 
of  English  in  Glasgow,  aud  author  of  1  Burns' 
English  Grammar,'  a  popular  school-book  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  his  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Bnrns, 
D.D.,  for  sixty-nine  years  minister  of  the  Barony 
parish  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Burns  died  in  1839,  and 
was  known  previously  to  his  death  as  the  "  Father 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  having  lived  to  the 
age  of  96.  At  an  early  age  John,  who  was  his  eldest 
son,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine;  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon's  clerk  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Glasgow,  when  that  institution  was  first  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1792.  At  this  time 
he  applied  himsolf  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  espe- 
cially to  that  department  of  it  styled  relative  or 
surgical  anatomy.  He  afterwards  gave  instruc- 
tion in  it  to  students,  and  was  the  first  individual 
unconnected  with  any  public  institution  who  pro- 
fessed to  teach  anatomy  in  Glasgow.   His  lecture- 


room  was  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Virginia 
street,  behind  the  present  Union  Bank  of  that 
city.  In  those  days  all  subjects  for  dissection 
were  obtained  by  the  students  robbing  the  church- 
yards. Mr.  Burns  being  detected  in  something  of 
this  sort,  the  magistrates  agreed  to  quash  proceed- 
ings against  him,  on  condition  that  be  gave  up 
lecturing  on  anatomy.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Allan,  took  up  the  lectures 
on  anatomy,  while  John  began  to  lecture  on  mid- 
wifery. Their  lecture-room  was  a  brick  flat,  built 
on  the  remains  of  the  old  Bridewell,  on  the  north 
side  of  College  street.  The  brothers  Burns  were 
extremely  popular  as  lecturers :  Allan  was  mono- 
tonous and  impleading  as  a  speaker,  but  first-rate 
as  a  demonstrator.  John  was  much  more  agreea- 
ble in  manner.  His  substance  was  excellent,  his 
knowledge  exact,  and  his  views  practical,  while 
his  lectures  were  interspersed  with  jokes  and  an- 
ecdotes, which  quite  captivated  the  students. 

Hitherto  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not 
known  as  a  practitioner,  and  when  no  lectures  or 
dissections  were  in  hand,  he  was  to  be  found, 
day  after  day,  in  Stirling's  Library,  reading.  On 
being  asked  on  one  occasion,  by  an  acquaintance, 
what  became  of  his  patients  while  be  sat  there,  he 
answered,  "  I  have  none  I"  Mr.  Burns  now  came 
forward  as  a  medical  author.  His  first  work  of 
any  importance  was  the  '  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus,'  which  appeared  in  1799.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1800  by  two  volumes  on  1  Inflammation,' 
in  which  he  first  described  a  species  of  cancer,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  fungus  haematodes.  These 
two  works  were  followed  by  others  on  professional 
subjects,  one  of  which,  'The  Principles  of  Mid- 
wifery,' has  been  translated  into  various  European 
languages,  and  has  reached  a  tenth  edition.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  professional  career,  Mr. 
Burns  became  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  nerve  with  which 
ho  operated.  He  subsequently  became  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Mnir,  and,  after  Mr.  Muir's  death,  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop  —  a  connection  which 
brought  him  speedily  into  excellent  family  prac- 
tice. Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  lecture  on 
midwifery  till  1815,  when  the  Crown  having  insti- 
tuted a  professorship  of  surgery  in  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, he  was  appointed  to  that  chair,  in  which 
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he  remained  till  his  death.  Mr.  Burns  bred  his 
son,  Allan,  to  the  medical  profession,  and,  relieved 
liy  liis  assistance,  he  graduated,  and  having  been 
appointed  physician  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary,  was 
a  good  deal  employed  as  a  consulting  physician. 
In  1843,  however,  young  Allan  died  of  the  inter- 
mittent fever  then  prevalent,  after  which  Dr. 
Burns  gave  up  his  practice,  but  continued  the 
duties  of  his  professorship.  In  religion  Dr.  Burns 
was  an  Episcopalian,  having  left  the  church  of  his 
fathers.  He  lived  in  good  style,  and  was  of  a 
cheerful  disposition.  In  person  he  wns  under  the 
middle  height,  with  grey  flowing  locks,  and  his 
dress  was  very  neat  and  antique.  He  M  as  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute.  With  a  niece  Dr.  Bums 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  Orion  steamer,  on 
his  return  from  Liverpool,  when  that  rcsset  struck 
on  a  rock  near  Portpatrick,  on  18th  Juno  1850. 
His  eldest  sou  John,  a  major  in  the  army,  was  his 
heir. 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Burns,  in  the  at- 
titude of  lecturing,  by  Mr.  Graham  Gilbert,  en- 
graved by  Mr.  James  Faed,  from  which  the  sub- 
joined is  a  woodcut: 


Besides  his  valuable  professional  publications, 
he  wns  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  evidences  and 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  was  at  first  pub- 
lished anonymously;  and  it  is  related  that  his 
father,  on  reading  it,  expressed  himself  mnch 
pleased,  and  said  to  his  son,  "Ah!  John!  I  wish 
yon  could  have  written  such  a  book." 

The  following  are  his  works : 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus;  with  Practical  Infer- 
ences relative  to  Pregnancy  and  Lalmur.    Gliug.  17'JU,  8vo. 

Dissertations  on  Inflammation.  1.  On  the  J.aws  of  the 
Animal  Kcunomy.  2.  On  the  histories,  cause*,  consequencv* 
and  core  of  Simple  Inflammation.  8.  On  the  Phagedenic 
and  some  other  Species  of  Inflammation.  '  4.  On  the  Spntv- 
gnid  Inflammation,  h.  On  the  Cancerous  Inflammation."  6. 
On  the  Scrofulous  Inflammation.    Ghisg.  18U0,  2  volt,  8vo. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Management  of  the  Placenta.  Lond.  1807, 
8vo. 

The  Principles  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.  Lond.  1809,  8vo.  2d  edit.  1813, 
8to.  1817,  8vo.  1822,  8vo.  10th  edition,  with  Smellics 
Obstetric  Plate*.    1  vol.  1843. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  ol 
Women  and  Children,    (iluhg.  1811,  8vo. 

Principles  of  Christian  Philosophy.    !2mo.    Lond.,  1828. 

Principles  of  Surgery.    2  vols.  8vo.  1838. 

BURNS.  Allan,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  boni  at  Glasgow,  September  18,  1781. 
He  was  early  sent  to  study  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  such  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dissecting-rooms  of  his  brother.  In 
1804,  having  gone  to  London  with  the  view  of 
entering  the  medical  service  of  the  army,  he  re- 
ceived ami  accepted  of  the  offer  of  director  of  a 
new  hospital,  nn  the  British  plan,  established  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  empress  Catherine,  having 
been  rccomi  tie  tided  to  the  Czar  by  his  physician  ; 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Rnftun,  where 
he  did  not  remain  above  six  months.  On  his 
leaving  the  Russian  capital,  in  January  1805,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  empress,  in  token  of  her  good  will, 
a  valuable  diamond  ring.  In  the  winter  after  his 
return  to  Glasgow,  he  began,  in  place  of  his  bro- 
ther, to  give  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 
In  1809  he  published  '  Observations  on  some  of 
the  most  frequent  and  important  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,'  illustrated  by  cases.  In  1812  appeared 
his  second  publication,  entitled  '  Observations  on 
the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,'  als<i 
illnstrated  by  cases.  Both  of  these  works,  which 
2  K 
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embrace  all  his  separate  publications,  are  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  profession.  Early 
in  1810  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  although 
he  continued  for  two  years  longer  to  deliver  lec- 
tures, it  was  often  amid  great  personal  suffering. 
He  died  Jane  22,  1813. 
The  following  are  his  works : 

Observations  nn  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  important 
Diseases  of  the  Heart;  on  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta; 
on  Preternatural  Pulsations  in  the  Epigastric  Regions;  and 
on  the  unusual  origin  and  distribution  of  some  of  the  large 
Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  EJin. 
1809,  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Neck.  Illustrated  by  Case*  and  Engravings.    Edin.  1812,  8vo. 

An  edition  of  his  'Surgical  Anatomy  of  tl»e  Head  and 
Neck'  was  published  in  America,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
and  additional  cases  and  observation*,  by  Granville  Sharp 
I'attison,  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  university  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Burns  also  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  an  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  for  Crural  Hernia,  and  one  on  the 
operation  of  Lithotomy. 


BcRjrriSLASO,  L«ru>,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
conferred,  15th  April  1CT2.  for  his  life  only,  on  Sir  James 
Wemyw  of  Caskieberry,  the  husband  of  Margaret,  countess 
of  Wemcss  in  her  own  right  On  hia  death  in  1685,  it,  of 
conrse,  became  extinct.  Hia  son  David  succeeded  his  mother 
as  earl  of  Womyrw  in  1705.  [See  Wkmyss,  earl  of.]  The 
ancient  name  was  Bcrtiland  or  Bnrntiland,  now  corrupted 
into  Burntisland. 

BURREL,  or  BUREL,  Jonx,  a  tniuor  poet, 
who  wrote  a  description  in  verse  of  the  entry  of 
Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  .James  the  Sixth, 
into  Edinburgh  in  1590,  preserved  in  Watson's 
Collection  of  Scots  poems,  was  a  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  goldsmith, 
and  one  of  the  printers  at  the  king's  mint.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  dwells  on  the  jewellery  displayed  on  that 
occasion,  when  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  put  on 
all  their  finery,  and  had  recourse  to  nil  the  usual 
devices  and  allegories  of  the  age,  to  welcome 
home  their  queen.  The  name  of  his  poem,  which, 
though  quaintly  enough  expressed,  is  interesting 
and  curious  as  a  record  of  the  manners  and  re- 
joicings of  the  period,  is  4  The  Description  of  the 
Qveenis  Maiesties  maist  honourable  entry  into  the 
tovn  of  Edinhvrgh.'  The  display  made  by  the 
citizens  on  this  occasion  is  thus  referred  to : 

"  To  recreat  hir  hie  renoun, 
Of  cunous  thing*  thair  wes  all  sort. 


The  stairs  and  houses  of  the  toun 
With  tapestries  were  fpred  athort, 
Quhair  Histories  men  micht  hehauld. 
With 


And  again, 

"  All  curious  pastimes  and  i 
Cud  be  imaginat  be  man, 
Wes  to  be  seen  on  Edinburgh  jriits 
Era  time  that  brauitie  began ; 
Ye  might  haif  hard  on  euerie  streit, 
Trim  melodie  and  inusick  swell." 

He  sums  up  the  inventory  of  jewellery  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  by  this  expressive  verse: 

"  All  precins  stains  micht  thair  lie 
Quhilk  in  the  warld  had  ony 


Save  that  quhilk  Cleopatra  Queene 
Did  swallow  ore  into  hir  wame ! " 

In  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  vol 
viii.  p.  465,  this  poem  was  reprinted.  Burrel  was 
also  author  of  another  poem,  entitled  4  The  Passage 
of  the  Pilgrims,'  inserted  in  Watson's  Collection. 
Dr  Irving  describes  both  poems  as  "  insipid." 

Little  is  known  of  Bun-el's  personal  history 
Among  the  title-deeds  of  part  of  the  old  pro|>erty 
at  the  foot  of  Todrick's  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  was 
found  a  disposition  of  a  house  by  "  John  Bnrrcll, 
(ioldsmith,  yane  of  the  printer's  in  his  majestie's 
cunzie-honse,"  lfi28,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person. —  WiLon's  Memorials  of  Edinburgh. 

Bitk,  Marquis  or,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  Stewart  family  descended 
from  Sir  John  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  King  Kobert  the 
Second.  The  Scotch  title  is  earl  of  Bute,  and  dates  only 
from  1703.  The  higher  title  of  marquis  was  conferred  in 
17!>6,  on  the  fourth  earl,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  prime 
minister  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Sir  John  Stewart,  the  founder  of  this  noble  family,  received 
from  his  father,  almut  1385,  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  Isle  of 
Bute,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Stewarts,  Malcolm  the 
Second,  sometime  before  the  year  1093  having  granted  Bote  to 
Walter  the  fir»t  lord-high-steward  of  Scotland,  who  gave  it  to 
a  younger  son,  with  whom  and  his  posterity  it  remained  about 
a  Century,  when  it  was  re-annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the 
lord-high-steward,  by  the  intermarriage  of  Alexander  Stewart 
with  Jean,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James,  lord  of  Bute.  The 
island  of  Bute  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Norwegians, 
but  did  not  long  remain  so,  and  it  would  appear  that  on  its 
restoration  to  the  Scottish  crown,  it  reverted  to  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  the  high-steward,  for  in  the  fatal  battle  ot 
Falkirk  betwixt  the  English  and  Scotch  in  1296  tin-  men  of 
Buteshire,  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  the  lord-high- 
steward's  Brandanca,  served  under  Sir  John  Stewart,  and 
were  almost  wholly  cut  off  with  their  valiant  leader 
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Along  vrith  the  lands,  King  Robert  the  Second  conferred 
en  his  Hon  above  named,  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  hereditary 
office  of  sheriff  of  Bute  and  Arran.  These  Robert  the  Third 
confirmed  by  charter,  '  dilccto  fratri  nostro,  Joanni  Scnescallo 
de  Bute,"  11th  November  1400.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Sir 
John  Stuart's  mother's  name  was  Leitch.  Although  desig- 
nated "  Sir"  in  Duncan  Stewart's  History  of  the  Stewarts  and 
by  vieerage  writers,  who  generally  follow  each  other,  no  autho- 
rity is  given  for  the  title,  and  he  is  not  so  called  in  any  con- 
temporary document.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  spelling  of 
the  name  of  Stewart,  the  Bute  family  have  preferred  that  of 
Stuart,  the  mode  of  orthography  adopted  by  Wary  queen  of 
Scots  on  going  to  Franc*,  there  being  no  w  in  the  alphabet  of 
that  country. 

A  descendant  of  this  Sir  John  Stewart  in  the  seventh  gen- 
eration. Sir  James  Stuart  of  Bute,  grandfather  of  the  first 
earl,  was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  the  First,  28th 
March  1627.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  early  in  the  civil  wars  garrisoned  the  castle  of 
Rothesay,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  raised  a  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  king's  cause,  ne  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  his 
lieutenant  over  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  directed  to  tike 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  Two  frigates  were 
sent  to  his  assistance,  but  one  of  them  was  wrecked  in  a 
storm,  and  Sir  James  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retire  to  Ire- 
land, to  avoid  imprisonment  His  estate  was  sequestrated, 
and  on  recovering  possession  of  it,  he  was  obliged,  by  way  of 
compromise,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  marks,  imposed  by 
parliament  in  1646.  When  Cromwell  obtained  possession  of 
Scotland,  the  castle  of  Rothesay  was  again  taken  ont  of  his 
hands,  and  a  military  force  placed  in  it.  Sir  James  was  also 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  office  of  sheriff  of  Bute,  and  declar- 
ed incapable  of  any  public  trust.  He  died  at  London  in 
t6«2,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  his  wife, 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Dugald  Campbell  of  Aucbin- 
breck,  baronet,  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Sir  Dugald  Stuart,  succeeded  him.  and  died  in 
1672.  leaving  a  son,  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  third  baronet  of 
the  family,  and  first  earl  of  Bute. 

Sir  Robert  Stuart  of  Tilliecultry,  the  second  son,  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  session,  25th  July,  1701.    Ho  was  also  a 

April  1707.  He  was  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Bute,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  which  he 
steadily  supported.  In  1709  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Dugald  Stuart  of  Blairhall, 
the  brother  of  the  following. 

Sir  James  Stuart  of  Bute,  the  third  baronet  of  the  elder 
branch,  succeeded  hi*  father  in  1672.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle  in  1G81,  he  was  solicited  by  government  to  take 
the  management  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  in  April  1683  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Argyle, 
Bute,  and  Dumbarton,  and  in  June  1684  sheriff  of  the  district  of 
Tarbcrt.  In  the  following  February  lie  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Argyleshire,  and  on  the  25th  March  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  He  supported  the  revolution, 
and  early  declared  his  adherence  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  at  which  time  he 
was  member  of  the  Scots  parliament  for  the  county  of  Bute, 
he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  1702  ho  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  union  with  England, 
which  did  not  then  take  effect.  By  patent,  dated  at  St. 
James'.  14th  April  1703,  he  was  created  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  earl  of  Bute,  visoount  of  Kingarth,  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  Cumbrae,  and  Inchmamock.  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
nd  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  as  a  peer  in 


parliament,  6tb  July  17i>4.  He  opposed  the  union  with 
England,  and  did  not  attend  the  last  Scottish  parliament,  in 
which  the  union  treaty  was  discussed  and  finally  agreed  to. 
His  lordship  died  at  Bath,  4th  June  1710,  and  was  buried 
with  his  ancestors  at  Rothesay.  His  epitaph  in  Latin  is 
quoted  in  Crawford's  Peerage.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George'  Mackenzie  of  I 
hauph.  Lord  Advocate  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
and  James  the  Seventh. 

James,  the  second  earl  of  Bute,  the  only  son  of  this 
marriage,  inherited,  after  much  litigation,  the 
estates  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of 
haugh.  After  the  accession  of  George  the  First  lie  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  tho  commissioners  of  trade  and  police  in  Scot- 
land, lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bute,  and  a  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber.  During  the  rebellion  of  1715  he  commanded  the 
Bute  and  Argyle  militia  at  Inverary,  and  prevented  any  out- 
break in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scots  peerage  at  the  general  elections  of  1715 
and  1722.  He  died  in  January  1723,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  He  married  Lady  Anno  Campbell,  only  daughter  of 
Archibald  first  duke  of  Argyle,  and  by  her  (who  afterwards 
married  Fraser  of  Strichcn,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen)  he  bad 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  James,  t  he  second  son,  succeeded 
to  tho  large  estates  of  his  great  grandfather,  Sir  George  Mac- 
ken  tie,  and  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Mackenzie. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  dif- 
ferent places  in  Scotland,  from  1742  to  1784,  was  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1758,  where  he  lived  in 
a  splendid  style  for  some  years.  In  April  1763,  he  was  con- 
stituted keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  was  deprived  of  the  privy  seal  in  June 
1765,  but  reinstated  in  office  for  life  in  1766.  Ho  married 
his  cousin.  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
great  John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  but  had  no  sur- 
viving issue.  Her  ladyship  died  in  July  1799,  and  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  only  survived  her  about  nine 
months,  dying  of  grief  for  her  loss  6th  April  1800,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  An  arch  within  the  rails  of  the  duke  of 
Argyte's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  contains  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  by  Nollekens,  and  a  tablet,  with 

As  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  succession  to  his  Scottish  estates 
fell  to  be  regulated  by  an  entail  executed  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  in  1689.  Although  the  latter  was  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  his  day,  his  settlements  were  so  ambiguously 
worded  that  they  gave  rise  to  protracted  litigation.  His 
estates  were  claimed  by  the  Hon.  James  Archibald  Stuart 
Wortley,  next  brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  his 
nephew,  Lord  Herbert  Windsor  Smart,  second  son  of  the 
Marquis.  The  judgment  of  the  court  of  session  was  in  favour 
of  the  former,  and,  on  appeal,  it  was  affirmed  by  the  House 
of  lyords,  4th  March  1803.  [See  Mackknzik,  Sir  Gkorgr.] 
John,  third  earl  of  Bute,  the  first  and  favourite  minister  of 
George  the  Third,  was  born  in  the  Parliament  close,  Edin- 
burgh, May  25,  1718.  The  lofty  old  buildings  in  that  famed 
locality,  which  formed  the  fashionable  flats  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  where  so  many  of  tho  Scots  nobility, 
judges,  and  eminent  citizens  of  the  capital,  at  one  period  re- 
sided, were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1824,  and  the  whole 
close  has  been  remodelled  to  such  an  i  xtent  with  modem  im- 
that  it  has  lost  all  its  original  features,  and  to 
the  good  old  name  of  Close,  which  con- 
nected it  with  St  Giles'  cathedral,  "and  which,"  says  Wil- 
ton, "is  pleasingly  associated  with  the  cloistral  courts  of  the 
nd  abbeys  of  England,  has  been  ro- 
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plated  by  the  modem,  and,  in  this  case,  ridiculous,  one  of 
Square.**'  [Memorial*  of  Edinburgh,  rol.  i.  p.  118.]  The 
third  earl  of  Bate  received  hi*  education  at  Eton,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1723,  when  he  wan  only  ten  years  old. 
In  April  1737  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representative  peers 
of  Scotland,  and  re-chosen  at  the  general  elections  of  1761, 
1768,  and  1774.  fn  1738,  be  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Thistle.  On  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  in 
1745.  the  earl  proceeded  t..  London,  and  offered  hia  services 
to  the  government.  Under  the  act  of  1747,  abolishing  the 
heritable  jurisdictions,  be  had  at)  allowance  of  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sheriffship,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pounds,  nine  shillings  and  threepence  for  tl>c  regality  of 
Bute ;  in  all.  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty -six  pounds 
nine  shillings  and  threepence,  in  full  of  his  claim  of  eight 
thousand  pounds. 

At  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals  his  lordship  attracted 
the  notice  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  »f 
which  he  was  invited  to  court,  and,  in  October  1750,  was 
appointed  by  his  royal  highness,  a  lord  of  his  bed-chamber. 
After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  was,  in  1756.  nominated  by 
the  widowed  princess,  groom  of  the  stole  to  her  son,  the 
heir-apparent,  afterwards  George  the  Third,  In  this 
irtained  unbounded  influence  with  the  princess 
of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tutors  of  her  son,  the 
eiirl  of  Harcourt  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  resigned  their 
offices,  and  their  successors,  I<ord  W aide-grave  and  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  also  opposed  him  unsuccessfully.  Two  days  afbr 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne,  in  October 
1760,  I.ord  Bute  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  appointed 
groom  of  the  stole  to  his  majesty.  In  March  1761,  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry,  he  resigned  that  office,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  The 
same  year,  on  the  resignation  of  the  princess  Amelia,  he  was 
appointed  ranger  and  keeper  of  Richmond  park,  and  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  garter ;  and,  May  29,  1762,  he  was  con- 
stituted first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  signalired  his  admin- 
istration by  the  patronage  which  he  extended  to  literature, 
ami  it  was  by  his  recommendation  that  a  pension  was  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Johnson.  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
'  Douglas,'  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  place.  His  princi- 
pal measure,  as  prime  minister,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  France,  after  a  sanguinary  and  expensive  war, 
the  peace  of  Paris  being  concluded  February  10,  1763 ;  but 
the  English  nation,  intoxicated  with  the  successes  which  had 
crowned  the  British  arras,  disapproved  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
earl  became  so  unpopular  as  a  minister  that  he  and  his  coun- 
try were  attacked  in  the  most  scurrilous  terms  by  Wilkes  and 
other  party  writers,  through  the  medium  of  the  '  North  Bri- 
ton,' and  similar  unprincipled  publications.  He  was  also 
accused  of  bestowing  many  lucrative  government  offices  on 
his  countrymen,  and  a  popular  odium  was  excited  against 
Scotsmen  in  I/mdon,  which  has  long  since  happily  fumi 
away.  F.ven  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  with  all  his  enlargement 
of  feeling,  was  remarkable  for  the  prejudice  which  he  enter- 
tained against  the  natives  of  Scotland. 

On  8th  April,  1763,  Lord  Bute  suddenly  retired  from  office; 
and  although  he  never  afterwards  openly  interfered  with  pub- 
lic business,  he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  was, 
but  without  reason,  suspected  of  exerting  a 
over  the  royal  counsels.  He  was  eve 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  kindled  the  first  flame  of  discord 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies. 
The  remainder  of  hia  life  was  spent  in  retirement  chiefly  at  a 
residence  at  Christchnrch  in  Hampshire,  in  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  science.    He  employed  the  architect  Robert 


Adam  to  build  a  splendid  mansion  for  him  at  Luton  Hon.  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  accumulated  a  valuable  library,  and 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  paintings,  especially  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  in  the  kingdom.  The  architects 
George  and  Robert  Adam,  and  Joshua  Kirbv,  were  all  em- 
ployed and  munificently  encouraged  by  him.  His  favourite 
study  was  botany,  and  he  wrote,  in  nine  vols.  4tn,  a  botanical 
work  which  contained  all  the  diflcrent  kinds  of  plsnts  in  Great 
Britain,  and  only  sixteen  copies  of  which  were  printed,  though 
the  expense  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds.  Butea.  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosa*,  was  named 
after  him.  In  1765,  nis  lordship  was  elected  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Mnsenm  He  also  held  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  tho  Monachal  college,  Aberdeen,  ami  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Soeietv  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in  1780  he 
was  chosen  their  president.  He  was  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  F.dinburgh,  and  to  him  the 
university  of  that  city  was  indebted  for  its  botanic  garden.  He 
died  at  IW.t.n.  March  10,  1792.  He  married,  Aug.  24,  1738, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Kdward  Wortley  Montagu,  M.P,  eldest 
son  of  Sidney  Wortley  Montagu,  second  son  of  Edward  first  earl 
of  Sandwich,  K.  G.  Her  mother  waa  the  celebrated  Ij»dy 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whose  own  name  was  Picrrepont.  the 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  first  duke  of  Kingston.  The  countess 
was  born  at  Pera,  during  her  father's  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  February  17  lr),  and  on  the  death  of  her  father  in 
February  1761,  she  succeeded  to  the  liferent  of  his  vast 
estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  her  brother,  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  having  been  disinherited  on  account  of  the 
eccentricity  of  his  conduct  On  the  3d  April  of  the  latter 
year  she  was  created  a  peeress  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of 
baroness  Mountstuart  of  Wortley,  in  \  orkshire,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  male  of  her  body,  by  her  husband  the 
earl  of  Bute,  and  died  at  Islcworth  6th  November  1794,  in 
her  77th  year,  hnving  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  as  fourth  carl. 

The  second  son,  the  Hon.  James  Archibald  Stuart,  (Wort- 
ley Mackenzie,)  born  in  1747.  was  M.P.  from  1768  to  1806, 
during  which  period  he  sat  thrice  for  the  county  of  Bute,  In 
1779  ho  raised  the  ninety-second  regiment  of  foot,  and  on 
27th  December  of  that  year  was  appointed  its  lieutenant- 
cotonel  commandant.  In  1780  ho  proceeded  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  West  Indies,  where  his  health  was  severely  af- 
fected by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate.  At  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  regiment  waa  disbanded.  In  1794  he  succeeded 
his  motltcr,  the  baroness  Mountstuart,  in  her  extensive  pro- 
perty in  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in  consequence  assumed, 
by  sign  manual,  the  surname  of  Wortley,  17th  January  1795; 
and  six  years  afterwards,  namely  in  1800,  he  also  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  in  his 
estates  in  Scotland,  his  claim  to  which,  as  already  stated,  was 
confirmed  by  a  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1803, 
on  which  he  took  the  additional  name  of  Mackenzie  for  himself 
only.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  Mackenzie  married  in  1767  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  David  Cunninghame  of  Milnecraig.  in 
Ayrshire,  baronet,  by  Lady  Mary  Montgomery,  daughter  ol 
Alexander,  ninth  earl  of  Eglinton,  by  whom  be  had  issue. 
His  son,  James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley,  lord  privy  seal, 
and  subsequently  lord  president  of  the  council,  was  in  1826 
created  Baron  Whamcliffe  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  dying  in  1845  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  John  Stuart 
Wortley,  second  Lord  Whamcliffe, 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Stuart,  the  third  son  of  the  third  earl, 
was  M.P.  for  Bute,  and  died  at  London,  17th  May  1802,  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  unmarried. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  fourth  son,  a  distinguished 
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general,  was  made  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath  in  Jan- 
uary 1799,  for  bis  conquest  of  Minorca,  in  November  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  died  in  May  1601.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles  Stuart,  for  his  diplomatic  services,  wait,  in  January 
1828,  created  Baron  .Stuart  de  Rothesay,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  hut  dying  in  1815,  without  issue,  his 
title  became  extinct. 

The  Hon.  William  Stuart,  the  fifth  aon,  born  in  March 
1755,  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Winchester  school,  and 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1779  was  presented 
by  his  father  to  the  vicarage  of  Luton.  In  1793,  he  was  in- 
sulted a  canon  of  Windsor  and  consecrated  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  and  on  25th  November  1800  was  translated  to  the 
arcliiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  He 
married  3d  May  1796,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Penn,  Esq., 
proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  left  issue.    He  died  in  1*05. 

John,  the  fourth  earl  and  first  marquis  of  Bute,  eldest  son 
of  the  third  earl,  born  30th  June  1714,  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Bossiney  in  1766,  and  rcchoaen  at  the  general  elections  of 
1768  and  1774.  He  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title 
of  BMW  Cardifie  of  Cardiffc  castle  in  Glamorganshire,  20th 
May  1776,  and  being  one  of  the  auditor*  of  imprest,  when 
that  particular  office  was  abolished  in  1782,  as  compensation 
seven  thousand  pounds  a-year  was  settled  on  him  for  life. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  envoy-extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Turin,  and  in  1783  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  On  the  death  of  his  lather  in  1792  he 
became  fourth  earl  of  Bute,  and  in  1791  he  succeeded  his 
mother  as  Baron  Mountstuart.  He  was  created  marquis  of 
Bute,  earl  of  Windsor,  and  Viscount  Mountjoy,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
27th  February  1796.  Being  a  second  time  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  he  landed  at  Cadiz,  25th  May  1795,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Madrid,  where  he  remained  till,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  French  faction,  the  Spanish  court  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain,  5th  October  1796.  His 
lordship  was  a  privy  councillor,  lord  lieutenant,  and  cuatos 
rotulorutn  of  Glamorganshire,  and  also  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Bute,  keeper  of  Kothesay  castle,  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  having  been  so  appointed  in  March  1800, 
vice-president  of  the  Welsh  charity,  and  doctor  of  laws.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Charlotte-Jane,  eldest 
d-iugbter  and  co-heiress  of  Herbert,  Viscount  Windsor  in 
Ireland,  and  Baron  Mountjoy  in  England,  (who  died  in  1758, 
when  his  titles  became  extinct,)  and  by  her  the  marquis  had 
ten  children. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Lord  Mountstuart,  bom  25th  Sep- 
tember 1767,  married  12th  October  1792,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Patrick  Crichton,  earl  of  Dumfries,  and 
died  22d  January  179-1.  He  had  two  sons;  John,  the  elder, 
became  sixth  earl  of  Dumfries,  in  right  of  his  mother,  in 
18o3,  [sec  Dl  Ml  iues,  carl  of,]  and  succeeded  as  second  mar- 
quis of  Bute,  in  1814.  I.ord  Patrick  Stuart,  the  younger,  born 
20th  May  1794,  a  posthumous  son,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  marquis'  son  in  1817,  and  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  titles. 

Lord  Herbert  Windsor  Stuart,  the  second  son,  dies!  in  1825. 
I/ird  Evelyn  James  Stuart,  the  third  son,  was  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  died  16th  August  1842. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Stuart,  lieutenant  Royal  Navy,  tbe 
fourth  son,  was  Inst  in  the  Leda  frigate,  gniiig  out  to  the  W  est 
Indies  11th  December  1795,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  More 
bis  father  had  boon  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  marquis. 

Lord  Henry  Stuart,  the  fifth  sou,  born  7th  June  1777,  was 
appointed,  1st  March  1805.  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Wurtemberg.  He  married  5th  Julv 
1802,  Lady  Gertrude  Emilia  Villiers.  only  daughter  and 


heiress  of  John  earl  of  Grandison  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had 
issue.  He  died  m  1809,  in  ha  thirty-third  year,  and  his  Udy 
survived  him  only  eleven  days.  His  eldest  son,  Henry  Stuart 
of  Dromaua,  county  Waterford,  born  8th  June  1803,  assumed, 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  additional  name  of  Villiers, 
and  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Lord  Stuart  de  Decks,  iu  May  1839. 

l/ord  William  Stuart,  the  sixth  sou  of  the  first  marquis  bom 
18th  November  1778,  served  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  ho 
bad  the  rank  of  captain  in  1799.  He  commanded  the  Cham- 
pion employed  in  the  blockade  of  Malta,  from  September 
1798  to  September  1800,  and  took  the  Bull-dog,  which  ho 
carried  from  under  tin?  batteries  of  Gallipoli,  loth  Augti.-t 
ML  He  afterwanls  commanded  the  Lavinia  frigate,  in 
which  he  rendered  essential  assistance  to  the  members  of  the 
British  factory  at  Oporto,  in  the  protection  of  their  person* 
and  property  on  their  expulsion  from  Portugal  in  1807,  and 
he  received  their  formal  thanks  for  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion, conveyed  through  Mr.  Wrarre  their  consul.  He  married 
iu  1806  the  Hon.  Georgina  Maude,  the  daughter  of  Com- 
wallis  Viscount  Hawarden,  and  by  her  had  one  daughter,  who 
died  unmarried,  iu  1833. 

Lord  George  Stuart,  the  seventh  son,  born  at  Turin,  4th 
March  1780,  was  also  in  the  navy,  and  was  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  his  exjierietioo  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  having 
thrice  suffered  shipwreck.  He  was  midshipman  on  board  the 
Providence,  sloop  of  war,  Captain  Broughton,  on  a  voyage  ot 
discovery  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  when  it  was  wrecked  on  a 
coral  reef  near  Formosa,  17th  May  1797.  All  hands,  bow- 
ever,  were  saved,  and  his  lordship  returned  to  England  from 
China  the  same  year.  In  1801  he  was  made  captain,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Sheemesa  of  4 1  guns,  employed  in 
the  West  Indies,  when  that  vessel  was  lost  in  a  gale  of  wind 
off  Trincomalce,  iu  December  of  that  year,  or  the  following 
January.  On  this  occasion  also  all  the  crew  were  saved.  Iu 
1800  he  had  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Major  general  James 
.Stewart  (by  whom  he  had  issue),  and  in  1805  his  lordship 
and  his  lady  sailed  from  Penang  in  the  Commerce,  but  that 
vessel  was  lost  in  Madras  Roads  in  December  of  tbe  same 
year,  w  hen  several  of  those  on  board  were  drowned.  Lord 
George,  however,  and  his  lady  got  safe  on  shore.  He  died  a 
rear-admiral  and  C.  B.,  19th  February  1841. 

The  first  wife  of  the  marquis  of  Bute  died  28th  January 
1800,  and  he  married,  secondly,  7th  Sept.  the  same  year, 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq , 
banker  in  London,  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Guilford,  and  had 
issue.  Lady  Frances,  married  to  the  earl  of  Harrow  by,  and 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  bom  11th  January  1803,  married  a 
daughter  of  Laden  Bonaparte,  prince  of  Canino,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  au  officer  iu  the  army.  The  marquis  died  at  Geneva, 
16th  November  1814,  and  the  titles  descended  to  his  grandson. 

John,  second  marquis  of  Bute,  and  sixth  earl  of  Dumfries, 
bom  25th  September  1767,  son  of  John,  IajixI  Mountstuart 
He  had  succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather  as  earl  of  Dum- 
fries, 7th  April  1803.  On  the  26th  August  1805  he  assumed, 
by  sign  manual,  the  arms  and  surname  of  Crichton,  before 
that  of  Stuart.  He  married  first  in  1818  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Augustus,  third  earl  of  Guilford,  who  died 
in  1841;  secondly  in  January  1845,  Sophia  daughter  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings,  by  whom  he  left,  at  his  death,  Ixth 
March  1848,  John  Patrick.  7th  curl  of  Dumfries,  6th  carl 
and  3d  marquis  of  Bute,  born  in  1847. 


Bt.'TrKU,  the  snrname  of  an  old  family  who  possess  the 
lands  of  Fascally  in  Perthshire.  The  Butters  of  Gonnok 
were  an  older  family  of  the  same  county.    On  August  4, 
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l.Yoi,  John  Butter  of  Gormok  was  denounced  rebel  and  put  Assintullie.  In  16450,  James  Butter,  sheriff-clerk  of  Pcrtb- 
10  the  horn  for  not  underlying  the  law  for  art  and  part  of  the  shin-,  liequeathcd  two  fifth  part*  of  the  lands  of  Scones 
slaughter  of  Ccorgc  Drummond  of  bifaoif,  and  his  son  Wil-  Lethendy  to  maintain  four  poor  person*  of  the  burgh  of  Perth, 
liatn,  having  been  involved  in  the  same  feud  with  the  Blairs   

of  Balthrock  and  Ardblair,  which  led  to  this  fatal  result.  Byres,  a  surname  derived  from  a  barony  in  the  county  of 
[See  ante,  page  32l),  tecond  col.  art.  Blair.]  His  offers  of  1  Haddington,  which  for  many  centuries  belonged  to  the  noble 
satisfaction  seem  to  have  been  rejected.  [See  Pitcaim't  Cri-  '  family  of  Lindsay,  ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Crawford,  from 

whom  it  was  acquired  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  the  earl  of  Haddington,  who  is  baron  of  Binning 
and  Byres.    The  barony  is  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
ulace  of  Assintullie,  and  taking  prisoner  Andrew  Spalding  of  ,  Hopctoun.    [See  Lisusay  of  the  Byres,  Lord.] 


TWdV,  vol.  i.  part  i.  page  •371.1  On  24th  November 
loyo,  1  acncK  nutuT,  nar  or  uonnoK,  ana  uiinj  otiicr  ptT- 
sons,  were  indicted  mid  put  t->  the  horn  for  bevietfing  the 


c 


Cai>eu»  anciently  Cadell*,  a  surname  which  has  aci|inred 


1  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  standard  works  of  modern  times,  and  particularly  the  po- 
pular editions  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  prin- 
cipal family  of  this  name  in  Scotland  is  Cndctl  of  Cockenzie, 
now  Tranent,  in  East  Lothian.  The.  name  is  supposed  to 
be  originally  Welsh,  but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  of 
French  origin,  and  is  the  same  as  Caldcr.  [Sc*  CaLDKR 
rof.l 


CADELL,  Robert,  an  eminent  publisher, 
whose  connexion  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works 
will  perpetuate  his  name,  was  horn  at  Cockenzie 
on  the  16th  December  1788.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Cadell  of  Cockenzie  in  East  Lothian,  and 
about  1807  entered  into  the  employment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher. About  the  end  of  1811,  he  was  admitted 
into  partnership  with  him,  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  A.  O.  Hunter  of  Blackness  from  the  firm. 
The  business  was  for  a  long  period  extensively 
carried  on  under  the  well-known  firm  of  Constablo 
and  Company.  He  married  in  1817  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Constable,  who  died  in  a  year  afterwards ; 
and  in  January  1821,  he  married  Miss  Mylne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Mylne,  accountant  in 
Edinburgh.  By  this  lady,  who  survived  him,  he 
had  eight  daughters. 

In  1826,  after  the  failure  of  Conslablc  and  Co., 
Mr.  Cadell  became  the  sole  publisher  of  Scott's 
works.  In  Ixickhart's  life  of  his  father-in-law  there 
are  some  very  interesting  notices  relative  to  Cadcll's 
connexion  with  the  great  novelist,  who  has  record- 
ed in  his  Diary  that  "  Constable  without  Cadell  is 
like  getting  the  clock  without  the  pendulum  ;  the 


one  having  the  iugenuity,  the  other  the  caution  of 
the  business."  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  hiin  is  thus 
favourably  expressed  iu  his  Diary,  at  the  time  hu 
publishers  were  about  to  fail :— "  Cadell  came  at 
eight  to  communicate  a  letter  from  Hurst  and  Ro- 
binson, intimating  they  had  stood  the  storm.  I 
shall  always  think  the  better  of  Cadell  for  this— 
not  merely  because  '  his  feet  arc  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  who  brings  good  tidings,'  but  because 
he  showed  feeling — deep  feeling,  poor  fellow.  He, 
who  I  thought  had  no  more  than  his  numeration- 
table,  and  who,  if  he  had  his  whole  counting-house 
full  of  sensibility,  had  yet  his  wife  and  children  to 
bestow  it  upon.  I  will  not  forget  this,  if  all  keeps 
right.  I  love  the  virtues  of  rough-and-round  men 
— the  others  arc  apt  to  escape  in  salt  rheum,  sal- 
volatile,  and  a  white  pocket-handkerchief." 

A  large  stock  of  Sir  Walter's  works  in  the  hands 
of  his  bankrupt  publishers  was  sold  off  for  half  its 
cost,  a  circumstance  which  created  an  impression 
among  the  London  booksellers  that  the  value  of 
the  copyrights  had  been  wrought  out.  Mr.  Cad- 
ell, however,  had  a  different  opinion,  and  having 
secured  among  the  members  of  his  own  family 
sufficient  money  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  he 
had  quietly  matured,  he  first  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Ballantyne  the  printer,  and  finding  that  he 
coincided  with  him  in  the  calculations  he  had 
made,  they  went  together  to  Abbotsford  to  pro- 
pound it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  December  1827, 
Mr.  Cadell  became  joint-proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right of  all  Sir  Walter's  works  then  published. 
Mr.  Lockbail,  in  his  '  Life  of  Scott,'  thus  details 
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the  circumstances : — "  The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  •  Life  of  Napoleon,'  and  1  Woodstock/ 
having  now  been  settled  by  the  arbiter,  (Lord 
Newton)  in  favour  of  the  author,  the  relative  af- 
fairs of  Sir  Walter, and  the  creditors  of  Constable 
were  so  simplified  that  the  trustee  on  that  seques- 
trated estate  resolved  to  bring  into  the  market, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Ballantyne's  trustees, 
and,  without  further  delay,  a  variety  of  very  val- 
uable copyrights.  This  important  sale  comprised 
Scott's  novels  from  '  Waverley'  to  'Quentin  Dur- 
ward'  inclusive,  besides  a  majority  of  the  shares 
of  the  poetical  works.  Mr.  CadelPs  family  and 
private  friends  were  extremely  desirous  that  he 
should  purchase  part  at  least  of  these  copyrights, 
and  Sir  Walter's  were  not  less  so  that  he  should 
seize  this  last  opportunity  of  recovering  a  share  in 
the  prime  fruits  of  his  genius.  The  relations  by 
this  time  established  between  him  and  Cadell 
were  those  of  strict  confidence  and  kindness, 
and  both  saw  well  that  the  property  would  be 
comparatively  lost  were  it  not  secured  ;  that 
henceforth  the  whole  should  be  managed  as  one 
unbroken  concern.  It  was  in  the  success  of  an 
uniform  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels,  with  pre- 
faces and  notes  by  the  author,  that  both  antici- 
pated the  means  of  finally  extinguishing  the  debt 
of  Ballantyne  and  Company ;  and.  after  some  de- 
mur, the  trustees  of  that  house's  creditors  were 
wise  enongh  to  adopt  their  views.  The  result 
was  that  the  copyrights,  exposed  to  sale  for  be- 
hoof of  Constable's  creditors,  were  purchased,  one- 
half  for  Sir  Walter,  the  other  half  for  Cadell,  at 
the  price  of  eight  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a 
sum  which  was  considered  large  at  the  time. 

Sir  Walter's  Diary,  of  date  December  20,  1827, 
has  the  following  allusion  to  this  event:— 

"  Anent  the  copyrights,  the  '  pock  puds'  were 
not  frightened  by  our  high  price.  They  came  on 
briskly,  four  or  five  bidders  abreast,  and  went  on 
till  the  lot  was  kuocked  down  to  Cadell  at  £8,500; 
a  very  large  sum  certaiuly,  yet  he  has  been  of- 
fered  a  profit  on  it  already.  The  activity  of  the 
contest  serves  to  show  the  value  of  the  property. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  ac- 
quisition." "Well  might  the  'pock  puddings' 
(the  English  booksellers),"  continues  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  "rue  their  timidity  on  this  day;  but  it  was  | 


the  most  lucky  one  that  ever  came  fur  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  creditors.  A  dividend  of  six  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  paid  at  this  Christmas  on  their 
whole  claims.  The  result  of  their  high-hearted  J 
debtor's  exertions  between  January  1826,  and 
January  1828,  was  in  all  very  nearly  £40,000. 
No  literary  biographer,  in  all  likelihood,  will  ever 
have  such  another  fact  to  record.  The  creditors 
unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  which  had  achieved  so  much 
for  their  behoof." 

Into  this  new  enterprise,  which  was  a  scheme 
of  Mr.  Cadcll's,  lie  threw  all  the  energy  of  his 
character,  his  business  skill,  and  the  zeal  springing 
from  his  enthusiastic  confidence  in  Sir  Walter's 
popularity,  and  his  own  unbounded  love  and  ven- 
eration for  the  Great  Magician.  The  whole  scries 
of  novels  were  republished  in  small  octavo  five- 
shilling  volumes,  neatly  got  up,  with  plates  and 
embellished  title-pages,  and  explanatory  notes  by 
the  author. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Walter,  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment  was  come  to  w  ith  regard  to  the  copyright, 
of  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  'Life  of  Scott, 
gives  the  following  account : — 14  Shortly  after  Sii 
Walter's  death,  his  sons  and  myself,  as  his  ex- 
ecutors, endeavoured  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  were  within  our  power  for  completing  the  great 
object  of  his  own  wishes  and  fatal  exertions.  We 
found  the  remaining  principal  sum  of  the  Ballan- 
tyne  debt  to  be  about  £61,000.  £22,000  had 
been  insured  upon  his  life  ;  there  were  some  mon- 
eys in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  Mr.  Cadell 
very  handsomely  offered  to  advance  U>  us  the  bal- 
ance, about  £30,000,  that  we  might,  without  further 
delay,  settle  with  the  body  of  creditors.  This  was 
effected  accordingly  on  the  2d  of  February,  1833, 
Mr.  Cadell  accepting,  as  his  only  security,  the 
right  to  the  profits  accnting  from  Sir  Walter's  co- 
pyright property  and  literary  remains,  until  such 
times  as  this  new  aud  consolidated  obligation 
should  be  discharged." 

In  May,  1847,  Mr.  Cadell  took  upon  himself  all 
the  remaining  debts  upon  the  estate,  on  the  trans- 
fer to  him  by  the  family  of  their  remaining  claim 
over  Sir  Walter's  writings.  This  debt  included 
an  heritable  bond  over  the  lands  of  Abbotsford 
for  £10,000.    This  transaction  Mr.  Lockhart  says 
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,k  crowned  n  loug  scries  of  kind  services  to  the 
cause  and  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

Mr.  Cadell  died  20th  January  1 849.  His  health 
had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  nearly  a  year. 
During  the  last  few  mouths  of  his  life  he  was  in 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  copyrights,  which 
were  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £60,000. 
In  1851,  they  were  purchased  by  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  publishers  in  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Cadell  Issued  Scott's  works  in  every  form  and 
shape.  There  was  an  edition  suited  to  every  class 
of  society,  from  the  splendid  Abbotsford,  on  which 
he  spent  about  £40,000,  down  to  the  cheap  people's 
edition  in  parts,  of  which  he  used  to  boast  that 
he  sold  about  70,000  copies.  Sir  Walter's  manu- 
scripts were  preserved  by  him  with  great  care,  and 
it  was  with  pride  that  he  used  to  exhibit  these 
literary  treasures  to  his  friends.  His  taste  was 
sound  and  discriminating,  his  plans  comprehensive 
and  liberal,  and  his  application  unwearied.  His 
punctuality  was  almost  proverbial.  Exactly  at 
nine  o'clock  every  morning,  except  Sunday,  he 
entered  his  carriage  at  Ratho ;  and,  along  the 
road  to  Edinburgh,  the  country  people  knew  the 
time  to  a  minute,  by  the  appearance  of  what  they 
called  "  the  Ratho  coach."  The  same  order  and 
regularity  were  conspicuous  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  St.  Andrew's  square,  Edinburgh.  In  the 
beginning  of  1845,  Mr.  Cadell  had  bought  the  estate 
of  Ratho,  where  he  resided  in  his  latter  years. 

Caitiinkms,  curl  of,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  a  title  pos- 
sessed since  H55  by  the  "  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair,"  or 
Sinclair.  It  in,  however,  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  has 
been  held  by  different  families.  It  was  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  ancient  Vikingrs  or  sea  kings.  In  Torfreus'  History  of 
the  Orcadea,  a  work  which  ho  compiled  from  the  ancient 
sagas  and  the  Danish  records,  mention  is  made  of  Dungaldus 
carl  or  jarl  of  Caithness  so  far  back  as  the  year  875.  In  the 
'  Islands  I-andnamabok,'  quoted  in  the  '  Collectanea  de  Rebus 
Albanicia,'  it  is  stated  that  after  Thorstein  the  red,  son  of 
Audur  the  wealthy,  had,  in  conjunction  with  earl  Sigurd  the 
rich,  "  conquered  Katcness  and  Sudrland,  Ross  and  Moray, 
and  more  than  the  half  of  Scotland,  Thorstein  reigned  as 
king  over  thcue  districts  until  he  was  betrayed  by  the  Scotch, 
and  slain  in  battle.  Audur  was  in  Katcness  when  she  heard 
of  her  son  Thorstein'*  death,"  and  flying  to  Orkney,  she 
there  gave  away  in  marriage  Groa.  the  daughter  of  Thorstein 
the  red,  "  to  Dungadr,  jarl  of  Katcness ;  and  his  daughter 
Grelauga,  by  her  marriage  with  Thorfinn,  earl  of  Orkney, 
brought  the  former  district  once  more  into  the  possession  of 
those  earls."  This  was  sometime  after  the  year  920.  In  the 
same  century,  one  Liotus  waa  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney. 
He  was  probably  a  Norwegian,  and  had  defeated  his  brother 
Scullius  in  battle  in  a  contest  for  the  earldom. 


In  a  charter  of  King  David  the  First  to  the  monastery  of 
Dunfermline,  m  the  year  1129.  one  MacwUliam  is  designated 
cail  of  Caithness. 

Harold  carl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  a  powerful  chieftain, 
was  a  good  and  faithful  subject  of  King  William  the  Lion  tjh 
HUG,  when  he  broke  out  into  rebellion.  The  king  marched 
an  army  into  Caithness,  on  which  the  earl  submitted,  but  his 
sons,  Roderick  and  Torphin,  attacking  the  royal  troops,  near 
Inverness,  were  defeated,  and  Roderick  slain.  The  following 
year,  the  earl,  instigated  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Macbcd, 
again  appeared  in  arms,  and  was  encountered  by  the  king's 
forces,  who  defeated  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  On  bring 
led  fettered  before  the  king,  ho  ordered  him  to  be  closely  con- 
fined in  a  turret  of  Roxburgh  castle,  where  he  remained  until 
the  king's  anger  was  pacified  towards  him,  when  he  was  dia- 
on  his  humble  submission,  his  son,  Torphin,  having 
himself  as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  On  this 
the  southern  division  of  Caithness,  called  Suth- 
erland, was  taken  from  Harold  [Chalmrn  Caledonia,  page 
CX)]  and  given  to  Hugh  Freskin,  sheriff  of  Inverness,  the 
progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland.  Harold  having  again 
rebelled  soon  after,  the  king  ordered  Torpbiu's  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  his  body  otherwise  mutilated,  and  he  died  miserably 
in  prison.  The  earl  himself  died  in  120fi.  This  Harold  it 
said  to  have  murdered  John  bishop  of  Caithness. 

In  1222,  John  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney  | 
••arldoms,  when  Adam  bishop  of  Caithness,  a  rigorous  i 
of  tithes,  was  assaulted  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  Halkirk,  by 
the  people  of  his  diocese,  and  burnt  to  death,  a  monk  who  at- 
tended him,  named  Srrlo,  being  at  the  same  time  killed. 
The  descent  of.  this  Adam,  says  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  "  no- 
body knew,  for  the  child  bad  been  found  at  the  door  of  some 
church."  The  men  of  Caithness  thought  him  rather  hard  in 
his  episcopal  government,  and  chiefly  attributed  that  to  the 
monk  Serhi.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  bishop 
should  have  a  spuin  of  butter  of  twenty  cows  from  every 
proprietor  in  Caithness.  Bishop  Adam  wanted  to  increase 
this  impost,  and  have  a  spann,  first  of  fifteen,  afterwards  of 
I,  these  being  successively  granted,  ultimately  ol 
The  people  complained  to  the  earl  of  the  bishop  s 
exactions,  but  he  declined  to  interfere  in  the  dispute,  on 
which,  in  a  highly  excited  state,  they  attacked  the  bishop's 
residence.  The  bishop  and  his  followers  were  drinking  in  an 
upper  apartment,  and  when  the  people  came,  the  monk  went 
out  to  the  door,  and  he  was  immediately  hewn  across  the 
countenance  and  fell  dead  into  the  room.  The  bishop  then 
went  out,  intending  to  make  peace  with  the  people,  but  wil- 
ing him  they  conveyed  him  to  a  smaller  house  than  his  o»n, 
and  set  (Ire  to  it,  when  the  unfortunate  bishop  was  burnt  to 
death.  The  earl,  as  he  had  refused  to  interpose  fur  the  preven- 
tion ot  this  deed,  was  supposed  to  have  connived  at  it,  and 
he  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  estate  by  the  king, 
Alexander  the  Second,  but  was  afterwards  permitted  to  re- 
deem it,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
giving  up  the.  third  part  of  the  earldom.  Earl  John  was 
murdered  in  his  own  house  by  his  servants  in  1231,  and  his 
body  was  consumed  to  ashes  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  bishop. 

"There  is,"  says  I<ord  Hailes  (A>iml*  of  Scotland,  voL  i. 
p.  48.  noU-y,  ••  an  obscurity  in  our  histories  concerning  the  earls 
of  Caithness,  which  I  am  not  able  to  dispel."  This  obscurity 
has  greatly  puzzled  the  peerage  writers  and  genealogists,  who 
are  unable  to  reconcile  certain  discrepancies  in  dates  and  per- 
sons occurring  in  connexion  with  the  earldom.  According  to 
Crawford's  peerage,  Mtigmis,  second  son  of  Gilibrede,  eari  of 
Angus,  obtained  this  earldom  from  Kin,;  Alexander  the  Se- 
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cond,  in  1222  [if  no,  this  must  have  lieen  on  the  forfeiture  of 
Earl  John]  on  payment  of  a  yearly  duty  of  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling to  the  king  and  his  successors.  He  had  a  son,  Malcolm, 
who  succeeded  him,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name. 
His  son  John,  earl  of  Caithness,  was  one  of  the  Scottish  no- 
M«s  to  whom  King  Edward  addressed  a  letter  proposing  the 
marriage  of  his  son  to  Margaret  of  Norway,  the  young  queen 
of  Scotland,  dated  at  Brigham,  12th  March  1289-90.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  peers  who  made  default  when  Baliol  held 
his  first  parliament  at  Scone  lOUi  February  1292-3.  In 
1296  ho  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First,  but  his  name  does 
m>t  occur  in  the  Remarks  on  the  Ragman  Roll.  He  died 
about  1830.  His  succession  is  involved  in  perplexity.  It 
»  ould  appear,  however,  that  this  earl  John  was  succeeded  by 
a  daughter  or  sister,  married  to  Magnus,  carl  of  Orkney,  to 
whom  she  brought  the  earldom  of  Caithness ;  that  Magnus, 
earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  had  two  daughters,  his  heir- 
esses, Margaret,  married  to  Simon  Eraser,  (supposed  to  be 
the  Simon  Eraser  killed  at  Halidouhill  in  1333,)  and  Isaliella, 
married  to  Malisc,  earl  of  Stratheam,  who,  in  her  right,  was 
also  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  and  accordingly  was  styled 
earl  of  Strathcam,  Caithness,  and  Orkney,  and  that  he  had 
four  daughters,  coheiresses ;  the  eldest,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  married  to  William,  earl  of  Ross;  Isabel,  to  Sir  William 
Sinclair  of  Roslin ;  Matilda,  to  a  person  named  dc  le  Arde; 
and  the  youngest,  whose  name  also  has  not  been  recorded,  to 
Reginald  Chene.  [/Am^W  Peerage,  voL  L  page  293.J 


The  title  was  next  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  Stewart;  Prince  David,  earl-palatine  of  Strathearn, 
eldest  son  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  by  his  second  wife, 
Kuphamia  Ross,  having  been  by  his  father  created  earl  of 
Caithness  early  in  his  leign.  In  several  charters  he  is  styled 
earl-palatine  of  Stralheam  and  carl  of  Caithness.  [See 
Mkathkarm,  earl  of.]  His  daughter  Kuphamia,  countess 
palatine  of  Strathearn,  resigned  the  earldom  of  Caithness  in 
Uvour  of  her  uncle  Walter,  Lord  Brechin,  second  sou  of 
King  Robert  the  Second,  by  Kuphamia  Roes,  aud  he  accord- 
ingly obtained  from  King  Robert  the  Third  a  charter  of  the 
earldom  of  Caithness  and  regality  thereof.  On  being  after- 
wards created  earl  of  At lml,  he  resigned  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Alan,  who  obtained 
from  King  James  the  First,  a  grant  of  the  earldom,  dated  at 
l'erth  16th  May  1480,  to  himself  and  legitimate  heirs  male, 
whom  failing  to  revert  to  his  father,  Walter,  earl  of  Athol. 
The  following  year  Donald  Balloeh,  a  near  relation  of  the  po- 
tent lord  of  the  isles,  landed  in  Ixxhaber,  with  a  considera- 
ble force,  and  ravaged  that  district  in  the  most  relentless 
manner.  To  check  his  ferocity  aud  defend  the  western  coast, 
Alan  **rl  of  Caithness  and  Alexander  earl  of  Mar  marched 
witn  the  royal  army,  and  met  the  island  warrior  at  the  an- 
ci.-nt  castle  of  Inverlochy,  near  Fort  William,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  royal 
troops  were  completely  defeated.  The  carl  of  Caithness  was 
sum ;  ar.J  sixteen  of  his  personal  attendants,  besides  many 
barons  and  knights,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Having  no 
issue,  the  earldom  reverted  to  his  father,  and  on  his  attainder 
for  the  execrable  murder  of  his  nephew.  King  James  the 
First,  iu  1437,  it  was  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

Tne  next  oosaessor  of  the  title  was  Sir  George  de  Crich- 
ton,  the  elder  of  two  sous  of  Stephen  Criehton  of  Cairns,  of 
the  family  of  Criehton  of  Criehton.  Having  acquired  the 
favour  of  King  James  the  Second,  Sir  George  was  constituted 
lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  several  consider- 
ed land  from  that  monarch  in  1450,  1451,  and 


1452,  and  in  the  latter  vear  he  was  created  earl  of  Caithness, 
the  honours  being  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by 
h  1  second  wife,  Janet  Borthwick,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Borthwidc  of  Borthwick  and  relict  of  James  Douglas,  Lord 
Dalkeith.  He  had  a  daughter  Janet,  who  inherited  the 
hind*  of  Barnton,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  mar- 
ried John  Maxwell,  supposed  to  be  a  younger  sou  of  Herbert 
second  Lord  Maxwell,  by  w  hom  she  had  a  son  George  Max- 
well. The  earl  of  Caithness  died  in  1455,  when  the  title  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  large  estates  of  the  earldom,  with  the 
exception  of  Barnton  and  Cairns,  appear  to  have  reverted  to 
the  < 


The  earldom  was  next,  by  James  the  Second,  conferred, 
2Hth  August,  1455,  on  William  Sinclair,  third  earl  of  Ork- 
ney [see  Orknky,  earl  of],  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
in  compensation,  as  the  charter  bears,  of  a  claim  of  right 
which  he  and  his  heirs  bad  to  the  lordship  of  Niddesdale. 
Ho  was  afterwards  designated  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
but  after  1471,  in  which  year  he  surrendered  to  King  James 
the  Third  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  he  was  styled  earl  of  Caith- 
ness aione.  From  him  the  present  branch  of  the  family 
which  now  enjoys  the  title  is  remotely  descended.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  sou  by  each  wife,  both  named  Wil- 
liam Sinclair.  Passing  by  the  son  of  the  first  marriage,  he 
resigned,  in  1476,  the  earldom  of  Caithness  in  favour  of  hi* 
son  by  his  second  wife,  Marjory;  and  he,  in  consequence, 
obtained  a  charter  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  earldom,  Ac.  to 
him  and  his  heirs  whatsoever,  7th  December  of  that  year. 

William  Sinclair,  the  second  earl  of  this  nice,  was  killed, 
with  his  royal  master,  James  the  Third,  at  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  in  1513.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Keith  of  Innerugy,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Alexander  Sinclair  of  Stamster. 

John  Sinclair,  the  third  carl,  in  1516  entered  into  bonds  of 
friendship  and  alliance,  for  mutual  protection  and  support, 
with  Adam,  earl  of  Sutherland,  from  whom,  ou  account 
thereof,  he  received  a  grant  of  some  lauds  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  water  of  Ully ;  notwithstanding  of  which  he  joined  the 
Mack  ay  is  and  other  enemies  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  the  country  against 
the  Sutherland  family.  The  earl  of  Sutherland,  in  conse- 
quence, brought  an  action  before  the  lords  of  council  and  sea- 
son against  the  earl  of  Caithness  to  recover  back  from  him 
the  lands  of  Strathully,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  ful- 
filled the  condition  on  which  the  lands  were  granted  to  him. 
There  were  other  minor  points  of  dispute  between  the  earls 
to  get  all  which  determined,  they  both  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  mutual  friends,  they  referred  the  de- 
cision of  their  differences  to  Gavin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
who  pronounced  his  award  1 1th  March  1524,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  controversies,  and  made  the  earls  live  in  peace  with  one 
another  ever  after.  In  1529,  ho  and  Lord  Sinclair  [sec  Sin- 
<-u.uk,  lord]  invaded  Orkney  with  a  numerous  force,  in  order 
to  assert  some  claim  which  tltey  professed  to  have  to  the 
Orkney  islands,  arising  out  of  the  renewed  lordship  of  the 
earldom  of  Orkney,  and  were  encountered  by  the  Orcadiana. 
under  the  command  of  James  Sinclair,  governor  of  Kirkwall 
castle,  at  Summcrdalc  or  Bigswell  in  Stenness,  18th  Muy  of 
that  year,  and  there  thoy  sustained  a  most  disastrous  and 
signal  defeat,  the  earl  ol  Caithness  and  live  hundred  of  his 
followers  being  slain,  aud  Ijord  Sinclair  and  the  survivors 
taken  prisoners.  In  the  old  Statistical  account  of  Frith  aud 
Stenness  a  copy  is  inserted  of  a  nineteen  years'  respite  to 
Edward  Sinclair  aud  his  accomplices,  for  art  and  part  of  the 
convocation  and  gathering  oi  the  lieges  in  aira)ed  battle 
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against  umquhile  John  earl  of  Caithness,  and  fur  art  and 
part  of  the  slaughter  of  the  said  earl  and  his  friends.  By 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Sutherland  of  Duf- 
fus,  he  had  two  noun,  William,  who  appear*  to  have  died  be- 
fore his  father,  and  George,  fourth  earl  of  Caithness. 

The  fourth  earl  was  a  cruel  and  avaricious  nobleman,  who 
scrupled  not  at  the  commission  of  the  greatest  crimes  for  the 
attainment  of  his  purposes.  The  bishop  of  Caithness  being  in 
banishment  in  Kngland,  the  earl  and  Donald  Mackay,  a  chief 
with  whom  be  was  in  terms  of  friendship,  took  possession  of  the 
bishop's  lands,  and  levied  tbt  rent,  for  the  behoof,  as  they  pre- 
tended of  the  exiled  bishop.  Mackay  possessed  himself  of  the 
castle  of  Skibo,  one  of  the  bishop's  palaces,  which  he  fortified, 
while  the  earl,  on  his  part,  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Stra 
bister,  another  of  the  episcopal  residences.  Bnt  upon  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishop,  both  the  carl  and  Mackay  absolutely  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  him  these,  or  any  other  parts  of  his  pos- 
sessions, or  to  account  to  him  for  the  rents  they  had  collected 
in  his  name.  On  their  refusal,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  who  was 
at  that  time  Lieutenant- general  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
the  earl  of  Sutherland,  summoned  them  to  appear  before 
them  at  Helmsdale,  to  answer  for  their  intromissions  with  the 
bishop's  rents,  and  for  their  usurpation  of  his  residences. 
The  earl  immediately  obeyed  the  call,  and  although  the  river 
of  Helmsdale  was  greatly  swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains,  he, 
in  order  to  show  his  ready  submission,  crossed  it  on  foot,  to 
the  great  danger  of  his  life,  as  the  water  was  as  high  as  his 
breast.  Having  made  a  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement, 
the  earl  returned  into  Caithness.  Mackay  was  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Foulis. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  queen  regent  at  Inverness,  m  July 
1555,  baring  undertaken  a  journey  to  the  north  at  that  pe- 
riod, for  the  repression  of  the  tumults  and  disorders  then  pre- 
valent, she  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
The  former  had  been  requested  to  bring  his  countrymen  along 
with  him  to  the  court,  and  having  neglected  or  declined  to  do 
so,  he  was  committed  to  prison  at  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and 
Edinburgh,  successively,  and  was  not  restored  to  liberty  till  he 
had  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  obtained  a  re- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  15th  December  1556,  and  had 
two  charters  of  the  office  of  justiciary  from  Portincnlter  to 
the  I'entland  Frith,  17th  April  1566  and  1  Ith  February 
thereafter,  ratified  in  parliament  19th  April  1567.  On  the 
12th  of  the  latter  month  and  year,  he  was  one  of  the  jury  on 
the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder  of  Dam  ley, 
and  when  the  verdict  of  acquittal  was  returned,  he  protested 
in  their  name  that  no  crime  should  be  imputed  to  them  on 
that  account,  because  no  accuser  had  appeared,  and  no  proof 
was  brought  of  the  indictment.  He  took  notice,  also,  that 
the  9th  instead  of  the  10th  of  February  was  specified  in  the 
indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was  committed. 

litis  George,  fourth  earl  of  Caithness,  had  long  borne  a 
mortal  hatred  to  John,  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  instigated  hia  cousin,  Isobcl  Sinclair,  wife  of  Gilbert  Gor- 
don of  Gartay,  and  sister  of  William  Sinclair  of  Dumbaith,  to 
poison  the  earl  and  countess,  who  was  near  her  confinement,  I 
while  at  supper  at  Helmsdale,  in  the  month  of  July  1567. 
Their  only  son,  and  heir,  Alexander  Gordon,  made  a  very 
narrow  escape,  not  having  returned  in  time  from  a  hunting 
excursion  to  join  his  father  and  mother  nt  supper.  The  earl 
and  countess  were  carried  next  morning  to  Dunrohin,  where 
they  died  within  five  days  thereafter,  and  to  five  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  this  murder,  the  earl  of 
Caithness  punished  some  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland1  s  most 
faithful  servants,  under  the  colour  of  avenging  his  death. 
The  deceased  earl's  friends,  however,  apprehended  Isobel  .Sin- 


clair, and  sent  her  to  Edinburgh  for  trial,  but,  after  being 
she  died  in  prison  on  the  day  appointed  for  het 
During  ail  tie  time  of  her  illness  she  uttered  the 
iprecationa  on  the  earl  of  Caithness,  for  hav- 
ing incited  her  to  the  horrid  act.  The  eldest  son  of  this  wo- 
man, John  Gordon,  was  the  next  male  heir  to  the  earldom  of 
Sutherland,  after  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  murdered  earl, 
and  happening  to  be  in  the  bouse  when  his  mother  had  pre- 
pared the  poison,  and  becoming  extremely  thirsty,  he  called 
for  a  drink.  One  of  his  mother's  servants,  not  aware  of  the 
preparation,  presented  to  the  youth  a  portion  of  the  poisonous 
liquid,  which  he  drank.  This  occasioned  his  death  within 
two  days,  a  circumstance  which,  with  the  appearances  of  the 
body  after  death,  gave  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  mother's 
guilt. 

The  carl  of  Caithness  now  formed  a  design  to  get  the  young 
earl  of  Sutherland  into  his  hands,  and  prevailed  upon  Robert 
Stewart,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  of  Skibo,  in  which  the  earl  of  Sutherland 
resided,  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  him ;  a  request  with  which 
the  governor  complied.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle, the  carl  carried  off  the  young  man  into  Caithness,  and 
though  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  got  him  married  to  Lady 
Barbara  Sinclair,  his  daughter,  then  thirty-two  years  old. 
Mackay  of  Far,  an  ally  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  was  the  par- 
amour of  this  lady,  and  for  continuing  the  connexion  with 
him,  she  was  afterwards  divorced  by  her  husband.  In  the 
meantime  the  carl  of  Caithness  fixed  his  residence  at  Dunro- 
hin castle,  in  Sutherlandabire,  the  scat  of  his  minor  son-in- 
law,  whom  he  treated  with  great  indignity,  and  burnt  all  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  house  of  Sutherland,  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands.  He  expelled  many  ancient  families  from 
Sutherland,  put  several  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished others,  after  disabling  them  in  their  persons,  by  new 
and  unheard  of  modes  of  torture,  and  stripping  them  of  all 
their  possessions.  He  even  entertained  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  earl  of  Sutherland  himself,  and  marrying  Wil- 
liam Sinclair,  his  own  second  son,  to  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
the  eldest  sister  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  but  the  latter  being 
apprised  in  time  of  his  designs,  made  his  escape  from  Dun- 
robin  castle.  In  revenge,  the  earl  of  Caithness  sent  his  eldest 
son,  John  Master  of  Caithness,  surnamed  from  his  great 
strength,  Garrow  [from  the  Gaelic  word  ffarbh,  rough  or 
strong]  with  a  large  party  6f  followers,  to  attack  Hugh  Mur- 
ray of  Aberscors  and  others  of  that  name,  residing  about  the 
town  of  Dornoch,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  family  of 
Sutherland,  and  who,  after  various  skirmishes,  took  refuge  in 
the  town  and  castle  of  Dornoch,  which  were  besieged  by  the 
Caithness  men,  and  for  a  while  manfully  defended.  After 
burning  the  Cathedral  and  reducing  the  town,  the  master  at- 
tacked the  castle,  and  the  Murrays  were,  in  the  end,  obliged 
to  capitulate,  and  having  undertaken  to  depart  out  of  Suth- 
erland within  three  months,  they  delivered  three  hostages  for 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  The  carl  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  concluded  by  bis  son,  and  basely  beheaded  the  three 
hostages.  This  took  place  in  1570,  and  iu  1576  the  castle  of 
Girnigo,  which  was  at  that  period  the  baronial  residence  of 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  became  the  scene  uf  ono  of  the  most 
fearful  atrocities  on  record.  John  Garrow,  the  master  ol 
Caithness,  had  incurred  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  his 
father,  the  earl,  on  account  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Murrays,  because  be  did  not,  when  he  had  the  opportunity, 
extirpate  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Dornoch.  While  convers- 
ing with  his  father,  he  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
who.  upon  a  secret  signal  being  given  by  the  earl,  had  rushed 
in  at  the  chainber-door.     He  was  instantly  fettered,  and 
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thrust  into  a  dark  dungeon  Mow  the  castle,  in  which  he 
dragged  out  fur  seven  year*  a  wretched  exigence.  At  last 
bis  keepers,  David  and  Ingram  Sinclair,  relatives  of  his  own, 
determined  to  destroy  him,  and  after  baring  kept  bim  for 
&ome  time  without  food ;  they  gave  him  a  large  mesa  of  salt 
becf.  and  then  withholding  all  drink  from  him,  left  him  to  die 
of  raging  thirst. 

The  inhuman  carl  died  at  Edinburgh  9th  September  15*2, 
and  his  body  was  buried  in  St.  Giles',  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  heart  was  cased  in  lead, 
and  placed  in  the  Sinclair's  aisle  in  the  church  of  Wick, 
where  his  murdered  son  was  interred.  He  had  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Graham,  second  daughter  of  William  second  earl 
of  Montrose,  and  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  an 
incursion  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  into  Caithness  in  1588, 
nfterwards  mentioned,  one  of  his  followers  having  entered  the 
church  of  Wick,  found  the  leaden  box  which  enclosed  the 
heart  of  the  cruel  earl  of  Caithness,  and  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  treasure,  he  broke  the  casket  open,  and  flung 
the  corrupted  heart  to  the  winds.  His  eldest  son,  John  Gar- 
row,  had  married  Lady  Jean  Hepburn,  only  daughter  of  Pa- 
trick, third  earl  of  Both  well,  sister  of  the  husband  of  Queen 
Mar)-,  widow  or  John  prior  of  Coldinghanj,  and  mother  of 
Krancis  the  turbulent  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  had  issue  George 
the  fifth  earl  of  Caithness,  three  other  sons,  and  a  daughter, 
married  to  Sir  John  Home  of  Coldingknows. 

George  the  fifth  earl  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1582. 
He  began  his  career  by  avenging  his  father's  death  on  his 
two  murderers.  David  Sinclair,  one  of  them,  resided  at 
Kciss,  and  the  oth«r,  Ingram  Sinclair,  at  Wester.  The 
daughter  of  the  latter  was  to  be  married,  and  a  large  party 
were  invited  to  the  wedding.  Earl  George  met  David  on  his 
way  to  Wister,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  with  his 
sword.  The  earl  then  rode  over  to  Wester,  and  accosted  In- 
gram as  be  was  playing  at  football  on  the  green.  "  Do  you 
know,"  aaid  ho,  "that  one  of  my  corbies,"  so  he  called  his 
pistols,  "missed  fire  this  morning?"  and  drawing  it  from  the 
Muter  as  if  to  look  at  it,  shot  him  through  the  head.  In 
1585  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland  at  Elgin, 
in  the  prcscnae  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  other  friends,  when 
the  differences  between  the  two  earls  being  adjusted,  they 
were  reconciled  for  the  time  to  each  other.  Another  meet- 
ing subsequently  took  place  between  the  two  earls  at  the  lull 
of  Bengrime  in  Sutherland,  when  they  entered  into  a  confed- 
eracy against  the  clan  Gunn.  On  the  19th  May  of  the  same 
rear  (1585)  the  earl  of  Caithness  had  a  remission  under  the 
great  seal  to  himself  and  twenty-two  other  persons,  for  being 
art  and  part  in  the  slaughter  of  David  Hume  of  Crewschawis 
and  others.  In  1587  the  old  fend  broke  out  again  between 
the  rival  houses  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  both  par- 
ties assembled  their  forces  at  Helmsdale ;  but  by  the  media- 
tion of  mutual  friends  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  after  the 
expiry  of  which  the  earl  of  Sutherland  invaded  Caithness, 
in  February  1588,  when  great  slaughter  and  spoil  took  place. 
The  town  of  Wick  was  also  pillaged  and  burnt,  but  the  church 
was  preserved.  The  earl  of  Caithness,  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Girnigo,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  desired  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  a  conference  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland. 
Another  truce  was  the  consequence,  which,  however,  did  not 
last  long,  and  various  battles,  skirmishes,  and  forays  ensued 
between  the  rival  earls  and  their  followers.  The  earl  of 
Huntly  and  others,  friends  of  the  parties,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them  effectually,  till  March  1591,  when  the 
earls  met  at  Stnthbogie  and  agreed  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
in  future;  but  in  the  year  1600,  the  earl  of  Caithness,  under 
the  pretence  of  going  on  a  hunting  expedition,  again  invaded 


Sutherland,  and  encamped  near  the  hill  of  Bengrime,  on 

great  force,  and  marched  against  him.  After  some  message* 
had  passed  between  the  two  cuLi.  the  army  of  the  earl  of 
Caithness  retired,  and  both  in  a  day  or  two  after  disbanded 
their  forces.  He  made  another  attempt  in  July  1607,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Sutherland,  but  was  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing his  purpose  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  Strathully 
of  the  carl  of  Sutherland  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  the  earls  again 
met  at  Elgin  with  their  mutual  friends,  and  once  more  ad- 
justed their  differences.  In  the  following  year,  some  servants 
of  the  carl  of  Orkney,  being  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to 
land  in  his  country,  the  earl  of  Caithness  apprehended  them, 
and  after  forcing  them  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  spirits,  which 
completely  intoxicated  them,  be  ordered  one  side  of  their 
heads  and  beards  to  bo  shaved,  and  compelled  tbem  to  go  to 
sea,  although  the  storm  had  not  abated.  On  reaching  Ork- 
ney they  complained  to  their  master,  who  immediately  laid 
the  case  before  the  long.  His  majesty  referred  the  matter 
to  his  council  for  trial,  but  the  carls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney 
having  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  they  were  induced  by  their 
friends  to  adjust  the  business  amicably  between  themselves. 

The  criminal  conduct  of  this  earl  of  Caithness  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  "  the  wicked  earl,"  and  involved  him  in 
constant  quarrels  and  difficulties.  To  recruit  his  exhausted 
resources  he  took  into  his  employment  a  coiner  named  Arthur 
Smith,  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  or  the  realm,  but  who,  on  the  intercession 
of  Lord  Elphinston,  the  I>ord  Treasurer  or  Scotland,  had  ob- 
tained a  pardon.  This  person  continued  in  the  employment 
or  the  earl  of  Caithness  for  seven  or  eight  years.  His  work- 
shop was  under  the  rock  of  castle  Sinclair,  in  a  quiet  retired 
place  called  the  Gote,  to  which  there  was  a  secret  passage 
from  the  earl's  bedchamber.  No  person  was  admitted  to 
Smith's  workshop  but  the  earl,  and  in  a  short  time  Caithness, 
Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  Ross  were  filled  with  base  money, 
which  was  first  detected  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  when  in  Scotland  in  1611,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  ho  made  the  king  acquainted  therewith. 
His  majesty  thereupon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  authorising  them  to  grant  a  commission  to  Sir 
Robert  to  apprehend  Smith  and  bring  bim  to  Edinburgh.  In 
the  following  year  Smith  was  apprehended  in  his  own  bouse 
in  the  town  of  Thurso,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  rescue  him, 
John  Sinclair  of  Stirkage,  nephew  of  the  earl  or  Caithness, 
was  slain,  and  James  Sinclair,  brother  or  the  laird  or  Dun, 
severely  wounded:  and  to  prevent  the  escape  or  Smith  he  was 
at  once  put  to  death  by  those  in  whose  custody  he  was.  The 
earl  or  Caithness,  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh,  summoned  the 
leaders  of  the  parties  who  had  killed  his  nephew  and  wounded 
his  kinsman,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  and  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand  his  son,  Lord  Berriedalc,  and  seve- 
ral of  their  followers,  were  prosecuted  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
for  resisting  the  king's  commission  and  attacking  those  who 
bore  it.  Previous  to  this  affair,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  had  caused 
the  earl  to  be  denounced  and  proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king. 
The  parties  were  ordered  to  appear  In-fore  the  council  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  on  the  day  appointed  they  met  accordingly,  at- 
tended, as  the  custom  then  was,  by  their  respective  friends. 
The  council  spent  three  days  in  investigating  the  matter, 
both  parties  being,  in  the  meantime,  bound  over  in  their  re- 
cognizances to  keep  the  peace,  in  time  coming,  towards  each 
other.  The  privy  council  ultimately  granted  a  warrant  for 
deserting  the  criminal  prosecutions,  on  a  submission  being 
entered  into,  July  17,  1612,  between  the  carls  ot  Caithness  and 
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Sutherland,  of  all  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  In 

High  street  of  Edinburgh,  by  assaulting  George  Lord  Gordon, 
And  great  slaughter  might  have  been  committed  but  for  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  owing  to  which  tbe  parties 
could  hardly  distinguish  their  own  friends.  Soon  after  he 
rendered  his  name  for  ever  infamous  by  betraying  his  kins- 
man John  Lord  Maxwell,  then  under  hiding  fur  the  murder  of 
Sir  John  Johnstone,  whom  he  lured  to  Castle  Sinclair,  under 
the  pretence  of  affording  him  t.heiter  and  secrecy  until  he  could 
conveniently  leave  the  country  for  Sweden.  His  real  motive, 
however,  was  that  he  might  obtain  favour  at  court  by  deliv- 
ering him  up.  The  countess  of  Caithness,  (Lady  Jean  Gor- 
don, only  daughter  of  George,  fifth  earl  of  Huntly.)  who  was 
lx>rd  Maxwell's  cousin,  was  likewise  deceived  by  her  husband, 
naving  been  told  by  him  that  a  report  was  spread  abroad  that 
it  was  already  known  at  court  that  Lord  Maxwell  was  in 
concealment  in  Caithness,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  their 
mutual  safety  to  set  off  for  Edinburgh,  to  explain  the  matter; 
and  thus  time  would  be  afforded  for  Lord  Maxwell's  escape. 
That  unfortunate  nobleman,  then  in  weak  health,  was  advised 
to  leave  Caithness,  and  pass  through  Sutherland,  that  he 
might  not  be  token  in  the  territories  of  his  treacherous 
kinsman;  but  so  anxious  were  the  earl's  servants  to  exe- 
cute their  commission  that  Maxwell  was  actually  taken 
within  the  county  of  Caithness,  conducted  to  Thurso,  where 
Captain  George  Sinclair,  a  bastard  nephew  of  the  earl,  was 
impatiently  waiting  his  arrival,  and  carried  back  a  prisoner 
to  Castle  Sinclair,  where  he  had  so  lately  been  a  favoured  and 
honoured  guest.  By  command  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, Lord  Maxwell  was  shortly  afterwards  delivered  up,  and 
on  21st  May  1613,  was  beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1611  the  earl  was  appointed  king's  lieutenant  for  quelling 
the  rebellion  of  his  old  enemy,  Patrick,  the  notorious  carl  of 
Orkney,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  bin  despatches  to  the 
king  and  secretary  of  state  are  quoted  in  full  in  tbe  third  vol- 
uiihs  of  'Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,"  pp.  286—292.  He 
seems  to  have  intruded  himself  into  this  commission,  by 
eagerly  volunteering  his  services  to  the  privy  council,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  sovereign,  by  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion  which  bad  excited  the  alarm  even  of  the 
court  of  England.  For  his  services  he  obtained  a  pension  of 
a  thousand  crowns,  and  shortly  after  his  return  from  his  ex- 
pedition to  Orkney,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  in  Scotland.  His  restless  disposition  and  lawless  pro- 
ceedings, however,  soon  involved  him  in  ruin.  Enraged  at 
the  Lord  Forbes  having  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Sinclair,  to  bis  lands  of  Ounray  and  Dum- 
luitb,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  annoying  him  in  his 
possessions,  by  oppressing  his  servants  and  tenants,  under  the 
pretence  of  discharging  his  duty  as  sheriff,  to  which  office  he 
had  been  appointed  by  tbe  earl  of  Huntly  on  his  marriage  with 
his  sister.  Complaints  were  made  from  time  to  time  against  the 
earl,  on  account  of  these  proceedings,  to  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  who  in  some  measure  afforded  redrew ;  and  to  protect 
his  tenants  more  effectually.  Lord  Forbes  took  up  hU  temporary 
residence  in  Caithness.  On  this,  the  earl  secretly  instigated 
two  of  the  Clan-Gun  to  burn  the  com  of  William  Innes,  a 
servant  of  I.ord  Forbes  at  Sanset  in  Caithness  in  November 
1615;  and  to  remove  suspicion  from  himself  he  industriously 
spread  a  report  that  the  fire-raising  had  been  done  by  the 
tenants  of  Mackay,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  with 
whom  the  Furbeses  were  then  at  feud.  The  matter,  how- 
evrr,  having  soon  been  disclosed  by  the  Guns,  who  were  the 
actu.il  perpetrators,  the  earl  was  closely  prosecuted,  and  he 
only  obtained  fail  remission,  after  a  long  interval,  00  the  fol- 


lowing conditions:  1st,  By  engaging  to  satisfv  his  numerous 
creditors;  2d,  By  resigning  into  the  king's  hands  the  sheriff- 
ship and  justiciary  of  Caithness;  3d,  by  engaging  to  present 
to  justice  the  incendiaries  whom  he  had  employed  to  bum  the 
com ;  and,  lastly,  to  resign  to  the  bishop  of  Caithness  the 
bouse  of  StraUster,  with  certain  feu  lands  of  that  bishopric, 
amounting  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand  merits  Scots, 
in  augmentation  of  the  bishop's  scanty  revenues.    His  son, 


that  of  his  father,  was  imprisoned  for  his  father's  debts  for 
above  five  years,  but  the  earl  himself  obtained  a  '  tafxriedcr*,' 
or  protection  from  legal  diligence  from  the  privy  council. 
The  creditors,  however,  apprized  or  sequestrated  all  his  lands. 
Ho  was  denounced  rebel  in  1021,  and  his  own  son,  Lord  Ber- 
riedale, on  tbe  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  others, 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  commission  to  pursue  his  father! 
After  his  long  imprisonment  he  was  released  for  that  purpose, 
on  finding  due  caution  to  return  to  ward  after  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission.  In  September  1623,  Lord  Berried  ale 
and  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  king's  commissioners,  having 
taken  tike  field  against  the  earl,  he  precipitately  tied  to  Ork- 
ney, intending  to  go  thence  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 
Castle  Sinclair,  and  his  other  principal  castles,  were  imme- 
diately taken  possession  of  in  the  king's  name;  and  the  com- 
missioners succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  the  county  of 
Caithness.  He  died  in  comparative  obscurity,  at  Caithness, 
in  February  1613,  at  the  advanced  age  of  78.  During  his 
la-it  years  he  received  an  aliment  from  his  creditors  out  of  his 
dilapidated  estates.  By  his  countess  be  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Lady  Anne  Sinclair,  married  to  George  thir- 
teenth earl  of  Crawford. 

William  Lord  Berriedale,  the  eldest  eon,  appears  to  have 
predeceased  his  father.  By  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry,  third  Lord  Sinclair,  he  had  a  son,  John,  master  of 
Berriedale,  who  died  of  fever  at  Edinburgh  in  September  163'J, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyroodhouse.  H« 
hnd  married  Lady  Margaret  Mackenzie,  eldest  daughter  ot 
Colin,  first  earl  of  Worth,  and  had  a  son  George,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  great-grandfather  as  sixth  earl  of  Caithness.  He 
I  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  24th 
July  1668,  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  a  soldier  .-cut  to 
quarter  for  deficiency  of  cess  and  excise.  He  married  in 
1657  Lady  Mary  Campbell,  third  daughter  of  Archibald,  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  but  had  no  issue.  Being  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  in  1672  be  executed  a  disposition  of  bU  tales,  estates, 
and  heritable  jurisdictions,  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Glenurchy,  his  principal  creditor,  who,  after  the  death  of  the 
carl,  in  May  1676,  took  possession  of  the  estates,  in  virtue  of 
the  above-mentioned  disposition,  and  in  June  1677  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Caithness.  On  7th  April  following  he  married 
the  widowed  countess.  His  right  to  the  title  and  estates  was 
disputed  by  George  Sinclair  of  Ki-iss,  son  of  Francis,  second 
son  of  George,  filth  carl  of  Caithness,  the  heir  male  of  the 
family,  who,  when  the  new  carl  was  in  London  the  same  year 
(1678)  entered  Caithness  with  an  armed  force,  and  took  vio- 
lent possession  of  the  lands  of  Keiss,  Tister,  and  Norlbficld, 
which  had  been  included  in  the  disposition  of  1672.  Esrl 
John,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  complained  to  the  privy 
council,  and  an  order  to  the  sheriff  of  Caithness  was,  in  con- 
sequence, issued,  to  call  the  parties  before  him,  and  ascertain 
which  of  them  had  the  best  right  to  the  lands.  The  sheritT 
decided  in  favour  of  tho  earl,  and  charged  Ueorge  Sinclair  to 
remove,  but  tbe  messenger  was  deforced.  To  support  his 
claim  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  earl  John  obtained  an  order 
from  the  privy  council,  7th  June  1680,  to  General  Daltell,  to 
with  a  partv  of  troops,  and  raising  his  own  friend-*  and 
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follower*,  he  inarched  from  the  banks  oi  the  Tay  to  beyond 
the  promontory  of  the  Ord.  Keiss,  on  his  part,  collected  it 
farce  of  four  hundred  men,  and  waited  his  coining  in  the 
burgh  of  Wick.  There  he  plentifully  regaled  his  followers, 
who  had  not  recovered  from  their  revel,  when,  on  13th  July, 
(hey  were  informed  that  "  the  Campbells  were  coming"  across 
the  country  towards  them.  Inflamed  with  drink  and  hatred 
of  the  intruders,  the  adherents  of  Keiss  rushed  furiously  upon 
their  assailants,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  burn  of  Altimarlacb,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  of  Wick.  A  total  rout  of  Sinclair's  men  immediately 
ensued.  Turning  their  backs,  they  fled  through  the  gully, 
towards  the  river,  and  so  great  were  the  numbers  killed  in 
attempting  to  cross,  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  Camp- 
bells, in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive*,  passed  over  dryshod  on  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  George  Sinclair,  thus  deprived  of  his 
bad*,  prosecuted  the  sn-r-  earnestly  hi>  el  .:.-n  t  '.'.>  title  if 
earl  of  Caithness,  and  the  privy  council,  under  a  reference 
from  parliament,  found  that  he  had  a  right  to  that  dignity,  | 
and  he  accordingly  took  his  place  as  a  peer,  15th  July  1681. 
Sir  John  Campbell,  on  being  thus  obliged  to  relinquish  that 
peerage,  was  created  earl  of  Breadalbane.  [See  Bkkakal- 
bask,  earl  of,  tmU,  p.  379.] 

In  November  1680  George  Sinclair,  earl  of  Caithness,  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  to  the  privy  council  that  Breadalbane  had 
abused,  to  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  power  which  the  coun- 
cil had  given  him  of  lire  and  sword.  Breadalbane  recrimi- 
nated against  him  that,  among  many  other  tilings,  he  had 
wilfully  burnt  the  mansion  house  of  Thurso  east.  Both  com- 
plaints were  remitted  to  the  court  of  justiciary.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  articles  of  treason  were  exhibited  against 
Breadalbane  fur  fire-raising,  murder,  treasonable  garrison  of 
houses,  convocation  of  the  lieges,  and  acting  beyond  his  war- 
rant from  council,  but  these  charges  were  not  brought  to  trial 
In  the  following  August  the  earl  of  Caithness  petitioned  par- 
liament to  put  him  in  repossession  of  his  paternal  estate  of 
Keiss,  Tister  and  Northficld,  and  on  the  23d  September,  the 
privy  council,  to  whom  the  petition  had  been  referred,  found 
that  he  had  been  unwarrantably  deprived  of  these  lands,  and 
therefore  ordained  him  to  be  restored  to  them.  After  the 
death  of  the  earl,  however,  in  1 698,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane 
sgain  obtained  possession  of  Keiss  and  the  other  two  estates 
mentioned,  but  he  was  bated  by  the  Sinclair*,  who  burned 
the  corn  and  houghed  the  cattle  of  the  tenants  on  tho  estates, 
till  at  last  he  divided  the  whole  of  his  lands  in  Caithness  into 
sixty-two  portions,  great  and  small,  and  sold  them  to  differ- 
|i.-r<u!H.  Jane  Si'n  lair,  m*t  and  h-w^s  of  :)•■•  drees «ed 
earl,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey,  was  forcibly 
removed  out  of  the  house  of  Keifis,  which  she  possessed  af  ter 
the  death  of  her  brother,  by  a  writ  of  ejectment  and  a  party 
of  armed  men 

On  the  death  of  the  seventh  earl,  the  title  devolved  on  the 
heir  male,  John  Sinclair  of  Mey,  the  grandson  of  Sir  James 
Sinclair  of  Mnrchil,  second  son  of  John,  master  of  Caithness, 
and  brother  of  the  fifth  carl.  John,  who  thus  became  tho 
eighth  earl,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament  25th 
July  1704.  He  died  in  1705,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Janet  Car- 
michsel  of  the  Hyndford  family,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  ninth  earl  of  Caithness. 
The  Hon.  John  Sinclair  of  Morchil,  or  Murkle,  the  second 
son,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1713, 
'  '  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  Ad  November  1783,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh,  5th  June  1755.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Mac- 
kenzie, daughter  of  George,  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  but  had 
no  issue. 

The  ninth  earl  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament, 


TWELFTH  EARL. 


17th  December  1706.  while  the  treaty  of  union  was  before 
the  house,  and  voted  against  all  the  articles  of  that  treaty 
discussed  subsequent  to  that  date.  He  possessed  the  title 
sixty  years,  outliving  every  peer  who  had  sat  in  the  Scots 
parliament,  and  died  9th  December  1765,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  He  married  15th  February  1738,  Lady  Margaret 
Primrose,  second  daughter  of  Archibald,  first  earl  of  Kose- 
bcrry,  and  had  one  child,  Lady  Dorothea  Sinclair,  married  to 
James,  second  earl  of  Fife,  without  issue.  'Hie  ninth  earl 
had  devised  his  own  estate,  and  that  of  Murkle,  (to  which  he 
had  succeeded  on  his  brother's  death,)  failing  his  own  heirs 
mule  and  tho  heirs  male  of  his  brother  Francis,  and  lite 
younger  sons,  successively  ol  his  daughter,  the  countess  of 
Fife,  if  she  hod  any,  to  Ceorge  Sinclair  of  Woodhall,  one  of 
the  lords  of  session,  and  his  heirs  male,  his  nearest  lawful 
heir  male  of  line.  A  competition  arose  for  the  landed  pro- 
perty betwixt  the  countess  of  Fife  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  ot 
Stevenson,  nearest  male  heir  of  line  of  I,ord  Woodhall  The 
1  court  of  session  preferred  Sir  John  Sinclair,  24th  June  1766, 
and  its  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  6th  April  1767. 

The  earldom  of  Caithness  devolved  on  William  Sinclair  oi 
Rstter,  fifth  in  descent  from  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Greenland, 
third  son  of  John,  master  of  Caithness,  the  father  of  the  filth 
earl.  This  William  Sinclair  was  born  2d  April  1727,  and 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  ninth  earl  in  1765,  he  sued 
out  a  brief  from  the  chancery  for  serving  himself  heir  male 
to  that  earl.  One  James  Sinclair  likewise  sued  out  a 
brief  to  the  same  effect,  and  stated  his  pedigree  to  be  from 
Sir  James  Sinclair  of  MurcbiL  second  son  of  John,  master  of 
Caithness.  At  the  peers'  election,  21st  August  1766,  the  lat- 
ter claimed  his  place  as  earl  of  Caithness,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  lord  register.  At  subsequent  elections  he  ten- 
dered his  vote,  but  with  the  same  result.  On  the  28th  No- 
vember 1768,  William  Sinclair  of  Ratter  was  served  nearest 
lawfid  heir  male  to  Alexander,  ninth  earl  of  Caithness.  He 
then  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  claiming  that  title  and 
dignity,  which  petition  was,  by  his  majesty's  command,  re- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Lords :  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
committee  of  privileges,  7th  May  1772,  that  he  had  made  out 
his  right,  and  he  accordingly  became  the  tenth  earL  He  din] 
at  Edinburgh  29th  November  1779,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age.  By  his  countess,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sinclair  of  Scols- 
calder,  he  had  issue,  John,  eleventh  earl  of  Caithness,  another 
son,  and  two  daughters. 

John,  the  eleventh  earl,  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
the  17th  foot,  in  September  1772,  and  became  major  of  the 
76th  foot,  29th  December  1777.  He  served  some  years  in 
America,  and  was  wounded  in  the  groin  by  a  musket  hall 
while  reconnoitring  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  siege  of 
Charlestown.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1779,  and  had  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  19th  February  1783. 
He  died  suddenly  at  London,  8th  April  1789,  in  the  33d 
year  of  his  age.  His  lands  of  Batter  and  Hollandtmwk  were 
brought  to  a  judicial  sale,  and  sold  for  XI3.313.  His  brother 
having  died  childless,  tho  title  went  to  a  very  distant  branch 
of  the  family,  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey,  the  ninth  in  lineal 
descent  from  George  Sinclair  of  Mey,  third  and  younger  son 
of  the  fourth  earL 

James,  the  twelfth  earl,  was  bom  at  Borrogill  castle,  31st 
October  1766.  He  succeeded  bis  father.  Sir  John  Sinclair  ot 
Mey,  baronet,  in  the  baronetcy  in  1774,  (that  title  having 
been  conferred  on  the  family,  2d  January  1631,)  and  became 
twelfth  earl  in  1789,  but  did  not  immediately  assume  the 
title.  His  lordship  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representa- 
tive Scots  peers,  at  the  general  election  in  1807.  He  was 
lord-licntensnt  of  the  county  of  Caithnoss  and  lieuleuaut- 
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colonel  of  the  K<ws-sbire  militia,  lie  died  in  October  18.23. 
He  married  at  Thurso  castle,  2d  January  1784,  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  General  Alexander  Campbell  of  Barcaldine,  dep- 
uty governor  of  Fort  George,  niece  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster.  baronet,  and  had  issue,  John,  Ixurd  Berrie- 
dale,  who  died  I  at  June  1802,  in  his  fourteenth  year;  Alex- 
ander, hmi  Bcrriedale,  who  succeeded  as  thirteenth  earl  ; 
four  other  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

The  thirteenth  earl  was  born  24tb  July  1790.  In  early 
life  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  army  as  ensign  and  lieuten- 
ant in  the  42d  regiment.  Died  in  1855.  He  married,  22d 
November  1813.  Frances  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  Very  Rev.  William  Leigh  of  Rushall  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire, dean  of  Hereford ;  issue,  James,  14th  earl,  born 
16th  Dec.  1821,  married  in  1817,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Richard  Philips,  baronet;  two  other  sons,  one  of 
whom  died  yonng.  Issue  of  14th  earl,  a  daughter  born 
1854,  and  a  son,  Lord  Bcrriedale,  born  1858. 

The  earldom  of  Caithness,  says  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  is 
not  in  its  proper  place  in  the  union  roll,  being  postponed  to 
Rothes,  Morton,  Buchan,  Glencairn,  F.glinton,  and  Cassillis, 
although  these  six  were  created  subsequently  to  1455. 

C  ALDER,  an  ancient  surname  assumed  from  the  lands  of 
Calder,  now  Cawdor,  in  Nairnshire,  but  derived  originally 
from  the  French  name  of  de  Cadella,  from  which  the  name  of 
Cadell  takes  its  rise,  Hugo  de  CadelLa  being  thane  of  Calder 
in  the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  in  whose  restoration 
he  was  very  instrumental,  and  in  consequence  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  that  monarch.  His  son,  Gilbcrtus  de  Cadella, 
in  1104  obtained  from  King  Edgar  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Calder,  Ac.  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  His  son,  Alexander, 
who  succeeded  him,  discovered  a  conspiracy  of  the  Macdonald*, 
Murrays,  and  Cumings,  to  assassinate  King  Alexander  the 
First  at  Bell-Edgar  in  his  expedition  to  the  north,  for  which 
good  service,  that  monarch,  on  his  return,  confirmed  to  him 
the  thanedora  of  Calder,  in  1 1 12.  For  three  generations  no- 
thing more  appears  on  record  concerning  the  family  of  Cal- 
der, except  that  in  the  year  1230,  Helen,  a  daughter  of  the 
family,  waa  married  to  Scluiw  Macintosh  of  Macintosh.  In 
1295  Donald,  thane  of  Calder,  was  one  of  the  inquest  on  the 
extent  of  Kilravock  and  Easter  Geddes,  in  the  parish  of 
Nairn,  the  property  of  hia  neighbour,  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilra- 
voclc.  His  supposed  son,  William,  had  a  charter  of  the  Tha- 
nage  from  Robert  I.,  1310.  He  had  a  son,  William,  men- 
tioned in  bis  father's  lifetime,  1350.  The  next  ascertained 
thane  of  Calder  was  Andrew.  Boece  relates  that  one  Tho- 
rn.is,  a  valiant  knight,  supposed  to  be  thane  of  Calder,  was 
killed  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Cumyn  faction  against  the 
regent,  Andrew  de  Moravia,  before  1338,  Robert  Cumyn  and 
William  Cumyn  being  slain  at  the  same  time;  but  this  teems 
an  invention  of  his  own,  as  no  such  event  is  known  in  his- 
tory. Local  tradition  avers  that  the  thane  Andrew  was  mur- 
dered by  Sir  Alexander  Rait  of  that  ilk,  and  the  lands  of 
Rait  being  forfeited,  were  given  to  the  thane  of  Calder** 
heir,  in  consideration  of  bis  father's  mnrder.  His  son, 
Donald,  succeeded  him.  Donalds  son,  William,  succeeded 
in  1442.  In  1454  he  is  designated  by  the  king,  James  II., 
as  his  loved  familiar  squire,  ih.Wtm  famitiaru  tcutifer. 
With  Thomas  Carmichael,  canon  of  Moray,  he  held  the  juint 
office  of  Cr»wn  chamberlain  beyond  Spry.  He  was  the  ori- 
ginal builder  of  the  castle  of  Cawdor.  Tradition  mentions 
another  son,  Hutcheon  or  Hugh,  who  in  1452  attended  Al- 
exander earl  of  Huntly,  the  king's  lieutenant,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  earls" of  Crawford  and  Douglas,  then  in  re- 
Mliun,  and  Huntly  having  routed  the  forces  of  these  two  earls 


at  the  battle  of  Brechin,  Hutcheon,  being  too  eager  in  the 
pursuit,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  brought  to 
Finhavcn,  whither  Crawford  had  retired ;  but  he  being  alarmed 
while  at  supper  with  the  news  of  Huntly 'a  approach,  tied 
with  such  precipitation  that  Hutcheon  and  several  other  pris- 
oners made  their  escape.  Hutcheon  carried  off  the  silver  cup 
out  of  which  Crawford  drank,  and  presented  it  to  Huntly  at 
Brechin  as  a  sure  evidence  of  Crawford's  flight,  for  which 
service,  says  the  History  of  the  family  of  Gordon  incorrectly, 
Huntly,  upon  his  return  home,  gave  him  the  lands  of  Ass- 
wanly, and  George  duke  of  Gordon  gave  to  his  successor  a 
massy  silver  cop  gilded,  whereon  the  history  of  the  transac- 
ts was  engraved.  From  this  Hutcheon  was  supposed  te 
have  descended  the  family  of  Calder,  baronet  of  Muirtown 
(see  following  article) ;  but  in  a  note  appended  by  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder,  baronet,  to  a  copy  of '  Nisbet's 
Heraldry'  in  the  Advocates'  library,  the  appendix  to  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  family  of  Colder,  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  ('aiders  of  Asswanly  arc  not  descended  from  Hutcheon, 
second  son  of  Donald  thane  of  Calder,  nor  has  the  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Asswanly  any  reference  to  the  battle  of  Brechin, 
which  was  fought  on  the  18th  May  1452,  twelve  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  foresaid  lands  of  Ass- 
wanly, as  appears  by  a  charter  of  confirmation  from  the  king, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  8th  July  1450,  of  the  grant  of  the  lands 
of  Asswanly,  by  Sir  Alexundcr  Sctonnc  to  Hugh  Calder,  sou 
and  heir  of  Alexander  Calder,  and  to  his  spouse  Eliiabeth 
Gordonne,  dated  at  Elgin,  the  last  day  of  August  1440." 
This  note  is  dated  Edinburgh,  29th  September  1802,  and  the 
original  charter  was  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
Rear-admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder. 

William,  thane  of  Calder.  in  his  father's  lifetime,  under 
the  name  of  William  de  Calder,  was  a  witness  in  a  charter 
of  confirmation  granted  by  Alexander  earl  of  Rosa  to  Sir 
Walter  Innes,  of  the  lands  of  Abcrkerder,  dated  22d  Febru-  | 
ary  1438.  He  went  with  William  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
Jubilee  at  Rome  in  1450.  [Abtrcromby's  Martial  AehUtt- 
mentt,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  in  which  he  is  styled  the  lord  Calder.] 
In  1467  Thane  William  attended  parliament  as  proxy  of  the 
earl  of  Rosa,  and  died  in  1468.  He  had  a  brother,  Alexan- 
der, who,  or  another  brother  whose  name  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  went,  with  several  other  Scots  gentlemen,  to  assist 
Charles  VII.  of  France  against  the  EnglLih,  and  from  him 
is  descended  the  family  of  De  la  Campagna  in  Toulouse. 
William's  son,  William,  thane  of  Calder,  is  mentioned  among 
the  barons  present  in  parliament  in  1469  and  1471,  and  in 
the  former  year  he  served  upon  the  assise  which  convicted 
Alexander  Boyd  of  high  treason.  The  thanedom  and  other 
lands  belonging  to  William  were  erected  into  a  fee  barony  in 
his  favour  in  the  year  1476,  and  declared  to  lie  within  the 
shire  of  Nairn,  although  they  are  situated  in  different  shires. 
He  died  about  1503.  William,  bis  eldest  son,  being  lame 
and  inclining  to  enter  the  church,  renounced  his  right  to  the 
estate,  upon  29th  April  1488,  which  his  father  entailed 
on  his  second  son,  John,  and  his  heirs.  In  virtue  thereof, 
John  was  infeft  in  the  year  1493,  and  the  father,  then 
aged,  gave  up  the  estate  to  him.  He  married,  in  1492. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  and  died 
in  1498.  Two  daughters,  Janet  and  Murriel,  were  bom 
after  his  death.  Janet  died  while  yet  a  mere  child,  and 
Murriel  succeeded  to  the  estate,  in  virtue  of  the  above-men- 
tioned entail. 

Archibald  earl  of  Argylc,  and  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock, 
uncle  to  the  young  heiress,  were  appointed  tutors  dative  to 
her  by  King  ".latnes  the  Fourth  in  1494,  and  Campbell  ol 
Innerliver  was  sent  to  Kilravock  in  1499,  with  sixty  men,  to 
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convey  her  to  Inverary,  to  be  educated  in  the  family  of  Argyle. 
But  on  their  way  thither  with  the  infant  hurras,  they  were 
panned  by  Alexander  and  Hugh  Calder,  her  uncles,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  They  overtook  the  party  of 
Campbell  in  Strathnairn.  on  which  the  latter  sent  her  for- 
ward with  one  of  his  sons  and  a  few  men,  and  the  rest  kept 
the  Calden  in  check,  till  he  was  sure  that  his  young  charge 
was  safe  and  at  a  considerable  distance.  He  then,  after  some 
loss  on  both  sides,  followed  and  conducted  her  to  Inrerary, 
where  she  was  educated,  and  in  1510,  she  married  Sir  John 
Campbell,  8d  son  of  the  2d  earl  of  Argyle,  and  ancestor  of 
the  carls  of  Cawdor.  [Sec  Cawdor,  Rari,  of.]  The  thanes 
of  Calder,  as  constables  of  the  king's  house,  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Nairn,  and  had  a  country-seat  at  what  is  now  called 
Old  Calder,  vestige*  whereof  still  remain.  But  by  a  royal 
license,  dated  6th  August  1444,  they  built  the  present  tower 
of  Calder,  now  Cawdor. 

The  founder  of  the  Calden  of  Muirtounc,  Robert  Calder,  was 
infeft  in  the  lands  of  Asswanly,  as  above  mentioned,  in  1440. 
He  had  two  sons;  the  younger,  James  Calder,  settled  at  Klgin, 
and  had  a  son  who  appean  to  have  been  in  business  there 
from  1607  to  1636.  His  son,  Thomas  Calder,  purchased  in 
1G39  the  lands  of  Sberiffrniln,  near  Klgin.  He  was  provost 
of  Elgin  in  1665,  and  in  1669  completed  the  building  of  a 
n<>ble  mansion  there.  His  eldest  son,  James  Calder,  laird  of 
Muirtounc,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
5th  November,  1686.  By  his  wife,  Oriizel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Innea,  Baronet,  of  Innes,  lie  had  a  son,  Thomaa,  the 
second  baronet,  and  several  other  children.  His  grandson, 
Sir  James  Calder,  the  third  baronet,  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Admiral  Kobert  Hughes,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  married  to  Admiral  Roddatn  of  Roddam, 
county  of  Northumberland.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder 
son,  Sir  Henry,  a  mnjor-general  in  the  army,  whose  son,  Sir 
Henry  Koddam  Calder,  is  the  fifth  baronet.  Sir  Robert  Cal- 
der, the  second  son,  and  uncle  of  the  latter,  was  the  distin- 
guished admiral,  a  notice  of  whom  follows. 

CALDER,  Sir  Rodkht,  Bart.,  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Calder  of 
Mnirtoune,  was  bora  in  the  family  mansion,  coun- 
ty of  Elgin.  July  2,  1745.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war.  In  1766  he  accompanied  the  Hon.  George 
Faulkener,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Essex,  to  the  West 
Indies.  Some  years  after  he  obtained  the  rank, 
first  of  master  and  commander,  and  then  of  post- 
captain  of  the  navy.  During  the  American  war 
he  was  employed  in  the  Channel  fleet.  In  1782 
I  he  commanded  the  Diana,  which  was  engaged 
as  a  repeating  frigate  to  Rear-admiral  Kempenfelt, 
|  who  was  lost  in  the  Royal  George,  in  Spithead 
>  Roads,  on  the  29th  August  of  that  year.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  he  was 
appointed  first  captain  to  his  brother-in-law,  Ad- 
miral Roddam,  whose  flag  was  then  flying  on  board 
the  Barflcur.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  The- 
seus of  74  guns,  which  formed  part  of  Lord  Howe's 


fleet  in  1 794 ;  but  haviug  been  despatched  with  rear- 
admiral  Montague's  squadron,  to  protect  a  valuable 
convoy  destined  for  the  colonies,  he  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  1st  of  June. 

Iu  1796  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Jervis, 
afterwards  carl  St.  Vincent,  captain  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command,  and  accordingly  served  in 
that  capacity  on  board  the  Victory,  off  Cadiz, 
with  a  squadron  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  seven 
frigates.  For  his  conduct  in  the  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Captain  Calder,  who  was  sent  home  with 
the  despatches,  was  knighted,  and  on  22d  August 
1798,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  14th  February  1799,  he  obtained  his  flag 
as  rear-admiral  by  seniority,  and  April  23, 1804,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
white.  While  employed  in  this  latter  capacity,  he 
was  selected,  in  1805,  by  Admiral  Cornwallis,  then 
commanding  the  Channel  fleet,  to  blockade  the 
harbours  of  Fcrrol  and  Coriinna.  The  force  in- 
trusted to  him  on  this  occasion  proved  very  inade- 
quate to  the  service.  He,  however,  retained  his 
station,  notwithstanding  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Brest  fleet ;  and  on  being  joined  by  rear-admiral 
Stirling,  with  five  sail  of  the  lino  from  before 
Rochcfort,  together  with  a  frigate  and  a  lugger,  he 
proceeded  to  sea  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  from 
the  West  Indies  under  Admiral  Villeneuve.  They 
soon  after,  near  Cape  Finisterre,  descried  the  com- 
bined fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs;  while  the  English 
force  amounted  to  uo  more  than  fifteen  ships,  two 
frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger.  In  the  action 
which  ensued,  and  which  continued  for  four  hours, 
two  sail  of  the  enemy's  line,  the  Rafael  of  84,  and 
the  Firme  of  74  guns,  were  captured  ;  while  Sir 
Robert  did  not  lose  a  single  sail  of  his  own. 

His  success  on  this  occasion  obtained  the  full 
approbation  of  his  commander-in-chief,  who  soon 
after  despatched  him,  with  a  considerable  squad- 
ron, to  cruize  off  Cadiz  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy;  but,  in  the  days  when  I,ord 
Nelson's  splendid  exploits  led  those  in  power  to 
expect  great  things  from  our  commanders  at  sea, 
so  incomplete  a  victory  even  over  a  superior  fleet, 
did  not  satisfy  parties  at  home ;  and  Sir  Robert 
immediately  demanded  a  court-mail ial  for  the 
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pnr|H>»e  of  explaining  his  conduct.  The  court 
found  that,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  force,  he  had 
not  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  engagement, 
and  to  take  and  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy, 
and  accordingly  adjudged  him  to  be  severely  re- 
primanded. This  sentence  was  as  harsh  as  it  was 
unreasonable  and  nnmerited,  and  accordingly  it 
was  condemned  by  the  nation  in  general,  and  the 
admiralty  goon  after  appointed  Sir  Robert  port- 
ndiniral  at  Portsmouth.  The  hardship  of  his  case 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Romney.  Sir 
Rol>ert  Calder  died  at  Holt,  in  Hampshire,  Au- 
gust 81,  1818.  He  had  married,  in  May  1779, 
Amelia,  only  daughter  of  John  Mitchell,  Ksq.  of 
Bayfield  Hall,  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue, 
and  his  baronetcy  accordingly  became  extinct. 

CAi.rocRWooo,  a  local  surname,  derived,  as  well  a*  the 
nrcr  CaMer.  which  flow*  into  the  Clyde  at  Bothwcll  castle  in 
Lanarkshire,  from  an  ancient  lordship  and  manor  of  the  name, 
comprising  also  the  town  and  village  of  (ireat  and  Little  Cal- 
dcrwood. This  estate  waa  anciently  possessed  hy  the  ances- 
tor* of  David  CaJderwood,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  a  notice 
of  whose  life  fnl'nw*,  but  it  went  out  of  the  family  long  before 
his  birth,  and  the  Calderwoods  were  dispersed  some  into  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  ninny  to  Ireland. 

The  proprietor  of  Calderwood  appears  to  have  done  homage 
in  1296,  to  Kdward  the  First  of  England. 

From  a  genealogical  table  ami  notice*  by  Mr.  Dasid  Ijiinp, 
in  the  eighth  volnmo  of  the  Wodrow  Society's  edition  of  Cal- 
derwood's  work,  it  appears  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Cal- 
derwood existed  in  Dalkeith  towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  that  one  of  that  family  named  James  died  in 
October  1567,  leaving  a  son  railed  Alexander  CaJderwood,  and 
■  nephew  called  William  Caldcrwood;  that  tins  William,  as 
stated  in  sundry  instrument*  relative  to  n  pro[xrty  in  Dal- 
keith possessed  by  him  and  them,  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
the  eldest,  was  also  called  William  Caldcrwood,  the  younger 
was  David  the  historian;  that  Alexander  CaJderwood,  son 
of  .lames  and  nephew  to  the  historian,  was  bailie  in  Dal- 
keith, and  commissioner  to  the  parliament*  of  1648,  16-19, 
and  March  1661,  and  a  justice  of  peace  1663;  that  he  had 
nine  son*,  of  whom  the  sixth  was  Sir  William  Caldcrwood, 
bom  1661.  sheriff- depute  of  Edinburgh  from  1696  to  1701, 
knighted  1706,  raised  to  the  bench  aa  Lord  Polton  1711,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  73  in  August  1733.  An  account  of  hi* 
descendants  by  James  Denniston,  Esq.,  is  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Coltness  Collections  of  the  Maitlnnd  Club, 
1842.  It  further  appears  that  besides  William,  and  David 
the  historian,  William  Caldcrwood  the  elder  had  a  younger 
son,  Archibald,  a  commissioner  of  war  in  the  parliament  of 
Mnrch  1647,  and  that  two  nephews  of  the  historian,  via. 
David,  an  apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  died  16.'>7,  and  James 
his  brother,  minister  of  Humble,  died  1679,  were  the  sons 
of  ftis  elder  brother,  William.  Another  near  relative  of 
the  historian  was  Thomas  Calderwood,  styled  merchant,  but 
a  stationer  and  Inxiksrller,  Sec,  in,  and  bailie  and  deau  of 
guild  of,  Edinburgh  from  10.V2  to  1673,  a  commissioner  of 
Iriuds  1672.  d;td  167  V,  leaving  two  sons,  William,  minister 


of  Dalkeith,  died  16*0,  and  Archibald,  minister  of  llolyrood- 
house  Abbey,  died  1681.  The  Calderwoods  of  Polton  are 
now  merged  in  the  family  of  CaJderwood- Durham  of  I.-irgo. 

A  numerous  branch  of  the  Calderwoods  flourished  at  the 
same  time  in  Musselburgh,  but  they  do  not  seem,  says  Mr.  I 
Laing,  to  have  had  anr  immediate  connexion  with  those  ot 
Dalkeith. 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  which 
at  one  period  possessed  the  estate  of  Caldcrwood 
in  Lanarkshire  His  immediate  relatives,  as  above 
shown,  belonged  to  Dalkeith  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  himself  was  born  in  that  town  in  1575, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
1593.  Being  early  designed  for  the  ministry,  ho 
applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  iu  the  original  tongues,  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  and  the  best  writers  on  church  his- 
tory. About  the  year  1C04,  he  was  settled  as 
minister  of  Crailing,  near  Jedburgh,  and  early 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiasti  - 
cal proceedings  of  the  period.  He  was  one  of 
those  unyielding  presbytcrian  ministers  who  stren 
nously  opposed  the  designs  of  James  the  Sixth 
for  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  into  Scotland. 
In  1608,  when  Mr.  James  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
made  a  visitation  of  the  presbyteries  of  Mersc  and  i 
Teviotdale,  Mr.  Calderwood,  together  with  George 
Johnston,  minister  of  Ancrtim,  declined  his  juris- 
diction by  a  paper  nnder  their  hand,  dated  May 
5th  of  that  year.  These  two  ministers  had  been 
elected  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  to 
exclude  them  from  this  and  other  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  episcopalian  visitor  ordered  them  to  be 
"  put  to  the  horn"  the  very  same  night.  The  re- 
gistration of  the  writ  in  the  sheriff's  books  was 
with  great  difficulty  prevented,  but  in  consequence 
of  Bishop  Law's  information,  the  king  directed  the 
privy  council  to  pnnish  the  two  refractory  ministers 
in  the  severest  manner.  By  the  intercession,  how- 
ever, of  the  earl  of  Lothian,  with  the  chancellor 
and  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  they  were  ordered  to  be 
confined  to  their  respective  parishes,  a  restriction 
which  continued  for  several  years. 

In  February  1610,  King  James  issued  a  com- 
mission nnder  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  for  erect- 
ing a  court  similar  to  the  court  of  high  commissiuu 
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iu  England,  in  each  of  the  two  archbishoprics  of 
St.  Andrews  and  (ilasgow.  "  This  commission," 
says  Calderwood,  "and  execution  thereof,  as  it 
exalted  the  aspyring  bishops  farro  above  anio  pre- 
lat  that  ever  was  in  Scotland,  so  it  putt  the  king 
in  possessionn  of  that  which  he  had  long  tyme 
hunted  for;  to  witt,  of  the  royall  prerogative,  and 
absolute  power  to  use  the  bodcis  and  goods  of  the 
subjects  at  pleasure,  without  forme  or  processe  of 
the  common  law."  [CaldcrtcootTt  Hist.  vol.  vii. 
p.  C2.]  In  May  1617,  the  king  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Scots  parliament  assembled  on  the 
17th  of  June.  During  its  sitting  the  ministers 
held  several  meetings  in  the  Little  Kirk,  one  or 
more  of  the  bishops  being  always  present.  Their 
chief  consultation  was  about  augmentation  of  sti- 
l>ends  and  provisions  to  ministers.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  when  four  or  five  ministers  were 
deliberating  on  this  subject,  Calderwood  entered, 
and  hearing  Knox,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  make  some 
allusion  to  the  English  convocation,  he  protested 
that  such  a  meeting  should  not  be  acknowledged 
as  a  General  Assembly,  or  any  other  meeting 
equivalent  to  it,  "or  ante  wayes  to  be  a  meeting 
answerable  to  the  Convocation  houso  of  England 
in  time  of  their  parliaments."  He  was  assured 
that  no  alteration  was  to  be  apprehended,  preju- 
dicial to  the  liberties  of  the  kirk,  ami  that  the 
bishops  had  faithfully  so  promised.  Of  their  fide- 
lity in  keeping  their  promises,  he  said,  they  had 
had  sufficient  proofs  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and 
he  was  proceeding  to  show  what  had  been  the  en- 
croachments of  the  bishops,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Dr.  Whltefurd  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
"  clothed  in  silks  and  satins,"  who  urged  upon  the 
meeting  to  attend  to  the  subject  before  them,  of 
the  plantation  of  kirks  and  the  augmentation  of 
sti|)cnds.  Finding  that  they  were  not  disposed 
to  listen  to  bit  suggestions,  he  left  the  meeting 
with  the  indignant  remark,  "  It  is  an  absurd  thing 
to  sic  men  sitting  in  silks  and  satins,  and  crying 
povertie,  povcrtic,  in  the  mcane  time  when  pnri- 
tie  is  departing."    [Tbid.  p.  251.] 

The  two  archbishops,  being  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  repaired  to  the  meeting  next  day, 
and  solemnly  declared  that  no  such  innovations 
were  iutended,  "  or  els  they  sail  be  content  to  be  | 
ledd  out  to  the  Mercate  Crosse,  and  be  execute  | 


ou  a  scaffold,"  and  yet,  the  day  following,  an  ar- 
ticle was  passed  among  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
to  the  effect  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops  and  such  a  number  of  the  ministry  as  his 
majesty  might  deem  expedient,  might  frame  new 
laws  for  the  church ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  ministers  assembled  In 
the  music-school,  and  resolved  upon  drawing  up 
a  remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  and 
to  parliament.  Two  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy, 
Mr.  Peter  Ewart  and  Mr.  William  Struthers  were 
appointed  to  prepare  it,  and  when  it  was  finally 
revised  and  agreed  to,  Mr.  Archibald  Simson, 
minister  of  Dalkeith,  was  directed  to  sign  it  us 
clerk  of  the  meeting  in  name  of  the  rest,  and  the 
names  of  the  others,  fifty-five  in  number,  were 
subscribed  in  a  separate  paper,  and  delivered  to 
him  as  his  warrant.  The  clerk  register,  to  whom 
a  copy  of  the  remonstrance  had  been  presented, 
refused  to  read  it  in  parliament,  and  Simson  hav- 
ing been  summoned  before  the  high  commission, 
declined  to  produce  the  list  of  signatures,  and  was 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
The  list  ho  had  intrusted  to  the  master  of  the 
music-school,  Patrick  Henryson,  who  delivered  it 
to  Calderwood.  The  latter  was  therefore  cited  to 
appear  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  8th  of  July,  there 
to  exhibit  the  roll  of  names,  and  "  to  answer  for 
his  mutinous  and  seditious  assistance  to  the  said 
assembly."  Ewart  and  Simson  were  summoned 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  all  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  the  examination  was  deferred  till  the 
12th,  that  the  king  might  be  present,  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Ewart  and  Simson  were 
deprived,  and  the  former  ordered  to  be  confined 
in  Dundee  and  the  latter  in  Aberdeen.  A  long 
account  of  Calderwood's  examination  is  given  in 
his  History,  vol.  vii.  commencing  at  page  2G1. 
On  this  occasion  James  endeavoured,  using  alter- 
nately threats  and  cajoleries,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
yield,  and  "  to  come  in  his  will,"  but  he  was  nei- 
ther to  bo  overawed  by  any  earthly  authority 
which  he  conceived  to  be  unjustly  exercised,  nor 
induced  by  any  amonut  of  wheedling,  to  relinquish 
the  grounds  which  had  brought  him  in  question 
before  the  high  commission.  From  the  pains 
taken  with  him  it  would  appear  that  both  James 

and  the  bishops  thought  him  a  more  dangerous 
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antagonist  than  either  Ewart  or  Simson,  whose 
cases  had  been  so  easily  disposed  of,  as  if  they  had 
had  some  prophetic  warnings  of  the  service  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  do  the  church  by  his  invalu- 
able History.  Finding  him  inflexible,  sentence  of 
suspension  from  the  ministry  till  the  following  Oc- 
tober was  pronounced  against  him,  on  which  he 
denied  their  power  to  pass  such  a  sentence,  when 
the  king,  having  whispered  something  in  the  ear 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  latter  said, 
"  His  majesty  saycth,  that  if  ye  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  be  suspended  spiritually,  yo  shall  be  sus- 
pended corporally."  Calderwood,  tnrning  to  the 
king,  undauntedly  replied,  "Sir,  my  body  is  in 
your  majesty's  hands  to  do  with  it  as  it  plcascth 
your  majesty ;  but,  as  long  as  my  body  is  free,  I 
will  teach,  notwithstanding  of  their  sentence." 
The  king  demanded  if  he  would  abstain  from 
teaching,  for  a  certain  time,  if  he  should  command 
him  by  his  regal  authority,  as  from  himself.  In 
the  confusion,  being  at  the  time  pestered  with  the 
importunities  of  the  bishops  and  others  beside 
him,  he  answered,  thiuking  his  majesty  had  been 
still  urging  ol>edicnce  to  the  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion, "I  am  not  minded  to  obey."  The  question 
being  repeated,  and  the  same  answer  given,  the 
king,  in  a  rage,  ordered  him  to  close  confinement 
in  the  tolbooth  of  St.  Andrews,  till  his  farther 
pleasure  were  known.  On  his  way  to  prison,  ac- 
companied by  about  forty  ministers  and  gentle- 
men, in  charge  of  Sir  David  Murray,  Lord  Scoon, 
some  one  asked  the  latter,  "  Where  away  with 
that  man,  my  lord?"  "  First  to  the  tolbooth,  and 
then  to  the  gallows,"  he  replied,  probably  antici- 
pating that  Calderwood's  declared  refusal  to  obey 
the  king  himself  wonld  have  the  latter  result. 
That  same  night,  finding  from  the  statements  of 
those  who  resorted  to  him  in  prison,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  king's  meaning,  he  drew  np  a  peti- 
tion to  his  majesty,  offering  to  obey  his  majesty's 
own  commands,  if  set  at  liberty,  in  desisting  to 
preach  for  a  certain  time,  hut  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sentence  of  suspension  pronounced  by 
the  bishops.  Enraged  at  the  distinction,  the  bish- 
ops and  their  favourers  not  only  prevented  the 
king  from  granting  him  his  request,  but  gave  out 
that  ho  had  made  a  recantation  of  his  principles. 
By  an  order  of  the  lords  of  secret  council  he  was 


soon  after  removed  to  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  and 
after  being  there  ten  days,  on  giving  security  (his 
cautioner  was  James  Cranstoun  the  son  of  Lord 
Cranstoun)  to  banish  himself  from  the  kingdom 
before  the  ensuing  Michaelmas,  and  not  to  return 
without  the  royal  license,  he  was  released  from 
prison. 

Hearing  that  the  king  wa3  about  to  return  to 
England,  and  that  he  was  to  be  in  Carlisle,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Cranstoun  to  that  town,  where 
that  nobleman  presented  to  his  majesty  a  petition 
in  his  favour.  Ho  offered  himself  as  cautioner 
that,  if  Calderwood  were  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
own  parish,  he  should  not  resort  either  to  presby- 
tery or  any  other  meeting  of  ministers,  either 
public  or  private.  The  king  inveighed  against 
Calderwood,  and  at  last  repelled  Lord  Cranstoun 
with  his  elbow.  On  bidding  good  night,  his  lord- 
ship again  ventured  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioner. He  entreated  his  majesty  to  permit  him 
to  remain  in  Scotland  till  the  last  day  of  April, 
that  the  winter  season  might  be  over  before  he 
undertook  a  voyage,  and  his  stipend  taken  up,  for 
the  crop  of  that  year.  His  majesty,  however,  was 
not  to  be  moved.  He  declared  that  it  was  no 
matter  if  ho  begged  his  bread,  "he  would  ken 
himself  better  the  next  time,"  and  "as  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  if  he  drowned  in  the  seas,  he 
might  thank  God  that  he  had  escaped  a  worse 
death."  Notwithstanding  this  ungracious  reply, 
his  lordship  still  pressed  his  suit ;  but  the  only 
answer  he  received  was,  "  I  shall  advise  with  my 
bishops."  The  king  was  heard  several  times  af- 
terwards to  call  Calderwood  "a  refractory  fool," 
and  when  congratulated  by  any  of  the  English 


ministers  on  his 


his  common  answer  to 


them  was,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  use  me  so  irrev- 
erently as  one  Calderwood  in  Scotland  did."  Lord 
Cranstoun  subsequently  gave  in  a  petition  to  the 
conned  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture from  the  realm,  but  it  was  referred  to  the 
bishops,  to  whom  also  his  lordship  applied,  and  a 
conference  was  held  with  Calderwood  himself, 
who  made  some  offers  to  the  bishops,  but  they 
were  not  accepted,  and  as  he  coidd  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  conform  to  the  new  regulations  in 
the  church,  the  application,  like  all  the  rest,  was 
He  continued,  however,  to  remain  i:i 
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Scotland  for  some  time,  lurking  principally  in  and 
about  Edinburgh,  and  during  this  time  he  began 
the  publication  of  his  anonymous  works  in  support 
of  the  presbyterian  cause. 

In  1618,  he  priutcd  a  Latin  tract  on  the  polity  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
j  produced  a  work,  in  English,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  famous  Perth  as- 
sembly of  25th  August  1618,  and  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  five  articles  passed  at  it,  relative  to  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament,  the  observance  of  festivals, 
confirmation,  private  baptism,  and  private  com- 
munion. Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  last 
book,  an  attempt  was  made  to  apprehend  him  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  house  of  James  Cathkin,  a  book- 
seller, but  the  officers  found  neither  him  nor  any 
copies  of  his  work.  Calderwood  was,  in  the 
meantime,  concealed  at  Cranstoun,  in  a  secret 
apartment  allotted  to  him  by  Lady  Cranstoun, 
who  rendered  him  many  services.  He  afterwards 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  till  the  27th 
of  August  1619,  when  he  embarked  at  Newhaven, 
and  sailed  for  Holland,  where,  in  1623,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  controversial  work,  entitled 
'  Altarc  Damascennm,'  iu  which  he  rigorously  ex- 
amined the  origin  and  authority  of  episcopacy. 
From  Row's  Ecclesiastical  History  it  appears  that 
he  was  known,  while  abroad,  by  the  quaint  title 
of  "  Edwardus  Didoclavius,"  being  an  anagram  on 
his  name,  Latinized. 

During  his  absence  from  his  native  country, 
having  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  illness,  his 
enemies  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  and  one  Pa- 
trick Scott,  a  lauded  gentleman  near  Falkland  in 
Fife,  having  wasted  his  estate,  and  anxious  to  re- 
commend himself  at  court,  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  a  recantation  under  his  name, 
with  the  title,  '  Caldcrwood's  Recantation ;  or,  a 
tripartite  discourse,  directed  to  such  of  the  minis- 
try and  others  in  Scotland,  that  refuse  conformi- 
tic  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church ;  wherein  the 
causes  and  bad  effects  of  such  separation,  the  legall 
proceedings  against  the  refractarie,  and  nullitie  of 
their  cause,  arc  softly  launced,  and  they  lovingly 
invited  to  the  Uniformitic  of  the  Church.  Lond. 
1622,  4to.'  Scott  alleged  to  some  of  his  friends 
that  the  king  had  furnished  him  with  the  matter, 
and  he  sot  it  dowu  in  form  as  he  received  it. 


Soon  after,  Calderwood's  4  Altare  Damasceuum 
appeared,  and  finding  that  he  was  alive,  Scott 
went  over  to  Holland,  and  sought  him  in  various 
towns,  and  especially  in  Amsterdam,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assassinating  him,  but  he  fonnd  that  Cal- 
derwood had  already  returned  to  Scotland.  [Ca/- 
derwood's  History,  vol.  vii.  page  583.] 

In  1625,  after  the  death  of  King  James,  Calder- 
wood returned  to  Edinburgh.  For  some  years  he 
was  engaged  collecting  all  the  memorials  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  there  to  the  death 
of  James  the  Sixth.  The  original  MS.  of  his  his- 
tory is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  having 
been  presented  to  that  national  institution  by  the 
author's  grand-nephew,  Lord  Poltou;  and  abbrevi- 
ated transcripts  of  considerable  portions  of  it  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  university  library  of  Glas- 
gow, aud  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  In  1648  tho 
General  Assembly  voted  him  a  yearly  pension  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  Scots  to  complete  the  design. 
An  abridgment  of  it,  entitled  4  The  True  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  was  printed  in  1646, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1638  he  was  settled  as  minister  of  Pencaitland, 
near  Edinburgh.  In  1643,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Assembly,  with  Henderson  and  Dickson,  one 
of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  of 
Public  Worship.  It  was  he  who  introduced  tho 
practice  in  church  courts,  now  confirmed  by  long 
usage,  of  dissenting  from  the  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly, aud  requiring  the  protest  to  be  entered 
in  the  record.  In  164!)  an  act  having  been  intro- 
duced respecting  the  election  of  ministers,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  right  of  electing  should  be  vested 
in  the  presbytery,  leaving  to  the  people  the  power 
of  declaring  their  dissent,  upon  reasons  of  which 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  presbytery  to  judge ; 
but  this  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  and  accord- 
ing to  Baillie,  44  Calderwood  entered  a  very  sharp 
protestation  against  our  act,  which  he  required  to 
be  registered.  This  is  the  first  protestation  wo 
heard  of  in  our  time ;  and  had  it  come  from  any 
other  it  had  not  escaped  censure."  [BaiUiea 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  page  340.] 

Calderwood  died  at  Jedburgh  on  29th  October, 
1650.  In  1841.  the  Wodrow  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh  in  that  year,  brought  out 
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the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
laud  from  the  original  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  Seven  other  volumes  were  pub- 
lished subsequently.  They  were  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 

His  works  arc  nnmcrons,  and  were  almost  all 
published  without  his  name.  A  list  of  them  is 
given  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Irving'a  life  of  Calder- 
wood,  and  may  be  quoted  as  follows : 

Do  Rcgitnine  Eecleeiae  Scoticanae  brcvis  Relatio.  1618. 
8vo.— To  this  tract  an  answer  wss  published  by  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  under  the  title  of  '  Refutatio  Iibelli  de  Regitnine 
Ecclesiae  Scotvcanae.'  Lond.  1620.  8vo.  Calderwood  re- 
plied in  the  Vindiciae  subjoined  to  his  Altare  Damascennm. 

A  SoWtion  of  Doctor  Rcaolvtvs  his  Resolutions  for  Kneel- 
ing. 1619,  4 to.  This  is  an  answer  to  a  book  written  by 
David  Lindsay,  D.I),  who  became  bishop  of  Brechin,  and 
afterwards  of  Edinburgh :  '  The  Reasons  of  a  Pastors  Resolu- 
tion, touching  the  reuerend  Receining  of  the  holy  Com- 
mvnion.'    Lond.  1619.  8vo. 

IVrth  Assembly:  containing,  1.  The  Proceedings  thereof. 
2.  The  Proofs  of  the  Nnllitie  thereof.  8.  Reasons  presented 
thereto  against  the  receiving  the  fire  new  Article*  imposed. 
4.  The  Oppoaitenesse  of  it  to  the  Proceedings  and  Oath  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  Ijtnd,  an.  1581.  5.  Froofes  of  the  Un- 
lawfulnesse  of  the  said  five  Articles,  vis.  1.  Kneeling  in  the 
Act  of  Receiving  the  Lords  Snpper.  2.  Holy  Daiea.  8, 
Bishopping.    4.  Private  Baptism*    5.  Private  Communion. 

1619,  4to. 

A  Defence  of  oar  Arguments  against  Kneeling  in  the  act 
of  Receiving  the  sacramental!  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
impugned  by  Sir.  Michelsnne.  1620,  8vo.  1638,  8vo.  An 
answer  to  a  book  entitled,  '  The  Lawfvlnes  of  Kneeling  in  the 
act  of  Rcceiuing  the  Sacrament  of  the  tardea  Supper.  Writ- 
ten by  M.  lohn  Michaelaon,  Preacber  of  Gods  Word  at 
Bvrnt-YUnd.'   Sainct  Andrewes,  1620,  8vo. 

A  Dialogue  betwixt  Cosmophilus  and  Theophilus,  anent 
the  urging  of  new  Ceremonies  upon  the  Kirke  of  Scotland. 

1620,  8vo.  Mr.  1-iing  says  that  the  author  of  this  dialogue 
was  John  Murray,  minister  of  Lrith  and  Dunfermline. 

The  Speech  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  her  beloved  Chil- 
dren.   1620,  8va 
Quaeres  concerning  the  Stat*  of  the  Chvrch  or  Scotland. 

1621,  8vo.    1638,  8vo. 

The  Altar  of  Damascus;  or  the  Patem  of  the  English 
Hierarchic  and  Church-Policie  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    1621,  8vo. 

The  Course  of  Conformitie,  as  it  hath  proceeded,  is  con- 
cluded, should  be  refused.  1622,  4 to.  According  to  Mr. 
Laing,  the  author  of  this  publication  was  William  Scot,  min- 
ister of  Cupar. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Mortons  general!  Defence  of  three  nooent 
Ceremonies;  via.  the  Surplice,  Crosse  in  Baptisms,  and 
Kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  sacramental  Elements  of 
Bread  and  Wine.    1622,  4to. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  particvlar  Defence  of  three  noceut 
Ceremonies;  viz.  the  Surplice,  &c  1623,  4to.— Dr.  Morton, 
who  was  successively  bishop  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Dur- 
ham, had  published  >A  Defence  of  the  Innoccncio  of  the 
three  Ceremonies  of  the  Chvrch  of  England ;  viz.  the  Sur- 
plice, Crosse  after  Baptisme.  and  Kneeling  at  the 
of  the  blessed  Sacrament.'    Lond.  1619,  4to. 


Altare  Damascenuro ;  sea  Politia  1 
truss  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae,  s  formi 
illustrata  et  cxaminaU  studio  et  opera  Edwardi  DidoclaviL 
Cui  locis  so  is  inserts  Confutatio  Paravneseos  Tilcni  ad  Scotos, 
Gencvensis,  nt  ait,  Diaciplinae  7-elotas ;  et  adjects  Epistola 
Hieronytni  Philadelphi  de  Regiminc  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae; 
ejusque  Vindiciae  contra  Calumnias  Johsnnis  Spotsnodi, 
Fani  Andreae  Pseudoarchiepiscopi,  per  anonymum.  1623, 
4 to.  Lngd.  Bat.  1708.  4to.-The  application  of  the  title 
may  be  learned  from  2  Kings  xvi.  10. 

An  Exhortation  of  the  particular  Kirks  of  Christ  in  Scot- 
land to  their  sister  Kirk  in  Edinburgh.    1624,  8vo. 

An  Epistle  of  a  Christian  Brother,  exhorting  an  other  to 
keepe  himself  undefilod  from  the  present  Corruptions  brougbt 
in  to  the  Ministration  of  the  Lords  Supper.    1624,  8va 

A  Dispvte  vpon  Commvnicating  at  ovr  confused  Commun- 
ions.   1624,  8vo. 

The  Pastor  and  the  Prelate ;  or  Reformation  and  Confor- 
mitie  shortly  compared  by  the  Word  of  God,  by  Antiquity 
and  the  Pi  hw  lings  of  the  ancient  Kirk.  &c    1628,  Ito. 

A  Re-examination  of  the  five  Articles  enacted  at  Perth 
anno  1618;  to  wit,  concerning  tbc  Communicants  Gesture  in 
the  act  of  Reeeaving,  the  Observation  of  Festiuall  Daves, 
epiacopall  Confirmation  or  Bishopping,  the  Administration  of 
Baptisme  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  in  privat  Place*. 
1636,  4to. 

The  Re-examination  of  two  of  the  Articles  abridged ;  to 
wit,  of  the  Communicants  Gesture  in  the  act  of  Reeeaving, 
Eating,  and  Drinking;  and  the  Observation  of  Festival! 
Dayes.    1636, 8vo. 

An  Answers  to  M.  I.  Forbes  of  Corse  his  Peaceable  Warn- 
ing. 1638.  4to.  This  is  an  answer  to  a  tract  written  by  Dr. 
Forbes,  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen: 
'  A  peaceable  Warning  to  the  Subjects  in  Scotland ;  given  in 
the  yeare  of  God  1638.'    Aberdene,  4to. 

The  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  unto  the  end  of  the  Reigne  of 
King  James  VI  &c.    1678,  foL 

To  this  list  may  be  i 


Melvini  .Music,  Anno  M.DC.XX.,  4to.  Also  CaUerwood'a 
edition  of '  The  First  and  Second  Booke  of  Discipline,*  printed 
anno  1621,  4  to.  And 

The  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  From  Caldcrwood's 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  British  Museum.  Printed  for  the 
Wodrow  Society.  8  vols,  large  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1841-1849. 

CALOWRM^al 
possessed  by  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  for  i 
rice.  Early  in  the  14th  century  Essler  Caldwell  was  obtain- 
ed in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Caldwell,  by 
Gilchrist  Mure.  (See  Mi  re.)  In  1753,  Wester  Caldwell 
was  purchased  by  Baron  Mure  of  Caldwell. 

John  Caldwell,  born  at  Prestwick,  Ayrshire,  died  1639,  be- 
came a  merchant  in  Enniskillen.  His  sou  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Ireland  23d  Jnne  1683.  The  great-grandson  of 
the  latter,  Sir  James  Oil  dwell,  was  created  s  count  of  Milan 
in  the  Holy  Roman  empire  in  1749,  and  the  latter  title  re- 
mains in  the  family.  The  second  baronet  was  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  the  fifth  was  treasurer- 
general  of  Lower  Canada. 

Caiaaki.kk,  a  surname  derived  from  the  lands  of  Callen 
dar  in  Stirlingshire,  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  cJtoilic-ior, 
wood -hill,)  which  were  bestowed  by  Alexander  the  Second  hi 
1246,  on  one  Malcolm  the  son  of 
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in  1217,  from  Malduin  earl  of  Lennox,  the  lands  of  Glass- 
well,  Kilsyth,  &c.,  in  the  same  county.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  British  name  for  the  district  extending 
otit  the  middle  portion  of  the  Forth.  A  Roman  station 
was  at  Calentarrn,  supposed  to  be  the  camp  at  Ardoch, 
near  the  village  of  Callander  in  Perthshire,  and  the  army  of 
William  the  t^nqueror  passed  through  CalUntrae  on  their 
way  to  Abernethy  on  the  Tay,  against  Malcolm  Canmore. 
One  of  the  portions  of  the  Scottish  army  under  David  tlie  First, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (1 1S8),  were  the  meu  of  Callantrae. 
Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  Aluin  de  Calleuter  his  son,  who 
took  his  name,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  from  his  estate. 
In  the  Ragman  Roll,  among  tliose  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward tike  First  in  1292  and  1296,  occur  the  names  of 'Joan- 
nes de  Callentar,  miles,*  and  'Juhanne.  de  Callentyr,'  the 
former  being  the  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Callendars 
of  that  ilk,  and  the  latter,  it  is  likely,  a  son  or  nephew.  Pa- 
trick de  Callendar  of  that  ilk  was  forfeited  by  David  tho  Sec- 
,  ond,  for  adhering  to  the  party  of  Edward  Raliol,  upon  which 
Sir  William  Livingston,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Linlithgow 
and  Callendar,  [see  Livisostojc,  surname  of,]  obtained  the 
estate  of  Callendar,  by  a  charter,  dated  10th  July  1347,  and 
to  prevent  his  title  to  the  lands  from  being  afterwards  called 
in  question,  he  married  Christian  Callendar,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  said  Patrick.    [See  Caixekdak,  earl  of.] 

CALLANDER,  John,  of  Craigforth,  Stirling- 
shire,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  was  bora  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Being 
educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  admitted  advocate ; 

I  but  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  ear- 
ly life  to  classical  studies,  and  was  the  author  of 
various  works,  which  display  great  scholarship. 
His  first  publication  was  ft  translation  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  Brosses,  entitled  'Terra  Australia 
Cognita,  or  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,'  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1766, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1779  appeared  at  Glasgow  his 
'  Essay  towards  a  literal  English  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.' 
Tho  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1782,  in  8vo,  entitled  'Two 

II  ancient  Scottish  Poems;  the  Gaberlunzie  Alan, 
and  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  with  Notes  and 
Observations.'  In  editing  these  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  consulted  the  most  correct  editions ; 
but,  as  regards  the  latter  especially,  gave  "such 
readings  as  appeared  to  him  most  consonant  to 
the  phraseology  of  tho  sixteenth  century."  In 
April  1781  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  founded  in  the  preceding 
November  by  tho  late  earl  of  Ruchan,  and  ap- 
pointed secretary  for  foreign  correspondence.  In 
August  of  the  same  year,  he  presented  the  society 


JOHN. 

with  five  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts,  entitled 
'  Spicelegia  Antiquitntis  Grascs,  sivc  ex  Veteribus 
Poetis,  Dcpcrdita  Fragmenta;'  and  also  with  nine 
folio  volumes  of  manuscript  annotations  on  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost.  Of  the  latter,  a  specimen, 
containing  his  notes  on  the  first  book,  was  printed 
at  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Foulis,  in  1750.  An  ad- 
mirable paper  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  theso 
annotations,  in  which  Mr.  Callander  was  accused 
of  having  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  the 
greater  part  of  his  materials  from  a  folio  work  on 
the  same  subject,  published  by  Mr.  Patrick  Hume, 
at  London,  in  1695,  led,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
David  Lair/,  librarian  to  tho  signet  library,  to 
the  appointment,  in  1826,  of  ft  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  manuscripts.  Their  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
that  Society,  vindicated  Mr.  Callander  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarising  the  general  plan,  on  the 
largest  portion  of  his  materials,  from  Mr.  Hume's 
work,  but  stated  that  there  arc  some  passages 
where  the  similarity  is  so  striking,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  availed  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  these  he  has 
made  no  acknowledgment 

In  1778,  Mr.  Callander  printed  in  folio  a  speci- 
men of  a  '  Bibliotheca  Septentrionalis.'  In  1781 
appeared  '  Proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Ancient 
Music  of  Scotland,  from  the  age  of  the  Venerable 
Ossian  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;' 
and  the  same  year,  a  specimen  of  a  Scoto-Gothic 
Glossary  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  carl  of 
Buchan.  But  none  of  these  projected  works  appear 
ever  to  have  been  completed.  Mr.  Callander  died 
September  14, 1789.  By  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Liviugstone  of  Westquarter,  Bart.,  he 
had  seventeen  children.  From  a  little  work,  entitled 
'  Letters  from  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Dromore,  John  Callander  of  Craigforth, 
Esq.,  David  Herd,  and  others,  to  George  Paton, 
which  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1830,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Callander  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  that  in 
his  latter  years  he  became  very  retired  in  his  hab- 
its, and  saw  little  company,  his  mind  being  deeply 
affected  by  a  religious  melancholy,  which  entirely  | 
unfitted  him  for  society.   The  estate  of  Craigforth 
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originally  belouged  to  Lonl  Klphinstone,  but  in 
the  year  1684,  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Higgins,  advocate.  That  gentleman,  shortly  after 
his  purchase,  became  much  embarrassed,  and  in 
consequence  of  large  sums  of  money  advanced  by 
John  Callander,  the  king's  master  smith  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Higgins  conveyed  the  estate  to  him. 
Craigforth  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  effort 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Higgins  to  regain  it. 
Mr.  Callander,  the  smith,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  made  the  greater  part  of  his  money  by  a 
mistake  of  some  English  government  officials,  who 
paid  him  a  large  sum  in  pounds  sterling,  instead 
of  pounds  Scots. 

James  Callander,  bora  in  1745,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  antiquary,  was  a  person  of  some  notoriety  in  his 
day.  Ho  left  Scotland  when  very  young,  and  re- 
mained upwards  of  twenty  years  on  the  continent. 
Iu  1810,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  bart.,  he  succeeded,  as 
ncir  of  entail,  to  that  estate,  on  which  ho  dropped 
the  name  of  Callander,  and  assumed  the  name  and 
title  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  baronet.  When  the 
succession  opened  to  him,  he  was  resident  in 
France,  and  being  one  of  those  who  were  detained 
by  Napoleon,  he  sent  a  French  lady,  whoso  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed,  named  Madame  Lina 
Talina  Sasscn,  as  his  commissioner  to  Scotland. 
In  the  power  of  attorney  with  which  he  furnished 
her  on  the  occasion,  she  was  designed  his  "beloved 
wife ;"  but  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland  himself 
he  disclaimed  the  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Madame  Sasscn  raised  an  action  against 
him.  Although  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion found  the  marriage  not  proven,  they  awarded 
her  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
|  annum.  On  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords,  how- 
ever, the  judgment  was  reversed.  The  lady  after- 
wards brought  various  actions  against  Sir  James, 
in  the  court  of  session,  having  been  admitted  to 
sue  in  forma  pauperis,  and  the  superintendence  of 
these  suits  formed  the  occupation  of  her  life; 
they  were  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
parties,  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other.  It  is 
said  that  latterly  Sir  James  offered  her  a  very  lib- 
eral compromise,  which  she  rejected,  as  she  would 
accept  nothing  short  of  a  complete  recognition  of 


all  her  claims.   She  was  a  constant  attendant  iu 

the  parliament  house  during  the  sittings  of  the 

court  of  session.    She  was  little  in  stature,  and  iu 

her  youth  had  been  a  pretty  woman.    Sir  James 

died  in  1832.    He  published  Memoirs  of  his  own 

life  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  not  remarkable  for  the 

accuracy  of  its  facts. 

CAU.EXHAK.  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
(attainted  in  1*16,)  conferred  in  1641  on  the  Hon  Sir  Junes 
Livingstone,  third  son  of  Alexander,  first  earl  of  Linlithgow. 
[See  Luhlithgow,  earl  of.]  Sir  James,  in  his  youth,  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the  wars  in  Bohemia,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  King 
Charles  the  First,  and  created  Lord  livingstone  of  Almond, 
by  patent  dated  at  Hoiyroodbouse  19th  June  1633,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male  for  ever.  On  12th  June  1634  he  had  the 
lordship  of  Callendar  and  several  other  binds  near  Falkirk 
erected  into  a  free  barony.  In  1640,  when  the  Scots  cove- 
nanters raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  attempt  of  King  Charles 
the  First  to  coerce  them  into  bis  measures,  be  was  appointed 

tnand  under  General  Alexander  Leslie,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Levcn.  On  the  20th  August  the  Soots  army  crossed 
the  Tweed,  the  van  being  led  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Montrose, 
who  had  not  then  declared  himself  for  the  king.  After  de- 
feating, on  the  28th,  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops  sent  to 
defend  the  fords  at  Newbum  on  the  Tync,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  Newcastle  and  other  towns,  and  eight  commissioners 
being  soon  after  sent  to  treat  with  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  the  treaty  of  Kipon,  concluded  the  last  day  of 
October,  which  put  an  end  to  hostilities  for  the  time,  was  th« 
consequence.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  Montrose  secretly 
formed  an  association  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  Lord  Almond 
was  one  of  tie  first  who  subscribed  the  bond,  at  Cumber- 
nauld, in  July  1641.  He  afterwards  revealed  the  matter  to 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  reported  it  to  the  committee  of  par- 
liament, and  the  bond  was  in  consequence  delivered  up  and 
burned.  When  Charles  visited  Scotland  in  August  of  that 
year,  he  was  pleased  to  create  him  carl  of  Callendar,  Lord 
Livingstone  and  Almond,  by  patent  dated  at  Hoiyroodbouse, 
6th  October  1641,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  In 
1643,  when  the  Scot*  army  were  about  to  enter  England, 
Lord  Callendar  was  offered  his  former  poet  of  lieutenant- 
general,  but  bo  declined  it  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  accepted  the  command  of  five  thousand  covenanters  raised 
to  oppose  Montrose,  who  had  erected  the  royal  standard  at 
Dumfries.  Montrose,  however,  did  not  wait  for  them,  but  in 
two  days  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Carlisle.  Advancing 
into  England,  the  earl  of  Callendar  joined  the  Scots  army 
under  the  carl  of  Uven,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Newcastle, 
which  was  taken  by  storm  in  October  1644.  After  the  king 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Soots  camp  at  Newark  in  May  1646, 
the  carl  of  Callendar  waited  on  his  majesty,  by  whom  be  was 
graciously  received.  He  obtained  a  patent,  dated  at  Newark 
22d  July  1646,  granting  to  him,  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  the  power  of  nominating  the  person 
who  should  succeed  him  in  his  titles  and  estates,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  nomination  then  to  devolve  on  Alexander  Liv- 
ingstone, the  son  of  his  brother,  and  his  heirs  of  entail.  His 
lordship  was  sent  back  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  letter  to  the 
committee  of  estates,  expressive  of  his  majesty's  resolution  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  Scots  parliament,  but  all  was 
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abortive  by  bis  majesty's  declining  to  afford  them 
foil  satisfaction  in  matters  of  religion.  In  1647  be  waited 
on  the  king  at  London,  and  obtained  from  his  majesty  .1 
grant  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Stirling.  In  the 
following  year,  when  the  "  engagement"  for  the  rescue  of  the 
king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  entered  into, 
the  earl  was,  11th  May  1648,  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army  raised  for  the  purpose,  being  second  in  command 
under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  On  this  occasion,  be  was  at- 
tended 1.i  v  a  body  of  his  Falkirk  retainers.  This  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  cavalry, 
marched  into  England,  and  on  1-th  July  took  Carlisle,  of 
which  place  the  earl  of  Callendar  was  appointed  governor. 
The  Scots  however,  were  totally  routed  at  Preston  in  Lancs- 
ahire,  by  Cromwell,  on  the  17th  of  August,  when  his  lord&hip 
escaped  in  disguise  to  Holland.  His  Fulkirk  troop  valiantly 
forced  their  way  through  the  victorious  army,  and  on  their 
return  home  they  were  summoned  before  the  congregation,  at 
the  instance  of  the  kirk  session,  and  were  publicly  "  admon- 
ished" for  being  in  what  was  called  "the  late  unlawful  en- 
gagement." The  session  record  contains  the  names  of  seventy- 
teren  of  the  persons  so  dealt  with,  and  among  these  the 
names  of  Sir  William  Livingstone  of  Westquarter,  and  of 
other  gentlemen  appear.  [AVw  Statistical  Account  of {Scot- 
land, art.  Faltirk,  p.  G.  j  Lord  Callendar  was  one  of  the 
persons  excepted  in  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pardon.  At 
the  restoration,  having  no  issue  of  his  own,  the  earl  obtained 
a  new  patent,  of  date  21st  November  1660,  of  his  titles  and 
estates  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Alexander  Iiringstone,  sec- 
ond son  of  Alexander  second  earl  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  which  failing  to  the  second  son  of  George, 
third  earl  of  Linlithgow.  Lord  Callendar  married,  in  1633, 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  James  seventh  Lord  Yei>ter,  sister 
of  John  first  earl  of  Twecddale,  and  widow  of  Alexander  first 
earl  of  Dunfermline,  high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  but  her 
ladyship  had  no  children  to  him.  He  died  in  1672,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alexander. 

The  second  earl  of  Callendar  was  a  zealous  covenanter,  and 
a  copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  is  still  preserved 
in  Falkirk,  bearing  his  signature,  with  that  of  many  others. 
On  two  different  occasions  the  troops  of  government  took 
possession  of  Callendar  bouse,  near  Falkirk,  but  on  the  last 
of  these  in  1678,  a  mob  from  that  town  put  the  intruders  to 
flight  He  married,  in  1663,  Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  third 
daughter  of  the  second  duke  of  Hamilton,  bnt  by  her  had  no 
issue.  He  had,  however,  a  natural  son.  Sir  Alexander  Liv- 
ingstone of  Glcntirran.  The  earl  died  in  1685,  when  the 
titles  and  estates  devolved  on  Alexander  Livingstone,  the 
second  son  of  George  third  earl  of  Linlithgow. 

The  third  earl  of  Callendar  died  in  December  1692,  leaving, 
by  his  wife,  Lady  Ann  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  James 

and  two  daughters. 

The  fourth  earl  of  Callendar,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
George  fourth  earl  of  Linlithgow,  in  August  1C95,  succeeded 
to  that  title.  [See  Linlithgow,  earl  of.]  His  titles  and 
estates  were  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  engaging  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715.  The  last  earl  of  Callendar  and  Linlithgow 
died  in  exile  on  the  continent  His  estate  of  Callendar  was 
sold  about  1720  to  the  York  Buildings  Company,  whose  af- 
fairs having  become  disordered,  it  was  brought  to  sale  in 
1783,  under  the  authority  of  the  court  of  session,  and  pur- 
chased by  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  merchant  in  London.  The 
both  of  Callendar  and  Linlithgow  are  claimed  by  the 
I  family  of  Uvingstone  of  that  ilk  and  Westquarter. 


Camkkox,  or  Ciiamkkox,  the  name  of  a  numerous  family  or 
clan  in  Lochaber,  the  distinguishing  badge  of  which  is  the  oak. 
Mr.  Skene,  in  bis  history  of  the  Highlanders,  Appears  to  take  it 
as  an  undoubted  and  established  fact  that  the  Camerons  are 
an  aboriginal  or  Celtic  dan,  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  this 
theory  that  the  Camerons  themselves  have  a  tradition  that 
they  were  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the  royal  family 
of  Denmark,  who  assisted  at  the  restoration  of  Fergus  the 
Second  in  778,  and  that  their  progenitor  was  caDed  Cameron, 
from  his  crooked  nose,  ("  earn  sAroit,"  the  s  in  thron  being 
silent.)  a  surname  which  was  adopted  by  his  descendants,  and 
that  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne  (as  will  appear  in 
tin-  course  of  the  work)  at  an  early  period  of  history  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  south  and  west 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  of  this  traditionary  origin  of 
the  name,  which  is  universally  accepted  by  the  clan,  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  it  was  originally  French,  and  not 
dissimilar  to  the  modern  French  name  of  Carabronne.  In 
the  Ragman  Roll  occurs  the  name  of  '  Robertas  de  Camburn, 
dominus  de  Balegrenach,  miles,'  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
the  First  of  England,  'apud  Sanctum  Johannem  de  Perth,' 
22d  July  1296.  There  are  also,  in  the  same  roll,  the  names 
of  Johannes  Cambrun,  who,  in  other  deeds,  is  designed  '  do- 
minus de  Balygrcnoch,'  and  Robertus  Cum  bum  de  Balnely; 
all  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cameron. 

This  tribe,  from  its  earliest  history,  hud  its  scat  in  Lochaber, 
to  which,  contrary  to  all  tradition,  they  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  south,  having  obtained  from  Angus  Og,  of  the  family 
of  Islay,  a  grant  of  Lochaber  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Brace.  Their  more  modern  possessions  of  LochieJ  and  Loch- 
arkaig,  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  tho  Lochy,  still 
further  in  the  Celtic  or  Highland  region,  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Lord  of  tho  Isles  to  the  founder  of  the  Clan 
Ranald,  from  whose  descendants  they  passed  to  the  Camerons. 
This  clan  originally  consisted  of  three  septs,— the  MacMartins 
Of  Uttcrfinlay,  the  MacGillonies  of  Strone,  and  the  MacSor- 
lies  of  Glennevis,  and  tbe  tradition  is,  thst  it  was  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  MacMartins  of  I-etterfinlay  the  eldest 
branch,  that  tho  Camerons  of  Lochiel  who  belonged  to  the 
second  branch,  or  the  MacGillonies  of  Strone,  first  scquired 
tbe  property  in  Lochaber.  Being  the  oldest  cadets  they  ss- 
sumed  tbe  title  of  Captain  of  the  Clan  Cameron.  Drummond 
of  Hawthoruden  describes  the  Camerons  as  "  fiercer  than 
fierceness  itself." 

Tbe  Camerons  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  I^ochiel, 
and  the  lands  of  Garbh-dkock,  in  the  13th  century,  the  first 
of  them  being  styled  "  de  Knoydsrt."  They  also  1 
extensive  property  around  the  castle  of  Eilean-Donnan,  I 
shire,  of  which  they  were  deprived  through  the  hostility  of 
the  Gordon  fsrnily.  The  lands  of  Glenloy  and  Locharkaig 
were  purchased  by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  These,  with  th«  barony  of  l-ochiel  and  a  portion  of  the 
lands  of  Man  1  ore,  are  still  in  possession  of  tbe  family. 

The  Camerons  of  Lochiel  are  s  family  not  only  distinguished 
as  the  head  of  the  clan,  but  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  many  of  their  chiefs,  of  whom  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Loch- 
iel, above  mentioned,  and  his  grandson,  Donald,  "tbe  gen- 
tle Lochiel  of  the  '45,"  are  separately  noticed.  The  family 
of  Cameron  of  Lochiel  are  further  distinguished  by  having 
raised,  and  during  many  years  sustained,  the  79th  regiment 
of  the  line,  known  as  tbe  Csmeroniun  Highlanders.  This  oc- 
curred through  the  patriotic  energy  of  Sir  Alan  Cameron  of 
Errocb,  a  cadet  of  that  family,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  American  war.  When  on  detached  service  be  was 
prisoner,  and  immured  for  nearly  two  years  in  the 
gaol  of  Philadelphia,  under  tbe  plea  thst  he  had 
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be-'n  engaged  in  exciting  the  native  tribes  to  take  up  arms 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain.    In  attempting  to  escape  from 
this  confinement,  he  had  both  his  ankles  broken,  and  be  never 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  painful  effects  of  these  injuries. 
He  was  subsequently  placed  upon  half-pay;  but,  aroused  by 
the  dangers  and  alarms  of  1793,  principally  by  his  personal 
influence  over  his  countrymen,  he,  in  little  more  than  three 
months,  at  his  own  expense,  patriotically  raised  the  79th,  or 
Cameron  Highlanders,  of  which  he  was  appointed  tirst  major- 
omimandant  and  aftcrwards(January  1791)  lieutenant-colonel. 

II Li  regiment  was  afterwards  draughted  into  the  42d  and 
other  regiments.    Sir  Alan  Cameron,  on  hi*  return  to  Soot- 
land,  was  commissioned  by  the  duke  of  York  to  raise  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  anew,  which  was  done  in  1798  in  little 
more  than  six  months.    Its  gallant  commander  was  twice 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bergen-op-Zootn  in  1799. 
In  1800  at  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Sec,  in  1801  in  Egypt,  in  the  de- 
scent upon  Zealand,  in  Sweden  in  1808,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Peninsula,  in  the  same  year,  the  Cameron  Highlanders 
and  their  commander  greatly  distingnished  themselves. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera  Sir  Alan  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.    He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  action  at  Bu- 
saco.    Extreme  ill  health  then  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
active  service.    On  25th  July  1810  Sir  Alan  was  appointed 
a  mujor-gencral ;  after  the  peace  a  K.C.B.,  and  on  12 ih  Au- 
gust 1819  a  lieutenant-general.    He  died  March  9,  1828. 

John  Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  of 
the  family  of  Lochiel.    In  1422  he  was  official  of  I-othian, 
afterwards  confessor  and  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
In  14.1  he  was  provost  of  Liucluden,  and  the  same  year 
"Secretario  Regis."    In  February  1425  we  find  him  keeper 
or  the  great  seal,  and  soon  alter  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
In  1426  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1428  he 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
the  end  of  that  reign.    He  built  the  great  tower  at  the 
episcopal  palace  on  which  his  coat  armorial  and  ecclesi- 
astical was  placed.    He  established  two  commissary  courts, 
Hamilton  and  Campsie,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended  over 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton.  Renfrew,  Stirling,  l,au- 
nrk,  and  Ayr.    Ho  is  said  to  have  died  on  Christmas  eve, 
1436,  but  bis  name  appears  in  a  safe  conduct  (inserted  in 
Rymer)  dated  80tb  November  1437,  and  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow  was  appointed  in  1446. 

Charles  Cameron,  son  of  the  Lochiel  of  the  *45,  was  allow- 
ed to  return  to  Britain,  and  lent  his  influence  to  the  raising 
of  the  Lochiel  men  for  the  service  of  government.    His  son, 
Donald,  was  restored  to  bis  estates  under  the  general  act  of 
amnesty  of  1784.    The  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  also  named 
Donald,  born  25th  September  1796,  obtained  a  commission 

at  his  seat  of  Inverralort  house,  Inverness- shire,  was  also  an 
eminent  officer,  having  first  entered  the  army  in  1799.  when 
he  served  under  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland.    He  was  the 
eighth  son  of  Donald  Cameron,  Esq.  of  Murlugan,  by  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  M*  Donald,  Esq.  ot  Achtrichtan,  and 
was  bom  in  1778.    In  1800  he  was  with  his  regiment  at 
Ferrol;  in  1801,  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  arm  and  side;  in  1807  at  Copenhagen;  in  1808  at 
Vimiera;  in  that  and  the  following  year  in  Spain;  in  1813 
at  Vittoria,  till  wounded;  and  in  1814  in  Holland.    At  Wa- 
terloo he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  throat    In  1828  lie 
was  appointed  deputy-governor  of  St  Mawea,  and  in  1838 
major-general  in  the  army,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  cre- 
ated a  knight  commander  of  the  bath.    In  1846  he  became 
Colonel  of  the  74th  foot    He  received  a  medal  and  two  clasps 
for  his  services  in  command  of  the  rifle  brigade  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Badsjoz  and  Salamanca,  and  had  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  in  consideration  of  his  long  sen-inn 
and  wounds.    He  married  in  1818  the  only  daughter  of  C 
M'DonnclL.  Esq.  of  Barisdak. 

CAMERON,  Sir  Ewen,  or  Evan,  of  Lochiel, 
a  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  distinguished  for  his 
chivalrous  character,  was  born  in  February  1629. 
He  was  called  by  his  followers  Mac'onnuill  Dhu, 
or  the  son  of  Black  Donald,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  race,  after  his  father  Donald,  the 
chief  who  preceded  him  ;  also  Ewen  Dhu,  or  Black 
Evan,  from  his  own  dark  complexion.    He  was 
brought  np  at  Inverary  castle,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  kinsman  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  under 
whose  charge  he  was  placed  in  his  tenth  year,  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  hostage  for  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  hU  clan.   Argyle  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  his  mind  the  political  principles  of  the  cove- 
uatiters,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  side  of  the  king  by  the  exhortations  of  Sit 
Robert  Spottiswood,  formerly  president  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  riiiliphaugh  in  September  1645,  aud  was 
afterwards  executed.   At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
quitted  Inverary  castle,  with  the  declared  inten- 

in the  Guards  in  1814,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.    He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1882,  and  died  14th  December  1858,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  four  daughters.    His  eldest  son.  Donsld, 
succeeded  as  chief  of  the  dan  Cameron. 

The  family  of  Cameron  of  Fassifem,  in  Argyleshire,  pos- 
sesses a  baronetcy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conferred  in  1817 
on  fcwen  Cameron  ol  rassifem,  the  father  of  Colonel  John 
Cameron,  of  the  92d  Highlanders,  slain  at  tire  battle  of  Qua- 
tre  Bras,  16th  June  1815,  while  bravely  leading  on  his  men, 
for  that  officer's  distinguished  military  services,  with  two 
Highlanders  as  supporters  to  his  armorial  bearings,  and  sev- 
eral heraldic  distinctions  indicating  the  particular  services  of 
Culonel  Cameron.    On  the  death  of  Sir  Ewen  in  1828,  his 
second  son,  Sir  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

General  Sir  Alexander  Cameron,  K.C.B.,  who  died  in  1830 

tion  of  joining  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  who, 
however,  had  previously  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
retired  to  the  Contiuent.    Although  the  royal 
cause  seemed  lost,  Lochiel  kept  his  clan  in  arms, 
and  was  able  to  protect  his  estate  from  the  incur- 
sions of  Cromwell's  troons. 

In  1652  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  in- 
surrection under  the  earl  of  Glencairu  when  that 
nobleman  raised  the  royal  standard  in  the  High- 
lands, and  for  nearly  two  years  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  in  a  series 
of  encounters  with  General  Lilbttrne,  Colonel 
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Morgan,  and  others  of  Cromwell's  officers.  In  a 
sharp  skirmish  which  took  place  between  Lord 
Glencairn  and  Colonel  Lilbume  at  Brciemar,  Lo- 
chicl  gallantly  maintained  a  pass  with  the  defence 
of  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  thereby  saved 
Gleucairn's  army.  His  services  were  rewarded 
by  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Charles  the  Second, 
dated  at  Chantilly,  the  3d  of  November,  1653. 

In  1654  Lochiel  continued  to  aid  Glencairn  in  a 
fresh  Insurrection  headed  by  him.  Being  himself 
opposed  to  Morgan,  a  brave  and  enterprising  offi- 
cer, Lochiel  was  often  hard  pressed,  and  some- 
times nearly  overpowered,  but  by  his  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  he  was  always  able  to  extricate 
himself  from  positions  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Monk  was  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces  in  Scotland,  and  he  resolved  to 
establish  a  garrison  at  Inverlochy,  now  Fort  Wil- 
liam, with  the  view  of  reducing  the  royalist  clans 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Lochiel  lay  in  wait  on  a 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  with  thirty-eight  of 
his  clan,  and  observing  a  body  of  men  abont  to 
land  at  a  place  called  Achdalew,  to  cnt  down  his 
woods,  and  to  carry  off  his  cattle,  he  proceeded 
along  in  a  line  with  the  vessels,  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  until  he  saw  the  English  soldiers  dis- 
embark, one  hundred  and  forty  of  them  having 
axes,  hatchets,  and  other  working  implements, 
while  the  rest  remained  under  arms,  to  protect 
their  operations.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  their  forces,  Lochiel  at  once  gave  orders  to  ad- 
vance. He  ordered  his  brother  Allan  to  be  bound 
to  a  tree,  to  prevent  his  taking  any  part  in  the 
conflict,  and  so  not  deprive  his  clan  of  a  chief, 
should  he  himself  be  cut  off.  But  Allan  prevailed 
on  a  little  boy,  who  was  left  to  attend  him,  to  un- 
loose his  cords,  and  soon  plunged  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  The  Camerons  rushed  on  the  ene- 
my, discharged  against  them  a  destructive  shower 
of  shot  and  arrows,  and  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  surprise  attacked  them  with  their  broad- 
swords. The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate. 
At  last  the  English,  retreating  slowly,  yet  con- 
testing every  step  of  ground,  and  with  their  faces 
towards  their  assailants,  were  giving  way  when 
Lochiel  sent  two  men  and  a  piper  round  the  flank, 
to  sound  the  pibroch,  raise  the  war-cry  of  the 


clan,  and  fire  their  muskets,  as  if  a  fresh  party  of 
Camerons  had  arrived,  hoping  thereby  to  create 
a  panic  among  the  English  soldiors.  But  this 
only  rendered  the  latter  more  desperate,  and  in- 
stead of  throwing  down  their  arms  they  fought 
more  resolutely  than  before,  as  they  expected  no 
quarter.  They  were,  at  length,  completely  borne 
down,  and  fled,  pursued  to  the  sea,  when  those 
who  had  been  left  in  the  boat*  received  the  fugi- 
tives, and  firing  at  the  Camerons  drove  them 
back,  the  chief  himself  advancing  till  he  was  chin- 
deep  in  the  water.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  an 
English  officer  of  great  size  and  strength  singled 
out  Lochiel,  and  as  they  were  pretty  equally 
matched,  they  fonght  for  some  time  apart  from 
the  general  battle.  Lochiel  succeeded  in  knock- 
ing the  sword  out  of  his  adversary's  hand,  but  the 
Englishman  closing  on  him,  bore  him  to  the 
ground,  and  fell  upon  him,  the  officer  being  upper- 
most. The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  reaching  for 
his  sword,  which  lay  near,  but  when  extending 
his  neck  in  the  same  direction,  Lochiel,  collecting 
his  energies,  grasped  his  enemy  by  the  collar,  and 
springing  at  his  throat,  seized  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  gave  so  sure  and  effectual  a  bite  that  the 
officer  died  almost  instantly.  Of  the  English  the 
number  killed  in  this  encounter  exceeded  that  of 
Lochicl's  men  engaged  in  it,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one,  whilst  only  seven  of  the  Camerons 
fell. 

By  this  and  similar  attacks,  now  on  the  garri- 
son at  Inverlochy,  now  in  conjunction  with  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  he  harassed  the  forces  of  the  Pro- 
tector with  general  success.  After  the  defeat  of 
Middleton  in  July  1654,  and  bis  retreat  to  the 
continent,  Lochiel  was  the  only  chief  who  remain- 
ed opposed  to  Cromwell.  The  English,  desirous 
to  hare  peace  with  this  formidable  chief,  made 
various  overtures  to  him  to  that  effect,  but  with- 
out success,  until  he  was  informed  that  no  express 
renunciation  of  the  king's  authority  or  oath  to  the 
existing  government  would  bo  required  of  him, 
but  only  his  word  of  honour  to  live  in  peace.  An 
agreement  on  this  basis  took  place  about  the  end 
of  that  year.  Reparation  was  made  to  I^ochiel 
for  the  wood  cut  down  by  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
lochy, and  to  his  tenants  for  all  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  from  the  troops;  while  a  full  iu- 
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deimiity  was  granted  for  all  acta  of  depredation 
and  for  all  crimes  committed  by  hi*  men.  All 
tithe*,  cess,  and  public  burdens  which  had  not 
been  paid,  were  remitted  to  his  clan. 

In  1680  the  last  wolf  known  to  have  existed 
wild  in  Great  Britain  was  slain  by  the*  hand  of 
this  brave  and  hardy  chief  in  the  district  of 
Lochabcr.  In  1681,  when  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  the  Second,  was  residing  at 
Ilolrrood,  as  commissioner  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  Lochiel  took  a  journey  to  Edinburgh  to 
solicit  the  pardon  of  one  of  his  clan,  who,  while  in 
command  of  a  party  of  Cameron*,  had  fired  by 
mistake  on  a  party  of  Athole  men,  and  killed  sev- 
eral. The  duke  received  him  with  great  distinc- 
tion, and  granted  hi*  request.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  knighted  by  the  duke.  After  knighting 
him,  the  dnke  presented  his  sword  to  Sir  Ewcn, 
to  keep  as  a  remembrance. 

In  1689  Sir  Ewen  joined  the  viscount  of 
Dundee  when  he  raised  the  standard  of  King 
James.  General  Mackay  had,  by  the  orders  of 
King  William,  offered  him  a  title  and  a  consider- 
able snm  of  money,  apparently  on  the  condition  of 
his  remaining  neutral,  but  this  offer  he  rejected 
with  disdain.  Though  then  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  distinguished  himself  with  his  usual  heroism, 
and  had  a  conspicuons  share  in  the  victory  at 
Killiecrankie.  Before  the  battle  commenced  he 
spoke  to  each  of  his  men  individually,  and  took 
their  promise  that  they  would  conquer  or  die.  On 
first  seeing  Dundee's  force,  General  Mackay's  army 
had  raised  a  kind  of  shout,  on  which  Lochiel  ex- 
claimed, "  Gentlemen,  the  day  is  our  own ;  I  am 
the  oldest  commander  in  the  army,  and  I  have 
always  observed  something  ominous  or  fatal  in 
such  "a  dull,  heavy,  feeble  noise  as  that  which  the 
enemy  ha*  jnat  made  in  their  shout."  Encouraged 
by  this  prognostication  of  victory,  the  Highlanders, 
with  their  usual  impetuosity,  rushed  on  the  troop* 
of  Mackay,  and  in  half  an  hottr  gained  the  victory. 

In  this  battle  Lochiel  was  attended  by  the  son 
of  his  foster  brother,  who  followed  him  every- 
where like  his  shadow.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  the  chief  missed  this 
faithful  adherent  from  his  side,  and  turning  round 
to  look  for  him,  he  saw  him  lying  on  his  back  in  a 
dying  state,  with  hi*  breast  pierced  by  an  arrow. 


With  hi*  last  breath  he  informed  Sir  Ewen  that 
observing  an  enemy,  a  Highlander,  in  General 
Mackay's  army,  aiming  at  him  with  a  bow  ami 
arrow  from  the  rear,  he  sprung  behind  him  to 
cover  him,  and  thus,  like  his  father,  received  iu 
his  own  body  the  death-wound  intended  for  his 
chief. 

After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  retired  to  Lochaber,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  hi*  men  to  his  eldest  son.  He  survived 
till  the  year  1719,  when  be  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  Notwithstanding  all  the  battles  and  per- 
sonal encounters  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  never  lost  a  drop  of  blood,  or  received  a  wound. 
He  was  thrice  married,  and  had  fonr  sous  and 
eleven  daughters.—  Stewarts  Sketclies  of  the  High- 
landers and  Highland  Regiments.— Browne's  His- 
tory oftlie  Highlands  and  Highland  Clans. 

CAMERON,  Donald,  of  Lochiel,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  im  • 
port  ant  part  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1745 
Though  called  young  Lochiel  by  the  Highlanders, 
from  hi*  father  being  still  alive,  he  was  at  that 
period  rather  advanced  in  life.  His  father,  John 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Ewen,  bad 
joined  the  carl  of  Mar,  when  that  nobleman  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  in  1715,  for  which 
he  was  attainted.    He  died  in  Flanders  in  1748. 

Donald,  hi*  eldest  son,  succeeded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attainder  of  hi*  father,  to  the  estate, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1719.  He  was 
styled  captain  of  the  clan  Cameron,  a  title  given 
to  the  leader  or  next  in  succession  who  commands 
a  clan  in  absence,  or  during  the  minority,  of  the 
hereditary  chief.  Previous  to  the  landing  of  Prince 
Charlea  in  the  Highlands,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  sensible  of  the  great  influence  which  young 
Lochiel  possessed  among  the  clans,  had  opened  a 
correspondence  with  him,  and  invested  him  with 
full  powers  to  negotiate  with  his  friends  in  Scotland, 
on  the  subject  of  his  restoration.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  and  noblemen  who,  in  1 740,  signed  a 
bond  of  association  to  restore  the  Chevalier.  Upon 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1740  he  had  urged 
the  prince  to  get  another  fitted  out,  but  was  against 
any  attempt  being  made  without  foreign  assistance. 
On  the  prince's  landing,  Lochiel  was  snmmoned 
with  other  chiefs  to  meet  Charles  at  Borodale 
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As  the  prince  had  brought  neither  troops  nor  arms 
with  him,  Lochiel  went  to  the  interview  deter- 
mined to  dissuade  him  from  making  any  rash  at- 
tempt. On  his  way  he  called  at  the  house  of  his 
brother,  John  Cameron  of  Fassifern,  who,  on  being 
told  the  object  of  his  journey,  advised  him  not 
to  proceed  to  Borodale,  but  to  impart  his  mind  to 
the  prince  by  letter.  "  No,"  said  Lochiel,  » I 
ought  at  least  to  wait  upon  him,  and  give  my  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  join  him,  which  admit  of  no 
reply."  "  Brother,"  said  Fassifern,  "  I  know  you 
better  than  yon  know  yourself.  If  this  prince 
once  sets  eyes  upon  you  he  will  make  you  do 
whatever  he  pleases."  Finding  all  his  arguments 
ineffectual  to  prevail  on  Lochiel  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  cause,  Charles  declared  his  firm  determina- 
tion to  take  the  field,  how  small  soever  might  be 
the  nnmber  of  his  adherents.  "  Lochiel,"  said  he, 
11  who,  my  father  has  often  told  me,  was  our 
firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  from  the 
newspapers  learn  the  fate  of  his  prince."  This 
appeal  was  irresistible.  "  No!"  exclaimed  Lochiel, 
"  I'll  share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  aud  so  shall 
every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given 
me  any  power."  Had  Lochiel  remained  steadfast 
in  his  determination  not  to  join  the  Pretender 
withont  foreign  aid,  the  other  chiefs  would  have 
also  refused,  but  his  yielding  led  to  their  collect- 
ing with  their  followers  round  the  prince's  stand- 
ard, and  thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  insurrection  that  followed. 

Although  possessed  of  an  estate  which  at  that 
time  yielded  scarcely  seven  hundred  poands  a- 
year,  Lochiel  brought  fourteen  hundred  of  his  clan 
into  the  rebellion,  and  during  his  brief  campaign 
he  displayed  much  of  the  heroism  aud  bravery  of 
his  grandfather,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  He  acquired 
the  respect  of  both  parties,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  gentle  Lochiel."  On  all  occasions  he  was 
honourably  distinguished  by  his  endeavours  to 
mitigate  the  severities  of  war,  and  deter  the  in- 
surgents from  acts  of  vindictive  violence,  or  insub- 
ordination. As  an  example  to  the  rest  he  even 
ordered  one  of  bis  own  men,  caught  in  the  act  of 
theft,  to  be  shot.  He  led  on  his  clan  with  great 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  as  he  subse- 
quently did  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  He  accom- 
panied Prince  Charles  iu  his  march  bito  England 


and  during  the  retreat  from  Derby,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  both  ankles  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  when  he  was  borne  from  the  field  by  his 
two  henchmen.  After  that  disastrous  defeat,  he 
skulked  in  his  own  country  for  about  two  months, 
and  then  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Braes  of 
Rannoch,  where  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Stewart 
Thriepland,  an  Edinburgh  physician,  for  the  cure 
of  his  wounds.  He  afterwards  lurked  fpr  some 
time  in  Badenoch  with  Cluny  MacPherson,  and 
some  other  fugitives.  Here  iu  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  was  joined  by  the  prince,  though 
not  without  great  risk  and  danger  on  both  sides. 
They  took  up,  for  a  time,  their  residence  in  a  hut 
called  the  Cage,  curiously  constructed  in  a  deep 
thicket  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  called  Benalder, 
under  which  name  is  included  a  great  forest  or 
chase,  the  property  of  Cluny.  In  this  Cage  they 
lived  in  tolerable  security  and  enjoyed  a  rude 
plenty,  which  the  prince  had  not  hitherto  known 
during  his  five  months'  wanderings.  On  the  20th 
September  1746  two  French  frigates  having  ap 
peared  off  the  coast,  Lochiel  embarked  along  with 
the  prince,  as  did  nearly  a  hundred  others  of  the 
relics  of  his  party,  and  safely  arrived  in  France, 
where  the  king  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Albany,  formed  of  his  expatriated 
countrymen,  with  the  power  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  He  was  thus  enabled,  though  his  estate 
was  forfeited,  to  live  according  to  his  rank.  He 
died  in  1748,  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory  ap- 
peared in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  December  of 
that  year.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Campbell,  fifth  baronet  of  Auchinbreck, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  eldest  son  Charles,  who  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1759,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  family  estate, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant. 

CAMERON,  Jora,  one  of  the  most  famous 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born, 
of  respectable  parents,  at  Glasgow,  about  1579. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and 
after  completing  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  he 
read  lectures  on  the  Greek  language,  that  is,  he 
taught  Greek,  in  Glasgow  university,  for  a  year 
In  1600  he  went  to  Bordeaux  in  France,  and  hav- 
ing made  the  acquaintance  of  two  protestant  cler- 
gymen of  that  city,  one  of  whom  was  his  coun- 
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tryman,  Gilbert  Primrose,  he  was  through  their 
recommendation,  appointed  a  regent  or  professor 
in  the  then  newly  founded  college  of  Bergerac,  as 
teacher  of  the  learned  languages.  He  was  so 
deeply  skilled  in  the  Greek  especially,  that  one  of 
his  pupils,  the  learned  Cappel,  affirms  that  he 
spoke  it  with  as  much  fluency  and  elegance  as  any 
other  person  could  speak  Latin.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Bergerac,  he  was,  by  the  duke  de 
Bouillon,  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Sedau,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  He  then  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  visited  Paris;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Bordeaux,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the 
ministry. 

Iu  the  beginning  of  1604,  Mr.  Cameron  was 
nominated  one  of  the  students  of  divinity  who 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  protectant 
church  at  Bordeaux,  and  who  for  the  period  of 
four  years  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  studies 
iu  any  protectant  seminary.  During  this  time  he 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  two  sous  of  Caliguon,  chan- 
cellor of  Navarre.  After  spending  oue  year  with 
them  at  Paris,  they  weut  to  Geneva,  where  they 
remained  the  next  two  years,  and  thence  removed 
to  Heidelberg,  iu  which  city  they  resided  for 
nearly  twelve  months.  A  series  of  theses,  1  De 
triplici  Dei  cum  llomine  Focdere,'  which  he  pub- 
licly maintained  in  this  university,  on  4th  April 
1608,  have  been  printed  among  his  works.  In 
the  same  year  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the 
protectant  church  at  Bordeaux,  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  ministers,  he  was  recalled  to  that  town, 
and  appointed  colleague  to  his  friend  and  country- 
man Primrose. 

In  1617  two  sea  captains  were  at  Bordeaux 
condemned  to  death  for  piracy ;  as  they  professed 
the  reformed  faith,  Cameron  attended  them  in 
tht'ir  last  moments,  and  afterwards  published  a 
letter  entitled  'Coustance,  Foy,  et  Resolution  a 
la  mort  des  Capitaincs  Blanquet  et  Gaillard,' 
which  by  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  its  pop- 
ish animosity  to  protestantism,  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Saumur,  the  prin- 
cipal seminary  of  the  French  protest  ants,  where 
he  had  for  a  colleague  Dr.  Duncan,  another  of  his 
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learned  countrymen,  who  were  then  very  numerous 
in  France.  The  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  by  such  of  his  works  as  had  already  been 
published,  was  now  increased  by  his  academical 
lectures.  In  1620  he  engaged  in  a  formal  dispu- 
tation which  lasted  for  four  days,  on  the  doctrines 
of  grace  and  free  will,  with  Daniel  Tilcnns,  a  na- 
tive of  Silesia,  who  had  adopted  the  theological 
opinions  of  Arminiua.  An  account  of  this  Arnica 
Collatio  was  printed  at  Lcyden  in  the  subsequent 
year.  The  theological  faculty  of  that  university 
were  not  satisfied  with  some  of  Cameron's  expla- 
nations; and  when  Rivet,  as  dean  of  the  faculty, 
communicated  to  him  their  dissent,  he  defended 
his  opinions  in  a  brief  auswer.  The  civil  wars  hi 
France  in  1620  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  nearly 
all  the  students  of  the  university  of  Saumur,  on 
which  Cameron,  with  his  family,  removed  to 
England.  For  a  short  time  he  read  private  lectures 
on  divinity  in  London,  and  in  1G22  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Ring  James  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Troch- 
rig,  removed  in  consequence  of  his  firm  adherence 
to  prcsbyterianism.  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  more  inclined  to  favour  episcopacy,  and  it 
seems  that  among  other  doctrines  taught  by  him 
was  the  dangerous  one  of  passive  obedience,  which 
was  not  calculated  to  render  him  popular  with  the 
presbytcrian  students  of  those  days.  After  teach- 
ing  divinity  for  about  a  year,  he  resigned  his  situ- 
ation. According  to  Calderwood,  he  "was  so 
mislikcd  by  the  people,  that  he  was  forced,  not 
long  after,  to  remove  out  of  Glasco."  [Hist.  vol. 
vii.  p.  567.]  He  returned  to  Saumur,  where  he 
was  only  permitted  to  read  private  lectnres. 

The  province  of  Anjou,  in  1623,  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  national  Synod  of  Chareuton,  that 
he  might  be  reinstated  in  his  professorship,  but 
the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioner  to  this 
synod,  declared  against  his  appointment  to  any 
ministerial  or  academical  office  in  France,  and 
the  request  was,  in  consequence,  not  granted; 
but  on  a  representation  by  Cameron  to  the  same 
synod,  that  he  was  then  without  employment,  and 
destitute  of  any  adequate  means  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  the  synod  voted  him  a  donation  of  a 
thousand  livrcs.  In  the  following  year  (1624)  he 
was  permitted  to  accept  of  the  professorship  of 
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divinity  in  the  uuiversity  of  Montaubau,  whither 
tie  removed  before  tho  close  of  the  year.  The 
disputes  between  the  proteatants  and  romanists 
were  at  this  period  carried  very  high,  and  having 
opposed  the  duke  de  Rohan,  who  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  people  of  Moutauban  to  take  up  arms, 
Cameron  was  attacked  in  the  streets  by  an  un- 
known miscreant,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Ca- 
tholic zealot,  and  severely  assaulted;  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  time  he  died  at  Montauban  in 
1625. 

He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Susan 
Bernard  of  Tonneins  on  the  Garonne,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1611,  he  had  a  sou,  born  at  Lon- 
don 10th  May  1622,  and  four  daughters ;  but  the 
son  and  the  eldest  daughter  died  before  their  fa- 
ther. Their  mother  having  died  of  consumption,  he 
married,  secondly,  at  Montauban,  Susan  Thomas, 
with  whom  he  only  lived  a  few  months,  and  who 
had  no  child.  The  maintenance  of  his  surviving 
family  was  undertaken  by  the  protestant  churches 
of  France. 

"  With  respect  to  his  person,"  says  Dr.  Irving, 
in  his  Life  of  Cameron,  "  he  was  of  the  middle 
size,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  spare  habit,  sound 
but  not  robust  in  his  constitution.  His  hair  was 
yellow,  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  lively  and  pleasant.  He 
appeared  to  be  always  immersed  in  deep  medita- 
tion, and  was  somewhat  negligent  in  his  apparel, 
and  careless  in  his  gait ;  but  in  his  manners  he 
was  very  agreeable,  and  although  he  was  not 
withont  a  considerable  share  of  irritability  his 
anger  was  easily  appeased,  and  he  was  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  own  faults."  [Irving' $  Lives 
ofScotish  Writers,  vol.  i.  page  341.]  "  From  this 
distinguished  person,"  he  adds,  "  a  very  consider- 
able party  among  the  French  protestants  derived 
the  name  of  Cameronites.  They  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  doctriue  of  grace  and  free  will  so  as 
to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  no  one  is  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  sufferings,  thongh  all  arc  not  en- 
abled to  embrace  tho  offered  salvation.  Their 
opinions  on  this  subject  they  attempted  to  recon- 
cile with  those  of  Calvin.  Those  who  held  such 
opinions  were  likewise  denominated  Universalists. 
They  were  sometimes  described  as  Amyraldists, 


from  the  name  of  Amyraut,  who  had  been  Came- 
ron's pupil  at  Saumur,  and  was  afterwards  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  that  university."  [Ibid,  page 
345.]  In  fact  Amyraut  received  from  Cameron 
those  peculiar  theories  which  he  developed  in  his 
1  System  of  Universal  Grace.'  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  says  that  because  of  his  universal  reading, 
Cameron  was  called  "The  Walking  Library." 

He  wrote  many  Latiu  poems,  which  have  not 
been  preserved.  His  most  considerable  works 
were  published  by  others,  from  copies  taken  by 
his  pupils. 

His  works  may  be  thus  given  : — 


Santangelus,  si  ve  ! 
iidicum.    Rupel,  1616,  12mo. 

Trait«S  anquel  sont  examinex  lea  prejtige*  de  ceux  de  IVglise 
Romainc  contra  la  Religion  Rcforoice.    Rochelle,  1617,  12nio. 

Theses  de  Gratia  et  Libera  Arbitrio.    Salmur,  1618,  12ino. 

Theses  xlii.  TheoL  do  Necessitate  Satisfaction!*  Christi  per 
1'eccatia.    Saltnur,  1620,  foL 

Sept  Sermon*  &ur  le  cap.  vL  de  I'Evatigile  de  S.  Jean. 
Sawn.,  1624.  8vo. 

Dcfenaio  Sententiss  sua?  de  Gratia  et  Libera  Arbitrio. 
Salmur,  1624,  8vt>. 

An  Examination  of  those  plausible  appearances  which  seem 
most  to  commend  the  Romish  church,  and  to  prejudice  the 
Reformed.  Englished  out  of  French.  Oxl.  1626,  4to.  The 
»*me  in  French.    Koch.  1617,  12mo. 

una  cam  TraoUtu  do  Ecclesia,  et  nonnullia  miscellanus  opus- 
culis.    Salmur,  I62G-1G2H,  3  vol*.  4ta 

Myrothecium  Evangelicum,  in  quo  aliquot  loca  Nor.  Tea- 
tamenti  explicantur,  una  cum  Spicileirio  Lud  CappeJli  de 
eodem  Argumento.  cumqne  2  DiatribU  in  Matth.  xv.  5.  Do 
Vita  Jephue.  C.enev.  1632,  4to.  et  in  Crit.  Sac  1660. 
Lund.  1660.    Salmur,  1677,  4to. 

Of  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  Controversies  in  Matters  of  Re- 
ligion.   Oxf.  1628,  4to. 

Opera  Being  his  collected  theological  works,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author's  life  and  character,  written  by  Cappel. 
Uenev.  1642,  1668,  foL 

CAMERON,  Richard,  a  zealous  preacher  and 
martyr  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper 
at  Falkland  in  Fife ;  and  at  first  was  schoolmaster 
and  precentor  of  his  native  parish  under  the  epis- 
copalian clergyman.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
verted by  the  field  preachers,  and  persuaded  by 
the  celebrated  John  Welch  to  accept  a  licence  to 
preach  the  gospel,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  the  House  of  Haughhead,  Roxburghshire,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  resided  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  preceptor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  Harden.  From  the  freedom  with  which  he 
asserted  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church 
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of  Scotland,  he  excited  the  hostility  of  that  por- 
tion  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  act  of  indulgence  of  1672,  and  in 
1677  he  was  reproved  for  his  boldness  at  a  meet- 
ing of  them  held  at  Ediubnrgh.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Holland,  where  his  great  seal  and  ener- 
getic character  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  ministers  who  were  then  living  in  exile  in  that 
country.  At  his  ordination,  Mr.  Ward  retained 
his  hand  for  some  time  on  the  yonng  preacher's 
head,  and  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  all  ye  beholders, 
here  is  the  head  of  a  faithful  minister  and  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  lose  the  same  for  his 
Master's  interest,  and  it  shall  be  set  up  before  the 
sun  and  the  moon  in  the  view  of  the  world."  In 
1680  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  spite  of  the 
severe  measures  of  the  government,  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  field  preaching.  The  cruel 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  executive  against 
him  and  the  small  party  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  who  considered  him  their  head,  led 
him  to  take  a  bold  and  desperate  step.  On  the 
20th  of  June  1680,  in  company  with  about  twenty 
other  persons,  well  armed,  he  entered  the  little 
remote  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  made  public  pro- 
clamation at  the  Cross,  that  he  and  those  who 
adhered  to  him  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
king,  Charles  the  Second,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing  abused  the  government ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring war  against  him  and  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  whose  succession  to  the  throne  they 
avowed  their  resolution  to  resist.  A  reward  or 
five  thousand  merks  was  immediately  offered  by 
the  privy  council  for  Cameron's  head,  and  three 
thousand  merks  for  the  heads  of  the  rest;  and 
parties  of  soldiers  were  immediately  sent  out  to 
arrest  them.  The  little  band  kept  together  in 
arms  for  a  month  in  the  mountainous  country  be- 
tween Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  On  the  20th  of 
July  they  were  surprised  on  Airdsmoss  by  Bruce 
of  Earlshall,  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  much 
superior  to  them  in  numbers.  Cameron,  who  was 
believed  by  his  followers  to  have  a  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, is  said  to  have  that  morning  washed  his 
hands  with  particular  care,  in  the  expectation  that 
they  were  immediately  to  become  a  public  specta- 
cle. His  party  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy  gathered 
closely  around  him,  aud  he  uttered  a  short  prayer, 


in  which  he  thrice  repeated  the  expression,  "  Lordl 
spare  the  green,  and  take  the  ripe!"  He  then 
said  to  his  brother,  "  Come !  let  us  fight  it  out  tc 
the  last!"  After  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which  they 
were  allowed  even  by  their  enemies  to  have  fought 
with  great  bravery,  Brace's  party,  from  their 
superiority  of  numbers,  gained  the  victory. 

Cameron  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  head 
and  hands,  after  being  cut  off,  were  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  along  with  the  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Hackstouu  of  Kathillct.  The 
father  of  Cameron  was  at  this  time  in  prison  for 
nonconformity,  aud  the  head  and  hands  of  his  son 
were  shown  to  him  with  the  question,  "  Did  he 
know  to  whom  they  belonged?"  The  old  man 
seized  the  bloody  relics  with  all  the  eagerness  ot 
parental  affection,  and,  kissing  them  fervently, 
exclaimed,  "  1  know,  1  know  them  ;  they  are  my 
son's,  my  own  dear  son's ;  it  is  the  Lord ;  good  is 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot  wrong  me  or 
mine,  but  has  made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow 
us  all  our  days."  The  head  and  hands  were  then 
fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Fort,  the  fingers  point- 
ing upward,  in  mockery  of  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  body  was  buried  with  the  rest  of  the  slain  on  [ 
the  spot  where  they  fell  at  Airdsmoss,  where  a 
plain  monument  was  in  better  times,  erected  over 
them.  The  small  but  zealous  body  of  presbyte- 
rians  who  adhered  to  Cameron  in  his  life,  were 
from  him  designated  Cameronians;  a  name  which  | 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church. 

CAMERON,  Hugh,  a  person  of  humble  origin, 
yet  deserving  a  place  in  this  work  as  one  of  the 
greatest  local  benefactors  to  the  Breadalbane 
district  of  Perthshire,  was  born  in  1705,  and 
was  no  more  than  a  country  millwright.  After  I 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  business,  he  settled 
at  Shiain  of  Lawers,  where  he  built  the  first  liut- 
mill  that  ever  was  erected  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Before  his  time  only  the  distaff  and 
spindle  were  used  for  spinning  Hut  aud  wool  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  he  was  not  only  the 
first  who  constructed  spinning-wheels  and  jack- 
reels  in  Breadalbane,  but  he  was  likewise  the  first 
who  tanght  the  people  there  how  to  use  them,  d 
The  number  of  lint-mills  afterwards  erected  by 
him  throughout  the  Highlands  cannot  be  reckoned 
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Diarmld  O'Dwin,  Lord  of  Locbow.— CUo  Campbell  rtyled  from  him  9M  Diarmtd. 
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Lord  of  IxM^fHJW, 

llthcentory, 
by  marrUjce  with 
Era,  <l*usht«r 
and  helrcaaof 
Peol  01 1  wta.  or 


•on.    Rehrn  of 
Malcolm  IV. 

I.  Colin. 
Danrin'i  n 
Keiga  of 
William  the  Lion. 
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Sir  NW,  Sir 
Call  n't  mo, 
dledl.il...  married 

HU  brother  Ikm- 


Mr  Colin.  Sir 
Ntcl'i  eldeat  eoa, 
died  cirta  1*40. 
HI* 


10  &  11 


io  sir  QUI  tile  or 
Archibald.  Sir 

Colin'*  aide**  Mm. 
11  Sir  Colin. 

Sir  ( ill'.rit.ic'n  eon. 

Sir  Colin't  ewrond 

•on,  lloltn  Camp- 
bell of 
Ardkinglans, 
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Sir  Duncan  of 

Arryte.SlrColln'i 
elde  «t  m.  Lord 
Campbell.  1444, 
dMMU  HUM 
■on.  Sir  Cobn  of 
OtenurchT.anoan, 
lor  of  earla  of 
Bftadal  Iijiib 


Carls  of  ^.rrrglt. 


1*47. 


lord  hitch  cl 
lorofSoo 
14h3.  m.  Lady 


6  &  7 


ft.  Colin.  4th 
eart'i  half  brother, 
lord  high  chan- 
cellor, aled  IML 
1.  Archibald. 
8th  earl'»  cider 

•on.  died  at 
London,  lCU, 
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Cawdor. 
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Archibald.  7th 
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formation, . 
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MM 
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I         arl  ,,f  May 
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ut  less  than  a  hundred.  In  short,  almost  all  the 
liut-mills  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and 
many  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Caithness,  and 
Sutherland,  were  of  his  erecting.  He  also  con- 
structed the  fli  t  barley-mill  that  was  built  npon 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  for  which  ho  was 
highly  complimented  by  Maca  Ghlasarich,— Camp- 
bell the  bard,— hi  a  veiy  popular  song,  called 
'  Moladh  di  Bobbin  Camashran  Mnilleir  lin,'  that 
is,  '  A  song  in  praise  of  Hugh  Cameron,  the  tint 
miller.'  This  singular  character  died  in  1817,  at 
the  extraordinary  age  of  112  years.  Though  he 
could  only  be  called  a  country-wright,  he  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius,  of  great  integrity,  and 
of  a  very  shrewd  and  independent  mind. 

CAMERON,  William,  the  Rev.,  author  of  the 
excellent  congratulatory  song  on  the  restoration 
of  the  forfeited  estates,  1784,  inserted  in  John- 
son's Musical  Museum,  was  born  in  1751,  and 
having  studied  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  in 
the  usual  time  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
1785  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
newton.  His  first  work,  a  1  Collection  of  Poems,' 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1780,  12mo,  was  anony- 
mous. In  1781,  along  with  the  Rev.  John  Logan, 
of  Lcitli,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Moiison,  minis- 
ter of  Canisbay,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  (who 
died  in  1798,)  Mr.  Cameron  rendered  material 
assistance  in  preparing  the  collection  of  Para- 
phrases now  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  at  the  manse  of  Kirknewton  on  the  17th  of 
November  1811,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  26th  of  his  ministry.  A  posthumous  volume 
of  poems  was  published  by  subscription  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1813,  8vo.  His  song,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  forfeited  estates,  beginning  "  As  o'er 
the  Highland  hills  I  hied,"  was  adapted  to  the 
fine  old  air,  called  "  The  Haughs  o'  Cromdale." — 
Notes  to  Jotuuoh's  Musical  Museum  edited  by  W. 
Stnihouse. 

Caxfbki.L,  a  surname  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  and 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Scottish  history.  It  is  stated  by 
Pmkerton  to  hare  been  derived  from  a  Norman  lenight,  named 
de  Campo  Bello,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. At  respects  the  Utter  part  of  the  statement,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  list  of  all  the  knights  who  composed 
the  army  of  the  Conqueror  on  the  occasion  of  his  invasion  of 
England,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Roll  of 
Battle-Abbey,  the  name  of  Campo  Bello  is  not  to  be  found. 
But  it  doe*  not  follow,  as  recent  writers  have  assumed,  that 
•  knight  of  that  name  may  not  have  come  over  to  England  at 


a  later  period,  either  of  his  reign  or  of  that  his  successor*. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  associated  with  this  account  of  the  origir. 
of  the  name  a  theory  that  the  Campbells  were  not  only  not 
Celts  but  Goths,  in  which,  however,  he  is  assuredly  mistaken. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  opposition  to  this  account  that  in  the 
oldest  form  of  writing  tbe  name,  it  is  spelled  Cambel  or  Kam- 
bel,  and  it  is  so  found  in  many  ancient  documents ;  but  these 
were  written  by  parties  not  acquainted  with  the  individuals 
whose  name  they  record,  as  in  tbe  manuscript  account  of  the 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  by  an  unknown  English  writer,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Mum-urn;  in  the  Ragman  Roll,  which 
was  compiled  by  an  English  clerk,  and  in  Wyntoun's  Chronicle. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  at  any  period  it  was 
written  by  any  of  tbe  family  otherwise  than  as  CamjML, 
notwithstanding  tbe  extraordinary  diversity  that  occurs  in  the 
spelling  of  other  names  by  their  holders,  as  shown  by  I»rd 
Lindsay  in  the  account  of  his  clan,  and  the  invariable  em- 
ployment of  the  letter  p  by  the  Campbells  themselves  would 
be  of  itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  southern  origin  of  the 
name,  did  there  not  exist,  in  the  record  of  the  parliament  of 
Robert  Bruce  held  in  1320,  the  name  of  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  entered  as  Sir  Nigel  de  Campo  Bello. 

The  writers,  however,  who  attempt  to  sustain  the  fabulous 
tales  of  the  sennachies,  av,ign  a  very  different  origin  to  the 
name.  It  is  personal,  say  they,  "like  that  of  some  others  of 
tbe  Highland  clans,  being  composed  of  the  words  earn,  bent 
or  arched,  and  brut,  mouth  ;  tbis  having  been  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  clnn,  l>iurtnid 
O'Dwbin,  or  O'Dwin,  a  brave  warrior  celebrated  in  traditional 
story,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  In 
the  Gaelic  language  his  descendants  are  called  Siol  Diaruiid, 
the  offspring  or  race  of  Diarmid." 

Besides  the  manifest  improbability  of  this  origin  on  othei 
grounds,  two  considerations  may  be  adverted  to,  each  of  them 
conclusive. 

First,  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  examined  ancient  gen- 
ealogies, that  among  the  Celtic  races  personal  distinctive* 
never  have  become  hereditary.  Malcolm  Canmore,  Donald 
{tone,  Rob  Jtoy,  or  Evan  Dhu,  were,  with  many  other  name*, 
distinctive  of  personal  qualities,  but  none  of  them  descended, 
or  could  do  so,  to  the  children  of  those  who  acquired  them. 

Secondly,  It  is  no  less  clear  that,  until  after  what  is  called 
the  Saxon  Conquest  had  been  completely  effected,  no  heredi- 
tary surnames  were  in  use  among  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  nor 
by  the  chiefs  of  Norwegian  desccut  who  governed  in  Argyie 
and  the  Isle*  This  circumstance  is  pointed  out  by  Tytler  in 
his  remarks  upon  tbe  early  population  of  Scotland,  in  the 
chapter  in  his  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Scotland.  The 
domestic  slaves  attached  to  the  possessions  of  the  church  and 
of  the  barons  have  their  genealogies  engrossed  in  ancient 
charters  of  conveyances  and  confirmation  copied  by  him. 
The  names  are  all  Celtic,  but  in  no  one  instance  does  the  son, 
even  when  bearing  a  second  or  distinctive  name,  follow  that 
of  bis  father. 

According  to  tbe  genealogists  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  their 
predecessors,  on  the  female  side,  were  possessors  of  Lochow, 
in  Argyleshire,  as  early  as  404.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Gillespie  (or  Archibald)  Campbell,  a  gentleman  of  Anglo- 
Norman  lineage,  acquired  the  lordship  of  Lochow,  by  mnr- 
riage  with  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Paul  O'Dwin,  lord  of 
Lochow,  denominated  Paul  Inspomin.  from  his  being  the 
king's  treasurer. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Lochow,  sixth  in  descent  from  this 
personage,  distinguished  himself  by  his  warlike  actions,  and 
was  knighted  by  King  Alexander  tbe  Third  in  1280.  In 
1291  he  was  one  of  the  nominees  on  tbe  part  of  Robert 
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Bruce  ill  tti«  contest  fur  the  Scottish  crown.  He  added 
largely  to  his  estates,  and  on  account  of  his  great  prowess  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  More  or  great ;  from  him  the  chief 
of  the  Argyle  family  is  in  Gaelic  styled  Mac  Chaillan  More. 

According  to  the  universally  received  opinion  for  several  cen- 
turies, the  distinctive  Mac  is  understood  to  imply  son,  or  the 
son  of,  and  Mm-  Chai'lan  would  accordingly  imply  the  son  of 
Chaillan.  But  it  ia  not  anywhere  said  or  supposed  that  Kir 
Oolin's  father  or  any  of  his  immediate  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Chaillan.  He  is  described  as  f>»rninns  Colinta 
Camp-bell  Mile*  flius  Dominus  Gileaspec  Camp-bel,  in  an 
acquisition  referred  to  in  a  charter  of  the  monks  of  Newbattle 
abbey  of  the  lauds  of  Symontotin  in  Ayrshire,  the  reddendo  of 
which  Sir  Colin  made  over  to  that  abbey  in  1293.  The  father 
of  this  Gillespie  is  said  to  have  been  Duncan  Campbell,  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Sommrrville,  of  the  house  of 
Camwiitli,  and  the  father  of  Duncan,  an  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, but  there  ia  no  authentic  instance  of  their  being  styled  of 
Lochow.  Other  instances  occnr  where  the  prefix  Mac  is  used 
without  signifying  son,  as,  for  example,  in  Macbeth,  who  U 
not  known  to  have  been  the  son  of  Beth,  and  whose  son  Ma- 
doch  did  not  bear  that  name;  and  also  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  Celtic  slaves  already  referred  to  quoted  by  Tytler  in  his 
history,  where  the  word  Mac  .occurs  in  the  name  of  a  son 
which  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  his  father.  It  is  also  found 
in  compound  words,  as  Macpbrrson,  Macfarquhanson,  &c, 
where  the  English  word  son  is  also  incorporated.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  look  for  another  explanation  of  this  frequent 
prefix.  It  is  not  found  in  Welsh  names.  In  the  few  Irish 
names  in  which  it  appears,  a  Scotch  origin  can  frequently  be 
traced,  and  it  is  often  used  in  the  form  of  Mag,  as  Maguire, 
Maginnes,  as  it  is  also  along  with  the  C  in  the  Scotch  names 
MacGlashan,  MacGillivrav,  &c  In  the  oldest  Irish  records 
the  word  Mic  occurs,  and  is  translated  son,  and  this  mic  is 
frequently  found  combined  with  Mac,  as  Mic  Mac  There  is 
a  curious  instance  in  Irish  history  of  the  prefix  Mac  being 
employed  to  signify  great  or  big,  as  in  a  chief  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mac  Manns,  great 
hand,  from  the  length  of  his  arms.  It  is  not  therefore  im- 
probable that  the  word  mac  or  mag  may  have  originally  been 
a  contraction  of  Magnus,  great  or  big,  employed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  priests,  the  only  chroniclers  and  namegivers 
in  the  corrupted  Latin  of  those  ages,  either  as  an  independent 
personal  distinctive,  or  to  designate,  among  several  of  the 
same  name,  the  individual  of  greatest  size  and  strength,  and 
which  in  later  ages,  when  surnames  came  into  use,  might  be 
continued  by  their  descendants  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
children  of  others  of  the  same  name,  on  whom  such  a  personal 
distinctive  had  not  been  bestowed.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  this  sense  it  sometimes  occurs  in  British  or  Welsh,  as 
well  as  in  Celtic  or  Irish,  topography,  as  Markinleith,  Me  great 
place  on  the  heath,  a  hundred  and  town  of  great  antiquity 
in  Montgomeryshire;  Maginnis,  the  great  island,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  peninsula  between  Longh  Strangford  and  Dun- 
drum;  also,  corrupted  into  Muck  or  Mug.  as  Mueross,  the 
great  cross;  and  in  composition  as  Carrickmacross,  the  rock 
of  the  great  cross.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  been  used  in 
other  countries  in  composition  of  names,  as  Magellan,  or 
Magalhacn,  the  great  stranger,  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
Cape  Horn. 

On  this  supposition  also  the  word  Mac  Chaillan  appears  to 
be  the  Celtic  orthography,  according  to  their  pronunciation  of 
Mag  Allan  or  Alaitie.  the  latter  a  word  which  is  not  only  a 
frequent  name  in  the  Romance  language  (with  which  the 
Norman-French,  as  spoken  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury is  nearly  identified),  but  waa  also  used  in  that  language 


to  signify  what  that  word  actually  meant,  viz.,  aletuuis, 
stranger,  or  alien,  and  Mac  Caillanc  would  thus  imply  the  tuO 
or  large-bodied  stranger.  The  appellative  mor  or  more, 
although  frequently  used  in  modem  Celtic,  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  great,  was  in  earlier  timea  more  properly  a  distinc- 
tive of  superior  rank,  as  manrmor.  the  ancient  name  for  tht 
I'ictish  chiefs,  viz.,  chief  of  the  beads  (maors,  or  mayor*,  a 
corrupted  Gotbo-1  jitin  term,)  of  the  tribes.  This  term  mor 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages, 
which  are  descended  from  the  Romance,  to  express  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  order,  as  alcayde  mor,  the  head  alcade; 
capitain  mor,  head  captain,  an  officer  equivalent  to  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  force  in  Portuguese  colonies; 
thesaureiro  mor,  head  treasurer,  &c,  4c  The  identity  ot 
many  of  the  Romanoeiro  terms  preserved  in  peninsular  lan- 
guages, with  those  occurring  in  the  earliest  forms  of  Celtic 
Words,  presents  matter  of  speculation  to  the  philologist  and 
antiquary,  but  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  earlier 
prevalence  of  that  tongue  and  its  larger  use  also  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  than  even  the  Saxon  itself,  as  the  conquerors 
under  Canmore  and  his  descendants  were  chiefly  of  that  race, 
and  in  mixing  with  the  natives,  they  may  have  retained  a 
number  of  these  Gotbo-Latin  terms  whilst  adopting  along 
with  them  iu  the  course  of  that  amalgamation,  the  general 
idiom  of  the  conquered  people. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Celtic  name  Mac  Chaillan 
Mor,  is  in  reality  a  compound  of  corrupted  Ijitin  and  Romance 
words  implying  the  great  or  tall  stranger  chief,  a  suggestion 
which  singularly  aids  the  opinion  which,  after  considerable 
attention  to  the  matter,  we  have  formed,  viz.  that  the  first 
of  the  Campbells  or  Campobelloe  was  a  military  knight,  one 
of  whose  ancestors  may  have  assisted  Alexander  the  Second 
in  his  conquest  of  Argyle,  and  received,  along  with  tin 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who  obtained  al!  Bute  and  Cowal  on 
the  same  occasion,  the  adjacent  lands  of  Lochow  as  his  fee  or 
reward,  when  these  were  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  or  death  ol 
the  original  possessor,  probably  receiving  the  hand  of  tin 
daughter  of  the  latter  as  a  further  security  for  his  acquisition. 
Whether  this  latter  circumstance  occurred  or  not,  it  was  not 
until  a  later  age,  when  the  fourth  earl  of  Argyle  had  acquired  the 
jurisdiction  over  that  region,  that  tho  Norman  bearing  gjTonny 
of  eight  for  Campbell,  came  to  be  quartered  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family,  with  the  galley  having  furled  saiK 
oars  in  action,  and  thig  and  pendants  flying  for  the  lordship  ol 
the  Isles.  The  surrounding  people,  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
this  arrangement,  would  naturally  describe  a  knight,  or  the 
son  of  a  knight,  so  injected  into  their  midst,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  great  stranger  chief.  In  the  account  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  Campbell,  by  Jacob  in  bis  English  peer- 
age, under  their  English  title  of  Sundridge,  vol.  ii  p.  09H,  , 
l»ndon,  1767,  there  is  a  statement  apparently  contradictory 
of  the  foregoing  theory,  viz.,  that  the  name  Mac  Chaillan,  or 
as  rendered  by  him  Mac  Callun,  is  that  uf  Sir  Colin  himself, 
"so  called  by  the  Irish."  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case, 
although  its  similarity  is  not  apparent,  its  ouly  effect  would 
be  that  instead  of  the  great  stranger  chief,  the  distinctive 
Mac  Caillan  More  would  mean  Colin  the  great  or  tall  chief. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  a  quarrel  with  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour of  his,  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  and  after  he  had  defeated  lain, 
pursuing  the  victory  too  eagerly,  he  was  slain  (in  1294,  ac- 
cording to  Jacob  in  the  account  referred  to)  at  a  place  called 
the  String  of  Cowal,  where  a  great  obelisk  was  erected  over 
his  grave.  This  is  said  to  have  occasioned  bitter  feuds  be- 
twixt the  bouses  of  lochow  and  Lorn  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Ergadia,  the  Celtic  proprietor  uf  Lorn,  will)  John 
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Stewart  of  Innermenth  about  1386.  Sir  Colin  married  a  lady 
of  tlid  name  of  Sinclair,  by  whom  be  had  fire  sons. 

Sir  Niel  Campbell  of  Luchow,  his  eldest  son.  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  the  First,  but  afterwards  joined  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  fought  by  his  side  in  almost  every  encounter,  from  the 
defeat  at  Mcthwn  to  the  victory  at  Bannockbum.  King 
Robert  rewarded  his  services  by  giving  him  his  sister,  the 
l.-uly  Mary  Bruce,  in  marriage,  ami  conferring  on  him  the 
lands  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  AlhoL  Sir  Niel,  who  was  also 
styled  Mac  Chaillan  More,  was  one  of  the  commissi' mors  sent 
to  York  in  1314,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  English.  His 
nest  brother  Donald  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Campbells  of 
taudon.  [See  Loudon,  earl  of.]  His  three  younger  brothers, 
Dugal,  Arthur,  and  Duncan,  all  swore  fealty  to  King  KJ- 
ward  in  12943,  but  also  became  devoted  adherents  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  and  shared  his  favours.  By  his  wife,  the  I-ady 
Mary  Bruce,  Sir  Niel  had  three  sons,  Sir  Colin;  John,  created 
•arl  of  Alhrd,  npou  the  forfeiture  of  David  dc  Strslhbogie,  the 
eleventh  earl,  [see  Athoi*  earl  of,]  and  Dugal. 

Sir  Colin,  the  eldest  son,  obtained  a  charter  from  his  uncle, 
King  Robert  Bruce,  of  the  lands  of  Ij>chow  and  Ardscod- 
niche,  dated  at  Arbroath,  10th  February,  1316,  in  which  he 
is  designated  Colimu  JMum  A'igetii  CamUi,  militis.  In  1316, 
he  accompanied  King  Hubert  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  placing 
his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Sir  Colin  assisted  the  steward  of  Scotland  in  1331,  in  the 
surprise  and  recovery  of  the  castle  of  Dnnoon,  in  Cowal,  be- 
longing to  the  Steward,  but  held  by  the  English  and  the 
adherents  of  Edward  Buliol,  and  put  all  within  it  to  the 
sword,  a  feat  which  gave  the  first  turn  of  fortune  in  favour 
of  King  David  Bruce.  As  a  reward  Sir  Colin  was  made 
hereditary  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dunoon,  and  had  the 
grant  of  certain  lands  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.  Wyn- 
U)un  states  that  it  was  his  brother  Dugal  who  did  this  ser- 
vice, but  Crawford  has  shown  that  this  is  wrong.  Sir  Colin 
died  r.lKiut  1340.    Br  bis  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 


I.<  nnox,  he  bad  three  sons  snd  a  daughter;  namely.  Sir 
Cillcspic  or  Archibald ;  Jobn,  from  whom  the  Campbells  of 
Barbreck  and  Succoth,  and  other  families  of  the  name,  are 
said  to  be  descended ;  Dugal,  who  joined  Edward  Baliol,  and 
in  consequence  his  estates  in  Cowal  were  forfeited  by  King 
David  the  Second,  and  given  to  his  eldest  brother;  and  Alicia, 
married  to  Alan  Lauder  of  Hat  ton. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Gillespie  or  Archibald,  who  added 
largely  to  the  family  possessions,  was  twice  married,  first  to 
a  holy  of  the  family  of  Menteith,  and,  secondly,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Lamont,  and  had  a  son,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lickow,  who  married  Margaret  second  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Stobhsll,  sister  of  Annabclla,  queen 
of  Robert  the  Third.  He  had  three  reins,  Duncan,  Colin, 
and  Durid,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Duncan  Macfuriane 
of  Arrochar.  Colin,  the  second  son,  was  designed  of  Ard- 
kinghuu,  and  of  hi*  family  the  Campbells  of  Anlentinny, 
Dunoon,  Carrick,  Skipnish,  Rlythswood,  ShawfielJ,  Rachan, 
AuchwiUan,  and  Dergachie,  are  branches. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochow,  the  eldest  son,  was  on* 
of  the  hostages  in  1 124,  under  the  name  of  Duncan  lord  of 
Argyle,  for  the  payment  of  the  rain  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
(equivalent  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money) 
for  the  expense  of  King  James  the  First's  maintenance  dur- 
ing his  long  imprisonment  in  England,  when  Sir  Duncan  was 
found  to  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  merks  a-year.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  assume  the  designation  of  Argyle. 
By  King  James  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  privy  council, 
and  constituted  his  justiciary  and  lieutenant  within  the  shire 
of  Argy  le,  He  became  a  lord  of  parliament  in  1445,  under 
the  title  of  l.nrd  Campbell.  He  died  in  1453,  and  was  buri- 
ed at  Kilmun.  He  married,  first,  Marjory  or  Mariota  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland. 
In  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Gallery,  there  are  portraits  of  both 
the  first  I/ord  Campbell  and  his  wife,  of  which  the  following 
are  woodcuts ;  o  u 
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Ify  his  tirst  wife  be  had  throe  sons,  Celestine,  who  died  be- 
fore him  ;  Archibald,  who  also  predeceased  him,  but  left  a  Kin ; 
and  Odin,  who  was  the  first  of  Glenorchy,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Breadalbone  family,  [«e  Rkkadai.hank,  earl  and  mar- 
ouis  of,  ante,  p.  876].  Sir  Duncan  married,  secondly.  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Hhickhall  and  Atich- 
ingown,  natural  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  by  whom,  also,  he 
bad  three  sons,  namely,  Duncan,  who,  according  to  Crawford, 
»  as  the  ancestor  of  tbe  house  of  Auchinbrvck,  of  whom  are 
lite  Campbells  of  Gleneardel,  Glensaddel,  Kildurkland,  Kil- 
luorie.  Wester  Keains,  Killierry,  and  Dana;  Niel.  progenitor, 
according  to  Crawford,  of  the  Campbells  of  Ellengreig  and 
Ormadale;  and  Arthur  or  Archibald,  ancestor  of  the  Cainp- 
belU  of  (It tar,  now  extinct.  It  is  Mid  that  the  Campbells  of 
Auchinbreck  and  their  cadets,  also  Ellengreig  and  Ormadale, 
descend  from  this  the  youngest  son,  and  not  from  his  brothers. 

The  first  Lord  Campbell  was  succeeded  by  bis  grandson 
Colin,  the  son  of  bis  second  son  Archibald.  He  acquired 
part  of  the  lordship  of  Campbell  in  the  parish  of  Dollar,  by 
marrying  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  nf  John  Stewart, 
third  lord  of  l»rn  and  Innermeath.  He  did  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally stated,  acquire  by  this  marriage  any  part  of  tbe  lord- 
ship of  Lorn  (which  passed  to  Walter,  brother  of  John,  the 
fourth  Lord  Innermeath,  and  heir  of  entail),  but  obtained  that 
lordship  by  exchange  of  the  lands  of  Baldening  and  Inner- 
doiiing,  &c  in  Perthshire,  with  the  said  Walter.  In  1457  he 
was  created  earl  of  Argyle.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  negotiating  a  tnicc  with  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
of  England,  in  1463,  and  in  1465  was  appointed,  with  Lord 
Boyd,  justiciary  of  Scotland,  which  office  he  tilled  for  many 
years  by  himself  after  the  fall  of  his  colleague.  In  1470  be 
was  created  humn  of  Lorn,  and  in  tbe  following  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  King  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England,  by  which 
James,  prinoe  of  Scotland,  was  affianced  to  Cecilia,  Edward's 
youngest  daughter.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  France  to  renew  the  treatv  with  that  crown  in  1484, 
and  be  eventually  became  lord-high-clmnccllor  of  SmtlaniL 


I 


1 


By  Isabel  Stewart,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  lord 
«f  Lorn,  me  first  earl  of  Argyle  bad  two  sons  and  seven 
.Laughters.  Archibald,  bis  elder  sou,  became  second  cart,  and 
Thomas,  the  younger,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of 


In  1475  this  nobleman  was  appointed  to  prosecute  a  decree 
of  forfeiture  against  John,  earl  of  Ross  and  lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  in  1 181  he  received  a  grunt  of  many  lands  in  Knapdale, 
along  with  tho  keeping  of  Castle  Swejm,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  held  by  the  lord  of  tbe  Isles.    He  died  in  1493. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lordship  of  Campbell  and  Cas-  1 
tie  Campbell  in  the  parish  of  Dollar  came  into  tho  possess- 
ion of  the  family  of  Argyle,  is  detailed  in  the  New  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland  with  considerable  research, 
Isabella  Stewart,  supposed  to  be  the  eldest  daughter  ot 
John  third  Lord  Innermeath,  and  first  countess  of  Argyll, 
inherited  about  1460  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Dollar  and 
doom,  supposed  to  be  the  unentailed  portion  of  tbe  estate  of 
Innermeath,  as  beir-portioner  with  her  two  sisters, — Marga- 
ret, married  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Gb-norcbie,  ancestor  ol 
the  marquis  of  Breadnlbane;  and  Marion,  married  to  Ar- 
thur Campbell  of  Ottar.  The  third  belonging  to  Lady  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchie,  was  ceded  to  the  Argyle  family  by  her  son 
Duncan  in  a  deed  of  renunciation  still  extant  How  the 
third  portion  passed  into  the  Argyle  house  does  not  appear ; 
but  it  is  all  included  in  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  James 
the  Fourth  of  a  charter  by  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  dated  1 1th 
May  1497.  Mnckartshill,  a  barony  to  the  cast  of  Dollar, 
appears  about  tho  same  period  (1491)  to  hare  been  feucd  by 
Shiva*  bishop  of  Si  Andrews  to  the  carl  of  Argyle.  In  1489, 
by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  the  name  of  Castle 
Gloom,  its  former  designation,  was  changed  to  Castle  Camp- 
bell It  continued  to  be  the  frequent  and  favourite  residence 
of  the  family  till  1644,  when  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  Mac- 
leans in  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  along  with 
every  house  in  Dollar  and  Muckart, — two  houses  only,  and 
these  by  mistake,  escaping  their  savage  fury.  It  was  at 
Castle  Campbell  that  Knox  tells  us  in  his  history  he  visited 
Archibald  the  fourth  carl  of  Argyle,  and  preached  during 
successive  days,  to  him  and  his  noble  relative!)  and  friends 
Although  never  repaired,  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Castle 
Campbell  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Argyle  family 
till  f»<>R,  when  it  was  sold. 


Lundie  in  Forfarshire.  On*  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
Angus  the  young  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  was  believed  by  the 
islanders  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Angus'  son,  Donald 
Dubh,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Inchcoimcll  from 
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his  infancy.  Another  daughter  win  married  to  Torqnil  Mac- 
leod  of  the  Lewis.  Having  acquired  the  principal  part  of  tin- 
landed  property  of  the  two  sisters  of  his  wife,  the  first  carl  of 
Argyle  entered  into  a  transaction  with  Walter  Stewart,  Lord 
Lorn,  their  uncle,  on  whom  the  lordship  of  Lorn  and  barony 
of  Innermeath,  which  stood  limited  to  heirs-male,  bad  de- 
volved, in  consequence  of  which  Walter  resigned  the  lordship 
of  Lorn  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  thereupon  added 
the  style  and  designation  of  Lord  Lorn  to  his  other  titles, 
Walter  retaining  the  barony  of  Innermeath,  had  the  title  of 
Lord  Innermeath.    [Se*  Athoi,  earl  of,  a«&\  p.  163.] 

Archibald,  second  earl  of  Argyle,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1493,  and  is  designed  lord- high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  a 
charter  to  him  by  Kliialx'th  Menteith,  Lady  Husky,  and 
Archibald  Napier  of  Mcrchiston,  her  son,  of  half  of  the 
binds  of  Inchinia,  Rusky,  &&,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  28th 
.lime,  1 194.  The  same  year  he  had  the  office  of  master  of 
the  household.  Crawford,  in  his  I'eerage,  page  17,  says  he 
was  lord-chamberlain  in  1495,  but  hi*  name  dues  not  occur 
as  such  in  Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  and  he  is  not  designed 
lord-chamberlain  in  any  of  the  charters  granted  to  him,  which 
were  numerous,  under  the  great  seal,  from  1 194  to  1512.  In 
1499  he  and  others  received  a  commission  from  the  king  to 
let  on  lease,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  entire  lordship  of 
the  Isles  a*  possessed  by  the  last  lord,  both  in  the  Isle*  and 
on  the  mainland,  excepting  only  the  island  of  Isla,  and  the 
lands  of  North  and  South  Kin  tyre,  lie  also  received  a  com- 
mission of  lietitenandry,  with  the  fullest  powers,  over  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isles ;  and.  some  months  later,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  cattle  of  Tarbert .  and  bailie  and  governor  of  the 
king's  lands  in  Knspdale.  In  1504,  when  the  insurrection  of 
the  islanders  under  Donald  Dubh,  who  had  escaped  from  pri- 
son, broke  out,  Argyle,  with  Huiitly,  Crawford  and  Maris- 
ehnl,  the  Lord  Lovat,  and  other  powerful  barons,  were  charged 
to  lead  the  roval  force*  against  the  rebels ;  but  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  finally  suppressed  till  1506.  From  this  period 
the  great  power  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  earl*  of  Ross,  lords 
of  the  Isle*,  was  transferred  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly ; 
the  forma  having  the  chief  rule  in  the  south  isles  and  adja- 
cent coast*.  [Gregory' $  Highlands  and  l$U*  of  SctdLmtL] 
At  the  fatal  battle  of  Floddcn,  9th  September  1513,  his  lard- 
ship  and  his  brother-in-law,  tlie  carl  of  Lennox,  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army,  and  with  King  James  the 
Fonrth,  were  both  killed  in  that  sanguinary  engagement,  so 
disastrous  to  Scotland.  By  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  first  earl  of  I^nnox,  he  had  four 
sons  and  five  daughter*.  His  eldest,  Colin,  was  the  third 
earl  of  Argyle.  Archibald,  hi*  second  son,  had  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Skipnish,  and  the  keeping  of  the  castle  thereof, 
4c,  13th  August  1511.  His  family  ended  in  an  beir-female 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  third  son,  at 
first  styled  of  Lorn,  and  afterward*  of  C alder,  married  Muri- 
ella,  daughter  and  heires*  of  Sir  John  Calder  of  Colder,  now 
Cawdor,  near  Nairn,  as  previously  mentioned.  [See  Caldkr. 
surname  of,  ante,  page  527.] 

According  to  tradition,  she  was  captured  in  childhood  by 
Sir  John  Campbell  and  a  party  of  the  Campbells,  while  out 
with  her  none  near  Calder  castle.  Her  uncle*  pursued  and 
overtook  the  division  of  the  Campl>ells  to  whose  care  she  had 
been  intrusted,  and  would  have  rescued  her  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Campbell  of  Inverliver  who,  seeing  their 
approach,  inverted  a  large  camp  kettle  as  if  to  conceal  her, 
and  commanding  his  seven  sons  to  defend  it  to  the  death, 
hurried  on  with  his  prize.  The  young  men  were  all  slain, 
and  when  the  Calder*  lifted  up  the  kettle,  no  Muricll*  was 
there.    Meanwhile  to  much  time  had  been  gained  that  farther 


pursuit  was  useless.  The  nurse,  at  the  moment  the  child 
was  seized,  bit  off  a  joint  of  her  little  finger,  in  order  to  mark 
her  identity— a  precaution  which  see-m*  to  have  been  neces- 
sary, from  Campbell  of  Auchiubreck 's  reply  to  one  who,  in 
the  midst  of  their  congratulations  on  arriving  safely  in  Ar- 
gyle with  their  charge,  asked  what  was  to  be  done  should 
the  child  die  before  she  was  marriageable V  "She  can  never 
die,"  said  he,  "as  long  as  a  red-haired  lassie  can  be  found  on 
cither  side  of  Lochawc '."  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  heires*  of  the  Calder*  had  red  hair.  The  carl  of  Cawdor 
is  the  representative  of  Sir  John  Campbell  and  his  wife  Mu- 
riella,  (see  Cawijok,  earl  of.)  and  the  Campbells  of  Ard- 
chnltan,  Airds,  and  Cluny  are  their  collateral  descendants- 
Donald,  the  fourth  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Argyle,  was  ab- 
bot of  Cupar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Keitbock  id 
Forfarshire. 

Colin  Campbell,  the  third  earl  of  Argyle,  was,  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  appointed  by  the  council  to 
assemble  an  army  and  proceed  against  Lauchlan  Maclean  of 
Dowart,  and  other  Highland  chieftains,  who  bad  broken  out 
into  insurrection  and  proclaimed  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh  1.  id 
of  the  Isles.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  more  effectually, 
a*  in  anticipation  of  disturbances  among  the  islanders,  be  hail 
Ukeu  bonds  of  fidelity  from  his  vassals  and  others  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  late  earl  his  father.  Owing  tc 
the  powerful  influence  of  Argyle,  the  insurgent*  submitted  to 
the  regent,  after  strong  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them ;  and,  upon  assurance  of  protection,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  appear  at  court,  and  arrange  in  person  the  terms  ul 
pardon  and  restoration  to  favour;  in  consequence  of  which 
considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Isles.  Argyle  and  his  followers  took  out  a  remis- 
sion for  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the  isle  of  Bute  in  the 
course  of  the  insurrection,  and  rendered  necessary,  it  may  bs 
supposed,  from  some  of  the  rebels  having  there  found  shekel 
and  protection.  In  1517  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh  again  ap- 
peared in  arms,  but  being  deserted  by  his  principal  leaders,  he 
effected  his  escape.  His  two  brother*,  however,  were  made  pri- 
soners by  Muclejin  of  Dowiut  and  Mncleod  of  Dunvcgan,  who 
had  submitted  to  the  government  The  sen  ice*  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle  had  mainly  contributed  to  this  state  of  matters  in 
the  Isles.  He  hud,  eurly  in  that  year,  presented  to  the  regent 
and  council  a  petition,  requesting  "  for  the  honour  of  tho 
realm  and  the  commonweal  in  time  coming,"  that  he  should 
receive  a  commission  of  lieutenandry  over  all  the  Isles  and 
adjacent  mainland,  on  the  grounds  of  the  vast  expense  be  had 
previously  incurred,  of  his  ability  to  do  good  sen-ice  in  future, 
and  of  hi*  having  broken  up  the  confederacy  of  the  islanders; 
which  commission  he  obtained  with  certain  exceptions.  He 
also  claimed  and  obtained  authority  to  receive  into  the  king's 
favour,  all  the  men  of  the  Isles  who  should  make  their  sub- 
mission to  him  and  become  bound  fur  future  good  behaviour, 
by  the  delivery  of  hostage*  and  otherwise ;  the  last  condition 
being  made  imperative,  "  because  the  men  of  the  Isles  are 
fickle  of  mind,  and  set  but  little  value  upon  their  oaths  and 
written  obligations."  Sir  Donald  of  the  Isles,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Clandonold  were,  however,  specially  excepted  from 
the  benefit  of  this  article.  The  earl  likewise  demanded  and 
received  express  power  to  pursue  and  follow  the  rebels  with 
fire  and  sword,  to  expel  them  from  the  Isles,  and  to  use  hi* 
best  endeavours  to  possess  himself  of  Sir  Donald's  castle  of 
Strone  in  Lochtarron.  [Grtyory't  Highlands  and  I  tin  »J 
Scotland,  pages  119,  120.]  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Argyle's  services  were  not  treated  with  that  consideration  at 
the  capital  which  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  as 
in  1519,  on  his  advice  to  the  council  that  Sir  Donald  should 
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be  forfeited  for  high  treason,  meeting  with  some  opposition, 
he  took  a  solemn  protest  before  parliament  thnt  neither  he 
nor  his  heirs  should  be  liable  for  any  miachiefs  that  might  in 
future  arise  from  rebellion*  in  the  Ulcs;  as,  although  he  hold 
the  offioe  of  bcatenant,  hit  advice  was  not  taken  as  to  the 
management  of  the  districts  committed  to  his  charge,  neither 
had  he  received  certain  supplies  of  men  and  money,  formerly 
promised  him  by  the  regent  for  carrying  on  the  king's  service 
in  the  Isles.  [/Aid  page  125.] 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  2oth  February 
1523,  Argyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  governors  of  the 
kingdom,  the  duke  of  Albany's  regency,  from  his  continued 
absence  in  France,  having  been  declared  at  an  end.  In  Jan- 
uary 1526,  Ite  accompanied  the  young  king,  James  the  Fifth, 
against  the  queen-motber  and  the  rebel  lords,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  new  secret  council  appointed  in  that  year. 
For  some  years  the  Isles  had  continued  at  peace,  and  Argyle 
employed  this  interval  in  extending  his  influence  among  the 
chiefs,  and  in  promoting  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family 
and  clan,  being  assisted  thereto  by  his  brothers.  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  so  designed  after  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress,  and  Archibald  Campbell  of  Skipnisb.  The  former 
was  particularly  active.  In  1527  an  event  occurred,  which 
'forma  the  groundwork  of  Joanna  Baillie's  celebrated  tragedy 
of 'The  Family  Legend,'  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin- 
burgh, with  great  success  in  1810  [see  ante,  p.  186].  It  is 
thus  related  by  Gregory :  "  Lanchlan  Cattanach  Maclean  of 
Dowart  had  married  l.ady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Archibald,  second  carl  of  Argyle,  and,  either  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  union  being  unfruitful,  or  more  probably 
owing  to  some  domestic  quarrels,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of 
his  wife.  Some  accounts  say  that  she  had  twice  attempted 
her  husband's  life;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
Maclean,  following  the  advice  of  two  of  his  vassals,  who  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  influence  over  him  from  the  tie  of  fos- 
terage, caused  his  lady  to  be  exposed  on  a  rock,  which  was 
only  visible  at  low  water,  intending  that  she  should  be  swept 
away  by  the  return  of  the  tide.  This  rock  lies  between  the 
island  of  Liamore  and  the  coast  of  Mull,  and  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  •  Lady's  Rock.'  From  this  perilous  situ- 
ation, the  intended  victim  was  rescued  by  a  boat  accidentally 
passing,  and  conveyed  to  her  brother's  house.  Her  relations, 
although  much  exasperated  against  Maclean,  smothered  their 
resentment  for  a  time,  but  only  to  break  out  afterwards  with 
greater  violence ;  for  the  laird  of  Dowart  being  in  Edinhnrgh, 
was  surprised  when  in  bed,  and  assassinated  by  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  the  lady's  brother.  The  Macleans  in- 
stantly took  arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  chief,  and  the 
Campbells  were  not  slow  in  preparing  to  follow  up  the  fend ; 
but  the  government  interfered,  and,  for  the  present,  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  was  avoided."  [UigUaiuk  and  ItU*  of  Scot- 
land, p.  128.] 

On  the  escape  of  the  king,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
from  the  power  of  the  Douglases,  in  May  1528,  Argyle  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  his  majesty  at  Stirling.  He  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Edinburgh  on  the  Gth  of  the  following 
Julv,  and  on  the  confiscation  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Dou- 
glas familv,  he  obtained,  Gth  December  1528,  a  charter  of  the 
barony  of  Abemethy,  in  Perthshire,  forfeited  by  Archibald, 
carl  of  Angus.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  borders  and  warden  of  the  marches.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  lead  the  royal  army  against  the  carl 
of  Angus,  who  had  appeared  in  arms,  and  repeatedly  defeat- 
ed the  king's  forces,  the  task  of  the  expulsion  of  this  formi- 
dable rebel  from  Coldingham,  where  tie  had  ta!<en  up  his 
spartan,  waa  committed  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who,  with  the 


awastance  of  the  Humes,  compelled  him  to  fly  into  England, 
whence  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of  James.  Ar- 
gyle afterwards  received  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  hered- 
itary sheriffship  of  Argyllshire  and  of  the  offices  of  justiciary 
of  Scotland  and  master  of  the  household,  by  which  these 
offices  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  had  the  commis- 
sion of  justice-general  of  Scotland  renewed  25th  October 
1529.  He  died  in  1530.  In  his  last  years  be  was  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  suppress  a  formidable  insurrection  In  the 
South  Isles,  headed  by  Alexander  of  Isla  and  the  Macleans, 
who  readily  seised  the  opportunity  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  late  chief.  The  combined  clans  made  descents  up«m 
l^weneath,  Craignish,  and  other  lands  belonging  to  the 
Campbells,  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  killing 
at  the  same  time  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  clan  Camp- 
bell retaliated,  by  laying  waste  great  part  of  the  Isles  ut 
Mull  and  Tiree  and  the  lands  of  Morvem.  Argyle  demand- 
ed extraordinary  powers  from  the  king  to  enable  him  to  re- 
duce the  Isles  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but 
James  suspecting  his  motives,  resolved  upon  trying  concilia- 
tory measures,  and  oft'erod  pardon  to  any  of  the  island  chiefs 
who  would  submit  to  the  government,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

By  bis  countess,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of 
Alexander,  third  earl  of  Huntly,  the  third  carl  of  Argyle  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  married,  first,  to  James 
earl  of  Moray,  natural  son  of  King  James  the  fourth,  and  had 
a  daughter ;  and,  secondly,  to  John,  tenth  earl  of  Sutherland, 
without  issue.  His  sons  were,  Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle; John,  ancestor  of  the  Campbell*  of  Lochnell,  of  which 
house  the  Campbells  of  Balemo  and  Stonefield  are  cadets ; 
and  Alexander,  dean  of  Moray. 

Archibald,  the  fourth  earl  of  Argyle,  was,  on  his  accession 
to  the  title  in  1530  (not  1533,  as  stated  by  Douglas  iu  hit 
Peerage  as  the  date  of  his  father's  death)  appointed  to  all  the 
offices  held  by  the  two  preceding  earls.  In  1531  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  against  the  South  Isles,  while  the  earl 
of  Moray,  natural  brother  of  the  king,  proceeded  against  the 
North  Isles ;  but  in  both  districts  order  was  soon  restored  by 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  A  suspi- 
cion had  Itegun  to  be  entertained  by  some  of  the  members  ot 


privy  council,  which  ts  sau 
himself,  that  many  of  tb< 


ve  been  shared  in  by  the 
s  in  the  Isles  were 
secretly  fomented  by  the  Argyle  family,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  estates  forfeited  by  the  chiefs  thus 
driven  into  rebellion,  and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself, 
which  the  king  eagerly  availed  himself  of,  to  curb  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  in  that  remote  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Finding  that  the  timely  submission  of  Alexander 
of  Isla,  Maclean  of  Dowart,  and  the  lesser  chiefs,  placed  them 
beyond  his  interference,  the  earl  presented  a  odmplaint  to  the 
council  against  the  first  of  those  named,  charging  him  with 
various  crimes.  Alexander  being  summoned  to  answer  the 
charges  made  his  appearance  at  once ;  but  Argyle  absenting  him- 
seir,  the  island  chief  gave  in  to  the  council  a  written  statement, 
denying  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  offering,  if  com- 
mission were  given  to  himself  or  any  other  chief,  for  calling 
oat  the  array  of  the  Isles,  in  the  event  of  war  with  England, 
or  any  part  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  bring  more  fighting 
men  into  the  field  than  Argyle,  with  all  his  influence,  could 
levy  in  the  Isles ;  also,  in  case  Argyle  should  be  disposed  at 
any  time  to  resist  the  royal  authority,  to  cause  the  earl  to 
quit  his  own  country  of  Argyle,  if  be  had  the  king's  com- 
mands to  that  effect,  and  compel  him  to  dwell  in  another  part 
of  Scotland  where  "  the  king's  grace  might  pet  reason  of  him," 
and  concluding  by  stating  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Isles 
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was  mainly  caused  by  the  late  eurl  of  Argyle  and  bis  brothers. 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  and  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Skipnish.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  of  Alexander  of  lala 
I  be  king  mado  such  an  examination  into  the  complaints  of 
the  islanders  as  satisfied  him  that  the  family  of  Argyle  had 
batn  acting  more  for  their  own  benefit  than  for  tho  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  the  earl  was 
to  give  on 

by  him,  the  result  of  which  was  that  James  committed  hltn 
to  prison  soon  after  his  arrival  at  court.  He  was  soon  liber- 
ated, but  James  was  so  much  displeased  with  his  conduct  that 
ho  deprived  him  of  the  offices  be  still  held  in  the  Isles,  some 
of  which  were  bestowed  on  Alexander  of  Isla,  whom  he  had 
accused.  [Gregory's  Uighiandi  ami  hies,  page  UL]  On 
March  1",  1532,  a  remission  was  grouted  to  the  earl  and 
eighty-two  others  for  their  treasonable  fire-raising,  with  his 
standard  unfurled,  in  tho  islands  uf  Mull,  Tiree,  and  Mor- 
vem,  as  already  stated  in  the  end  of  the  notice  of  his  father. 
In  August  1641,  live  thousand  pounds  were  given  to  him 
out  of  the  king's  treasury,  on  his  resignation  of  Makane's 
lands  in  the  isles  to  the  crown.  In  a  charter  to  him  of  the 
king's  lands  of  Cardross  in  Dumbartonshire,  dated  28th  April 
1542,  he  is  designed  master  of  the  king's  wine-cellar,  "celhe 
regis  vinarin  magister."  After  the  death  of  James  tho  Fifth 
he  appears  to  have  regained  his  authority  over  the  Isles,  and 
Donald  Dubh,  who  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  Isles,  having 
lppcared  in  arms  there,  at  the  bead  of  several  of  the  clans, 
the  earl  prepared  to  defend  his  insular  acquisitions;  but 
in  1543  Donald,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  invaded 
Argyle's  territories,  slew  many  of  his  vassals,  and  carried  off 
a  great  quantity  of  plunder.  Argyle  was  one  of  the  peers 
who,  in  July  of  that  year,  entered  into  an  association  to  op- 
sone the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  Mary  and  the  youth- 
ful prince  Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  the  Sixth  of 
England,  and  the  consequent  union  of  the  two  crowns,  "  as 
tending  to  the  high  dishonour,  perpetual  skaith,  damage  and 
ruin  of  the  liberty  and  nobleness  of  the  realm."  In  1544  an 
rxpedition  was  sent  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  aid  the  carl  of 
I/'iinox  in  his  claim  to  the  regency,  to  harass  the  coasts  of 
.Scotland,  and  thus  put  down  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
royal  marriage.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, who  was  in  the  command  of  the  English  forces,  with 
eighteen  vessels  of  war  and  eight  hundred  men,  to  seize  the 
rustle  of  Dumbarton  failed,  and  on  his  ships  passing  down 
the  Clyde  they  were  fired  nt  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who,  with 
a  large  body  of  his  vassal*,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  had 
taken  post  at  the  castle  of  Dunoon.  On  his  arrival  at  Bute, 
Lennox  determined  to  attack  Argyle  in  turn.  The  latter, 
w  ith  seven  hundred  men,  attempted  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
Lcnicx's  troops  at  Dunoon,  but  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
superior  artillery  of  the  English  vessels.  After  a  skirmish  in 
which  Argyle  lost  eighty  men,  many  of  them  gentlemen,  the 
village  of  Dunoon  was  burnt  ami  plundered  by  the  invaders, 
Argyle  sustaining  further  loss  in  attempting  to  harass  their 
retreat.  Four  or  live  days  thereafter  Lennox,  with  five  hun- 
dred men.  landed  in  another  part  of  Argyle,  and  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie, 
10th  Sept  1547,  the  earl  of  Argyle  hod  the  command  of  a 
large  body  of  Highlanders  and  Islanders,  and  he  also  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Haddington  in  the  following 
year.  In  June  1555  a  commission  was  given  to  the  curls  of 
Argyle  and  Athole  over  the  Isles,  and  on  the  queen  regent 
(Mary  of  Guise)  proceeding  to  the  north,  in  July  155G,  to  hold 
justice-courts  for  the  punishment  of  great  offenders,  the  earl 
of  Argyle  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  her.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Scuts  noble*  who  embraced  the  principles  of 


the  Reformation,  and  employed  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  a  converted  Carmelite  friar,  who  preached 
publicly  in  his  house.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl,  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  dismiss 
Douglas,  and  return  to  the  Romish  church,  bat  in  vain,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  recommended  the  support  of  the  new 
doctrines  and  the  suppression  of  Popish  superstitious  to  his 
son.  He  died  in  August  1558.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  Ijidy  Helen  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
first  earl  of  Arrau,  he  had  a  son,  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle His  second  wife  was  Lady  Mary  Graham,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William,  third  earl  of  Menteith,  by  whom  he  had  Colin, 
sixth  earl,  and  two  daughters.  Lady  Margaret  Campbell, 
the  elder  daughter,  married  James  Lord  Down,  ancestor  ol 
the  carls  of  Moray.  Lady  Janet,  the  younger,  became  the  wife 
of  Hector  Maclean  of  Dowart  j  Gregory  says  of  James  Mac- 
donaldof  Iala,  the  great  rival  of  the  Argyle  family  in  the  Isles. 

Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Argyle,  was  educated  under  tho 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  his  father's  domestic  chaplain 
and  the  first  protectant  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  Lords  ot 
the  Congregation.  In  December  1557,  when  styled  lord  ol 
Lorn,  with  his  father  and  the  earls  of  Gleoeaini  and  Morton, 
Erskmc  of  Dun,  and  other  leading  reformer*,  lie  had  sub- 
scribed at  Edinburgh  the  first  bond  entered  into  in  Scotland 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  the  maintenance  of  faithful 
ministers,  but  for  some  time  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  the 
queen-mother.  In  November  1558,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  title,  ho  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
afterwards  the  regent  Moray,— tho  one,  as  Douglas  remarks, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  other  the  most  popular  leader  of 
the  protectant  party, — were  appointed  to  go  to  Paris,  with  tho 
crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  to  crown  Francis,  dau- 
phin of  France,  as  long  of  Scotland,  on  his  marriage  with  tho 
young  Queen  Mary;  "that  they,  being  employed  abroad, 
matters  of  greater  importance,  namely  anent  religion,  might 
be  overturned  at  home  in  their  absence.  The  consideration 
of  the  death  of  Mary,  queen  of  England,  who  ended  her  life 
the  seventeenth  day  of  this  same  month  uf  November,  stayed 
them  altogether ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  queen  and  her 
husband  the  king,  would  assume  to  themselves  greater  titles." 
[Caldervood,  vol.  i.  page  422.]  And  indeed  Francis  and  Mary 
did  soon  after  assume  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England, 
as  well  as  of  Scotland  and  France. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  memorable  riot  at  Perth,  in  May 
1559,  when  the  "rascal  multitude,"  as  Knox  called  them, 
after  destroying  the  popish  altars  and  images,  proceeded  to 
level  with  tho  ground  several  of  the  monasteries  and  other 
religious  houses,  the  queen  regent,  then  at  Stirling,  i 
at  the  tumult,  hastened  to  Perth,  at  the  head  of  sevc 
sand  men,  chiefly  French  auxiliaries  commanded  by  D'Oysel, 
with  the  purpose  of  inflicting  signal  vengeance  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. Dy  deceitful  promises  she  had  induced  the  protectant 
leaders  to  dismiss  their  armed  followers,  and  she  hoped  to 
surprise  the  town  before  any  new  or  effective  force  could  be 
collected  to  oppose  her ;  but,  on  reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Perth,  she  found  that  the  Reformers  had  assembled  from 
all  parts  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends.  The  gentlemen  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Meorns,  with  their  followers,  bod  formed  a 
camp  near  Perth,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  from 
the  west  country.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attacking  the  town, 
the  regeut  scut  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James  Stuart, 
to  ent*r  into  a  negotiation  with  the  protestant  leaders,  hav  • 
ing,  with  her  usual  duplicity,  persuaded  these  two  noblemen. 

tuul  the  relormation  of  religion  w*»  \ 
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mm  pretence  witb  those  who  opposed  her  authority,  and 
that  they  meant  nothing  hut  rebellion.    Ultimately,  on  the 
2Hth  of  May.  a  treaty  was  concluded,  prindpa'ly  through  the 
means  of  the  earl  aud  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  whereby  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  armies  should  return  peaceably  to  their 
huraes,  that  the  town  of  Perth  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
protestant  party  and  the  queen  regent  allowed  to  enter  it ; 
that  no  molestation  should  be  given  to  those  in  arms,  nor  to 
the  protestantis  generally,  that  no  French  garrison  should  be 
stationed  in  I'erth,  that  no  Frenchman  should  come  nearer 
tliat  city  than  three  miles,  and  that  in  the  approaching  as- 
sembly of  the  three  estates,  the  work  of  the  reformation 
should  be  finally  established.    The  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tion subscribed  this  agreement,  but  under  stivrg  apprehen- 
sions that  it  would  not  be  adhered  to,  and  before  they  separ- 
ated, a  new  bond  was  entered  into  for  the  defence  of  each 
other  and  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  which  was 
signed  by  Argyle,  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  I-ords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  and  Matbew  Campbell  of 
Taringhame.    As  they  feared,  the  regent  very  soon  violated 
the  treaty.    She  entered  Perth  on  the  29th,  attended  by 
French  soldiers,  some  of  whom,  firing  their  hackbuts  ou  the 
stair  of  Patrick  Murray,  who  was  known  to  be  a  reformer, 
killed  his  son,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age.    Thia  being 
told  to  the  regent,  she  said  in  mockery,  "  It  is  pity  it  chanced 
on  the  son,  and  not  on  the  father;  but  seeing  it  hath  so 
chanced,  me  cannot  bo  against  fortune."   The  inhabitants 
generally  were  harassed  with  every  kind  of  outrage,  and  not 
only  were  the  magistrates  dismissed  and  creatures  of  her  own 
put  in  their  place,  but  the  popish  service  was  restored,  with 
all  its  rites  and  ceremonies-    On  being  remonstrated  with  on 
this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  she  answered  that  she  was  not 
bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  that  "  princes  were 
not  to  be  strictly  held  to  their  promises;"  adding,  "I  myself 
would  make  little  conscience  to  take  from  all  that  sort  their 
lives  and  inheritances,  if  I  might  do  it  with  as  honest  an  ex- 
cuie."    Disgusted  at  her  perfidy,  and  having  no  further  con- 
fidence in  her  word,  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Ix>rd  James 
Stuart  deserted  the  queen  regent,  and  at  once  went  over  to 
the  Congregation,  as  the  great  body  of  the  reformers  were 
called,  with  whom  their  sympathies  had  been  all  along.  The 
sent  a  charge  to  them,  under  the  pain  of  her  highest 
I  to  return,  but  they  answered  that  with  safe  con- 
I  they  could  not.    When  she  departed  from  Perth  she 
left  in  it  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  soldiers. 

In  the  meantime  the  carl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James 
Stuart  proceeded  to  St.  Andrews,  and  on  the  way  sent  mis- 
sives to  Erakine  of  Dun,  the  laird  of  Pittarrow,  Halyburton, 
provost  of  Dundee,  and  other  leading  reformers,  to  meet 
them  in  that  city,  on  the  4th  of  June,  to  take  measures  fur 
the  promotion  of  the  Reformation.  John  Knox,  after  preach- 
ing at  Cupar  in  Fife,  at  Crail,  and  at  Anstrutber,  in  all 
which  places,  as  at  Perth,  the  people  had  demolished  the  al- 
tars, the  images,  and  all  other  monuments  of  idolatry,  pro- 
ceeded to  St,  Andrews,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  the  earl 
of  Argylo  and  Lord  James  Stuart.  The 
came  to  thu  town,  accompanied  with  a 
sent  a  message  that  if  Knox  offered  to  preach  in  his  cathedral 
church,  he  would  have  him  shut  with  a  dozen  hackbuts ;  his 
friends,  anxious  for  his  safety,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  preaching,  but  he  would  not  be  prevented.  The  subject 
of  his  discourse  was  the  ejection  of  the  buyers  aud  sellers 
fruin  the  temple,  which  "  the  provost  and  bailies  with  the 
commonality  "  of  the  town  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  pull  down  and  de- 
stroy their  splendid  cathedral,  with  the  other 


the  monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Grey  friars  to  the  ground, 
and  destroying  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  within  the 
city.    The  archbishop  hastened  to  Falkland,  where  the  regent 
was,  with  her  French  troops,  and  gave  her  the  first  intimation 
of  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed.    The  regent  im- 
mediately issued  a  proclamation  summoning  her  troops  and 
adherents  to  assemble  at  Cupar  next  day.    The  lords  of  the 
Congregation,  on  their  part,  despatched  earnest  representations 
to  their  friends  for  assistance,  and  though  only  attended  by 
a  hundred  cavalry  and  the  same  number  of  infantry,  instantly 
marched  for  Cupar.    Their  adherents  hastened  to  their  aid, 
and  by  tho  following  morning  they  were  joined  by  an  army  of 
three  thousand  men.    I-ord  Ruthven  brought  some  horsemeF 
to  them  from  Perth;  the  earl  of  Rothes,  hereditary  sheriff  of 
Fife,  also  came  with  a  goodly  company ;  the  towns  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Dundee  sent  their  most  effective  men,  and 
Cupar  poured  forth  its  population,  to  defend  itself  and  aid 
the  general  cause.    Tbo  army  of  the  regent,  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  June,  encamped  upon  an  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cupar,  called  the  Garliebank.     It  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  Frenchmen  under  General  D'Oysel,  and 
about  one  thousand  Soots  under  the  duke  of  Chatelberault, 
(Lord  Hamilton,  second  earl  of  Arran.)    The  troops  of  the 
Congregation,  the  command  of  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Halyburton,  provost  of  Dundee,  were  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  called  Cupar  muir,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  their 
ordnance  was  so  posted  as  to  command  the 
country.    Astonished  both  at  the  strength  of  their 
and  the  skilfully-selected  position  which  they  occupied,  and 
from  which,  by  twice  feigning  a  retreat,  they  endeavoured  ii 
vain  to  draw  them,  and  knowing  that  they  could  not  depend 
on  the  Scots  in  their  own  ranks,  should  a  battle  take  place, 
the  commanders  of  the  royal  forces  recommended  to  the 
regent,  who  had  remained  at  Falkland,  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  lords  of  the  Congregation.    Yielding  to  ne- 
cessity, she  consented,  and  a  truce  for  eight  days  was,  aftei 
considerable  discussion,  agreed  upon  between  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault  and  D'Oysel,  for  the  regent,  and  the  earl  of  Argy  le 
and  the  Lord  James  Stuart  for  the  Congregation,  on  condi- 
tion tlmt  the  French  troops  should  immediately  be  transported 
to  Lothian,  and  that  the  regent  should  send  certain  noblemen 
to  St.  Andrews,  to  adjust  finally  the  articles  of  an  effectua. 
peace.    The  lords  of  the  Congregation  then  dismissed  their 
troops,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews :  but  though  the  regent  so 
far  kept  her  word  as  to  send  her  French  troops  and  artillery 
across  the  Forth,  the  reformers  waited  in  vain  for  the  appear 
MM  of  her  commissioners.    At  this  time,  in  a  letter  from 
the  carl  of  Argyle  and  the  Ixird  James  Stuart,  the  regent 
was  respectfully  but  earnestly  entreated  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  which  she  had  left  at  Perth,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  their  request.    It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  expel  the 
garrison  by  force.    The  lords  of  the  Congregation  again  ap- 
peared in  arms  at  the  head  of  their  followers,  and  on  the  24th 
of  June  inarched  upon  Perth.   The  earl  of  Huntly,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  Lord  Ervkine,  and  Mr.  John  Ran- 
natyne,  justice-clerk,  hastened  to  entreat  the  lords  to  dc'ay 
besieging  the  town  for  a  few  days.    Tliey  were  told  that  il 
would  not  be  delayed  even  for.  an  hour,  and  that  if  one  singl< 
protectant  should  be  killed  in  the  assault,  the  garrison  should 
be  put  indiscriminately  to  the  sword.    The  garrison  were 
twice  summoned  to  surrender,  but  as  they  refused  to  do  so, 
the  batteries  of  the  Congregation  were  opened  upon  the  town ; 
atid  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  garrison  capitulated.  Th« 
burning  of  the  royal  palace  and  abbey  of  Scoon  followed. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  with  Knox  and 
the  provost  of  Dundte,  exerted  themselves  to  save  them,  but 
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in  Tain.  Being  apprized  that  the  regent  intended  to  wire 
and  garrison  Stirling  castle,  and  to  fortify  the  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  no  as  to  prevent  their  passage,  the  carl  and  the  lord 
James  Stuart  left  Perth  at  midnight,  and  appeared  at  Stir- 
ling, with  their  forces,  in  the  inuming.  On  this  occasion 
they  were  accompanied  by  throe  hundred  inhabitants  of 
Perth,  who  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  Congregation,  and 
to  indicate  their  xeal  and  resolution  they  wore  ropes  about 
I  their  necks,  that  they  might  be  ignouiiniously  hung  with 
tbem  if  they  deserted  their  colours.  A  picture  of  the  march 
of  this  resolute  body  is  still  preserved  in  Perth,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  substituting  ropes  for  neckerchiefs  or  rib- 
bons is  the  subject  of  the  popular  allusion  to  "  St.  Johnstone 
tippets." 

The  two  convents  of  the  Black  and  Grey  friars  of  Stirling 
and  the  venerable  abbey  at  Cambuskenneth  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, were  laid  in  ruins,  and  after  remaining  three  days  at 
Stirling,  the  army  of  the  Congregation  on  the  fourth  pro- 
ceeded to  Linlithgow,  where  they  destroyed  the  churches  and 
monastic  houses.  The  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James 
Stuart  then  directed  their  march  upon  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  on  the  29th  of  June,  on  which  the  regent  re- 
!  treated  to  Dunbar.  The  force  which  the  confederates  had 
i  with  them  was  not  very  great,  but  wherever  they  went  they 
were  joined  by  the  populace,  and  the  popish  party  were  so 
effectually  daunted  that  they  onuld  make  no  head  against 
them.  The  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  preserve  the  church- 
es and  religious  hou-ses  of  the  capital  were  energetic,  but 
they  were  in  vain.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  the  approach 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the  mob  attacked  both  the  monasteries 
of  the  Black  and  Grey  friars,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  standing.  When  the  earl  entered  the  capital  they  pro- 
ceeded to  still  further  "  purification."  Trinity  college  church 
and  its  prebenduJ  buildings  were  assailed  and  some  parts  of 
them  pulled  down.  The  altars  in  St.  Giles'  church  and  St 
Mary's  or  the  Kirk  of  Field,  were  removed,  and  the  images 
destroyed  or  burnt.  At  Holyrood  Abbey  also  the  altars  were 
overthrown,  and  the  church  otherwise  defaced.  Preachers 
were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  expound  to  the  people 
the  pure  gospel.  The  mint,  with  the  instruments  for  coining, 
was  seiied,  as  the  stamping  of  base  money  had  raised  the  prior 
of  the  necessaries  of  Hie ;  bnt  thongh  it  was  alleged  again*! 
tike  reformers  that  they  bad  possessed  themselves  of  large 
sums  of  money,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  regent  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  Congregation,  declaring  that  under  the  pretence 
of  religion  they  sought  to  overturn  the  government,  com- 
I  manding  them  to  leave  Edinburgh  in  six  hours,  and  enjoin- 
ing all  good  subjects  to  avoid  their  society  under  the  pain  of 
treason.  This  proclamation  bad  its  effect  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  many  of  the  Congregation  retired  to  their  homes.  The 
lords,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  dated  2d  July  (1569) 
were  careful  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  offered  to  explain  all  their  views  and 
wishes  in  presence  of  the  regent,  if  they  were  permitted  free 
access  to  her.  After  several  communings,  the  regent  re- 
quested that  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James  Stuart 
might  be  sent  to  her;  but  as  some  treachery  was  suspected, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  that  they  should  not  go  near  her. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  had  been  persuaded  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Congregation  was  to  deprive  Mary  of  her  crown, 
and  also  the  duke  and  his  heirs  of  their  right  of  snccessiuii ; 
but  in  a  proclamation  they  showed,  as  the  preachers  did  in 
their  sermons,  that  their  real  motive  was  the  reformation  of 
religion  and  complete  liU-rty  of  conscience.  Recourse  was 
then  had  to  negotiations,  and  after  a  conference  at  Preston, 


which  led  to  no  result,  the  queen  dowager  left  Dunbar,  and 
with  her  troops  took  possession  of  Leith,  and  approached 
within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh.  On  being  informed  by  tho 
governor  or  the  castle  (Lord  Erskiue)  that  he  would  lire  if 
her  entrance  was  opposed,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  on  the 
2oth  July,  by  which  the  Congregation  agreed  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  should  be  open  to  the  regent ;  that  Uolyrood- 
house,  the  mint,  and  the  instruments  of  coinage  should  be 
delivered  up  to  her ;  and  that  they  should  be  obedient  to  her 
authority  and  the  laws,  and  should  abstain  from  injuring  the 
papists,  or  employing  violence  against  the  churches  or  religi- 
ous houses,  till  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  January,  when  a 
parliament  was  to  meet.  The  regent,  on  her  part,  agreed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  might  adopt  what  religion 
they  thought  proper ;  that  their  preachers  should  not  be  mo- 
lested, nor  themselves  troubled  in  their  persons  or  their  good*; 
that  no  French  garrison  or  Scottish  mercenaries  should  bo 
stationed  within  the  city  ;  and  that,  in  other  places  of  the 
kingdom,  similar  toleration  should  be  given  to  the  protestants 
and  their  preachers.  These  conditions  Chatelherault  and 
Huntly,  at  a  subsequent  private  interview  with  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation,  held  at  the  Quarry  Holes  near  Calton  Hill, 
declared  their  resolution  to  see  observed,  or  else  to  leave  the 
queen  dowager's  party.  On  the  following  day  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation  left  Edinburgh  and  proceeded  to  Stirling, 
where  they  held  a  council,  and  on  the  first  of  August  entered 
into  a  third  league  or  bond  for  mutual  defence. 

When  at  Glasgow,  on  his  return  to  his  own  district,  Argyle 
and  Stuart  received  an  invitation  from  the  duke  of  ChaUl- 
herault,  to  visit  him  at  Hamilton,  where  they  remained  a 
night,  and  met  the  duke's  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  newly 
arrived  from  Paris,  having  escaped  death  or  imprisonment 
from  the  Guises  on  account  of  his  piotestai.t  principles.  [  See 
HAMILTON,  duke  of.]  The  duke  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  queen  regent, 
and  convinced  of  her  perfidy,  be  and  Arran,  his  son,  had  now 
resolved  upon  joining  the  lords  of  tie  Congregation.  Arnui 
accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  September,  accompanied  Argyle 
and  Lord  James  Stuart  to  a  convention  of  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  held  at  Stirling,  which  resulted  in  the  principal 
chiefs  accompanying  these  two  lords  in  a  second  visit  to  the 
residence  of  the  dnke,  there  to  mature  their  further  proceed- 
ing, of  which  the  convention  entered  into  shortly  thereafter, 
for  the  entrance  of  English  troops  into  Scotland,  was  the  most  | 
important 

In  the  subsequent  transactions  the  earl  of  Argyle  acted  a 
principal  part.  When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Uith,  on  the  last  day  of  October  1658,  the  French  soldiers, 
in  n  sally  from  the  fort,  drove  tho  troops  of  the  Congregation 
buck  to  Edinburgh,  after  capturing  their  ordnance,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  the  middle  of  the  Canongate  and  up  Leith 
Wynd,  Argyle,  with  his  Highlanders,  was  tho  first  to  stop 
the  flight,  and  give  a  check  to  the  pursuers.  His  name  ap- 
pears the  fifth  of  the  noblemen  who  signed  the  Contract  of 
Berwick,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  army, 
under  the  Lord  Grey,  to  tbo  assistance  of  the  Congregation, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Scotland.  Ir  this 
Contract  occurs  the  following  clause  personal  to  the  earl: 
"And  also,  the  crle  of  Argile,  lord  justice  of  Scotland,  being 
prascntlie  joyned  with  the  said  duke  (of  Chatelherault)  sail 
imploy  his  force  and  gi-od  will  where  he  sail  be  required  by 
the  queen's  majestie  (Klimibrth)  to  reduce  the  north  parts  of 
Ireland  to  the  perfyto  obedience  of  England,  conforme  to  a 
mutual!  and  rociprock  contract  to  be  made  betwixt  her  tna- 
jehtie's  lieutenant  or  depute  of  Ireland,  being  for  the  time,  I 
and  the  said  erle.  whenn  sail  be  conteaiied  what  he  sail  dot) 
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for  his  part,  and  what  the  said  lieutenant  and  drpulie  sail 
due  for  hu  support,  in  case  he  sail  have  to  doe  with  Jam 
Makconncill,  or  anie  other  of  the  iles  of  Scotland,  or  realme  of 
Inland.''  The  Makconnel  here  referred  to  is  supposed  to  bo 
a  miswriting  for  James  Macdonald  of  Isla,  who  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  queen  regent  to  attack  the  lands  of  Argyle. 
For  performance  of  his  part  of  this  contract  Argyle  gave  as  a 
l.uotage  Uis  cousin  Colin  CatnpbclL  On  the  27th  of  April, 
tho  lords  of  the  Congregation  entered  into  a  fourth  bond,  for 
their  mutual  protection  and  assistance,  and  in  this  they  were 
ji  lined  by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  their 
proceedings. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1560,  the  queen  regent  died  in  the 
castle  of  Kdinburgh,  which  put  an  end  to  hostilities  for  the 
time.  Before  her  death  she  expressed  to  Argylc  and  other 
lords,  in  an  interview  she  asked  with  them,  her  deep  regret 
for  her  conduct,  which  she  attributed  to  the  counsels  of  her 
relatives  on  the  continent.  The  carl  of  Argylc's  name  ap- 
pears the  third  of  the  nobility  w  ho  subscribed  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline ;  and  soon  after,  w  hen  the  lords  passed  an  act 
that  all  remaining  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  destroy- 
ed, he  was  ordered  with  the  carl  of  Glencaim  to  assist  the 
carl  of  Arran  in  the  west  in  seeing  this  done  in  that  district. 

The  earl  of  Argylo  was  of  the  cortege  that  received  Queen 
Mary  on  her  landing  at  Leith  19th  August  1561,  He  was 
immediately  thereafter  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  Karly  in 
15G2  he  was  one  of  the  lords  engaged  in  making  provision 
for  the  ministers,  against  the  inadequacy  of  which  Knox  ap- 
pealed. On  the  13th  of  September,  the  queen  went  to  Stir- 
ling, and  on  the  Sabbath  a  riot  took  place  in  that  tuwn,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  perform  mass. 
"The  earl  of  Argylo,"  says  Randolph,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  "  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  so 
disturbed  the  quire  that  some,  both  priests  and  clerks,  left 
their  place*  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears."  On  the 
2fith  May  15G*,  the  queen  opened  parliament  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour.  On  this  occasion  the  duke  of  Cbatelbc- 
rault  carried  the  crown,  Argyle  the  sceptre,  and  Moray  the 
•word. 

Tho  earl  had  married  Jean,  natural  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Fifth  by  Eliraboth  daughter  of  John  Lord  Car- 
michael,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  lived  on  very  happy 
terms  with  her,  as  wo  find  that  John  Knox  had  been  em- 
ployed, on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  reconcile  them  after 
(mine  domestic  quarrels.  In  1563,  at  the  third  conference 
between  Queen  Mary  and  Knox,  her  majesty  requested  him 
again  to  use  his  good  offices  on  behalf  of  her  sister,  tho  Ijdy 
Argyle,  who,  she  confessed,  was  not  so  circumspect  in  every- 
thing as  she  could  wish;  "yet,"  she  added,  "her  husband 
faileth  in  many  things."  "  I  brought  them  to  concord,"  said 
Knox,  "that  her  friends  were  fully  content ;  and  she  promised 
before  them  she  should  never  complain  to  any  creature,  till  I 
should  first  be  mado  acquainted  with  the  quarrel,  either  out 
of  her  own  mouth,  or  by  an  assured  messenger."  "  Well," 
said  tho  queen,  "  it  is  worse  than  you  believe.  Do  tliis  much 
for  my  sake,  as  once  again  to  reconcile  them,  and  if  she  be- 
have not  herself  as  becometh,  she  shall  find  no  favour  of  me; 
but  in  no  case  let  my  lord  know  that  I  employed  you." 
Knox,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  the  earl  on  the  countess's 
behalf,  exhorting  hirn  "  to  bear  with  the  imperfections  of  his 
wife,  seeing  that  he  was  not  able  to  convince  her  of  any  crime 
sinco  the  last  reconciliation,  but  his  letter  was  not  well  re- 
ceived." [Caidertcood,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.]  Her  majesty  passed 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  at  the  carl's  house  in  Argyle- 
shire,  in  the  amunemciit  of  deer-hunting 

His  lordship  was' against  the  marriage  of  the  queen  who 


Lord  Darnley,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  that 
ill  fated  union,  he  and  the  earl  of  Moray  appeared  at  I 
burgh  with  a  body  of  rive  thousand  norseim 
the  purpose  of  attending  a  court  to  which  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  had  been  cited,  but  really,  as  the  queen  considered,  more 
to  overawe  herself  than  tn  frighten  that  nobleman.  She, 
therefore,  ordered  the  justice-clerk  to  adjourn  the  court. 
Two  months  previous  to  the  marriage,  she  created  Damley 
earl  of  Kuss,  when  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  carls  of 
Argyle,  Moray,  and  Glencairn,  immediately  retired  from  the 
court,  and  began  to  concert  measures  for  opposing  the  match 
by  force  of  arms.  After  the  marriage,  when  the  discontented 
lords  took  refuge  in  England,  the  carl  retired  to  Argyle,  but 
after  the  murJer  of  ltizzio,  on  the  9th  of  March,  156G  ((he 
countess  of  Argyle  bciug  then  with  the  queen  at  supper),  the 
banished  lords  were  received  into  favour,  and  the  processes  of 
treason  against  them  discharged.  In  the  ensuing  April  tho 
queen  sent  for  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Moray,  and  reconciled 
them  to  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  Athole;  and  in 
June,  when  her  majesty  went  to  the  castlo  of  Edinburgh  to 
be  confined  of  James  tho  Sixth,  she  ordered  lodgings  to  be 
provided  for  the  earl  next  her  own,  probably  that  her  sister 
the  countess  might  be  near  her.  His  lordship,  however,  was 
it  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  in  Stirling 
ount  of  the  popish  ceremonies,  but  his  countess 
stood  sponsor  for  Queen  Eliiabcth,  and  held  the  child  at  the 
font. 

The  earl  of  Argyle's  name  appears  second  on  tho  famous 
bond  subscribed  by  some  of  the  nobility  in  favour  of  (hi 
queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  the  ratification  of  it  af- 
terwards signed  by  the  queen  was  committed  to  his  care,  in 
case  her  majesty  should  repent  of  the  match.  At  this  time 
he  sceros  to  have  played  a  double  part.  On  the  marring* 
taking  place,  ho  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  entered  ints 
the  bond  of  association  for  the  defeuee  of  the  young  prince, 
but  tho  day  after  ho  revealed  all  their  designs  to  the  queen. 
Ho  carried  the  sword  of  state  at  the  coronation  of  James  the 
Sixth,  29th  July  1567,  and  attended  the  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh the  15th  August,  at  which  the  regency  of  the  earl  ol 
Moray  was  confirmed.  In  the  General  Aescmbly  which  met 
in  the  following  December  the  earl  and  his  countess  were 
censured,  be  for  separation  from  his  wife,  although  ho  alleged 
that  the  blnye  was  not  in  him,  and  she  for  assisting  at  lb* 
baptism  of  the  king  "in  papistical  manner."  Afterwards, 
deeming  the  queen  very  ill  used  in  being  kept  a  prisoner,  he 
entered  into  the  association  for  procuring  her  liberty  on  rea- 
sonable conditions,  and  signed  tho  bond  to  that  effect  Kth 
May  1568.  Ho  was  created  her  lieutenant,  and  was  chief 
commander  of  her  forces  at  Langside  on  the  lSUi  of  tho  same 
month;  but  just  as  the  hostile  armies  were  about  to  take 
their  ground,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit.  which  de- 
layed the  advance  of  Mary's  troop6  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  her  defeat.  After  this  he  retired  to  Dunoon,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  the  regency  of  his  old  friend  md  con- 
federate the  carl  of  Moray,  but  twice  appeared  in  arms  at 
Glasgow,  to  concert  measures  with  the  Hamiltons  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary.  He  was  in  consequence  summoned  to 
St,  Andrews  in  the  following  April,  when  he  took  an  oath  to 
remain  quiet,  and  made  his  peace  on  easy  terms. 

On  the  assassination  of  the  regent  Moray,  Argyle  and 
other  noblemen  of  the  queen's  party  assembled  at  Linlithgow, 
10th  April  1570,  and  with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  was  constituted  her  majesty's  lieutenant  in 
Scotland.  In  1571  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  regent  Lennox 
to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  to  appear  in  the  parlia- 
ment at  Stirling  in  September  of  that  year. 
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murdered  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  Argyle  was  a  candidate 
for  the  regency,  but  the  choice  fell  on  the  ear!  of  Mar,  and 
Arp-lo  was  swoni  a  privy  councillor.  On  Morton  becoming 
regent  in  November  1572,  Argyle  was  appointed  lord-high- 
chancellor,  and  on  the  17th  January  1573  he  obtained  a 
cnarter  under  the  great  seal  of  that  office  for  life.  That 
same  day  he  carried  the  sceptre,  on  the  regent  going  in  state 
to  the  low  council  house  of  Edinburgh,  to  choose  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles.  He  died  of  the  stone,  12th  September  1575, 
aged  about  43,  and  is  celebrated  by  Johnston  in  his  Heroes 
His  countess.  Queen  Mary's  half  sister,  having  died  without 
issue,  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood- 
hottse ;  and  he  married,  a  second  time,  Lady  Johanna  or  Jo- 
neta  Cunningham,  second  daughter  of  Alexander  fifth  earl  nf 
Glcncairn,  but  as  she  also  had  no  children,  ho  was  succeeded 
in  his  estates  and  titles  by  his  brother. 

Colin,  sixth  earl  of  Argjle,  previous  to  succeeding  to  the 
earldom  was  styled  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Boquhan.  He  early 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  against  the  regent  Morton,  arising  out 
of  the  following  circumstances:  In  1576,  !  lereditiry  jus- 
tice-general of  Scotland  he  claimed  that  a  commission  of 
justiciary,  formerly  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of 
A  thole  over  the  territory  of  the  latter,  should  be  annulled. 
This  Atbole  resisted,  and  not  only  refused  to  surrender  for 
trial  two  of  the  Athole  Stewarts  against  whom  Argyle  alleged 
various  crimes,  but  seized  two  of  the  Camerons  charged  with 
the  murder  of  the  bite  chief  of  that  clan,  whom  he  detained 
in  prison,  although  claimed  by  Argylo  as  his  vassals.  The 
two  earls  collected  their  retainers  in  arms,  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  them  in  the  field,  when  the  regent  interposed, 
nnd  obliged  them  to  disband  their  forces.  Having  obtained 
secret  information  that  Morton  intended  to  prosecute  them 
for  treason,  they  agTeed  to  forget  their  private  quarrels,  and 
unite  for  mutual  defence.  They  disregarded  the  citation  of 
the  regent  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  as  he 
dreaded  their  joint  power,  he  was  forced  unwillingly  to  aban- 
don his  project  In  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  earl  of 
Argyle  was  still  farther  incensed  against  Morton,  by  his 
sending  for  the  jewel  called  the  H,  because  the  precious  stones 
were  set  in  the  form  of  that  letter,  signifying  Hetirie,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  her 
sister  tho  lato  countess  of  Argyle.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
comply  with  tho  request,  but  on  being  charged  by  an  officer 
to  deliver  it  up,  as  it  belonged  to  the  king,  he  at  once  re- 
signed it  About  this  time  the  laird  of  Glengarry  presented 
a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  complaining  that  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  since  his  rupture  with  Morton,  had  been  living 
in  his  own  country,  was  collecting  a  largo  force,  ostensibly 
with  the  view  of  punishing  some  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  hut  really,  as  he  alleged,  to  attack  and  harass  him, 
the  said  laird,  on  which  proclamation  was  made,  prohibiting 
the  earl  from  assembling  any  of  the  liege*  in  anus,  and  from 
troubling  Glengarry,  under  the  pain  of  treason.  Various 
other  complaints  were  made  against  Argjle  for  oppressive 
and  illegal  conduct;  particubirly  by  John,  tho  son  and  heir 
of  James  Macdomdd  of  Castlo  Camus  in  Skye,  and  John 
Maclean,  the  uncle  of  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Dowart  who 
were  both  kept  prisoners  in  Argyle's  castle  of  Incheonncll  in 
l»chow,  without  warrant;  and  by  Lauchlan  Maclean,  tho 
young  chief  of  Dowart,  whose  isle  of  Loyng  was  invaded  and 
plundered  by  a  party  of  Campbells  sent  by  Argyle.  [Grego- 
ry'* Highland*  and  file*  of  Sctitlrtnd,  p.  216.] 

On  4th  March  1678.  the  carls  of  Argjle  and  Athole,  with 
other  noblemen,  assembled  at  Stirling,  and  advised  tnc  king 
to  deprive  Morton  of  the  regency,  ami  to  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  which  was  accordinglv  dune.    On  this 
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occasion  Argylo  was  made  a  member  of  the  new  council  cho- 
sen to  direct  the  king,  who  was  then  only  twelve  year*  of 
age,  A  few  weeks  thereafter,  however,  Morton  again  got 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  when  Argylo  and  Athole  took 
up  arms  to  rescue  his  majesty,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  late  regent  The  forces  on  both  sides  gathered 
at  Stirling,  the  earl  of  Argyle  alone  bringing  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Highlanders  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  op|>og 
ed  Morton's  return  to  power.  By  the  mediation,  chiefly,  ot 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  an  accommodation  was  brought 
about  between  the  hostile  factions,  and  on  the  10th  August 
1579,  Argyle  was  appointed  lord-high-chancellor  of  tbo  king- 
dom. After  this  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Morton's 
administration.  On  the  28th  of  January  1581,  with  the  king 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  he  subscribed  the  second  Confession 
of  Faith.  He  was  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Morton,  1st 
June  of  that  year.  At  the  opening  of  the  parliament  held 
the  following  October,  ho  bore  tbo  sword,  and  on  the  last  city 
of  November,  when  the  king  went  again  in  state  to  the  Tol- 
booth,  he  carried  the  sceptre.  He  died  in  October  15X4,  after 
a  long  illnens.  He  married,  first,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry,  first  Lord  Methven,  without  issue;  secondly,  Lady 
Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  fourth  earl  Marin  - 
ch.il,  widow  of  the  regent  Moray,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Archibald,  seventh  carl  of  Argyle,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lundic,  created  a  baronet  in  1627. 

Archibald,  seventh  carl  of  Argyle,  was  under  age  when  lit 
succeeded  his  father.  The  dissensions  among  his  guardians, 
and  the  assassination  of  Campbell  of  Calder,  one  of  them, 
have  been  already  related  at  page  374  [mitt.  Art.  Bkkadai.- 
iiank,  carl  and  marquis  of.]  The  conspiracy  among  the 
chiefs  of  tho  western  Highlands,  having  for  its  object  the 
death  of  the  young  ear!  of  Argyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
"  bonnic  earl  of  Murray,"  is  likewise  there  alluded  to  The 
principal  person  interested  in  his  death  was  his  kinsman 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Lochncll,  one  of  his  guardians,  and 
the  next  heir  to  the  earldom ;  a  dark  and  ambitious  spirit, 
who  never  relinquished  his  designs  against  the  lives  of  the 
carl  and  his  brother,  that  ho  might  succeed  to  the  title  and 
estates  In  1592,  when  Uttle  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  carl  married  Lady  Anno  Douglas,  fifth  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam first  earl  of  Morton  of  the  house  of  Iochleveru  "There 
is  reason  to  believe,"  says  Gregory,  "  that  the  conspirators, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Ardkinglass  (Sir  James  Camp- 
boll,  another  of  the  young  carl's  guardians)  to  join  them, 
continued  for  some  timo  their  machinations  for  tho  murder  ot 
the  earl;  and  that,  during  a  severe  illness  with  which  he  was 
attacked  at  Stirling,  soon  after  his  marriage,  in  the  year  1594, 
some  of  his  household  were  bribed  to  poison  him  ;  if,  indeed, 
tho  disease  itself  was  not  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  poi- 
son. Argjle,  however,  escaped  all  tho  attempts  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  lived  to  exercise,  for  many  years,  an  overpowering 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles."  [Grtgory'$ 
I/iyhlandi  and  ttUi  of  Scotland,  p.  251.]  At  the  'riding  ol 
the  parliament,'  29th  May  1592,  he  bore  the  sword.  In  the 
same  year  he  and  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  the  laird  of  Grant, 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  earl  of  Huntly's  lands,  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  till  the  earl  of  Angus  was 
sent  by  the  king,  as  lieutenant  to  the  north,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  farther  spoliation.  At  the  'riding  of  the  par- 
liament,' 1 0th  July  1593,  he  carried  the  sceptre. 

In  1591,  although  then  only  eighteen.  Argyle  was  appoint- 
ed king's  lieutenant  against  the  popish  earls  of  Huntly  and 
Krrol,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion.  With  Argyle  were  asso- 
ciated the  carl  of  Athole  and  Lord  Forbes.  Having  raised 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men — some  accounts  say  twelve 
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iboonod-  -partly  among  bis  own  vassals,  und  partly  among 
other  clans,  particularly  the  Macleans,  Macneills,  Macgregors, 
Macintoshes,  and  Grants,  Argyle  marched  into  Badenoch, 
and  thence  towards  Strathbogie,  after  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted, in  his  way,  to  reduce  the  castle,  of  Kuthven,  which 
was  gallantly  held  out  for  Uuntly  by  the  Macphersous.  On 
his  arrival  near  Glenlivet,  be  found  that  Huntly  and  Errol 
wero  in  the  vicinity,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  princi- 
pally cavalry ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  took  up  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  betwixt  Glenlivet  and  Clen- 
rinnes,  in  two  parallel  divisions,  until  he  could  be  joined  by 
Lord  Forbes,  who  was  at  no  great  distance  with  eleven  hun- 
dred men.  His  opponents,  however,  had  in  their  ranks  a 
number  of  brave  gentlemen,  well  mounted  and  armed,  who 
were  anxious  to  be  led  to  the  attack,  and  a  communication 
from  a  traitor  in  Argyle's  camp,  Archibald  Campbell  or 
.  Lochnell,  already  mentioned,  commander  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  bis  army,  encouraged  them  to  attempt  it.  By  a  pri- 
vate message  which  he  sent  to  Huntly  he  promised  to  go 
over  to  him,  with  his  division,  as  soon  as  the  battle  com- 
menced, and  suggested  that  some  pieces  of  artillery  possessed 
by  Huntly,  should  be  flred  at  Argyle's  banner,  hoping  thus 
both  to  get  rid  of  that  nobleman  by  an  apparent  chance  shot, 
and  to  discourage  the  Highbinders,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  artillery.  The  advice  of  Lochnell  was  fol- 
lowed. The  assault  was  made  on  Argyle's  forces  while  they 
were  at  prayers,  but,— just  reward  of  treachery, — with  fatal 
effect  on  Lochnell  himself.  Ab  Huntly  approached,  the  guns 
were  fired  at  the  yellow  standard  of  Argyle,  who  escaped  un- 
hurt, whilst  his  treacherous  kinsman  Lochnell,  a  brother  of 
the  latter,  and  the  son  of  Macncill  of  Barm,  were  shun  on 
the  spot.  After  a  severe  conflict,  both  parties  fighting  with 
great  bravery,  the  one,  says  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  "  for  glorie, 
the  other  for  necessitie,"  Huntly  succeeded  in  routing  Ar- 
gyle's forces,  w1h>,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, which  impeded  pursuit,  escaped  with  a  loss  comparatively 
trilling.  The  success  of  Huntly  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  Lochnell,  and  of  John  Grant  of  Gartinbeg,  one  of 
Huntly 's  vassals,  who  retreated  with  his  men  as  soon  as  the 
action  began,  by  which  act  the  centre  and  the  left  wing  of 
Argyle's  army  were  completely  broken.  Among  the  trophies 
found  on  the  field  was  the  ensign  belonging  to  Argyle,  which 
was  carried  with  other  spoils  to  Strathbogie,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  great  tower.  The  conduct  of  Lachhtn  Mac- 
lean of  Dowart,  one  of  Argyle's  officers,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  was  his  division  which  inflicted  the  principal  loss 
on  the  rebels,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  he  retired  in 
good  order  with  them.  It  is  said  that  after  the  battle,  ho 
offered,  if  Argy  le  would  give  him  five  hundred  men  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  followers,  to  bring  the  earl  of  Huntly  prisoner 
into  Argyle's  camp.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  but  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  Huntly,  inceiued  him  greatly  against 
Maclean,  whose  son  afterwards,  according  to  tradition,  lost  a 
Urge  estate  in  Lochaber,  through  the  animosity  of  that  pow- 
erful nobleman.    [GrtgoryS  UigldamL  and  Itlei,  p.  259.] 

This  battle  was  fought,  3d  October  1594.  Weeping  with 
indignation  at  his  defeat,  the  young  but  high-spirited  earl  of 
Argyle  was  carried  out  of  the  field  by  his  friends,  and  hastened 
to  inform  the  king  at  Dundee  of  his  discomfiture.  His  ma- 
jesty immediately  marched  against  the  rebels,  who  dispersed 
at  his  approach.  In  the  Scottish  poems  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, edited  by  Dalwl,  Edinburgh  1801,  there  is,  at  page  13<i 
of  vol.  L  '  A  faithful  narmtire  of  the  great  and  mirsculuus 
victory  obtained  by  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  and  Fran- 
cis Hay,  earl  of  Krrol,  catholic  noblemen,  over  Archibald 
CtWljMI,  earl  of  Argyll,  lieutenant,  at  Slrathaven,  3d  Oct. 


1694.' — the  battle  being  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Glen- 
rinnea,  Slrathaven.  or  Altconlnclun,  as  well  as  of  Glenlivet. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  for  oppression  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted by  his  clan,  the  earl  was  put  in  ward  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  "  This,"  says  Calderwood,  "  was  the  rewaird  be 
gott  for  his  good  service  in  the  North."  [Church  History, 
vol.  v.  page  361.J  He  was  soon,  however,  liberated,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  and  the  duke  of  Lennox  were 
employed  to  reduce  Huntly 's  vassals  to  obedience.  After 
"  killing  and  burning  in  the  north,"  as  Calderwood  phrase,  it, 
Argyle  sent  deputies  to  Huntly 's  lands  to  obtain  their  sub- 
mission. On  November  14,  1598,  Argyle  with  some  others 
was  charged  to  produce  certain  persons  of  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell and  Mucgregor,  for  whom  be  was  responsible,  as  the 
king's  lieutenant  of  the  bounds  or  district  within  which  these 
Campbells  and  Macgregors  resided ;  in  which  capacity  he  bad 
found  security  for  the  lawless  tribes  over  whom  he  had  com- 
mand ;  they  in  their  turn  Winning  liable  to  him  in  relief, 
under  separate  bonds.  In  1599,  when  measures  were  in  pro- 
gress for  bringing  the  chiefs  of  the  Isles  under  subjection  to 
the  king,  the  carl  of  Argyle  and  bis  kinsman,  John  Campbell 
of  Calder,  were  accused  of  having  secretly  used  their  influence 
to  prevent  Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Dunyvcg  and  bis  clan 
from  being  reconciled  to  the  government.  The  frequent  in- 
surrections which  occurred  in  the  South  Isles  in  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  also  been  imputed 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  with  what  degree  of  truth  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  to  Argyle.  and  the  Campbells,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
means  could  be  employed  by  them  to  influence  their  inveter- 
ate and  hereditary  enemies  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  conduct. 
The  proceedings  of  these  clans  were,  however,  so  violent 
and  illegal,  that  the  king  become  highly  incensed  against  the 
Clandonald,  and  finding  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  their 
poe»e»»ions  both  in  Kintyre  and  Islay,  be  made  a  grant  of 
them  to  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Campbells.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  bloody  conflicts  between  the  Campbells 
and  the  Clandonald,  in  the  year*  1614,  1615  and  1616,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  details  of  which, 
and  the  intrigues  and  proceedings  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  to 
possess  himself  of  the  lands  of  that  clan,  reference  may  lie 
made  to  Gregory's  •  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of 
Scotland,'  chapters  seven  and  eight. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  23d  February,  1603,  the  king, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  England,  succeeded  in  reconcil- 
ing the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Moray  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  »e 
object  which  he  bad  long  laboured  to  effect.  In  that  same 
month  the  Macgregors,  who  were  already  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Lennox,  and  after  defeat- 
ing the  Colquhouns  and  their  adherents  at  Glenfruin,  with 
great  slaughter,  plundered  and  ravaged  the  whole  district,  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  town  of  Dumbarton.  For  some  years 
previously,  the  charge  of  keeping  this  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  in  order  had  been  committed  to  the  earl  of  Argy  le,  as 
the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  »  bounds  of  the  clan  Grcgor," 
and  he  was  answerable  for  all  their  excesses.  Instead  of 
keeping  them  under  due  restraint,  Argyle  lias  been  ac-  J 
cased  by  various  writers  of  having  from  the  very  first 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  stir  them  up  to  acts  of  violence 
and  aggression  against  his  own  personal  enemies,  of  wlmm 
the  chief  of  tho  Colquhouns  was  one;  and  it  is  further 
said  that  he  had  all  along  meditated  the  destruction  of 
both  the  Macgregors  and  the  Colquhouns,  by*  bis  crafty 
and  perfidious  policy.  The  only  evidence  on  which  thaw 
heavy  charges  rests  is  the  dying  declaration  of  Allcster  Mac- 
gregor  of  Glcustrac,  the  chief  of  the  chin,  to  the  effect  that  he 
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was  deceived  by  the  earl  of  Argyle's  "  falsotc  and  in ventiouna," 
and  that  he  had  been  often  incited  by  that  nobleman  to  *  weir 
and  truble  the  laird  of  Luss,"  and  others ;  but  as  these  charges 
were  not  believed  at  the  time,  they  ought  to  be  received  with 
some  hesitation  by  the  impartial  historian  now.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  earl  of  Argyle  wonld,  for  his  own 
s-ike,  have  counselled  the  perpetration  of  such  outrages  as  the 
Macgregors  committed,  and  still  less  that  the  Macgregors, 
who  detested  his  authority,  would  have  carried  them  into 
effect  to  please  him.  The  enmity  alleged  to  bare  existed 
i  ii  t  ween  the  Colquhouns  and  Argyle  is  assumed  without  proof 
of  any  sort,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  probability,  whereas 
the  hatred  between  the  Macgregors  and  Colquhouns  was  an 
hereditary  feud,  and  a  war  of  races.    However  this  may  be, 

the  Macgregors  after  the  conflict  at  Glenfruin,  was  intrusted 
to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  and  their  chief,  with  some 
of  his  principal  followers,  was  enticed  by  Argyle  to  surrender 
to  him,  on  condition  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  Argyle  received  tbein  kindly,  and  assured  them 
that  though  be  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  apprehend 
them,  he  had  little  doubt  be  would  be  able  to  procure  a  par- 
don, and,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  send  them  to  England 
under  an  escort,  which  would  convey  them  off  Scottish 
ground.  It  was  Macgregor's  intention,  if  taken  to  London, 
to  procure  if  possible  an  interview  with  the  king  ;  but  Argyle 
prevented  this;  yet,  that  be  might  fulfil  his  promise,  he  sent 
them  under  a  strong  guard  beyond  the  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
and  instantly  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Edin- 
bnrgh,  where  they  were  executed  18th  January  1604.  How 
far  there  may  have  been  deceit  used  in  this  matter,  whether, 
according  to  Birrel,  Argyle  "  keipit  ane  Hielandinan's  pro- 
mise; in  respect  he  sent  the  gaird  to  convey  him  out  of 
Scottis  grand,  but  thai  were  not  directit  to  pairt  with  him, 
but  to  fetch  him  bak  agano ;"  or  whether  their  return  was  by 
orders  from  the  king,  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  ascer- 
tained. This  at  least  is  certain,  that  so  many  families  were 
bereaved  of  their  sons  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Macgregors  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  a  pardon  having  been  obtained 
from  James. 

In  the  decreet  of  ranking  of  the  Scots  nobility,  5th 
March  1606,  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  placed  second  in  the 
list  of  earls.  In  1608  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  were 
sent  against  the  pruscrilted  Macgregors,  and  almost  totally 
extirpated  that  persecuted  and  unfortunate  clan.  In  1617, 
after  the  suppression  by  him  of  the  Clandonald,  Argyle 
obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  whole  county  of 
Kintyre,  which  grant  was  ratified  by  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament the  sauiH  year.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been 
iA  high  favour  at  court,  and  on  the  visit  of  King  James  to 
Scotland  in  that  year,  ho  was  on«  of  those  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  repaired  to  Holyroodhouse  on  Whitsunday 
the  8th  of  June,  and  partook  of  the  communion,  then  and 
there  celebrated  after  the  English  form ;  he  and  those  with 
him,  says  Calderwood,  "  communicated  kneeling,  not  regard- 
ing either  Christ's  institution,  or  the  ordour  of  our  kirk." 
But  this  need  not  have  surprised  the  worthy  chronicler  had 
he  known  that  for  soma  years  Argyle  had  been  a  concealed 
papist.  His  first  countess,  to  whom  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  earl  of  Stirling,  inscribed  his  'Aurora*  in  1604, 
having  died,  his  lordship  had  in  November  1610,  married,  a 
second  time,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cornwall  of 
Brume,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis.  This  lady  was 
a  Catholic,  and  although  the  earl  was  n  warm  and  zealous 
protectant  when  he  married  her,  she  gradually  drew  him  over 
to  profess  the  same  faith  with  herself.    After  the  year  1615, 


as  Gregory  remarks,  his  personal  history  presents  a  striking 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  In  that  year, 
being  deep  in  debt,  ho  went  to  England,  but  as  he  was  the 
only  chief  that  could  keep  the  Maodonalds  in  order,  the  Privy 
Council  wrote  to  the  king  urging  him  to  send  him  home ;  and 
in  his  expedition  against  the  chin  Donald,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  bis  son,  l/trd  Lorn.  On  tho  17th  of  June  1617,  ho 
carried  the  crown,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  his  last  public  appearance  in  his  native 
country.  In  1618,  on  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  received  from  the  king  permi.iMon 
to  go  abroad;  and  the  news  soon  arrived  that  the  earl,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Spa,  had  gone  to  Spain ;  that  he  had 
there  made  open  defection  from  the  protestont  religion,  and 
that  he  had  entered  into  very  suspicious  dealings  with 
the  banished  rebels.  Sir  James  Macdonald  and  Allasler 
Mac  Ranald  of  Keppoch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
country.  The  king,  upon  this,  wrote  to  I  he  privy  council  at 
Edinburgh,  recalling  the  license  given  to  Argyle  to  go  abroad, 
and  directing  that  nobleman  to  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  council  in  the  following  February  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
son. In  the  meantime,  various  efforts  were  made  to  make 
the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  Argyle  answerable  for  the  good 
rule  of  that  extensive  earldom.  The  result  was  that  in  De- 
cember 1618,  twenty  of  these  barons  and  gentlemen  appeared 
in  presence  of  the  council  and  made  an  arrangement  for 
effecting  the  desired  object,  Campbell  of  Lundy  undertaking 
the  principal  charge.  On  the  16th  of  February,  the  earl  of 
Argyle  having  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  he  was,  with 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  two  or  three  heralds  at  arms,  openlv 
declared  rebel  and  traitor,  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  remained  under  this  han  until  the  22d  of  November 
1621,  when,  by  open  proclamation  at  the  same  place,  with 
sound  of  trumpet  and  Lyon  heralds,  be  was  declared  the 
king's  free  liege.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  venture  to  return 
to  Britain  during  tho  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  nor,  indeed, 
till  1638;  and  he  died  in  London  soon  after  his  return,  in 
that  year,  aged  62.  White  on  the  continent  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  military  service  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
against  the  states  of  Holland.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Scotland,  he  never  exercised  any  influence  over  his  great 
estates;  the  fee  of  which  had,  indeed,  been  previously  con- 
veyed by  him  to  his  eldest  son,  Archibald,  Lord  Lorn,  after- 
wards eighth  earl  of  Argyle.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son, 
Archibald,  eighth  earl,  and  four  daughters,  namely,  1st,  Ijidy 
Anne,  married  in  1607,  to  George,  second  marquis  of  Huntly; 
2d,  Lady  Annabolla,  married  to  Robert,  second  earl  of  Lo- 
thian, of  the  house  of  Ceasfurd;  her  eldest  daughter,  Lady 
Anno,  inherited  the  title  of  Ix>thian,  and  carried  it  into  the 
house  of  Femyhirst;  3d,  Lady  Jane,  married  first  to  the  first 
Viscount  Keninure,  and,  secondly,  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Montgomery,  of  (iiffen,  second  son  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  and  4th,  Lady  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery  of  Skelmorly.  By  his  second  wife,  the 
earl  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  vir  .  James,  earl  of  Irvine, 
and  Udjl  Mary,  married  to  James,  second  Lord  Rollo.  [See 
Rollo,  lord.] 

His  first  countess  was  introduced  by  Lord  Walpole  into  his 
Appendix,  for  having  collected  and  published  in  Spanish,  a 
set  of  sentences  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  Her  p»r 
trait  will  be  found  in  Walpole's  1  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,' 
Parks  edition,  1806,  vol.  v.  p.  71.  Douglas  says,  and  it 
seems  likely,  that  the  portrait  may  bo  that  of  Lady  Anne 
Douglas,  but  the  authoress  must  have  been  Aunc  Cornwallis, 
his  second  wife,  as  the  latter  was  in  Spain  with  him,  but  the 
former  died  many  years  before  ho  went  to  Unit  country.  The 
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Of  the  more  iltustrious  personages  of  the  family  of  Argyle, 
memoirs  are  subsequently  given  in  larger  type.  The  conspi- 
cuous figure  which  they  made  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
and  the  prominent  part  which  the  family  lias  always  acted 
in  Scottish  affairs,  entitle  its  more  celebrated  members  to 
separate  biographies. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  eighth  carl  and  first 
marquis  of  Argyle,  an  eminent  patriot  and  states- 
man, was  the  son  of  Archibald,  seventh  carl,  by 
his  first  wife  Lady  Anne  Douglas,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Morton.  He  was  born  in  1598,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  protectant  religion,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  was 
established  at  the  Reformation.  After  his  father 
went  to  Spain,  as  already  narrated,  (at  page  665,) 
he  managed  the  affairs  of  his  family  and  clan  in 
his  absence.  In  1626  he  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  in  1634  appointed  one  of  the  extraordi- 
nary lords  of  session.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1 638,  he  succeeded  to  his  titles.  The  estates  he  had 
held  previously.  He  attended  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  Glasgow,  that  year,  at  which  presbytcrianism 
was  declared  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
land. In  1639,  when  Charles  prepared  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Scotland,  Argyle  raised  nine  hundred 
men  to  oppose  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles  and 
the  earl  of  Antrim,  who  were  to  attack  the  king- 


dom on  the  west.  In  June  1640  lie  marched  to 
the  north  against  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  Ogil- 
vys,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  king,  and 
forced  them  to  submit. 

Of  Argyle's  ascendancy  in  the  senate  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  at  this  time  became  particularly 
jealous,  aud  he  transmitted  an  accusation  against 
him  to  court,  of  having  declared  in  the  presence  of 
Athol  and  others  that  the  states  intended  to  de- 
pose the  king.  The  fact  was  denied  by  all  the 
witnesses,  said  to  have  been  present,  and  Stew  art, 
commissary  of  Dunkcld,  the  informer,  who  re- 
tracted his  statement,  was  convicted  and  execut- 
ed; while  Monti osc  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  1641,  when  Charles 
the  First  came  to  Scotland,  his  majesty  created 
him  marquis  of  Argyle. 

In  1644,  after  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  whom  the 
king  had  apjwiuted  his  lieutenant-general  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  had  taken  Aberdeen,  Argyle 
was,  by  the  convention  at  Edinburgh,  commis- 
sioned to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  him.  lie,  ac- 
cordingly, assembled  at  Perth,  a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  with  which  he 
advanced  on  Aberdeen.  Huntly  fled  to  BanfT,  where 
he  disbanded  his  army,  and  retired  to  Strathnaver. 
Argyle,  after  taking  possession  of  Aberdeen,  pro- 
ceeded northward  and  took  the  castles  of  Gight 
and  Kellie.  The  la  fob  of  Gight  and  Haddo  he 
made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
latter  was  afterwards  beheaded.  In  July  1644, 
Alexander  Macdouald,  who  had  been  despoiled 
of  his  patrimony  by  Argyle's  father,  landed 
in  the  west  from  Ireland,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  w  ith  the  purpose  of  joining  the  marquis  of 
Montrose,  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Argyle  col- 
lected an  army  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  to  cut 
off  his  retreat  to  Ireland  ho  sent  some  ships  of 
war  to  Loch  Eishord,  where  Macdouald's  fleet 
lay,  which  captured  or  destroyed  them. 

After  the  battle  of  Tippcrmuir,  Montrose's  vic- 
torious army  proceeded  through  Augus  and  the 
Mcams  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  again  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Covenanters.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, four  days  after  the  battle  of  Tippcrmuir, 
Argyle,  who  had  been  pursuing  the  Irish  forces 
under  Macdouald,  had  arrived  with  his  Highland- 
ers at  Stilling,  where,  on  the  following  day,  he 
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wits  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lothian  and  his  regitneut. 
With  an  increased  force,  amounting  to  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  regular  cavalry  regiments,  besides 
ten  troops  of  horse,  Argyle  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on 
the  19th,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  and  his  followers  traitors  to 
religion,  and  to  their  king  and  country,  and  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  to 
any  person  who  should  bring  in  Montrose  dead  or 
alive.  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  page  271,  laments  with 
great  pathos  and  feeling  the  severe  hardships  to 
which  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  been  subjected 
by  the  frequent  visitations  of  hostile  armies  at 
this  period,  but  forgets  to  add  how  much  the  citi- 
zens of  Aberdeen  had  done  to  bring  it  on  them- 
selves by  their  sympathy  with  Montrose.  Three 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Aberdeen,  Argyle  pnt  his 
army  in  motion  in  the  direction  of  Kintore.  On 
hearing  of  his  approach,  Montrose  concealed  his 
cannon  in  a  bog,  and  marched  bis  anny  into  the 
forest  of  Abernethy.  Argyle  proceeded  as  far  as 
Strathbogic,  and  allowed  his  troops  to  lose  their 
time  in  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  lands  of 
the  Gordons  in  that  district,  and  in  the  Enzie. 
On  the  27th  of  September  Argyle  mustered  his 
forces  at  the  Bog  of  Gight,  and  found  them  to 
amount  to  about  four  thousand  men.  .  The  army 
of  Montrose  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a 
third  of  that  number.  At  this  time  the  two  ar- 
mies were  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other ;  but 
Montrose  passed  unscathed  through  the  forest  of 
Rothiemnrchus,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
Spcy,  marched  through  Badenoch.  Argyle,  on 
this,  set  his  army  in  motion  along  Spey-side,  and 
marched  through  Badenoch  in  pursuit.  On  en- 
tering Badenoch,  having  been  delayed  by  illness, 
Argvlo  found  Montrose  several  days'  march  in 
advance  of  him,  and  had  crossed  the  Grampians 
to  Strathbogie,  where  be  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
October  and  remained  till  the  27th.  Contrary  to 
his  expectations,  Montrose  was  joined  by  but  a 
small  party  of  the  Gordons,  the  marquis  of  Huntly 
keeping  aloof  altogether,  while  his  sons  were  on 
the  side  of  the  parliament. 

After  spoiling  the  lands  of  those  in  Badenoch 
and  Athole  who  had  joined  Montrose,  Argyle  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  Dee,  and  passing  through 
Aberdeen  and  Kintore,  he  reached  Inverury  on 


25th  October,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse,  and 
suddenly  appeared  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the 
camp  of  Montrose  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
Montrose's  foot  amounted  only  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  about  fifty  horse ;  yet  with  this  infe- 
rior force  he  resolved  to  await  Argyle's  attack. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  his  little  army  on  a 
rugged  eminence  behind  the  castle  of  Fyvie,  on 
the  uneven  sides  of  which  several  ditches  had 
been  cut  and  dikes  built  to  serve  as  farm  fences. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  Argyle,  whose  men, 
charging  with  great  impetuosity,  drove  the  forces 
of  Montrose  up  the  eminence,  of  a  considerable 
part  of  which  they  got  possession.  The  assailed, 
however,  were  soon  rallied  by  Montrose,  who 
directed  an  attack  in  turn  with  complete  success. 
A  subsequent  attack  of  cavalry  was  resisted  by 
interlining  with  his  few  horse  a  body  of  musket- 
eers. In  the  evening  Argyle  drew  off  his  forces, 
and  although  he  returned  to  the  position  on  the 
following  and  subsequent  days,  the  attack  was 
not  renewed. 

After  nightfall  of  the  second  day,  Montrose  re- 
treated towards  Strathbogie,  followed  by  Argyle, 
all  whose  attempts,  however,  to  bring  him  to  ac- 
tion in  the  open  country  proved  unavailing  against 
an  antagonist  of  military  genius  so  much  superior 
to  bis  own.  Recourse  was  then  had  by  Argyle  lo 
negotiation,  but  to  a  request  for  a  personal  meet- 
ing with  the  view  of  arranging  a  cessation  of 
arms,  Montrose,  lest  Argyle  should  avail  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  tamper  with  his  men,  proposed 
in  a  council  of  war  to  retire  to  the  Grampians. 
The  council  at  once  approved  of  this  suggestion, 
on  which  Montrose  resolved  to  march  into  Bade- 
noch, and  afterwards  descended  by  rapid  marches 
into  Athole. 

In  the  meantime,  Argyle  disbanded  bis  High- 
landers, and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  according 
to  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  page  287,  he  "got  but  small 
thanks  for  his  service  against  Montrose."  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  Committee  of  Estates 
passed  an  act  of  approbation  of  bis  services,  "  prin- 
cipally because  he  had  shed  no  blood."  [Gut/try, 
page  124.]  To  retaliate  upon  Argyle  and  his 
clan  the  miseries  which  he  had  occasioned  in 
Montrose  proceeded  to  ravage  the 
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country  posseted  by  the  Campbells,  begiuning 
with  Glenurehy,  on  which  Argyle  hastened  to  his 
cattle  at  Inverary,  and  gave  orders  for  the  assem- 
bling of  his  followers.  He  took  no  precautions, 
however,  to  guard  the  passes  leading  into  Argyle, 
although  so  important  did  he  consider  them  that 
he  had  frequently  declared  he  would  rather  forfeit 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  tbaii  that  an  enemy 
should  know  them.  While  reposing  in  fancied 
security,  some  shepherds  from  the  hills  brought 
him  the  alarming  intelligence  that  Montrose's 
forces  were  within  two  miles  of  his  castle.  He 
immediately  took  refuge  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
in  Ix>ch  Fyne,  in  which  he  sought  his  way  to  the 
Lowlands.  For  upwards  of  six  weeks,  the  dis- 
trict of  Argyle,  as  well  as  that  of  Lorn,  was  laid 
waste,  so  that,  before  the  end  of  January,  1645, 
a  single  male  inhabitant  was  not  to  be  seen 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Montrose  then 
proceeded  northwards,  with  the  view  of  seizing 
Inverness ;  but,  on  his  route,  learning  that  Argyle 
had  entered  I^ochaber  with  an  army  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Inverlochy, 
burning  and  laying  waste  the  country  wherever 
ne  appeared,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
.-cached  Glenncvis  before  Argyle  had  the  slight- 
est notice  of  his  approach.  Committing  his  army 
to  the  charge  of  his  cousin,  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck,  who  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  mili- 
tary commander,  Argyle  went  on  board  a  boat  on 
the  loch,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Wanchope  of 
Niddry,  Sir  James  Rollock  of  Duncrub,  Archibald 
Sydscrf,  one  of  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Mungo  Law,  a  minister  of  the  same  city.  His 
excuse  for  doing  so,  was  some  contusions  he  had 
received  by  a  fall  two  or  three  weeks  before.  At 
sunrise  on  Sunday,  2d  February  1645,  Montrose 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  advance,  when  Argylc's 
forces  were  totally  defeated,  no  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  his  family  and  name  being  killed,  and 
amongst  the  slain  was  Campbell  of  Auchinbrcck, 
their  commander.  After  this  action,  which  was 
called  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  Argyle  arrived  in 
Edinburgh,  "having,"  says  Guthrie,  "his  left 
arm  tied  up  in  a  scarf,  as  if  he  had  been  at  bones- 
breaking."  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kil- 
syth, 15th  August  1645,  as  the  head  of  a  commit- 
tee of  noblemen  appointed  by  the  estates  to  attend 


General  Baillie,  the  general  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  sustained  a  signal  defeat  from  Montrose.  By 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  Castk 
Campbell,  and  the  properties  of  his  vassals,  by 
the  Macleans,  who  had  joined  Montrose's  army, 
he  had  previously  caused  the  house  of  Menstrie. 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  the  king's  seen?- 
tary,  and  that  of  Airthrie,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Graham  of  Braco,  to  be  burnt.  Just  before  the 
battle  he  had,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  taken 
his  ronte  over  the  hills  from  Stirling,  and  crossing 
the  Carron,  at  a  ford  still  bearing  his  name,  joined 
the  main  body  under  Baillie.  The  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth,  the  most  disastrous  defeat  which  the 
Covenanters  ever  sustained,  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  interference  of  Argyle  and  the  "  field 
committee,"  with  that  general's  dispositions  and 
arrangements.  All  Baillie's  officers  fled  in  various 
directions ;  while  Argyle  hastened  to  the  south 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  According  to  Bishop 
Gnthry,  he  "never  looked  over  his  shoulder  until, 
after  twenty  miles  riding,  he  reached  the  South 
Queensferry,  where  he  possessed  himself  of  a  boat 
agaiu."  [Memoirs,  page  154.]  Wishart  sarcas- 
tically observes  that  this  was  the  third  time  that 
Argyle  nad  "  saved  himself  by  means  of  a  boat, 
and,  even  then,  he  did  not  reckon  himself  secure 
till  they  had  weighed  anchor  and  carried  the  vessel 
ont  to  sea."'  [Memoirs,  page  171.]  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  in  Ireland,  until  Montrose's 
subsequent  defeat  at  Philiphangh.  Among  the 
prisoners  executed  by  the  Covenanters  after  that 
event  was  Sir  William  Rollock,  one  of  Montrose's 
principal  officers,  the  chief  cause  of  whose  condem- 
nation, Wishart  says,  (Memoirs,  page  223.)  was 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  assassinate  Montrose, 
at  the  instigation  of  Argyle;  a  crime  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  and  all 
the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
rival  chiefs,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  Argyle  to 
have  been  guilty  of. 

In  July  1646,  when  the  king  had  surrendered 
to  the  Scottish  army,  the  marquis  went  to  New- 
castle to  pay  him  his  respects.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  at  London  in  the  conference  with 
the  parliament  of  England  on  the  Articles  pre- 
sented by  them  to  his  majesty.  He  was,  besides, 
charged  with  a  secret  commission  from  the  king, 
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to  consult  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  I 
tnarqais  of  Hertford,  as  to  the  expediency  of  get- 
ting the  Scottish  parliament  and  army  to  declare 
for  him  ;  but  was  told  that  if  the  Scots  should  de 
clare  for  the  king,  it  might  prove  his  majesty's 
ruin,  by  turning  the  affair  into  a  national  dispute, 
in  which  all  parties  in  England  would  unite,  to 
prevent  the  kingdom  from  being  conquered.  Ar- 
gyle  returned  to  Scotland  to  attend  parliament, 
which  met  3<1  November,  1646,  and  on  the  7th  of 
that  month,  the  convention  of  estates  passed  an 
"  act  of  approbation  to  the  marquis  of  Argylc  and 
remanent  commissioners  at  London."  In  the 
same  parliament  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to 
him  for  his  various  services,  all  his  estates  having 
been  plundered  by  the  Irish  and  other  followers 
of  Montrose.  In  1647,  also,  the  parliament  voted 
him  an  additional  sum  for  his  family's  subsistence, 
and  for  paying  annual  rents  to  some  necessitous 
creditors  on  his  estate,  and  a  collection  was  or- 
dered throughout  all  the  churches  in  Scotland,  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Argyle  plundered  by 
Montrose. 

The  marquis  of  Iluntly,  who  had  appeared  in 
arms  for  the  king,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  in 
December  1647,  by  Lieutenant- colonel  Menzies,  in 
Strathdon,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  bestowed  on  his 
captor,  who,  for  payment  of  this  sum,  obtained  an 
order,  6th  January  16-18,  from  the  committee  of 
estates.  It  has  been  made  the  gronnd  of  a  charge, 
by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  family  of  Gor- 
don, against  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  that  they  were 
the  first  signers  of  this  order;  but  they  merely 
signed  the  document  in  the  order  of  precedence  of 
rank  before  the  rest  of  the  committee.  It  is 
related  by  Spalding  that,  taking  advantage  of 
Huntly's  situation,  Argyle  bought  up  all  the  com- 
prising on  Huntly's  lands,  and  that  he  caused 
summon  at  the  market  cross  of  Aberdeen,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  all  Huntly's  wadsetters  and 
creditors,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
March  following,  to  produce  their  securities  before 
the  lords  of  session,  otherwise  they  would  be  de- 
clared null  and  void.  Some  of  Huntly's  creditors 
sold  their  claims  to  him,  and  having  thus  bought 
j  up  all  the  rights  he  could  obtain  upon  Huntly's 
estate,  he  granted  bonds  for  the  amount,  which, 


according  to  Spalding,  he  never  paid.  In  this 
way  did  Argyle  possess  himself  of  Huntly's  estates, 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  namely,  from  1648  till  the  restoration  in 
1660.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that, in 
thus  acting  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew, 
Lord  Gordon,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, Huntly's  estates  being  forfeited  by  the  par- 
liament. 

In  1648,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  formed  an 
association  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  king, 
which  went  under  the  name  of  "  the  Engage- 
ment," Argyle  and  his  party  opposed  it.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  army  led  by  Hamilton  into  Eng- 
land, a  new  commotion  was  raised  in  Scotland  by 
those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  "  Engagement." 
The  principal  authors  were  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Egliutou  and  the  carl  of 
Loudon,  chancellor.  To  oppose  them  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  raised  an  army  and  conferred 
the  command  on  the  earl  of  Lanark,  who  was 
soon  joined  by  Sir  George  Monro,  with  a  small 
l)ody  of  troops  which  he  had  conducted  home 
from  England.  Argyle,  having  collected  a  small 
body  of  Highlanders  in  his  own  country,  marched 
eastward  to  form  a  junction  with  Loudon  and 
Eglinton.  Halting  at  Stirling,  after  assigning  to 
his  troops  their  different  posts,  he  went  to  dine 
with  the  earl  of  Marat  his  residence  in  that  town. 
But  while  the  dinner  was  serving  up,  the  advanced 
guard  of  Lanark's  forces,  under  Sir  George  Mon- 
ro, entered  the  town,  on  which,  mounting  his 
horse,  he  gallopped  across  Stirling  bridge,  and 
never  looked  behind  him  till  he  reached  the  North 
Queensferry,  where  he  instantly  crossed  the  Frith 
in  a  small  boat.  He  then  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  with  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
earls  of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton,  as  committee  of 
estates,  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  January.  In  the  meantime,  Cromw  ell  had 
laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  was  waited  upon  at 
Mordington,  by  Argyle,  Lord  Elcho,  and  Sir 
Charles  Erskine,  and  after  the  surrender  of  that 
town  they  conducted  him  and  General  Lambert 
to  Edinburgh.  Cromwell  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  house  of  Lady  Home  in  the  Canongate,  where 
he  received  frequent  visits  from  Argyle,  Loudon, 
the  earl  of  Lothian,  and  others,  both  peers  and 
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ministers.  It  is  said  that  during  these  conferen- 
ces, Cromwell  communicated  to  L'-  visitors  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  obtained 
their  consent.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  that 
Argylc  made  his  celebrated  declaration  on  the 
scaffold. 

Although  Argylc  and  his  friends  had  now  the 
principal  power  in  Scotland,  he  exerted  himself  in 
vain  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  eminent  roy- 
alist, the  marquis  of  Huntly,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  when  it  was  earned  against  him,  16th  March 
1619,  he  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  parliament. 
But  when  his  great  rival,  Montrose,  was  con- 
ducted with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  in  May 
1650,  up  the  Canongate  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, Argyle,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends,  appeared  publicly  on  a  balcony  in  front  of 
the  earl  of  Moray's  house  in  the  Canongate,  to 
gaze  at  him.  He  refused,  however,  to  assist  at 
or  concur  in  the  barbarous  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  declaring  that  he  was  too  much  a 
party  to  be  a  judge.  He  was  not  present  at  Mon- 
trose's execution,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  tears 
on  hearing  of  the  particulars  of  his  death. 

Argylo  had  the  principal  hand  in  bringing  over 
Charles  the  Second  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived 
in  June  1650.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Dart- 
month,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Burnet,  quoted  in 
Hose's  Observations  on  Fox  (p.  176),  that  on  his 
arrival,  Argylc  informed  his  majesty  that  he  could 
not  serve  him  as  he  desired,  nnless  ho  gave  some 
undeniable  proof  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  support 
the  presbytcrian  party,  which  he  thought  wonld 
be  best  done  by  marrying  into  some  family  of 
quality  and  influence  attached  to  that  interest, 
and  thought  his  own  daughter  would  be  the  pro- 
perest  match  for  him.  What  truth  there  may  be 
in  this,  it  Is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  presbyterian  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Argyle,  was  then  the  strongest,  and  it  is 
likely  that  with  a  sincere  desire  to  servo  his  ma- 
jesty, the  ambition  of  that  nobleman  might  have 
led  him  to  entertain  such  a  design,  with  a  view  of 
advancing  both  his  majesty's  interests  and  his 
own,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  presbyterian  reli- 
gion, while  the  report  that  the  king  was  to  many 
his  daughter  was  prevalent  at  the  time. 

After  the  fatal  defeat  of  the  Scots  army  at  Dun- 
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bar,  3d  September,  1650,  Argyle  continued  to 
exert  himself  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  king,  who  was 
so  sensible  of  his  zeal,  and  diligence  in  his  ser- 
vice, that  he  drew  up  a  paper  which  he  presented 
to  him  with  his  sign  manual,  promising,  on  "  tho 
word  of  a  king,"  to  create  him  duke  of  Argyle, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  bedchamber,  when  he  (Argylc)  should  think 
fit;  and  whenever  it  should  please  God  to  restore 
him  to  his  just  rights  in  England,  to  see  him  paid 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  due  to 
him.  On  tho  king's  coronation  at  Scone,  1st 
January  1651,  Argylc  placed  the  crown  on  his 
Majesty's  head,  and  was  the  first  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him.  When  Charles,  iu  June  of  that 
year,  resolved  to  march  into  England,  Argyle  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but,  neverthe- 
less he  would  have  accompauied  his  majesty,  had 
not  his  countess  been  then  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  he  took  leave  of  the  king  at  Stirling.  After 
Charles's  defeat  at  Worcester,  Argylc  retired  to 
Inverary,  where  he  continued  for  a  year  to  act  on 
the  defensive;  but,  falling  sick,  he  was  surprised 
by  General  Dean,  who  conducted  him  a  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh.  Having  received  orders  from 
General  Monk  to  attend  a  privy  council,  he  was 
thus  entrapped  to  be  prcscut  at  the  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  Oliver  Cromwell  lord  protector.  A 
paper  was  tendered  to  him  to  sign,  containing  his 
submission  to  the  government  as  settled,  which  he 
refused,  but  afterwards,  when  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  struggle,  he  did  sign  a  promise  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  protectorate;  and  under 
Richard  Cromwell  he  sat  in  the  parliament  for 
the  comity  of  Aberdeen. 

At  the  restoration  he  went  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate the  king,  arriving  there  8th  July  16C0; 
but,  without  being  allowed  to  see  his  majesty,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after  lyiug  there 
for  five  months,  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to 
be  tried  for  his  compliance  with  the  usurpation. 
On  the  voyage  down  he  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck by  a  storm.  When  he  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh he  was  confined  in  the  castle.  At  his  trial, 
his  inveterate  enemy,  the  carl  of  Middleton,  pre- 
sided ns  lord  high  commissioner;  and,  after  the 
evidence  had  dcau  closed  on  both  sides,  an  express 
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arrived  from  Monk  with  some  private  letters  from 
Argyle  to  him  and  others,  proving  his  full  com- 
pliance with  the  usurpation.  Being  condemned 
for  high  treason,  he  was  beheaded  with  the  Maiden 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  May  27,  16C1.  On 
sentence  being  pronounced,  the  marquis,  lifting  np 
his  eyes,  said,  44 1  had  the  honour  to  set  the  crown 
upon  tlio  king's  head,  and  now  he  hastens  me  to 
a  better  crown  than  his  own."  He  prepared  for 
death  with  a  fortitude  not  expected  from  the  natu- 
ral timidity  of  his  character;  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  king,  vindicating  his  memory,  and  im- 
ploring protection  for  his  poor  wife  and  family; 
and  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  dined  at  noon 
with  his  friends,  with  great  cheerfulness,  and 
was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  nobility  to 
the  scaffold,  where  he  behaved  with  singular  con- 
stancy and  courage.  His  last  words  were,  "  I 
desire  all  that  hear  me  to  take  notice  and  remem- 
ber, that  now,  when  I  am  entering  on  eternity, 
and  am  to  appear  before  my  Judge,  and  as  I  de- 
sire salvation,  I  am  free  from  any  accession  by 
knowledge,  contriving,  connscl,  or  any  other  way, 
to  his  late  majesty's  death."  His  head  was  ex- 
posed on  the  west  end  of  the  tolbooth,  on  the 
same  spike  from  which  that  of  Montrose  had  re- 
cently been  removed ;  while  his  body  was  carried 


to  St.  Magdalene's  chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  and 
lay  there  for  some  days,  until  it  was  removed  by 
his  friends  to  the  family  burial-place  at  Kilmnn. 
The  head  remained  on  the  top  of  the  tolbooth  till 
8th  June  16G4,  when  a  warrant  was  obtained  from 
Charles  the  Second  for  taking  it  down,  and  bury- 
ing it  with  his  body. 

Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of 
England,  observes  that  44  the  marquis  of  Argyle 
was  in  the  cabinet  what  his  enemy  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  was  in  the  field,  the  first  character  of 
his  age  and  conntry  for  political  courage  and  con- 
duct."— The  woodcut  on  the  preceding  column  is 
from  an  engraving  after  the  original  at  Inverary. 

The  marquis  of  Argyle  is  inserted  in  Walpole's 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  having 


published  his  4  Instructions  to  his  Son,' 
Edinburgh,  16C1,  written  during  his  confinement; 
on  which  Walpole  remarks,  it  is  observable  thnt 
he  quarrelle/1  with  both  his  father  and  his  son; 
and  4  Defences  against  the  grand  indictment  of 
high  treason,'  1661.  Park,  in  his  edition  of  Wal 
pole,  (vol.  v.  p.  115,  edition  1806,)  says,  in  1642 
was  printed  14  the  marqnis  of  Argyll's  speech  on 
peace,  to  be  sent  to  his  Majestie."  By  his  wife, 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  second  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, second  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  with  three 
daughters,  two  sons;  namely,  Archibald,  ninth  carl 
of  Argyle,  and  Lord  Niel  Campbell  of  Ardmaddie, 
who  was  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  died 
in  1693.  Lord  Niel  was  twice  married ;  and  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell,  his  second  son  by  his  first 
wife,  Lady  Vere  Ker,  third  daughter  of  the  third 
earl  of  Lothian,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  [See 
a  subsequent  notice  (Campbell,  Archibald,) 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.]  His  second  wife  was  Susan, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Menzies  of 
Weem,  baronet,  sister  of  Captain  James  Men- 
zies, who  had  married  his  lordship's  daughter, 
Anna.  Lord  Niel's  widow  afterwards  married 
Colonel  Alexander  Campbell  of  Finnab,  and  had 
two  sons,  Niel  Campbell,  advocate,  and  Alexan- 
der. Her  only  surviving  child,  Jean,  married 
Campbell  of  Invcrawc.  Ix>rd  Niel  Campbell's 
descendants  have  long  been  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  Menzies  of  Castlcmenzies,  baronet,  and  the 
Fergusons  of  Pitcullo  :n  Fife  descend  from  him  in 
the  female  line. 
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The  marquis"  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Anne,  died 
unmanned  His  second.  Lady  Jean,  became  the 
wife  of  the  first  imfrquis  of  Ixrthian :  and  Lady 
Man-,  the  third,  married  first  the  sixth  earl  of 
Caithness,  and  after  his  death  the  first  earl  of 
Breadalbane,  and  had  one  son  to  bin. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Argyle, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  by  his 
I  father  in  the  true  principles  of  loyalty  and  the 
protectant  religion,  and  had  from  hla  youth  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  steady  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  Alter  receiving  his  education  he 
went  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy  in  1047,  and 
remained  on  the  continent  till  the  end  of  1649. 
In  1650,  when  Charles  the  Second  was  invited  to 
Scotland,  the  commission  of  colonel  of  foot  guards 
waa  given  to  him  by  the  convention  of  estates, 
which  he  declined  to  accept  until  it  should  be  rat- 
ified by  the  king.  He  served  with  great  bravery 
against  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  After  the  king's  defeat  at 
Worcester,  he  kept  a  party  in  arms  in  the  High- 
lands, ready  to  act  on  any  favourable  opportunity. 
In  1654  he  joined  the  earl  of  Glencairn  with  near- 
ly a  thousand  men,  and  received  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-general  from  Charles  the  Second. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral amnesty  published  by  Cromwell  in  April  of 
that  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
was  so  reduced  that  he  retired  to  an  island  with 
only  four  or  five  persons  about  him.  It  was  not 
till  1655,  when  he  received  orders  from  General 
Middleton,  sanctioned  by  the  king's  authority, 
that  he  would  consent  to  submit  to  Cromwell. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  was  compelled  by 
General  Monk  to  find  security  for  his  peaceable 
behaviour,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  In  spring  1657  Monk  committed  him 
to  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration. 

In  March  1658,  while  confined  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  the  lieutenant  of  that  garrison,  an  English- 
man, was  one  day  amusing  himself  in  throwing  a 
hullet,  when  it  glanced  from  a  stone  with  so  much 
force  on  Lord  Lora's  head,  that  it  fractured  his 
skull.  He  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  trepanning,  and  recovered  with  difficulty.  [Hur- 
}>e?g  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  106.] 

On  the  restoration,  his  lordship  hastened  to 


Lmdon  to  congratulate  his  majesty,  being  charged 
w  ith  a  letter  from  his  father,  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle, to  the  king,  containing  assurances  of  his 
duty.  His  majesty  received  him  in  so  gracious  a 
manner  as  to  induce  the  marquis  himself  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  London,  when,  without  being 
admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  he  was  oommit- 

1 1 

ted  to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  sent  down  to 
be  tried  in  Scotland  for  treason.  Duriug  all  the 
time  of  his  trial,  Lord  Lorn  remained  at  court 
and  laboured  assiduously,  but  in  vain,  to  save  his 
father's  life.    A  letter  to  Lord  Dnffus,  written 

II 

after  the  marquis'  execution,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  convinced  the  earl  of  Clarendon  of 
the  injustice  done  to  his  father,  being  intercepted, 
was  carried  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  exhibit- 
ed it  to  the  parliament,  as  a  libel  on  their  pro- 
ceedings. That  body,  on  24th  June  1662,  trans- 
mitted a  representation  to  the  king  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  marquis  of  Argyle  had  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken  against  their  authority,  and  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  sent  down  to  Scotland 
to  stand  his  trial.  By  the  express  command  of 
the  king,  Lord  Lorn  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  appeared  in  his  place 
in  parliament,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his  own 
justification.  He  was,  nevertheless,  committed 
close  prisoner  to  the  castle,  and  a  process  raised 
against  him  for  the  crime  of  leasing-making,  or 
creating  dissension  between  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects, on  which  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head,  but  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution was  left  to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  positive  order  of  the  king  to  the 
carl  of  Middleton.  When  the  news  of  his  condem- 
nation reached  the  court  at  London  it  struck  all 
there  with  astonishment,  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
declared  that  if  the  king  suffered  such  a  precedent 
to  take  place,  he  would  get  out  of  hi?  dominions 
as  fast  as  his  gout  would  let  him.  Lord  Lorn 
suffered  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  only  released  on 
4th  June,  1663,  when  Middleton  had  lost  his 
power. 

Sensible  of  his  services  and  of  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  Charles,  the  same 
year,  restored  to  him  the  estates  and  title  of  earl 
of  Argyle,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father. 
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His  residence  while  in  Edinburgh,  during  his  at- 
tendance on  the  Scots  parliament,  was  in  the 
Mint  court,  High  street,  as  appears  from  a  curious 
case  reported  in  Fountaiuhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i. 
page  163. 

In  1681.  when  the  duke  of  York  went  to  Scot- 
laud,  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Edinbnrgh, 
which,  besides  granting  money  to  the  king,  and 
voting  the  indefeasible  right  of  succession,  passed 
an  act  for  establishing  a  test,  obliging  all  who 
possessed  olllees,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  attempt  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  church  and  state  as  then  settled. 
When  Argylc  took  the  test  as  a  privy  councillor, 
he  added,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  York,  an 
explanation  which  he  had  before  communicated  to 
that  prince,  and  which  he  believed  to  have  been 
approved  of  by  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  took  it 
as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself  mid  with  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  explanation  was  allowed, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  sit  that  day  in  council. 
To  his  great  surprise,  however,  he  was  a  few  days 
thereafter  committed  to  prison,  and  tried  for  high 
treason,  leasing-making,  and  perjury.  Of  five 
judges  three  did  not  scruple  to  find  him  guilty  of 
the  two  first  charges,  and  a  jury  of  fifteen  noble- 
men gave  a  verdict  against  him.  The  king's  per- 
mission, was  obtained  for  pronouncing  sentence, 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  delayed. 
Having  no  reason  to  expect  either  justice  or  mercy 
from  such  enemies,  the  earl  made  his  escape  from 
prison  in  the  train  of  his  step  daughter,  Lady 
Sophia  Lindsay,  disgnised  as  her  page.  He  made 
his  way  to  London,  and  though  the  place  of  his 
concealment  was  known  at  Court,  it  is  said  that 
the  king  would  not  consent  to  his  being  nrrestcd. 
In  the  meantime,  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
publicly  proclaimed  his  sentence  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  caused  his  coat  of  arms  to  be  re- 
versed and  torn. 

The  earl  soon  after  went  over  to  Holland,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  Charles'  reign. 
On  his  death  in  1685,  deeming  it  his  duty,  before 
the  coronation  of  James  the  Second,  to  do  his  best 
to  restore  the  constitution,  and  preserve  the  civil 
und  religious  liberties  of  his  native  country,  he 
concerted  measures  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  made  a 


descent  upon  Argylc ;  but,  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  support,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  being  carried  to  Edinburgh,  was  beheaded 
upon  his  former  unjust  sentence,  June  30,  1685. 
Previous  to  his  execution  he  was  brought  directly 
from  the  castle  to  the  Laigh  council  room  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  thence  his  farewell  letter  to  his  wife 
is  dated.  Fountainhall  tells  us,  "  Argile  came  in 
conch  to  the  Tonne  Counscll,  and  from  that  on 
foot  to  the  scaffold,  with  his  hat  on,  betw  ixt  Mr. 
Annand,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  on  his  right  hand— 
to  whom  he  gave  his  paper  on  the  scaffold— and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Charteris,  late  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  somewhat 
appalcd  at  the  sight  of  the  Maiden — preseut  death 
will  danton  the  most  resolute  courage— therefor 
he  caused  bind  the  napkin  upon  his  face  ere  he 
approached,  and  then  was  led  to  it."  Under  Ids 
misfortunes  he  evinced  great  firmness  and  self- 
possession.  He  ate  his  dinner  cheerfully  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  and,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, slept  after  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
very  soundly.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  made 
a  short,  grave,  and  religious  speech ;  and  such 
was  the  calmness  of  his  spirit  that  he  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  little  ruler,  and  measured  the  block. 
Perceiving  that  it  did  not  lie  even,  he  pointed  out 
the  defect  to  a  carpenter,  and  had  it  rectified. 
After  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  forgave  all  his 
enemies,  he  submitted  to  death  with  cxtraordinnr* 
resolution  and  composnre.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  under  a 
monument,  with  a  poetical  inscription  composed 
by  himself  in  prison  the  day  before  his  execution  ; 
on  account  of  which  he  has  l>cen  admitted  into 
Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  v.  edi- 
tion 1806.  He  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Lady 
Mary  Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  fifth  earl 
of  Moray;  and,  secondly,  to  Lady  Anne  Mac- 
kenzie, second  daughter  of  Colin,  first  earl  of  Sea- 
forth  (dowager  of  Alexander,  first  carl  of  Bal- 
carres).  By  the  latter  he  had  no  issue;  but  by 
the  former  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  tenth  earl,  and  first 
duko  of  Argylc,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  ac- 
tive promoter  of  the  Revolution,  and  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Orango  to  England.  In  1680  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Convention  as  earl  of  Ar- 
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gyle,  though  his  father's  attainder  was  not  re- 
versed. He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  deputed 
from  the  Scots  parliament  to  ofTer  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  tender 
him  the  coronation  oath.  For  this  and  other 
eminent  services  the  family  estates  which  had  been 
forfeited  were  restored  to  him  ;  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  iu  1G90  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  In  1694  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  ses- 
sion, and,  in  1G96,  colonel  of  the  Scots  horse 
guards.  He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  his 
own  clan,  which  greatly  distinguished  itself  iu 
Flanders.  On  the  23d  June  1701  he  was  creat- 
ed, by  letters  patent,  duke  of  Argyle,  marquis  of 
Lorn  and  Kintyre,  earl  of  Campbell  und  Cowal, 
viscount  of  Lochow  and  Glcnila,  baron  Inverary, 
Mull,  Morvem,  and  Tiry.  He  died  28th  September 
1708.  Though  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ability,  he 
was  too  dissipated  to  be  a  great  statesman.  The 
scandal  of  the  time  alleged  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  a  wound  received  in  a  brothel.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Tal- 
mash,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  elder  being 
John,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 
wich. 

Lord  Teigumouth,  in  his  'Sketches  of  the  Coasts 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,'  [vol.  ii.  pp.  380—382,] 
gives  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of  the 
second  duchess  of  Argyle:  "The  trees  which  adorn 
the  shore  of  the  bay  were  planted  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  by  a  duchess  of  Argyle,  who  was 
extremely  partial  to  Kintyre,  fixed  her  residence 
chiefly  at  Campbellton,  and  inhabited  a  house  on 
a  site  now  occupied  by  a  small  farm-house,  to 
which,  however,  it  was  much  inferior.  This  lady 
was  the  mother  of  the  great  duke  John  ;  and  she 
is  said  to  have  adopted  the  following  singular  me- 
thod of  acquiring,  for  the  duke,  possession  of  the 
estates  of  the  different  proprietors,  Campbells,  to 
whom  Argyle,  after  his  conquest  of  Kintyre,  had 
granted  them.  On  pretence  of  revising,  as  the  tra- 
dition goes,  she  got  into  her  hands  and  destroyed 
the  charters  of  these  unsuspecting  people.  Thus 
the  Argyle  family  revoked  their  original  grants. 
Campbell  of  Kildalloig,  ancestor  of  the  present 
proprietor  of  this  estate,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  bay,  owed  the  preservation  of  it  to 


the  shrewdness  of  a  servant,  who  suspecting  the 
intentions  of  the  duchess,  ran  off",  carrying  away 
his  master's  charter,  and  restored  it  not  to  him, 
till  the  fraud  became  apparent.  The  family  ol 
this  man  were,  till  within  few  years,  employed,  in 
grateful  recollection  of  his  services,  by  the  family 
at  Kildalloig.  The  duchess  is  said  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  herself,  in  her  retreat,  several  young 
ladies  of  rank,  whom  she  watched  with  Argus- 
eyed  yigilauce,  lest  they  should  stoop  to  alliance 
with  the  lairds  of  Kintyre.  Impatient  of  restraint, 
they  eluded  her  observation,  and  are  said  to  have 
preferred  humble  freedom  to  splendid  chains." 

CAMPBELL,  John,  second  duke  of  Argyle, 
and  also  duke  of  Greenwich,  a  steady  patriot  and 
celebrated  general,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  October  10,  1678.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  his  grandfather  suffered  at  Edin- 
burgh, iu  June  1685,  he  fell  from  a  window  on 
the  upper  floor  of  Lethington,  near  Haddington, 
then  the  seat  of  his  grandmother,  the  duchess  of 
Lauderdale,  without  receiving  any  injury.  His 
father,  anxious  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment, introduced  him  to  King  William,  who,  in 
1G94,  when  not  full  seventeen  years  of  age,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  regiment.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1703,  he  became  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
was  soon  after  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  made 
captain  of  the  Scots  horse  guards,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  session. 

In  1704,  on  the  rev  ival  of  the  order  of  the  This- 
tle, he  was  installed  one  of  the  knights  of  that 
order.  He  was  soon  after  sent  down  as  high  com- 
missioner to  the  Scots  parliament,  where,  being  of 
great  service  iu  promoting  the  projected  Union, 
for  which  he  became  very  unpopular  in  Scotland, 
he  was,  on  his  return  to  London,  created  a  pcerot 
England  by  the  titles  of  baron  of  Chatham,  and 
earl  of  Greenwich. 

In  1706  his  Grace  made  a  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Knmillies,  in 
which  he  acted  as  a  brigadier-general ;  and  also 
at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  and  in  the  attack  of  Mec- 
nen,  of  which  he  took  possession  on  the  25th  of 
August.  After  that  event  he  returned  to  Scot- 
laud,  iu  order  to  be  present  in  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, when  the  treaty  of  Union  was  agitated.  In 
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1706  he  commanded  twenty  battalions  at  the  bat-  I 
tie  of  Oudenarde.  lie  likewise  assisted  at  the  I 
siege  of  Lisle,  and  commanded  as  major-general 
at  the  siege  of  Ghent,  taking  possession  or  the 
town  and  citadel,  January  3,  1709.  Ho  was  af- 
terwards raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  commanded  in  chief  at  the  attack  of  Toumay. 
He  had  also  a  considerable  share,  September  11, 
1709,  in  the  victory  at  Malplaquet.  On  December 
20,  1710.  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

In  January  1711  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  am- 
bassador, aud  at  the  same  time  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in  that  king- 
dom. On  the  pence  of  Utrecht  he  returned  home. 
Having  changed  his  views  regarding  the  Union, 
in  June  1713  he  supported  an  unsuccessful  motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  repeal,  occasioned  by 
a  malt  bill  being  brought  into  the  House  for 
Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  the  Union  had  dis- 
appointed his  expectations.  In  the  spring  of 
1714  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  offices  he  held 
under  the  crown.  On  the  accession  of  George  the 
First  he  was  made  groom  of  the  stole,  and  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  members  of  the  regency  nomi- 
nated by  his  majesty.  On  the  king's  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  king's  forces  in  Scotland. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715, 
his  grace,  as  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  de- 
feated the  earl  of  Mar's  army  at  Shcriffmuir,  and 
forced  the  Pretender  to  retire  from  the  kingdom. 
In  March  1716,  after  putting  the  army  into  win- 
ter quarters,  he  returned  to  London,  but  was  in  a 
few  months,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  divested  of  all 
his  employments.  In  the  beginning  of  1718  he 
was  again  restored  to  favour,  created  duke  of 
Greenwich,  and  made  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold j  on  resigning  which,  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter-general of  the  ordnance.  In  1722  the  duke  of 
Argyle  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  very  interesting  debate  on  the  bill  for 
banishing  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  grace's  persuasive  elo- 
quence that  this  bill  passed.  In  172G  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  regiment  of 
horse.  Such  was  his  zeal  for  his  native  country 
that  he  warmly  opposed  the  extension  of  the  malt- 
tax  to  Scotland.    In  Jan.  1735-36  he  was  created 


field-marshal.  In  1787,  when  the  affair  of  Cap 
tain  Porteons  came  before  parliament,  his  grace 
exerted  himself  vigorously  and  eloquently  in  be- 
half of  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  a  bill  having  been 
brought  in  for  punishing  the  lord  provost  of  that 
city,  for  abolishing  the  city  guard,  and  for  de- 
priving the  corporation  of  several  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  and  when  the  queen  regent  threatened,  on 
that  occasion,  to  convert  Scotland  into  a  hunting 
park,  replied,  then  it  was  time  that  he  should  be 
down  to  gather  his  beagles.  In  1 739,  when  the  con- 
vention with  Spain  was  brought  before  the  house, 
he  spoke  with  warmth  against  it;  and,  in  the 
same  session,  his  grace  opposed  a  vote  of  credit, 
as  there  was  no  sum  limited  in  the  message  sent 
by  his  majesty. 

In  April  1740  he  delivered  a  speech  with  such 
warmth  against  the  administration  that  he  was 
again  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  To  these,  how- 
ever, on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc, 
he  was  soon  restored,  but  not  approving  of  the 
measures  of  the  new  ministry,  he  gave  up  all  his 
posts  for  the  last  time,  and  never  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  affairs  of  state.  This  amiable  and  most 
accomplished  nobleman  has  been  immortalized  by 
Pope  in  the  lines, 

»  Arprle.  the  Mate's  whole  thunder  b»m  to  wield 
And  .hake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field." 

Thomson,  in  his  poem  of  Autumn,  also  introduces 
an  encomium  on  his  grace,  and  he  is  mentioned 
by  Tickell,  Broome,  and  other  poets  of  his  time. 
He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Brown,  Esq.,  (and  niece  of  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1708,)  he  had  no  issue.  By  his  second  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Warbnrton  of  Wiu- 
nington  in  Cheshire,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
Queen  Anne,  ho  had  five  daughters.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Caroline,  was  created,  in  1767,  baroness 
Greenwich,  but  the  title  became  extinct  on  her 
death  in  1794.  To  his  fifth  daughter,  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  widow  of  Edward  Viscount  Coke,  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Oxford  dedicated 
his  celebrated  romance  of  the  '  Castle  of  Otranto.' 
As  the  duke  died  without  male  issue,  his  English 
titles  of  duke  aud  earl  of  Greenwich  and  baron  of 
Chatham  became  extinct,  while  his  Scotch  titles 
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and  patrimonial  estate  devolved  on  his  brother. 
He  died  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  October  4,  1743; 
and  a  beautiful  marble  monument,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  an 
engraving  of  John  dnke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich 
iu  Birch's  Lives,  from  a  portrait  by  Aikmau,  of 
which  the  following  b  a  woodcut 


CAMPBELL,  Akchiiiald,  third  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Ham.  Surrey,  in  June  1682,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  studied  the 
law  at  Utrecht,  but  entering  the  army,  he  served 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  colonel  of 
the  3Cth  foot,  aud  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle. 
He  soon  abandoned  a  military  life,  and  employed 
himself  in  acquiring  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  statesman.  In  1705  he  was  constituted 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  ;  in  1706  one  of  tlie 
commissioners  for  treating  of  the  Union  between 
Scotland  and  England ;  and  19th  October  of  the 
same  year,  for  his  services  in  that  matter,  was  cre- 
ated viscount  and  earl  of  Hay,  and  baron  Oransay, 
Dunoon,  and  Arrasc,  In  1708  he  was  made  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  after  the  Union, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers 
of  Scotland.    Iu  1710  he  was  appointed  justice- 


general  of  Scotland,  aud  the  following  year  was 
called  to  the  privy  council.  Upon  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  he  was  nominated  lord  regis- 
ter of  Scotland,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
iu  1715,  he  took  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  By  his  prudent  conduct  iu  the 
West  Highlands,  he  prevented  General  Gordon, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  country  aud  raising  levies.  He  after- 
wards joined  his  brother,  the  dnke  of  Argyle  and 
Greenwich,  at  Stirling,  aud  was  wouuded  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  In  1725  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  in  1734  of  the  great 
seal,  which  office  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Upon 
the  decease  of  his  brother,  iu  September  1743,  be 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 

Aa  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  be 
showed  himself  anxious  to  promote  the  interest  of 
that  as  well  as  of  the  other  universities  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  particularly  encouraged  the  school  of 
medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  confidant  of 
Walpole,  and  as  he  had  the  chief  management 
of  Scots  affairs,  he  was  very  attentive  iu  advanc- 
ing the  trade  and  manufactures  aud  internal  im- 
provement of  his  native  country.  He  excelled  in 
conversation,  and  besides  building  a  very  magni- 
ficent seat  at  Inverary,  he  collected  one  of  the 
most  valuable  private  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 
He  died  suddenly,  while  sitting  in  his  chair  at 
dinner,  April  15,  1761.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Whitfield,  paymaster  of  marines,  but  had 
no  issue  by  her  grace.  On  his  death  the  title 
of  earl  of  Hay  became  extiuct.  By  Mrs.  Anne 
Williams  or  Shircburn,  to  whom  he  left  his  whole 
real  and  personal  property  in  England,  he  had  a 
son,  William  Williams,  otherwise  Campbell,  who 
was  appointed  auditor  of  excise  in  Scotland  4th 
January  173'J,  and  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army.  To  the  son  of  the  latter,  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Coxe  expresses  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  Archibald,  duke  of 
Argyle,  among  which  he  found  several  original 
letters  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 


The  third  duke  of  Argjrk  wm  mooMdcd  hv  his 
John,  fourth  duke,  son  of  the  Hon.  John  C«:npbeli  of  Mamorr. 
wcond  Jt»l<  of  Archibald,  the  ninth  earl  of  Argyle,  (who  waa 
beheaded  in  1GH-).)  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  eight!] 
lord  Klphinstnne.  The  fourth  duke  iru  born  about  l'.H.J. 
Before  he  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  he  was  an 
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officer  in  the  army,  and  *aw  some  service  ia  Franc*  and  Hoi-  I 
land.  Daring  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
caiup  to  his  chief',  John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  171 1 .  a*  a  brigadier-general.  J 
He  had  the  rank  of  major-general  24*Ji  February  1714,  and 
served  a  campaign  in  Germany  in  that  capacity.  When  the 
rebellion  of  1745  broke  out,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  and  garrisons  in  tile  west  of  S.-ot)aud, 
and  arrived  at  Iuvcrary.  21st  December  of  that  year,  and, 
with  his  eldest  son,  joined  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Perth, 
on  the  9tb  of  the  following  February.  Ho  had  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  27th  April  1747,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1761,  governor  of  Limerick.  He  was  one  of  the  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber  both  to  George  the  Second  and  George  the 
Third,  and  on  succeeding  as  dnke,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  He  was  a 
privy  councillor,  a  knight  of  tbo  Thistle,  and  became  general 
22d  February  1765.  He  died  9th  November  1770,  in  the 
77tb  year  of  his  age.  He  married  in  1720  the  Hon.  Mary 
Bcllenden,  third  daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Ilellendcn,  and 
had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  Lady  Caroline,  married,  first, 
to  the  third  earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  secondly  to  Field-marshal 
Conway,  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford.  Their  only 
daughter,  Anne  Seymour,  born  8th  November  1748,  married, 
14th  June  1767,  the  Hon.  George  Darner,  (eldest  son  of 
Joseph.  l/>rd  Milton,  afterward*  earl  of  Dorchester.)  was  a 
celebrated  female  sculptor.  She  took  lessons  in  the  art  from 
Ceracci  and  Bacon,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Italy.  The 
colossal  statue  of  George  the  Third,  which  adorns  the  interior 
of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  was  executed  by  her,  and 
presented  to  her  uncle,  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  Lord  Clerk 
Hegister.  She  also  cut  the  figure  of  the  eagle  in  the  gallery 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  thus  inscribed,  -  Non  me  Praxiteles  fecit, 
scd  Anna  Darner,"  by  the  earl  of  Orford,  who  bequeathed 
that  beautiful  Gothic  villa  and  the  principal  part  of  his  for- 
I  tune  to  her.  Her  husband  died  without  issue  iu  1776,  and 
she  herself  ia  1808.  Her  uncle,  Lord  Frederick  abovetnen- 
tioned,  was  the  third  of  the  sons  of  the  4th  duke  of  Argyle. 
He  was  appointed  lord  clerk  register  in  November  1768,  and 
bid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  General  Register  House  at 
Kdinburgh  27th  June  1774.  In  January  171)2  he  obtained 
from  the  king  a  permanent  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a -year  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  and  for  defraying  the 
various  contingent  expenses  connected  with  it.  Observing 
the  perishing  condition  of  the  parliamentary  records  of  Scot- 
land, he  formed  the  design  of  getting  them  printed  for  the 
public  benefit,  as  the  journals  of  both  houses  and  the  parlia- 
mentary rolls  had  bex'ii  doue  in  England.  In  17113  he  ob- 
tained from  his  majesty  an  order  for  the  removal  to  the 
Genend  Register  House  at  Edinburgh  of  a  manuscript  which, 
besides  transcripts  of  many  deeds  relative  to  Scottish  affairs, 
contained  minutes  of  several  parliaments  of  Scotland,  ante- 
cedent to  the  earliest  parliaments  mentioned  in  the  statute 
book,  that  had  been  discovered  in  the  state  paper  office-  at 
London.  For  this  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  the.  court 
uf  session. 

John,  fifth  dnke  of  Argyle,  born  in  172.1,  eldest  son  of  the 
fourth  duke,  was  also  in  the  anny,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  March  1778,  and  of  field-marshal  in  1736.  He 
was  created  a  British  peer,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  as 
Baron  Sundridge  of  Coomb-bank  in  Kent,  19th  December 
1766.  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male,  and  failing  them  to 
his  brothers,  Frederick  and  William,  and  their  heirs  mule 
successively.  He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland,  to  which  society,  in  1806.  he  mad*  I 
a  munificent  gift  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  the  beginning  of  j 


a  fund  for  educating  young  men  of  the  West  Highlands  for 
the  navy  He  died  24th  May  1806.  in  the  HJtd  year  of  his 
age.  He  married  at  London,  3d  March  1759,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  James,  sixth  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  second  of  the 
three  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  daughters  of  John  Gunning, 
Esq.  of  Castle  Coote.  county  Roscommon,  Ireland.  Her 
grace  was  created  a  peeress  of  Great  Brit.nin,  as  Baroness 
Hamilton  of  Hameldon,  Leicestershire,  4th  May  1776.  ami 
died  Dec.  20,  1790.  By  her  the  duke  had  3 'sons  and  2 
dnilifhtara,  I,  George  John,  earl  of  Campbell  and  Cotral,  bom 
in  1763,  died  in  infancy;  2.  George  William,  marquis  of  Lorn, 
and  6th  dnke;  3.  John  Douglas  Edward  Henry,  7th  duke;  4. 
Lady  Augusta,  m.  to  General  Clavering;  5.  Lady  Charlotte 
Susan  Maria,  styled  the  "  Flower  of  the  House  of  Argyle," 
born  in  1775.  m.,  first,  in  1796.  Colonel  John  Campbell,  son 
of  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  by  whom  (he  died  in 
1809)  she  had  a  large  family;  and  2dly,  in  1818.  the  Rev. 
Edward  John  Bury,  rector  of  Titchfield,  Hampshire,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter.  He  dies!  in  1832.  I-ady  Charlotte.  Bury 
died  in  April  1861.    She  was  the  authoress  of  several  novels. 

George  William,  sixth  duke  of  Argyle,  born  22d  September 
1768,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  uterine  brother,  Douglas, 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1799,  to  his  mother's  baronage  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  Baron  Ham- 
ilton, 11th  February,  1800.  He  was  appointed  bis  majesty's 
vice-admiral  over  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
excepting  the  shires  of  Bute  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  9th  February  1807.  He  married,  29th  November, 
1810,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Jer- 
sey, whose  previous  marriage  with  the  marquis  of  Anglesea 
had  been  dissolved  in  Scotland,  at  her  ladyship'*  suit,  but 
hail  no  issue.    His  grace  died  22d  October  1839. 

His  brother,  John  Douglas  Edward  Henry,  (l«rd  John 
Campbell  of  Ardincaple,  M.P.)  succeeded  as  seventh  duke. 
He  was  born  21st  December  1777,  and  was  thrice  married; 
>  first,  in  August  1»02,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  Esq.  of  Fairfield,  who  died  in  1818  ;  second- 
ly, 17th  April,  182U,  to  Join,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Glassel,  Esq.  of  Long  Niddry ;  and  thirdly,  in  Jannary  1831. 
to  Anne  Colquhoun.  eldest  dr.  of  John  Cunningham,  Esq.  of 
Craigends.  By  his  2d  wife  be  had  2  sons  and  one  dr..  namely. 
John  Henry. b-irn  in  1821.  died  in  I8S7;  George  Douglas,  mar- 
quis of  Lorn,  who  succeeded  as  8th  duke;  and  Ijidy  Emma 
Augusta,  born  in  1825.    His  grace  died  26th  April  1847. 

George  Douglas  Campbell,  8th  dnke,  born  in  1823.  married 
in  1844,  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgin*  Sutherland-Leveson-Gower. 
(born  in  1824),  eldest  daughter  of  2d  duke  of  Sutherland; 
issue,  John  Douglas  Sutherland,  marquis  of  Iairn,  born  in 
1845,  4  othcT  sons  and  six  daughters.  Author  of  *  An  Essay 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since  the  Reforma- 
tion.' Chancellor  of  University  of  St.  Andrews,  185!  ;  l/>rd 
Privy  Seal,  1853-5.  Postmaster-general.  1855-8;  Knight  of 
the  Thistle.  1856;  again  l/>rd  Privy  Seal  in  1859. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  is  hereditary  master  of  the  qneen's 
household  in  Scotland,  keeper  of  the  castles  of  Dunoon,  Dun- 
■UflhagO,  and  Chrrick,  and  heritable  sheriff  of  Argyleshire. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
ami  a  religious  writer  of  some  note  In  his  day,  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Kiel  Campbell,  and  Lady  Vere 
Ker,  the  former  the  second  son  of  the  great  mar- 
qnis  of  Argyle,  and  the  latter  the  third  daughter  of 
the  third  earl  of  Lothian.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.    He  was  educated  for  the  episcopal- 
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ian  ministry,  and  after  being  long  in  priest'*  orders, 
he  was,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Sage,  consecrated 
a  bishop  at  Dundee,  in  the  year  1711,  by  Bishops 
Rose,  Douglas,  and  Falconar,  but  without  any 
particular  diocese.  On  the  10th  of  May  1721,  bo 
was  elected,  by  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen,  to  be  their 
ordinary,  but  never  visited  his  diocese,  residing 
chiefly  iu  London ;  and  finding  that  his  views  with 
regard  to  certain  usages  were  not  approved  by  the 
greater  number  of  bis  brethren,  he  resigned  his 
new  office  in  1721.  [Keith'*  Scottish  Bishopt,  App. 
page  530.]  Skinner  says  of  Bishop  Campbell, 
that  11  he  was  highly  commendable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  other  valuable  accomplishments,  which 
his  curious  writings,  though  out  of  the  common 
line  in  some  things,  abundantly  testify.  His 
affairs  led  him  to  reside  mostly  at  London,  where 
he  long  acted  as  a  Scottish  bishop,  and  in  that 
character  was  of  great  service  to  our  church  [the 
Scots  episcopal  communion]  ;  having  been  among 
the  first  projectors,  and,  by  his  activity  and  con- 
nexions, a  constant  promoter  of  that  charitable 
fund  which  was  a  great  support  to  the  poorer 
clergy  in  their  straitened  circumstances.  He  had 
got  into  his  hands  the  original  registers  of  the 
General  Assemblies  produced  by  [Johnston  of] 
Warriston  in  the  rebellious  Assembly  of  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1638,  [in  Mr.  Skinner's  view  that  fa- 
mous Assembly  was  1  rebellious,']  which  he  gen- 
erously communicated  to  such  of  his  brethren  as 
had  any  use  to  make  of  them ;  and  at  last,  in 
1737,  made  a  pift  of  them  to  Sion  college  for  pre- 
servation. In  his  latter  days,  he  carried  his  sin- 
gularities to  such  a  length  as  to  form  a  separate 
notijuring  commnnion  in  England,  distinct  from 
the  Sancroftian  line ;  and  even  ventured,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  brethren 
iu  Scotland,  upon  the  extraordinary  step  of  a  sin- 
gle consecration  by  himself,  without  any  assistant, 
for  keeping  up  the  separation  which,  through  Mr. 
Laurence,  Mr.  Deacon,  and  some  others,  subsists 
in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  England  to  this 
day."  [Skinncr't  Ecclesuutical  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
608.]  The  records  or  the  General  Assemblies 
above  referred  to,  were  borrowed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  librarian  of  Sion's  College 
holds  the  speaker.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton's  receipt 
for  them.  They  were  burnt  in  the  gieat  fire  which 


destroyed  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  1834. 
In  1717  Bishop  Campbell  became  acquainted  with 
Arsenius,  the  metropolitan  of  Tbebais,  who  waa 
then  in  London,  and  with  others  of  his  nonjuring 
brethren,  made  a  proposition  to  that  prelate,  to- 
wards a  union  with  the  Eastern  church,  which 
Arsenius,  on  his  going  to  Russia,  communicated 
to  the  emperor  Peter  the  Great.  His  majesty  not 
only  approved  of  the  design,  but  directed  one  of 
his  clergy,  of  the  order  of  Archimandrites,  or  chiefs 
of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom  the  bishops 
of  the  Greek  church  are  always  chosen,  to  assure 
Bishop  Campbell  and  his  associates  of  his  readi- 
ness to  promote  so  good  a  work  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  returned 
to  the  emperor,  but  as  there  were  five  (loiuts,  as- 
similating to  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  iu  which  Campbell  and  his  coad- 
jutors could  not  agree  with  the  Eastern  church 
the  union  never  took  effect.  Bishop  Campbell 
died  in  1744. 

His  works  are : — 

Queries  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  Ixrad  1705. 
8vo. 

A  Query  Viraed  into  an  Argument  in  favoarof  Episcopacy 
1703,  8vo. 

Life  of  th»  Reverend  Mr.  John  Sage.    Lond.  1714,  flvo 
The  Doctrines  nf  a  Middle  State,  between  Death  and  the 

Resurrection.    London.  1731.  foL    A  very  scarce  and  curi- 

ous  work. 

Remarks  on  some  Pooks  published  by  him,  with  his  Ex- 
plications.   Edin.  1735,  Kvo. 

Further  Explications  with  respect  to  some  Articles  of  th* 
former  Charge;  wherein  the  R  Committee,  for  Purity  of 
Doctrine,  Lave  declared  themselves  not  satisfied.  Edin 
1736.  8vo. 

Remarks  go  the  Report  o  Jan  Committee  for  Purity  of 
Doctrine.    Edin.  173*>,  Svo. 

The  Necessity  of  Revelation ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Ex- 
tent of  Human  Powers  with  respect  to  matters  of  Religion, 
especially  the  Being  of  Cod,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Lond.  173D,  thro. 


Donald  Campbell,  abbot  of  Cupar,  elected  bishop  of  Bre- 
cliin  in  1668,  and  lord  privy  seal  to  Quern  .Mary,  was  a  son 
of  the  family  of  Argyle.  He  never  assumed  the  title  of  bish- 
op, the  election  not  being  appruved  of  by  the  IV;*. 

The  first  protectant  bishop  of  Brechin  was  Alexander 
Campbell,  a  son  of  Campbell  of  Anikiuglsss.  In  IMS, 
while  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  got  a  grant  of  the  bishopric,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  he  afterwards 
alienated  most  part  of  the  lands  and  tithes  ot  thst  see  to  bis 
chief  and  patron,  retaining,  says  Keith,  for  his  successors 
scarce  so  much  as  would  be  a  moderate  competency  for  a 
minister  in  Brechin.  It  may  be  some  set  off  against  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  worthy  bishop,  that  this  alienation  was  not  a 
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hat  done  with  th«  consent  of  the  bead* 
of  the  state,  and  cm. tinned  by  parliament.  On  7th  M»y 
1507  the  bishop  got  a  license  from  Quern  Marv  to  depart 
and  continue  forth  from  the  realm  for  the  apace  of  seven 
Ti-aiv,  but  it  would  appear  that  be  did  not  leave  Scotland  for 
autre  than  two  year*  thereafter.  In  the  books  of  Assump- 
tions there  is  particular  instruction  that  this  bishop  waa 
abroad  at  Geneva,  » at  the  schools,"  on  the  28tb 
1573-4.  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  sometin 
ciaed  the  office  of  particular  pastor  at  Brechin,  though  he 
still  retained  the  designation  of  bishop.  He  died  in  the  year 
1606. 


The  Campbells  of  Lochnell,  Argyleshire,  are 
from  Hon.  John  Campbell,  second  son  of  Colin,  third  earl  of 
Argyle,  and  in  default  of  male  descendants  of  John,  fourth 
duke  of  Argyle,  are  heirs  to  the  titles  and  estates.  Archi- 
bald Campbell  of  Lociinell,  born  in  1777,  is  the  eleventh 
laird  of  Lochnell  in  direct  descent. 


Four  families  of  the  name  of  Campbell  enjoy  the  dig- 
nity and  title  of  a  baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
namely,  Campbell  of  Abernchitl  and  Kilhryde,  created  in 
1627,  Campbell  of  Ardnamurchan ;  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck;  these  two  baronetcies  being  created  in  1628;  and 
Campbell  of  Marchmont,  in  1665.  Six  are  baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  Campbell  of  Succoth  (1808). 
Fitzgerald  Campbell  (1815),  Cockburn-Campbell  of  Gartsford, 
Ross-shire  (1821),  Campbell  of  Barcaldine  and  Glennre 
(1831),  Campbell  of  Burmah  (1831),  (see  Sui-i-lkmkxt),  and 
Campbell  of  Duirstaflhsge  (1836). 

The  founder  of  the  Aberuchill  fami!y  was  Colin  Campbell, 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  lowers,  and  uncle  of  the 
first  earl  of  Liudoun.  who  got  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  in 
1596,  of  the  lands  of  Aberuchill,  Perthshire.  His  son,  Sir 
.lames  Campbell  of  Aberuchill,  a  devoted  royalist,  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  of  Nova  Sootia  by  Charles  L  13th  Dec.  1627. 
His  representative.  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Aberuchill.  was 
oorn  in  1818. 


The  first  baronet  of  the  Ardnamurchan  family  was  Sir 
Donald  Campbell,  natural  son  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Od- 
der, who  was  killed  in  1592,  by  an  assassin  employed  by 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass.  and  others  of  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell. [See  ante,  page  374,  art.  Bhkadaijianr.J  He  was 
originally  educated  f»r  the  church,  and  became  dean  of  Lia- 
more;  but  he  was  of  too  restless  a  disposition  to  confine 
himself  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  His  talents  and  ac- 
tivity recommended  him  to  Argyle,  by  whom  he  was,  in 
1612,  commissioned  to  reduce  the  district  of  Ardnamurchan 
to  obedience.  He  afterwards  received  from  the  earl  a  lease 
of  Ardnamurchan,  and  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the 
natives  by  his  severities.  In  May  1618.  John  Macdonald, 
captain  of  the  Clanranald,  united  with  the  clan  Ian,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  their  chief,  and  expelled  Campbell  and 
his  adherents  from  Ardnamurchan.  He  was,  however,  after- 
wards repossessed  in  the  disputed  lands,  and  in  1625  he  be- 
came heritable  proprietor  under  Lord  I/orn  of  the  district  of 
Ardnamurchan  and  Sunsrt,  for  which  he  paid  an  annual  feu 
dntv  of  two  thousand  merks.  He  was  created  a  baronet  on 
14th  June  1628,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male  whatso- 
ever, which,  in  1634,  was  changed  to  remainder  to  his  ne- 
phew and  his  heirs  male.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ml  nephew, 
George  Campbell,  who  inherited  the  estate  of  Airds  in  Ar- 
gyleehire,  bnt  not  that  of  Ardnamurchan,  which,  o»ing  to 


Sir  Donald's  having  no  male  issue,  reverted  to  the  family  of 
Argyle.  Neither  this  gentleman,  however,  nor  any  of  his 
three  successors,  assumed  the  title.  It  was  taken  up  by 
the  sixth  baronet.  Sir  John  Campbell,  born  15th  March, 
1767,  only  son  of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Airds,  on  being 
served  heir  male  to  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  the  first  baronet. 
The  seventh  baronet.  Sir  John  Campbell,  bom  in  1807,  ad- 
mitted advocate  in  1831.  succeeded  his  father  in  1834.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  St  Vincents,  and  died  there  in 
1858.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  William  Campbell,  born  in 
1836,  succeeded  as  eighth  baronet.  He  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  artillery  in  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea  in  1854-5, 
in  the  trenches  with  the  siege  train  before  Sebastopol. 

The  first  baronet  of  the  Auchinbreck  family  was  Sir  Dugnld 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  knight,  the  baronetcy  being  con- 
ferred on  him  21st  March  1628,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs 
mala  whatsoever.  Sir  Lnuis  Henry  Duguld  Campbell,  the 
eighth  baronet,  born  March  2d,  1844, 
9th  December  1853. 


The  first  of  the  Campbells  of  Marchmont,  Berwickshire, 
was  Sir  William  Purvea,  knight,  grandson  of  William  Purvea 
of  Abbey  Hill,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  staunch  loyalist,  who  was 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  solicitor-general  for  Scot- 
land, and  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  6th  July  1665. 
He  died  in  1685,  and  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Purvea, 
was  nominated  by  patent  his  successor  in  the  solicitor-gener- 
alship. He  married  a  daughter  of  Hume  of  Ninewells,  and 
died  in  1701.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Pnrves,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1730  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  William,  who  married 
I.ady  Anne  Hume  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander, 
second  earl  of  Marchmont,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  Sir  Alexander,  who  married  four  times,  and  died 
in  1813.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William,  born  4th  October  1767. 
assumed,  on  inheriting  the  estates  of  his  maternal  family, 
the  additional  surname  of  Hume-Campbell.  His  uncle,  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Hume  Campbell,  lord  registrar  < 
died  without  surviving  male  issue  in  1760,  and  his 
Alexander,  fourth  earl  of  Marchmont,  in  1781,  when  that 
title  became  dormant  [see  Mahciimomt,  carl  of].  Sir  Wil- 
liam died  9th  April  1833,  leaving  an  only  child,  Sir  Hugh 
Hume  Campbell  of  Purvea  Hall,  the  seventh  baronet,  bom  in 
1812;  M.P.  for  Berwickshire  from  1834  to  1847. 

The  Ardkitiglaw  family  was  an  old  branch  of  the  house  oi 
Argyle.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  son  and  heir  of  James 
Camptiell  of  Ardkinglass,  descended  from  the  Campbells  of 
l/>m,  hy  Mary  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hubert  CampM) 
of  Olenorrhy,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1679.  The  family 
ended  in  an  heiress,  who  married  into  the  Livingstone  family, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  James  Livingstone,  baronet, 
whose  son,  Sir  James  Livingstone  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass, 
was  for  some  time  governor  of  Stirling  castle.  He  entered  the 
army  early  in  life ;  fought  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt  commanded 
the  25th  repiment  of  foot.  He  subsequently  served  in  Ame- 
rica during  the  Canadian  war,  and  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
which  rendered  him  lame  for  lite.  In  1778,  when  the  Western 
Fenciblc  regiment  was  raised  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the 
earl  of  Eglinton,  Sir  James  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  small  in  stature,  but  of  a  military  appearance. 
He  died  at  Gargunnock  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Sir  Alexander,  on  whose  death,  in  1810,  the  title  and 
estate  descended  to  the  next  heir  of  entail,  Colonel  James 
i  Callander,  his  cousin,  son  uf  Sir  James's  sister,  Mary  l.iving- 
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•tone,  and  Sir  John  Callander  of  Cruigforth,  the  ce^liniled 
antiquary.  Of  Colonel  James  Callander,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Campbell.  a  notice  appears  on  page  534.  [Art  Ct*M> 
I.AxriRR.]    At  hiit  death,  without  legitimate  issue,  the  title 


The  hanwtcy  was  conferred  on  the  Suceoth  familv  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  lUy  Campbell  from  the  prudent",  chair  of 
the  court  of  session  in  1808.  That  eminent  judge  was  the 
eldest  aon  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Em],  of  Sutcoth,  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session,  de- 
acended  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Argyle.  His 
mother.  Helen  Wallace,  was  the  daughter  and  representative 
of  Wallace  of  Ellerslie.  He  «u  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1734, 
and  admitted  advocate  in  1757.  Hut  practice  soon  became 
extensive,  and  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defender  in 
the  great  Douglas  cause,  which  excited  so  much  public  in* 
tercst  at  the  time.  Immediately  alter  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  posted  without  delay  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  the  first  lo  announce  the  intelligence  there.  In  17*3 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor  General,  and  in  1781  I,ord  Advo- 
cate. In  the  latter  year  he  was  returned  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  Gl»>gnw  district  of  burghs.  The  university  of 
that  city  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  studenta  to  the 
office  of  I/>rd  Rector.  In  November  1789,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Miller,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  court 
of  session,  and  in  1794,  waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  issued  for  the  trial  of  those 
accused  of  high  treason.  In  1808  he  resigned  his  high 
office  of  Lord  President,  and  on  the  17th  September  fol- 
lowing he  was  created  a  baronet.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  he  resided  chiefly  on  his  paternal  estate 
of  Garacube.  He  died  28;h  Msrch  1823.  He  had  six 
daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  his  sons.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy,  born  in  1769. 
was  frnin  1809  to  1825  a  judge  in  the  court  of  session  with 
the  title  of  |.ord  Suceoth.  He  retired  on  a  pension  and  died 
in  1846.  His  grandson.  Sir  Archibald  Inlay  Campbell,  suc- 
ceeded as  third  baronet.  The  son  of  John  Campbell,  Esq.. 
eldest  son  of  the  second  baronet.  Sir  Archibald,  was  bom  at 
Garscube.  Dumbartonshire,  in  1825,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  2d  class  in  classics  in  1847;  was  M  l', 
for  Areyleshire  from  1851  to  1857. 

Another  eminent  judge,  John  Campbell,  Lord  Stonefield. 
was  the  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stonefield,  many 
years  sherilT-drpute  of  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Bute.  Ad- 
mitted advocate  in  1748.  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
court  of  session  in  [768.  In  1787  he  succeeded  l,ord  Gar- 
denstonc  as  a  lord  of  judiciary,  which  appointment,  however, 
he  resigned  in  1792,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  court  of  session 
till  his  death,  19th  June  1801,  having  been  thirty-nine 
vears  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  By  his  wife,  Ijidy  Grace 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James,  second  earl  of  Bute,  and  sister  of 
the  prime  minister.  John,  third  earl.  Lord  Stonefield  had  seven 
sons,  all  of  whom  predeceased  him.  Of  his  second  son. 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  Campbell,  whose  memorable  defence 
of  .Mangalore,  from  May  1789  to  January  1784,  arrested  the 
victorious  career  of  Tippoo  Saltan,  a  notice  will  be  found  be- 
low, in  larger  type. 


baronet.  Sir  Alexander  Cainpoell, 
baronet,  was  born  in  1819  ; 


The  Campbells  of  Dunstaffnage  descend  from  Colin,  first 
earl  of  Argyle.  Sir  Donald,  the  first  baronet,  so  created  in 
1836,  was  appointed  lieutenant- governor  of  Prince  Edwards 
Island  in  1847.  and  died  in  1850.  His  son.  Sir  Angus,  born 
in  1827.  became  a  lieutenant.  B.  N..  in  1849.  Appointed  to 
the  Eurydice.  26  guns,  in  1854.  Is  hereditary  captain  of  lis) 
royal  t 


The  famtlv  of  Campbell  of  BareaJdine  and  Gleimre,  in 
Argyllshire,  (whose  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1831.)  is  de- 
scended from  a  ynuncer  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Olctt- 
urchy,  ancestor  of  the  marquis  of  Breadnlbaiie.    The  second 


The  ancient  family  of  Campbell  of  Monzie,  in  Perthshire, 
from  a  third  son  of  the  family  of  Glenurcby. 


GAMVMM,  JoH)».  Baron  Campbell  (peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom),  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  2d  son  of  Rev, 
George  Campbell,  D.D.,  minister  of  Cupar.  Fiieslnre,  by  only 
daughter  of  John  Halyburton,  Esq  ,  was  born  in  1781 
After  being  educated  st  St.  Andrews,  he  went  to  Leaden, 
and  became  literary  and  theatrical  critic  on  the  Morning 
Chronicie.  He  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
culled  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1821  he  married  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Ijord  Ahinger.  She  was 
created  by  King  William  IV.,  in  1836,  Baroness  Stratheden  of 
Cupar,  Kifeshire.  In  1827  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  M.P.  for  Stafford  in  1830  and  1831.  he  was  elected  for 
Dudley  in  1832.  and  appointed  solicitor-general  for  England, 
In  Feb.  1834,  he  waa  appointed  attorney -general,  but  resigned 
in  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  In  April  1835  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed attorney-general.  M.P.  for  Edinburgh  from  June 
1834  to  June  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell  of 
Sl  Andrews.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  Sept-  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Julv  1846  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
ducby  of  Lancaster.  In  1850,  he  succeeded  Lord  Denman  as 
|ord-chief-ju»tice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  .Tune 
1859.  was  created  lord-high-chancellor.  Author  of  '  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors  of  England.' 1845-7,  7  vols  8vo;  'Uvea  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  England.'  2  vols..  1849.  8vo.  Ac.  He  di.d 
suddenly  June  23,  1861 ;  issue.  3  sors  and  4  <*•».  The  eldest 
son.  Hon.  William  Frederick  Campbell,  M.P.,  succeeded  his 
mother  in  1860  as  I«rd  Stratheden.  and  bis  father  in  1861 
as  L-rd  Campbell.  I-ord  Cam  poll's  elder  brother.  Sir  George 
Campbell  of  Edenwood.  died  in  1854. 

The  family  were  originally  from  Argyleshire.  George 
Campbell,  a  steady  sdherrnt  of  the  first  msrquis  of  Argyle, 
settled  in  1662  at  St.  Andrews,  F'ifeshire.  and  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  of  Rultulla.  His  great-grandson,  the 
Kev.  Dr.  George  Campbell,  was  father  of  Lord  Campbell. 

For  SmCoux  CAMfllfcLI.,  Lord  Clyde,  see  St  riM.HIK.\V 

CAMPBELL,  Geokgk.  D.  1).,  a  religions 
writer,  born  in  Argyllshire  in  1696,  and  educated 
in  Sc.  Salvator's  college,  St.  Andrews,  first  ob- 
tained a  living  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In 
1718  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chnrch  history 
in  the  new  college  of  St.  Andrews.  Certain  of 
his  publications,  entitled  '  Oratio  de  vanitatc  lu- 
minis  natnra?;'  'The  Apostles  no  Enthusiasts,' 
and  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  Moral  Virtue.' 
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haviug  been  submitted  fur  examination  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1735,  were  found  to  contain  various 
unsouud  and  objectionable  passages,  of  an  Arme- 
nian and  Pelagian  nature ;  similar  to  those  taught 
by  Professor  Simson,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  for  which  the  latter 
had  been  twice  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Geueral 
Assembly;  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1736,  Dr. 
Campbell  was  allowed  to  give  in  an  explanation 
and  defence,  the  substance  of  which  wa3  that  his 
meaning  was  quite  different  from  what  his  words 
expressed,  aud  that  he  did  not  hold  the  sentiments 
which  were  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  Assembly,  without  passing  any  ceusurc,  agreed 
to  a  recommendation  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  all 
ministers  and  teachers  of  divinity  within  the  na- 
tional church,  to  be  cautious  not  to  use  doubtful 
expressions  or  propositious  which  might  lead  their 
hearers  or  readers  into  error,  however  sonnd  such 
words  or  propositions  might  be  in  themselves,  but 
"  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  Vindication  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.    He  died  in  1767,  aged  71. 

CAMPBELL,  Colin,  an  architect  of  reputation 
iu  the  early  part  of  last  century,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  The 
beat  of  his  designs  are  Wanstead  House,  since 
I  pulled  down,  the  Rolls,  and  Merworth  in  Kent, 
the  latter  avowedly  copied  from  Andrea  Palladio. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  publishing  a  collection 
of  architectural  designs  in  folio,  entitled  4  Vitruvius 
Britauuicus ;'  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1715,  the  second  in  1717,  and  the  third  in  1725. 
Mauy  of  these  were  his  own,  but  plans  of  other 
architects  were  also  introduced.  Two  supplemen- 
tary volumes  by  Woolfo  and  Gandon,  both  classi- 
cal architects,  appeared  iu  1767  and  1771.  Camp- 
bell was  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  died  about  1734.—  WalpoU's  Anecdotes 
of  Painters y  fcc. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708; 
and  when  five  years  old  his  mother  removed  with 
him  to  England.  Being  intended  for  the  law,  he 
was  articled  to  an  attorney ;  but  his  taste  leading 
him  to  literature,  he  did  not  pursue  the  legal  pro- 


fession. His  early  productions  are  not  known. 
In  1736  be  published,  in  2  vols,  folio,  'The  Mili- 
tary History  of  Prince  Eugene  aud  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.'  The  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  work  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  assist  in 
writing  the  ancient  part  of  the  '  Universal  His- 
tory,' which  extended  to  sixty  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  his  1  Lives  of  the  English  Ad- 
mirals and  other  Eminent  Seamen,'  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  he  published  in  1742, 
and  the  two  remaining  volumes  appeared  iu  1744. 
He  wrote  many  of  the  articles  in  the  1  Biographia 
Britannica,'  which  was  commenced  in  1745 ;  hi« 
contributions  to  which  work,  extending  through 
four  volumes,  and  marked  by  a  strain  of  almost 
unvarying  panegyric,  are  distinguished  by  the  ini- 
tials E  and  X. 

For  the  'Preceptor,'  published  by  Dodsley  in 
1748,  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  the  Introduction  to 
Chronology,  aud  the  Discourse  on  Trade  and 
Commerce.  He  was  next  employed  on  the  mo- 
dem part  of  the  'Universal  History.'  In  1756  he 
had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  After  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Bute,  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  it,  pointing  out  the  value 
of  the  West  India  Islands  which  had  been  ceded  to 
this  country.  For  this  service  he  was,  in  March 
1765,  appointed  his  majesty's  agent  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Georgia  in  North  America.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  other  publications,  a  list  of  which 
is  subjoined.  Dr.  Campbell  died  at  London,  j 
December  28,  1775.  His  works,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are:— 

The  Military  History  of  the  Prince  Kngene,  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough ;  comprehending  the  History  of  both  those 
illustrious  persons  to  the  time  of  their  decease.  Load.  1786, 
2  vols.  fol.  anon. 

The  Trial*  and  Adventures  of  Kdward  Brown.  Lonu. 
1739,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Basha  Duke  de  Kipcrdx    Lond.  1739,  8vo. 
A  Concise  History  of  Spanish  America.  LoitJ.  1741.  1717, 
8vo.  annn. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  on  the  Publication  of 
Thurlow's  State  Papers.  1742. 

The  Case  of  the  Opposition  impartially  stated.    1742,  8vo. 

Lives  of  British  Admirals,  and  other  eminent  Seameo. 
Lond.  1742-4,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1750,  4  vols.  8vo.  This 
work  passed  through  three  editions  in  the  author's  life-limei 
and  a  fourth,  with  a  continuation  Id  tin  year  1779,  was  given 
bv  Dr.  Berkrnhout.  l/.nd.  1761-177i»,  a  vols.  8va  A  new 
edit,  by  B.  EL  Yorke. 
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Hermippus  Revived.  Und.  1743.  A  2d  edition  much 
in  proved  and  enlarged  came  out,  under  the  titie,  Hermippus 
Redivivus,  or  the  Sage's  Triumph  over  old  age  and  the  grave; 
wherein  a  method  U  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  life  and 
vigour  of  Man ;  including  a  Commentary  upon  an  ancient 
inscription,  in  which  the  great  secret  is  revealed,  supported  by 
numerous  authorities.  Tho  whole  interspersed  with  a  great 
variety  of  remarkable  and  well-attested  Relations.  Lond. 
1749,  8vo.    Also,  Lond.  1771,  8vo. 

Voyages  and  Travels,  containing  all  the  Circumnavigators, 
from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  Lord  Anson ;  a  complete  His- 
tory of  the  East  Indies;  Historical  details  of  the  several  at- 
tempts made  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  and  north  - 
west  passages;  the  Commercial  History  of  Chorea  and  Japan ; 
the  Russian  Discoveries  by  land  and  by  sea;  a  distinct  Ac- 
oount  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dntch, 
and  Danish  settlements  in  America,  &c  Lond.  1744,  2  vols, 
fol. 

The  Sentiments  of  a  Dutch  Patriot;  being  the  Speech  of 
V.  H— n,  in  an  august  assembly,  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  resolution  necessary  at  this  juncture  to  be 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  republic    1746,  8to. 

A  Discourse  on  Providence.    8vo.    3d  edition,  1748. 
Occasional  Thought!  on  Moral,  Serious,  and  Religions  Sub- 
jects. 1749. 

The  Present  State  of  Europe.  Lond.  1750,  1753.  8vo. 
This  Work  wits  originally  begun  in  1746,  and  some  part  of  it 
published  in  Dodaley's  Museum.  It  has  now  passed  through 
six  editions.  1757. 

An  Exact  Account  of  the  greatest  White  Herring  Fishery 
in  Scotland,  carried  on  yearly  in  the  island  of  Zetland,  by  the 
Dutch  only.    Ixnd.  1750,  8vo. 

The  Modern  Universal  History.  This  extensive  Work  was 
published  in  detached  parts  till  it  amounted  to  16  vols,  folio, 
and  a  second  edition  of  it  in  8vo  begun  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  1739.  A  very  large  share  of  this  immense  undertak- 
ing Ml  on  Dr.  Campbell. 

The  Highland  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January 
1751.  Hvo. 

A  letter  from  the  Prince  of  the  Infernal  legions  to  a 
Spiritual  Lord  on  this  side  the  great  gulph,  in  Answer  to  a 
late  invective  Epistle  levelled  at  his  Highness.    1751,  8vo. 

The  Naturalization  Bill  Confuted,  as  most  pernicious  to 
these  United  Kingdoms.    1751,  8vo. 

His  Royal  Highness  Frederick  late  Prinoc  of  Wales  Decy- 
phered ;  or  a  full  and  particular  description  of  his  Character, 
from  his  juvenile  years  until  his  death.    1751,  8vo. 

A  Vade  Mccuni;  or  Companion  for  the  Unmarried  l-idios; 
wherein  are  laid  down  some  examples  whereby  to  direct  ihcm 
in  the  choice  of  husbands.    1752,  8vo. 

A  Particular  but  Melancholy  Account  of  the  great  hard- 
ships, difficulties,  and  miseries  that  those  unhappy  and  much 
to  be  pitied  creatures,  the  Common  Women  of  the  town,  arc 
plunged  into  at  this  juncture.    1752,  8vo. 

The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules.  A  small  work  of  great 
popularity  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

A  Full"  Description  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  with  a 
scheme  for  making  the  most  disaffected  among  them  become 
tealotudv  affected  to  his  reigning  Majesty.    1751,  Hvo. 

A  Full  and  Particular  Description  of  the  Highland.,  of 
Scotland.    Lond.  1752.  8vo. 

The  Case  of  the  Publicans,  both  in  town  and  country,  laid 
?pen.    1752.  Hvo. 

Tlie  Rational  Amusement :  comprenending  a  Collation  of 
Ix-ttrrs  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  interspersed  with  Es- 
says, and  some  little  Pieces  of  humour.    1751,  8vo. 


A  Description  and  History  of  the  New  Sugar  Islands  in 
the  West  Indies.    Lond.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  to  America. 
Lond.  1772,  4to. 

A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ;  being  a  series  of  Re- 
flections on  the  situation,  lands,  inhabitants,  revenues,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce  of  this  island.  Intended  to  point  out 
further  improvements.    Lond.  1774,  2  vols,  royal  4 to. 

CAMPBELL,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vine and  theological  writer,  the  youngest  sou  of 
the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen,  was  born  there  December  25,  1719. 
Being  at  first  intended  for  the  law,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but 
afterwards  studied  divinity  in  the  Marischal  college 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  licensed  June  1 1 ,  1740, 
and  in  1747  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
living  of  Fordoun  in  Kincardineshire.  In  1748  he 
was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Burnett  of  Leys, 
Bart.,  to  the  church  of  Banchory-Ternan,  about 
twenty  miles  west  from  Aberdeen.  From  this  he 
was  in  1756  translated  to  Aberdeen,  and  on  the 
decease  of  Principal  Pollock  in  1759,  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Marischal  college.  Soon  after  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  King's  college, 
Old  Aberdeen.  In  1763  he  published  his  cele- 
brated 'Dissertation  on  Miracles,'  in  answer  to 
the  views  on  the  subject  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume. 
This  work  procured  him  no  small  share  of  reputa- 
tion, and  was  speedily  translated  into  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  German  languages.  In  1771  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Gerard  in  tho  divinity  chair  at  Mar- 
ischal college.  His  '  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric' 
appeared  iu  1776,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  an  accurate  grammarian, 
a  judicious  critic,  and  a  profound  scholar.  His 
great  work,  *The  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with 
Preliminary  Dissertations,'  was  published  in  17M 
iu  two  vols.  4to. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  resigned  his  offi- 
ces of  principal,  professor  of  divinity,  and  one  of 
the  city  ministers,  on  which  occasion  the  king 
granted  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Dr.  Campbell  died  April  6,  1796,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are: 

The,  Character  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  Teacher 
and  Pattern;  a  Sermon  on  M att.  v.  13,  14.  A  bent  1752, 8vo. 

Dissertation  on  Miracles;  containing  an  Exannn.it ion  of 
the  principles  advanced  by  Davit]  Hume,  with  a  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hume.  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr. 
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B\mv,  to  which  are  added,  Sermons  and  Tracts. 
8 to.    3d  odiL  Edin.  1797,  I  vols.  8vo. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  neither  a  Spirit  of  Superstition 
l;  a  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  7.    1771,  8vo. 

One  of  these  "On  the  Duty  of 
Allegiance,"  preached  on  the  Fast  day,  was  published  in  4to 
in  1771,  and,  afterwards,  at  the  expense  of  government,  six 
thousand  copies  were  printed  in  12mo.  enlarged  with  notes, 
and  circulated  widely  in  America,  but  too  late  to  do  any  good 
there. 

Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.    Lond.  1776,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Success  of  the  First  Publiahers  of  the  Gospel  a  proof 
of  it*  Truth  ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge.    Edin.  1777,  8vo. 

Address  to  the  Public,  when  the  great  Riots  were  in  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.    1773,  12mo. 

A  Sermon  on  the  happy  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civil 
Society.  1779. 

The  Four  Gospels ;  translated  from  the  Greek.  With  pre- 
liminary Dissertation*,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory. 
I,ond.  1790,  2  vols.  4to.  Edin.  1807.  2  vola.  8vo.  3d  edit 
Lond.  3  vols.  8ro. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  To  which  is  added, 
An  Essav  on  Christian  Temperance  and  Self-denial;  with  the 
Ufe  of  the  Anthor,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Skene  Keith. 
Lond.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo 

lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Lond.  1807,  8vo.' 

Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character.    Edited  by  J. 
1811,  8vo. 

These  three  last  works 


CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  Colonel  of  the  29th 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  brigadier-general  on 
the  West  India  staff,  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Argyleshire,  and  related  to  the 
noble  house  of  Argyle.  He  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  with  great  gallantry.  On  his  regiment 
coming  to  England,  the  majority  being  vacant,  a 
commission  was  made  ont  at  the  war  office  ap- 
pointing another  gentleman  major.  On  its  being 
laid  before  the  king  for  the  royal  signature,  his 
majesty  threw  it  aside,  and  ordered  another  to  be 
drawn  up  for  Major  Campbell,  saying,  "  A  good 
and  deserving  officer  must  not  bo  passed  over." 
In  1792  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  21st,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
the  29th.  He  was  with  his  regiment  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  glorious  action  of  the  1st  of  June  1794. 
In  1795  he  was  sent  with  the  troops  to  the  West 
Indies,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general.  His  merits  in  this  service  were 
eonspicnous,  bnt  unfortunately  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  August  15,  1796. 

CAMPBELL,  Wiluklma,  viscountess  Glen- 
orchy,  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  usefulness,  the 


daughter  of  William  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Preston, 
in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  branch  of 
the  Nithsdale  family,  was  bom,  after  her  father's 
death,  September  2,  1741.  Her  education,  and 
that  of  her  sister,  devolved  upon  her  mother,  a 
lady  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  spirit,  who  strove 
to  instil  the  same  character  of  mind  into  her 
daughters.  The  two  sisters  were  married  about 
the  same  time,  Mary,  the  eldest,  to  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  premier  earl  of  Scotland,  and  Willi- 
elraa  to  John,  Viscount  Glenorchy,  the  second  son 
and  heir  of  Johu,  the  third  earl  of  Breadalbane. 
Highly  accomplished  and  beautiful,  she  was  well 
fitted  to  adorn  her  high  station,  and  for  some  time 
after  her  marriage  she  spent  her  time  in  the  usual 
gaieties  and  pleasures  of  fashionable  life,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  resided  for  two  years  on  the 
continent.  Her  attention  was  first  awakened  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  through  an  intimacy  which 
she  contracted  with  the  pious  family  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  at  Hawkstone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  occasional  residence,  Great  Sugnal,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Early  in  the  summer  of  17G5,  while 
residing  at  Taymouth  castle,  Perthshire,  she  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  in  recovering  from 
which  her  thoughts  were  more  particularly  directed 
to  religious  matters;  and  from  a  correspondence 
which  she  carried  on  with  Miss  Hill,  a  member 
of  the  Hawkestoue  family,  and  a  relative  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Hill,  she  derived  much  spiritual 
instruction  and  consolation.  Her  husband  having 
sold  his  estate  of  Sugnal  in  Staffordshire,  pur- 
chased that  of  Barnton  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
change  of  residence  was  particularly  pleasing  to 
her  ladyship. 

With  Lady  Maxwell,  who,  like  herself,  was 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion,  she  joined  in  the 
plan  of  having  a  place  of  worship  ui  which 
ministers  of  every  orthodox  denomination  should 
preach.  With  this  design,  Lady  Glenorchy  hired 
St.  Mary's  chapel  in  Niddry's  Wynd,  Edinburgh, 
which  was  opened  for  the  purpose  on  Wednesday, 
March  7,  1770,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Middleton,  then 
minister  of  a  small  episcopal  chapel  at  Dalkeith. 
The  countenance  which  she  gave  to  the  Methodist 
preachers  led  to  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, and  caused  the  ministers  of  the  establishment 
to  decline  officiating  in  the  chapel.    Her  ladyship. 
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therefore,  resolved  to  select  a  pious  clergyman, 
who,  besides  acting  as  her  domestic  chaplain,  | 
Should  regularly  preach  tlit-re.  On  the  rvcom-  I 
mendation  of  Miss  Hill,  the  Rev.  Richard  de 
Courcy,  an  episcopalian  minister,  was  appointed 
to  that  office.  A  private  chapel  had  been  erected 
at  Haruton ;  but  in  little  more  than  a  month  after 
I/ord  and  Lady  Glenorchy's  arrival  there  his  lord- 
snip  died,  14th  November,  1771,  bequeathing  to 
her  his  whole  disposable  property :  and  her  father- 
in-law,  Lord  Rreadalbane,  having  paid  the  balance 
of  the  purchase-money  of  that  estate,  presented  it 
to  her.  After  her  husband's  death,  Lady  Glen- 
orchy took  up  her  residence  at  Holyroodhouse, 
spending  the  summer  usually  at  Taymouth  castle. 
Being  now  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  she 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  chapel  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  speedily  built  at  the  old  Physic 
Gardens,  in  the  park  of  the  Orphans'  Hospital, 
and  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Sabbath,  May  8, 
1774.  Shortly  after  this,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  ■ 
Stuart,  minister  of  Killin,  she  built  and  endowed 
a  chapel  at  Strathfillan,  placing  it  under  the  direc- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  knowledge.  She  also  em- 
ployed, at  her  own  expense,  two  licensed  preachers 
as  missionaries  in  the  Highlands,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  countenance  of  the  same  Bociety.  In 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  in  1775,  a 
strong  attempt  was  made,  which  for  the  time  was 
successful,  to  prevent  the  chapel  of  Lady  Glcn- 
orchy  from  being  admitted  into  the  communion  of 
the  church.  The  unfavourable  decision  of  the 
Synod,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  following  May. 

After  repeated  disappointments  in  the  choice  of 
a  minister  for  her  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  Lady 
Glenorchy  fixed  upon  the  Rev.  Francis  Sheriff, 
chaplain  in  oue  of  the  Scots  regiments  in  Holland, 
who  soon  died.  The  Rev.  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Jones,  assistant  minister  at  Plymouth  Dock,  was 
next  appointed,  and  having  been  duly  ordained  by 
the  Scots  presbytery  in  London,  he  officiated  as 
minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century.  Her  ladyship  also  purchased 
Presbyterian  chupels  in  Exmonth,  Carlisle,  and 
Matlock,  and  built  one  at  Workington  in  Cumber- 


land, and  another  iu  Bristol,  in  the  latter  of  which 
|  she  was  aided  by  a  bequest  of  two  thousand  five 
I  hundred  pounds,  from  her  friend  and  companion 
in  her  latter  years.  Lady  Heurietta  Hope,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun.  Lady  Glenorchy 
di"d  about  1786.  Previous  to  her  death  she  sold 
the  Bamton  estate  to  William  Ramsay,  Esq.,  then 
an  eminent  banker  in  Edinburgh.  Lady  Glen- 
orchy's chapel  in  the  Orphan  Park  was  taken 
down  in  1845,  with  other  buildings  there,  for  the 
formation  of  the  North  British  Railway.  A  Life 
of  her  ladyship  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jones,  after  her  death,  which  is  much  esteemed. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  a  naval  officer  of  merit,  of 
whose  origin  and  early  history  nothing  is  known, 
accompanied  Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  He  was  then  a  pettj'  officer  on  board  the 
Centurion.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  1747  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Bellona.  In  1755  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Prince,  of  90  guns.  In  1759  we 
find  him  nuder  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  as  captain  on 
board  the  Royal  George.  His  valonr  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  battle  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  marquis  de  Conflans,  off  Belleisle,  and 
he  was  despatched  to  England  with  intelligence  of 
the  victory ;  when  the  offer  of  knighthood  was  made 
to  him,  hut  he  declined  it.  In  1778  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  afterwards 
became  progressively  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue  and 
of  the  White.    He  died  December  1C,  1790. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  a  lientenant-colonel  iu  the 
army,  who,  during  his  too  hrief  career,  greatly 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  valour  and  merit,  and 
gave  promise  of  rendering  important  services  to  his 
country,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Campbell. 
Lord  Stonefield,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  de- 
scended from  the  Campbells  of  Lochnell,  and  Lady 
Grace  Stewart,  sister  of  John  earl  of  Bute,  and 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  December  7,  1753.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  an 
ensign  in  the  57th  regiment.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  7th 
foot,  or  Royal  Fusileers,  with  which  regiment  he 
served  in  Canada,  where  he  was  made  prisoner. 
In  1775  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
71st  foot,  and  some  time  after  was  appointed  ma- 
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Jor  of  the  74th,  or  Argyleshire  Highlanders.  In 
Feb.  1781  heexchauged  into  the  100th  regiment,  and 
with  this  corps  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
East  Indies,  against  the  troops  of  Hyder  Ali,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  appointed  to  the  majority 
of  the  second  battalion  of  the  4 2d  regiment.  In 
one  engagement  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  when  the 
latter  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  Major  Camp- 
bell was  wounded,  but  did  not  quit  the  field  till 
the  enemy  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Annantpore,  which  he  re- 
duced and  took  from  the  enemy.  In  May  17S3 
he  was  appointed  to  the  provisional  command  of 
the  army  in  the  Bidnure  conntry.  His  defence  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Mangalore,  where  ho 
was  stationed,  against  the  prodigious  force  of  Tip- 
poo, amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  that  ever  signalised  the  British  arms 
in  India.  The  garrison,  under  Major  Campbell's 
com  maud,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three  men,  of  whom  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  were  British  soldiers, 
the  remainder  being  Sepoys,  or  native  infantry. 
This  little  garrison,  however,  resisted  for  two 
months  and  a  half  all  the  efforts  of  Tippoo,  after 
which,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  taking  place,  the 
uego  was  turned,  for  a  time,  into  a  blockade. 
The  bravery  and  resolution  displayed  by  Major 
Campbell  on  this  occasion,  were  so  much  admired 
by  Tippoo,  who  commanded  his  army  in  person, 
that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  The  major, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  officers,  accordingly 
waited  on  Tippoo,  who  presented  to  each  of  them 
a  handsome  shawl ;  and  after  their  return  to  the 
fort,  he  sent  Major  Campbell  an  additional  present 
r>f  a  very  fine  horse,  which  the  famishing  garrison 
afterwards  killed  and  ate.  After  sustaining  a 
siege  of  eight  months,  during  which  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremities  by  disease  and 
famine,  the  garrison  at  length  capitulated,  January 
24,  1784;  and  on  the  30th  they  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  embarked  for  Tillicherry,  one  of  the 
British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He 
had  now  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ; 
but  the  fatigue  which  be  endured  during  this  me- 
morable siege  had  undermined  his  constitution. 


and,  in  the  following  month,  he  was  obliged,  by 
ill  health,  to  quit  the  army  and  retire  to  Bombay, 
where  he  died,  March  23,  1784,  in  the  81st  vear 
of  his  age.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  church  at  Bombay,  by  order  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

CAMPBELL,  (ItoituK,  a  minor  poet,  was  bom 
in  Kilmarnock  in  1761.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  very  young.  Who  he  was,  or  what  trade  or 
profession  he  followed,  is  not  known.  His  mo- 
ther, whose  maiden  name  was  Janet  Parker, 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  winding  yarn  for 
the  carpet  works.  His  education  was  very  limit- 
ed, and  he  was  bred  a  shoemaker.  Being  of  a 
religious  cast  of  mind,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and  to  procure  the 
means  necessary  for  prosecuting  his  studies  at  col- 
lege, he  laboured  at  his  trade  not  only  very  hard 
during  the  day,  but  frequently  during  the  night, 
when  others  were  asleep;  and  by  thus  working 
industriously,  he  raised  himself  above  the  occupa- 
tion.of  shoemaking,  and  became  teacher  of  a  small 
school  in  Kilmarnock.  In  his  efforts  he  was 
greatly  befriended  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mackinlay 
of  Kilmarnock,  who  assisted  him  by  lending  him 
books,  and  otherwise  placing  within  his  reach  the 
means  of  intellectual  improvetneut.  To  aid  in 
defraying  his  expenses  at  college,  he  collected  and 
published  his  poetical  pieces,  in  the  year  1787. 
They  were  printed  in  Kilmarnock  at  the  press  of 
John  Wilson,  from  which  had  been  issued  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  ot 
Robert  Burns.  The  book  was  of  a  12mo  size, 
containing  132  pages,  and  was  entitled  'Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,  by  George  Campbell.'  In 
the  preface  the  author  states  "  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tradesman,  obliged  at  the  time  it  was 
composed  to  labour  for  his  daily  maintenance,"  and 
that  his  sole  intention  in  writing  the  various  pieces 
in  the  volume  was  "  to  celebrate  virtue,  to  ridi- 
cule vice,  and  to  paint  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
manners  of  mankind."  Though  displaying  neither 
richness  of  imagination  nor  depth  or  originality  of 
thought,  and  not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, his  poems  are  not  deficient  in  merit,  and  ex- 
hibit in  numerous  instanced  much  plain  good  sense, 
with  a  shrewdness  of  observation  and  a  chasteness 
of  expression  which  few  minor  poets  possess  The 
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longest  poem  in  the  volume  is  founded  on  the 
Rook  of  Esther,  and  bears  that  name ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  it  is  inferior,  as 
|KK-trv,  to  some  of  his  other  productions.  The 
best  of  the  pieces  are,  '  A  Morning  Contemplation;' 
'  Ossian's  Address  to  the  Sun ;'  and  '  A  Winter 
Evening— Scene,  A  Farm- House  in  the  Country,' 
which  arc  all  in  the  heroic  verse. 

After  attending  the  ordinary  period  at  college, 
Mr.  Campbell  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  to  a  congregation  in  that  connec- 
tion at  Stockbridge,  near  Dunbar.  As  a  preacher 
he  is  said  to  have  displayed  considerable  ability 
and  zeal.  In  1816  he  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
collection  of  Sermons,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  479 
pages,  more  with  the  desire,  as  he  hints  in  his 
preface,  of  being  useful  as  a  teacher  of  Christian- 
ity than  distinguished  as  an  author.  In  appear- 
ance Mr.  Campbell  was  somewhat  slender.  I  It- 
died  of  consumption,  at  Stockbridge,  the  place  of 
his  ministry,  about  the  year  1818. — Contempora- 
ries of  Burns. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  bora  in  1764,  at  Tombea,  Loch  Lubnaig, 
Perthshire,  was  the  son  of  a  country  wright  or 
carpenter,  who,  by  perseverance  and  economy,  had 
saved  five  hundred  pounds,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  trifling  dividend,  he  lost  by  lending  to 
his  landlord,  who  became  bankrupt.  Old  Camp- 
bell then  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon 
after  died,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Alexander,  the  younger  son,  who  was 
only  eleven  years  old  when  this  event  occurred, 
had  received  some  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Callander,  and  with  his  elder  brother, 
John  (for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
and  leader  of  psalmody  in  the  parish  church  of 
Canongate),  became  a  pupil  of  Tenducci,  an  ac- 
complished musician  who  had  fixed  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  about  this  period. 

Alexander  was  first  known  as  a  teacher  of  the 
harpsichord  and  of  singing,  officiating  at  the  same 
time  as  organist  to  an  episcopal  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nioolson  street,  Edinburgh. 
Amongst  his  pupils  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
descrilics  him  as  "  a  warm-hearted  man  and  an 
enthusiast  in  Scotch  music,  which  he  sang  most 


beautifully."  Of  Scott,  however,  he  could  make 
nothing,  as  the  great  novelist  hail  no  ear  for  musk. 
His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  'Odes  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems.'  His  '  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,'  of  which  only 
ninety  copies  were  printed,  appeared  in  17it8. 
After  publishing  four  years  later  *  A  Tour  through 
North  Britain,'  which  obtained  him  some  reputa- 
tion, he  signally  failed  in  a  volume  of  poetry 
brought  out  in  1804.  The  object  of  this  publica- 
tion was  to  expose  the  depopulation  policy  of  the 
Highland  proprietors,  and  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  some  remedy  for  it.  But 
the  poetry  was  not  of  a  very  superior  order, 
and  the  work  '  fell  dead  from  the  press.'  One  in- 
cident, however,  related  in  a  note,  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Edinburgh  "  Destitute  Sick  Soci- 
ety," which  still  exists.  By  this  time  he  had 
been  twice  married  ;  the  second  time  to  the  widow 
of  Ranald  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Keppoch.  On 
marrying  this  lady  he  relinquished  the  profession 
of  teacher  of  music,  and  studied  medicine,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  appointment  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friends ;  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. In  order  to  encourage  him,  however,  a 
sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  to  enable  him  to  make  a  collection  of 
Gaelic  melodies  and  vocal  poetry.  He  forthwith 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  and  Wes- 
tern Islands.  Having  performed  a  journey  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  miles,  in 
which  he  collected  one  hundred  and  ninety -one 
specimens  of  melodies  and  Gaelic  vocal  poetry,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  laid  the  fruits  of  his 
gleanings  before  the  Society,  who  expressed  their 
approbation  of  them.  The  result  of  these  labours 
appeared  in  his  '  Albyn's  Anthology,'  a  compila- 
tion published  some  timo  afterward.  Among 
those  who  furnished  pieces  for  this  publication 
were  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell ;  Hogg;  Maturin;  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  and  other  eminent  song  writers  of 
the  day.  In  this  work  he  claims  authorship 
of  the  air  to  Tannahill's  beautiful  song  of 
"  Gloomy  winter's  now  awa'."  The  question 
has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Stcnhou  (Afusical 
Museum,  vol.  vi.  p.  508,)  but  is  not  important; 
and  it  docs  not  appear  that  Campbell  made  out 
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his  claim,  as  an  air  time  out  of  mind  known  as 
"The  Cordwaiuer's  march"  was  the  basis  of 
Smith's  set.  During  the  latter  yean  of  his  lire 
Campbell  was  employed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  transcription  of  manuscripts,  which,  indeed, 
formed  his  chief  mode  of  subsistence.  Although 
a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  they  were,  says 
Sir  Walter,  dashed  with  a  bizarrerie  of  temper 
which  made  them  useless  to  their  proprietor. 

Mr.  Campbell  died  of  apoplexy,  May  15,  1824, 
in  the  sixty -fir  :  year  of  his  age,  and  an  obituary 
notice  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal. 

After  Mr.  Campbell's  death,  his  books,  manu* 
scripts,  and  other  effects,  were  sold  under  judicial 
authority ;  and  amougst  other  manuscripts  was  a 
tragedy,  which  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Stewart,  bookseller.  Both  he  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  were  caricatured  by 
Kay,  and  biographical  sketches  of  them  are  in- 
serted in  '  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

Odes  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Twelve  Snugs,  set  to  music  by  Alexander  Campbell. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland, 
quarto,  including  The  Songs  of  the  Lowlands,  with  illustra- 
tive Engravings  by  David  Allan,  and  dedicated  to  Fuseli. 
Edinburgh,  1798.  A  Dialogue  on  Scottish  Music,  prefixed 
to  this  work,  is  said  to  have  first  conveyed  to  foreigners  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Scottish  scale. 

A  Journey  from  Edinburgh  through  various  parts  of  North 
Britain,  &c,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  with  aquatint  drawing*  by 
himself.    1802.    This  is  considered  his  beat  work. 

The  Grampians  Desolate,  a  poem  in  six  books,  in  1  vol. 
8to,  with  Notes,  1804. 

History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1745—16.  1804, 12mo. 

Beauties  of  Literature,  or  Cabinet  of  Genius;  containing 
tho  complete  Beauties  of  the  most  distinguished  Authors  of 
the  present  Age.    1804.  vol.  i. 

Albyn's  Anthology,  or,  a  Select  Collection  of  the  melo- 
dies and  local  poetry  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles;  vol- 
ume first  1816,  volume  second  1818. 

CAMPBELL,  Jons,  a  zealous  missionary  and 
African  traveller,  was  born  at  Ediuburgh  in  March 
17G6.  His  father  died  when  he  was  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  and  his  mother  when  he  was 
only  six.  A  maternal  uncle,  of  the  name  of  Bow- 
ers, a  sincere  Christian,  who  was  an  elder  or  dea- 
con of  tho  Relief  church,  received  him  and  his  two 
brothers  tinder  his  roof,  and  attended  strictly  to 
their  religious  training,  as  well  as  to  their  domes- 
tic, comfort.  With  his  brothers  he  was  educnted 
at  the  High  School  of  his  native  place,  then  under 


the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Adams,  after  leaving  which 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  respectable  goldsmith  } 
and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh.  About  1789,  when  on 
a  journey  to  London,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  with  whom  he  regularly 
corresponded  for  a  long  period.  In  the  same  year 
he  began  to  publish  aud  circulate  religious  tracts, 
at  first  privately,  and  that  chiefly  among  his 
friends  and  their  families.  It  afterwards  occurred 
to  some  of  his  friends  that  a  plan  might  be  formed 
to  print  small  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects,  ro 
Ik*  distributed  gratis,  or  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  July  1798,  was  one  of  about  a 
dozen  who  formed  themselves  into  a  Religious 
Tract  Society,  in  Edinburgh,  the  first  society  of 
the  kind  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  His 
name,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  one 
of  the  founders,  if  not  the  originator,  of  Tract 
Societies.  His  next  scheme  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  was  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  even- 
ing schools,  of  which  very  few  then  existed  in 
Scotland.  In  1795,  he  established  Sabbath  even- 
ing schools  at  the  Archer's  Hall,  and  in  the  hal! 
of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary,  aud  engaged  teach- 
ers, at  a  small  salary,  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel.  At  Loan- 
head,  then  a  colliery  village,  about  five  miles  south 
of  Edinburgh,  he  himself  taught,  for  two  years,  a 
Sabbath  evening  school,  which  he  had  also  com- 
menced there.  The  success  that  followed  his  ef- 
forts in  and  around  Edinburgh  induced  him,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldaue,  to  visit  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Greenock,  and  other  places  in  the 
west,  to  urge  the  formation  of  similar  institutions, 
and  the  result  was  that  sixty  Sabbath  schools 
were  formed  in  those  places  within  three  months. 

In  1796  Mr.  Campbell's  attention  was  directed 
to  the  degraded  condition  of  the  female  street- 
walkers of  Edinburgh,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
reformation,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  institution  known  as  the 
Magdalene  Asylum,  and  was  its  secretary  till  he 
left  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  originators  of  a  similar  institution  in  that 
city.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Haldane  applied  to  Mr.  Campbell  to  accompany 
him  and  his  associates.  Dr.  Bogue,  and  Messrs. 
2  o 
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Kwing  and  Innes,  ou  their  intended  mission  tu 
Bengal.  At  firet  he  was  willing  to  go,  but  the 
argument*  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Newton,  and  the 
pious  countess  of  I/even,  were  effectual  in  leading 
him  to  abandon  the  design.  He  now  commenced 
a  system  of  village  preaching,  and  at  Gilmerton, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  regular  Sabbath  evening  service, 
which  was  supplied  by  students  of  divinity  and 
lay-preachers.  Messrs.  Aikman  and  Haldane,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Campbell,  commenced  their  exertions 
as  lay-preachers  in  Gilmerton.  He  afterwards 
frequently  preached  also  at  Lasswade,  Dalkeith, 
Musselburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  and  other  places 
near  Edinburgh.  On  the  formation  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Missionary  Society  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Directors.  In  1798  he  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tabernacle  in  Edinburgh,  which  was 
so  long  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane. 
Early  in  1799  he  gave  up  his  business  of  a  hard- 
ware merchant,  went  to  Dundee,  and  joined  a  class 
under  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Innes,  preparatory  to 
his  entering  on  the  regular  ministry;  and  in  1800, 
he,  with  the  other  students,  removed  to  InaAcow, 
under  Mr.  Greville  Ewing,  who  had  shortly  before 
left  the  Established  Church  and  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents. At  this  time  he  occasionally  preached 
in  the  suburbs,  particularly  at  Rutherglen.  In 
June  of  that  year  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Haldane 
itinerated  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
autumn  they  preached  through  Kintyre.  After 
leaving  the  class  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  assisted  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  Taberna- 
cle for  sometime,  and  aided  in  the  instruction  of 
the  students:  the  academy  being  then  removed 
from  Glasgow.  In  April  1803,  he  again  visited 
Kintyre,  and  in  the  following  month  he  accom- 
panied Messrs.  Haldane  and  Innes  on  a  tour  to 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Caith- 
ness, and  to  the  islands  of  Orkney.  Subsequently 
he  and  Mr.  Haldane  went  on  an  itinerating  tour 
to  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England.  Mr.  Campbell  after- 
wards accepted  a  call  to  take  the  pastoral  office 
at  Kingsland  chapel,  London,  [being  ordained  in 
the  beginning  of  1804,]  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged for  thirty-seven  years,  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  great  usefulness  to  others.    For  the  in- 


struction of  the  young,  be  set  on  foot  1  The  Youth's 
Magazine,'  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  which  he 
was  editor.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  of  the  Female  Penitenti- 
ary. As  his  income  was  small,  he  had  to  take  np  a 
school  at  Kingsland  to  add  to  it.  In  1812,  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Socicty,  he  visited  their  stations  in  South  Africa, 
and  again  in  1818.  On  his  return  from  each  of 
his  voyages  to  Africa,  he  travelled  through  most 
of  the  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also 
visited  Ireland,  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  - 
ary Society.  He  died  April  4,  1840,  aged  74. 
His  works  are : 

Alfred  and  Galba,  or  the  History  of  the  Two  Brother*, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  themselves.    Lond  1807,  8to. 

Kemarkable  Particular,  in  the  Life  of  Mosea.  Load.  180S, 
12mo- 

Voyages  and  Travels  of  a  Bible,  1808. 
Travels  in  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Missionary  Society.   London,  1814.  8vo.  2d  edit.  1815,  8vo. 
Second  Juurney  in  South  Africa,  1818.    2  Tola.  8vo 

London,  1822. 

He  also  prepared  an  abridgment  of  his  African  Travels,  in 
two  small  volumes,  for  the  Religions  Tract  Society,  and  added 
to  them  a  similar  volume,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  unpretending  bat  useful 
little  book,  entitled  '  African  Light."  the  object  of  which  was 
to  illustrate  passage*  of  Scripture  by  a  reference  to  his  ow- 


CAMPBELL,  Thoma8,  a  distinguished  poet, 
the  most  perfect  lyrical  writer  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  July,  1777. 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  father  of  the  poet,  wa» 
the  yonngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  laird  of  Kir- 
nan,  and  was  born  in  1710.  He  was  educated  for 
the  mercantile  profession,  and  early  in  life  went 
to  America,  where  he  entered  into  business,  and 
resided  many  years  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia. 
There  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  brother 
Archibald,  ou  his  first  quitting  Jamaica  to  settle 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  there  also,  about  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dauiel  Campbell,  a  clansman,  but  no 
relation,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and 
there  entered  into  partnership  with  him  as  Vir- 
ginian traders,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  and 
Daniel  Campbell.  For  some  years  their  busiuess 
prospered,  and  both  partners  were  highly  esteemed 
of  probity  and  experience.    Daniel,  the 
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jnnior  partner,  had  a  sister  named  Margaret, 
whom  Alexander  took  to  be  his  wife,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  poet.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  the  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow  on  the 
12th  of  January  1756.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell was  about  twenty,  while  her  husband  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-five.  They  had 
eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the  poet,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  born  when 
his  father  had  reached  his  67th  year,  the  age  at 
which  he  himself  died. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  America  in  1775, 
two  years  before  the  poet's  birth,  ruined  the  Vir- 
ginia trade,  and  many  of  the  Glasgow  merchants 
suffered  severely  in  their  business  and  fortunes. 
Amongst  others,  the  old  and  respectable  firm  of 
Alexander  and  Daniel  Campbell  sustained  losses 
from  which  they  never  recovered,  and  saw  very 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  forty  years'  successful 
industry  swept  away  at  once,  from  the  failure  of 
other  houses  with  which  they  were  connected. 
]  The  poet's  father  is  stated  by  his  biographer  to 
have  lost  at  this  disastrous  time  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  while  his  uncle, 
Daniel  Campbell,  always  estimated  his  own  indi- 
vidual loss  at  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  poet's  father  died  at  the  age  of  91,  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  and  bis  death  is  recorded  in  the 
'Edinburgh  Magazine,'  with  high  encomiums  on 
bis  moral  and  religious  character.  He  ia  men- 
tioned as  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  integrity 
and  amiable  manners,  who  united  the  scholar  and 
the  man  of  business,  and  amidst  the  corroding 
cares  of  trade,  cherished  a  liberal  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  literature.  His  mother  was  a  person  of 
much  taste  and  refinement,  and  well  educated  for 
the  age  and  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved.  She  is 
described  as  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  par- 
ticularly sacred  music,  and  she  sang  many  of  the 
popular  melodies  of  Scotland  with  taste  and  effect. 
She  knew  many  of  the  traditional  songs  of  the 
Highlands,  especially  those  of  Argyleshire,  and 
from  her  it  seems  probable  that  the  love  of  song 
was  early  imbibed  and  cultivated  by  her  children. 

The  poet  was  born  in  his  father's  house  in  the 
High  street  of  Glasgow,  which  stood  nearly  oppo- 
site the  university,  but  has  long  since  been  taken 
down.    He  was  baptised  by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid, 


professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  j 
Glasgow,  who  preached  in  the  college-hall  on  Sab- 
baths, and  after  whom  he  was  named.  He  received 
the  rudiment*  of  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school,  now  called  the  high  school,  of  his  native 
city.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language  under  the  Rev.  David  Ali- 
son, a  teacher  of  much  reputation.  At  this  time 
he  possessed  a  vivacity  of  imagination  and  a  vigour 
of  mind  surprising  in  a  boy  so  young.  A  strong 
inclination  for  poetry  was  already  discernible  in 
him,  and  at  an  early  age  he  began  to  write  verses. 
At  the  grammar  school  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Greek ;  and  a  passion  for  the  Greek 
poets  and  orators  distinguished  him  during  life. 
In  October  1791,  when  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he 
entered  Glasgow  university.  At  this  period  he  is 
described  as  having,  with  uncommon  personal 
beauty,  possessed  a  winning  gentleness  and  mo- 
desty of  manners,  a  cheerful  and  happy  disposition, 
aud  a  generous  sensibility  of  heart,  which  made  | 
him  the  object  of  universal  favour  and  admiration. 

His  biographer  says  that  even  while  a  student, 
he  was  not  characterized  by  the  virtue  of  close 
application.  "While  a  mere  boy,"  he  states, 
"  Campbell  appears  to  have  had  the  enviable  tact 
of  looking  into  a  book,  and  extracting  from  it 
whatever  was  valuable.  He  took  the  cream,  and 
left  what  remained  for  the  perusal  of  less  fastidious 
readers."  In  his  first  year  at  college  he  gained 
three  prizes.  He  also,  after  a  formidable  compe- 
tition with  a  student  nearly  twice  his  own  age, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  university,  gained  the  exhibition,  called  in 
Scotland  a  bursary,  on  Archbishop  Leighton's 
foundation,  for  a  translation  of  one  of  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  which  he  executed  in  verse.  He 
continued  seven  years  at  the  university,  aud  his 
proficiency  was  each  year  rewarded  by  an  aca- 
demical prize  being  conferred  on  him.  In  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  he  was  so  successful  that 
his  fellow  -  students  at  last  declined  to  competo 
with  him.  His  poetical  version  of  several  entire 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  ^schylus,  and  others  ob- 
tained the  high  praise  of  his  professor,  who,  in 
awarding  him  the  prize  for  a  translation  of  '  The 
Clouds'  of  Aristophanes,  accompanied  it  with  the 
flattering  and  uunsual  comoliment,  publicly  ex- 
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pressed,  "  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  best  per- 
formance which  hail  ever  been  given  in  within  the 
walls  of  the  university."  Some  of  these  transla- 
tions he  afterward*  published  among  his  poems. 
By  Professor  Young,  who  then  filled  the  Greek 
chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  was  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  that  love  for  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece,  which  he  had  already  so 
successfully  displayed.  On  one  occasion  he  gained 
the  professor's  favour,  and  a  holiday  for  the  stu- 
dents, by  a  Greek  poem,  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
which  he  had  slipt  into  the  professor's  Greek  text 
book.  One  of  his  early  |>octical  attempts  at  this 
period  he  got  printed,  in  the  ballad  form,  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-students. 

While  at  college  he  was  obliged  by  his  neces- 
sities to  give  elementary  instruction  to  younger 
lads;  but  while  thus  prosecuting  vigorously  his 
classical  studies,  he  continued  to  pursue  his  poetical 
fancies  and  work  his  upward  way  in  the  path  that 
was  to  lead  him  to  lasting  fame.  In  1793,  while 
yet  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  during  the  college 
vacation,  he  attended  for  several  weeks  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Camplx-ll,  a  writer  in  Glasgow, 
author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  a  relation  by  his  mother's  side,  but  he  went 
there  only  on  trial,  and  disliking  the  business,  he 
soon  left  it.  During  his  third  session  at  college, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwcll, 
who  was  his  fellow -student,  he  made  several 
enemies  by  the  severity  of  his  satirical  effusions, 
particularly  on  the  Irish  students;  but  many  of 
them  were  the  cansc  of  amusement,  rather  than  of 
anger.  In  the  logic  class  he  was  commended  for 
his  exercises  by  Professor  Jardine,  although  not 
in  the  warmest  terms,  for,  at  this  period,  it  would 
appear  that  although  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  he  could  not  spell  or  write  the  English 
language  with  propriety.  Before  leaving  college 
he  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Millar, 
who  then  filled,  with  much  distinction,  the  chair 
of  civil  law.  He  seems  at  one  period  to  have  had 
an  inteution  of  studyiug  for  the  church  of  Scotland, 
but  the  want  of  any  hope  of  efficient  patronage 
caused  him  to  change  his  purpose.  He  next 
thought  of  studying  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
this  required  a  greater  outlay  than  his  circum- 
stances permitted,  and  after  attending  some  pre- 


liminary lectures  this  idea  was  also  abandoucd. 
He  then  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  merchant 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  still  hankering 
after  the  church,  studying  Hebrew  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  writing  religions  poetry. 

Undecided  as  to  his  future  pursuits,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  1795  to  the  island  of  Mull,  to  act 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Snni- 
pol.  There  he  remained  for  five  months,  and  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  for  his  fifth  session.  During 
the  winter  he  supported  himself  by  private  tui- 
tion. Among  other  scholars,  he  had  a  youth 
named  Cmiuinghame,  who  became  an  advocate, 
and  was  afterwards  made  a  lord  of  session  uudei 
the  title  of  Lord  Cunninghame. 

After  leaving  college  he  passed  some  time  as  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  General  Napier,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Downie,  on  the  romantic  banks 
of  Loch  Goil,  among  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire. 
He  disliked,  however,  the  profession  of  a  tutor, 
and  on  leaving  Downie  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity gained  him  a  favourable  reception  into  the 
distinguished  circle  of  science  and  literature  for 
which  that  city  was  thcu  renowned.  At  this  time 
the  poet  proposed  to  establish  a  magazine,  but 
funds  were  wanting.  Through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Cunninghamo  he  found  employment  in 
the  Register  Honse.  He  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Whytt,  and  being  introduced 
to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  the  biographer  of  the 
poets,  received  through  him  an  engagement  for  an 
abridged  edition  of '  Bryan  Edward's  West  Indies,' 
for  which  he  was  paid  £20.  He  returned  to  Glas- 
gow to  meet  a  brother  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  to  finish  his  abridgment.  At  that  time  he 
wrote  1  The  Wounded  Hussar,'  and  4  The  Dirge  of 
Wallace,'  two  of  his  most  popular  lyrics. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  again  in  Edin- 
burgh, fagging  for  Messrs.  Mundell  and  Son,  the 
publishers,  at  a  very  limited  rate  of  remuneration. 
About  this  period  he  formed  arrangements  to  pro- 
ceed to  Virginia,  in  North  America,  but  the  state 
of  his  health  set  them  aside.  He  commenced  to 
write  '  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  about  1797.  He  re- 
sided at  this  time  in  a  small  house  on  St.  John's 
Hill,  and  of  the  young  men  then  resident  In 
I  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  associated,  several 
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raised  themselves  to  eminence  and  consideration. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  lawyers  who  subse- 
quently became  Lords  Cockburn  and  Brougham. 
He  pubUshed  'the  Pleasure*  of  Hope'  in  1799, 
when  he  was  scarcely  twenty -two,  the  volume 
being  dedicated  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson.  It 
was  sold  to  the  Mundclls  for  £00  iu  cash  and 
books,  but  for  two  or  three  years  the  publishers 
gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  every  new  edition,  be- 
sides allowing  him  to  print  a  splendid  edition  of 
the  work  for  himself.  The  success  of  this  work 
was  such  as  at  once  to  place  the  young  author  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  time.  In 
planning  the  poem  he  seems  to  hare  taken  Pojw 
and  Goldsmith  as  his  models,  and  to  have  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Gray ;  but  in  harmony 
of  versification,  and  elegance,  and  above  all  genu- 
ine fervour  of  style,  he  far  exceeds  them  all,  as 
well  as  every  other  poet  that  had  gone  before  him. 
In  these  and  other  essential  qualities,  indeed,  this 
exquisite  production  is  not  surpassed  by  anything 
iu  British  poetry.  In  the  original  manuscript  the 
different  sections  of  the  poem  had  separate  dis- 
tinctive titles,  but  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Anderson 
these  were  dispensed  with,  and  '  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope '  came  before  the  world  as  a  complete  poem. 
Some  lines  at  the  beginning  were  also  omitted. 
Soon  after  its  publication,  Mr.  Campbell  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Mundell  for  another 
poem,  descriptive  of  Scottish  history,  to  be  called, 
'The  Queen  of  the  North,1  of  which  the  prospectus 
was  published,  and  arrangements  for  its  illustra- 
tion were  made  with  Mr.  Williams,  a  landscape 
painter,  but  the  work  was  never  completed. 

Anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  German 
literature  at  its  fountaiuhead,  as  well  as  to  visit 
foreign  parts,  in  the  summer  of  1800  he  left  for 
Hamburgh.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  '  Pleasures  of 
Hope.'  He  had  originally  fixed  on  the  university 
of  Jena  for  his  first  place  of  residence,  but  on  his 
arrival  at  Hamburgh,  he  found  by  the  pnblic  prints 
that  a  victory  had  been  gained  by  the  French  near 
L'lm,  and  that  Munich  and  the  heart  of  Bavaria 
were  the  theatre  of  war.  From  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Jacob,  he  witnessed  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Hohenlinden,  fought  on  the  3d  De- 
cember 1800  between  the  French  under  General 


Moreau,  and  the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke 
John,  when  the  latter  were  signally  defeated. 
"One  moment's  sensation,"  he  observes  in  a  letter 
to  a  relation  in  this  country,  "  the  single  hope  of 
seeing  human  nature  exhibited  in  its  most  dread- 
ful attitude,  overturned  my  past  decisions.  I  got 
down  to  the  seat  of  war  some  weeks  before  the 
summer  armistice  of  1800,  and  indulged  in,  what 
yon  will  call,  the  criminal  curiosity  of  witnessing 
blood  and  desolation.  Never  shall  time  efface 
from  my  memory  the  recollection  of  that  hour  of 
astonishment  and  suspended  breath,  when  I  stood 
with  the  monks  of  St.  Jacob  to  overlook  a  charge 
of  Klenau's  cavalry  upon  the  French  under  Gren- 
nicr,  encamped  below  us.  We  saw  the  fire  given 
and  returned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of 
the  French  pa*  de  charge,  collecting  the  lines  to 
attack  in  close  column.  After  three  hours  wait- 
was  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  several  waggoners,  that  were  stationed 
to  convey  the  Mounded  in  spring  waggons,  were 
killed  in  our  sight."  His  spirit-stirring  lyric  ot 
'The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden'  was  written  on  this 
event — a  poem  which,  perhaps,  contains  more 
grandeur  and  martial  sublimity  than  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  else,  in  the  same  compass  of  English 
poetry.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ratisbon, 
where  he  was  at  the  time  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French,  and  expected,  as  a  British  subject, 
to  be  made  prisoner ;  but,  he  observes,  "  Morean's 
army  was  under  such  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
behaviour  both  of  officers  and  men  so  civil,  that  I 
soon  mixed  among  them  without  hesitation,  and 
formed  many  agreeable  acquaintances  at  the  messes 
of  their  brigade  stationed  in  town,  to  which  their 
chef -de -brigade  often  invited  me.  This  worthy 
man,  Colonel  Lc  Fort,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  gratitude,  gave  me  a  protection  to 
pass  throngh  the  whole  army  of  Moreau." 

After  this  Mr.  Campbell  visited  different  parts 
of  Germany,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  plun- 
dered, amongst  theTyrolcsc  monutains,  by  a  Croat, 
of  his  clothes,  his  books,  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold. 
About  mid-winter  he  returned  to  A  bona,  where 
he  remained  four  months.  While  in  Germany, 
he  made  the  friendship  of  the  two  Schlegels,  and 
passed  an  entire  day  with  Klopstock.    At  Alton* 
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he  casually  became  acquainted  with  some  refugee 
Irishmen,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  and  their  story  suggested  to  him  his 
beautiful  ballad  of '  The  Exile  of  Erin.'  The  hero 
of  the  poem  was  an  Irish  exile,  named  Anthony 
M'Cann,  whom  he  had  met  at  Hamburgh.  A  claim 
was  subsequently  got  up  by  the  editor  of  an  Irish 
provincial  paper,  on  the  part  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Nugent,  to  the  authorship  of  this  song, 
professing  to  have  drawn  his  information  from 
Nngent's  sister;  but  the  question  was  conclusively 
settled  by  the  certificate  of  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  a 
relative  of  the  person  by  whom  the  song  is 
said  to  have  been  composed,  which  stated  that 
for  a  considerable  period,  Mr.  Nugent,  the  sup- 
posed author,  was  quite  familiar  with  the  song, 
knew  it  in  Campbell's  works,  and  never  personally 
claimed  the  authorship.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  song  were  all  well  known  to  the 
party  of  Irish  exiles  whom  Campbell  met  at 
Altona;  by  whom  it  was  first  snug,  and  on  whose 
I  account  it  had  been  written.  His  beautiful  verses 
addressed  to  Judith,  the  Jewess,  were  also  written 
in  Altona.  About  this  time  also,  he  wrote  4  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,'  after  the  model  of  an  old 
song  4  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England.'  A  war  with 
Denmark  was  at  that  time  expected,  and  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  the  poet  the  idea  of  this  noble 
lyric.  The  fifth  line  of  the  second  stanza  was 
originally  different,  but  after  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, Mr.  Campbell  introduced  the  name  of  Nelson, 
making  it  read, 

'  Where  Blake  and  mighty  Sehtm  fell. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1801  war  was  declared 
against  Denmark,  when  the  English  residents  were 
obliged  to  leave  Altona,  and  Campbell  sailed  for 
England  on  the  6th  of  March.  They  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  English  batteries  without 
molestation,  and  sailed  under  convoy  to  England. 
There  were  only  two  Scottish  vessels  in  convoy, 
and  they  were  carried  to  Yarmouth  along  with  the 
English  fleet.  Mr.  Campbell  arrived  in  London 
with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  for  all  his 
resources  had  been  expended  in  assisting  a  friend 
at  Altona.  Though  unprovided  with  a  single 
letter  of  introduction,  the  fame  of  his  poetry 
procured  him  immediate  admission  into  the  best 


literary  society.  While  on  the  continent  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  LhronicU 
was  paying  him  for  poems  contributed  to  that 
journal  from  the  seat  of  war.  Although  he  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Perry,  he  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  him  and  explain  his  situation  to  him,  and  he 
had  no  cause  to  repent  of  it.  Writing  to  one  of 
his  Scotch  correspondents  the  poet  says,  "  I  have 
found  Perry.  His  reception  was  warm  and 
cordial,  beyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 
'  I  will  be  your  friend,'  said  the  good  man.  1 1  will 
be  all  that  you  conld  wish  me  to  be.' "  In  reference 
to  this  his  first  visit  to  London,  he  says,  in  his  own 
notes, H  Calling  on  Perry  one  day,  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Lord  Holland,  asking  about  me,  and 
expressing  a  wish  to  have  me  to  dine  at  the  King 
of  Clubs.  Thither  with  his  lordship  I  accordingly 
repaired,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  There  I 
met  in  all  their  glory  and  feather,  Mackintosh, 
Rogers,  the  Smiths,  Sidney,  and  others."  After  a 
short  stay  in  London  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother.  On  the 
voyage  to  Leith,  a  lady,  a  passenger  on  board, 
who  had  read  his  poems,  without  knowing  him, 
surprised  him  by  expressing  her  regret  that  the 
poet  Campbell  had  been  arrested  in  London  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  would  probably  be  executed.  On  his  arrival 
at  Edinburgh  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  Alison  square.  He  found 
his  mother  greatly  troubled  by  the  rumour  of  his 
apprehension,  which  she  bad  heard  previous  to  his 
coming.  It  was  a  period  of  high  political  excite- 
ment, and  he  at  once  determined  to  wait  on  the 
sheriff,  Mr.  Clerk,  and  report  his  position.  That 
functionary  frankly  told  him  that  they  were  aware 
of  his  guilt;  but  they  did  not  want  to  see  bim. 
He  asked  the  grounds  of  the  charge  against  him, 
and  was  told  that 11  it  seems  you  have  been  con- 
spiring with  General  Moreau,  in  Austria,  and  with 
the  Irish  at  Hamburgh,  to  get  a  French  army 
landed  in  Ireland.  You  attended  Jacobin  clubs 
at  Hamburgh,  and  you  came  over  from  thence  in 
the  same  vessel  with  Donovan,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  the  rebels  at  Viuegar-hill."  A  box, 
with  a  number  of  the  poet's  papers,  had  been  seized 
at  Leith,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  treasonable 
documents  among  his  manuscripts.    'The  Exile 
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of  Erin '  was  somewhat  suspicious,  bat  '  Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England,'  found  in  his  box,  was  in  his  fa- 
vour. "  The  sheriff,"  he  says,  M  began  to  smoke 
the  whole  bubble,  and  said,  4  This  comes  of  trust- 
ing a  Hamburgh  spy.  Mr.  Campbell,'  he  added, 
'  this  is  a  cold  wet  evening — what  do  you  say  to 
our  having  a  bottle  of  wine  during  the  examina- 
tion of  your  democratic  papers?' " 

While  in  Edinburgh  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
dependent  on  him  solely  for  support.  During  the 
food  riots  iu  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1801,  he  began 
part  of  a  poem,  entitled  4  The  Mobiade,'  in  a  style 
altogether  different  from  his  other  works,  which 
was  never  printed  till  it  appeared  in  Dr.  Bcattie's 
4  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell.'  From  Lord 
Minto,  whom  he  met,  at  his  lordship's  own  desire, 
at  the  house  of  the  late  Dngald  Stewart,  he  re- 
ceived great  kindness,  and  was  invited  to  Minto 
House,  Roxburghshire.  While  there  he  wrote 
4  Lochiel's  Warning,'  during  the  night.  His  eveu- 
ing  thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  wizard's 
warning,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  awoke, 
repeating  the  idea  for  which  he  had  been  searching 
for  days,  rang  for  the  servant,  had  a  cup  of  tea. 
and  produced  4  Lochiel's  Warning'  before  day- 
dawn. 

Early  in  1803,  Mr.  Campbell  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, to  settle,  as  the  only  field  that  promised  any 
permanent  and  profitable  exercise  of  his  talents. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
nouse  of  his  friend  and  brother  poet,  Mr.  Telford, 
the  celebrated  engineer.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss 
Matilda  Sinclair,  of  Greenock,  a  lady  who  was 
surpassingly  beautiful.  After  residing  a  year  in 
London,  he  took  and  furnished  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  about  seven  miles 
from  London.  He  now  devoted  himself,  most  in- 
dustriously, to  writing  and  compiling  for  the  book- 
sellers, and  furnishing  occasional  articles  to  the 
daily  press,  and  other  periodical  publications.  He 
wrote  on  all  subjects,  even  including  agriculture, 
for  the  most  part  anonymously,  and  by  writing  on 
the  latter  subject  he  acquired  so  much  informa- 
tion, as  to  have  been  more  than  once  compliment- 
ed, as  he  states  himself,  on  that  knowledge  by 
practical  farmers.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
wrote  a  work,  entitled  4  Annals  of  Groat  Britain, 


from  the  accession  of  George  III.,'  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  which  was  published  in  1808,  in  three  vol- 
umes 8vo,  without  his  name.  Besides  his  other 
literary  work,  he  accepted  an  engagement  to  write 
and  translate  foreign  correspondence  for  the  4  Star' 
newspaper,  and  the  4  Philosophical  Magazine*  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Tulloch,  the  editor  of  4  The  Star," 
for  which  he  received  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a-ycar.  He  also  contributed  several  pa- 
pers to  4  Bn-wster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 1 
especially  biographies,  an  account  of  the  drama, 
and  an  extended  historical  notice  of  Great  Britain, 
which  were  all  marked  with  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment that  invariably  distinguished  his  writings. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Syden- 
ham, among  other  poetical  pieces  which  he  ela- 
borately polished  were  4  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,' 
4 The  Soldier's  Dream,'  and  'The  Turkish  Lady;' 
the  first  of  which,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 
had  been  sketched  in  the  island  of  Mull,  and  the 
two  latter  in  Bavaria, — but  were  not  revised  and 
finished  until  this  period.  4  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic '  was  composed  at  short  intervals  during  the 
winter,  and,  as  soon  as  it  came  before  the  public, 
44  was  set  to  music  and  sung  with  applause  by  the 
great  vocalists  of  the  day."  Through  the  influence 
principally  of  Charles  James  Fox,  a  pension  of 
£200  a-year  was,  in  1806,  conferred  on  him  by  his 
majesty  George  III. 

In  1809  appeared  his  second  volume  of  poems, 
containing 4  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,' a  simple  Indian 
tale,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  among  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania;  4  Glenara;' 
'Lochiel's  Warning;'  'Lord  Ullin's  Daughter;'  and 
4  TheBattle  of  the  Baltic,'  the  noblest  of  his  lyrics. 
To  a  subsequent  edition  was  added  the  touching 
ballad  of 4  O'Connor's  Child.'  This  volume  greatly 
increased  his  popularity.  In  the  same  year  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  poetry,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  excited  much  attention 
at  the  time,  and  were  afterwards  published.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  pub- 
lisher, to  edit  selections  from  the  British  poets, 
intended  as  specimeus  of  each,  with  biographical 
and  critical  essays,  and  this  work  appeared  in 
1819,  in  seven  volumes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1821,  in  which  year,  owing 
to  his  literary  engagements,  he  left  Sydenham  to 
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reside  in  London,  lie  became  editor  of  a  new  series 
of  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  fur  Mr.  Colburn, 
the  publisher,  to  which,  however,  at  that  time, 
he  contributed  little  besides  a  few  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  a  scries  of  lectures  on  Greek  dra- 
matic literature.  His  connexion  with  this  ma- 
gazine ceased  in  1831,  when  he  was  engaged 
for  a  brief  period  as  editor  of  the  'Metropolitan' 
magazine.  He  had  even  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  with  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  purchase  a  third  share  of  the  '  Metro- 
politan,' but  finding  the  concent,  as  he  styled 
it,  at  that  time  "  a  bubble,"  he  got  back  the 
money,  and  immediately  repaid  it  to  Mr.  Rogers. 
That  periodical  was  afterwards  conducted  with 
great  spirit  and  talent,  under  different  auspices. 
In  1824  appeared  his  'Theodrie,'  a  brief  poetical 
tale  of  modern  life  :  but  the  fire  of  his  genius  was 
beginning  to  burn  low,  and  the  poem  disappointed 
public  expectation.  The  volume,  however,  had. 
for  the  time,  an  extensive  sale,  and  was  declared 
by  an  anonymous  punster  of  that  day.  to  have 
been  "  the  odd  trick  "  of  the  season. 

In  November  1826,  Mr.  Camptwll  was  elected 
by  the  students  Lord  Rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  after  a  severe  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  professors.  He  went  down  to  his  native  city, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  which  he  got 
printed,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  presentation  inscription  being  in  his 
own  hand,  which  p^eatly  enhanced  the  value  of  such 
a  gift.  No  event  in  his  life  seems  to  have  grati- 
fied his  feelings  so  highly,  and  he  always  spoke  of 
his  election  with  honest  pride.  The  hononr  was 
enhanced  by  his  being  threo  times  chosen  I*ord 
Rector  successively.  On  his  re-election,  the  stu- 
dents presented  him  with  a  silver  bowl,  which,  in 
his  will,  he  styled  one  of  "  the  jewels  of  his  pro- 
perty." At  the  same  time,  a  literary  club  was 
formed  in  Glasgow,  and  named  after  him,  'The 
Campbell  Club,'  which  still  exists,  and  possesses 
an  excellent  library,  many  of  the  books  having 
been  donations  from  the  poet,  who  also  presented 
the  club  with  an  elegant  silver  cup.  The  students 
of  Glasgow  university  he  addressed  in  a  series  of 
articles  inserted  in  the  4  New  Monthly  Magazine.' 
The  senatus  academicus  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  !  tit  he  never  assumed 


the  title  of  Doctor  before  his  name.  He  contri- 
buted in  uo  small  degree  to  the  establishment  of 
the  London  university,  in  which  project  Lord 
Brougham  was  an  active  coadjutor,  but  Campbell 
might,  with  some  propriety,  be  considered  iU 
fonnder. 

During  the  struggle  for  independence  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Campbell  took  an  active  interest  in  the  cause 
of  that  country,  as  he  subsequently,  and  indeed  all 
his  life  did  in  that  of  Poland.  In  1832,  in  con 
junction  with  the  Polish  poet  Nicmcewicz,  Prince 
Czartoryski,  and  others,  he  founded  the  society 
styled  the  "  Literary  Association  of  the  friends  of 
Poland,"  for  collecting,  publishing,  and  diffusing 
information  relative  to  that  unhappy  country,  and 
for  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Polish  exiles  in 
England. 

In  the  month  of  September  1828,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell died.  He  had  lost  his  youngest  sister  and  his 
mother  some  time  previously.  In  1830  he  went 
into  chambers ;  and  for  some  years  he  resided,  in 
a  state  of  comparative  loneliness,  at  No.  61  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  London.  Two  sons  were  the 
fruit  of  his  marriage,  one  of  whom,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  died  early.  The  other,  having 
shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  was  for  years  in  a 
private  asylum,  but  soon  after  the  poet's  death,  he 
was  restored  to  society,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
de  lunatico  inquirrndo,  which  declared  him  to  be  of 
perfectly  sound  mind. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Campbell  visited  Algiers,  and  on 
his  return  he  furnished  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  which  he  after- 
wards published,  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
name  of  1  Letters  from  the  South,'  in  two  volumes. 
In  I  1  he  published  his  'Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.' 
On  the  death  that  year  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Telford, 
the  engineer,  after  whom  he  had  named  his  sur- 
viving son.  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Southey,  received  a 
legacy  of  £500. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  was  in 
the  year  1838.  It  was  in  the  studio  of  an  eminent 
sculptor  in  London,  to  whom  the  poet  was  at  that 
time  sitting  for  his  bast.  On  being  introduced  to 
him,  he  received  me  with  an  affability  and  kind- 
ness of  manner  which  put  me  at  once  at  my  ease. 
He  was  about  the  middle  size,  and  remarkably 
well  made.    In  his  younger  days  he  was  con- 
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aidcrcd  particularly  handsome,  but  at  this  period 
time,  and  care,  and  thought,  had  begun  to  make 
visible  inroads  on  his  frame.  He  never  had  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  and  his  domestic  calamities  had 
fallen  heavily  on  his  nervous  and  sensitive  mind. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  quiet  beauty  of  his  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
when  he  became  animated  there  was  a  sparkling 
poetical  expression  In  them  peculiarly  striking. 
He  wore  a  wig  of  chestnut  brown.  His  manner 
was  frank  and  unreserved,  and  his  conversation 
agreeable  and  instructive.  He  was  fond  of  dis- 
coursing about  poetry,  and  his  criticisms  were  at  all 
times  marked  by  good  taste  and  correct  apprecia- 
tion. When  he  descanted  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  and  English  poets,  he  occasionally  enriched 
his  remarks  by  quotations,  which  he  had  by  heart, 
and  recited  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Often 
have  I,  while  sitting  in  his  company,  been  electri- 
fied by  the  beauty  and  power  with  which  he 
rcciled  favourite  passages  from  the  Greek  poets, 
with  whose  writings  his  mind  was  richly  stored, 
and  which  he  appreciated  and  praised  with  the 
characteristic  warmth  of  one  who  was  himself  a 
I  master  in  their  divine  art.  The  following  inci- 
dent, to  which  I  myself  was  a  witness,  shows 
the  genuine  benevolence  and  kindness  of  his 
heart.  Calling  one  forenoon,  in  the  year  1839, 
on  the  poet  at  his  Chambers  61  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  I  found  him  busily  engaged  looking  over 
his  books,  on  the  shelves  around  the  room;  while 
near  the  fireplace,  was  seated  an  elderly  gentle- 
woman in  widow's  weeds.  I  was  desired  to  take 
a  chair  for  a  few  minutes.  Presently  the  poet 
disappeared  into  his  bedroom,  and  returned  with 
an  armful  of  books,  which  he  placed  among  a  heap 
of  others  that  he  hail  collected  on  the  floor. 
"There  now,"  he  said,  addressing  the  widow, 
4i  these  will  help  yon  a  little,  and  I  shall  see  what 
more  I  can  do  for  you  by  the  time  you  call  again. 
I  shall  get  them  sent  to  yon  in  the  course  of  the 
day."  The  widow  thanked  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and,  shaking  her  cordially  by  the  hand,  he 
wished  her  a  good  morning.  On  her  departure, 
he  said  to  me,  with  great  feeling, — "That  lady 
whom  yon  saw  just  now  is  the  widow  of  an  early 
friend  of  mine,  and  as  she  is  now  in  somewhat  re- 
duced circumstances,  she  wishes  to  open  a  little 


book  and  stationery  shop,  and  I  have  been  busy 
looking  out  all  the  books  for  which  I  have  no  use, 
but  which  will  be  of  use  to  her,  to  add  to  her  stock. 
She  has  takeu  a  small  shop  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
town,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  serve  her,  and 
forward  her  prospects,  as  far  as  my  assistance  and 
influence  extend :  old  times  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten." On  another  occasion,  soon  after  this,  on 
introducing  to  him,  in  that  Bame  room,  a  friend  of 
mine  from  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  Sinclair,  he 
said,  while  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Sir,  your  name  recommends  you  to 
me,"  adding,  with  much  tenderness,  "my  wife's 
name  was  Siuclair." 

In  1842,  Mr.  Campbell  published  his  '  Pilgrim 
of  Glcncoe,'  and  other  poems,  which  he  dedicated 
to  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  William  Beattie, 
whom  in  his  will  he  named  one  of  his  executors, 
and  who  became  his  biographer.  Mr.  William 
Moxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister,  the  brother 
of  the  publisher,  was  also  named  an  executor. 
Among  Mr.  Campbell's  other  works  are  a  1  Life 
of  Petrarch,'  and  'Memoirs  of  Frederick  the 
Great.'  In  the  year  last  mentioned  Mr.  Camp- 
bell again  visited  Germany,  and,  on  his  return 
to  London,  he  took  a  house  at  No.  8,  Victoria 
Square,  Pimlico,  his  niece  Miss  Mary  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of  his  deceased  brother,  Mr. 
Alexander  Campbell,  formerly  of  Glasgow,  having 
gone  to  Loudon,  to  reside  with  him.  But  his 
health  had  long  been  declining,  and  for  change 
of  air,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  he  retired  to 
Boulogne,  in  France,  where  he  died  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  15th  June  1844,  aged  67  years.  His 
niece,  his  friend  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Moxon,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  his  medical  attendants  were  with  him 
when  he  breathed  his  last;  as  was  also  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hassell,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
His  last  hours  were  marked  by  calmness  and 
resignation.  His  body  was  brought  to  England, 
and  buried  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Wednesday,  July  3d ;  the  funeral  being 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  and  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  extremely  studious,  but  at 
the  same  time  social  in  his  disposition,  and  gentle 
and  endearing  in  his  manners.    With  a  delicate 
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ami  even  nervous  sensibility,  tretjuemlv  allied  to 
real  genius,  be  was  yet  eminently  domestic  in  liis 
disposition  and  habits,  and  admirably  fitted  to 
shine  in  society.  To  his  niece,  Mary  Campbell, 
afterwards  Mrs.  W.  Alfred  Hill,  whose  kindness 
and  attention  cheered  his  latter  days,  he  left  the 
great  bulk  of  his  property  and  effects,  his  son  be- 
ing otherwise  provided  for.  Campbell  is  decid- 
edly the  most  classical  of  oar  modern  poets.  He 
never  wearied  retouching  and  polishing  what  he 
had  written,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
fastidiousness  in  this  respect,  no  poet  of  his  day 
has  exhibited,  in  his  lyrics,  so  much  originality 
and  freedom,  or  so  much  energy  of  thought  and 

style.    His  works  are  : 

Pleasure*  of  Hope;  a  poem.  Edinburgh,  1799,  12mo. 
Aud  other  Poems,  Edin.  1801,  12mo.    7th  edit.,  Edin.  lfcu-i. 

Annals  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  accession  of  George  HI. 
to  the  Peace  of  Amicus.    London  1808,  3  vols.  8vo.  anon. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  a  Prnnsylvanian  Tale,  and  other 
Poems.    London.  1809,  4to.   6th  edit.  1814,  lihno. 

Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with  biographical  and  cri- 
tical notices;  and  an  Essay  on  English  poetry.  Loud.  1819, 
7  vols,  small  8vo. 

Theodrio,  a  poem,  London,  1824.  8vo. 

Inaugural  Discourse  on  being  installed  I>ord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.    8to,  Glasgow,  1827. 

Poland,  a  Poem.    12mo,  London,  1881. 

1  jt'e  of  Mrs.  Sid  Jons.  London,  2  vols.  1834. 

Letters  from  the  South,  London.  18a",  2  vols  8vo. 

Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  and  other  poems,  8vo.  Loudon,  1842. 

Life  of  Petrarch,  London. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  London. 

A  complete  collection  of  his  Poems,  of  which  there  are  va- 
rious editions,  appeared  after  his  death.  One  of  them  con- 
tains a  biography  of  the  poet  by  the  Kev.  W.  Alfred  Hill,  the 
husband  of  bis  niece,  Mary  CampbelL 


CAMPKROowjt,  Earl  of,  of  Lundie.  and  of  Gleneagle*.  a 
title  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conferred  in 
1831  on  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas  Duncan  Haldane, 
second  viscount  Duncan,  third  bnt  eldeat  surviving  son  of 
the  celebrated  admiral,  first  visounnt.  (see  voL  ii.  page  82.) 
Born  in  1785,  he  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  viscounty  in  1804, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1806,  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority.  On  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 
he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  earl,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
king  was  pleased,  as  his  own  special  act,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  first  visounnt  Duncan,  to  adopt  the  unu- 
sual step  in  the  rase  of  a  new  creation  of  giving  his  lordship's 
brother  and  sisters  the  rank  of  earl's  children.  His  lordship 
(K.  T.  1848),  died  in  1859.  He  had  assumed  the  name  of 
his  maternal  grandmother  Haldane.  His  elder  son,  Adam 
Duncan-Haldane.  viscount  Duncan,  M.P.  for  Forfarshire, 
bom  in  1812,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  from  March  1855 
to  Feb.  1858,  succeeded  as  2d  earl ;  married.  1839,  with  issue. 

CANT,  Andrew,  a  rigid  Covenanting  minister 
born  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  East  Lothian.  In 


terms  of  a  contract  with  Lord  Forbes,  he  appears 
to  have  been  minister  of  Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  in 
1617,  and  held  lands  there  in  mortgage  till  1649.  In 
October  1620,  being  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  the  king  and  bishops  would  not  sanction 
his  election,  and  a  Mr.  William  Forbes  of  Aberdeen 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Nevertheless,  on  a  va  • 
cancy  again  occurring,  in  1623.  the  disseutients  pro- 
tested, bnt  in  vain,  against  proceeding  to  another 
election,  on  the  ground  that  Cant  had  been  already 
chosen,  and  was  of  right  their  minister.  About 
1638  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  then  newly- 
erected  parish  of  Pitsligo,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  was  sent 
by  the  Tables — as  the  convention  at  Edinburgh  of 
the  representatives  of  the  national  party  then  op- 
posed to  the  proceedings  of  Charles  were  called — 
to  Aberdeen,  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  having  for  his  co- 
adjutors the  earl,  afterwards  marquis,  of  Mon- 
trose, Lord  Conper,  the  master  of  Forbes,  and 
other  gentlemen,  with  two  ministers.  So  earnest 
were  they  in  their  work  that,  to  the  displea- 
sure of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  they  declined 
all  refreshments  nntd  the  Covenant  was  signed, 
a  procedure  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  always 
hitherto  observed  in  that  hospitable  city.  In 
the  November  following  he  sat  in  the  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  abolished  episco- 
pacy. He  was  with  the  army  when  the  Scots 
obtained  possession  of  Newcastle,  Angnst  30. 
1640,  and  preached  by  appointment  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  that  town.  He  was  subsequently- 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen. 
According  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  4  Annals' 
of  that  city,  for  some  time  Mr.  Cant  had  the 
whole  ministerial  charge.  He  exercised  his  eccle- 
siastical authority  with  rigour,  and  fulminated  ana- 
themas against  the  magistrates  for  not  complying 
with  his  dictates.  His  congregation  complained 
that  no  person  could  be  admitted  to  communion 
by  him,  except  those  who  were  found  qualified  to 
jmrtake  of  that  ordinance.  In  place  of  yielding  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates,  however, 
he  declaimed  against  them  from  the  pulpit  for 
their  interference  in  what  pertained  to  the  kirk 
session.  The  matter  was  represented  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod,  but  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
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congregation  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his  de- 
crees. Spalding  mentions  that  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, during  sermon,  some  children  made  a  noise 
outside  thp  church,  when  Cant,  who  was  preach- 
ing, sprang  out  of  the  pnlpit  and  pursued  them  to 
some  distance,  and  when  he  had  dispersed  them 
he  returned  and  (unshed  his  sermon  ;  but  the  peo- 

l   pie  wondered  at  his  behaviour. 

When  Charles  the  First  visited  Scotlaud,  in 
1641,  it  being  then  his  policy  to  conciliate  the  na- 
tion, Mr.  Cant  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
him  at  Edinburgh,  August  21st.  lie  frequently 
preached  also  before  the  Scots  parliament.  He 
was  of  that  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland  hostile 
to  the  employment  of  individuals  who  had  served 
Charles  against  the  partisans  of  the  first  covenant, 
and  known  as  the  Protesting  party.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  bringing  over  of  Charles  the  Second 
from  Holland  to  Scotland  in  1650,  and  according 
to  Balfour  (Annals,  vol.  iv.  page  160),  used  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  nation  from  undertaking 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  In  1G60, 
a  complaint  was  presented  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  charging  Mr.  Cant  with  having  pub- 
lished a  work  written  by  Samuel  Rutherford,  en- 
titled Lex  Rex,  and  containing  opinions  then 
deemed  seditious,  and  for  fulminating  anathemas 
and  imprecations  against  many  of  his  congrega- 
tion. The  proceedings  which  took  place  in  con- 
sequence caused  him,  although  no  judgment  was 
given  against  him,  to  relinquish  his  charge,  and 
withdraw  himself  from  tne  town  with  his  family. 
Mr.  Cant  died  about  1664. 

A  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  supposed  to  have  been  his 
son,  appears  to  have  changed  sides,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  Episcopalian  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
prived at  the  Revolution.  On  17th  October,  1722, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Glasgow. 

In  No.  147  of  the  Spectator  the  opprobrious  word 
'cant'  is  described  as  having  been  derived  from  the 
name  of  this  minister,  who  is  there  styled  '  illiterate,' 

i    but  this  is  equally  in  violation  of  sound  scholarship 
and  good  feeling,  as  the  etymology  is  certainly  the 

1    Latin  word  Canttu,  '  a  song,'  so  expressive  of  the 
singing  or  whining  tone  of  certain  preachers. 

Cardross,  Lord,  a  title  first  conferred  on  the  earl  of 
I!     Mar,  but  uow  a  secondary  title  of  the  earl  of  Buclian. 
The  first  possessor  having  been  invested  with  the  right  of 


conferring  it  on  any  of  hi*  male  heirs  renders  the  title  of  Ixtrd 
Cardross  unique  in  the  peerage  either  of  Scotland  or  England. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  such  a  power  having  been  grant- 
ed to  a  subject.  David,  who  became,  on  his  grandfather's 
death  in  1634,  second  Lord  Cardrosa,  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
peers  who  protested  against  the  delivering  up  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  English  army  at  Newcastle  in  1646.  lie  died  in 
1671.  Of  his  eldest  ton,  Henry,  third  Lord  Cardross,  distin- 
guished for  hi*  patriotism,  a  separate  notice  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Erskixk,  Hksry,  third  Lord  Cardross.  A 
younger  son,  the  Hon.  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  was 
father  of  John  Erskine,  the  well-known  author  of  the  ■  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  and  grandfather  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Erskine,  minister  of  Greyfriara,  Edinburgh, 
of  both  of  whom  notices  are  given  under  F  kskin  k  On  the 
death,  in  1695,  of  William  Erskine,  eighth  earl  of  Buchan, 
the  succession  of  that  title  opened  to  David,  fourth  Lord  Car- 
dross, oldest  son  of  Henry,  the  third  lord,  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1698,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  him  to  be  called  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  a*  earl  of  Buchan.  [See  Buchax, 
Earl  of,  ante  page  455.] 

CAREY,  David,  a  writer  of  some  versatil- 
ity, a  poet  and  a  novelist,  was  the  son  of  a  man- 
ufacturer in  Arbroath,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1782.  Having  completed  his  school  educa- 
tion, he  was  placed  in  his  father's  counting-house, 
but  cherishing  au  inclination  for  literary  pursuits, 
he  soon  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  by  Mr. 
Constable  the  publisher  appointed  to  the  tempo- 
rary charge  of  a  department  of  his  business  allied 
In  some  degree  to  the  profession  of  literature.  As 
a  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  he 
repaired  soon  after  to  London,  where  he  obtained, 
through  several  gradations,  the  direction  of  vari 
ous  departments  of  the  periodical  press.  He  be 
gan  to  publish  in  1802.  The  order  and  titles  of 
his  works  will  be  found  annexed.   The  ability  he 

I 

displayed  in  advocating  the  measures  of  the  Whig  i 
party,  whose  side  he  had  espoused,  gained  for 
him  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  offered  him 
a  situation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
declined.  On  the  change  of  ministry  he  wrote  a 
satire  on  their  successors,  entitled  '  Ins  and  Outs, 
or  the  state  of  parties,  by  Chrononhotonthologos,' 
of  which  two  large  editions  were  sold  in  a  few 
weeks.  On  the  establishment  of  the  1  Inverness 
Journal'  newspaper,  in  1807,  he  was  invited,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Constable,  to  under- 
take the  office  of  editor,  which,  uuder  many  dis- 
advantages, he  discharged  during  nearly  five  yeais 
with  general  satisfaction,  continuing  his  literary 
publications  at  the  same  time.  During  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  year  1812,  he  conducted  the 
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'  Boston  Gazette.'     He  next  repaired  again  to  I  archbishop,  or  celebrate  the  kiug's  birthday,  which 
I<ondon,  and  renewed  his  connexion  with  the  pub-    caused  his  banishment,  by  act  of  council,  beyono 
lie  journals  there.    With  the  exception  of  a  short    the  Tay.    Paying  little  regard  to  this  order,  he 
visit  to  Paris,  on  some  literary  speculation,  at  a    was,  in  1CC8,  called  before  the  council,  and  corn- 
subsequent  period,  his  labours  from  this  time  were    manded   peremptorily  to  observe  their  former 
devoted  to  the  press.    At  length,  weary  of  per-    edict.    In  September  1669.  upon  his  petition,  he 
petnal  struggles  and  disappointments,  feeling  his   was  permitted  to  go  to  Edinburgh  upon  some  legal 
health  much  impaired,  he  returned  to  his  native    business,  but  not  to  reside  in  that  city,  or  go  near 
place,  to  receive  the  attentions  of  parental  affec-   Glasgow.    He  now  became  a  field -preacher,  and 
tion.    He  died  at  his  father's  house  at  Arbroath,    so  continued  for  some  years,  during  which  period 
of  consumption,  after  eighteen  months'  illness,  on   he  had  many  remarkable  escapes  from  the  vigi- 
4th  October  1824,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.    lance  of  the  government.    He  refused  the  indul- 
Besides  the  works  enumerated  below,  he  contri-   gence  offered  to  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  de- 
buted largely  to  'The  Poetical  Magazine,  or  the    nounced  all  who  accepted  it. 
Temple  of  the  Muses,'  consisting  chiefly  of  origi-       Iu  1679  he  was  nt  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  he 
nal  poems,  published  in  1804,  in  two  volumes  8vo.    was  wounded,  but  made  his  escape.     He  after- 
of  which  he  was  the  editor.    His  poems  are  dis-   wards  went  to  Holland,  but  early  in  the  summer 
tinguished  generally  by  elegance  and  harmony,   of  1680  was  again  iu  Scotland.    On  June  3d  of 
and,  with  a  good  deal  of  purity  and  feeling,  are  not   that  year,  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
deficient  in  seutimeut  and  imagery.                      seized  in  a  public-house  iu  Queeusfcrry  by  the 
His  works  are                                               governor  of  Blackness,  who,  in  the  struggle,  mor- 

Pleasare.  of  Ntnre;  or  the  Charm*  of  Rural  Life,  and    U,,v  W0U,,ded  h'8  companion,  Mr.  Henry  Hall  of 
other  Poems,  1802,  Hxa.                                        Haugh-hcad.    In  the  |>ockcts  of  the  latter  was 

The  Reign  of  Fancy,  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  1803,  12.no.          foam]  r  papcr  0f  a  violent  nature,  generally  SUp- 
Lrric  Tales,  &c.  1804.                                                                  rr                                                   J  i 
Secret*  of  the  Castle;  a  Novel.    1*>0G,  2  vols.  12mo,            P0^*1  t0  ,,ave  b,'en  Written  by  Mr.  Cargill,  which 
ln«  and  OuU,  or  the  state  uf  Parties,  by  Clirumnniotimttio-    js  known  ill  history  by  the  name  of  the  Queens- 

'XmSrAmMorr.    1807.  12,no.                                CwBMBt'  fr0m  U,e  P,Me  where  *  ™  fo0nd- 
Craig  Phadrig;  Visions  of  Sensibility,  with  legendary    Mr.  Cargill  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned 
Talc*,  and  occasional  Piece*,  and  Historical  Notes;  dedicated    with  Kichard  Cameron  in  publishing  the  declara- 
to  I.ord  Seaiield,  a  tribute  chiefly  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness     ,          _         ,            ,     „«    -  _  _. 
and  hospitality  of  his  Highland  friends  and  neighbours,    tion  at  Sanquhar  on  the  22d  of  June.    In  the  sub- 
1810.  8\-o.                                                         sequent  Septemlier  he  preached  to  a  large  congre- 
Picturesque  Scenes;  or  a  Guide  to  the  Highlands.    1811.        Uon  in  the  Torwood,  between  Falkirk  and  Stir- 
8to 

The  Lord  of  the  Desert;  Sketches  of  Wry;  Foreign   ling,  w»>cn  he  formally  excommunicated  the  king, 
and  Domestic  Odes,  and  other  poems.  1812.                      and  the  dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  Lauderdale, 

l/ichicl,  or  the  Field  of  Cullodeti,  1812.    A  novel  founded        ,  „  ,,       e._  „                 .                ,  -,. 

'..                ,    .....        •  • ,  •  .      ,.      and  Rothes,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Sir  Tho- 
<>n  the  rebellion  of  I410.  and  exhibiting  a  vivid  picture  of  lo- 

tal  scenery,  and  a  faithful  representation  of  Highland  manners.     HUM  DalulL     III  consequence  of  this  violent  prt>- 

.    ,  — —                              ceeding,  the  privy  council  offered  a  reward  of 

C  w.i.n  i.,  a  local  surname,  derived  from  a  parish  so  called 
in  Perthshire.   In  the  fishing  village  of  Auchmithis,  Forfar-    O'000  mprk8  ,or  ,lls  apprehension,  but  for  several 
shire,  in  18o9,  out  of  a  population  of  375,  123  bore  the  sur-    months  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiery, 
nam.  of  Cargill.                                                 In  May  1G8I  he  WM  ^fad  Rt  Covington,  in  Lan- 

CARGILL,  Donald,  an  eminent  preacher  of  arkshire,  by  Irviug  of  Bonshaw,  who  treated  him 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    with  great  cruelty,  and  earned  him  to  Lanark  on 
was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the  parish    horseback,  with  his  feet  tied  tinder  the  horse's 
of  Rattray,  Perthshire,  where  he  was  born  about   belly.    He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
the  year  1C10.    He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  be-    where,  on  the  26th  of  July,  he  was  tried,  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  barony  parish,  Glasgow,  in   ing  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  high  treason, 
1650.     On  the  establishment  of  the  episcopal   was  accordingly  hanged  and  beheaded,  July  27, 
church,  he  refused  to  accept  collation  from  the  1681. 
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Cakltlk,  Liri,  an  extinct  title  in  the  peerage  of  Soot- 
land  conferred  in  1473  by  King  James  the  Third,  on  Sir 
John  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald,  knight.  Tbe  first  of  this  nam* 
in  Scotland  was  one  of  the  English  colonists  bronght  by  Ro- 
bert de  lira*  into  Annandale,  when  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
that  district  from  King  David  the  Second.  The  surname 
appears  to  be  local,  and  was  probably  assumed  from  the  town 
of  Carlisle  in  Cumberland.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
linn,  one  Eudo  de  Carlyle  was  witness  to  a  charter  of  morti- 
fication, by  Eustace  de  Veecy,  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum 
out  of  the  mill  »f  Sproiurton  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso,  about 
1207.  Adam  de  Carleolo  had  a  charter  of  several  lauds  in 
Annandale,  from  William  de  Brus,  who  died  in  1215.  Gil- 
bert de  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  Scottish  barons  who  swore 
fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First  in  1296.  Sir  William  de 
Cairlyle  obtained  in  marriage  the  laxly  Margaret  Bruce,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Robert  earl  of  Carrick,  and  sister  of  King 
Rubert  the  Bruce,  as  appears  by  a  charter  of  that  monarch 
to  them  of  the  lands  of  Crumanston,  in  which  she  is  desig- 
nated "  our  dearest  sister."  Their  son,  William  Carlyle,  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Robert  the  First,  under  the  name  of 
William  Karlo,  the  king's  sister's  son.  of  the  lands  of  Culyn, 
now  Collin,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  He  also  possessed 
the  lands  of  Roucan  in  the  vicinity.   There  are  now  two  vil- 

Dumfries. 

William  Cairleil  was  one  of  the  numerous  train  of  knights 
and  esquires,  who  attended  the  princess  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, daughter  of  James  the  First,  into  France,  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Louis  the  dauphin,  in  1436. 

Sir  John  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald,  the  first  I>jrd  Carlyle, 
was  active  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  banished  Douglases 
in  1455,  when  James  earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  entered  Scotland  by  the  west  marches,  and 
being  met  in  Annandale  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  lord  Car- 
lisle of  Torthorwald,  Sir  Adam  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  and 
other  barons,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  sustained  a  total 
defeat;  Archibald,  earl  of  Moray,  one  of  his  brothers,  was 
killed,  and  Hugh  earl  of  Ormond.  another  of  them,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Lord  Carlyle  and  the  laird  of  Johnstone,  for 
which  service  King  James  the  Second  granted  to  them  the 
forty  pound  land  of  I'ettinain  in  I-anarkshire.  He  sat  as 
liord  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald  in  the  parliament  of  November 
and  December  1475.  He  was  subsequently  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  in  recompense  for  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  ho  had  several  grants  from  the  crown  in  1477. 
Among  others  he  received  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Drumcoll, 
forfeited  by  Alexander  Boyd.  On  the  accession  of  James  the 
Fourth  these  lands  were  claimed  by  the  king,  as  pertaining 
to  him  and  his  eldest  son,  and  his  successors,  by  letters  of 
annexation  made  of  Drumcoll,  perpetually  to  remain  with  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Seutland,  their  sons,  previous  to  the 
grant  of  the  same  to  I.ord  Carlyle,  and  on  19th  January 
1488-9  the  lords  auditors  decreed  that  the  said  lands  of 
Drumcoll  were  the  king's  property.  His  lordship  died  before 
22d  December,  1509.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  Janet,  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, married  to  Simon  Carruther*  of  Mmiswald.  His  second 
wife,  Margaret  Douglas,  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Maxwell  of 
Monreith,  had  also  two  sons  to  him,  namely,  John  and 
George.  John,  master  of  Carlyle,  the  eldest  son,  died  before 
f     nis  father,  leaving  a  son,  William,  second  I^ord  Carlyle,  who 

I was  one  of  the  three  persons  invested  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  29th  January  1487-8,  when  Alexander,  second 
son  of  King  James  the  Third,  waa  created  duke  of  Rosa.  By 
Janet  Maxwell,  his  wife,  daughter  oc  Robert  Lord  Maxwell, 


he  had  two  sons,  James,  third  lord,  and  Michael,  fourth  lord 
Carlyle.  The  latter  signed  the  bond  of  association  for  the  j 
support  of  the  authority  of  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1567, 
and  waa  the  only  peer  signing  it  who  could  not  write  hia 
name.  He  waa  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  a  notary.  Soon  after,  however,  be  joined 
Queen  Mary's  party,  and  entered  into  the  association  on  her 
behalf,  at  Hamilton,  8th  May  1568.  He  had  three  sons, 
namely,  William,  master  of  Carlyle;  Michael;  and  Petet. 
His  eldest  son  died  in  1572,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
leaving  an  only  child,  Elizabeth  Carlyle,  who  married  Sir 
James  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  slain  by  Captain  James  Stew- 
art, on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  8 1st  July,  1608.  On 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Carlyte  granted  a  charter  of 
alienation  of  the  barony  of  Carlyle,  &c.,  in  favour  of  Michael, 
his  second  son.  dated  at  Torthorwald,  14th  March,  1573.  to 
which  Adam  Carlyle  of  Bridekirk,  Alexander  Carlyle  his  son, 
John  Carlyle  of  Brakenquhat.  and  Peter  Carlyle,  tbe  third 
son  of  his  lordship,  were  witnesses.  Of  the  family  of  Bride- 
kirk, here  mentioned,  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  In- 
veresk,  a  notice  of  whom  follows,  waa  the  male  representa- 
tive. The  above  settlement  of  lh/>  estate  was  set  aside,  after 
a  long  litigation  at  a  ruinous  expense,  and  tbe  barony  of 
Carlyle  was,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  lord  in  1580,  found 
to  belong  to  his  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth,  already  men- 
tioned, who  thus  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  in  her  own  right, 
A  charter  was  granted  to  George  Douglas,  second  legitimate 
son  of  George  Douglas  ol  Parkhead,  of  the  bamny  of  Car- 
lyle, &c,  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  ljuiark,  dated  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1594.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had 
acquired  that  estate  from  hia  brother  Sir  James,  who,  af 
above  stated,  married  the  heiress  of  the  title  and  estates,  and 
had  three  sons,  Sir  James,  Archibald,  and  John,  tbe  two  bit- 
ter of  whom  died  without  issue. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  the  eldest  son,  was,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  created  Lord  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald,  in  1609.  H* 
married,  first,  Grizel,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Loch  invar,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  be  bad  a  son,  William, 
who  sold  his  estate,  and  died  abroad  without  issue ;  secondly, 
Anne  Saltonstall,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  James,  baptized 
at  Edinburgh,  2d  January  1621.  According  to  Crawford, 
James.  Urd  Carlyle.  resigned  his  title  in  1638,  to  William 
earl  of  Queeiisberry,  who  had  iicquired  his  estate. 

In  1730,  William  Carlyle  of  Lutbartur,  in  the  stewartry  ot 
Kirkcudbright,  was  served  heir  to  Michael,  fourth  Lord  Car- 
lyle, as  descended  from  Michael,  hi*  second  lawful  son.  This 
William  Carlyle  died  about  1757,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his 
brother,  Michael  Carlyle  of  Lochartur,  who,  on  his  death,  left 
his  estate  to  the  heir-male  of  the  family.  By  a  decree  ot  the 
House  of  Lords  in  177U,  the  heir- male  was  found  to  be  George 
I  Carivle,  whose  ancestor  had  settled  in  Wales.  In  him  also 
it  was  thought  lay  the  right  to  the  peerage;  but  after  dissi- 
pating his  estate  at  Dumfries,  in  a  few  years  he  returned  to 
Wales.  The  Rev.  Joseph  I).  Carlyle,  professor  of  Arabic  in 
Cambridge  university,  who  died  in  1831,  was  understood  to 
have  been  tbe  next  heir. 

This  surname  has  acquired  considerable  literary  lustre  from 
its  being  borne  by  Thmnaa  Carlyle,  a  celebrated  contempo- 
rary author,  a  native  of  Dumfries-shire. 

CARLYLE,  Ai.kx andek,  L>.  D.,  an  accom- 
plished presbytcrian  divine,  son  of  the  minister  of 
Picstonpans,  was  born  January  2fi,  1722,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  universities  of  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  and  Leydcu.    lu  1745,  when 
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1  only  23  years  of  age,  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  body 
of  volunteers,  raised  in  Edinburgh  to  defend  the 
city  against  the  rebels,  but  which,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Highland  army,  was  dissolved.  He  then 
retired  to  his  father's  manse  at  Prestonpans,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  September,  witnessed 
from  the  top  of  the  village  steeple  the  defeat  of 
the  royal  army.  Previously  he  had  been  for  a 
short  time  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  the  High- 
landers, but  had  made  his  escape.  He  studied 
for  the  church,  and,  about  1748,  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Inveresk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Musselburgh,  where  he  remained  57  years.  His  tal- 
ents as  a  preacher  were  of  the  highest  order;  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  he  long  took  an  active 
and  prominent  part  ou  the  moderate  side.  It  was 
owing  principally  to  his  exertions  that  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  Scotland  were  exempted  from  the 
house  and  window  tax.  With  this  object  in  view 
he  spent  some  time  in  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  court,  where  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  are  said  to  have 
excited  equal  snrprise  and  admiration.  He  was 
intimate  with  all  the  celebrated  men  whose  names 
have  conferred  lustre  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  Smollett, 
in  his  4  Humphrey  Clinker,'  mentions  that  he 
owed  to  him  his  introduction  to  the  literary  circles 
of  Edinburgh.  Being  a  particular  friend  of  Home, 
the  author  of  Douglas,  he  was  present  at  the  first 
representation  of  that  tragedy,  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted  before  the  church  courts,  censured  and 
admonished.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  the  first  pri- 
vate rehearsal,  he  forgot  his  character  so  far  as  to 
enact  the  part  of  Old  Norval.  To  Dr.  Carlyle 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  Collins' 
long  lost 4  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands.' The  author  considered  it  the  best  of  his 
poems,  but  he  had  kept  no  copy  of  it ;  and  Dr. 
Carlyle  finding  it  accidentally  among  his  papers, 
presented  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Trans- 
actions. Dr.  Carlyle  left  behind  him  a  Memoir  of 
his  own  Time,  which,  though  long  promised,  has 
not  yet  been  published.  He  died  at  Inveresk, 
August  25,  1805,  aged  84. 

TV  only  thing*  Dr.  Cariyl*  published  were,  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  pnri»h  of  Inveresk,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair* 
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work ;  two  detached  sermon*,  the  names  of  which  are  sub- 
joined; and  two  ironical  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas,  both  the  tatter,  of  coarse,  anonymously. 
One  of  then)  was  entitled  4  An  Ironical  argument  to  prove  that 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas  ought  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman,  Edinburgh,'  1757,  8vo,  pp.  24-  He  is 
slso  said  to  hsTe  written  the  prologue  to  Herminiua  and  Es- 
pasia,  a  tragedy,  acted  at  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  1754. 
The  titles  of  his  sermons  are : — 

The  Tendency  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land to  form  the  Temper,  Spirit,  and  Character  of  her  Min- 
isters; a  Sermon  on  Psalm  xlviii.  12,  13.  1779,  12ma 

National  Depravity  the  Cause  of  National  Calamities ;  a 
Fast  Sermon,  from  Jerem.  ri.  8,    Edin.  1794,  8vo. 


Cakmichakl,  a  local  surname,  of  great  antiquity  in  Scot- 
land, derived  from  the  lands  and  barony  of  Carrnichael,  in 
the  parish  of  that  name,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  of 
which  the  earl*  of  Hyndford  (a  title  now  extinct),  whose  , 
family  name  it  was,  were  the  proprietors.  The  parish  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  named  from  St.  Michael,  under  whose 
protection  it  was  pieced. 

The  first  of  the  family  known  was  William  de  Carrnichael. 
who  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ponfeigh  about 
1350.  John  de  Carrnichael,  supposed  to  be  his  son,  was  in- 
feft  in  the  lands  of  Carrnichael,  on  a  precept  from  James  earl 
of  Douglas  and  Mar,  killed  at  Otterbum  in  1388.  The  name  ! 
of  Willism  de  Carrnichael,  probably  his  son,  occurs  in  a  char- 
ter of  donation  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1410.  Sir 
John  de  Carrnichael,  supposed  to  be  the  ton  of  this  William, 
accompanied  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  against  the  English.  At  the 
battle  of  Besuge  in  Anjou,  in  1422,  he  is  said  to  hare  an-  j 
horsed  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  commanded  the  English 
army,  a  feat  which  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  French 
and  Scots.  In  the  encounter  be  broke  his  spear,  and  his  de- 
scendants bear  for  crest  a  dexter  hand  and  man  armed  hold- 
ing a  broken  spear.  This  deed  has  been  attributed  to  the 
earl  of  Bnchan,  and  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan  [see  ante,  page 
460.  art,  Buchaxan],  as  well  as  to  Sir  John  de  Carrnichael, 
and  the  honour  of  it  must  be  equally  divided  among  these 
throe.  Sir  John  died  in  1436.  By  his  wife,  supposed  to 
hare  been  a  lady  Mary  Douglas,  he  bad  three  sorts,  name- 
ly, William,  his  'successor;  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Csrmi- 
chaels  of  Balmadie;  and  John,  provost  of  St  Andrews,  who 
was  one  upon  a  perambulation  of  some  lands  and  marches  in 
that  neighbourhood  in  1434. 

Willism,  the  eldest  son,  was  one  of  the  inquest  upon  the 
aerrioe  of  Sir  Darid  Hay  of  Yester,  in  1437.  He  had  two 
sons,  Sir  John,  and  George.  The  Utter,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1482,  but  died  before  bis 
consecration,  in  the  following  year.  He  had  previously  been 
treasurer  of  that  see,  as  rector  of  Carnwath.  The  same  year 
that  be  was  elected  bishop,  he  was  joined  in  commission  with 
several  lords  and  barons,  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  England. 

Sir  John  Carrnichael,  the  elder  son,  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  William,  the  eldest  had  also  three  sons ;  Bartho- 
lomew, who  predeceased  him ;  William,  who  succeeded  him ; 
and  Walter,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hyndford  line.  On  the 
8th  March  1528  a  remission  was  granted  to  Willism  Car- 
rnichael of  that  ilk.  and  three  others,  for  art,  part  snd  as- 
sistance given  by  them  to  Archibald  sometime  earl  of  Angus, 
bis  brother  and  erne  (or  uncle).  William's  son,  John  Car- 
rnichael, married  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  fifth  lord 
.Somerrille,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Archibald,  snd  a 
daughter,  Man-,  married  to  John,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Hamil- 
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ton  of  Preston.  John  Carmichael,  the  father,  his  son  John, 
hi«  brother  Archibald,  James  Johnstone  of  Weatraw,  and 
thirty-one  others,  were,  January  8th,  1584,  indicted  before 
the  high  court  of  justiciary,  for  wounding  and  deforcing  a 
sheriff's  officer  of  Lanarkshire,  when  apprizing  certain  bead 
of  cattle,  and  for  taking  one  of  his  assistants  captive  and 
keeping  him  in  confinement  in  various  places.  They  were 
ordered  to  enter  into  ward  on  the  north  side  of  the  water  of 
Spey,  and  remain  there  during  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

Sir  John  Csrmichael,  the  elder  son,  was,  in  1584,  with  his 
son  Hugh,  and  William  Carmichael  of  Rowantreecross,  for- 
feited for  being  concerned  in  the  raid  of  Ruthren.  The  for- 
feiture, however,  appears  soon  to  have  been  taken  off,  us  wc 
afterwards  find  him  appointed  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
and  in  1588,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Denmark, 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  King  James  the  Sixth 
and  the  princess  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Danish  king.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  constituted  captain  of  his  majesty's 
guard.  In  1590  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1592  he  resigned  the  wardenship  of  the  west  marches  in 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  but  in  1598,  on  that  nobleman's 
demitting  that  office.  Sir  John  was  restored  to  it,  and  as  he 
was  going  to  hold  a  warden's  court  at  Lochmaben.  for  the 
punishment  of  offences  committed  on  the  borders,  be  was 
murdered,  16th  June,  1600,  by  Thomas  Armstrong,  '  sone  to 
Sandeis  Ringane,'  and  nephew  of  Kinmont  Willie,  and  several 
associates,  on  their  return  from  a  match  at  football,  such  meet- 
ings being  often,  in  those  days,  arranged  for  the  perpetration 
of  deeds  of  violence.  The  Armstrongs  being  the  most  turbu- 
lent of  the  border  dans,  the  warden  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  punish  severely  some  of  their  recent  thefts  and  forays, 
and  to  prevent  this  tbey  sent  to  him  •  brother  of  old  William 
Armstrong  of  Kinmont,  (the  noted  Kinmont  Willie,)  whose 
name  was  Alexander  Armstrong,  alias  Sandeis  Ringan  or 
Ninian.  On  being  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  warden 
he  found  that  there  was  no  lenity  to  be  expected  from  him; 
and  some  of  Carmichael's  young  retainers  having,  in  mockery 
of  Ringan,  slipped  his  sword  out  of  his  scabbard  and  put 
yolks  of  eggs  in  it,  whereby  his  sword,  when  sheathed,  would 
not  draw,  he  vowed  in  a  rage  that  they  should  see  his  sword 
out,  if  they  went  on  ground  where  he  could  avenge  the  insult. 
When  he  returned  home  he  told  his  sons  that  he  had  been 
"  made  shame  of,"  and  he  would  be  "  equal "  with  them  yet. 
Next  day  they  waylaid  the  warden,  and  shot  him  with  a  hagbut 
For  this  murder,  Thomas  Armstrong  was  tried  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  14th  November,  convicted  and  executed. 
Before  he  was  hanged  his  right  hand  was  struck  off  at  one 
stroke  by  the  executioner.  He  was  thereafter  hung  in  chains 
on  the  Boroughmuir,  the  first  instance  on  record,  in  Scotland, 
of  a  criminal  having  been  hung  in  chains.  The  murder  of 
Sir  John  Carmichael  sealed  the  fate  of  many  of  the  Ann- 
strongs,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  warlike  thieves  of  the 
Scottish  border,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  of  the 
utmost  severity  against  all  those  of  the  name  who  were  there- 
after convicted,  or  even  suspected  of  any  crime.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  supposes  that  the  well-known  verses  'Armstrong's 
Good  Night,'  were  composed  by  Thomas  Armstrong,  called 
by  him  '  Ringan's  T.irn.'  previous  to  his  execution.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1606,  another  of  the  Armstrongs,  called  Alexander,  or 
Sandie  of  Rowanburne,  was  executed  for  this  murder.  An 
epitaph  on  Sir  John  Carmichael,  by  John  Johnstone,  is  printed 
in  Crawford's  peerage.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Douglas  of  I'ittendriech,  sister  of  the  regent  Mor- 
ton, he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Sir  Hugh  Carmichael,  the  eldest  son,  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  and  appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  1593.  The 


same  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark.  He  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  William  Bail  lie  of  Lamington,  and  had 
a  son,  Sir  John,  who  died  without  issue.  His  estate  waa  in- 
herited by  his  eonsin,  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Hyndford, 
created  Lord  Carmichael  in  1647,  and  grandfather  of  the  first 
earl  of  Hyndford.  (See  Htsdford,  earl  of.)  He  was  de- 
scended from  Walter  Carmichael,  of  Hyndford  and  Park, 
third  ton  of  William  Carmichael  of  Carmichael  above  men- 
tioned. John  Carmichael  of  Howgate,  third  son  of  Walter's 
grandson,  James  Carmichael.  had  a  son,  John,  a  colonel  in 

From  the  first-mentioned  William  de  Carmichael  to  Sir 
Wyndham  Carmichael- Ana truther,  baronet,  who,  in  right  of 
bis  ancestor,  Sir  John  Anstruther,  marrying,  in  1717,  the 
Ijidy  Margaret  Carmichael,  daughter  of  the  second  earl  ol 
Hvndford,  succeeded  his  nephew  in  the  estate  in  1831,  inclu- 
sive, there  were  20  generations,  during  a  period  of  481 ) 


Sir  John  Gibeon-Carmichael  of  Skirling,  hart.,  grandson  of 
John  Gibson  of  Durie  (see  Gibson,  surname  of)  and  Helen, 
hi*  wile,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Carmichael,  advocate, 
son  of  John,  first  earl  of  Hyndford,  and  father  of  John,  fourth 
earl,  assumed,  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  conformity  to  an 
entail,  the  surname  and  arms  of  Carmichael  in  addition  to  his 
own.  He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Elliot,  Esq., 
cl>'rk  to  the  signet,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  The 
estates  with  the  title  of  baronet  (conferred  in  1628  on  his  an- 
cestor. Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  lord  president  of  the  court 
of  session)  devolved  on  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Gibson-Car- 
micbael,  Until  baronet  of  the  Gibson  family.  He  uied  13th 
Dec.  1849,  when  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  Csr- 
michael, born  June  6,  1812,  became  lltb  baronet,  but  died 
8th  May  «.  p.  1850.  His  half-brother,  Sir  Thomas,  com- 
mander R.  N.,  12th  baronet,  died  «.  p.  80th  Dec  1855,  when 
his  brother.  Rev.  Sir  William  Henry  Gibson  Carmichael,  he- 
came  13th  1 


The  representation  of  the  Carmichaels  of  Balmadie,  al>ove 
mentioned,  as  descended  from  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  de 
Carmichael  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Beaugtf,  devolved 
npon  Thomas  Carmichael,  Esq.,  who,  in  1740,  married  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Smyth,  Esq.  of 
Athemy,  and  dying  in  1748,  left  an  only  son,  James  Carmi- 
chael, a  distinguished  physician,  who,  in  compliance  with  the 
testamentary  injunctions  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  assumed 
the  additional  surname  and  anna  of  Smyth — see  a  biographi- 
cal notice  of  him  in  this  work  under  Smyth,  pott  He  had 
eight  sons,  six  of  whom  adopted  a  military  life,  and  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  His  eldest  son,  Major-General  Sir  James  Car- 
michael Smyth,  K.  C.  H.,  and  C.  B.,  born  22d  February 
1780,  waa  a  distinguished  officer,  and  served  in  command  of 
the  engineers  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  created  a 
baronet,  25th  August,  1821.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
waa  governor  of  British  Guiana.  He  married.  28th  May, 
1816,  Harriet,  daughter  of  General  Robert  Morse,  and  died 
4th  March,  1838.  His  son,  Sir  James  Robert  Cannichael,  of 
Nutwood,  county  Surrey,  second  baronet,  dropped,  by  roynl 
Kcenao,  26th  February,  1841.  the  name  uf  Simth. 

One  of  the  mistresses  of  King  James  the  Fifth  was  Kath- 
erine  Carmichael,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  Mea- 
dnivflat.  Captain  of  Crawford,  described  in  that  curious  wore 
'The  Memorie  of  the  Somcrvilles,-  as  "a  young  lady,  ad- 
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mired  for  her  beautie,  handsomenea  of  pemone.  and  nvjirity  |  twenty-three  MS.  volumes  of  his  political  life,  in 

of  spirit."    By  her  the  king  had  John,  prior  of  Coldinghame, 
4c,  father  of  the  turhulent  Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Both-  | 
well.    She  afterward*  married  Sir  John  Sotnerville  of  Cain- 


his  own  handwriting.    Besides  this,  during  the 


Of  the  third  earl  of  Hyndford,  the  me*t  dUtincnishtd  of 
the  noble  family  of  Carmichacl,  the  following  U  a  notice: 

CARMICHAEL.  Jons,  third  earl  of  Hyndford, 
an  eminent  diplomatist,  son  of  the  second  earl,  was 
born,  according  to  Douglas'  Peerage,  at  Edinburgh, 
15th  March  1701,  but  according  to  the  Old  Statis- 
tical Account,  at  Carmichael  house,  I -narkshire, 
in  April  of  that  year.  He  was  for  some  time  an 
officer  in  the  third  regiment  of  fbotguards,  aird 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  titles  and  estates,  in 
1737.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peer- 
age, and  four  times  afterwards  rechoscn.  In 
March  of  the  same  year  (1738)  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  police,  an  olilce  long  since  abol- 
ished. He  was  twice  Ion!  high  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
viz.  in  1739  and  1740.  He  was  always  high  in 
the-  favour  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  1711, 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  invaded  Silesia,  the  earl 
of  Hyndford  was  sent,  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary,  to  that  monarch,  and  was  so 
successful  in  accommodating  matters,  that  preli- 
minaries of  peace,  between  the  empress  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  signed  at 
Rreslau.  1st  June,  1742.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  his  lordship  was  nominated  a  knight  of  the 
Thistle,  and  vested  with  the  insignia  of  that  or- 
der, at  Charlottenburg,  2d  August,  1742,  by  the 
king  of  Prnssia,  in  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
King  George  the  Second.  In  1744  he  was  sent, 
on  a  special  mission,  to  Russia,  and  by  his  memo- 
rable negotiations  with  that  power,  was  instru- 
mental in  accelerating  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1750  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor  29th  March  that  year,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  In 
1752  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  which 
situation  he  held  till  1764,  when  he  was  nominated 
•ice-admirat  of  Scotland,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  board  of  police.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  seat  in  Lanarkshire. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  assiduity,  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  library  in  Wcstraw,  there  are 


whole  of  his  stay  abroad,  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  factor  at  Carmichael,  in 
which  he  evinces  an  accurate  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, agriculture,  and  rural  affairs  in  general. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  granted  leases  of 
fifty-seven  years'  duration,  in  order  to  improve 
his  lands,  and  even  at  that  early  period,  when 
agriculture  in  Scotland  was  in  a  very  rude  state, 
he  introduced  clauses  into  the  new  leases  which 
have  since  been  adopted  as  the  most  approved 
mode  of  farming.  The  greater  part  of  the  beauti- 
ful plantations  which  adorn  the  now  deserted  family 
mansion  of  Carmichael  house,  and  which  are  ex- 
celled by  none  in  Scotland,  were  reared  from  seeds 
which  his  lordship  selected  when  on  the  continent, 
bnt  particularly  when  he  was  in  Russia;  and  for 
many  years  he  employed  a  great  number  of  work- 
men in  the  buildings  and  plantations  of  Carmi- 
chael and  Wcstraw.  He  died  19th  July  1767,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  family  burial  ground  in  the  parish  of 
Carmichael. 

CARMICHAEL,  Gkrbhom,  M.A.,  a  learned 
divine,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1682,  and  educated 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  took  his 
degrees.  He  was  afterward"  ordained  minister  of 
Moiiimail,  in  Fifeshirc;  and,  in  1722,  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  For  the  nse  of  his  students,  he  wrote 
some  learned  notes  on  1  Pnffcndorfi  de  Officiis  Ho- 
minis.'    He  died  at  Glasgow  in  1738,  aged  56. 

CARMICHAEL,  Frederick,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  Ikhh  at  Monimail  in  1708,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Marischnl  college,  Aber- 
deen. He  was  ordained  minister  of  Monimail  in 
1737,  on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of  Leven. 
In  1743  he  was  translated  to  Inveresk,  and  in 
1747  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, having  previously  declined  an  offer  made 
to  him  of  the  divinity  chair  in  Mnriscnal  college. 
In  1751  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  or  which  he 
died,  aged  45.    He  left  one  volume  of  sermons. 

CAKXM.tK,  a  local  surname,  derived  from  the  lands  and 
hnrotiv  of  Carm-pe  in  the  county  of  Korfar. 

In  the  reitm  of  Kin*  David  the  Second.  Walter  Maul, 
pranted  to  John  de  Bonhard,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Carne- 
gie, in  the  bapiny  of  1'anmure  and  parish  of  Canmlie,  • 
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The  family  of  Carnegie  of  that  ilk  became  extinct  in  the 
direct  line.  The  next  principal  faintly  of  that  uume  was  Car- 
nepe  of  Kinnainl.  The  first  of  it  wax  Diithacus,  a  desoend- 
ant  of  Carnegie  of  that  ilk.  who  obtained  a  charter  from  Ito- 
bert  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland.  «f  half  of  the  land* 
of  Kinnaird,  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  Miperiority. 

From  him  lineally  dcsWnded  Sir  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kin- 
naird. appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice 
in  1547,  and  ambassador  to  France  in  1551 ;  of  whom  a  notice 
is  subjoined.  He  and  hia  predecessuns  were  said  to  be  cup- 
bearers to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  which  they  were  in  row 
to  carry  a  cup  of  gold  on  the  breast  of  their  eagle  to  show 
their  office. 

His  grandson,  Sir  David,  waa  created  Ix>rd  Carnegie  of 
Kinnaird,  14th  April,  1616,  in  which  year  he  waa  constituted 
uiie  of  the  lords  of  seasion.  In  June  1633.  he  waa  elevated 
to  the  earldom  of  Southesk.  [See  Soi'thkkk,  Karl  of.] 
These  honours  were  attainted,  under  James,  the  fifth  earl, 
for  being  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715;  but  restored  in 
1855.    (See  vol.  iii.  p.  493). 

Sir  John  Carnegie,  the  second  ton  of  David  Carnegie  of 
Panbride,  designed  of  Coluthie.  and  brother  of  David,  first 
ear)  of  Southesk,  obtained  from  his  father  tho  lands  of  Aithie. 
&c,  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  20t)i 
April,  1639,  as  Lord  Lour  or  Lower,  and  advanced  1st  No- 
vember.  1647.  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Ethie.  He  suffered 
fur  his  fidelity  to  Charles  the  First,  and  after  tho  restoration 
his  Wis] 1 1 p.  in  1662.  got  an  exchange  of  his  titles  for  those 
of  Baron  Rosehill  of  Rosehill,  and  earl  of  Northesk.  [Sec 
Nortiiksk,  Earl  of.]  He  died  in  1667,  at  the  age  of 
about  88. 

Pie  seventh  earl  of  Northesk,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  a  naval  officer,  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  North  ksk. 

CARNEGIE,  Sir  Robert,  of  Kinnaird,  a  lawyer 
and  statesman,  the  sou  of  John  de  Carnegie,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  was  some  time 
chamberlaiu  of  Arbroath,  and  having  attached 
himself  to  the  regent  Arran,  was,  July  4,  1547, 
appointed  a  lord  of  session  ;  bat  on  the  condition 
that,  until  an  actual  vacancy  occurred,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  no  salary  or  emolument.  In  1548 
he  was  sent  to  England  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of 
the  earl  of  Huutly,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  or  Pinkie. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  France ;  and  when  there,  was  requested  by  the 
French  king,  Henry  the  Second,  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  his  re- 
turn, for  the  resignation  of  the  regency  in  favour 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  dowager.  In  1551 
we  find  him  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  commissiouers  named  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  England.  In  1554  and  1556  he  was 
•imilarly  employed.  When  the  Reformation  took 
place,  be  at  first  attached  himself  to  the  quecii 


regent's  party,  and  was  employed  by  her  majesty 
in  negotiating  with  the  lords  of  the  congregation. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  latter,  and  was  sent  by 
them  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  their  intentions.  He  died 
July  5,  156(5.  In  the  qneen's  letter,  nominating 
his  successor  on  the  bench,  he  is  described  as  a 
person  "well  inclined  to  justice,  and  expert  in 
matters  concerning  the  common  weill  of  this 
realm."  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  on  Scots  law,  cited  in  Balfour's  Prac- 
ticks  as  Lib.  Carrug.,  or  Carnegie's  Book.  By 
Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Guthrie  of  Lunan, 
he  had,  with  other  sons,  David,  one  of  the  eight 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  called  Octavians, 
who,  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Wcmyss  of  that  ilk,  had  Sir  David  Carnegie, 
abovementioned,  first  earl  of  Southesk. 

CARNEGIE,  William,  seventh  earl  of  North- 
esk.   See  North  R8K,  Earl  of. 

Carnwath.  earl  of.  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred in  1639,  on  Sir  Robert  Daliell,  descended  from  Thomas 
de  Daliell,  one  of  the  great  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  King 
Edward  the  First  in  12U6,  and  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
patriots  that  joined  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  The  family 
possessed  the  lands  and  barony  of  Dalzell  in  Ijuiarkshire  from 
a  very  early  period,  but  which  they  forfeited  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  For  the  origin  of  the  name  and  familv  of  Daliell, 
see  Dalzki.l.  surname  of.  Hamilton  of  Wis'haw,  in  his 
1  Description  uf  the  shires  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,'  says,  that 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Daliell  did  formerly  belong  to  the 
Dalxells  of  that  ilk,  till  the  forfeiture  of  Sir  Robert  Daliell  by 
King  David  the  Second,  for  hia  remaining  in  England  without 
the  king's  permission.  Nisbet  and  others  say  that  the  lands 
were  bestowed  by  the  king  on  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming.  20th 
June  1348,  but  according  to  Hamilton,  they  were  given  to 
Robert  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  granted  them,  with  one 
of  his  daughters,  to  a  knight  of  the  name  of  Sandilands,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  granddaughter  of  the  latter  to  the  heir 
of  Sir  Robert  Dal/.e||,  they  were  restored  to  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors. 

The  carts  of  Carnwath  (the  name  is  derived  from  cairn, 
'  a  heap  of  stones,1  and  wvtfA,  '  a  ford,')  were,  at  all  times,  and 
to  their  own  injury,— the  title  having  been  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  attainted,— distinguished  for  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Sir  Robert  Dalzell,  first  earl 
of  Carnwath,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Daliell  of  Daliell,  bv 
Janet,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Raploch, 
oommendator  of  Kilwinning.  After  having  received  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood,  he  was,  "  in  consideration  of  his  OWL  per- 
sonal merits,  as  well  as  of  tlie  constant  loyalty  of  bis  ances- 
tors in  all  times  past,"  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Dalzell,  by  patent  dated  at  Whitehall,  18th  September, 
1628.  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  of  the  name  of  Dalzell.  The 
title  of  earl  of  Carnwath  was  conferred  with  limitation  to  tU 
heirs  male  of  his  body.  The  estate  of  Dalzell  had  continued 
directly  in  the  family,  till  the  death  of  one  of  the  young  lairds 
of  Daliell,  leaving  only  two  daughters,  the  eldest  married  to 
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the  beir  male  of  the  family,  and  tlie  other  to  a  son  of  the 
laird  of  West  Nisbet,  who  get  with  her  the  MM  half  of  the 
bud*,  and,  with  his  successors,  was  comtnonly  called  the 
baron  of  Dalzell.  Lord  Dalzell,  however,  purchased  from  the 
Utter  his  half;  and  in  1631,  his  lordship  acquired  the  estate 
of  Caruwath  from  James,  earl  of  Bmhaii,  eldest  son  of  the 
second  marriage  of  John  earl  of  Mar,  treasurer  of  Scotland. 
In  1647  ho  sold  the  principal  part  of  the  Dalzell  estate  to 
James  Hamilton  of  Boggs.  second  son  uf  John  Hamilton  of 
Orbieston,  by  his  wife.  Christian  Dalzell,  the  earl's  sister,  and 
it  still  remains  iu  the  possession  of  Haliiiiton's  descendants. 
The  first  earl  died  soon  after.  By  his  countess,  Margaret, 
daughter  uf  Sir  Kobert  Crichton  of  Cluny.  he  had,  with  a 
daughter,  ljulv  Mary,  married  to  Sir  James  Muiihead  of 
Lachop,  Lanarkshire,  two  souk,  Kobert,  second  earl,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Dalzell  of  Glenae  in  Dumfries- shire,  who  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  11th  April,  1666,  and  died  in  Septemlw 
1685.  He  married,  first,  Mis*  Sandibinds  «>f  the  Torphichen 
family,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  both  married ;  se- 
condly. Lady  Margaret  Johnston,  third  daughter  of  James, 
earl  of  Hartfell,  without  issue;  thirdly,  Violet,  daughter  of 
Riddel  of  Haining,  by  whom  he  had,  with  four  daughters,  two 
•on*,  of  whom  afterwards,  as  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Dal- 
zell succeeded  as  sixth  earl. 

Robert,  the  second  earl,  adhered  firmly  to  Charles  the 
First,  and  was,  with  five  other  earls,  accused  before  the  con- 
vention of  estates  of  having  written  a  letter  to  tlie  queen 
from  Derby,  informing  her  of  the  design  of  the  Scots  to  take 
up  arms  against  Charles  the  First,  for  which  they  were  sum- 
moned before  them  in  June  1613.  They  all  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, except  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  who  retired  to  England. 
On  the  21th  of  the  name  month,  he  wax  decerned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots,  fur  contumacy,  in  not  en- 
tering his  person  in  prison,  on  some  words  spoken  by  him  to 
his  majesty,  with  which  the  estates  were  dissatisfied,  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  following  February,  decreet  of  forfeiture  was 
passed  against  him.  He  was  at  tlie  battle  of  Naseby,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  king,  fought  on  the  Mth  June,  1644,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Clarendon,  tlie  loss  of  that  battle  was  mainly 
owing  to  Ijord  Carnwath.  He  rode  next  to  his  majesty,  and 
when  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  charging  at  the  head  of 
bis  guards,  the  earl,  (»  mull  never  suspected  of  infidelity,  nor 
yet  one  from  whom  his  majesty  would  have  taken  counsel  in 
such  a  case)  on  a  sudden,  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the 
king's  horse,  and  "swearing  two  or  three  fullmouthed  Scot- 
tish oaths,"  said.  "  Will  you  go  u[wn  your  death  in  an  in- 
stant?" aud  before  his  majesty  understood  what  he  wonld 
have,  turned  his  horse  round,  on  which  the  word  ran  through 
the  troop*  that  they  should  march  to  the  right,  and  they  all 
turned  their  horses,  and  rode,  upon  the  spur,  off  tlie  field. 
His  lordship  died  soon  afterwards.  By  Christian,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Drumlnnrig.  he  had  two 
sons,  Gavin,  third  earl,  nnd  the  Hon.  William  Dalzell,  who 
died  unmarried  about  the  end  of  1616. 

Gavin,  third  earl  of  Carnwath.  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
hundred  thousand  merks  for  his  father's  liferent  of  his  estates. 
He  was  served  heir  to  his  brother  William  19th  January 
1617.  He  accompanied  King  Charles  the  Second  into  Eng- 
land in  August  1651,  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester 
3d  September  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  prison  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  in  June  1G74.  He  sold  the  estate  of 
Carnwath  to  Sir  George  Loekhart,  Lord  President  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  it  still  remains  in  the  I,oc.khart  family. 
The  third  earl  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Margaret,  the 
elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  David  Ijord  Carnegie,  son  of 
the  first  carl  of  Southrak,  and  by  her  had  two  sou*,  James 


and  John,  successively  earls  of  Carnwath,  and  a  daughter, 
1-ady  Jean,  married  to  Claud  Muirhead  of  Lacbope;  and 
second!  v,  to  Lady  Mary  Erskine,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der third  earl  of  Kellie,  without  issue. 

James,  fourth  earl  of  Carnwath,  married  Lady  Mary  Setou, 
youngest  daughter  uf  the  srooud  earl  of  Winton,  and  by  her 
he  had  one  daughter,  Lady  Mary,  married  to  Lord  John  Hay, 
second  son  of  the  second  marquis  of  Tweeddalc,  without 
issue.  He  died  in  1683,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi*  brother. 
John,  fifth  earl  of  Carnwath,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  for  bis  knowledge  in  tlie  science  of  heraldry. 
He  died,  unmarried,  in  June  17U3.  The  first  appearance  of 
mantelet  (a  term  in  heraldry)  in  Scotland  was  on  his  funeral 
escutcheon. 

The  title  reverted  to  the  grandson  of  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Dalzell  of  Glenae,  baronet,  already  mentioned,  as  having 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sods  were,  1st,  Sir 
John  ;  2d,  James,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  King  James  the 
Seventh,  but  who,  at  the  Revolution,  quitted  the  service. 
He  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  taken  at  Pres- 
ton, in  November  of  that  year.  He  married  a  Miss  Graham, 
by  whom,  with  a  daughter,  be  bad  a  son,  John,  who  took  to 
wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Kenmure;  and 
3d,  Colonel  Thomas  Dalzell  of  the  Scot*  guard*,  who  died  in 
1743.  The  latter  married  Janet,  only  daughter  of  the  second 
son  of  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
David  Dalzell,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  three  daughters. 

Sir  John  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  the  eldest  son,  was  served  heir 
to  his  father,  2d  September  1686,  and  died  in  1689.  By  his 
wife.  Henriet,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Murray  of 
Stanhope,  baronet,  lie  had  two  sons,  namely.  Sir  Robert, 
sixth  earl  of  Carnwath,  and  John,  and  a  daughter,  Mary, 
married  to  the  sixth  Viscount  Kenmure,  who  was  behead- 
ed for  his  accession  to  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The  Hon.  John 
Daliell,  the  second  son,  was  a  captain  in  the  army  on  half- 
pay,  ar.d  on  the  rumoured  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scot- 
land in  the  beginning  of  August  of  that  year,  he  seut  iu  a 
resignation  of  his  commission  to  the  earl  of  Orkney,  that  lie 
might  join  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  and  set  off  immedi- 
ately to  EUiock,  the  residence  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  apprize  him  of  Mar's  expected  arrival.  He  ad- 
vanced with  the  insurgent  army  into  England,  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Preston.  After  their  defeat  there,  while  nego- 
tiations were  going  on  with  General  Wills,  the  English  com 
inander.  relative  to  a  surrender,  be  appeared  at  Wills'  head- 
quarters, and  requested  to  know  what  terms  he  would  grant 
separately  to  the  Scots.  Wills  answered  that  he  would  not 
treat  with  rebels,  nor  grant  any  other  terms  than  those  al- 
ready offered,  namely,  unconditional  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war.  He  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion, 
and  was  immediately  tried  by  a  court  martial  as  a  deserter, 
but  admitted,  having  proved  that  previous  to  joining  the 
rebels  he  had  resigned  his  commission  in  tlie  service  of  go- 
vernment. He  married  a  daughter  of  William  Tildesly  of 
Lodge,  Esq.,  and  had  a  son  settled  in  St.  Christophers. 

Sir  Robert  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  the  elder  son,  on  the  death 
of  John,  fifth  earl  of  Carnwath,  in  17<J3,  became  the  sixth 
earl.  He  was  early  instructed  by  his  tutor  in  the  now  ex- 
ploded doctrines  of  hereditary  right,  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  which  entailed  so  much  misery  and  misfortune 
on  those  who  held  them.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  be  imbibed  a  strong  affection  for  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  disposition  is  de~ 
scrilied  as  having  been  naturally  s» .•-•{,  ar.d  Lis  u.-Miyss  atfa- 
ble.  and,  with  other  gifts  and  graces,  he  possessed  a  ready 
wit  and  considerable  power  of  language.    He  engaged  in  the 
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rebellion  of  1715  with  great  ardour.  On  receiving  from  his 
brother  nuliee  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Mar  in 
Scotland,  on  7th  August  that  year,  to  raise  the  standard  of  I  he 
Pretender,  lie  despatched  expresses  to  the  earl  of  Nithsdale, 
the  viscount  Kenmure,  mid  other  Jacobite  chiefs  with  the 
intelligence.  He  attended  the  grand  hunting  match  at  Aboync 
in  Aberdeenshire,  on  27th  August.  convened  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  anus  in  support  of 
the  Chevalier,  and  was  one  of  those  summoned  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  to  give  bail  for  their  alle- 
giance to  the  government ;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
summons.  He  joined  the  in&urgent  army,  on  their  advance 
into  England,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Kelso,  his  chaplain, 
Mr.  William  Irvine,  an  old  episcopalian  minister,  delivered  a 
sermon,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  23d  October,  full  of  ex- 
hortations to  his  hearers  to  lie  zealous  and  steady  in  the  cause 
of  the  Chevalier.  This  discourse,  he  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, he  had  formerly  preached  in  the  Highlands,  about 
twenty-six  years  before,  in  presence  of  Lord  Viscount  Dun- 
dee and  his  nrmy.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  30th  Octo- 
ber, the  rebels,  having  arrived  at  Langholm,  sent  forward  to 
Ecclefechan,  during  the  night,  a  detachment  of  four  hundred 
horse,  under  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ing up  Dumfries  till  the  foot  should  come  up.  This  detach- 
ment arrived  at  Kcclefechan  before  daylight,  and  after  a  short 
halt,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Dumfries,  but  they  lmd 
not  advanced  far,  when  they  learned  that  great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  earl  imme- 
diately forwarded  the  intelligence  to  Langholm,  and  in  the 
meantime  halted  Hi  men  at  Blacket -ridge,  n  moor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  till  further  orders.  His  express  was  met  by 
the  main  body  of  the  insurgent  army  about  two  miles  west 
from  Langholm,  on  its  march  to  Dumfries,  the  intended  at- 
tack on  which  town  was  in  consequence  abandoned.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  Mth  November,  and  on  the  19tli 
January  following,  with  Lords  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale, 
Wmtoun,  Nairn,  Widdringtoii,  and  Kenmure,  he  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  an  impeachment  of  high  trea- 
son. Here  his  steadfastness  failed  him.  He  pleaded  guilty, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king,  beseeching  their 
lordships  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  majesty,  assuring 
them  that  if  his  life  were  granted,  he  should  deem  himself 
obliged  to  live  under  the  strictest  tie*  of  loyalty  to  King  George 
for  the  future.  He  was  condemned,  with  six  other  lords, 
ami  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  his  titles  attainted, 
and  hit  estate,  which  then  amounted  t<>  £S63  per  annum, 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  After  being  respited,  he  received  a  par- 
don, so  far  as  bis  life  and  estates  were  concerned,  and  died  at 
Kirkmirhael  in  July  1737.  Ho  was  4  times  married;  1.  to 
Ij«dy  Grace  Montgomery,  3d  daughter  of  9th  earl  of  Kglintnn. 
issue  2  daughters;  2.  3d  June  17J0.  to  Grixel,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Urquhart  of  Newliall,  issue  a  son,  Alexander;  3 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  issue  a 
daughter;  4.  in  July  1735.  to  Margaret,  3d  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Vincent  of  Bamhurgh  Grange,  Yorkshire,  issue  a  son.  Ro- 
bert, married  to  Miss  Acklom  of  Wiseton,  in  the  same  county. 

Alexander  Dalzell,  the  attainted  earl's  elder  son.  assumed 
the  title  of  earl,  after  bis  father's  death.  He  died  at  Kirk- 
michael,  3d  April  17X7.  By  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  he 
hail  5  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  the  2d,  died  young,  and  2  ' 
daughters,  styled  Ijidy  Margaret  and  Lady  Elizabeth  D.ilzeU, 
the  former  married  to  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg.  baronet. 
The  latter  died  unmarried. 

Kichard.  the  eldest  son,  6.  in  175:1,  n»-  Elizabeth  Johnstone, 
and  bad  a  dr.  Ml  to  her  cousin,  Alexander  Gnu-son,  Esq., 
younger  ul  Ug 
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KulK'rt  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  the  second  and  only  surviving 
son,  studied  for  the  bar,  and  passed  advocate  in  1776.  On 
his  father's  death,  he  inherited  the  estates,  but  did  not  as- 
sume the  title.  He  died  at  Glenae  house,  13th  February, 
1808.  He  married,  l*lh  March,  1783.  Anne,  daughter  of 
David  Armstrong  of  Kirtleton,  Dumfries-shire,  advocate,  and 
by  her  had  two  daughters,  namely,  Margaret,  wife  of  Major 
Dongal  Stuart-Dalziel,  and  Elizabeth,  of  Henry  Douglas, 
Esq.,  third  son  ot  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  baronet  of  Kclheod, 
and  a  son,  John,  the  youngest  ot  the  family,  horn  18th  Au- 
gust 1795.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1808.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  royal  navy,  and  fell  in  action  off  New  Orleans, 
10th  October,  1814.  As  be  died  unmarried,  the  issue  male 
of  the  attainted  earl's  eldest  son,  Alexander,  styled  the  sev- 
enth earl.  Iirrame  extinct,  and  the  estates  full  to  Robert  Al- 
exander Dalzell,  a  lieutenant- general  in  the  anny,  born  13th 
Febniary  1708,  descended  from  the  attainted  carl's  younger 
son,  Uola-rt.  To  General  Dalzell,  the  earldom  of  Carnwath 
was  restored  by  act  of  parliament,  2Gth  May  1826.  He  mar- 
ried, first.  23d  September  1789,  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Partes,  Esq.  of  Cork,  and  Ly  her,  (who  died  3d  September 
1791)  he  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  died  young;  sec- 
ondly, 26th  April,  1794,  Andalusia,  daughter  of  Lieatenant- 
eoknl  Arthur  Browne,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  This  lady  died  in  1833,  and  the  earl  married, 
thirdly,  Utb  October,  183«,  Jane,  relict  of  Major  Alexander 
Morison  of  Guuuersbury  Park,  Middlesex,  and  of  Jehn  Car- 
Mil,  Esq.  of  Correnden  and  Hazel  Hall,  Kent.  His  lordship 
died  January  1,  1839. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Henry  Dalzell,  succeeded  as  ele- 
venth earl  in  succession  (including  those  who  should  havo 
possessed  the  title  during  the  attainder).  He  was  born  in 
1797;  married,  1st.  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Rt.  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan,  widow  of  John  Blashford,  Esq. ;  died  in  1853, 
without  issue ;  married,  2dly,  in  1855,  Isabella  Eliza,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Eardley  Wilmot,  R.A.,  widow  of  J.  H.  Lecky, 
Esq. ;  issue,  a  son,  Henry  Arthur  Hew,  Lord  Dalzell. 

Cariuck,  a  surname  derived  from  the  southern  of  tlie 
three  districts  into  which  the  county  of  Ayr  is  divided.  The 
name  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  British  carrig.  a 
rock,  probably  in  reference  to  Ailsa  Craig,  a  lofty  rock  in  the 
sea  which  lies  opposite  to,  and  not  very  distant  from,  its  sea- 
board, and  which  likewise  gave  bis  title  to  the  Marquis  of 
AiUa. 


Cahkick.  earl  of,  an  ancient  title,  first  held  by  Duncan, 
sou  of  Gilbert,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Fergus,  lord  of  Gal- 
loway, a  chief  descended  of  a  Saxon  family,  long  previously 
placed  over  these  wild  people  by  the  English  carls  of  North- 
umberland, who,  having  rebelled  against  Malcolm  the  Fourth, 
was  subdued  by  him,  and  became  n  subject  of  the  Scottish 
crown  in  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  period,  the  district 
of  Carrick  funned  a  portion  of  Galloway.  On  Fergus'  death, 
in  1161,  his  lands  were,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country, 
divided  lietween  Gilbert  and  his  brother  Uchtred.  They  at- 
tended William  the  Lion  on  his  invasion  of  Northumberland 
in  1174,  but  no  sooner  was  he  token  prisoner  than,  returning 
into  Galloway  at  the  head  of  their  tierce  and  rapacious  dans, 
<  they  broke  out  into  rebellion,  attacked  and  demolished  the 
royal  castles,  murdered  the  Anglo-Normans  who  had  settled 
among  their  mountains,  and  expelled  the  officers  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  They  proceeded  next  to  dispute  about  pre-emi- 
nence and  possessions  among  themselves.  On  the  22d  Sep- 
tember, 1176.  Gilbert  attacked  Uchtred,  while  residing  in 
his  father's  honse  in  Loch- Fergus,  ind  having  overpowered 
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bun.  miiMid  his  ion  Malcolm  to  put  him  to  death,  after  de- 
priving him  of  his  sight  and  tongue,  but  was  unable  to  ac- 
quire his  possessions,  valiantly  defended  by  Roland  the  son 
of  Uchtred.  On  William  the  Lion  regaining  hi*  liberty,  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Galloway,  subdued  Gilbert, 
and  exacting  a  pecuniary  satisfaction,  allowed  him  to  resume 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  Gilbert  died  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary 1184-5,  when  Rolinul,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Uchtred, 
Seizing  the  favourable  opportunity,  attacked  and  dispersed  his 
uncles  adherents,  6th  July  1185,  and  obtained  possession  of 
all  Galloway  as  his  own  inheritance.  This  procedure  was. 
however,  opposed  by  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  then 
lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  who  marched  an  army  to  Car- 
lisle, and  although  William  would  have  been  well  pleased  to 
see  Roland  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  both  he  and 
Roland  were  forced  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  English  court.  Satisfied  with  this  acknowledgment  of 
bis  paramount  right,  Henry  left  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion to  William,  who  granted  the  district  of  Carrick  to  Dun- 
can, son  of  Gilbert,  as  a  full  satisfaction.  This  took  place 
about  1186,  and  Duncan  was  thereupon  created  earl  of  Car- 
rick.  About  1*240,  he  founded  the  famous  abbey  of  Crosa- 
|  ragnel  or  Crossregal,  two  miles  from  Maybole,  (or  Cluniac 
monks,  and  amply  endowed  it  with  lands  and  tithes.  He 
also  gave  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  and  Melrose,  several  dona- 
tions oat  of  his  estate,  for  the  welfare  of  bis  souL 

His  son,  Nigel  or  Niel,  second  earl  of  Carrick,  like  his  fa- 
ther, was  very  liberal  to  the  church.  In  1255,  a  commission 
wan  granted  by  Henry  the  Third,  for  receiving  '  Kiel  carl  of 
Karricke.'  and  other  Scotsmen  into  his  protection.  He  was 
one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland  and  guardians  of  Alexander 
the  Third  and  his  queen,  appointed  in  the  convention  at  Rox- 
burgh, 20th  September,  1255,  and  died  the  following  year. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter,  high-steward  of 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Carrick,  in  her  own  right,  and  the  mother  of  Rodkht  tiik 
Bm  She  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Adam  de  Kilcon- 
cath  (or  Kilconquhar),  who.  in  her  right,  in  accorduj.ee  with 
the  practice  of  those  days,  was  t  bird  earl  of  Carrick.  Having 
joined  the  crusade  of  1268,  under  the  banner  of  Louis  the 
Ninth  of  France,  he  died  at  Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1270. 
The  following  year  she  married,  secondly,  Robert  Bros,  son 
of  Robert  Bras,  lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland,  under  the 
romantic  circumstances  already  related.  [See  ante,  p.  407, 
art.  Brum:.]  Bras,  in  consequence,  became  fourth  earl  of 
Carrick.  The  countess  died  before  1292,  and  on  27th  No- 
vember of  that  year,  her  husband  resigned  to  Robert  the 
Bruce,  his  eldest  son,  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  with  all  the 
lands  ho  held  in  Scotland  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  styled  earl  of  Carrick.  He  and  his  son 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  at  Berwick,  28th  August 
1296,  on  which  occasion  they  are  styled  in  the  record  '  Robert 
de  Brut  le  veil  (vieil)  e  Robert  de  Bras  le  jouene  Counte  de 
Carrick.'  The  elder  Bras  died  in  1304.  By  the  countess  of 
Carrick  be  had  fire  sons  and  seven  daughters,  viz.  1.  Robert 
the  Bruce,  fifth  earl  of  Carrick  and  king  of  Scots ;  2.  Edward, 
sixth  earl,  crowned  king  of  Ireland ;  3  and  4,  Thomas  ami 
Alexander,  who,  being  taken  prisoners  in  Galloway,  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1306-7,  by  Duncan  Macdowal,  when  bringing  succours 
to  their  brother  Robert  from  Ireland,  after  an  engagement  in 
which  they  were  both  severely  wounded,  and  presented  by 
him  at  Carlisle  to  Edward  the  First,  were,  by  his  order,  im- 
mediately executed ;  and,  5,  Niel,  a  young  man  of  singular 
beauty,  one  of  those  who  surrendered  at  Kildrummie  castle 
to  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  in  1306.  He  was 
tried  by  a  special  commission  at  Berwick,  condemned,  hanged 
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and  beheaded.  The  daughters  were,  1.  Lady  Isabel,  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  of  Strathdon,  high-cham- 
berlain of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  Thomas  earl  of  Moray, 
regent  of  Scotland  ;  secondly,  to  an  earl  of  Athol;  and  thirdly, 
to  Alexander  Bruce,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  of  the  same 
name.  Among  the  charters  of  Robert  the  Brace  is  one  to 
Isobel  countess  of  Athol  and  Alexander  Bruce  her  son,  of  the 
lands  of  Culven  and  Sannaykis.  Two  others  are  granted  to 
Isabel!  de  Atholia  and  Alexander  Bruce,  'filio  suo  nepoti  i 
nostro,'  of  the  lands  of  Balgillo  in  Forfarshire ;  2.  Ijuly  Mary, 
married,  first,  to  Sir  Niel  Campbell  of  Lochow.  ancestor  of  the 
Argyle  family,  and  secondly,  to  Sir  Alexander  Frazer.  high- 
chamberlain  of  Scotland;  3.  Lady  Christian,  married,  first, 
to  Gratney,  earl  of  Mar;  secondly  to  Sir  Christopher  Seton  of 
Seton,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  English  in  1306 ;  and  thirdly, 
to  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell:  4.  Lady  Matilda,  married 
to  Hugh,  carl  of  Ross;  5.  Lady  Margaret,  married  to  Sir 
William  Carlvle  of  Torthorwald  and  Crunington  ;  6.  Ladv 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  William  DUhington  of  Ardro,*  in 
Fife;  and  7.  the  youngest  daughter,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved,  married  to  Sir  David  de  Brechin. 

King  Robert  the  Brace,  the  eldest  son,  married,  first,  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Donald,  tenth  earl  of  Mar.  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Marjory,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1306,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  England,  in 
charge  of  Henry  de  Percy  till  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  I 
in  1314,  when  site  was  conducted  back  to  Scotland  by  Waller 
the  high-steward,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1315.  She 
died  in  March  1315-16,  leaving  an  only  child,  afterwards 
King  Robert  the  Second.  The  Bruce  married,  secondly,  in 
1302,  Ijtdy  Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard, 
second  earl  of  Ulster.  In  1306,  she  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Duthac  at  T.iiu,  in  Ross-shire,  but  the  carl  of  Ross,  vio- 
lating the  sanctuary,  delivered  her  up  to  the  English.  The 
directions  given  for  her  entertainment  while  a  prisoner,  are 
preserved  by  Rymer.  She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor 
of  Brustewick ;  to  be  allowed  a  waiting  woman  and  a  nmid 
servant,  advanced  in  life,  sedate,  and  of  good  conversation;  a 
butler,  two  men  servants,  and  a  footboy  for  ber  chamber, 
sober,  and  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed ;  three  greyhounds, 
when  she  inclined  to  hunt ;  venison,  fish,  and  the  fairest  house 
in  the  manor.  In  1308,  she  was  removed  to  another  prison, 
and  in  1312.  to  Windsor  castle,  when  twenty  shillings  weekly 
were  allowed  for  her  maintenance.  Her  last  place  of  confine- 
ment was  the  castle  of  Rochester,  whither  she  was  conveyed 
in  1314  The  same  year,  after  Bannockbum.  the  queen,  the 
sister  and  daughter  of  Bruce,  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  the  earl  of  Mar,  were  exchanged  for  the  earl  of  Hereford. 
She  died  26th  October  1327,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline. 
Her  issue  were,  a  son.  King  David  the  Second,  and  three 
daughters,  namely,  1.  Margaret,  married,  first,  to  Robert 
Glen,  who,  with  his  wife,  received  a  grant  of  Piteddy  in  Fife 
from  her  brother,  Duvid  the  Second ;  and,  secondly,  to  William, 
fourth  carl  of  Sutherland,  and  died  in  1358,  leaving  issue  by  the 
earl ;  2.  Matilda,  married  to  Thomas  Isaac,  a  simple  esquire, 
and  had  two  daughters,  Johanna,  married  to  John,  lord  of 
Lorn,  and  Catharine,  who  died  young.  Their  mother  died  at 
Aberdeen  20th  July.  1353,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline; 
and  3.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Waiter  Oliphant  of  Aber- 
dalgy,  for  which  Crawford  refers  to  a  charter  of  1  Itli  January 
1304,  whereby  King  David  erects  the  lands  of  Cask  into  a 
free  barony,  'dilecto  et  fideli  suo  Waltero  Olyfant  et  Eliza- 
bethie,  spons*  sua?,  dilectie  sorori  nostra;.'  Besides  these 
children,  King  Robert  the  Bruce  had  a  natural  son.  Sir  Ro- 
liert  Bruce,  knight,  who  obtained  from  his  father  grants  of 
the  lands  of  Liddisdalc,  the  barony  of  Sprollltun,  the  forfeited 
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lands  of  Alexander  de  Abernethy,  and  various  other  lands,  in 
which  grants  he  is  generally  styled  '  Alius  nosier  ehiirinsimus.' 
He  fought  gallantly  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dupplin,  where 
he  was  killed,  12th  August,  1332. 

Sir  Edward  Bruce,  the  second  son,  on  whom  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  without  reference  to  legitimacy,  the  earl- 
dom of  Carrick  was  conferred  by  charter  by  his  brother  King 
Robert,  am!  who  was  also  lord  of  Galloway  and  king  of  Ire- 
land, married  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Bos,  for 
which  he  received  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  dated  at 
Avignon  1st  June  IS  17,  m  they  were  within  the  third  and 
fuurth  degrees  of  consanguinity,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  feuds  between  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friend*. 
Edward,  king  o*  Ireland,  had  no  legitimate  issue,  but  he  left 
three  natural  sons,  Robert,  Alexander,  and  Thomas,  succes- 
sively earls  of  Carrick.    [See  <M/e,  p.  -122.] 

Robert,  seventh  earl,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  that  earldom 
in  virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by  Robert  the  First  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  without 
restricting  the  •accession  to  legitimate  sons.  He  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Dupplin.  12th  August,  1332,  witltout  issue, 

Alexander,  eighth  earl,  his  brother  and  heir,  with  many 
others  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  submitted  to  Baliol  after  the 
battle  of  Dupplin.  At  the  battle  of  Annan  soon  after,  where 
Baliol  was  surprised  and  defeated,  he  was  taken  in  arms  by 
the  earl  of  Moray,  who  saved  him  from  the  punishment  of  a 
traitor.  Balfour  says  that  he  had  >>een  constrained  to  follow 
Baliol  to  Annan.  At  the  battle  of  Halidonhill,  lbth  July, 
1333,  he  held  a  command  in  the  third  division  of  the  Scots 
army,  which  was  led  by  the  regent  himself,  and  fell,  fighting 
valiantly  against  the  English ;  thus  atoning,  says  Lord  Haiies, 
for  his  short  defection  from  his  cousin  Darid  the  Second. 
He  married  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  Archibald  de  Douglas, 
■isUr  of  William  first  earl  of  Douglas,  and  by  her  had  an 
only  daughter.  Lady  Eleanor  Bruce,  married  to  Sir  William 
de  Cunynghame,  who,  in  her  right,  became  tenth  earl  of 
Carrick.  The  countess,  her  mother,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  earl  Alexander,  was  four  times  married  again, 
namely,  to  James  Saudi  lands  of  Colder,  of  the  Torpbichen 
family;  William  Towers  of  Dairy;  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of 
Sundrum ;  and  lastly,  in  1376,  to  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of 
Hales.    In  the  Fadera  is  a  safe-conduct  for  Alianora  de 

land'  with  sixty  horse  in  her  train,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Tho- 
mas a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  to  endure  for  one  year,  dated  8th 
December,  1373. 

Thomas  Bruce,  ninth  earl,  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander. 
He  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Robert  the  Steward,  guardian 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  joined  with  the  flower  of  the  gentry  of 
Kyle,  in  1334,  but  died  soon  afterwards  without  issue. 

On  his  death  the  earldom  of  Carrick  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  de  Cunynghame,  knight, 
husband  of  Lady  Eleanor  Bruce,  as  appears  from  an  incom- 
plete charter  of  King  David  the  Second,  without  a  date.  The 
earldom,  however,  soon  again  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was 
conferred  by  David  the  Second  on  John  Stewart,  Lord  of 
Kyle,  great  grandson  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Steward  of  Scotland,  earl  of  Strathern,  by  a  charter 
in  the  parliament  at  Scone,  22d  Jane  1363.  In  1356  he  had 
defeated  the  English  in  Annandale,  and  obliged  the  inhabi- 
tant* to  submit  to  the  Scots  government.  Juhn  Stewart, 
eleventh  earl  of  Carrick,  waa  present  in  the  parliament  held 
by  Darid  at  Perth,  23d  October  1370,  when  the  earldom  of 
Rom  was  resigned  into  the  king's  hands.  After  the  accession 
of  his  father  to  the  throne,  he  resigned  the  earldom  into  his 
majesty's  hands,  and  obtained  a  new  charter  thereof  to  him 


and  Lady  Annabella  Drumtnond,  his  spouse,  in  liferent,  and 
to  the  heirs  procreated  between  them,  in  fee,  1st  June  1374. 
Succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1390,  by  the  title  of 
Robert  the  Third,  he  conferred  the  earldom  of  Carrick  on  his 
eldest  son,  the  ill-fated  duke  of  Rothesay,  who  thus  became 
the  twelfth  carl.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  king, 
10th  December  1404,  granted  in  free  regality  to  his  second 
son  James,  steward  of  Scotland,  afterwurib.  James  the  First, 
the  whole  lands  of  the  stcwartry  of  Scotland,  including  the 
earldom  of  Carrick.  That  earldom  ever  after  composed  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  prince*  «ad  stewards  of  Scotland, 
and  is  one  of  the  title,  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  ol 
Rothesay. 


The  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  was.  for  a  short  time,  held  by 
another  John  Stewart,  the  second  aor.  of  Robert  earl  of  Ork- 
ney, a  natural  son  of  James  the  Fifth.  He  was  first  created  a 
peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kincleven,  10th  August, 
1607,  and  had  charters  of  the  dominical  lands  and  mill  of  the 
monastery  of  Crossraguel,  of  the  lands  of  Ballersom,  Knock' 
ronnall,  and  of  the  barony  of  Grenane,  &c,  29th  August 
1G16.  Being  thus  in  possession  of  part  of  the  ancient  earl- 
dom of  Carrick,  he  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  First  a 
patent  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick.  At  the  privy  council 
held  22d  July  1628,  the  procurator  for  his  lordship  delivered 
to  the  earl  of  Mar,  lord  treasurer,  a  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  whereby  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  advance  him 
to  that  dignity,  which  patent  the  lord  treasurer  having  exhi- 
bited to  the  council,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advocate,  re- 
minded the  council  that  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  belonged 
to  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  and  was  not 
communicable  to  any  subject,  and  he  recommended  to  the 
council  to  advise  with  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  before  any 
'  forder  wer  proceedit  herein.'  The  difficulty  appears  to  have 
been  got  over  by  the  earl's  alleging  that  the  title  was  taken  ) 
not  from  the  earldom  of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  but  from  a 
small  place  called  Carrick  on  his  lordship's  estate  in  Orkney; 
for,  on  14th  December  1630,  the  lord  chancellor  delivered  to 
the  earl  of  Carrick  a  patent  under  the  great  seal,  whereby  his 
majesty  made  him  and  the  heirs  male  1  got  tin '  of  his  own 
body  earls  of  Carrick,  which  patent  the  said  earl  reverently 
accepted  on  his  knees,  his  ambition  now  being  completely 
gratified.  Hi.  lordship  died  without  male  utsue  in  16o2, 
when  his  titles  became  extinct. 


In  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick.  cre- 
ated in  1748,  is  enjoyed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Butler, 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  house  of  Or- 
monde, The  first  Viscount  Ikerrin,  (created  in  1629)  the 
second  title  of  the  earl  of  Carrick,  was  Sir  Pierce  Butler  of 
Lismollnrt,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edmund,  created  in  1315 
earl  of  Carrick-Mac-Griffyne,  for  his  service,  against  the 
Scots,  a  sort  of  opposition  title  when,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  borne  by  Edward  Bruce,  afterwards  crowned  king  of 
Ireland.  The  eighth  Viscount  Ikerrin  obtained  the  earldom 
in  1748. 

CARRICK,  John  Donald,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  April  1787.  His 
father  was  in  humble  circumstances;  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  common  elements  of  education,  he  was 
at  an  early  period  placed  in  the  office  of  a  Mr. 
Nicholson,  an  architect  in  bis  native  city.  In 
1807,  unknown  to  his  parents,  with  the  view  of 
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trying  his  fortune  in  London,  lie  set  off  on  loot, 
with  but  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  sleeping 
under  hedges,  or  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  dor- 
mitory. On  his  arrival  in  the  great  city  he  offered 
his  services  to  various  shopkeepers,  but  at  first 
without  success.  At  hist  a  decent  tradesman, 
himself  a  Scotsman,  took  compassion  on  the  friend- 
less lad,  and  engaged  him  to  ran  his  errands,  &c. 
He  was  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  several 
other  persons.  In  the  spring  of  1809  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Spodes  &  Co., 
in  the  Staffordshire  pottery  line  of  business.  In 
the  beginning  of  1811  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and 
opened  a  large  establishment  in  Hutcheson  street, 
as  a  china  and  stoneware  merchant,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  continued  for  fourteen  years.  In  1825,  he 
published  a  '  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  written  for  Constable's  Mis- 
cellany. This,  his  principal  work,  was  favourably 
received.  lie  also  wrote,  about  this  time,  some 
comic  songs  and  humorous  pieces.  In  that  year  he 
gave  up  his  business,  and  travelled  for  two  or  three 
years,  chiefly  in  the  West  Highlands,  as  an  agent 
for  some  Glasgow  house,  lie  afterwards  became  ' 
sub-editor  of  the  'Scots  Times,'  a  newspaper  of 
1  liberal  principles  then  published  at  Glasgow,  and 
wrote  many  of  the  local  squibs  and  other  jeux 
<T esprit  which  appeared  in  that  paper.  He  con- 
tributed 'The  Confessions  of  a  Burkcr,'  'The 
Devil's  Codicil,'  and  other  pieces,  to  1  The  Day.' 
a  periodical  published  for  six  months  at  Glas- 
gow in  1882.  Afterwards  to  a  collection  of  songs 
and  pieces  of  poetry,  sentimental  and  humorous, 
entitled  '  Whistle-Binkie.'  Mr.  Carrick  contributed 
'The  Scottish  Tea- Party,'  'Mister  Peter  Pater- 
sou,'  'The  Harp  and  the  Haggis,'  'The  Gude- 
man's  Prophecy,'  '  The  Cook's  Legacy,'  and  '  The 
Muirland  Cottagers,'  in  that  vein  of  humour  in 
which  he  excelled.  In  1833  he  was  editor  of  the 
'  Perth  Advertiser'  during  eleven  months.  In 
February  1834  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Kilmarnock 
Journal;*  but  being  afflicted  with  an  affection 
which  finally  settled  into  tic  doloreux  in  the  head 
and  mouth,  he  returned  to  Glasgow  in  January 
1835,  where  he  superintended  the  first  edition  of 
the  'Laird  of  I^gan,'  a  collection  of  Scottish 
anecdotes  and  facctia-.  which  appeared  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  of  which  he  was  projector  am!  prin- 


cipal contributor;  and  he  contributed  papers  to  the 
'Scottish  Monthly  Magazine,'  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  a  short  time  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Carrick 
died  August  17,  1837,  and  was  interred  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  High  Church  of  his  uative 
city.  As  a  writer  he  is  principally  distinguished 
for  humorous  sutire,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen.  To 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  '  Laird  of  Logan*  we 
are  indebted  for  these  details  of  his  life. 

Cauki  tiikhs.  a  surname  derived  frntn  an  ancient  parish 
of  the  sama  name  in  DumfrlM  Ait%  which  with  Pcucreax 
was  united  to  Middlrbie  in  1609,  and  they  now  form  one 
parish,  under  the  latter  name.  On  a  height  above  the  site 
of  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Carnithers  stoinl  a  llritish  fortlet 
whence  came  tlie  name  Caer-rhythyr,  'the  fort  of  the  as- 
sault.' The  lands  of  IVncrsax  (written  also  Penesax  and 
Penuisax,  vulgarized  into  [VaWttg)iaJ  belonged  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  Kilpatriek  of  Dalgamoek,  but  passed,  in 
M99,  io  Carruthers  of  Mousewald.  ami  in  the  reign  of  .Tames 
the  Sixth  were  acquired  by  the  Douglases  of  Drnmlanrig.  the 
ancestors  of  the  dukes  of  Queensberry.  A  statue  of  Sir  Si- 
mon Camithers  of  Mousewald.  who  niarri-d  a  daughter  of 
that  ducal  house,  lies  in  the  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of 
Mousewald  (originally  Moswald,  '  the  wood  nexr  the  moss'), 
its  head  pilbmed,  its  feet  on  a  lion,  and  its  hands  in  the  ele- 
vated posture  of  supplication ;  but  it  has  neither  date  nor 
inscription.  In  •  Pitcaim'a  Criminal  Trials,'  (vol.  i.  part  I.) 
under  date,  September  13,  1.5(53,  a  bond  is  quoted  as  recorded 
in  the  Caution  Book  (Liber  Ple^iacioHit.)  whereby  Marion 
Carruthers.  an  heiress  of  Mousewald,  finds  caution  not  to 
marry  any  chief  traitor  or  other  '  broken'  man.  One  William 
Carruthers  in  Clnnhede,  was,  January  26,  1508-9.  convicted 
of  transporting  cattle  to  Kngland  (taken  from  the  laird  ot 
New  by),  and  of  art  and  part  of  the  slaughter  at  the  same 
time  of  Kohcrt  Hood  and  of  an  infant  of  two  years  old,  as 
well  as  of  the  binning  of  the  place  and  mill  of  Newby,  in 
company  with  Andrew  Johnston  'and  the  traitors  of  Levm,' 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  all  b»  goods 
forfeited.  The  crime  of  sending,  or  '  treasonably  ontpntting,' 
as  it  wag  called,  of  cattle  to  Kngland,  was,  in  those  days, 
always  visited  with  the  severest  punishments,  as  during  the 
wars  between  the  two  countries,  frequent  famines  took  place 
hi  Scotland ,  and  the  constant  force  maintained  on  the  Uv-  I 
ders  led  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  cattle  from,  rather  than 
sending  them  to,  the  Knglish  counties.  On  May  19,  1.563, 
John  Carruthers  of  Holmends  (properly  Holmains  or  How- 
mains),  Oeorge  and  William  his  sons,  Kdward  Irvine  of  H«n- 
shaw,  David  Irvine  of  Robgill,  and  several  others  their  ac- 
complices, were  intfnVted  for  hurting  Kirk  pat  rick  of  Closebum. 
and  slaying  several  |>crsons  whose  names  were  given ;  but  the 
indictment  appears  to  have  been  deputed  from.  On  lStli 
March  1618  John  Carruthers  of  Rammerscaies,  ana  William 
Johnston,  railed  of  I/tckerUe.  were  indicted  for  the  slaughter 
of  Cbristopher  Wigholmo  (now  Wigliam  or  Wbigbam),  bur- 
gess of  Sanquhar,  committed  in  June  1.594,  but  the  charge 
wa«  not  pressed  against  Canntliei*.  For  the  slaughter  of 
John  Carruthers  of  Dormant,  one  Habbie  Rae  in  Mousewald 
and  twenty-one  others  were  put  upon  their  trial,  3d  Febru- 
ary 1619;  but  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  circuit  court  at 
Dumfries,  and  the  result  is  not  recorded. 
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CARSON.  Aoliondy  Ross.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  rec- 
tor of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  a  classical 
scholar  of  reputation,  whs  born  at  Holy  wood. 
Dninfrics-shire,  in  the  year  1780.    He  received 
the  elements  of  his  classical  education  in  the  en- 
dowed school  of  Wallace  Hall,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Closebum ;  in  which  institution  he 
subsequently  :tcted  as  an  assistant  teacher.  In 
1797  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
from  May  1799.  till  October  1800,  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  the  grammar  school, 
Musselburgh.    He  was  enrolled  a  student  of  divi 
nity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1799.  The 
grammar  school  of  Dumfries  having  become  va- 
cant by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Gray  to  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Carson  was  unanimously  elected  his  sncces 
sor,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1801.    In  January 
1806,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Christison's  promo- 
tion to  the  chair  of  humanity  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Carson  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  High  School. 
In  1820,  when  Mr.  Pillans  vacated  the  rector's 
chair,  in  consequence  of  having  succeeded  Profes- 
sor Christison  in  the  university,  the  patrons  of  the 
High  School  placed  Mr.  Carson  at  the  head  of  the 
school.    His  appointment  as  rector  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1820.    He  had,  three  months 
prior,  declined  acceptance  of  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  to  which, 
•hough  not  a  candidate,  he  had  been  elected.  Six 
years  afterwards,  that  university,  in  token  of  his 
great  learning,  conferred  on  hint  the  degree  ol 
LL.D.   On  the  9th  of  October,  1845,  he  found  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of 
his  health,  to  tender  his  resignation  as  rector  of 
the  High  School  into  the  hands  of  the  patrons. 
Oh  this  occasion  the  magistrates  nnd  council  tes- 
tified their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services  by  settling  upon  him  an  annuity  for  life 
of  a  hundred  pounds.    At  a  meeting  of  his  col- 
leagues, a  scries  of  resolutions  were  passed,  ex- 
pressive of  their  deep  regret  at  his  resignation  of 
rector,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  merit,  acu- 
men, and  profundity  of  his  contributions  to  critical 
literature — especially  in  regard  to  his  treatise  on 
the  Latin  relative.    The  resolutions  also  spoke  of 
his  long,  laborious,  and  valuable  services  in  the 
High  School,  and  his  popularity  as  a  teacher. 
They  characterized  him  as  a  man  of  unobtrusive 


worth — endowed  with  rare  powers  of  instruction, 
and  as  possessing  a  playful  manner  even  "in  matters 
of  discipline,  while  he  maintained  order  by  the 
gentlest  means. 

A  half-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Carson,  painted  in 
1833  by  Watson  Gordon,  Esq..  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  ornaments  the  hall  of 
the  High  School,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
woodcut: 


The  expense  was  defrayed  liy  a  subscript  ion  by 
several  of  his  pupils,  and  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  Dr.  Balfour. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  rector  of  the 
High  School,  on  the  16th  of  December.  1845.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  a  native  of  Eupen,  a  village  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prus- 
sia, Dr.  Carson  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th 
November  1850 — Dr.  Steven's  History  o  f  the  High 
School. 

Dr.  Carson's  contributions  t»i  literature  are.  an  edition  of 
•  Phcdrua,  '  M air's  Introduction,'  'Turner'*  Grammatical 
Exercises,'  and  particularly  an  edition  of  'Tacitus.'  all  ol 
which,  especially  the  last,  are  highly  valued. 

Or  the  excellence  of  his  work  entitled  'The  Relative.  Qui, 
Qiuc,  Quod,'  ample  testimony  is  borne  by  its  universal  adop- 
tion as  a  guide  to  the  tyro. 

He  a)*o  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Classical  Journal,'  tie 
'  Scottish  Review,  and  the    Encyclopedia  Britannica.' 
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CaMMIM,  »  Miina-i.e  derived  from  the  parish  of  Car- 
rtnirs,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire.  In  charter*  of  the 
twelfth  ami  Oiirtccntb  centuries  the  name  appears  in  the 
form  of  Caslleterres  or  Castlctarrcs,  and  in  documents  subse- 
quent to  that  date  in  that  of  CarsUres.  Carstaires,  and  Car- 
stairs.  The  prefix  cor  or  ow,  which  occurs  in  the  old  Brit- 
ish language,  signifies  either  a  fort,  walled  place,  or  city,  and 
most  probably  therefore  any  place  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
originally  derived  from  the  I-atin  mix.  cal,  lime,  used  in 
countries  where  Roman  colonies  once  existed,  to  denote  a 
building  of  stone  and  lime,  as  co»,  a  quay  or  wharf,  in  its 
alwtruct  form  of  coeno  or  cuetm,  lime-kiln,  or  place  where 
lime  is  us.n1,  still  met  with  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. The  frequent  use  of  this  woid  cotr.  in  Saxon  names 
of  places,  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  Carlmmpion,  &c,  and 
the  fact  of  ita  not  occurring  in  British  or  Welsh  topography 
until  after  the  regions  had  been  visited  by  the  Saxons,  if  not 
conquered  by  them,  makes  it  doubtful  if  it  bo  originally  of 
British  origin.  The  word  is  thus  synonymous  with  the  other 
prefix  caAtri.  The  affix  tlnirs  or  ttttir.  anciently  ttaer  or  iter, 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word  feme  or  terrw-e  signifying  lands 
pertaining  to  or  holding  of  the  castle.  There  was  an  old 
j  family  of  this  name  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Kilconquhar 
in  Fife,  and  from  them  that  estate  came  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  proprietor.  Sir  John  Lindsay  Bethune,  Bart,  de- 
scended from  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byres. 

CARSTAIRS,  William,  a  divine  of  groat  po- 
litical eminence,  was  born,  February  11,  1649,  at 
Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  of  the  high  church  of 
which  city  his  father,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Fife,  was  minister.  In  'Bal- 
four's Annals,*  (vol.  Iv.  p.  168,)  under  date  22d 
November  1650.  the  following  entry,  relative  to 
his  father  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  occurs: 
'  The  Committee  of  estaits  ranitts  to  the  Com.  of 
quartering*  the  exchange  of  prissoners,  anent 
Alex.  Jeffray  and  Mr.  Johne  Carster,  minister, 
with  aome  Englishe  prissoners  in  the  castle  of 
Dtitnbartan.'  His  mother,  Jane  Muir,  was  of  the 
family  of  Glanderston,  in  Renfrewshire.  When 
very  young  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ormiston 
in  East  Lothian,  then  kept  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair, 
which  under  his  care  had  attained  to  great  cele- 
brity. At  this  school  many  of  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  who  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves  in  life,  were  bis  companions.  With 
several  of  them  he  formed  an  intimacy  which  con- 
tinued through  life,  and  to  this,  he  was  wont  to 
ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  his  future  fortunes. 
In  due  time  he  was  entered  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distracted  state  of  the  times  in  Scot- 
land, he  went  to  Utrecht,  where  his  prudence  and 
address  recommeuded  him  to  the  notice  of  the 


prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by 
the  pensionary  Fagel.  In  1682  he  returned  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  entering  the  church, 
but,  discouraged  by  the  persecution  to  which  the 
presbytcrians  were  subjected  at  that  period,  he, 
after  receiving  a  licence  to  preach,  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Holland  As  he  had  to  pass  through  Lon- 
don, he  was  instructed  by  Argyle  and  his  friends 
to  treat  with  Russell,  Sydney,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  that  party  in  England  who  wished  to  ex-  J 
elude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  whereby  he  became  privy  to  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended in  Kent,  and  frequently  examined. 
While,  however,  he  avowed  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  kiug  or  the  duke 
of  York,  he  refused  to  give  farther  information, 
and  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  be  tried.  After 
a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons,  he  was  twice  put 
to  the  torture,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Sept.  1684, 
which  he  endured  with  great  firmness  ;  but  being 
afterwards  promised  a  full  pardon,  and  deluded 
with  the  assurance  that  his  answers  would  never 
be  used  against  any  person,  he  consented  to  make 
a  judicial  declaration.  The  privy  council  imme 
d iately  published  a  statement,  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  false  and  mutilated  account  of  his  confes- 
sion ;  and,  in  violation  of  their  engagement,  pro- 
duced his  evidence  in  court  against  his  friend.  Mr 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland  made  Mr.  Carstairs  a 
present  of  the  1  thumbikins,'  which  had  formed  the 
instrument  of  his  torture.  On  his  release  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1684-5,  when 
the  prince  of  Orange  made  him  one  of  his  own 
chaplains,  and  procured  his  election  to  the  office 
of  minister  of  the  English  congregation  at  Leyden 
He  attended  the  prince  in  his  expedition  to  Eng 
land,  and  was  constantly  consulted  by  him  in 
affairs  of  difficnlty  and  importance.  On  the  ele- 
vation of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  Car- 
stairs  was  appointed  his  majesty's  chaplain  for 
Scotland,  to  which  were  annexed  all  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  chapel  royal,  and  was  the  chief  agent 
between  the  church  of  that  country  and  the  court. 
The  king  required  his  constant  presence  about  his 
person,  assigning  him  apartments  in  the  palace 
when  at  home,  and  when  abroad  with  the  army, 
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allowing  hira  five  hundred  ponuds  a-year  for  camp 
equipage. 

William  was  at  first  anxious  that  episcopacy 
should  be  the  religion  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England,  but  Carstairs  convinced  him  of  the  im- 
propriety of  this  project,  which  the  king  was  forced 
to  abandon,  and  the  establishment  of  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government  was  the  conse- 
quence. He  was  also,  in  1694,  of  great  service  to 
the  church  in  getting  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with 
the  assurance,  declaring  William  to  be  king  d* 
jure,  as  well  as  de  facto,  dispensed  with,  the  clergy 
naturally  being  averse  to  the  taking  a  civil  oath 
as  a  qualification  for  a  sacred  office. 

On  the  death  of  William  he  was  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  public  business,  but  Anne  continued 
him  in  the  office  of  chaplain-royal.  On  12th  May 
1703,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  drew  up  new  rules. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  to  the  church 
of  Greyfriars  in  that  city,  and  three  years  after 
was  translated  to  the  High  Chnrch.  He  was  four 
times  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
To  the  universities  of  his  native  country  he  was  a 
great  benefactor.  In  1693  he  obtained  from  the 
Crown,  out  of  the  bishops'  rents  in  Scotland,  a  gift 
of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  each 
of  the  Scottish  universities;  and  at  various  times 
he  procured  donations  for  them  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  When  the  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms  came  to  be  agitated,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  its  favour.  He  vigorously  opposed 
the  patronage  act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  at  all  times 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  warmly  promoted 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  and  was  continued  by 
George  the  First  in  his  post  as  chaplain  to  the 
king.  Principal  Carstairs  died  in  December  1715, 
while  holding  the  office  for  the  fourth  time  of 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1774  his 
State  Papers  and  Letters,  with  an  account  of  his 
Life,  were  published,  in  one  vol.  4to,  by  the  Rev. 
Pr.  Joseph  M'Cormiek,  principal  of  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Another,  by  Aikman, 
is  in  possession  of  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq.  of 
Keppoch,  which  has  been  often  engraved. 


The  following  is  a  woodcut  from  an  engraving 
by  H.  Adlard  : 


I  Principal  Carstairs  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
j  and  eminence  in  the  church.  So  complete  was  hi? 
mastery  of  the  Latin  language  that  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
who  regularly  attended  the,  in  those  days,  custom- 
ary opening  Latin  oration  of  the  principal,  deliver- 
ed before  the  professors  and  students  in  the  com- 
mon hall  of  the  university,  used  to  observe  that 
when  Mr.  Carstairs  began  to  address  his  audience 
he  could  not  help  fancying  himself  transported  to 
the  forum,  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  "  He 
managed,"  says  Bower,  "Scottish  affairs  with 
such  discretion,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  that  he  made  few  public  enemies;  and  such 
was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  prudence, 
and  conciliating  temper,  that  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  those  who  still  adhered  to 
the  house  of  Stuart.  So  great  was  his  influence 
in  church  and  state  that  he  was  generally  called 
Cardinal  Carstairs.n 

Cashim.is,  earl  of.  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  po»- 
•PMed  by  the  marquU  of  Ailta,  and  conferred,  in  1509.  on 
David,  third  Lord  Kennedy.  The  first  of  the.  family  men- 
tioned in  any  charter  was  Duncan  de  Carriole,  who  lived  in 
the  reicn  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  which  began  in  1163.  Hit, 
aon,  Niool  de  Carrick,  granted,  in  12->0.  the  church  of  St, 
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Cflrhbert  at  Maybole.  to  the  nuns  of  North  Berwick.  Nicol's 
■on,  Roland  de  Carrick,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  bailLary  of 
CMrrick  from  Nigel,  carl  of  Carrick.  who  died  in  1256.  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  male,  to  be  '  caput  totius  progeniei  sua:,' 
that  is,  chief  of  his  name,  and  to  tiavc  the  command  of  all 
the  men  in  Carrick.  under  the  said  earl  and  his  uinxsm; 
which  grant  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Third,  by  a 
charter  dated  at  Stirling,  20th  January  1275-6,  and  ratified 
l.y  Robert  the  Second,  by  charters  dated  at  Ayr.  1st  October, 
1372. 

Sir  'jilbert  do  Carrick.  knight,  son  of  Holand,  in  1285  sub- 
mittal h  liffeier.ee  between  him  and  the  nuns  of  North  Ber- 
wick to  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick.  father  of  Robert  the 
First,  and  Robert  bishop  of  Glasgow,  to  which  suhmmion  hi* 
seal  is  appende«l.  living  the  same  shield  of  arms  as  that 
borne  by  the  earls  of  Casaillis.  He  was  one  ot  the  securities 
for  Robert,  earl  of  Carrick.  on  his  obtaining  the  resignation  of 
that  earldom  from  his  father  in  1292 

Ilia  son.  also  named  Gilbert,  received  from  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  a  remission  for  Arthur  his  aon-in  law  having  sur- 
rendered Locbdoon  castle  to  the  Knglish,  and  was  restored  to 
the  government  thereof  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging.  Sir 
Gilbert  do  Carrick  was  one  ot  I  he  prisoners  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Durham  in  1346. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  is  designed  in  many 
authentic  writs,  the  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Carrick.  He  was 
forfeited  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Second,  as  appears 
from  •  charter  of  that  monarch  to  Malcolm  Fleming  of  the 
lands  of  (.eigne,  which  belonged  to  him.  He,  however,  ob- 
tained from  that  monarch  a  charter  confirming  the  donations, 
grants,  and  venditions  made  to  him  by  Marjory  de  Montgom- 
ery, senior,  and  by  his  wife,  Marjory  de  Montgomery,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Montgomery,  of  the  lands  of  Caatlys  (Caasillis) 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  with  other  territorial  possessions  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Carrie*.  This,  and  other  charters  obtained 
by  him  are.  entitled,  '  confirmatio  Johannis  Kenedy,'  the  fam- 
ily having  changed  their  name  from  Carrick  to  Kennedy,  the 
latter  a  Gaelic  compound  signifying  the  head  of  the  house  or 
family.  [See  Kcxmcnr,  surname  of.]  He  had  three  sons. 
From  the  second,  John,  it  is  supposed  that  the  old  Kennedys 
of  Cullean,  now  spelled  Colzean,  are  descended. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  was  one  of  the  hos- 
tages delivered  to  the  Knglish  in  1357,  for  the  liberation  of 
King  David  the  Second.  He  married,  first,  Marion,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  SandiLmds  of  Calder,  by  Kleonora.  countess 
ot  Carrick.  and  had  by  her  four  sons,  namely.  1.  Gilbert,  who, 
on  account  of  his  next  brother  marrying  a  [«rincess  of  Scotland, 
was  disinherited  by  his  father;  2.  James,  of  whom  after- 
wards; 3  Alexander,  and  4.  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ardstin- 
char,  who  accompanied  the  Scots  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Riichan,  to  France,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Beauge.  22d  March  1421,  m  consequence  of 
which  he  was  honoured  by  the  king  of  France  with  his  armo- 
rial bearings,  azure,  three  flours  do  lis.  or;  which  he  anil  his 
successor*  marshalled  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  with 
those  of  Kennedy  in  the  second  and  third.  From  bim  de- 
scended the  Kennedys  uf  Bargany,  Kirkliill,  and  Binning,  in 
Ayrshire.  Sir  Gilbert  married,  secondly,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Calderwood.  and  had  by  her  three  sons, 
namely,  John.  Thomas,  and  David,  the  latter  one  of  the  re- 
tinne  of  knights  who  attended  the  princess  Margaret  of  Scot- 
Ian  I  into  Fram-e  on  her  marriage  to  Louis  the  dauphin  in 
ItM 

Sir  James  Kennedy  of  Dun  tire,  the  second  son.  married 
the  princess  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  King  Robert  the 
Tiiird,  and  widow  of  George  first  earl  of  Angus  of  the  house 


of  Douglas.  By  this  marriage  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  family  were  greatly  increased.  From  hi*  father  in-law 
he  obtained  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  bailiary  of  ('ax- 
rick,  and  of  the  lands  and  baroov  of  Dairymple.  to  himself 
and  the  princess  his  wife,  dated  at  Dundonald,  27th  January 
1405-6.  He  was  killed  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  eider  brother.  Gilbert,  who  had  been  disin- 
herited in  his  favour.  Gilbert  went  to  France,  and  died  in 
the  French  wrvice.  The  princess  Mary,  their  father'*  widow, 
was  afterwards  again  twice  married.  By  her,  Sir  James 
Kennedy  had  two  sons,  Gilbert  hi*  successor,  and  James, 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  college 
of  St  Salvator  in  that <•  ity,  of  whom  there  ia  a  memoir  under 
the  head  of  KKNXKOY,  J  .OIKS.  post. 

Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure.  kr.ight.  obtained  from 
King  James  the  Second,  a  charter  of  the  keeping  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Lochdoun,  and  of  the  pennylands  thereto  belonging,  to 
him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  lx«dy,  l"tl>  May  1450.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  Scotland  in  1452,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ken- 
nedy, and  on  the  death  of  Jamea  the  Second  in  1460  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  six  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  James  the  Third.  He  died  in  1473.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Herbert  Lord  Maxwell,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  eldest  son.  John,  second  lx>rd  Kennedy,  was  a  privy 
to  King  James  the  Third,  and  a  commissioner  to 
with  the  Knglish  for  peace  in  1484.  He  died  in  150*. 
He  married  first,  Elizabeth,  daughtrr  of  Alexander,  Lord 
Montgomery,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  David,  third  l>ord  Ken- 
nedy; and  secondly.  Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  daughter  ot 
George  earl  of  Huntly,  relict  of  the  second  earl  of  Errol,  and 
by  her  he  had.  with  two  daughter*,  three  sons,  namely,  Al- 

quhanny ;  John,  and  William.  The  elder  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters, Janet  Kennedy,  was  the  mistress  of  James  the  fourth. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  third  wife  of  Archibald  fifth  earl 
of  Angus,  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  Bell-the-Cat.  Ac- 
cording to  Hume  of  Godscroft,  Archibald  earl  of  Angus  was 
confined  to  the  isle  of  Arnui  for  taking  Jean  Kennedy,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Ca»*illi*.  (a  mistake  for  Ix>rd  Kennedy.) 
out  of  Galloway,  (the  district  of  Carrick  was  then  considered 
a  part  uf  Galloway.)  to  whom  the  king  bore  urTcction,  and  to 
whom  the  earl  gave  infeftment  and  seisin  of  the  lands  of 
KothwelL  though  he  never  married  her.  She  does  not  ap- 
pear, indeed,  ever  to  have  borne  the  title  of  countess  of  An- 
gus. James  the  Fourth  granted  to  her  a  life-charter  of  the 
lands  of  Bothwell.  dated  1st  June  1501.  She  had  by  the 
king  n  son,  James  Stewart,  created  earl  of  Men-ay.  the  Mime 
year.  The  younger  daughter,  Helen,  married  Adam  Itoyd  of 
Pinkhill. 

The  eldest  son,  David,  third  I.nrd  Kennedy  and  first  earl 
of  Casaillis,  was  one  of  those  who  were  advanced  to  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood  by  King  James  tlio  Third,  on  the  creation 
of  his  second  son  Alexander  as  duke  of  Rosa,  20th  January 
14*7-8.  He  was  of  the  privy  council  of  James  the  Fourth, 
and  by  that  monarch  he  was  created,  in  1509,  earl  of  t'assil- 
lix.  He  married,  first,  Agnes,  daughter  of  W  illiam,  Lord 
Borthwick,  by  whom  he  had  three  ions;  and  2JIy.  Griiel, 
daughter  of  Thoma*  Boyd,  carl  of  Arran.  relict  of  Alexander 
U*d  Forbea,  without  issue.    He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

His  eldest  sou,  Gilbert,  second  carl,  was  a  nobleman  nl 
superior  abilities,  anil  was  employed  in  several  offices  of  high 
trust.  He  had  a  safe-conduct  to  go  into  F.ngland  as  an  am- 
bassador from  .Scotland.  6th  February  1515-16.  In  1 523. 
when  the  rrgent  duke  of  Albany  Milled  for  France,  the  k"  [>- 
ing  of  the  young  king's  )>er*iit  w,™  committed  to  him  and 
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three  other  lords.  He  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  King 
James  the  Fifth,  and  signed  the  association  to  support  his 
majesty's  authority,  30th  July  1524.  On  the  4th  September 
following,  be  concluded  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on 
the  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth  at  Berwick.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  to  treat 
for  a  lasting  peace,  and  a  marriage  between  the  young  king 
(James  the  Fifth)  and  his  cousin  the  princess  .Mary,  ilangh- 
ter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  January  1525  he  returned  to 
Scotland  for  fresh  instructions,  and  the  following  month  ho 
was  with  the  queen  dowager,  Margaret,  in  the  castle  of  Ed- 
inburgh, when  the  earl  of  Angus  her  husband,  with  the  earls 
of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  and  other  confederated  lords,  took 
possession  of  the  city.  His  attachment  to  the  queen  dowager 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  faction  of  Angus,  and  in  a 
oarliament  convoked  by  the  latter,  his  lands  were  assigned  to 
the  earl  of  Arran.  They  were,  however,  soon  after  restored 
to  him.  He  was  assassinated  at  Prestwick,  near  Ayr,  by 
Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  22d  December  1527. 
He  married  Lady  Isabel  Campbell,  second  daughter  of  the 
second  earl  of  Argyle.  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons.  His 
fourth  son,  Quentin  Kennedy,  abbot  of  Crossraguel,  is  famous 
for  the  dispnte  which,  for  three  days,  he  maintained,  in  1562, 
with  John  Knox  at  Maybole,  on  the  subject  of  the  mass. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  singular  piety  and  great  austerity 
of  manners,  and  his  seal  and  learning  so  much  gratified  the 
Romish  clergy  that,  on  his  death  in  1564,  he  was  publicly 
canoniicd  as  a  saint.  He  published  '  Ane  compendius  trac- 
tive, conform*  to  the  Scripturia  of  Almychtie  God,  ressoun, 
and  authoritie,  declaring  the  nerrest  and  onlie  way  to  esUb- 
lische  the  conscience  of  ane  Christiane  man.  in  all  materis 
quhilk  ar  in  debate  concerning  faith  and  religioun.'  His 
Correspondence  with  Willock  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Bishop  KeitL  s  History  of  Scotland. 

Gilbert,  the  third  earl,  born  in  1615,  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  then  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  where,  in  February  1527-8,  only  two 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  title,  he  was  compelled  to 
sign  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Patrick  Hamilton 
the  protomartyr.  for  heresy.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Paris,  to  complete  his  education.  While  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  George  Buchanan,  at  that  time  a  regent  or 
professor  in  the  college  of  St.  Barhe,  and  engaged  him  as  his 
domestic  tutor  in  1532.  After  residing  with  him  for  five 
years  Buchanan  accompanied  the  earl  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, and  at  his  seat  of  CassiHis  in  Ayrshire,  composed  his 
bitter  satire,  entitled  '  Sornnium,'  against  the  Franciscan 
friars.  In  1535,  the  earl  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  French  princess,  and  in  the  following  year  when  King 
James  the  Fifth  went  over  to  Paris,  be  and  the  other  ambas- 
sadors met  his  majesty  at  Dieppe,  and  were  present  at  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  Magdalene,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
French  king. 

At  the  fatal  rout  of  Uie  Scottish  army  at  Solway  Moss  in 
November  1542.  the  earl  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  English,  and  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Cranmer. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  not  only  entertained  him  very 
honourably,  but  strengthened  his  lordship  in  the  profession  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  to  which  he  was  before,  greatly  in- 
clined. With  some  of  the  other  nobles  who  were  prisoners 
like  himself,  he  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  agreeing  to  the 
•xmditions  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  support  his  grand  scheme 
for  a  marriage  between  his  son  Prince  Edward  and  the  infant 
Queen  Marv.  and  the  perpetual  nninn  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  by  giving  as  hostages  for  his 
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Axed  at  a  thousand  pounds,  his  uncle  Thomas  Kennedy  ol 
Coiff,  and  his  brothers  David  snd  Archibald,  who  were  placed 
the  custody  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  As  he  leal- 
supported  the  English  connection,  Henry  the  Eighth 
gave  him  a  pension  of  three  Hundred  marks.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  the  regent  Arran  bad  become  reconciled  to 
Cardinal  Bethnne  and  abjured  the  protestunt  religion,  the 
marriage  treaty  with  England  was  interrupted,  and  Henry 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  Scottish  prisoners  to  return 
into  England,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid.  In  Lodge's 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  461,  ia  a  piteous  letter  from  his  hos- 
tages to  the  earl  of  Cassillis.  dated  at  York,  1 1th  December 
1543,  entreating  bim  to  enter  himself  in  all  haste,  for  if  he 
did  not,  they  should  suffer  death,  and  that  right  shortly. 
David  Kennedy  appeals  to  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  earl 
for  his  poor  brother  '  Dandy ;'  and  his  nnclc  desires  him  to 
remember  that  the  laird  of  Coyff  has  four  motherless  bairns, 
and  to  take  heed  not  to  make  them  fatherless  for  his  cause 
In  the  same  work  also  is  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of 
York  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  2(Hh  Augnst,  1544, 
mentioning  that  since  the  hostages  for  the  earl  of  Cassillis 
had  been  with  him,  that  ia  for  a  year  and  a  half,  they  had 
not  received  from  his  lordship,  nor  from  any  of  their  friends, 
towards  the  finding  of  their  apparel,  to  the  sum  of  twentv 
pounds  sterling,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  give  them  both 
coats  and  gowns,  and  other  things;  and  therefore  entreating 
Shrewsbury  to  write  to  Cassillis  that  it  touched  his  honour, 
forasmuch  as  they  were  so  near  of  kin,  and  also  pledges  for 
him,  to  see  that  they  lacked  no  necessaries.  The  archbishop 
added  that  he  was  content  to  bestow  on  them  other  things 
besides  apparel,  both  for  themselves  and  horses,  at  his  charge, 
but  that  Lord  Cassillis  must  provide  for  the  rest,  or  else,  the 
winter  coming  on.  they  shall  lack  many  things.  Finding  the 
popish  party,  with  Cardinal  Bethune  at  their  head,  intent  on 
a  French  alliance,  he  and  the  other  lords  who  supported  the 
English  interest,  entered  into  a  bond  or  covenant  by  which 
they  agreed  to  employ  their  united  strength  in  promoting  the 
projects  of  the  English  king.  This  paper  was  intrusted  to 
Lord  Somerville,  to  be  delivered  to  Henry,  but  that  nobleman 
being  arrested,  it  was  intercepted,  on  which  a  parliament  was 
convoked,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  against  Cassillis 
and  the  other  subscribing  lords,  for  high  treason.  To  escape 
the  sentence  of  forfeiture,  they  transmitted  to  the  regent 
Arran.  a  similar  bond,  dated  in  January  1543-4,  in  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  remain  true  and  faithful  to  the 
queen  and  her  authority,  to  assist  the  regent  in  the  defence 
of  the  realm  against  'their  old  enemies'  of  England,  to  sup- 
port the  liberties  of  holy  church  and  to  maintain  the  true 
Christian  faith,  meaning  thereby  the  Romish  religion  Not- 
withstanding this  agreement,  the  parties  to  which  were  the 

earls  of  Cassillis,  Angus,  I  mx,  and  OsWInlm,  they  still 

continued  their  intrigues  with  the  English  monarch.  The 
consequence  was  that  a  hostile  fleet  appeared  in  the  frith  of 
Forth  in  the  following  May,  and  an  English  army,  under  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  I 


that  town,  set  fire  to  it. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  (1544)  the  earl  of  Cassillis  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  agreement  of  the  principal  Scot* 
nobility  to  support  the  authority  of  the  queen-mother  aa  regent 
of  Scotland,  against  the  earl  of  Arran.  Soon  after,  he  was. 
with  Angus,  Glencaim.  and  Somerville.  at  the  siege  of  Col- 
dingham,  then  held  by  the  English,  and  joined  in  the  dis- 
graceful rout  which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  In  a  par- 
liament held  at  Edinburgh  12th  December  of  the  same  vear, 
he  and  the  other  noblemen  in  the  Douglas  or  English  interest, 
obtained  a  remission  for  all  treasons  committed  by  tliem,  ex- 
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oept  against  the  queen's  person,  in  return  for  the  good  services 
wfoch  they  had  rendered  the  country,  although  what  these 
were  docs  not  clearly  appear. 

Alter  the  defeat  of  the  English  at  Ancrum  Moor,  Henry 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  Scots,  and  with  this  view  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  negotiation  to  the  earl  of  Cas- 
siliis. The  earl  accordingly  repaired  to  the  English  court, 
February  28th,  1545,  when  his  hostages  were  released,  and 
hi.  ransom  being  discharged,  and  himself  loaded  with  present* 
from  the  English  king,  he  returned,  after  a  short  absence,  to 
Scotland.  At  a  convention  of  the  nobility,  held  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  17th  April,  Cassiliis,  as  the  envoy  of  Henry,  acquainted 
them  that  if  they  consented  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and  mar- 
riage with  England,  King  Henry  would  overlook  the  past, 
and  forbear  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  lie  had  received. 
His  eflbrts,  however,  were  in  vain.  The  Convention  declared 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage  at  an  end,  and  it  was  re- 
solved cordially  to  embrace  the  assistance  of  France.  On  the 
20th,  Caasillis  by  letter,  informed  Henry  of  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  his  negotiation,  and  advised  the  immediate  invasion  of 
Scotland  with  a  strong  force.  Henry,  on  his  side,  Anding 
Cardinal  Betbune  more  than  a  match  for  him,  encouraged 
the  earl  in  organizing  a  conspiracy  for  his  assassination. 
This  plot,  so  damning  both  to  Caasillis  and  the  king,  was 
altogether  unknown  to  our  historians,  both  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish, until  it  was  discovered  by  Tytler  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  the  state  paper  office.  [See  Tytltr't  llitiory  of 
Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  387.]  It  appears  that  Caasillis  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Henry's  agent  on  the 
borders,  in  which  he  made  an  offer  '  for  the  killing  of  the  car- 
dinal, if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  promise,  when 
it  was  done,  a  reward.'  Sadler  showed  the  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Hertford  and  the  council  of  the  North,  and  by  them  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  king.  Cassiliis  communicated  his  purpose 
to  the  earls  of  Angus,  Glencaim.  and  Marischal,  and  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  these  persons  requested  that  one  Forster,  an 
English  prisoner,  should  be  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  communi- 
cate with  them  on  the  design.  Hertford  accordingly  con- 
sulted the  privy  council  upon  his  majesty's  wishes  in  this 
affair.  They  replied,  as  directed  by  the  king,  that  Forster 
might  set  off  immediately,  bnt  as  to  the  assassination  of  the 
cardinal  his  majesty  "  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and 
yet  not  misusing  the  offer,"  he  desired  Sadler  to  write  to 
Caasillis  to  say  that  "  if  he  were  in  the  earl's  place  be  would 
surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution  of  it,  believing 
verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
king  bnt  also  a  special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland."  No 
reward,  however,  was  promised,  as  that  would  be  to  set  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  the  cardinal  as  well  as  to  offer  an  in- 
demnity to  those  who  should  slay  him,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  by  Cassiliis  and  his  associates. 

The  earl  of  Cassiliis  was  among  the  chief  supporters  of 
George  Wishart,  after  his  return  to  Scotland  in  the  summer 
of  1543.  It  was  by  the  invitation  of  the  carl  and  the  gentle- 
men of  Kyle  and  Cunningham  that  he  ventured  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  beginning  of  1545,  but  as  they  failed  to  meet  him  he 
retired  to  East  Lothian,  where  he  soon  after  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  cardinal,  and  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  St.  An- 
drews March  28,  the  assassination  of  Bethunc  himself  follow- 
ing exactly  two  months  alter. 

In  June  1546  the  earl  deserted  the  English  party,  and 
was  named  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session  81st  July 
following.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  I'inkie,  be  and  other 
noblemen  advised  the  regent  to  Bend  the  young  queen  with 
her  mother,  wider  the  clisrge  of  Lords  Emkine  and  Liv- 
to  the  isle  of  Inchmahome.  ftr  security.    In  May 


1550.  he  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who 
queen-n»other  on  her  visit  to  France.    In  1554.  on  I 
mother  obtaining  the 

■Hi!  lord-bigh-treuorer.  In  1557  he  was  a  chief  c 
in  the  army  destined  to  attack  Berwick  and  invade  England, 
but  which  was  disbanded  without  effecting  any  thing.  In  1558 
he  was  one  of  the  eight  commissioners  elected  by  parliament 
to  go  to  France  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  the  youth- 
ful Queen  Mary  with  Francis,  dauphin  of  France.  On 
the  crown  matrimonial  being  demanded  the  comnussion- 
ers  discovered  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  consent  to  any  thing 
that  tended  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  French 
court,  and  on  their  way  home,  the  cotnuiissionen  were  taken 
ill  at  Dieppe,  where  the  earls  of  Caasillis  ana  Rothes,  and 
Bishop  Reid,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  died,  all 
three  in  one  night,  18th  November  1558,  under  strong  suspi- 
cious of  poison.  Lord  Fleming,  another  of  the  commissioners, 
died  at  i'uris.  The  body  of  the  earl  was  brought  to  Scotland, 
and  interred  with  bis  ancestors  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
May  bole.  His  virtues  have  been  recorded  by  Buchanan  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  and  in  an  epitaph  published  in  bis 
works.    He  is  also  celebrated  by  Johnston  in  his  Heroes. 

His  lordship  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Kennedy  of  Bargany,  and  had,  with  two  daughters,  two  sons, 
namely,  Gilbert  his  successor,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy of  Culzean,  commonly  called  the  tutor  of  CasaillU,  who 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  coronation  of  James 
the  Sixth.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Mac- 
Gill  of  Cranstoun-  Riddel,  and  had  three  sous  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  married  to  Mure  of  Auchindrane.  Sir  Thomas 
fell  a  victim  to  revenge,  being  assassinated  by  Kennedy  ol 
Drummurchie,  May  11,  1602,  thereto  instigated  by  bis  own 
son-in-law.  Mure.  [See  MriiK,  surname  of,  and  Ke.vnkot, 
origin  of  name,]  His  youngest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
of  Culzean,  eventually  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family. 

Gilbert,  fourth  earl,  a  nobleman  of  most  rapacious  and  un- 
scrupulous character,  was  popularly  called  the  king  of  Car- 
rick.  In  1562  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  Queen 
Mary,  and  in  1665  was  appointed  justiciary  of  Car- 
rick.  On  the  night  of  Damley's  murder  in  February  1567, 
he  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly  accompanied  the 
queen,  when  she  took  her  last  farewell  of  her  ill-fated  hus- 
band at  Kirk  of  Field.  His  name  occurs  the  fifth  of  the 
noblemen  who  subscribed  the  bond  in  favour  of  Bothweil's 
marriage  to  the  queen,  at  the  famous  supper  given  to  the  no- 
bility by  that  reckless  adventurer,  and  in  fought  on  the  side 
of  Mary  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  13th  May  1568.  In  the 
parliament  of  19th  August  following,  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  but  judgment  was  suspended.  At  the  convention 
held  14th  April  156V,  he  acknowledged,  by  oath  and  subscrip- 
tion, the  king's  authority,  and  on  17th  November  following, 
the  regent  declared  that  his  lordship  had  made  due  obedience 
to  the  king.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  privy 
council.  Nevertheless,  we  find,  in  March  1570,  bis  name  at- 
tached to  a  letter  signed  by  a  number  of  the  lords  of  the 
queen's  faction,  and  sent  to  Queen  Elixabetb  in  Mary's  behalf, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  regent  Lennox  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Kyle  and  Carrick,  to  pursue  the  earl  of  Cas- 
siliis for  persecuting  and  oppressing  those  who  acknowledged 
the  king's  authority.  On  this  occasion,  to  preveut  the  wast- 
ing of  his  lands,  he  gave  his  brother  in  pledge  that  be  would 
enter  the  15tb  day  of  May  at  Stirling,  to  confirm  the  condi- 
tions craved  and  agreed  upon. 

On  the  death  of  Queutin  Kennedv,  the  last  abbot  of  Crosa- 
raguel.  in  1564.  a 
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Buchanan,  of  live  hundred  pounds  a-yenr  out  of  th«  abbey  : 
revenues  payment  of  which  he  appears  to  have  fonnd  great  I 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  owing  to  the  seizure  of  the  lands  by 
the  earl  of  Cassillia.  That  rich  and  celebrated  abbey  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  earl's  castle,  and  after  he  had,  by  forgery 
and  murder,  possessed  himself  of  the  abbacy  of  Glenluee,  he 
cast  his  eye  on  Crosaragtiel ;  and  the  criminal  records  of  the 
peri k'i  exhibit  an  act  of  horrible  cruelty  perpetrated  by  him 
in  1570,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  abbey  lands  to  his 
estates.  Allan  Stewart,  the  commendator  of  the  abbey,  who 
had  succeeded  Quentin  Kennedy,  and  who  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  laird  of  Bargany,  was  enticed,  under  hospi- 
table pretences,  to  leave  his  safeguard  and  pass  some  days  in 
Maybole  with  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  earl.  On 
the  29th  August,  while  visiting  the  bounds  of  Crossraguel,  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  earl,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Dunure,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  stand  gloomilv  on  a  rock,  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Maybole  pariah.  The  barbarous  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected,  to  compel  him  to  sign  a  feu 
charter  of  the  abbey  lands,  forms  a  striking  part  of  the  '  II- 
torie  of  the  Kennedyi*,'  published  in  18S0,  by  Mr.  Pitcaim, 
from  an  original  manuscript  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The 
moat  graphic  account,  however,  of  the  transaction  is  given 
by  Richard  Bannatyne,  in  his  '  Journal,'  and  every  part  of  bis 
narrative  is  distinctly  confirmed  by  the  commendator's  own 
statements  in  bia  '  Rill  of  Supplication  to  the  Lords  of  Privy- 
Council.'  It  appears  that,  unable  to  succeed  in  his  purpose 
by  any  other  means,  the  carl,  on  the  1st  September,  caused 
his  baker,  his  cook,  his  pantryman,  and  some  others,  to  con- 
vey the  commendator  to  the  '  black  vault  of  Dunure,'  where 
a  large  (ire  was  blaxing,  under  4  a  grit  iron  chimblay.'  "  My 
lord  abbot,"  said  the  earl,  "  it  will  please  you  to  confess  here 
that  with  your  own  consent  you  remain  in  my  company,  be- 
cause you  dare  not  commit  you  to  the  band*  of  other*.''  The 
commendator  answered,  "  Would  you,  my  lord,  that  I  should 
tell  a  manifest  lie  for  your  pleasure  ?  The  truth  is,  my  lord, 
it  is  against  my  will  that  I  am  here,  neither  yet  have  I  any 
pleasure  in  your  company."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  earl,  "  you 
shall  remain  with  me  at  thi*  time."  "  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
sist your  will  and  pleasure,"  said  the  commendator,  "  in  this 
place."  "  You  must  then  obey  me,"  replied  the  earl.  He 
then  presented  to  him  certain  documents  to  sign,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  he  commanded  'bia  cooks,'  says  the  annalist,  'to 
prepare  the  banquet,'  and  so,  first,  they  stripped  the  unhappy 
eommendator,  to  bia  'sark  and  doublet,'  and  next  they  bound 
him  to  the  chimney,  '  his  leg*  to  the  one  end  and  his  arms  to 
the  other,'  basting  him  well  with  oil,  that '  the  roast  should 
not  burn.'  When  nearly  half  roasted  he  consented  to  sub- 
scribe the  documents,  witnout  reading  or  knowing  what  was 
contained  in  them.  Than  the  .sari  swore  those  who  assisted 
him  in  this  cruel  proceeding,  on  the  Bible,  never  to  reveal  it 
to  any  one.  Nut  content  with  this,  on  the  7th  September,  on 
the  commendator's  refusal  to  ratify  and  approve  the  docu- 
ments he  had  signed,  before  a  notary  and  witnesses,  the  tor- 
ment was  renewed,  till  Stewart  besought  them  to  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings  by  killing  him  at  once,  nor  was  he  released 
till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  saw  his  life  in  danger 
and  his  flesh  consumed  and  burnt  to  the  bone.  And  thus 
J  the  earl  obtained,  in  the  indignant  words  of  the  describer  of 
the  scene,  'a  fyve  yeare  tack  and  a  19  yeare  tack,  and  a 
charter  of  feu  of  all  the  landia  of  Croceniguall,  with  the 
clausse*  necesaaire  for  the  erle  to  haist  him  to  helL  For  gif 
adulterie,  sacriledge,  oppression?,  barbarous  creweltie,  and 
thift  heaped  upon  thift  diserve  hell,  the  great  king  yf  Carrick 
can  no  more  eschape  hell  for  ever  nor  the  imprudent  abbot 


esihaped  the  fyre  for  a  seaaoune,"  [Bannntyne'l  Journal, 
I  cdn.  1806,  p.  57.]  Having  thus  attained  his  purpose,  the 
earl  left  the  commendator  in  the  hands  of  his  servants  at 
Dunure,  and  the  laird  of  Bargany,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  raised  letters  of 
deliverance  of  his  person,  which  not  being  attended  to  by  the 
earl,  he  wa*  for  contempt  thereof  denounced  rebel  and  put  to 
the  horn.  On  the  27th  April  following,  a  complaint  was 
given  in  to  the  regent  and  lords  of  secret  council,  by  Allan 
Stewart,  the  '  half-roasted '  commendator ;  on  which  the  earl  ' 
was  summoned  before  them.  On  his  appearance  he  pleaded 
that  the  points  alleged  in  the  said  complaint  were  either  civil 
or  criminal,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  answer  thereto  except 
before  competent  judges.  Without  prejudice  of  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  the  regent,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  ordered 
the  earl  to  find  security  in  two  thousand  pounds,  not  to  molest 
the  person  or  property  of  the  commendator.  Ho  was  also,  at 
the  request  of  his  father's  old  preceptor,  George  Buchanan, 
•  pensioner  of  Crossraguel,"  ordered  to  find  the  like  security 
with  regard  to  him  and  his  pension.  And  ho  was  sent  to 
Dumburton  castle  until  he  implemented  (obeyed)  these  orders. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  earl 
of  Morton,  the  earl,  with  other  lords  of  the  queen's  faction, 
finally  joined  the  king's  party,  and  attended  the  parliament 
held  at  Stirling  in  September,  at  which  his  escheats  were  re- 
mitted, in  consequence  of  his  owning  the  king'*  authority. 
He  obtained  charters  of  several  lands  belonging  to  tbe  abba- 
cies of  Crossraguel  and  Glenluee  in  1572  and  two  following 
years,  and  bad  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  castle  of  Turnberry 
to  himself  and  Margaret  Lyon  his  wife  (daughter  of  the 
ninth  I,ord  Glammis)  8th  March  1675.  According  to  Knox, 
by  the  persuasion  of  his  ouunteas  he  became  a  protestant  and 
caused  his  kirks  in  Carrick  to  be  reformed  [AW*  History, 
p.  398J.  He  died  in  September  1576.  He  had  three  sons; 
John,  who  succeeded  him  ;  Hugh,  designed  master  of  Chsmil- 
lis,  to  whom  and  to  John  Boyd  bis  servant,  and  Hugh  Ken- 
nedy of  Chapel,  a  remission  under  the  great  seal  was  granted, 
for  the  slaughter  of  Andrew  M'Kewan  in  Archatroche,  14tb 
September  1601;  and  Gilbert,  also  de*igned  muster  of  Cas- 
sillis,  as  his  brother  Hugh  appear*  to  have  died  without  issue. 
Gilbert  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Uchtred  Macdowall  of 
Garthland,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  John,  who  became  sixth  earl. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  fifth  earl,  being  very  young  at  his  , 
fathers  death,  wa*  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culiean.  In  November  1597,  he 
married  Jean,  only  daughter  of  James  fourth  Lord  Fleming, 
relict  of  Lord  Mnitland  of  TkirlesUne,  high  -  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  against  the  will  of  all  his  friends,  as  the  lady  was 
considerably  older  than  himself  and  described  as  "  past  child- 
bearing."  In  1699  he  was  appointed  lord-high-treasurcr  of 
Scotland,  having  advanced  forty  thousand  marks  for  that 
office ;  but  as  be  was  removed  the  same  year  be  lost  hi*  money. 
Thi*  earl  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  tbe  slaughter  of  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Bargany.  The  feuds  botween  thu  earls  of  Caa- 
sillia and  the  lairds  of  Bargany  had  been  of  long  continu- 
ance. On  the  11th  December  1601,  the  earl  of  Cassilli*  hav- 
ing learned  that  the  young  laird  of  Bargany  was  to  ride  from 
the  town  of  Ayr  to  his  own  mansion  on  the  water  of  Girvan, 
attended  only  by  a  fair  followers,  determined  to  waylay  and  I 
attack  him,  and  for  that  purpose,  with  two  hundred  armed 
retainers,  he  took  his  station  at  the  Lady  Corse,  about  half- 
a-mile  north  of  Maybole.  The  laird  of  Bargany,  with  his 
small  retinue,  soon  appeared  at  the  Rmrhloch,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  and  seeing  the  earl  thus  attended,  said  to 
his  men  that  he  desired  no  quarrel,  and  would  not  throw 
himself  in  tlie  earl's  way.    He  accordingly  led  them  Jown  the 
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north  bunk  of  the  rivulet  by  Bogside,  with  the  view  of  •void- 
ing a  collision  with  the  earl,  at  so  great  disadvantage  to  him- 
self. The  earl  followed  down  the  south  side,  and  coming  to 
some  '  feal  dykes,'  which  offered  a  good  support  for  the  fire- 
arm* of  fan  followers,  he  ordered  them  to  discharge  their 
pieces  at  Bargany  and  his  men,  by  which  the  young  laird, 
whose  daring  courage  led  him  with  only  four  gentlemen  to 
advance  upon  thin  disproportionate  force,  was  slain  with  two 
of  his  followers,  after  comporting  himself  with  more  than 
chivalrous  gallantry.  Bargany  appears  to  have  been  a  youth 
of  great  promise.  -  lie  was,"  »ay»  the  historian  of  this  mur- 
derous assault,  •'  the  brawest  manne  that  was  to  be  gotten  in 
ony  laud ;  of  hiche  stataur,  and  weill  maid ;  his  hair  blak, 
bolt  of  ane  cumtie  feace;  the  brawest  horsemanne,  and  the 
best  at  all  pastymis."  This  tragedy  was  of  too  flagrant  a 
nature  to  be  passed  over,  but  the  countess  of  Cassillis.  who 
had  friends  at  court,  rode  to  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  his 
majesty's  favour  to  her  husband,  who  "gott  this  mukill 
grantit,  that  my  lord  suld  cum  himself  and  deall  with  the 
thesaurer  (treasurer)  for  his  cschcitt;" — "and  by  reason," 
add*  the  historian,  "of  ten  thousand  markis  pven  to  him, 
there  was  obteuit  to  me  lord  ane  act  of  counsall,  making  all 
that  me  lord  had  done  gude  service  to  the  king!"  Auchen- 
drane  had  married  the  sister  of  the  gallant  youth  who  thus 
fell,  and  out  of  the  events  of  this  bloody  action  arose  the  series 
of  dark  and  tragical  deeds  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  founded 
his  '  Ayrshire  Tragedy,'  in  hi*  prefatory  notice  to  which  he  re- 
lates the  circumstance*)  more  favourahly  to  the  earl  of  Cassillis. 
[See  Mi' UK,  surname  of.]  The  earl  died  in  1C15,  without 
issue.  His  brother.  Gilbert,  master  of  Cassillis,  predeceased 
him,  but  his  son,  John,  became  sixth  earl  of  Cassillis.  In 
the  Appendix  to  Pitcairn'i  Criminal  Trinity  vol.  iii.,  is  a 
bond,  dated  4th  September  1G02,  by  the  fifth  earl  of  Cassillis, 
to  his  brother,  Hugh  Kennedy,  commonly  called  the  master  of 
Cassillis,  to  pay  him  and  his  accomplices  twelve  hundred 
merits  yearly,  with  com  for  six  horses,  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
him  to  murder  the  laird  of  Auchindrane ;  another  striking 
and  characteristic  illustration  of  the  barbarous  state  of  soci- 
ety and  manners  in  some  parts  uf  Scotland  at  that  period. 

The  sixth  earl,  styled  "  the  grave  and  solemn"  earl,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person  of  great  virtue  and  of  considerable  abili- 
ties, and  so  sincere  that  he  never  would  permit  his  words  to 
be  understood  but  in  their  direct  sense.  Being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  presbytcriau  form  of  worship,  he  took  n  pro- 
minent part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters  in  1638, 
and  following  years,  and  in  June  1639,  when  the  Lyon  king 
at  arms  was  sent  to  their  camp  at  Dunne  l-aw,  with  a  procla- 
i  from  the  king,  the  earl  of  Cassillis  offered  a  protest, 
to  the  last  General  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow, 
which  the  Lyon  refused  to  receive.  On  the  17th  September. 
1641)  he  was  nominated  of  his  majesty's  privy  council.  He 
was  one  of  the  throe  ruling  elders  sent  to  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster  in  1(543,  to  ratify  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  In  September  1616,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners directed  to  repair  to  Charles  the  First,  to  urge  his 
majesty  to  accept  of  the  propositions  made  to  him  by  the 
English  parliament.  In  1(548  he  opposed  the  •  Engagement ' 
to  march  into  England,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  king. 
In  164'J,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  as  treasurer, 
Cassillis  was  made  one  of  the  four  lords  of  the  treasury.  After 
the  execution  of  Charles,  he  was  sent  by  the  Scots  parliament, 
in  March  lftl9,  with  the  carl  of  tathian,  Lord  Burly,  and 
others,  as  commissioners,  to  Charles  the  Second  at  Breda,  to 
offer  him  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  certain  conditions.  These 
commissioners  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  and  had  instructions 
from  the  estates  and  from  the  commission  of  the  kiik, 


in  both  of  which  the  earl  of  Cassillis  was  the  chief  person. 
Charles  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  modify  some  of 
the  conditions,  but  Cassillis  adhered  firmly  to  his  instructions. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  lordship  was  appointed  justice- 
general,  and  g.-ive  his  oath  'de  fi>!eli  sdmimstratione,' 29th 
June  of  the  same  year.  On  3d  July  he  was  appointed  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  16o0  he  was  again  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  the 
king  at  Breda.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  a  deputation 
was  sent  by  the  estates,  consisting  of  Cassillis,  Argyle,  and 
other  members,  to  the  western  army  "to  solicit  unity  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,"  General  Leslie  having  threatened 
to  resign  his  command  if  they  did  not  unite  with  him ;  hut 
their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  earl  afterwards  refused  to 
come  into  any  terms  with  CromwelL 

On  the  .settlement  of  the  court  of  session  after  the  Restora- 
tion, his  lordship,  1st  June  1(561,  was  re-appointed  one  of  the 
four  extraordinary  lords,  but  was  superseded  in  July  1662, 
on  account  of  bis  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  without  an  explanation,  which  the  parliament 
would  not  allow  of.  In  the  Scots  parliament  his  lordship 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  marry  a  protcatant.  but 
found  only  one  to  second  him.  When  the  persecution  of  the 
presbyterians  commenced,  he  obtained  a  promise  under  the 
king's  hand  that  he  and  his  family  should  not  be  disturl*-d 
in  serving  God  in  any  way  he  pleased.  He  died  in  April  16(58. 
He  married,  first,  Lady  Jean  Hamilton,  born  8th  February 
1G07,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Haddington,  and  by  her, 
who  was  the  heroine  of  the  popular  ballad  of  'Job  me  Faa, 
the  Gypsy  I-addie,'  he  had  a  son,  James,  J-ord  Kennedy,  whe 
died  unmarried,  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  daughter, 
1-ady  Margaret,  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Burnet,  but  had  no  issue.  She  was  a  lady  of  considerable 
piety  and  knowledge,  but  not  remarkable  for  her  political 
discretion.  It  is  related  of  her  that  one  day  during  the  com- 
monwealth, as  she  was  standing  at  a  window,  she  reviled 
some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  as  murderers  of  their  king.  The 
soldiers  threatened  that,  unless  she  held  her  tongue  they 
would  fire  at  her,  but  she  continued  in  the  same  strain,  on 
which  they  fired,  and  a  bullet  passed  between  her  and  ano- 
ther lady  beside  her,  narrowly  missing  them  both.  Her  sen- 
timents inclined  strongly  towards  the  presbyterians,  with 
whom  she  was  in  high  credit  and  esteem.  Owing  to  the 
disparity  of  their  ages,  the  day  before  her  marriage,  the 
bishop  delivered  to  her  a  deed  renouncing  all  claim  to  tier 
fortune,  which  was  considerable.  Her  younger  sister,  Lady 
Catherine,  married  in  1653,  William  Lord  Cochrane,  eldest 
son  of  the  first  earl  of  Dundonald.  The  earl  of  Cassillis  mar- 
ried, secondly.  Lady  Margaret  Hay,  only  daughter  of  the 
tenth  earl  of  Errol,  relict  of  Henry  I.ord  Kcr,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  son,  John,  seventh  carl,  and  two  daughters.  Ladies 
Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  story  of  the  ill-starred 
lady,  his  first  countess  The  opening  stanzas  of  the  ballad 
w  hidi  refers  to  her,  run  thus : 

"  The  g-vpair*  earn  to  lord  Cassillis  yett, 
Anil  O!  but  they  saiur  bonnie: 
They  tang  Me  sweet,  and  sac  complete. 
That  doun  cam  our  fair  ludy 

"  She  cam  tripping  doun  the  stairs, 
WV  a'  her  maids  before  her. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  weelfar'd  face, 

rher" 


It  is  said  that  the  lady  Jean  Hamilton  previous  to  her  mnr- 
riage  with  the  earl,  had  been  betrothed  to  a  gallant  ytrunjt 
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knight,  a  tsir  Juhn  Faa  of  Dunbar,  which  town  was  not  more 
than  three  milca  distant  from  her  father's  seat  of  Tynmngham. 
When  the  earl  of  Cassillis  offered  for  her,  the  match  was 
esteemed  so  advantageous  that  she  wiia  commanded  by  her 
father  to  break  off  her  former  engagement ;  but  she  arranged 
with  her  lover  that  he  ahould  go  to  the  continent,  under  a 
solemn  pledge  that  he  would  return  in  a  few  months.  Two 
full  years,  however,  passed  away,  without  any  tidings  of  or 
from  him,  and  a  letter  having  been  received  from  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  giving  assurance  of  his  death  by  the 
hands  of  some  brnvos,  the  lady  at  last  reluctantly  consented 
to  marry  the  earL  Finding  that  the  cuntess  preferred  soli- 
tude to  his  society,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  One  evening  as  she  was  taking  her  ac- 
customed walk  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  Cassillis. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doon,  she  descried  a  band  of  gypsies 
hastily  approaching.  Such  bands  were  very  common  at  that 
period,  but  the  number  and  suspicious  appearance  of  this 
company  were  calculated  to  create  considerable  alarm,  the 
mure  cspei  ui.l:  a»  tin-  earl  was  from  home,  attendii  :  the  aa 
■embly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  On  arriving  at  the  house, 
however,  instead  of  offering  violence,  they  commenced  some 
of  their  wild  strains,  and  the  countess  was  in  the  act  of  drop- 
ping some  piece*  of  money  from  the  window  to  them,  when 
all  at  once  she  recognised  in  their  leader,  the  Ull  command- 
ing figure  of  her  former  lover.  Sir  John  Faa.  An  interview 
immediately  took  place,  and  the  mysterious  cause  of  hi* 
long  absence  was  fully  explained.  He  had  been  confined  for 
four  years  in  the  Inquisition,  on  account  of  some  unguard 
ed  expression  he  had  used  respecting  the  church  of  Rome. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty  he  hastened  to  London,  where  he 
learned  for  (he  first  time  that  she  was  married.  He  pre 
railed  upon  her  to  elope  with  him ;  but  they  had  not  pro 
cceded  far  when  the  earl  most  unexpectedly  arrived  with  a 
powerful  retinue.  He  immediately  pursued  the  fugitives, 
whom  he  speedily  overtook,  and  after  a  short  encounter  cap- 
tured the  wlwle  party,  but  one,  at  a  ford  over  the  Doon,  still 
culled  "  the  Gypsies'  steps,"  a  few  miles  from  the  castle.  Sir 
John  Fan  and  his  followers,  fifteen  in  nil,  were  hanged  on  a 
tree,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "dule,"  or  dolor,  tree,  a 
splendid  and  most  umbrageous  plane,  which  still  flourishes  on 
a  little  knoll  in  front  of  the  castle  gate;  while  the  counted." 
was  compelled  by  her  husband  to  survey  from  a  window  the 
dreadful  scene.  The  particular  room  in  the  stately  old  house 
where  the  unhappy  lady  endured  this  torture  is  still  called 
"  the  Countess'  room."  After  a  short  confinement  in  that 
apartment,  a  house  at  Maybole,  which  formed  the  earl's  win- 
ter residence,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  factor  of  the 
family,  was  fitted  up  for  her  reception,  by  the  addition  of  a 


beads  representing  those  of  her  lover  and  his  band.  Being 
removed  thither  she  there  languished  ont  the  short  remainder 
of  her  life  in  strict  confinement.  She  is  said  to  have  occupied 
herself  in  working  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tapestry,  so  as  to 
■  covered  the  wnlls  of  her  prison.    In  this  she 


her  unhappy  flight,  but  with 
suitable  to  the  details  of  the  ballad,  for  she  is  shown  mounted 
behind  her  lover,  gorgeously  attired,  on  a  superb  white  horse, 
and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  persons  who  bear  no  resem- 
blsnce  to  a  band  of  gypsies.  This  fragmentary  piece  of  old 
tapestry,  which  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  at  Culzean 
Castle,  seema  to  owe  its  name  and  interest  to  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  housekeepers,  who  of  course  have  the  old  tra- 
i  by  rote,  and  connect  the  countess  with  what  never  may 
!  had  the  slightest  relation  to  her. 
Hie  above  version  of  the  storr  is  different  from  that  recited 


in  the  ballad,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
the  only  one  of  the  band  who  escaped.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  from  the  earl  to  the  Rev.  Robert  iVuglas.  written 
shortly  after  his  first  wife's  death,  in  which  he  expresses  a 
respect  and  tenderness  for  her  memory  quite  inconceivable 
hsd  she  been  guilty  of  endeavouring  tc  elope  from  him ;  so 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Udy  Jean  Hamilton  was  the 
"  frail  fair  one  "  after  all.  A  portrait  of  the  countess  is  shown 
at  Holyrood  house,  but  its  authenticity  is  doubted.  It  is 
thought  rather  to  be  a  portrait  of  Lady  Sunderland,  the 
Sacharisaa  of  Waller.  Another  portrait  of  the  countess,  said 
to  be  a  correct  likeness,  is  preserved  at  Culzean  castle.  An 
engraving  of  it  is  given  in  Constable's  Soots  Magazine  for 
1817,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken : 


John,  seventn  earl,  held  the  same  religious  pnncipies  as  hi* 
father,  and  pursued  the  same  independent  line  of  conduct. 
He  was  the  only  person  in  the  Scots  parliament  of  1G70  who 
voted  against  the  act  for  punishing  conventicles.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Scots  privy 
conncil,  who  then  had  the  administration  of  affair*,  and  in 
January  1«7K.  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  "  Highland  Hiwt" 
were  quartered  in  Carriek.  chiefly  on  the  Cassillis  estates, 
which  they  plundered.  His  lordship  was  ordered  to  attend 
at  Ayr,  2->d  February,  and  on  his  appearance  there  a  Imnd 
was  tendered  to  him  to  sign,  obliging  him,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  be  answerable  that  his  whole  family,  tenants,  and 
labourers,  and  their  respective  families  should  not  attend 
conventicles  nor  harbour  any  of  the  covenanters  or  field 
preachers.  This  he  refused  to  do,  as  contrary  to  law,  and 
impossible  for  him  to  perform.  He  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
nounced an  outlaw,  and  prohibited  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom. Nevertheless,  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  twelve 
other  peers  he  repaired  to  I-orulon,  to  complain  of  Lauder- 
dale's proceedings,  but  as  they  hsd  left  Scotland  without  per- 
mission they  were  at  first  refused  an  audience.  At  length 
they  were  heard,  2uth  May,  in  presence  of  the  cabinet  coutt- 
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cil,  bot  declining  to  reduce  their  complaints  to  writing,  with- 
out a  previous  inlemnity,  a*  the  most  cautious  remonstrance 
it  was  possible  to  frame  could  be  converted  into  leasing- 
makiug.  the  king  declared  his  fuJl  approbation  of  the  Scot- 
ti»h  measures.  On  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters  in  1679, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Casaillis.  and  tlie  other 
Scottish  lords  then  in  London,  humanely  offered  to  put  down 
the  insurrection,  wtthont  arms  or  effusion  of  blood,  it  tlie 
suffering*  of  the  penple  were  relieved;  but  the  offer  was  re- 
jected. They  afterwards  obtained  an  audience,  and  were 
rully  heard  on  their  complaint*  against  Lauderdale,  but  in 
vain.  On  the  Scots  council  writing  to  the  king  to  cause  the 
earl  of  Cassillis  to  be  sent  down  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  to  be 
tried,  according  in  law,  for  contemning  his  majesty'*  procla- 
mation, the  king  refused,  and  a  Mop  was  put  to  all  further 
proceedings  ajrainst  him.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  Revo- 
lution, and  in  1689  waa  sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  King 
William,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lord*  of  the  Treasury.  He 
died  23d  July  1701  He  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Lady 
Susan  Hamilton,  youngest  daughter  of  James  first  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  .luhn,  1-ord  Kennedy,  and  a 
daughter,  l-ndy  Anne,  married  to  her  cousin-german  John 
earl  of  Selkirk  and  Huglen ;  2dly,  to  Elizabeth  or  Mary 
Fab,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  the  Hon.  James  Kennedy,  who 
died  without  issue,  and  a  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth.  The 
second  countes*  found  that  her  peerage  formed  no  protection 
to  her  in  violating  the  law  in  keeping  a  gambling  house;  for 
on  29th  April  1745  the  House  of  Lord*  being  informed  that 
claims  of  peerage  were  made  and  insisted  on  by  the  Ijidies 
Mordington  and  Cassillis.  in  order  to  intimidate  the  peace- 
officers  from  doing  their  duty  in  suppressing  the  public  gam- 
ing houses  kept  by  these  ladies,  resolved  that  no  person  is 
entitled  to  privilege  of  peerage  against  any  prosecution  for 
keeping  any  public  or  common  gaming  house,  or  any  house, 
room,  or  place  for  playing  at  any  game  or  games  prohibited 
by  law.    She  died  12th  September  1746 

His  son,  John,  Lord  Kennedy,  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
■laughter  of  Charles  Hntcheson,  Esq.  of  Owthorpe,  in  tlie 
county  of  Nottmgnara,  and  died  in  1700,  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  father,  leaving  one  son,  John,  who  oecame  the  eighth  earl. 
His  widow  married  a  second  time  her  husband's  rnusin-ger- 
man  and  brother-in-law,  John,  earl  of  Selkirk  and  Knglrn. 
without  issue.  After  the  marriage  of  Ins  son,  the  earl  of 
Cassillia  executed  a  strict  entail  of  his  estate,  6th  September, 
1698. 

John,  eighth  earl,  bom  in  April  1700.  succeeded  bis  grand- 
father when  he  was  little  more  than  a  year  old.  He  held  the 
oflice  of  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  Under  the 
act  of  1747,  for  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  he  re- 
ceived eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  regality  of  Carrick.  in 
full  of  his  claim  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  pounds. 
He  died  at  London  7th  August,  l".r>9.  and  was  buried  in  St. 
James'  Clinrih,  but  in  June  1760,  his  IkhIv  was  removed  to 
the  Collegiate  church  of  Mayhole.  He  married,  'JGth  Octo- 
ber 1738,  his  cousin,  Lady  Snsan  Hamilton,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  his  stepftther,  John,  earl  of  Selkirk  and  Ruglen, 
by  Lady  Anne  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis, but  had  no  issue  by  her.  His  lordship,  on  29lh  .March 
1769,  when  hi*  countess  was  at  a  ball,  privately  executed  a 
settlement,  in  nature  of  a  strict  entail,  of  the  whole  lands  and 
estates  of  Casaillis  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cul- 
zean, baronet,  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  family,  aud  several 
other  heirs  and  substitutes  therein  named.  Lady  Cudllll 
died  8th  February  1763,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
H '  >l  v  itHtcl  house. 

On  the  death  of  the  eighth  earl,  William,  earl  uf  March 


and  Huglen,  afterwards  duke  of  Queensberry,  grandson  of  the 
above-named  Lady  Anne  Kennedy,  countess  of  Selkirk  and 
Huglen,  daughter  of  the  seventh  esrl  of  Casaillis.  assumed 
the  title  of  earl  of  Cassillis,  and  founding  on  the  entail  of  5th 
September  1698.  purchased  brieves  for  having  himself  served 
heir  of  tailzie  and  provision  to  the  last  earl.  He  was  opposed, 
however,  by  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  claimed  under  tlie 
entail  of  1769,  and  got  himself  served  heir  male  to  the  same 
earl.  An  action  of  reduction,  brought  by  the  earl  of  March, 
for  setting  aside  the  latter  entail,  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
oourt  of  session,  29th  February  1760,  and  on  appeal  the 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  to  the  estate  ot 
Cnsvillis.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
both  parties,  claiming  the  title.  Their  lordships,  27th  Janu- 
ary, 1762,  adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy, 
who  thus  became  ninth  eari. 

The  ninth  earl  derived  his  descent  from  the  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  called  the  tutor  of  Cassillis, 
second  sou  uf  Gilbert,  the  third  eari.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  great-great-grandson  of  tlie 
tutor  of  Cassillia,  by  his  wife  Jeau  Douglas,  of  the  family  of 
Mains  in  Dumbartonshire,  His  elder  brother,  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy, died  before  him,  in  April  1744,  and  he  succeeded  to  hi* 
estate.  He  was  then  an  officer  iu  the  British  army  in  Flan- 
ders. He  was  served  heir  to  his  brother,  12th  July,  1747. 
At  the  general  election  of  1774.  the  earl  was  chosen  one  ot 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scots  peerage.  He  died, 
unmarried,  at  Culzean,  30th  November,  1775. 

His  next  brother,  David,  succeeded  a*  tenth  earl.  He  was 
bred  a  lawyer,  and  in  1752  be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  At  the  general  election  of  1 768,  lie  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  oounty  of  Ayr.  The 
year  after  his  accession  to  the  title,  namely  on  14th  Novem- 
ber 1 776.  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  he  was  elected  one  of  tlie 
sixteen  representative  Sort*  peers,  and  recbosen  at  the  gen- 
eral electiona  ot  1780  and  1784.  He  supported  Fox's  ludui 
Kill  in  1783,  and  signed  the  protest  in  favour  of  the  prince  ot 
Wales'  right  to  the  regency  in  1788.  On  2.1  February  1790, 
be  executed  a  deed  of  entail  of  the  estate*  of  Cassillia  and 
Culzean,  in  favour  of  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  royal  na- 
vy, and  the  heirs  male  of  hi*  body,  grandson  of  Alexander 
Kennedy  of  Craigoch,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
of  Culzean,  youngest  son  of  the  tutor  of  CassiJlia.  The  eari 
died  unmarried  at  Culzean,  18th  December  1792,  when  the 
earldom  and  estates  devolved  upon  the  above-named  Captain 
Archibald  Kennedy. 

Archibald,  eleventh  earl,  was  the  son  of  Archibald  Ken- 
nedy, collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  having  gone  there 
about  1722,  by  his  first  wife,  a  Miss  Massam.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1744.  and  became  captain  in  1757.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  many  brilliant  actions  when  commander 
of  the  Flamborough  in  1759,  particularly  in  one  when  on  the 
Lisbon  station,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  merchants  of  lisbon  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate.  He 
succeeded  to  a  large  estate  called  I'avoni*  at  Second  River, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
but  during  the  war  of  Independence  his  house  waa  burned 
and  all  his  papers  destroyed.  He  had  tbe  command  of  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, 30th  December  1794.  He  married,  first,  a  Miss  Schuy- 
ler, a  lady  of  groat  property  in  New  Jersey,  without  issue  ; 
and,  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Watts  of  New  York, 
Esq.,  and  by  her,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  29tb  December 
1793.  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Archibald,  the  eldest  sou.  became  twelfth  ear]  of  Cassillia, 
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and  was  created  first  baron  and  then  marquis  of  Ailsa.  In 
1790  he  rained  an  independent  company  of  foot,  and  in  1793 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  west  lowland  fencible  regiment, 

his  father  in  1794,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentative ScoU  peers  at  Die  general  election  in  1802.  He  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  united  kingdom  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Ailsa  of  Ailsa,  Ayrshire,  4th  November  1806,  to  himself  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  in  1831  he  received  the  higher 
title  of  marquis  of  Ailsa.  The  title  was  taken  from  the 
"ocean  pyramid"  called  Ailsa  Craig,  at  the  month  of  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  nearly  opposite  his  seat  of  Culzean  castle. 
The  marquis  was  also  a  knight  of  the  Thistle.  He  married 
at  Dun,  1st  Jnne.  1793,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  and 
eventually  heiress  of  John  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Dun,  Forfarshire, 
and  had  by  her  two  eons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  Lord  Kennedy  till  his  father  was  created  marquis  of 
Ailsa,  when  he  took  the  title  of  earl  of  Cassillis,  was  esteemed 
the  best  shot  in  the  kingdom  in  his  day.  He  died  suddenly 
12th  August  1832  before  his  father.  He  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Alexander  Allardyoe,  Esq.  of  Dunot- 
tar,  by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  a  daughter,  Lady  Hannah 
Eleanor,  married  to  Sir  John  Andrew  Cathcart,  of  Curleton. 
baronet.  The  second  son  of  the  first  marquis,  I*rd  John 
Kennedy  Erskine,  married  ljuiy  Augusta  Fitzclarence,  a 
daughter  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  resided  at  Dun  House, 
near  Montrose,  sometime  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  de- 
signed of  Dun,  and  took  the  name  of  Erskine  as  heir  to  that 
estate.  Lady  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis,  mar- 
ried Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth.  Baronet,  and  ha*  issue. 
The  first  marquis  died  8th  September  1846,  and  was  buried 
at  Dun.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Archibald, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassillis. 

Archibald,  second  marquis  of  Ailsa,  bom  25th  August, 
1816,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  17th  dragoons,  but  retired  in 
1842.  He  married,  10th  November  1846,  Julia,  2d  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Mounteney  Jeplison,  baronet,  of  Spring- 
vale,  Dorsetshire ;  issue,  a  son,  Archibald,  enrl  of.Cassilli*, 
born  in  1847,  two  other  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
marquis  is  the  sixteenth  in  direct  lineal  descent  from  John  de 
Kennedy,  who  first  changed  the  name  from  Carrick  to  Kennedy. 

Cathcart,  a  surname  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  Ker- 
kert,  or  caer-carl,  '  the  castlu  on  the  Cart,'  a  river  in  Ren- 
frewshire. Mr.  Ramsay,  in  his  'Sketches' of  that  county, 
prefers  the  etymology  Caeth  -cart.  '  the  strait  of  Cart,'  the 
river  at  the  parish  of  Cathcart  running  in  a  narrow  channel. 
The  surname  was  first  assumed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Kethcart  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Lion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1165. 

CATiicAJrr,  Fsrl,  a  title  in  the  leerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  possessed  by  a  family  of  the  same  surname  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  conferred  in  1814  on 
William,  Lord  Cathcart  (a  baron  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
date  of  creation  1447)  for  hia  military  services.  This  noble 
family's  great  ancestor,  Kainaldus  de  Kethcart,  as  early  as 
1 178,  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  Alan,  the  son  of  Walter. 
'  dapifer  regis,'  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Rallicart, 
to  the  monastery  of  Paisley.  William  de  Kethcart,  his  son, 
is  witness  to  a  charter,  whereby  Dungallua  Alius  Chris- 
tini  judicis  de  tavenax  exchanged  the  lands  of  Knoc  with 
the  abbey  of  Paisley,  for  lands  lying  near  Walkinshaw;  to 
which  Alan  his  son  is  also  a  witness,  about  1199  or  1200. 
His  son  Alan  de  Cathcart  appends  bis  seal  to  a  resignation 
made  by  the  udge  of  Levenax  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 


Paisley,  of  the  lands  nf  Culbethe  in  1234.  He  t-  also  wit- 
ness to  a  charter,  dated  in  1240,  of  the  great  steward  of  Scot 
land  to  Sir  Adam  Fullarton  of  the  lauds  of  Fullarton,  in  the 
bailiary  of  Kyle.  He  had  a  daughter,  Cecilia,  married  to 
John  de  Perthick;  this  lady  made  a  donation  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Paisley  of  all  her  lands  in  the  village  of  Ruthcrglen 
in  1262;  and  a  son,  William  de  Cathcart,  one  of  the  barons 
of  Scotland  who  snore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  129o° 

Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart,  his  son,  was  one  of  (he  patriotic  barons 
who  gave  effectual  aid  to  Robert  the  Bruce  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  He  was  with  Bruce  at  the  battle 
of  1/nidonhill  in  1307,  when  the  English  troops  under  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  were  defeated.  The  following  year  he  formed 
one  of  a  party  of  fifty  horsemen  under  Edward  Bruce,  who, 
under  cover  of  u  thick  mist,  surprised  on  their  march,  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry  under  John  St.  John  in  Calloway,  attacked 
and  dispersed  them.  The  particulars  of  this  rencontre  he 
related  to  Barbour,  who  thus  describee  him  - 

•'  A  knight  that  then  was  in  tii*  rout. 
Worthy  and  wight,  stalwart  and  stout. 
Courteous  and  fair,  and  of  good  fame. 
Sir  Alan  CaUicart  was  his  name." 

On  this  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  "  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  a  fam- 
ily likeness  in  an  ancient  portrait."  [Annul,  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  25,  noie.]  He  is  designed  dominus  ejusdem  in  a  do- 
nation which  he  made  to  the  Dominicans  of  Glasgow  in  1336 
By  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of  Sundrum, 
the  fourth  husband  of  Eleanor  Brace,  countess  of  Carrick,  he 
had  a  son,  Alan  de  Cathcart,  who  succeeded  him.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  about  1374,  without  issue,  Alan 
de  Cathcart,  in  right  of  his  wife,  inherited  the  baronios  of 
Sundrum  and  Dalmellington  in  Ayrshire. 

His  son.  Alan  de  Cathcart,  dominus  ejnsdem,  entered  him- 
self a  hostage  for  King  James  the  First  in  England  in  June 
1424,  in  room  of  Malcolm  Fleming.  .He  oiea  in  1440. 

His  grandson,  Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart,  added  largely  to 
his  paternal  estate.  In  1447  he  redeemed  several  lands 
in  Carrick  from  John  Kennedy  of  Coyff,  whici  had  been 
mortgaged  by  Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart  his  grandfather.  The 
same  year  he  was,  by  James  the  Second,  raised  to  the 
Scots  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cathcart.  He  obtain- 
ed by  charter  the  lands  of  Aueliencruive  and  other  lands 
in  Ayrshire,  2d  July  1465,  and  on  11th  April  1481,  he  was 
sworn  into  the  office  of  warden  of  the  west  marches,  at  Holy- 
modhouse.  He  had  a  grant  from  King  James  the  Third  ol 
the  custody  of  his  majesty's  castle  of  Dundonald  and  of  the 
lands  thereof  in  Ayrshire,  13th  December  1482.  He  also  ob- 
tained the  lands  of  Tra heath  in  King's  Kyle,  then  in  the 
crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Boyd,  and  in  1485,  he  was 
constituted  master  of  the  artillery.  He  died  before  12th 
August  1499.  By  his  wife,  Janet  Maxwell,  he  had  four 
sons,  and  one  daughter,  namely  Alan,  master  of  Cathcart, 
who  predeceased  bis  father,  leaving  a  son,  John,  second  Lord 
Cathcart;  David,  who  also  died  before  his  father;  Hugh, 
ancestor  of  the  Cath carts  of  Trevor,  and  John  of  Gabryne. 
Helen,  the  daughter,  married  David  Stewart  of  CraigiehaU 
in  the  county  of  Linlithgow. 

John,  second  Lord  Cathcart,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather.  He  had  a  charter  to  himself  and  Margaret 
Douglas,  his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Auchencniive,  12th  Au- 
gust 1499,  and  other  lands  in  Ayrshire,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
as  steward  of  Scotland,  for  the  alienation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  by  the  first  Lord  Cathcart,  without  his  majesty 'a 
consent.  6th  March  1605.  He  died  in  December  1585.  He 
married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Kennedy  of  Blair- 
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quhau,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Alan,  master  of  Cat  heart ; 
secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Donglas  of  Drnm- 
Unrig,  and  by  her  ha  had  four  sons  and  tour  daughters. 
Alan,  master  of  Catbcart,  and  his  two  half-brothers,  Robert 
and  John,  were  killed  at  Flodden.  Robert  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Alan  Catncnrt  of  Car.eton.  ano  ru- 
ber he  liad  a  aon,  Robert  Catheart,  from  whom  are  descended 
Sir  John  Andrew  Catheart  of  Carleton  and  Killochan  castle, 
Ayrshire,  baronet,  (baronetcy  conferred  in  1703),  and  the 
Cathcarta  of  Genoch.  The  third  ton  of  the  second  marriage, 
I)avid  Catheart,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Crawford  of  Liffnorris,  by  whom  he  had  Alan,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  added  to  his  paternal  estate  the  barony  of  Carhis- 
ton,  by  marrying  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Catheart  of  Carbiston.  From  him  were  descended  Major 
James  Catheart  of  Carbiston,  of  the  nineteenth  regiment  of 
light  dragoons,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  his  brother.  Captain  Robert  Catheart,  royal  navy.  The 
fourth  son  of  the  second  marriage  was  Hugh,  ancestor  of  the 
Cathcarta  of  Coiff,  a  family  now  extinct. 

Alan,  third  Lord  Catheart,  the  son  of  Alan,  master  of 
Catheart,  by  his  second  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Maxwell  uf  Newark,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1535.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  10th  September  1547.  By  Helen, 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Sempill,  ho  had 
a  aon,  Alan,  fourth  Lord  Catheart,  and  a  daughter,  Mariot, 
married  to  Gilbert  Graham  of  Knockdolian  in  Carrick.  About 
154G  his  lordship  sold  his  estate  of  Catheart  to  his  wife's  un- 
cle, Gabriel  Sempill  of  Ladymuir,  younger  son  of  the  first 
I/Ord  Sempiil.  In  this  branch  of  the  Sempills  the  estate 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  was  sold  to  John  Maxwell  of  Williatuwood.  In  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  disposed  of  in  parcels.  The  castle  and 
principal  messuage  were  acquired  by  James  Hill,  from  whose 
representative*  they  were  purchased  by  the  tenth  lord  and 
first  earl  of  Catheart  in  1801.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  this  portion  of  the  barony  returned  to 
the  direct  male  heir  of  its  ancient  owners.  The  carl  after- 
wards acquired  another  portion  named  Symahill. 

Alan,  fourth  I-ord  Catbcart,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation,  particularly  in  the  west,  where  his  influence  was 
great.  In  1562,  when  John  Knox  was  preaching  in  Kyle,  a 
bond  was  drawn  up  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen 
of  Ayrshire,  among  whom  Lord  Catbeart's  name  appears. 
In  1667  he  entered  into  the  bond  of  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  James  the  Sixth.  At  the  battle  of  Ungside,  13th 
May  1568,  be  fought  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  on  the  side 
of  the  regent  Murray.  A  place  is  still  pointed  out  on  an 
eminence  fully  in  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  near  the 
castle  of  Catheart,  where  the  unfortunate  Mary  anxiously 
awaited  the  result.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
household,  and  on  28th  January  1581,  he  subscribed  the  second 
confession  of  faith,  commonly  called  the  King's  Confession, 
which  was  signed  by  his  majesty  and  his  household  with  sev- 
eral others.  During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Morton  he 
had  several  grants  from  the  crown,  which  were  afterwards 
lesumed.  His  lordship  died  in  1618.  He  had  married 
Margaret,  dang  iter  of  John  Wallace  of  Craigy,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Alan,  master  of  Catheart,  who  died  before  his 
father  in  1603,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bargany,  a  son,  Alan,  fifth  Ixird 
Catheart 

The  fifth  Lord  Catheart  was  served  heir  to  his  grandfather, 
8th  May  1619,  and  died  on  18th  August  1628.  He  married, 
first.  Lady  Margaret  Stewart  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  carl 


of  Itothwell.  without  issue;  secondly,  Jean,  daoehter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Colquhonn  of  Lass,  and  by  her  had  a  son, 

Alan,  sixth  Lord  Catheart,  born  in  1628,  the  same  year 
his  father  died.  He  is  described  as  a  noblemar  of  much  I 
goodness  and  probity,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  His  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment is  menUoned  in  Balfour's  Annals,  in  the  second  sessiot. 
of  the  second  triennial  parliament,  23d  June  1649,  with  the 
remark  that  "  there  were  ten  noblemen  only  present  from  the 
downsitting  to  this  day,— often  fewer,  hut  never  more."  He 
died  18th  June  1709,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  Duvid  Boswell  of  Auehin- 
leek.  and  had  three  sons,  namely.  Alan,  seventh  lord :  Hon. 
James ;  and  Hon.  David  Catheart,  killed  in  tlte  public  ser- 
vice at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Aliin,  seventh  Lord  Catheart,  bom  about  1647,  was  in  his 
sixty-second  year  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  died  in 
1732,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Daliymple,  second  daughter  of  James  first 
Viscount  Stair,  the  eminent  lawyer,  and  had  three  sons  end 
one  daughter.  Alan,  the  eldest  aon,  perished  at  sea  in  Au- 
gust 1699,  on  his  passage  to  Holland.  Charles,  the  secoii-' 
son.  became  eighth  1/ord  Catheart;  and  James,  the  tb>d 
son,  a  major  in  the  army,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Gordin  of 
Ardoch.  The  danghter,  Hon.  Margaret  Catbcart,  married 
Sir  John  Whitofoord  of  Blairquhan,  baronet,  and  hod  issue. 

Charles,  the  eighth  lord,  born  about  1686,  was  a  distin- 
guished military  commander.  He  entered  early  into  the 
army,  and  had  a  captain's  commission  29th  June  1703.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  over  to  Flanders  where  he  had  a 
company  in  General  Macartney's  regiment,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  commanded  the  grenadier  company.  He  quitted 
that  regiment  in  1706  for  a  troop  in  the  second  regiment  if 
dragoons  or  royal  Scots  Greys.  In  17D7  he  acted  as  major 
of  brigade  under  the  earl  of  Stair.  In  1709  he  became  ma- 
jor in  the  Scots  Greys,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  that  distinguislicd  corps.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  First,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
grooms  of  his  majesty's  bed-chamber.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he,  being  then  Colonel  Catheart, 
joined  the  duke  of  Argyle  at  Stirling,  and,  on  23d  October, 
was  despatched  by  his  grace  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
against  a  body  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  two  hundred  foot 
and  one  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  sent  towards  the  town 
of  Dunfermline,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  contributions.  Re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  they  had  passed  Castle  Campbell, 
and  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  village  on 
the  road,  Colonel  Catheart  continued  his  march  during  the 
whole  night,  and  coming  upon  their  resting-place  nnperccived 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  surprised  the  party,  some  ot 
whom  were  taken  while  in  bed.  In  the  fray  several  of  the 
insurgents  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  eleven  gentlemen  and  Fix  servants.  He  return- 
ed to  the  camp  at  Stirling  the  same  evening,  having  sus- 
tained no  loss,  as  only  one  of  his  men  was  wounded  in  the 
cheek,  and  one  horse  hurt.  At  the  hattt*  of  Sheriffmuir, 
which  followed,  13th  November,  when  Argyle  perceived  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  in  front  upon  the  numerous 
masses  of  the  insurgents,  and  that  he  might  be  outflanked  by 
them,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  on  their  flank  with  part  ot 
his  cavalry,  while  his  foot  should  gall  them  with  their  fire  in 
front.  He  therefore  ordered  Colonel  Catheart  to  move  along 
the  morass  to  the  right  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  and 
to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Mar's  left  wing,  a  movement  which 
he  executed  with  great  skill.  Catheart,  after  receiving  a  fire 
from  the  rebel  horse,  immediately  charged  them,  but  the* 
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[  the  assault  with  great  firmness.  After  nearly  half- 
an -hour's  contest,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
and  the  rebel  foot  being  aim)  forced  to  fall  back,  a  general 
rout  of  the  left  wing  of  the  insurgents  in  con  sequence  ensued. 

Colonel  Cathcart  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  9th 
regiment  of  foot,  15th  February  1717.  and  of  the  31st,  13th 
August  1728.  On  1st  January  1731  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  8th  dragoons.  He  succeeded  his  father  aa  I^rd 
Cathcart  in  1732,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bedchamber  to  George  the  Second  in  January  1733,  in  room 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  resigned.  He  was  made  colonel  of 
the  third  regiment  of  horse  or  carbineers,  7th  Angust  1733. 
Ho  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  Scots  peers 
at  the  general  election  of  1734.  In  the  following  year  ho  waa 
appointed  governor  of  Dtmeannon  fort,  and  in  1739  of  l/m- 
donderry,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army. 

In  1740,  after  war  had  been  declared  ngain.it  Spain,  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominion*  in  South  America, 
and  I/>rd  Cathcart  was  appointed  general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  British  forcea  in  this  service.  He  sailed  from 
Spithead  in  October  of  that  year,  but  never  reached  his  desti- 
nation, as  he  died  at  sea,  after  thirteen  days'  illness,  20th  De- 
cember 1740.  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
beach  of  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  Dominica,  where  a  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory.  His  death,  happening  at  the  time 
it  did,  was  considered  as  a  national  loss.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried, first,  at  London,  29th  March  1718,  Marion,  only  child 
of  Sir  John  Shaw,  baronet,  of  Greenock,  county  of  Renfrew, 
and  by  her.  who  died  in  1733,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daugh  - 
t^rs.  The  eldest  two,  twins,  died  young.  Charles,  the  third 
son,  succeeded  as  ninth  I/>rd  Cathcart.  The  Hon.  Shaw 
Cathcart,  the  fourth  son,  an  ensign  in  the  third  regiment  of 
foot  guards,  fell  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Fontenoy,  80th 
April  1/45,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  unmarried.  I>ord 
Cikthcart  married,  secondly,  in  1739.  Mrs.  Sabine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mr.  Mulyn  of  Southwark  aud  Rattcr&ca,  but  by  her 
he  had  no  issue.  The  history  of  this  lady  was  somewhat  re- 
markable. She  married,  first,  James  Fleet,  Ksq.,  lord  of  the 
•  of  Tewing  in  Hertfordshire:  secondly,  Captain  Sabine,' 
brother  of  General  Joseph  Sabine  of  Quinohall  in 
Tewing;  thirdly,  Lord  Cathcart;  fourthly,  18th  May  1746, 
Hugh  MacGuire,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  Hungarian  service,  for 
whom  she  purchased  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in  the 
British  army,  but  was  not  encouraged  by  his  treatment  of 
her  to  verify  the  posey  on  her  wedding  ring: 
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I  shall  have  five." 


The  colonel  took  her  over  to  Ireland,  and  secluded  her  in  a 
solitary  place  in  the  country,  keeping  her  in  confinement  till 
his  death,  which,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  happened  in  1764, 
when  the  returned  to  Kngland.  She  danced  at  Welwyn  as- 
sembly when  past  eighty  years  of  age,  w  ith  all  the  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  a  young  woman.  She  died  at  Tewing  3d  August 
1789,  in  her  ninety-eighth  year,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
liferent  of  the  manor  of  Tewing  for  fifty-six  years.  In  the 
well-known  novel  of  Castle  Rack-rent,  by  Maria  Kdgeworth  and 
her  brother,  Richard  Lovell  Edgcworth,  several  particulars 
concerning  the  harsh  treatment  of  Lady  Cathcart  by  Col. 
MacGuire  are  given  by  Mr.  Kdgeworth,  who  mentions  that  he 
waa  acquainted  with  Colonel  MacGuire,  and  had  lately  ques- 
tioned tlx  servant  who  lived  with  him,  during  the  time  that 
Lady  Cathcart  waa  confined  by  him,  whicn  was  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Charles,  ninth  Lord  Cathcart,  born  at  Edinburgh  21st 
March  1721,  was  also  an  officer  of  distinction.   He  succeeded 


bis  father  in  1740,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  20th  rvp.- 
mrrit  of  foot  in  1742.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  field-marshal 
the  earl  of  Stair,  under  whom  he  served  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen.  June  Ifi,  1743.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  royal  highness,  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  hard-fought  battle  .'.f  Fontenoy,  April  30.  1745, 
where  his  lordship  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face,  and  bis 
only  brother  felL  *He  accompanied  the  duke,  with  three 
others  of  his  aides-de-camp,  when,  in  January  1746,  he  ar- 
rived in  Scotland  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  he  was  wonnded.  He  was 
also  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ijffeldt,  July  2,  1747.  In  the 
following  year  Lord  Cathcart  and  the  earl  of  Sussex  were  no- 
minated hostages  for  the  delivery  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  king 
of  France,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-ln-Chapelle.  Thev 
were  presented  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  27th  November  1748, 
and  remained  in  France  till  October  1749.  On  12th  April 
1750,  his  lordship  was  appointed  adjuUnt-gpneral  to  the 
forces  in  North  Britain,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  No- 
1762.  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  repre- 
*rs,  and  re-chosen  at  all  succeeding  elections 
during  his  life.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed  Inrd  high  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
nnd  continued  to  till  that  high  office  for  the  eight  subsequent 
years  to  1763,  inclusive.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
21st  January,  1758.  and  of  lieutenant-general,  14th 
1700.  In  June  1761,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  in  1763  was  invested  with  the  or- 
der of  the  Thistle.  In  January  1764  he  was  named  first 
lord  of  police,  on  which  he  resigned  the  governorship  of  Ihim- 
barton  castle. 

In  February  176«  I/ird  Cathcart  was  appointed  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  and  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  2d  August 
same  year.  He  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  till  1771,  Russia 
being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  After  his 
return  from  St.  Petersburg  he  was  re-appointed  lord  high 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  1773  to  1776.  both  inclusive.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
to  George  the  Third.  His  lordship  died  14th  August  1776, 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  married  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
21th  July  1753,  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Ivord  Archibald 
Hamilton  of  Riccarton  and  Pardovan,  master  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  sister  of  Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton,  K.B.,  and  by 
her  lie  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely,  1.  Jane,  born 
May  20,  1751,  married  John,  fourth  duke  of  Alhol,  and  died 
in  1791,  leaving  issue;  2.  William  Shaw,  tenth  Lord  Cath- 
cart; 3.  Mary,  born  at  London  in  March  1757,  married,  26th 
December  1774,  to  Thomas  Graham,  Ksq.  of  B.dgowan,  in 
Perthshire,  afterwards  the  gallant  Ijord  Lynedoch,  and  died, 
without  issue,  in  June  1792,  aged  thirty-six ;  4.  Louisa,  bom 
in  July  1758,  married  first,  David.  Viscount  Stortnout,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Mansfield,  with  issue,  and  secondly,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Fulkc  Greviile,  second  brother  of  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  also  with  issue ;  6.  the  Hon.  Charles  Allan  Cath- 
cart, who  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplo- 
matist, born  at  Shaw  Park,  county  Clackmannan,  28th  De- 
cember, 1759.  He  entered  the  army  in  1776.  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  grenadier  company  of  the  55th  regiment  of  foot,  with 
which  he  served  in  America.  After  obtaining  •  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  23d  foot,  or  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  in 
1778  he  became  captian  in  the  Athol  Highlanders  or  77th 
foot,  then  in  Britain.  Ho  embarked  at  New  York  to  join  his 
regiment,  but  waa  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  21st  SepUan- 
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ber,  after  a  severe  engagement.  On  29th  May  1780  he  wjs 
of  the  98th  foot,  and  aoon  after  became 
of  that  regiment.  He  accompanied  it  to 
the  Hast  Indies,  where  he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  mis- 
sions by  Sir  John  Macpherson.  Subsequently  be  served 
under  Major-general  Stuart  against  the  French  at  Cndda- 
lore,  and  commanded  the  grenadiers  at  the  storming  of  the 
redoubts  of  that  place,  13th  June,  1783,  when  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  outposts  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  were 
carried  at  one  stroke.  He  and  Colonel  Gordon  commanded 
in  the  trenches,  25th  June,  when  the  enemy  made  a  sortie, 
but  were  completely  repulsed,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Darnaa, 
their  leader,  taken  prisoner.  After  the  surrender  of  Cudda- 
lore.  Colonel  Catbcart  was  sent  home  with  the  despatches, 
and  for  his  gallant  conduct  was  appointed  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  forces  in  India.  3d  August  1788,  and  in  1784 
bad  a  sword  of  a  hundred  guineas  value  voted  to  him  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  At  the  general  election  in  the  latter  year 
be  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan. In  1788  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  from  the 
king  and  the  East  India  Company,  to  open  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  emperor  of  China.  He  emWked  on  board 
the  Vestal  frigate  for  China,  bnt  died  on  the  passage  in  the 
Straits  of  Bancs,  10th  June  1788,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
unmarried.  The  companions  of  his  voyage  erected  in  the 
Dutch  fort  of  Anjerie  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  suit- 
able inscription  in  Latin; — 6.  John,  born  1761,  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  7.  Archibald  Hamilton,  born  7th  July  1764,  rector  of 
Metbeley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  prebend  of  York,  married  Fran- 
ces, daughter  of  John  Frccmantle,  Esq.  of  Abbot's  Aston, 
Buckinghamshire,  with  issue ;  8.  a  still-born  son ;  and  9. 
Catherine  Charlotte,  born  in  Russia,  8th  July,  1770,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  quean,  died  at  London,  unmarried,  in  1794. 

William  Shaw,  tenth  Lord  Catbcart,  born  at  Petersham,  in 
Surrey.  17th  September,  1755,  and  received  part  of  his  ednca- 
tion  at  Eton  college ;  but  in  1768.  on  the  appointment  of  his 
father  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  ho  accompanied  the  family  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  pursued  his  classical  studies,  under 
his  private  tutor,  Mr.  Richardson,  professor  of  humanity  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  After  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
studied  for  the  bar,  and  in  1776,  was  admitted  advocate.  The 
same  year  he  succeeded  his  father,  when  he  turned  his  views 
to  the  army,  and  in  1777  had  a  cornet's  commission  in  the 
7th  dragoons.  Proceeding  to  America,  then  in  a  state  of  re- 
volt against  Britain,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp,  first  to  Major 
General  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
In  1778  he  was  major-commandant  of  the  British  Legion,  a 
body  of  volunteer  infantry  raised  in  North  America,  but  re- 
signed that  command  in  1 780,  preferring  to  serve  with  tho  83d 
regiment  of  foot,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  major  the 
previous  year.  He  also  held  the  office  of  quarter- rruwtcr- 
general  in  America.  Being  appointed  to  a  company  in  tho 
Coldstream  regiment  of  foot-guards,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  continued  in  that  regiment  till  October  1789.  when  he 
exchanged  into  the  29th  foot,  long  stationed  at  Windsor,  of 
which  regiment  he  was  made  lieutcnant-coloneL  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  Scots  pwi  M  I 
vacancy,  10th  January  1788,  by  a  majority  of  one  over  the 
earl  of  Dumfries,  and  he  was  re-chosen  at  every  subsequent 
general  election,  till  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  united  king- 
dom. He  filled  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords  from  1790  to  July  1794,  when  the  duties  being 
incompatible  with  foreign  service,  Lord  Walsingham  was 
chosen  in  his  stead.  In  January  1795,  Lord  Cathcart  was 
appointed  vioe-admiral  of  Scotland.    He  attained  the  rank  of 


colonel  in  the  army,  11th  November  1790,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  29ih  foot,  5th  December  1792.  In 
December  1793  he  had  the  rank  of  brigadier- general  on  the 
continent,  and  in  1794  accompanied  the  earl  of  Moira  to  th« 
relief  of  Ostend.  In  the  fare  of  a  formidable  body  of  the 
French  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  the  duke 
of  York  at  M alines,  July  9.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  tire 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Bommel,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general  4th  September  the  same  year.  With  the  14lb. 
27th,  and  28th  regiments  of  foot,  he  attacked  the  French,  8th 
January  1795,  near  Buren,  and  after  an  action  of  several  hours 
succeeded  in  driving  them  beyond  Geldermalsen,  taking  from 
them  a  piece  of  cannon,  and  maintained  his  ground  till 
night,  in  spite  of  repeated  assaults  from  fresh  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  who  poured  iu  from  different  quarters.  This  post  so 
gallantly  defended  by  his  lordship  was,  however,  too  much 
exposed  to  be  retained  in  the  face  of  a  strong  army.  The 
troops,  therefore,  retired  to  Buren,  and  the  whole  British 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Dun  das,  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Holland.  Lord  Catbcart  proceeded  to 
Germany,  and  remained  on  the  Wescr,  and  in  other  places 
having  been  intrusted  by  his  majesty  with  the  command  of 
the  British  light  cavalry  and  the  foreign  light  corps  in  British 
pay,  in  all  thirty  squadrons,  till  December  1795,  when  he 
embarked  at  Cuxhaveu  for  England.  On  7th  August  1797 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of  life  guards, 
and  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  at  Weymouth,  28th  Sep- 
tember 1798.  He  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  1st  January  1801,  and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  In  land,  28th  October  1803. 

In  1805,  I/>rd  Cathcart  received  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  at  his  audience  of  leave  at  Windsor,  23d 
November  that  year,  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  As  both  mdharchs  were  then  in  the  field,  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  on  account  of  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs,  to  postpone  his  embassies  to  the  spring,  and  they  were 
never  carried  into  effect,  In  the  meantime  be  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  British,  in  a  combined  army  of  British, 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  Prussians.  He  had  the  local  rank  of 
general  on  the  continent,  30th  November  1805,  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  took  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in 
Hanover.  After  the  battle  of  Ansteriitz  he  returned  home 
with  the  army,  in  February  1806;  and  the  same  year,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  to  prevent  the  Danish  fleet  at  Co- 
penhagen from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  British  government  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  on  this  important  service  an  army  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  I»rd  Cathcart,  with  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Gam- 
bier.  After  waiting  the  result  of  ineffectual  negotiation, 
Lord  Cathcart  proceeded  to  invest  Copenhagen;  which  he 
bombarded  with  so  much  effect  that,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
days,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  on  6th  September,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  citadel  and  arsenal  were  put  into 
the  possession  of  the  British,  and  the  DanisJi  fleet,  consisting 
of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and 
twenty-five  gunboats,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  naval 
stores  and  ammunition,  brought  to  England. 

On  his  return  home,  Lord  Cathcart  was,  on  3d  November, 
created  a  British  peer,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Greenock  of 
Greenock,  and  Viscount  Cathcart  of  Cathcart  in  the  county 
of  Renfrew.  On  the  7th  ho  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  had  the  freedom 
of  the  city  voted  to  him,  17th  November.  On  the  28th  of 
the  following  January  the  thanks  of  ] 
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to  hi*  lordship  and  to  Lord  Gambler.  His  lordship  Attained 
the  full  rank  of  general  in  the  army  in  January  1812,  and 
retained  bis  command  in  North  Britain  until  May  1813, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake  another  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  year  the  emperor  Alexander  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  Cmu  of 
the  military  order  of  St.  George  of  the  fourth  class.  On  1  Nth 
June  181-1,  he  wast  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  carl  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  earl  Catheart.  Besides  being 
governor  of  Hull,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  general 
officers,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  royal  military  college,  and 
royal  military  asylum.  He  died,  the  senior  general  in  the 
service.  16th  June  1843,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  -eight, 
retaining  his  active  habits  and  vigour  of  mind  to  the  last. 
He  married,  10th  April  1779.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Elliot,  Ksq.  of  Greenwells,  Roxburghshire,  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  York.  By  her  ho  had  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  William,  the  eldest  son,  bom  at  London  50th 
June  1782.  chose  the  navy  for  his  profession,  and  served  his 
time  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  inshore  squadron  off 
Brest.  He  was  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Medusa  frigate  at 
,  on  board  of  which  Nelson  had  hoisted  his  flag,  and 
the  cutter  of  that  vessel  at  the  attempt  on  the 
French  flotilla,  16th  August  1801,  when  his  critical  assist- 
ance rescued  Captain  Parker  (who  was  mortally  wounded), 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  divisions,  and  his  crew,  when  their 
boat  had  fallen  alongside  a  French  ship.  This  gallant  young 
officer  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  at  Jamaica,  when 
nand  of  the  Clorinde  frigate,  with  the  rank  of  post- 
,  5th  June  1804,  in  his  22d  year,  unmarried. 
The  second  son.  Charles  Murray  Catheart,  became  eleventh 
baron  and  second  earl.  After  his  brother's  death  he  was  styled 
Lord  Greenock.  Born  at  Waltena,  Essex,  21st  December, 
1783,  he  entered  the  army  in  1799  as  an  ensign  in  the  71st 
foot  After  being  in  various  regiments,  he  was  made  captain 
in  tbe  39th  foot,  9th  July  1803,  and  served  as  assistant  quar- 
U-r-insster-general  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  at  the  siege  of  Flushing. 
&c,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  No- 
vember 1841,  and  of  general  in  1864.  He  was  governor  of 
Edinburgh  castle  and  commander  of  tbo  forces  in  Scotland 
from  1837  to  1842.  In  March  1846,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  &c,  and  in  1847  be  became  colonel  uf  the  3d  dra- 
goon guards.  He  married  in  France,  30th  September  1818, 
and  remarried  in  England,  12th  February,  1819,  Henrietta, 
second  daughter  of  Thomas  Mather,  Esq.,  issue,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  second  earl  died  16th  July  1859.  His 
son,  Alan  Frederick,  Ix>rd  Greenock,  born  15th  No- 
1828,  succeeded  as  twelfth  baron  and  third  earl; 
married,  with  issue.  The  younger  son,  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Murray  Catheart,  born  in  1830,  is  also  an  officer  in 
tlte  army. 

The  third  son  of  the  first  earl,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Mac- 
adam Catheart  of  Craigengillan,  born  at  Twickenham  Com- 
mon, Middlesex,  28th  October  1789,  also  chose  the  profession 
of  arms,  in  which  his  family  had  acquired  so  much  distinc- 
tion. In  January  1805,  he  was  appointed  cornet  of  the  2d 
dragoons  or  Royal  Scots  Greys,  and  became  lieutenant  1st 
May  1806.  He  served  as  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  his 
father  in  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  and  in  the  latter  year  KM 
aent  home  with  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  cita- 
del of  Copenhagen  and  the  Danish  navy.  On  the  8th  Sep- 
tember hia  father  wrote :  *'  I  send  this  despatch  by  Lieuten- 
ant Catheart,  who  has  been  for  some  time  my  first  aide-de-  j 


camp;  who  has  seen  everything  that  has  occurred  here  and 
at  Stralsund,  and  will  be  able  to  give  any  further  details  that 
may  be  required. "  He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  St. 
Petersburg  from  1820  to  1822,  and  at  Frankfurt  from  1824 
to  1826.  A  knight  of  the  Russian  order  of  St.  Anne. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  when  commander  of  the 
force*  in  Scotland;  and  in  1837  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  He  married,  18th  October  1827,  Jane,  daughter  and 
heirc*,  of  Quentin  Macadam.  Esq.  of  Craigengillan,  Ayrshire, 
and  in  consequence  assumed  the  surname  of  Macadam  before 
that  of  Catheart;  issue,  a  son  and  several  daughters. 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  Catheart.  the  fourth  and  youngest  son, 
bom  in  1794,  received  a  comets  commission  in  the  2d  Life 
Guards  in  1810,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1 81 4,  in  Germ  any  and  France.  In 
1815,  as  aid*- de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  tbe  battle  of  Quatre-Bras.  He  held  a  high  command 
in  Canada  during  the  insurrection  there.  In  1851  he  became 
major-general,  and  was  appointed  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Subsequently 
nominated  a  K.C.B..  in  1853  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  4th  division  of  the  British  army 
during  the  Crimean  war.    He  was  killed  at  Inkerman  in  1854. 

Tbe  family  of  Catheart  of  Carleton,  Ayrshire,  is  a  junior 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  the  same  name.  The  castle  and 
lands  of  Carleton  originally  belonged  to,  and  took  their  name 
from,  a  family  named  Carrol,  subsequently  possessors  of  Crug- 
gleton  Castle,  Wigtownshire,  (see  M  Kkrlik,  surname  of).  A 
charter  of  Carleton  was  granted  in  1324  by  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Another  charter  was  obtained  from  Robert  IL  dated  in  1386. 
The  Hon.  Sir  John  Catheart.  4th  sou  of  the  1st  Lord  Cath- 
eart, married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Carleton  of  that 
iik,  and  had  a  son,  Alan  Catheart,  who  became  proprietor  of 
Carleton,  and  Dec  3,  1505,  received  from  James  IV.  a  charter 
of  the  lauds  of  Carleton  and  others.  His  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Margaret,  married  her  relative,  Hon.  Robert  Catheart. 
2d  sou  of  2d  lord,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  also  named  Robert. 
On  March  26, 1547,  Thutnas  Kennedy  of  Knockdow,  and  David 
and  Fergus,  his  sons,  found  security  that  they  would  satisfy 
Robert  Catbcartof  Carleton,  for  mutilating  his  lefr  hand,  and 
for  wounding  him  in  the  face,  and  on  May  10,  1549.  the  two 
latter  were  respited  from  the  same.  The  Cathcarta  seem  to 
have  been,  from  an  early  period,  opposed  to  the  Kennedys. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  so  late  as  1607  John  Catheart  of 
Carleton  and  John  his  son  were  put  to  the  horn,  for  assisting 
Mure  of  Aucbindrane  in  an  attack  on  the  earl  of  Casoillis  in 
the  fields  at  May  bole,  when  the  master  of  the  household  ot 
the  latter  was  slain,  and  several  or  his  followers  wounded. 

The  "fause  knight,"  of  the  old  ballad  of  May  Collean  is 
popularly  said  to  have  resided  at  Carleton  castle,  which  gives 
title  to  this  branch  of  the  Cathcarta.  It  is  situated  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  Girvan,  a  tall  old  ruin  standing  on 
tbe  brink  of  a  bank  which  overhangs  tbe  sea,  and  the  country 
people  affirm  that  the  heroine.  May  Collean.  was  a  daughter 
of  the  family  of  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  now  represented  by  the 
The  ballad  begins: 


'  Oh !  heard  ye  of  a  Madia  anient. 
Lived  In  the  south  countri*? 
i  betrayed  eight  ladi.-»  fair, 
i  in  the  sea 


Then  next  he  went  in  Hay 
A  maid  of  beauty  rare. 

May  Coltean  wes  this  lady's 
Her  father's  only  heir." 
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She  refuses  ut  first  to  wed  him,  ttut  by  means  of  a  charm,  she 
consents  to  accompany  him,  when  he  takes  her  to  a  lonely 
place  called  Bunion  Hay,  where  he  commands  her  to  strip 
herself  of  her  clothes  aitd  ornament*,  previously  to  drowning 
her  like  the  rest;  but  under  the  pretence  that  (die  could  not 
take  riff  her  dollies  in  presence  of  a  man,  she  prevailed  upon 
him  to  turn  hi*  back,  when  she  seized  him  in  her  anna  and 
threw  him  into  the  sea.  She  then  mounted  his  '  dapple  grey," 
and  galloped  off.  and  according  to  the  tradition,  acquired  all 
bis  immense  wealth.  May  there  not  be  in  this  ballad  some 
covert  allusion  to  the  frequent  feuds  between  the  Cathcarts 
and  the  Kennedys? 

The  son  of  the  above  Robert  Cathcart,  John  Cathcart  of 
Carleton,  built  the  castle  of  Killochan,  the  present  family 
residence.  He  waa  a  leading  supporter  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  1570.  when  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  began  to  show  his 
hostility  to  John  Knox,  ami  a  report  spread  that  he  had  be- 
come- his  enemy  and  intended  to  slay  him,  the  laird  of  Carle- 
ton,  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  carl  of  Glcncairu,  and  ten  others  of 
the  principal  reformers  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham,  scut  him 
a  formal  letter  from  Ayr,  solemnly  warning  him  of  any  at- 
tempts to  injure  Knox,  "  that  man  whom  God  had  made  the 
first  planter  and  watererof  his  church."  In  IM1  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  named  by  the  General  Assembly  to  deliberate 
hs  to  the  bishops  sitting  in  parliament  and  performing  judi- 
cial functions  both  civil  and  criminal,  when  they  gave  in  a 
report  recommending  that  commissioners  from  the  Assembly 
should  take  the  place  of  the  bishops  in  parliament,  and  that 
their  temporal  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  head  bai- 
liffs. By  his  wife,  Helen,  he  had  a  son,  Hew,  from  whom 
are  lineally  descended  the  Cathcarts  of  Greenock,  and  Hew 
Cathcart  of  Carleton,  who  was  created  a  b.'ironct  of  Nova 
Scotia,  20th  June,  1703.  The  latter  married,  in  1695,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  I'atrick  Broun,  baronet,  of  Colstoun.  Hi* 
I  son,  Sir  John  Cathcart,  married,  first,  in  1717.  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Robert  Diindas,  Lord  Arniston,  his  issne  by 
whom,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  died  before  him;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  1729.  Elizabrth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of 
Culzean,  baronet,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  His 
eldest  son.  Sir  John  Cathcart,  died,  without  issue,  in  1780, 
when  the  title  and  estates  devolved  on  his  next  brother,  Sir 
Andrew  C.-itheart,  a  lieutenant -colonel  in  the  army;  at  whose 
death,  without  issue,  iu  1828.  in  liin  87tli  year,  they  passed 
to  his  grand-nephew,  the  4lh  baronet,  John  Andrew  Cath- 
cart. eldest  son  of  his  nephew.  Hugh  Cathcart.  Sir  John 
Andrew  Cathcart,  5th  baronet,  horn  in  February  I8t0,  at  one 
time  a  captain  in  2d  Lifeguard*,  married,  in  1*36.  Lady 
Eleanor  Kennedy,  only  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  and 
grand-daughter  of  1st  marqiiii  of  Ailsa,  issue,  Reginald  Ar- 
chibald Edward,  bom  in  1  838.  t  wo  other  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Cathcart  family  that  either  Sir 
Alan  Cathcart,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
or  his  son,  attended  Douglas  to  Spain,  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  the  patriot  king,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Cathcarts  carry  a  heart  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

David  Cathcart,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Alloway,  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  January  1764. 
His  father,  Kliaa  Cathcart,  a  respectable  merchant,  who 
dealt  in  Fr*nch  wines,  and  traded  with  Virginia,  previous  to 
the  Revolution  in  North  America,  was  at  one  time  provost  of 
that  tiwn  His  son  David  received  the  elementary  part  of 
his  education  at  the  schools  of  his  native  burgh.  He  studied 
for  the  bar  at  Edinburgh,  and  passed  advocate  Dlth  July  1785. 
He  waa  promoted  to  the  bench  8th  June  1813,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  justiciary  in  1826.    He  married  in  1793, 


Margaret  Muir,  daughter  of  Robert  Muir,  Esq.  of  Blairaton, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Doon,  through  whom  ho  succeeded  to 
that  estate,  which  became  the  property  of  his  son  Kliaa  Catlt- 
cart.  Esq.,  styled  of  Auchindrane.  Tl»e  small  estate  of 
Greenfield,  purchased  by  his  father,  was  also  the  property  of 
his  lordship.  In  one  corner  of  it  stands  the  venerable  and 
rootless  ruin  of  Alloway's  "  auld  haunted  kirk,"'  from  which 
.Mr.  Cathcart  took  his  judicial  title  when  raised  to  the  bench. 
He  die.)  at  Blairston,  27th  April  1829.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  was  interred  in  the  ruin  of  Alloway  kirk. 

Cawdor,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  the  unitrd  king- 
dom, possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  docsl  bouse  of  Argyle. 
The  founder  of  this  family  was  Sir  John  Campbell,  third  son 
of  the  second  earl  of  Argyle,  who  in  1510  married  Muriel, 
daughter  and  heiress  ot  Sir  John  Calder  of  Calder,  in  the 
counry  of  Nairn.  (See  Cai.of.k.  surname  of,  ante,  p.  526, 
and  Cawbki.i..  surname  of,  p.  547.)  . 

The  name  was  anciently  Calder,  bnt  it  was  known  in  the 
latter  form  to  Hector  Boece,  and  Shakspeare  makes  the  witches 
in  Macbeth  hail  him  asthaneof  Cawdor.  This  way  of  spel.ing 
the  name  was  adopted  as  the  family  title  when  the  peerage 
was  conferred  in  1 796.  In  Bleau's  Atlas  it  is  given  as  •  Cathel," 
hence  Caddel  (see  Cai>I)F.L  and  Cau>ER,  surnames  of). 

Sir  John  Campbell  died  1st  May  1546.  Muriel  survived 
till  about  1575.  Their  eldest  son,  Archibald,  died  in  1551. 
His  next  brother,  John,  was  bishop  of  the  Isles.  John,  Ar- 
chibald's son,  tutor  to  the  young  earl  of  Arpyle,  was  assassin- 
ated by  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass  in  February  1591  (see  vol 
i.  p.  378).  Sir  John,  his  eldest  son,  acquired  Isla.  He  re- 
signed the  estates  in  favour  of  his  son,  John,  in  1622,  and  died 
cirm  1642  John,  commonly  called  "  the  Fiar,"  married  Eliz- 
abeth, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty. 
In  1639,  he  waa  cognosced  as  a  lunatic,  and  died  in  June 
1654.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Sir  Hugh,  who  was 
knighted  in  1660.  Being  especially  anxious  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lord's  prayer  as  a  part  of  the  regular  service  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  repeatedly  addressed  letters  to  the 
presbytery  of  Inverness,  to  Principal  Carstair*  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  also  published  the  follow- 
ing two  works  on  the  subject:  'An  Flssay  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,'  1704,  8vo;  and  1  letters  relative  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,1  Edinburgh,  1709,  8vo.  Sir  Hugh  resigned  in 
favourof  hiseldestson,  Sir  Alexander,  in  1693,  and  died  in  1716. 

Sir  Alexander  served  in  several  parliaments  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  county  of  Nairn,  and  like  the  other  commis- 
sioners, he  received  an  allowance  from  his  shire  for  his  ex- 
penses. He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert  Lort,  baronet,  of  Stackpole  court,  Pembrokeshire,  on 
whose  death  in  1698  that  estate  passed  to  the  Campbells  of 
Calder,  and  is  now  possessed  by  the  earls  of  Cawdor.  Sir 
Archibald's  son,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  ot  Cawdor  castle.  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty in  1736,  and  or  the  treasury  in  1716.  He  sold  Ista 
and  the  Argyleshire  lands.  He  married  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Lewis  Pry  Re,  ¥.sq,  of  Gogirthen,  Wales, 
and  died  in  1775.  He  had  three  sons  and  three  daugliter*. 
His  sons  were.  Pryse,  his  heir;  John  Hooke  Campbell,  l»rd 
Lyon  of  Scotland;  and  Alexander,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army,  father  of  General  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Campbell, 
K.C.B.,  and  G.C.H. 

Pryse  Campbell  of  Cawdor  castle,  the  eldest  son,  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  counties  of  Cromarty 
ami  Nairn  in  1762,  and  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treai'tny  in 
1766.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon,  Baronet,  and  had  two  sons,  John,  his  heir, 
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first  fx»rd  Cawdor;  Sir  George,  admiral  of  the  white  who  ■ 

d.  ed  in  1821,  and  a  daughter,  Sarah. 

John  Campbell  of  Cawdor  castle,  the  elder  son,  was  horn 
and  in  part  educated  in  Scotland,  but  resided  chiefly  on  his 
estate  in  Wales.  In  1774  he  was  returned  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  town  of  Cardigan,  anil  rechosen  in  1780, 
1784,  and  1790.  llo  wan  created  a  baron  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  21st  June,  1796,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cawdor 
of  Castlemartiii,  county  of  Pembroke.  In  1797,  when  the 
French  landed  at  Fishguard,  a  aea-port  town  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  his  lordship  encountered  them  at  the  bead  of  a 
body  of  peasantry,  assisted  by  n  few  troops,  and  compelled 
twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  to  surrender  themselves  pris- 
oners. In  1799,  he  spoke,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Volunteer  Exemption  Bill,  which  he  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of,  as  precluding  the  services  of  many  who  took  refuge 
in  these  corps  for  no  other  purpose  than  exemption  from  the 
militia.  In  1804  his  lordship  expressed  his  dissent  to  the 
Militia  officers  bill.  He  did  not  vote  on  the  trial  of  Viscount 
Melville,  but  divided  with  those  peers  who  wished  to  go  into 
a  committee  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  petition ;  and  on 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  in  1807,  he  assisted  at  the 
great  dinner  of  the  partv  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  the 
duke  of  Portland.  He  m..  27th  July  1789,  Lady  Caroline 
Howard,  eldest  daughter  of  5th  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  hud  two 
sons,  John  Frederick,  first  earl  of  Cawdor,  and  George  Pryso, 
captain,  R.N.    Ha  died  in  1821. 

His  elder  son,  John  Frederick  Campbell,  2d  baron  and  1st 

e. -»rl  of  Cawdor,  bom  in  Nov.  1790,  married,  5th  Sept.  1810, 
Klixabslh,  eldest  dr.  of  2d  Marquis  of  Bath,  ia.«ue  3  sons  and  4 
drt.  Created  earl  of  Cawdor  and  viscount  Emlyn,  24th  Sept. 
1827,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Educated  at 
Oxford;  D.C.L,  1841 ;  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society.  He  died 
Nov.  7.  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John 
Frederick  Vsughan,  born  in  1817,  m.,  in  1842,  Sarah-Mary, 
tlie  2d  dr.  of  the  Hon.  Col  Henry  F.  Comptori  Cavendish,  and 
p-auddaughter  of  1st  earl  of  Burlington,  issue  3  sons  and  4  drt. 

Ckssfurd,  Baron,  a  title  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  from 
Ceasford  castle,  in  the  parish  of  Eckford,  Roxburghshire. 
[See  Roxburgh,  duke  of,  and  Kkk,  surname  of.] 

<'»»■  mi  erroneously  Chalmers,  (I.at.  it  Camera,)  a  sur- 
name derived  from  the  office  of '  Camerarins  regis,'  chamber- 
luin  of  the  king,  beld  by  Herbertus,  the  first  on  record  of  the 
ancient  Ayrshire  family  of  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  latterly  Guit- 
girth,  but  at  first  spelled  Galdgirth,  the girth  of  G  aid  us.  litis 
Herbertus  was  Camerarius  Scotia?,  or  great  chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  from  1124  to  1163. 
[Crnicford't  Officers  of  State.]  He  is  witness  to  the  grant 
which  King  David  made  'ecclesias  aancti  Kvutigcrai  de  Glas- 
gow,'  of  the  lands  of  Govan,  which  afterwards  became  an 
endowment  for  a  prebend  in  that  cathedral  church.  Besides 
his  lands  in  Ayrshire,  which  remained  for  mora  than  six  hun- 
dred years  in  the  family,  be  had  also  the  barony  of  Kinniel  in 
Linlithgowshire,  as  appears  from  the  tirst  charter  of  these 
lands  to  Sir  David  Hamilton,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Sec- 
ond, in  which  it  is  expressed  that  they  were  to  bo  held  as 
freely  as  'quondam  Herbertus  Camerarius  Regis  David"  held 
the  same.  In  bis  old  age  this  Herbertus  Camerarius  took 
orders  and  became  abbot  of  Kelso.  [A'uoct's  System  of  Her- 
aldry, vol.  il  App.  p.  20.]  The  name  de  Camera  from  him 
was  retained  by  the  family  down  to  tho  reign  of  James  the 
Fifth. 

His  son,  Reginaldus  de  Camera,  (born  before  hts  father 
was  in  holy  orders,)  was  possessed  of  the  barony  of  Gadgirth 


in  tho  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  between  in:,  and  1214,  and 
as  Nisbct  remarks,  assumed  the  name  of  de  Camera,  as  • 
surname,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  family  of  the  great 
Stewards  of  Scotland  assumed  that  of  Stewart  as  a  eognomep 
from  the  office  of  their  great  progenitor.  He  is  a  frequent 
witness  to  the  gifts  aud  donations  made  by  Walter  the  High 
Steward,  from  his  lands  in  Kyle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gadgirth,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley,  when  he  founded  that 
monastery  in  1180.  This  remote  antiquity  of  the  family  is 
farther  established  by  a  writ  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland 
in  1609,  referred  to  by  Nisbct,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  crown  that  the  family  of  Chalmer  had  possessed  the 
barony  of  Gadgirth  for  npwards  of  live  hundred  years  before 
that  period.  In  consequence  of  several  of  the  earliest  char- 
ters of  the  family  having  been  lost,  a  chasm  occurs  in  '.he 
line  of  succession  for  about  n  hundred  years  or  more,  till 
about  1296,  when  William  de  Camera,  with  others  of  the 
barons  of  Kyle,  swore  an  extorted  allegiance  to  King  Edward 
the  First  of  England. 

Reginald  de  Camera,  the  son  of  this  William,  joined  Robert 
the  Bruce,  aud  continued  faithful  to  him  throughout  all  his 
vicissitudes  and  struggles.  After  tho  battle  of  Baunockburn 
he  received  from  that  monarch  a  charter,  under  tho  gnat 
seal  of  his  own  estate  of  Gadgirth,  under  the  title  of  '  Regi- 
nald! de  Camera  terrarum  de  Galdgirth.'  This  charter  has 
no  date,  as  was  usual  in  many  of  the  writs  of  those  days,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1320. 

His  son,  William  de  Camera,  adhered  to  King  David 
Bruce,  even  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
alter  that  monarch's  release  from  his  long  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  appoiuted  in  1369,  clerk-register  and  justice- 
clerk  north  of  tho  Forth,  the  kingdom  at  that  time  being 
divided  into  two  justiciary  districts  of  north  and  south  of  that 
river.  His  son,  Reginald  de  Camera,  besides  the  estate  of 
Gadgirth,  had  a  charter  from  King  Robert  the  Second  of  the 
lands  of  Craiginteoch  in  Renfrewshire  in  the  vear  1375, 
which,  in  1607,  were  alienated  to  the  Lord  Sempill.  In  the 
rolls  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  tbey  were  anciently  called 
Craiginfeoch-Chalmer,  but  afterwards  they  acquired  the  name 
of  Craiginfeocb-Sempill. 

Sir  John  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth,  the  son  of  this  Reginald, 
in  several  authentic  documents  is  called  dominus  or  lord  of 
Gadgirth,  a  designation  which  infers  that  this  family  was 
considered  at  that  lime  in  the  rank  and  character  among  the 
prooeret  and  magnates  reyni,  or  greater  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, aud  as  such  to  have  had  a  hereditary  right  to  a  scat  in 
parliament.  His  son,  also  named  John,  dominus  do  Gad- 
girth, was  one  of  fifteen  barons  of  Ayrshire,  (his  name  ap- 
pears first  on  the  list,)  who  were  impannelled  as  a  jury  in  a 
cause  in  1417,  in  which  tho  burgh  of  Irvine  laid  claim  to  a 
piece  of  muir  ground,  which  was  decided  by  their  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  town.  [Robertson's  Ayrshire  Families,  vol.  iil 
p.  265.]  He  was  one  of  the  Scots  auxiliaries  who,  under  the 
curls  of  Buchan  and  Douglas,  went  to  France  in  1419,  to  tho 
assistance  of  Charles  the  Seventh  against  the  English,  At 
the  battle  of  Venieuil,  17th  August,  1424,  gained  by  the 
Scots,  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  aud  in  consequence 
had  a  flew  de  U*  added  to  his  coat  of  arms,  held  by  a  lion  in 
his  dexter  paw  which  for  some  centuries  afterwards  was 
borne  as  their  crest  by  the  family,  instead  of  as  previously  a 
hawk  volant,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  course  of  time  revived. 
According  to  tradition  this  John  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings  in  France,  before  1429. 
After  that  time,  at  least,  his  name  is  no  more  mentioned. 

His  son,  Sir  John  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth,  was  very  yrung 
at  his  father's  death,  but  lived  to  a  considerable  age.  He 
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had  the  honour  uf  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  by  King 
James  the  Third.  In  1468,  he  received  a  charter  erecting 
the  lands  of  Gadgirth  and  Culraith  in  Ayrshire,  into  one  bar- 
ony. He  sat  as  a  baron  in  1484,  the  date  of  the  first  par- 
liament of  James  the  Fourth,  as  dotninus  de  Gaitgirth,  taking 
place  and  enrolment  '  inter  doininum  Ker  et  dominum  Bal- 
comie,'  two  barons  of  great  rank,  that  is.  after  the  one  and 
before  the  other.  He  married  dame  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  and  sister  of  the 
first  Lord  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  a  daughter,  Marion,  married  William  Dal- 
rymptc  of  Stair,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Stair.  It  is  stated 
in  Douglas'  Peerage,  \Edittd  fry  IW,  vol.  ii.  p.  520,1  that 
"  She  was  a  lady  of  excellent  worth  and  virtue,  and  one  of 
the  Lollards  of  Kyle  summoned  in  1494  before  the  king's 
council  on  account  of  their  heretical  doctrines,  but  the  mag- 
nanimity of  James  the  Fourth  treated  the  charges  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  accused  persons  were  dismissed." 

The  son,  John  de  Camera,  married,  in  1491,  Marion  Hay, 
daughter  of  Peter  Hay  of  Menzean,  brother  of  John  Lord 
Hay  of  Y ester,  ancestor  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddalc,  and 
bad  a  son,  James,  and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  well 
married.  The  son,  James  de  Camera,  on  1st  October  1501, 
as  heir  to  his  father,  was  infeft,  on  a  precept  of  chancery,  in 
the  lands  of  Culraith  and  Chalmerhouse,  from  which  latter 
had  sprung  the  designation  of  that  ilk.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Stewart  of  Galston,  brother  of  John  first 
earl  of  Lennox  and  Damley,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Robert, 
and  a  daughter.  Margaret,  married  to  Robert  Cunningham  of 
Cunn  inghamhead. 

Robert  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth,  the  son,  by  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  uf  Loudoun,  had  two  sons, 
James,  of  whom  next  paragraph,  and  Andrew,  styled  of  Ne- 
ther Brnntshiels.  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Alan 
Cathcart  of  Carlcton. 

James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  the  elder  son,  was  a  zealous 
reformer,  and  is  described  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  John 
Knox,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  one  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland.  In  1558, 
when  the  preachers  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  consequence  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  capital  on  the  day  fixed, 
(the  19th  of  July,)  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  priests 
procured  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  all  who  had  come 
to  the  town  without  commandment  or  warrant,  shonld  repair 
to  the  borders  and  remain  there  fifteen  days.  The  bishop  of 
Galloway  said  in  rhyme  to  the  queen  : 

»  Madame,  because  they  are  come  without  order, 
I  red  you  send  them  to  the  border." 

It  happened  that  those  of  the  west  country  who  supported 
the  reformed  religion  had  arrived  that  same  day  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  hearing  of  the  proclamation,  they  went  in  a  body 
to  the  privy  chamber,  where  the  queen  regent  and  the  bish- 
ops were,  and  complained  of  this  strange  proceeding  of  the 
priests ;  on  which  the  queen  began  to  put  in  practice  some 
of  her  usual  craft,  when  a  zealous  and  bold  man,  as  Calder- 
wood  calls  him,  James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  said,  "Ma- 
dam, you  know  that  this  is  the  malice  of  the  jswels  (a  term 
of  reproach  much  in  use  in  those  days,  supposed  to  haw  the 
same  meaning  as  jail  birds)  and  of  that  bastard  (meaning  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews)  that  standeth  by  you.  We  vow  to 
God  we  shall  make  a  day  of  it.  They  oppress  us  and  our 
truants,  for  feeding  their  idle  bellies.  They  trouble  our 
preachers,  and  would  murder  them  and  us.    Shall  we  suffer 


this  any  longer?  No,  Madam,  it  shall  not  be  so,*  and 
thereupon  every  man  put  on  his  steel  bonnet.  [CaMencootTs 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  344.1  The  queen  regent  found  herself 
obliged  to  temporise.  She  dented  all  knowledge  of  the  pro-  i 
clamation.  and  forbade  the  bishops  to  trouble  either  the  pro- 
feasors  or  their  preachers.  The  biahops  were  in  consequence 
obliged  to  adjourn  the  day  of  compearance  till  the  first  of 
September.  In  May  1559,  he  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
west  who  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Perth,  when  the  queen 
regent  threatened  to  march  against  that  town  with  her  French 
troops.  In  September  15C2  he  was  among  the  barons  and 
gentlemen  of  Ayrshire  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond  at 
Ayr,  for  the  defence  of  tlm  "  holy  Evangel,"  and  their  own 
mutual  protection,  and  in  July  1567,  as  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly, he  was  otto  of  the  commissioners  of  towns  who  signed 
the  articles  then  agreed  to,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  young  king,  James  the  Sixth,  the  defence  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  the  utterly  rooting  out  of  popery 
in  the  realm.  He  had  several  charters  under  the  great  seal 
in  1541  and  1548,  of  parts  of  his  estates  both  in  the  counties 
of  Ayr  and  Wigtou.  John  Knox,  when  in  the  west,  preached 
in  (iadgirth  castle,  situated  in  the  pariah  of  Coy  It  on,  and 
found,  as  did  all  the  reforming  ministers,  a  warm  friend  and 

daughter  of  Cunningham  of  Caprmgton,  and  had  James,  his 
son  and  successor,  and  three  daughter*,  the  second  of  whom, 
Margaret,  was  married  to  James  Itoyd  of  Trochrigg.  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrigg,  principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. James  Chalmer,  the  son.  married  Marion,  daughter 
of  John  Fullarton  of  Ureghorn,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  James, 
and  four  daughters 

TUt  latter  James  Chalmer  was  infeft  in  the  estate  in  1580, 
as  heir  to  his  father.  By  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Houston  of  that  ilk,  he  had,  with  three  daughters,  a 
son,  James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  8th  September  1632,  was  by  King  Charles  the 
First  made  sheriff  principal  of  Ayrshire,  when  the  crown  ac- 
quired that  heritable  jurisdiction  from  the  earl  of  Loudoun. 
In  1633,  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ayrshire  in 
parliament.  In  1641  he  was  conjoined  with  the  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis  and  the  laird  of  Caprington  as  commissioners  from  the 
Scots  parliament  to  Newcastle.  In  the  same  year  he  and  Sir 
William  Mure  of  Rowallan  were  appointed  auditors  of  the 
accounts  of  the  commissary- grncral.  In  1643  he  was  a 
commissioner  of  supply,  and  also  one  on  the  committee  of 
management.  In  1646  he  was  on  the  committee  of  war,  and 
in  1649  he  had  a  troop  in  Colonel  Robert  Montgomery's 
regiment  of  horse.  By  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  John 
Blair  of  Blair,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  sons 
were  John,  his  successor  ;  Reginald  of  Polquhairnj  David  ol 
Elsick  in  Galloway ;  Brice,  and  Robert. 

His  grandson,  John  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  parliament  In  1689,  and  in  the  same  year 
of  the  first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary.  He  married 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Montgomery  of 
Coilsfirld,  third  son  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Eglinton,  and.  with 
three  daughters,  had  three  sons,  John,  James,  and  Hugh. 
The  latter,  when  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  September  1709. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  volunteer  in  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  George  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  captain's  commission.  In 
1714,  when  a  general  reduction  of  the  army  took  placi-,  and 
that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he  was  continued  in  the  c»tao- 
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liahnient  of  Great  Bnuin  on  half-pay  till  December  1726, 
when  he  got  a  command  in  the  seventh  foot.  Owing  mainly 
to  the  great  debts  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  family  from 
their  active  adherence  to  the  party  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
which  were  accumulated  in  subsequent  years,  adjudications 
were  carried  on  against  the  estate  in  1692,  and  in  April 
IfM,  Hugh  earl  of  Loudoun,  James  Viscount  Stair,  and  Da- 
vid Conninghamu  of  Milncmig  (afterwards  Sir  David),  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  curators  during  the  minority  of  Cap- 
tain Chalmer,  entered  into  a  contract  amongst  themselves, 
in  which  they  allotted  certain  portions  of  the  estate  to  each 
other,  at  sixteen  years'  purchase,  for  which  they  became 
bound  to  py  the  preferable  debts  affecting  it.  On  his  return 
home,  howerer.  Captain  Chalmer  challenged  the  parties  at 
law  for  thus  parcelling  oat  among  themselves  the  lsnds  of  his 
fathers,  when  he  recovered  part  of  them.  He  died  unmar- 
ried about  1740,  when  hi  was  succeeded  in  that  portion  of 
the  estate  which  he  retained  possession  of,  by  his  three  sis- 
ters, Mary.  Anna,  and  Elisabeth.  Mary,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  John  Steel,  minuter  of  Stair,  but  dying,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  without  issue,  she  left  her  portion  of  the 
estate  to  her  husband;  and  he,  marrying  again,  had  two 
daughter*,  the  elder  of  whom  married  u  Mr.  Kcdfearu,  who 
sold  his  part  of  Gadgirth  to  Colonel  Burnet,  who  had  married 
the  youngest  daughter;  Anna  the  second  daughter  married 
Mr.  Farquhar  of  Townhead  of  Catrine,  and  had  no  issue. 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Mure 
of  Ayr,  and  had  several  children.  Their  eldest  son  was  John 
Mure  Chalmer,  W.S.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  ob- 
tained that  portion  of  the  lands  of  Gadgirth  which  was  his 
mother's;  and  his  sunt  Anna  engaged  in  her  lifetime  to 
make  over  her  share  of  the  estate  to  him  on  his  assuming  the 
family  name.  He  married  Miss  E.  Karquhar  of  Edinburgh, 
and  by  her  had  a  son  George,  and  several  other  children. 

George  Chalmer,  Esq ,  the  only  son,  first  a  lirutenant  in 
the  royal  navy,  afterwards  an  advocate  at  the  Madras  bar, 
where  he  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  married  nt  Madras 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Franris  I-atour,  Esq.  of  that  presi- 
dency, by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Francis  Day  Chalmer,  and 
two  daughters;  Anne,  married  to  John  Jenkins,  Esq.  (bro- 
ther of  Dr.  Jenkins,  master  of  Balin).  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford),  and  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Robert  Haig, 
Evj.  of  Viewpark,  fourth  son  of  Jsmrs  Haig  of  Blairhill, 
enmity  Perth,  and  Lochrin,  county  Edinburgh. 

Francis  Day  Chalmer,  the  25th  in  direct  descent  of  this 
ancient  family,  major  7th  dragoon  guards,  married  25th  Mnv 
1833,  Sarah  Mary  Emily,  daughter  of  James  Robertson,  Esq., 
captain  of  engineers,  Bengal  army.  This  lady  was  the  cousin 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Stirling  of  Mansfield,  bar- 
one!,  who  left  nis  estate  of  I*ar!iert,  and  his  large  personal 
fortune,  to  be  invested  in  land  to  be  entailed  on  her  heirs. 
Her  eldest  son,  Gilbert  Stirling  Chalmer  Stirling,  born  18th 
January  1848.  will  inherit  these  estates,  and  the  direct  lineal 
representation  of  Herliertus  de  Camera,  great  chamberlain 
of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  L,  (1124—1153).  The 
yomiger  children  of  Major  Chalmer  are  •  2.  Reginald,  3. 
George,  4.  Francis;  t.  Anne.  2.  Emily  Eliza.  3.  Catherine 
France*,  4.  Charlotte  Amy  Rachel. 


There  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Chalmers  settled  in 
France,  who  were  barons  of  Tartas  in  Normandy.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Chal- 
mers in  Scotland  by  means  of  Job  Chalmers  who,  leaving 
that  country,  married  in  France  Martha  de  Originate,  heiress 
at  Tartas,  in  the  year  1440.  The  reason  of  his  leaving  Scot- 
land was  that  seven  brethren  of  the  family  of  Chalmers,  of 


which  this  Job  Chalmers  was  supposed  to  be  one,  had  mur- 
dered the  baron  of  Balgome,  and  in  consequence  were  ban- 
ished the  kingdom  and  their  estates  confiscated-  In  a  letter 
written  at  l'aria  the  26th  October  1644,  by  the  Abbe  Chal- 
mers, a  Scotsman,  nominated  bishop  of  Vance  in  Provence, 
in  answer  to  one  from  Muiia.  Chalmers,  counsellor  to  the 
king  and  Lieutenant-general  Tartas  at  Tartas,  whom  he 
styles  bis  cousin,  he  says  that  the  decay  of  their  ancient  fam- 
ily in  Scotland  was  "  by  reason  of  the  unbappincss  of  the 
times,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  the  heresy  whereof  his  great- 
grandfather and  grandfather  were  such  furious  protectors 
that  they  were  known  to  have  ransacked  the  churches  at 
Aberdeen,  whereof  their  ancestors  were  as  perpetual  governors 
for  five  hundred  years,"  as,  he  adds,  "  may  be  seen  at  this  day 
by  their  magnificent  tombs  in  the  said  city."  He  also  says 
that  the  baron  of  Balgunie  was  killed  by  the  seven  brethren, 
"for  ane  abuse  done  to  their  father.''  A  memorandum  sent 
to  Blaise  Chalmers,  lieutenant-general  of  Tartas,  by  David 
Chalmers,  lord  of  Donnont  (Omvmd),  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
session,  (of  whom  a  notice  follows,)  al>out  a  hundred  yean 
before,  slates  that  the  baron  of  Gadgirth  was  the  chief  of 
the  name  of  Chalmers.  The  father  of  this  David  Chalmers, 
as  we  learn  from  that  document,  was  Andrew  Chalmers 
of  Strequelin  (Strichen),  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  Peter  Chalmers,  councillor  to  the  king 
(of  France)  and  lientenant-general  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tartas.  Of  all  these  parties  the  arms  were  stated  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  family  of  Gadgirth.  Notwithstanding 
their  thus  connecting  themselves  with  the  Ayrshire  family, 
we  rather  think  that  the  branch  in  France  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Chalmers  of  Aberdeenshire,  which  was  altogether  of 
distinct  origin. 

The  family  of  Chalmers  of  Baloacraig,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is 
considered  by  all  Scottish  genealogists  as  springing  from  the 
clan  Cameron,  and  a  totally  different  family  from  that  of 
Gadgirth,  although  of  the  same  surname.  This  is  instructed 
by  the  difference  in  their  coats  of  arms,  for  there  is  not  one 
figure  in  the  arms  of  the  one  that  corresponds  with  those  of 
the  other ;  and  antiquaries  generally  allow  that  the  origin 
and  ancient  descent  of  families  are  better  ascertained  by  ar- 
morial bearings  than  by  surnames,  arms  being  of  greater  anti- 
quity. It  is  supposed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  family  of 
Ualnccraig  were  settled  at  an  early  period  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  but  tbe  first  that  can  be  fixed  upon  with  any  cer- 
tainty was  Robert  Chalmers  of  Kintore,  who  married  Helen 
Garviehaugb  or  Carioch,  sister  of  Sir  James  Garviehaugh, 
knight,  a  gentleman  of  good  descent,  who  had  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Randolph,  the  great  carl  of  Moray,  tenant  of  Duncan 
earl  of  Fife  in  the  estate  of  Lumpharuin,  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Balnacraig,  Belode  (Beltio),  Claychock  (Cloak),  and 
Talanschyn  (Tillyching),  with  their  patents,  4c  This  Ro- 
bert Chalmers  of  Kintore  received,  jointly  with  his  wife,  from 
her  nephew,  Andrew  Garviehaugh  of  Caskiebcn,  tbe  son  of 
tbe  above  knight,  a  charter  of  the  lands  named,  dated  at 
Aberdeen,  8th  August,  1307,  to  be  holden  of  the  earl  of  Mo- 
ray and  his  heirs,  for  a  pair  of  white  gloves  rendered  yearly 
at  the  manor  of  Caskieben  if  asked  for.  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  house  which  flourished  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Isabel  Randolph, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  earl  of  Moray,  lord  of  An- 
nan dale  and  Man.  Robert  and  Helen  Chalmers  left  a  son, 
William  Chalmers  or  de  Camera,  as  the  name  was  then 
spelled,  who  was  several  times  provost  of  Aberdeen  from  1302 
until  1404.  He  seems  to  have  bad  a  son.  or  brother,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  who  was  also  provost  of  that  city  In  1412.  Alex- 
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ander  Chalmers,  probably  his  son.  was  provo*  in  144.1,  and 
for  several  different  years  thereafter,  down  to  1495,  when  he 
is  designed  of  Murthill.  In  tjie  public  registers  is  a  charter 
granted  by  Alexander  Chalmers  of  Balnacratg  to  Henry  For- 
bes, of  tho  lands  of  Tbomaston  and  Fullarton,  with  an  an- 
nual rent  of  live  shilling*  out  of  the  king's  lands  of  Kinkcll 
and  Dye*,  in  the  tlmnage  ai  Kintore  and  shire  of  Aberdeen, 
dated  7th  April,  and  confirmed  at  SL  Andrews  1st  Slarch, 
1535.  In  tho  eighteenth  century  tho  estate  of  Balnacraig 
passed  into  the  possession  of  tho  Farqubaraons  of  Fiuxean, 
and  Patrick  Chalmers,  Esq.  of  Auldbar  in  Forfarshire,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  representative  of  the  Balnacraig  family. 

In  1746.  while  a  party  of  military  were  preparing  to  burn 
the  old  mansion-house  of  Balnacraig,  in  the  parish  of  Ahoyne, 
one  of  the  soldiers  thrust  his  head  into  a  jar  of  honey,  and 
could  only  be  extricated  by  a  portion  of  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
being  broken  off,  which  was  done  amid  the  jeers  of  his  com- 
rades. During  this  scene  a  counter  order  to  save  the  bouse 
arrived.  The  houey-jar,  with  its  broken  lip,  was  in  conse- 
quence preserved  at  the  house  as  the  cause  of  its  preserva- 
tion. 


The  family  of  Chalmers  of  Cults,  in  the  parish  of  Tarland, 
was  an  early  cadet  of  that  of  Balnacraig.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, the  first  of  Cults,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  grandson 
of  the  William  Chalmers  above-named.  He  married  IjmIt 
Agnes  Hay,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Krrol.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers of  Cults,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  above-named 
Alexander,  the  first  of  Cults,  was  provost  of  Aberdeen  in 
1567.  By  his  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Lntnsdcn  of  Cushnie, 
he  had  two  sons,  Gilbert  his  successor,  and  William,  minister 
of  Boyndie,  of  whose  descendants  afterwards.  His  elder  son, 
Gilbert  Chalmers  of  Cults,  received  a  charter  of  confirmation 
of  part  of  his  paternal  estates  in  November  1601.  Ho  seems 
also  to  have  sold  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  Sir  James 
Gordon  of  Lesmoir  in  1612,  among  which  wm  the  lands  of 
Cults,  which  now  belong  to  the  duke  of  Richmond.  By  his 
wife,  Elirabeth,  daughter  of  Fraier  of  Dores.  he  had  a  son, 
Alexander  Chalmers,  who  appears  nevertheless  to  have  been 
designated  of  Cults.  He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  James 
Irvine  of  Drum,  and  had  a  son,  Alexander  Chalmers  of  Cults, 
who  married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Lumsden  of  Cush- 
nie, advocate,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Marjory, 
the  wife  of  John  Urie,  of  Pitfichy,  and  their  son  was  Sir  John 
Urie  or  Urrie,  lieutenant-general  in  1643,  nnder  the  great 
marquis  of  Montrose.  In  this  Alexander  Chalmers  ended 
the  elder  mala  branch  of  the  family  of  Culls. 

William,  second  son  of  Alexander  Chalmers  of  Cults,  the 
provost  of  Aberdeen,  above  referred  to,  was  the  first  protcs- 
tant  miuister  nt  the  kirk  of  Boyndie,  in  Banffshire,  and  was 
planted  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Chalmers 
of  the  game  family  of  Cults,  minister  of  Skene,  and  had  four 
sons,  who  were  all  episcopal  clergymen,  namely,  1st,  W  illiam 
Chalmers,  minister  at  Fettercairu.  After  the  revolution  he 
was  sent  to  London  by  the  episcopal  clergy  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  attend  to  their  affairs  at  court ;  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  presented  to  her  an  address 
from  his  brethren,  when  her  majesty  conferred  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year  on  him.  Ho  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Barclay  of  Towie,  and  had  two  sons,  William, 
minister  at  Glammis,  and  James,  minister  at  Cullen.  2d, 
James,  parson  of  Paisley.  He  was  first  one  of  the  professors 
of  philosophy  in  Mari*chal  college,  Aberdeen,  which  office 
be  held  in  1650,  when  Charles  tho  Second  was  in  Scot- 
land; and  while  at  Aberdeen  his  majesty  distinguished  him 


with  particular  marks  of  favour.  On  one  occasion,  especially, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king,  Charles,  in  the  bearing  of  all 
present,  saluted  him  with  these  words,  "  God  save  vou,  Mr 
Chalmers !"  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  New  Machar,  within  seven  miles  ot  Aberdeen,  but 
soon  after  was  translated  to  the  kirk  of  Cullen,  of  which 
hU  nephew  James  was  afterwards  incumbent.  During  hi* 
ministry  here,  preaching  once  on  Jotham's  parable  (Judges, 
chap,  ix.)  in  the  time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  he  gave  so 
great  offence  to  a  company  of  soldiers,  then  quartered  there, 
that  they  carried  him  prisoner  to  Klgm,  where  ho  was  con- 
fined f»r  sonic  time.  After  the  establishment  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland  in  1662.  he  was  promoted  to  the  lark  of  Dum- 
fries, and  there  is  an  act  of  the  lords  of  secret  council  in  hi* 
favour,  dated  11th  December  that  year,  registered  in  the 
council  books,  allowing  him  to  draw  the  year's  stipend  due 
to  the  late  minister  of  Dumfries,  as  well  as  his  own  due  from 
Cullen.  It  was  after  this  that  he  became  parson  of  Paisley. 
He  was  nominated  bv  Charles  the  Second  to  the  bishopric  of 
Orkney,  but  died  at  Edinburgh  before  he  could  be  consecrat- 
ed, and  was  buried  in  the  Chalmers'  tomb  in  Greyfriar* 
churchyard  of  that  city.  He  married,  first,  a  daughter  of 
William  Scroggie,  bishop  of  Argyle,  and,  secondly,  Eliaabetn, 
sister  of  Robert  Petrie  of  Portlethen,  provost  of  Aberdeei: 
from  1664  to  1671,  and  had  two  sons,  James,  minister  of 
Kirkpatrick-Fletning,  and  Charles,  who  was  admitted  writer 
to  the  signet,  16th  October  1704,  bnt  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  was  for  some  time  a  captain  in  the  Scots  guards, 
but  sold  his  commission  in  1714.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir,  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender,  in  1715.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  two  sons,  Roderick,  Ross  herald 
and  herald  painter  in  Edinburgh,  and  James,  who  was  aJ*> 
an  artist.  3d,  John,  minister  of  Peterhead,  and  chaplain  to 
John  earl  of  Middleton,  commissioner  to  the  first  Scots  par- 
liament after  the  restoration.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Keith  of  WhiteriggB,  sheriff  of  .M  earns.  4th,  Patrick,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  minister  of  Boyndie.  By  his  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Ogilvie  of  Raggel  in  that  parish,  he  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  son  wa»  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  tho  county  of  Essex.  The  younger 
died  a  youth  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  The  daughter 
married  Georgo  Ogilvy  of  New  Rayne. 

A  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1664  on  a  member  ot  the 
younger  branch  of  the  CulU  family,  but  the  name  of  the 
grantee  is  not  known. 

Although  the  title  is  ot  Cults,  the  family  had  ceased  to 
possess  that  property,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  Auvut 
tho  middle  of  the  last  century  the  grandson  of  the  first  baro- 
net wits  Sir  Charles  Chalmers,  captain  in  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  who  died  at  Pondichcrry  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
November  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir  George 
Chalmers  of  Cults,  baronet,  who  was  long  residenf  in  India. 
He  died  in  1764,  and  is  supposed  to  have  left  a  son,  Sir 
George  Chalmers,  nominally  of  Cults,  an  eminent  painter. 
He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  scholar  of  Ramsay, 
hut  he  afterwards  studied  at  Rome.  The  honours  of  his  fam- 
ily descended  to  him  without  fortune,  their  estates  having 
been  previously  sold,  as  already  related  Sir  George  wu  m 
consequence  obliged  to  make  art  his  profession.  He  resided 
a  few  years  at  Hull,  where  he  painted  several  portraits,  and 
frequently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in 
London  about  the  early  part  of  1791.  There  is  a  metzotinto 
print  of  General  Lord  Blakeney,  after  a  painting  by  Chalmers, 
done  in  1755,  at  Minorca,  when  his  lordship,  who  was  bis 
particular  friend,  was  governor  of  that  island.  In  Brom- 
ley's Catalogue  of  engraved  portraits,  mention  is  made  of  a 
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Herald  nnd   and  familiar  servitor,"  and  he  was  also  named  a 
privy  councillor.    In  15CG,  he  was  employed,  with 


portrait  of  his  relation  Rode  rick  Chalmers,  R 
Painter  of  Edinburgh,  iu  hi*  Herald  s  cout,  which  was  en- 

that  city,  mid  had  a  son.  Sir  U»-  !  |js|,jng  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  The 


.tune  \'i 

lied  and  portrait  painter  in 


twit  Chalmers,  baronet,  commander  of  the  Alexander  Lau»- 
retto,  stationed  at  the  Mutherbank.  He  died  at  portaca  in 
1X07.  Hit  aon,  Sir  Charles  W.  Chalmers,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  navy,  was  the  Inst  baronet  of  whom  there  u  any  ac- 

^The  office  of  principal  of  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen.  M a* 
hold  for  nearly  sixty  years  by  Dr.  Jokn  Chalmers,  who  died 
7th  May  1800.  William  Chalmers,  of  the  family  of  Strichen, 
was  professor  of  medicine  there.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  Abertktn  Journal,  was  begun  in 
1746  by  hi*»»n,  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  printer  in  that  city; 
and  his  grandson  in  1771  established  the  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nack there. 

Major-General  Sir  William  Charmers,  knight  and  C.B.,  eld- 
est son  of  William  Chalmers,  Ksq.  of  Glenericht.  Perthshire, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Kenneth  Douglas,  baronet,  of  (llenbervie. 
born  in  1787,  entered  the  army  in  I8n3.  He  served  in  tl.e 
whole  campaigns  of  the  w»r  with  France,  chiefly  as  a  staff 
officer,  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  at  Walcheren,  in  Be'gium  and 
France.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  en- 
trenchments at  Sarre,  and  had  nine  horses  killed  or  wounded 
under  him  in  action,  three  of  them  at  the  battle  of  Waterlno, 
where  he  commanded  a  wing  of  the  52d  foot ;  he  received  the 
orevet  of  major  for  his  services  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel  for  Waterloo.  He  was  created  a  military 
companion  of  the  Bath  in  1838,  a  knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  Unelphs  of  Hanover  in  1837,  and  a  knight  bachelor 
by  letters  patent  in  1844.  He  was  made  a  major-general  in 
the  army  in  1846,  a  lieutenant-general  in  1854,  and  was  col- 
onel of  78th  foot.  He  married  in  1826  the  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Page,  Esq. ;  issue,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Sir 
William  Chalmers  died  2d  June  1860. 

CHALMERS,  David,  judicially  styled  Lord 
Ormond,  an  historian,  priest,  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Ross,  about  1530,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  uuiversity  of  Aberdeen.  Iu  some 
biographies  his  name  is  erroneously  spelled  Cham- 
bers, but  according  to  the  continuator  of  Nisbet 
he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Chalmers  of  Strichen, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  his  lather's  name  was  An- 
drew Chalmers.  After  taking  orders,  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  France  and  Italy,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  as  was 
customary  in  those  days.  Iu  1 556  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Marianus  Sozcnus,  at  Bologna.  Ou  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  became  successively  parson  of 
Suddy,  provost  of  Creichton,  and  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Ross.  On  26th  January  1565.  he  was 
appointed  by  Queen  Mary  one  of  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion on  the  spiritual  side,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Ormond.  Tn  the  letter  of  presenta- 
tion he  was  styled  the  queen's  "  wcil  beluflit  clerk 


volume  in  which  these  are  contained  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Black  Acts,"  from  being  printed 
in  black  letter.  The  same  year,  Buchanan  says, 
Queen  Mary  lived  in  the  Exchequer,  "quod  in 
propinqno  diversabatur  David  Cameriut,  RoUturl. 
ciiens,  cujus  posticum  crat  hortis  Regiu«  vicinnm, 
qua  Bothuclius,  quoties  lubitum  esset  cotnmearet.' 
A  curious  tale  as  to  the  use  made  of  these  apart- 
ments may  be  found  ill  Bnchauau's  '  Detection, 
p.  6.  In  December  of  that  year,  he  obtained  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Castletou  and  others  in  the 
earldom  of  Ross,  "  hir  majestic  havand  respect  to 
the  gnd,  trew,  and  obedient  service  done  in  all 
tymes  past  to  hir  Majesties  honour,  will,  and  con- 
tentment, not  only  in  this  realme,  bot  in  sic  foreyn 
cuutries  as  it  plesit  hir  hieness  to  command  him, 
and  that,  ih  rethrow,  baith  he  put  his  persoun  iu 
perill  and  danger,  but  alsua  gretlie  snperexpeudit 
himself;'  and  this  grant  was  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment, 19th  April,  1567. 

Lord  Ormond  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for 
murdering  the  queen's  husband,  the  ill-fated 
Darnley,  and  in  a  placard  affixed  to  the  door 
of  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  February,  he,  with  the  carl  of  Both- 
well,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  and 
'  black  Mr.  John  Spence,'  were  publicly  denounced 
as  the  principal  devisers  thereof.  Mr.  Tytler, 
however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  lord- 
ship took  guilt  to  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight  to 
France  [Tytler's  Craig,  p.  95],  as  he  was  iu  the 
following  year,  namely  on  19th  August  1568,  for- 
feited for  his  assistance  to  Queen  Mary  after  her 
escape  from  Lochleven,  and  particularly  for  being 
at  the  field  of  Langside  on  the  side  of  her  majesty. 
When  the  misfortunes  of  Queen  Mary  forced  her 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  Lord  Ormond,  who  continued 
faithful  to  her,  wa9  compelled  to  fly  to  Spain, 
where  he  experienced  a  gracious  reception  from 
King  Philip  the  Second.  He  subsequently  took 
refuge  in  France,  and  in  1572  he  published  at 
Paris  '  Histoire  Abrege  de  tous  les  Roys  de  France, 
Anglcterre,  et  Ecosse ;"  which  work  he  afterwards 
enlarged  with  a  history  of  the  popes  and  emperors, 
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and  dedicated  to  the  French  king,  Henry  the 
Third.  In  1579,  he  published  other  two  works  in 
the  French  language  (see  following  list).  Some- 
time afterwards  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  on 
4th  September  1583,  received  at  Falkland  his 
"  hieness'  pacification,"  restoring  him  to  all  the 
lands  and  offices,  benefices,  dignities,  honours  and 
privileges,  which  had  formerly  pertained  to  him. 
Against  this  measure  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  church  strenuously  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  as  Lord  Ormond  still  lay  under  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  ma- 
jesty's father;  in  coiisequeuce  of  which,  although 
the  remission  was  ratified  in  parliament,  22d  May 
1584,  it  was  clogged  with  a  proviso  that  it  should 
not  extend  to  the  "  odious  murthers  of  our  sove- 
ranc  Lordis  darrest  fader  and  two  Rcgentis."  He 
was,  however,  never  brought  to  trial  for  this  or 
any  other  crime;  and  on  the  21  st  of  June  1586, 
he  was  restored  to  his  seat  on  the  bench.  He 
died  in  November  1592.    His  works  are: 

ITistoire  Abrcgee  de  tous  lea  Roy.  de  France,  Angleterre. 
et  Ecoaae,  mise  en  ordre  par  forme  d'harmonie;  oontenant 
aussi  un  brief  diwouri  do  l'ancicnne  alliance  et  mulue]  secours 
entro  la  France  et  I'Ecossc:  plus,  1'Epitomc  de  I'Histoire 
Romaine  de»  Papes  et  Empereura.    Pari*,  1579,  8vo. 

La  recherche  dea  Singularites  l«  plus  remarkable*  concer- 
nant  I'F.tnt  d'Ecosse.    Pari*,  1579.  8vo. 

Discours  de  la  legitime  Succession  des  Femmca  aux  Pos- 
sessions de  leurs  Parana,  et  du  Government  dea  Princes** 
ma  Empire*  et  Royaumea.    Paris,  1579,  8vo. 

CHALMERS,  George,  a  distinguished  histor- 
ical, political,  and  antiquarian  writer,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Chalmers  of  Pittcnsear.  in  the 
county  of  Moray,  was  born  at  Fochabers  iu  the 
end  of  the  year  1742.  He  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  bis 
native  town,  and  afterwards  removed  to  King's 
college,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  as  one  of  his 
preceptors  the  celebrated  Dr.  Reid,  then  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  law  for  several  years. 
In  1763  he  sailed  to  America  with  an  uncle,  to 
assist  him  iu  the  recovery  of  a  tract  of  laud  of 
considerable  extent  in  Maryland.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Baltimore,  where  he  practised 
as  a  lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution- 
ary war.  On  his  return  to  Britain  in  1775  he 
settled  in  I-ondon,  where  he  applied  to  literary 
pursuit*,  and  in  1780  produced  his  '  Political  An- 


nals of  the  United  Colonies;'  and  in  1782  his 
1  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  Present  and  four  Preceding 
Reigns.'  These  works  arc  said  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  government,  and  in 
August  1786  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  for  the  consideration 
of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  planta- 
tions. He  also  acted  as  colonial  agent  for  the 
Bahama  islands.  A  list  of  the  various  works  of 
Mr.  Chalmers,  who  was  a  member  both  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  as  well  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  of  other  learned  bodies,  is  subjoined.  His 
greatest  production  is  his  'Caledonia,'  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1807,  and  which  he 
himself  styled  his  "  standing  work."  This  truly 
national  publication  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities,  the  language,  the  history,  civil  aud 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
state  of  Scotlaud  from  the  earliest  period,  and  dis- 
plays a  vast  amount  of  research  and  erudition. 
It  was  left  unfinished,  only  three  oat  of  four  vo- 
lumes having  appeared.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  1  His- 
tory of  Scottish  Poetry,'  and  1 A  History  of  Print- 
ing in  Scotland.'  Under  the  name  of  Oldys  he 
published  a  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  His  Life  of 
Ruddiman  the  grammarian,  throws  much  light  on 
the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  research,  bnt  it  is  understood  not  to  have 
been  entirely  original.  Mr.  Chalmers  published 
various  pamphlets,  apologising  for  those  who,  like 
himself,  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Sbak- 
speare  manuscripts  of  Voltigern  and  Rowcna, 
forged  by  Mr.  Ireland.  He  died  May  31,  1825, 
aged  82  years.    His  publications  are: 

An  Answer  from  tbe  Electors  of  Bristol  to  the  letter  of 
Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  on  the  affairs  of  America.  London, 
1777,  8vo. 

Tbe  Propriety  of  allowing  a  qualified  Export  of  Wool  dis- 
oaased  historically.    London,  1782,  8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Rerolt  of  the  Colo- 
nies, vol.  i.  only  printed,  which  was  cancelled.  London,  1782, 
8to,  500  pages,  ending  with  the  reign  of  George  the  Fir*t- 

Three  Tracts  on  the  Irish  Arrangements.  Lond.,  1785,  8ro. 

A  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
Powers.    Und.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo, 

Political  Annals  of  the  present  United  Colonics,  from  the 
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Settlement  to  llie  Prate  <>t  17W>.  Uoinpikal  chiefly  from  Ke- 
coitU.    Ending  at  the  K«vuluiion,  1688.    Load.  1780.  4to. 

An  Estimat*  of  the  compnrativ*  strength  of  Great  Britain 
daring  the  present  and  four  preceding  reigns,  and  of  the 
I  .rotes  of  her  Trade  from  every  War  since  the  Revolution. 
To  which  is  added.  An  Essav  on  Population,  by  Judge  Hale. 
Lond.  1782,  4to.  1786,  8vo.  1794,  8vo.  A  new  edition 
corrected,  and  continued  to  181?,  8vo. 

Opinions  on  interesting  subjects  of  Public  Laws  aud  Com- 
mercial Policy,  arising  from  American  Independence.  Lond. 
1784,  8vo. 

Historical  Tracts,  by  Sir  John  Danes,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author.    1786,  8vo. 

Life  of  Daniel  De  Foe.    Lond.  1786,  1790,  8vo. 

Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  seditious  work 
entitled  Rights  of  Man.  (Tenth  edition.)  London,  1793, 8vo, 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis  Oldys,  A.  M., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prefatory  Introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Debates  in  Par- 
liament.   London,  1794,  8vo. 

Life  of  Thomas  Rnddiman,  M.A.  To  which  are  subjoined, 
new  Anecdotes  of  Buchanan.    Lond.  1794,  8vn. 

Vindication  of  the  Privilege  of  the  People  in  respect  to  the 
Constitutional  Right  of  Free  Discussion ;  with  a  Retrospect 
of  various  proceedings  relative  to  the  violations  of  that  right. 
London,  1796.  8vo.  (Anonymous.) 

Apology  for  the  Relievers  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers  which 
were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  Street.    London,  1796.  8ro. 

A  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Slink- 
irpeare  Papers,  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Mulone's  Answer, 
which  was  early  announced,  hut  never  published,  with  a 
Dedication  to  George  Steevens,  and  a  Postscript  to  T.  J. 
Msth'ias.    London,  1799,  8vo. 

Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology;  being  the  Docu- 
ments for  the  Opinion  that  Hugh  Boyd  wrote  Junius'  letters. 
1800,  8vo. 

The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  with  a  life  of  the  Author. 
Lond.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  State  of  England,  in  1696,  by  Gregory 
King;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.    1804,  8vo. 

Life  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King  at 
Anns  under  James  V.  with  Prefatory  Dissertations,  and  a 
Glossary  of  his  Poetical  works.    I.ond.  1806,  3  vols,  8vo. 

Caledonia;  or  an  Account,  Historical  and  Topographical 
of  North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times, 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Places,  Cborographical  and  Philolo- 
gical. Vol.  i.  Lond.  1807,  4to.  VoL  ii.  1810,  4 to.  Vol.  iii. 
18-24,  4to. 

A  Chronological  Account  of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  till  1810.    1810,  8vo. 

Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bullion  and  Coin,  Circulation 
■  nd  Exchanges.    1 81 1 .  8vo. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of  Great 
Briuin  and  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times. 
New  edition  of  '  The  Comparative  Estimate,'  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Edin.  1812,  8vo. 

Opinions  of  Eminent  lawyers  on  various  points  of  English 
Jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning  the  Colonies,  Fisheries,  and 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1814.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Tract,  privately  printed,  in  answer  to  Malone's  account 
of  Shakspeare's  Tempest.    London,  1816,  8vo. 

Comparative  Views  of  the  Slate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land before  and  since  the  war.    London,  1817,  Hvo. 

The  Author  of  Junius  ascertained,  from  a  concatenation  of 
eirenmstances,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.  1817. 

Churchyard's  Chips  concerning  Scotland ;  being  a  Collec- 
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tion  of  his  Pieces  relative  to  that  Country;  with  Historical 
Notices,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.    London,  1817.  8vo. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  drawn  from  the  State  Paper*, 
with  six  subsidiary  Memoirs.  I.ondon.  1818,  2  vols.  4  to. 
Reprinted  in  3  vols.  8vo.  From  the  pruCoe  of  this  work  we 
team  that  the  Rev.  John  Wbitaker,  the  Historian  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  vindicator  of  the  Scottish  queen,  had  left  at 
his  death  an  unfinished  life  of  Mary.  His  papers  were  put  i 
into  Mr.  Chalmers's  hands  by  his  widow  and  daughters  for 
publication,  but  his  avocations,  and  some  years  of  ill  health, 
had  prevented  him  from  executing  their  desires,  and  he  had 
found  it  necessary  '  to  re-write  the  whole. 

The  Poetical  Remains  of  some  ot  the  Scottish  Kings,  now 
first  collected.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

Robene  and  Makyne,  and  the  Testament  of  Creaseid,  by 
Robert  Henry  son,  edited  and  presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne  Club.    Fidin.,  1824,  4to. 

A  Detection  of  the  Love  litters  lately  attributed  in  Hugh 
Campbell's  work  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  London,  1825. 
8vo.  These  fictitious  letters  purported  to  be  'originals'  ot 
love  letters  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Buthwell. 

Besides  these  works  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  an  ela- 
borate History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David  1. 

In  1812,  on  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  pamphlet  appeared  entitled  "  An  Ap]«al  to  the 
generosity  of  the  British  nation  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  the 
unfortunate  Bellingham,"  with  Mr.  Chalmers'  name  as  the 
author;  but  it  was  an  impudent  forgery,  as  he  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  it  was  published.  Nevertheless,  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca 
Britanuica,  it  is  mentioned  among  his  works. 

CHALMERS,  Alexander,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  a 
biographical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  the  young- 
est son  of  James  Chalmers  and  Susanna  Trail, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Trail,  minister  at 
Montrose,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  March  29,  1759. 
His  father  was  a  printer  at  Aberdeen,  of  great 
classical  attainments,  who  established  the  Aber- 
deen Journal,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  that 
city.  Having  received  a  classical  and  medical 
education,  about  1777  he  left  his  native  city,  and 
never  returned  to  it.  He  had  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  to  join  his  ship,  when  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  and  proceeded  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  periodi- 
cal press.  His  literary  career  commenced  as 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  London  Packet. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  other  popular  journals 
of  the  day.  In  the  St.  James'  Chronicle  he  wrote 
numerous  essays,  many  of  them  under  the  signature 
of  Senex.  To  the  1  Morning  Chronicle,'  the  pro 
perty  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Perry,  he  for  some  years 
contributed  paragraphs,  epigrams,  and  satirical 
poems.  He  was  also  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
'Morning  Herald.'  Being  early  connected  in 
business  with  Mr.  George  Robinson,  the  celebrated 
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publisher  in  Paternoster-Row,  he  assisted  him  in 
'ndging  of  manuscripts  offered  for  sale,  as  well  as 
occasionally  fitting  the  same  for  publication.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  1  Critical  Review,' 
then  published  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  to  the 
1  Analytical  Review,'  published  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  1793  he  published  a  continuation  of  the 
•  History  of  England,'  in  letters,  2  vols.,  which 
reached  four  editions,  the  fourth  Iwing  published 
in  1821.  His  publications  after  this  were  numer- 
ous, and  followed  each  other  in  constant  succes- 
sion. A  list  of  them  is  subjoined.  In  1805  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. Resides  other  works  edited  by  him  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  1809  he  edited  Rolingbroke's 
Works,  8  vols.  8vo,  and  in  this  and  subsequent 
years  he  contributed  many  of  the  lives  to  the 
magnificent  volumes  of  the  '  Rritish  Gallery  of 
Contemporary  Portraits,'  published  by  Cadell  and 
Davies.  In  1811  he  revised  through  the  press 
Bishop  Hurd's  edition  of  Addison's  Works,  C  vols. 
8vo,  and  an  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  8  vols.  18tno. 
In  the  same  year  he  republished,  with  corrections 
and  alterations,  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  'The 
Projector,'  3  vols.  8vo,  the  essays  contained  in 
which  were  originally  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  He  had  previously  written  a  periodical 
paper,  called  'The  Trifler,'  in  the  Aberdeen  Mag- 
azine ;  but  the  essays  under  that  head  were  never 
separately  printed.  The  work  on  which  Mr. 
Chalmers'  fame  as  an  author  chiefly  rests  is  4  The 
General  Biographical  Dictionary.'  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  work  were  published  monthly, 
commencing  May  1812,  and  then  a  volume  every 
alternate  month,  to  the  thirty-second  and  last 
volume  in  March  1817,  a  period  of  four  years  and 
ten  months  of  incessant  labour,  and  of  many  per- 
sonal privations,  as  is  too  commonly  the  fate  of 
professional  authors.  In  November  1816  he  re- 
published '  The  Lives  of  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  the 
celebrated  orientalist,  by  Dr.  Twells;  of  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by  themselves; 
and  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skclton,  by  Mr.  Burday,' 
in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which  he  was  very  par- 
tial, finding  it  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  compila- 


I  tioti  of  his  biographical  works.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  much  from  illness. 
He  died  at  London,  December  10,  1834.  He  be- 
longed to  various  literary  clubs  of  the  old  school, 
of  which  he  was  nearly  the  last  surviving  member. 
His  works  and  editions  are: 

Continuation  of  the  '  History  of  England,'  in  letters.  2 
vols.    London,  1793,  4th  edition,  1821. 

Glossary  to  Shakspesre.    Undon,  1797. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight    London,  1798. 

An  edition  of  the  Ker.  James  Barclay's  Complete  and  Uni- 
versal English  Dictionary.    London,  17U8. 

The  British  Essayists,  with  Preface*,  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical, and  a  general  Index.  45  vols.  London,  181/3. 
This  series  begins  with  the  Taller  and  ends  with  the  Observer. 

An  edition  of  Shakspeare,  !>  vols,  8yo,  with  an  abridgment 
of  the  more  copious  notes  of  Stccvcns,  and  a  life  of  the  great 
dramatist.  London,  1803.  Reprinted  in  1812,  illustrated 
by  plates  from  designs  by  Kuscli. 

A  life  of  Burns,  prefixed  to  his  works.    London,  ISO.i. 

A  Lift  of  Beattie,  prefixed  to  his  works.   London,  1806. 

In  1806"  he  edited  the  following  works,  namely, 

Kd  it  ions  of  Kirlding'g  works,  10  vols.  8vn;  Dr.  Johnson's 
works,  12  \ols.  8vo;  Warton's  Essays;  Bolingbr"ke'a  works. 
8  vols.  8vo;  The  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  14  vols. 
8vo;  and  in  1807  he  assisted  the  Hey.  W.  Lisle  Bowles  in 
the  publication  of  Pope's  works,  10  vols.  8vo. 

An  edition  of  Gibbon's  History,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
12  vols  8vo.    London,  1807. 

Walker's  Classics  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  publisher), 
a  collection,  selected  by  Air.  Chalmers,  with  prefaces,  45  vols. 
Iximlon,  1808,  and  following  years. 

Tbe  works  of  the  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper, 
an  enlarged  edition,  including  the  series  edited,  with  prefaces, 
biographical  and  critical,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ar.d  the  most  ap- 
proved translations;  the  additional  lives  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  21 
vols,  royal  8vo.    London,  1*10. 

A  History  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  at- 
tached to  the  University  of  Oxford,  including  tbe  Lives  ol 
the  Founders.    Ixmdon,  1810,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Life  of  Alexander  Croden,  prefixed  »o  the  6th  edition  ol 
his  Concordance,    tandun,  1812. 

General  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  an  Histories, 
and  Critical  Account  of  the  lives  and  Writings  of  the  most 
eminent  Persons  in  every  nation,  particularly  the  British  and 
Irish,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time.  A  new 
edition  revised  and  enlarged,  32  vols.    l>ondon,  1812-1817. 

County  Biography,  4  numbers.    London,  1819. 

A  Life  of  Dr.  Paley,  prefixed  to  his  work*.    London,  1819. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  language  abridged  from  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd's  enlarged  edition  of  Dt.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary.   1  vol  8vo.    I.ondon,  1820. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ninth  edition,  edited  by  Mr. 
Chalmers.    London.  1822. 

A  new  edition  of  Shakspeare;  also,  another  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  works,    London,  1823. 

Two  papers  in  the  Looker-on,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers, 
have  erroneously  been  ascribed  to  his  namesake  Mr.  George 
Chalmers,  author  of  '  Caledonia.' 

CHALMERS,  Tuomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished divine  and  theological  writer,  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  March  1780,  at  Anstrothcr,  a  small 
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seaport  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife.  Ilia  lather 
was  a  dyer,  shipowner,  and  general  merchant,  de- 
scended from  a  family  loug  connected  with  that 
part  of  the  country.  His  great-grandfather,  Mr. 
James  Chalmers,  son  of  John  Chalmers,  laird  of 
Pitmedden,  was  ordained  minister  of  Klie  in  1701. 
in  the  year  after  his  ordination  he  married  the 
daughter  of  an  episcopal  clergyman,  who,  by 
the  savings  of  economy,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Raderaie,  which  is  still  held  by  her  descendants. 
Her  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  T.  Kay, 
minister  of  Kilrenny,  and  it  was  to  Mrs.  Kay's 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews,  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  indebted  for  the  presentation  to 
Kilmany  parish.  The  eldest  son  (the  eldest  bro- 
ther of  Dr.  Chalmers'  grandfather)  succeeded  his 
father  as  minister  of  Elie,  aud  was  afterwards 
translated  to  Kilconquhar.  Mr.  Chalmers'  second 
son  (Dr.  Chalmers'  grandfather)  married  Barbara 
Anderson,  Easter  Anstmther,  and  settled  in  that 
town  as  a  merchant.  He  was  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness by  his  second  son,  Mr.  John  Chalmers  (Dr. 
Chalmers'  father),  who  married  Elizabeth  Hall, 
daughter  of  a  wine  merchant  at  Crail.  They  had 
a  numerous  family — consisting  of  nine  sons  and 
tive  daughters — all  of  whom,  save  one,  reached 
manhood.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  sixth  child,  and 
fourth  son.  When  yet  almost  an  infant,  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  "  whese  cruelty 
and  dcceitfulness  haunted  his  memory  throngh  life." 
To  escape  this  woman  he  went  to  school  when 
only  three  years  old,  but  here  he  was  tormented 
by  a  pedantic  and  irritable  schoolmaster,  named 
Bryce,  11  a  sightless  tyrant,"  who  used  to  steal  be- 
hind upon  his  victims,  like  a  tiger,  guided  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  This  man  had  an  assistant 
named  Daniel  Ramsay,  who  was  as  easy  as  his 
principal  was  severe,  aud  both  were  equally  ineffi- 
cient. In  his  old  age  Ramsay  fell  into  a  state  of 
destitution,  and  was  often  relieved  by  his  old  pupil, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  gave  him  many  a  pound  note. 

The  stories  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
When  only  about  three  years  of  age,  he  was  one 
evening  found  pacing  up  and  down  the  nursery 
alone,  in  the  dark,  excited  and  absorbed,  repeat- 
ing •'(),  my  son,  Absalom !  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son!"   It  would  appear  that  as  soon  as  he 


could  form  or  announce  a  wish,  he  declared  that 
he  would  be  a  minister;  and  the  sister  of  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  relates  that  breaking  in  one  day 
on  her  brother  and  young  Chalmers,  she  found  the 
future  divine  standing  on  a  chair,  and  preaching 
vigorously  to  his  single  auditor  on  the  text,  "  I/et 
brotherly  love  continue ! " 

In  November  1791,  whilst  not  yet  twelve  years 
of  age,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  brother  William, 
he  entered  as  a  student  the  united  college  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  among  his  fellow  students  was  John 
Campbell,  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Cupar,  who 
afterwards  became  Lord  Campbell,  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  qnecn's  bench.  At  that  time  he  conld 
not  write  at  all  correctly ;  his  letters  were  full  of 
bad  grammar  and  words  mis-spelled.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  great  men,  his  talents  did  not 
develope  themselves  early.  He  was  volatile  and 
idle  in  his  habits,  and  paid  little  attention  to  his 
classes  during  the  first  two  ycArs  of  his  college 
course.  He  excelled  at  football,  but  still  more  at 
handball,  owing  to  his  being  left  handed.  His 
third  session  at  college  was  his  intellectual  birth- 
time.  His  physical  powers  had  now  been  ma 
tured,  and  science  awoke  the  mental  activity  and 
force  of  will,  which  never  afterward  slumbered. 
Dr.  James  Brown,  the  assistant  mathematical  pro- 
fessor, was  the  means  of  kindling  young  Chalmers' 
enthusiasm,  and  a  friendship  commenced  between 
the  pnpil  and  teacher,  which  lasted  for  many 
years.  In  November  1795,  when  fifteen  years 
old,  ho  was  enrolled  a  student  of  divinity.  His 
attainments  in  theology  did  not  at  first  attract 
much  notice,  indeed  his  biographer  tells  us  that 
theology  occupied  very  little  of  his  thoughts,  but 
he  early  discovered  a  predilection  for  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Ed- 
wards on  Free  Will,  and  studied  that  author  so 
intensely  that  some  were  afraid  his  mind  would 
lose  its  balance.  At  that  time  the  members  of  the 
university  assembled  daily  in  the  public  hall  for 
prayer,  which  was  performed  by  the  theological  stu- 
dents in  rotation.  When  it  came  to  Chalmers  to 
officiate  for  the  first  time,  his  prayer  was  an  ain- 
plification  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed as  to  excite  wonder;  and  when  the  people 
of  St.  Andrews  knew  it  to  be  his  torn  to  lead  the 
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devotions,  they  flocked  to  tbe  hall,  which  was  open 
to  the  public. 

For  the  cultivation  of  his  talent  for  composition, 
he  was  largely  indebted  to  debating  societies 
formed  among  the  students.  In  session  1798-9, 
he  took  as  a  subject  for  the  debating  society  con 
nected  with  the  college,  "  Is  man  a  free  agent  V" 
and  defended  the  negative  side.  Even  then, 
though  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  a  formida- 
ble antagonist  in  debate.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  penned  a  college  essay  on  religious  enthu- 
siasm, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  groundwork 
of  the  splendid  speech  delivered  by  him  forty  years 
afterwards,  in  a  solemn  convocation  of  four  hun- 
dred evangelical  ministers,  when  in  November 
1842,  they  met  to  decide  upon  separating  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  produced  an  effect  as 
overwhelming  as  anything  he  ever  uttered. 

After  his  college  course  was  finished,  he  became 
tutor  in  a  family  who  treated  him  with  great  su- 
perciliousness. From  his  private  letters  at  this 
time  it  would  appear  that  he  was  sadly  mortified 
at  the  conduct  of  this  family— even  the  very  ser- 
vants treating  him  with  marked  disrespect.  "  The 
whole  combined  household,"  says  hu  son-in-law 
and  biographer,  Dr.  Hanna,  "  were  at  war  with 
him.  The  undaunted  tutor  resolved  nevertheless 
to  act  his  part  with  dignity  and  effect.  Remon- 
strances were  vain.  To  the  wrong  they  did  him 
in  dismissing  him,  when  company  came,  to  his 
own  room,  they  would  apply  no  remedy.  He  de- 
vised therefore  a  remedy  of  his  own. — He  was  liv- 
ing near  a  town  in  whicn,  through  means  of  intro- 
ductions given  bim  by  Fifeshire  friends,  he  had 
already  formed  some  acquaintances.  Whenever 
he  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  supper  from  which 
he  would  be  excluded,  he  ordered  one  in  a  neigh- 
bouring inn,  to  which  he  invited  one  or  more  of 
his  own  friends.  To  make  his  purpose  all  the 
mora  manifest,  he  waited  till  the  servant  entered 
with  his  solitary  repast,  when  he  ordered  it  away, 
saying,  lI  sup  elsewhere  to-night.' — Such  curi- 
ously-timed tutorship  suppers  were  not  very  likely 

to  be  relished  by  Mr.   ,  who  charged  him 

with  unseemly  and  nnseasonable  pride.  'Sir,' 
said  he, '  the  very  servants  are  complaining  of  your 
hanghtiness.  Yon  have  far  too  much  pride,  sir.'— 
'There  arc  two  kinds  of  pride,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 


'  There  is  that  kind  of  pride  which  lords  it  over 
inferiors;  and  there  is  that  pride  which  rejoices  in 
repressing  the  insolence  of  superiors.  The  first  I 
have  none  of— the  second  I  glory  in." 

When  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  applied  for 
license  as  a  preacher;  which  was  granted  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  "  a  lad  o'  pregnant  pains."  He 
was  licensed  31st  July  1799,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Chapel-lane  Chapel,  in  Wigan,  on  2oth 
August.  On  the  followiug  Sabbath  he  preached 
in  Liverpool.  His  brother  James,  who  heard 
him  preach,  wrote  to  his  fattier  that  he  thought 
Thomas  more  occupied  with  his  mathematical 
studies  than  with  his  religious,  and  referred  in 
proof,  to  some  documents  in  Thomas'  handwrit- 
ing, adding,  "  if  you  can  read  them," — for  even 
then  his  handwriting  was  so  bad  that  his  father 
is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his  letters  till  he  re- 
turned home  to  read  them  himself.  He  subse- 
quently attended  for  two  sessions  the  classes  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
under  Dr.  Hope  and  Professor  Robison.  He  had 
also  a  ticket  to  Dr.  Brown's  class  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. About  this  period,  he  became  an  admirer 
of  the  works  of  Godwin,  and  thenceforth  tfie  phi- 
losophical scepticism  which  for  a  time  character- 
ised him  commenced.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  he 
mentioned  that  he  was  getting  into  a  stock  of  ser- 
mons, which  would  render  "  the  busiuess  abun- 
dantly easy,"  when  he  got  a  church,  which  he 
was  at  that  time  expecting. 

In  1801  he  became  assistant  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Cavers,  near  Hawick,  in  Roxburghshire. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  evinced  nothing,  either 
in  his  mode  of  preaching  or  in  general  ability,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  young 
probationers,  except  perhaps  in  the  positive  char- 
acter of  his  habits,  and  a  somewhat  self-willed  and 
independent  spirit  of  abstraction.  In  1803,  when 
little  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Professor  Vilant,  the  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
This  situation  was  quite  to  his  taste.  "  His  thirst  for 
literary  distinction  was  intense ;  to  fill  the  mathe 
matical  chair  in  one  of  the  universities,  the  high 
object  of  his  ambition ;  to  this  the  assistantship  at 
St.  Andrews  might  prove  a  stepping-stone."  This 
prospect  influenced  his  literarv  ardour  to  the  ut- 
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most.  His  lecture*  were  eloquent,  and  unusually 
brilliant,  and  his  students  regarded  him  with  ad- 
miration. The  old  professors,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
all  mediocrity,  were  envious,  and  tried  to  disjKir- 
age  him.  lie  repelled  their  attempts  to  injure 
him  with  iudiguation,  and  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence as  a  man  of  science.  "  Under  his  extra- 
ordinary management,"  writes  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  the  study  of  mathematics  was  felt  to  be  hardly 
less  a  play  of  the  fancy,  than  a  labour  of  the  intel- 
lect; the  lessons  of  the  day  being  continually  in- 
terspersed with  applications  and  illustrations  of 
the  most  lively  nature,  so  that  he  received,  in  a 
singular  manner,  the  confidence  and  attachment 
of  his  pupils." 

In  1803,  through  the  influence  of  his  relative, 
Dr.  Adamson,  professor  of  civil  history  at  St.  An- 
drews, as  already  stated,  he  was  presented  by  his 
university  to  the  living  of  Kilmany,  a  small  scat- 
tered village  iu  the  county  of  Fife,  situated  about 
midway  between  Cupar  and  Duudee,  to  which 
charge  he  was  ordained  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
year.  Soon  after  this  envy  deprived  him  of  his  as- 
sistant professorship.  His  father,  also,  who  wished 
him  to  attend  exclusively  to  his  ministerial  duties, 
did  not  approve  of  his  teaching  in  the  university. 
During  the  first  session  differences  arose  between 
him  and  the  professor,  so  that  he  was  told  that  his 
services  would  not  be  required.  He  resolved  to 
vindicate  his  injured  honour  by  opening  classes  of 
his  own  at  the  very  door  of  the  university,  which 
he  did  in  the  session  of  1804.  His  class  was  most 
numerously  attended.  He  also  lectured  upon  che- 
mistry as  well  as  mathematics.  The  opening  of 
this  private  class,  in  apparent  opposition  to  the 
university  professor,  brought  upon  him,  as  well 
as  upon  the  students  who  attended  him,  the  full 
indignation  of  the  United  college.  His  presbytery 
also  interfered  with  him,  because  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  time  to  these  lectures.  But  he  met  them  iu 
the  same  spirit  of  defiance,  and  as  they  could  not 
bring  against  him  any  charge  of  neglect  of  duty, 
he  told  them  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  indulge 
iu  this  "amusement"  as  they  had  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  their  own  favourite  pastimes. 

So  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  opposition  of  ' 
the  professors,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  in  1804,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  natural  philosophy  , 


chair  iu  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Fiuding  the  manse  of  Kilmany  old 
and  in  wretched  repair,  he  made  many  efforts  to 
get  it  rendered  habitable  for  himself  and  his  two 
sisters  who  were  to  reside  with  him.  Not  content 
with  his  labours  at  St.  Andrews,  he  gave  courses 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  &c,  iu  various  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  It  is  related  that  having,  by 
his  chemical  acquirements,  lighted  up  his  manse  of 
Kilmany  with  gas,  his  parishioners  were  hugely 
astonished  thereat,  as  at  that  period  this  new 
lighting  power,  now  become  so  common,  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Their  feelings 
on  the  subject,  however,  need  not  be  considered 
matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  stated  that  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott  at  one  period  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
light  from  gas,  and  yet  lived  to  introduce  it  into 
his  house  at  Abbotsford,  and  afterwards  became 
chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Gas  Company. 

At  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  French,  wheu  the  volunteers  were 
organised,  Mr.  Chalmers  showed  his  patriotic 
feelings  by  enrolling  himself  in  the  St.  Andrews 
corps,  holding  a  double  commission  as  chaplain 
and  lieutenant.  In  1805  he  joined  the  corps  at 
Kirkaldy,  where  it  was  then  on  permanent  duty. 

When  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  became  vacant  In  that  year  (1805) 
by  the  translation  of  Professor  Play  fair  to  the  chair 
of  natural  philosophy,  in  the  same  university,  Mr. 
Chalmers  was  one  of  the  many  candidates,  who 
competed  with  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  for  the 
vacant  professorship.  He  withdrew,  however,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  protracted  contest  which 
ensued,  and  iu  the  end  Sir  John  was  elected.  It  is 
understood  to  have  been  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father  and  nearest  relatives,  who  were 
anxious  that  he  should  remain  a  minister,  that  he 
retired  from  the  competition,  and  for  a  time  sat 
down  quietly  in  his  charge.  Nothing  but  a  strong 
sense  of  filial  obligation  could  have  induced  him 
thus  reluctantly  to  forego  the  prospect  of  realizing 
his  heart's  warmest  desire,  and  continue  to  perform 
iu  his  village  charge  the  somewhat  monotonous 
though  highly  honourable  and  responsible  duties 
'  of  a  country  minister.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this 
;  contest  that  his  first  publication  was  called  forth. 
,  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
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Edinburgh,  from  the  number  of  clergymen  who  had 
come  forward  as  candidates,  was  led  to  observe  that 
there  were  very  few  Scottish  clergymen  eminent  iu 
mathematics  or  natural  philosophy,  and  that  the 
vigorous  and  successful  pursuit  of  these  sciences 
was  incompatible  with  clerical  duties  and  habits. 
Mr.  Chalmers  immediately  took  up  his  pen,  and 
under  the  title  of  4  Observations  ou  a  Passage  in 
Mr.  Playfair's  Letter  to  the  I/>rd  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, relative  to  the  mathematical  pretensions  of 
the  Scottish  Clergy,'  he  published  a  tract  vindi- 
cating the  character  of  his  brethren,  and  assert- 
ing that  they  had  sufficient  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits.  In  that  pamphlet  he  alleged  that  one 
weekday  was  quite  enough  for  the  duties  of  the 
parish,  and  the  rest  was  leisure  time.  After  he 
changed  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  he  endeavoured  to  recall  this  unfor- 
tunato  pamphlet. 

At  the  beginning  of  1808,  he  first  commenced 
authorship  in  that  department  iu  which  he  after- 
wards excelled,  namely,  political  economy.  His 
volume  was  entitled  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent 
and  Stability  of  National  Resources,'  and  he  found 
,  some  difficulty  at  first  in  obtaining  a  publisher. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  chiefly  to  show  that 
if  our  native  resources  were  properly  cultivated, 
and  our  means  duly  economised,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  depending  on  foreign  trade,— a 
theory  which  he  was  subsequently  convinced  was 
not  altogether  a  correct  one.  Amidst  much  that 
was  questionable,  the  volume  inculcated  some 
sound  views  in  political  science;  but  its  vehe- 
mence of  tone,  although  at  times  lofty  and  eloquent, 
prevented  it  from  making  any  great  impression, 
and  it  was  in  some  instances  very  severely  assailed 
by  the  Reviewers. 

At  this  period  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
man  seems  to  have  been  more  occupied  with  sub- 
jects of  a  political  and  scientific  than  of  a  religious 
nature.  For  some  years  after  his  settlement  at 
Kilmany,  he  attracted  very  little  attention  as  a 
preacher  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish.  In- 
deed, for  a  number  of  years,  from  his  violent  and 
excited  mode  of  delivery,  he  was  rather  unpopu- 
lar in  the  pulpit. 

In  May,  1800.  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  General  Assembly,  on  a  question  of  augmen- 


|  tation  of  stipends,  and  that  s|>eech  caused  a  great 
sensation,  and  was  published  by  request.  He 
used  to  say  that  '  Butler's  Analogy, 1  which  be 
commenced  to  study  at  an  early  period,  "  made 
him  a  Christian."  The  deaths  of  his  sister  and  his 
uncle,  and  a  long  illness  which  followed,  led  him 
about  this  time  to  serious  thought,  and  to  a  com- 
plete change  in  his  religious  views.  On  17th 
March,  1810,  he  says  he  had  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year,  and  lamented  that  on  a  review  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
that  time  had  been  uselessly  spent.  He  became,  . 
about  this  time,  greatly  fortified  in  his  belief  ot 
Christianity.  One  day  he  called  on  a  friend,  and 
said,  "  Tell  me  all  you  ever  heard  against  Chris- 
tianity from  its  enemies — I  am  more  than  able  to 
refute  them  all.  The  evidences  of  our  religion 
are  overwhelming."  He  at  this  time  reviewed 
Dr.  Charteris'  Sermons,  and  intended  the  criticism 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  sent  it  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Thomson  for  the  1  Christian  Instructor.'  The 
latter  demurred  to  it  as  a  review,  but  inserted  it 
among  the  miscellaneous  contributions.  In  a  note 
Mr.  Thomson  regretted  the  absence  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  cross  in  the  volume  under 
review.  About  the  beginning  of  1811  Mr.  Chal- 
mers took  up  Wilberforce's  'Practical  View  of 
Christianity,'  and  he  got  on  in  reading  it  till  he 
felt  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution  in  All 
his  opinions  about  the  gospel.  He  wrote  his  mo- 
ther that  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
profession  required  all  his  talents  and  energy — a 
change  of  views,  certainly,  on  this  point.  So 
great  an  improvement  was  now  observable  in  his 
mode  of  preaching,  that  his  congregation  was 
equally  snrprised  and  delighted ;  and  from  this 
important  era  in  his  life  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  distinction  to  which  he  was 
soon  after  to  advance.  He  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr.  ( afterwards  Sir  David  ) 
Brewster,  and  was  engaged  by  him  to  write 
several  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia 
conducted  by  him,  and  amongst  others  the  paper 
on  *  Christianity.'  In  the  course  of  the  research 
and  investigation  into  which  he  was  led  while 
preparing  this  celebrated  article,  which  he  after- 
wards expanded  into  his  well-known  Treatise  on 
the  Evidences,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with 
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far  more  serious  and  heartfelt  views  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  than  he  had  ever 
previously  entertained ;  and  the  result  was  soou 
apparent.  From  a  mere  formal  preacher,  he 
became  a  bold,  eloquent,  and  earnest  pulpit 
orator,  upon  whose  discourses  hung  enchained 
thousands  of  admiring  hearers.  He  broke  through 
all  at  once,  like  the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
his  parishioners  were  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
sudden  transformation.  "It  was  not  long,"  says 
his  biographer,  "till  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
Sabbath  congregations  in  Kilmany  church  was 
changed.  The  stupid  wonder  which  used  to  sit  on 
the  countenances  of  the  villagers  or  farm  servants 
who  attended  divine  service,  was  turned  into  a 
fixed,  intelligent  and  devout  attention.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  dullest  to  remain  uninformed;  for 
if  the  preacher  sometimes  soared  too  high  for  the 
best  trained  of  his  people  to  follow  him,  at  other 
times,  and  much  oftener,  he  put  the  matter  of  his 
message  so  a3  to  force  for  it  an  eutrance  into  the 
most  sluggish  understanding."  So  remarkable, 
indeed,  was  the  change  that  the  parish  church  of 
Kilmany,  which  had  till  then  been  attended  by  a 
thin  and  listless  auditory,  was  now  thronged,  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  by 
crowds  of  strangers  from  the  surrounding  towns 
and  villages,  thousands  flocking  from  St.  Andrews, 
and  even  from  Dundee,  to  hear  him. 

His  fame,  as  a  preacher,  soon  reached  Edin- 
burgh, the  capital;  where  he  preached  on  several 
occasions,  with  great  acceptance,  and  henceforward 
he  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and  popular  preacher  in  the  Scottish 
Church. 

In  November  18U  he  was  elected  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  minister  of  the  Tron  chnrch 
in  that  city,  and  was  admitted  to  that  charge  on 
the  21at  of  the  following  July.  Here  he  preached 
those  eloquent  discourses  which  soon  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  Europe. 
The  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  have  often 
been  described.  The  provincial  Scotch  accent,  the 
gnttnral  voice,  the  heavy  blue  eye  kindling  into 
fury  aud  the  uncouth  gestures  which  distinguished 
him,  were  all  forgotten  when  he  spoke.  His 
amazing  powers  of  oratory,  and  great  command  of 
language,  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  these 


apparent  defects.  Before  leaving  Kilmany,  he 
published  *The  Duty  of  Giving  an  Immediate 
Diligence  to  the  Business  of  the  Christian  Life,' 
being  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish, 
lu  his  farewell  sermon  preached  July  9,  1815,  he 
affectingly  alludes  to  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  views  of  religious  truth  since  coming 
among  them.  For  the  greater  part  of  twelve  years, 
he  says,  his  preaching  was  attended  with  little 
reformation  of  heart  or  conduct;  and  he  adds — 
"Out  of  your  humble  cottages  have  I  gathered  a 
lesson,  which,  I  pray  God,  I  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  with  all  its  simplicity  into  a  wider  theatre, 
and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  its  subduing 
efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  popula- 
tion." 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1816,  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Chalmers  by  the  So- 
natas Academicus  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
In  May  1817  Dr.  Chalmers  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  a  London  pulpit,  having  on  the  14th  of 
that  month  preached  in  Surrey  chapel,  the  anni- 
versary sermon  for  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  al- 
though the  service  did  not  commence  till  eleven 
o'clock,  "  at  seven  in  the  morning  the  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  many  thousands  went  off 
for  want  of  room."  On  the  following  Thursday 
he  preached  again  in  the  same  place  on  behalf  of 
the  Scottish  Hospital,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sun- 
day in  the  Scotch  church,  London  Wall,  and  in 
the  Scotch  church.  Swallow  Street.  Many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  peers,  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Among 
the  latter  were  Huskisson,  Wilberforce,  and  Can- 
ning, and  the  latter,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
preacher  paused  to  take  breath,  after  one  of  his 
electrifying  bursts  of  oratory,  was  overheard  to 
whisper  to  a  gentleman  beside  him:  "This  is 
indeed  true  eloquence.   The  tartan  beats  us  all." 

The  amount  of  misery  and  wretchedness  which 
he  found  existing  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
Glasgow,  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow;  and  to  the 
work  of  the  pastor  was  soon  added  that  of  the 
philanthropist.  He  now  devoted  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  Christian  and  civic  economy  of 
towns,  and  labonred  anxiously  to  introduce  an 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  the  poor. 
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with  the  design  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  as 
well  as  doing  away  with  compulsory  assessment. 
His  sagacity  foresaw  that  our  poor-laws  would 
pauperise  Scotland,  and  that  the  more  given  by 
legal  sanction  the  more  would  pauperism  be  cre- 
ated. Having  explained  his  views  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow,  they  were  favourably  enter- 
tained ;  and  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  in  that  city,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  develop  his  plans.  For  this  purpose, 
on  the  18th  of  August  1819,  the  Town  Council 
unanimously  resolved  that  "  Dr.  Chalmers  should 
have  a  .separate,  independent,  and  exclusive  man- 
agement and  distribution  of  the  funds  which  may 
be  raised  by  voluntary  or  charitable  collections  at 
the  doois  of  St.  John's  church,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  resident  in  said  parish." 

In  St.  John's,  then  containing  a  population  of 
nearly  12,000  souls,  who  hud  been,  till  then,  much 
neglected,  ho  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  success 
in  tho  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  poor. 
In  carrying  out  his  great  design  of  "  excavating 
tho  heathen" — one  of  his  own  happy  and  signifi- 
cant phrases — he  went  boldly  to  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  his  parish,  to  compel  them  "to  come  in." 
His  aptitude  for  familiarising  himself  with  those 
he  visited,  and  disarming  prejudice  and  opposition, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident: — 
Going  the  round  of  his  visitations,  he  called  one 
day  upon  a  poor  cobbler,  who  was  industriously 
engaged  with  awl  and  ends,  fastening  sole  and 
upper.  The  cobbler  kept  fast  hold  of  the  shoe 
between  his  knees,  perforating  the  stubborn  bend, 
and  passing  through  the  bristled  ends  right  and 
left,  scarcely  noticing  his  clerical  visitor;  but  the 
glance  that  he  gave  showed  evident  recognition ; 
then  rosining  the  fibrons  lines,  he  made  them 
whisk  out  on  either  side  with  increased  energy, 
showing  a  disinclination  to  hold  any  parley.  "  I 
am,"  said  the  Doctor,  "visiting  my  parishioners  at 
present,  and  am  to  have  a  meeting  of  those  resi- 
dent in  this  locality,  in  the  vestry  of  St.  John's 
(on  a  day  which  he  named)  when  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  have  your  presence  along  with  your  neigh- 
bours." The  shoemaker  kept  his  spine  at  the 
ptitor's  angle,  and,  making  the  thread  rasp  with 
the  force  of  the  pull,  coolly  remarked,  "  Ay,  step 
yonr  wa's  ben  to  the  wife  and  the  weans ;  as  for 


me,  I'm  a  wee  in  the  dcistical  line,  Doctor." 
With  that  intuitive  perception  of  character  and 
tact  in  addressing  himself  to  the  variety  of  dispo- 
sitions and  characters  in  society,  which  distin- 
guished him,  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  cobbler,  asking  questions  about  his  profession, 
and  the  weekly  amount  of  his  earnings,  sympa- 
thising with  him  on  the  exceedingly  limited 
amount  of  his  income,  compared  with  the  outlay 
necessary  for  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  &c.  Then 
taking  up  one  tool  after  another,  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained explanations  of  their  different  uses,  and, 
following  up  the  conversation  by  a  chain  of  moral 
reasoning,  from  cause  to  effect,  led  the  cobbler 
away  from  his  last,  and  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing, which  ended  in  the  latter  becoming  a  steady 
church-goer. 

The  church  of  St.  John's  was  soon  found  to  be 
far  too  small  for  the  eager  crowds  anxious  to  hear 
him.  He  not  only  preached  twice  every  Sunday, 
but  once  on  the  week-days.  His  splendid  'Astro- 
nomical Discourses,'  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  his  works,  were  part  of  the  fruits  of  his 
week-day  preachings.  Though  week-day  sermons 
were  by  no  means  popular,  he  was  attended  by 
crowds  of  all  ranks  and  classes;  and  noblemen 
jostled  with  humble  tradesmen  in  the  great  desire 
to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  same  continued  till 
his  last  pulpit  appearance,  wherever  and  whenever 
it  was  known  that  he  was  to  preach. 

Among  the  works  published  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
during  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  were  the  follow- 
ing: 'Thoughts  on  Universal  Peace,  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing Sermon,'  1816;  'The  Utility  of  Missions,  a 
Sermon,'  1816;  'A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  Modem  Astronomy,'  1817; '  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Glasgow,  on  November  19th,  1817,  the  day  ot 
the  Funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte;'  'Sermons 
Preached  in  the  Tron  church,  Glasgow,'  1K19-20; 
'The  Importance  of  Civil  Government  to  Society; 
A  Sermon,'  1820;  '  The  application  of  Christianity 
to  the  Common  and  Ordinary  affairs  of  Life,  in  a 
Series  of  Discourses,'  1820;  'The  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,'  2  vols,  1821- 
1823;  'Sermons  Preached  on  Public  Occasions,* 
1828,  and  '  The  Evidences  of  Christian  Revelation,' 
1824.    His  works  became  very  popular  and  sold 
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rapidly;  but  lie  preferred  devoting  himself  to  his 
parochial  duties,  at  a  time  when  his  writings 
would  have  brought  him  large  remunerating  prices 
from  the  publishers. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  St. 
John's,  that  ho  might  not  be  impeded  in  his  philan- 
thropic schemes  in  that  parish,  the  whole  parochial 
arrangements  being  on  his  shoulders,  and  guided 
and  impelled  by  him  by  almost  superhuman  energy, 
he  had  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  then  a  licentiate  of  the  chnrch,  as  an  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Irving  also  assisted  him  in  household 
visitation. 

In  1822,  he  started  on  a  tour  through  England, 
In  search  of  information  as  to  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  its  poor-law  administration;  on  which 
occasion  he  again  visited  London,  and  had  inter- 
course with  Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord  Tcignmouth, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
others. 

In  1823,  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
Attached  to  a  college  life,  and  believing  that  his 
greater  nsefulnesa  consisted  in  teaching,  he  now 
saw  his  wishes  in  this  respect  accomplished,  and 
that  in  his  own  alma  mater.  He  accepted  the  chair 
in  preference  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Edinburgh, 
to  several  of  which  he  had  been  invited.  He 
demitted  his  charge  of  St.  John's  on  the  5th  No- 
vember, and  was  installed  and  delivered  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month. 

His  professional  labours  at  St.  Andrews  gave  an 
impulse  to  that  ancient  seminary  which,  in  some 
measure,  tended,  for  the  time,  to  restore  it  to  some 
portion  of  its  former  fame,  and  while  he  continued 
there  he  also  delivered  a  separate  course  of  lectures 
on  political  economy  as  connected  with  the  moral 
philosophy  class.  But  it  was  a  sphere  too  limited 
for  his  usefulness,  and  by  far  too  narrow  for  his 
genias;  and  a  larger  field,  and  higher  office  soon 
opened  to  him  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  itself, 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumphs. 

In  1828.  on  the  divinity  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  becoming  vacant,  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  professorship,  by  the 
magistrates  and  town  council  of  that  city,  and  he 


at  once  accepted  the  appointment.  He  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  chair  by  pronouncing  an 
address  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  splendour; 
and,  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he  held  it,  he 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  lectures,  and  has 
left  the  impress  of  his  original  genius,  and  vast 
stores  of  theological  instruction,  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  students,  who  afterwards  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Although  the  theological  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  is  considered  the  highest  academical 
professorship  in  Scotland,  that  chair  is  but  poorly 
endowed  in  comparison  to  the  corresponding  chair 
In  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  the  latter,  in 
conscqnenr  of  its  being  richer,  is  of  more  con- 
sideration to  a  man,  who  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  had 
a  family,  whose  disposition  was  generous  in  the 
extreme,  and  whose  benevolence  was  unbounded. 
On  the  professorship  of  theology,  therefore,  becom- 
ing vacant  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate,  but  the  election  was  vested 
in  the  college;  and  as  Chalmers  was  a  leader 
among  the  non-intrusionists— that  is,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  patronage  In 
appointments  to  livings  in  the  church,  and  nn 
anti-pluralist  to  boot — he  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  university  authorities,  and  was  rejected. 

In  1829  Dr.  Chalmers  took  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
— a  concession  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
he  lived  to  regret.  In  1832  appeared  the  evidence 
given  by  him  and  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Doyle,  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  State  of  Ireland.  In  that  year  were  also 
published  two  of  his  works,  namely,  'On  Political 
Economy  in  connection  with  the  Moral  state  and 
Moral  prospects  of  Society,'  and  'The  Supreme 
Importance  of  a  right  Moral  to  a  right  Economical 
State  of  the  Community.' 

His  treatise  on  '  The  Power  and  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man,'  appeared  in  1883.  This 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
who  died  in  1829,  left  the  sum  of  £8,000,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  as 
I  a  reward  to  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  on  the 
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Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God  as  illus- 
trated in  Creation,  &c.  That  gentleman  took  the 
opinions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  as  well  as  of  a  nobleman,  a 
friend  of  the  deceased  earl,  on  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  bequest;  and  it  was  very  judici- 
ously resolved  that  instead  of  being  given  to  one 
man,  for  one  work,  the  money  should  be  allotted 
to  eight  different  persons  for  eight  separate  trea- 
tises on  separate  subjects,  though  all  connected 
with  the  same  primary  theme.  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  writers,  and  in  1833,  ac- 
cordingly, appeared  from  his  pen,  in  two  volumes, 
the  work  already  mentioned.  His  collected  works 
revised  by  himself,  were  published  in  1836,  in  25 
duodecimo  volumes.  His  valuable  Lectures  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  were  published 
in  1837. 

During  what  was  called  the  great  voluntary  con- 
troversy, Dr.  Chalmers  took  a  very  active  and  in- 
fluential part  in  support  of  the  obligation  of  civil 
rulers  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
religion.  He  delivered  a  scries  of  valuable  lec- 
tures on  the  Importance  of  Church  Establishments, 
which  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time.  He 
was  also  the  chief  promoter  of  church  extension  in 
Scotland.  For  his  successful  labours  in  this  cause 
he  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1838, 
he  was  invited  to  London  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of 
National  Churches,  which  he  did  in  the  Hanover 
Square  rooms,  to  overflowing  audiences.  Amongst 
his  hearers  on  this  occasion  were  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  many  of  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  l>oth  houses  of 
parliament.  These  lectures  were  said  to  be  got 
up  at  the  expense  of  a  nobleman,  who  desired  to 
strengthen  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  were  designed  principally  for  the  higher  classes 
of  society. 

When  he  preached  in  London,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  late  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  with  several  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  among  the  higher  ranks,  whom 
the  journalists  of  the  day  remarked  "  they  were 
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not  accustomed  to  elbow  at  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship," were  found  among  the  crowded  congrega- 
tions assembled  from  all  parts  to  hear  him.  None, 
indeed,  ever  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  popularity 
— "  that  thing,"  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  own  gra- 
phic language,  44  of  stare,  and  pressure,  and  ani- 
mal heat." 

Dr.  Chalmers  continued  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  till  the 
disruption  took  place  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  May  1843,  when,  at  tne  bead  of 
more  than  four  hundred  ministers,  he  qnitted  the 
Establishment,  and  immediately  founded  the  Free 
Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  resigned  his  chair  in  the  university,  and 
was  elected  principal  aud  primarins  professor  of 
theology  to  the  seceding  body.  Driven  by  con- 
science from  the  walls  of  the  Establishment,  he 
did  not  relinquish  one  jot  of  his  Establishment 
principles;  and,  indeed,  what  is  called  the  volun- 
tary doctrine  forms  no  part  or  portion  of  the  Free 
Church  creed.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Free  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  is  that  the  State,  while  bound  to 
provide  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  protect 
aud  defend  the  church,  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere, 
in  things  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  province  of 
the  church;  that  patronage  is  a  sin  and  crying 
grievance,  and  that  no  minister  shonld  be  "in- 
truded" on  any  parish  or  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  Hence  the  distinctive 
name,  before  the  disruption,  of  Intrusionists  and 
Non-Intrusionists.  These  principles  are  very  plain 
and  simple;  and  yet  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  com- 
plain that  he  could  never  get  an  Englishman  to 
understand  them. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  new  church,  Dr. 
Chalmers  took  a  leading  part,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal framer  of  the  scheme  of  the  Sustentation  Fund 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  In  1845,  he  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  more  weighty  and 
important  business  of  the  Free  Church,  and  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  entirely  to  what  be- 
longed to  the  new  college.  In  his  address  on  the 
occasion  he  stated  that  he  had  44  neither  the  vigour 
nor  the  alertness  of  former  days;"  that  he  found 
his  strength  sufficient  neither  for  the  debates  oi 
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the  Assembly  nor  the  details  of  committee*  or  of 
correspondence ;  and  he  therefore  resigned  "  a  gen- 
eral care  of  the  church  for  a  more  special  and  in- 
tense care  of  those  students  who  are  to  the  church 
her  future  guides  and  guardians."  He  planted  a 
church  on  the  territorial  system,  in  the  West  Port 
of  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  des- 
titute localities  of  Scotlaud's  capital,  and  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  sj>ot  where  Burke  and  Hare 
committed  their  wholesale  murders  in  1827;  and 
one  of  his  last  appearances  in  an  Edinburgh  pulpit 
was  on  opening  that  humble  and  obscure  place  of 
worship.  Three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was 
called  to  London,  to  give  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  refusal  of 
certain  landholders  in  Scotland  to  allow  sites  for 
churches  on  their  properties  to  adherents  of  tlte 
Free  Church.  While  in  the  metropolis  on  this 
his  last  visit,  he  preached  three  times  to  crowded 
congregations,  among  whom,  as  usual,  were  many 
of  the  great  and  nnblo  of  the  land;  and  having 
finished  his  testimony,  he  returned  from  London 
on  Friday  the  28th  of  May,  to  his  own  house  at 
Momingside,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
On  the  succeeding  Sunday  he  attended  public 
worship,  along  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  in 
Momingside  Free  Church,  and  at  an  early  hour 
that  evening,  he  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  health. 
Next  morning,  the  31st  of  May,  1847,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  "  It  appeared,"  says  the 
4  Witness '  newspaper,  41  that  he  had  been  sitting 
erect  wheu  overtaken  by  the  stroke  of  death,  and 
he  still  retained  in  part  that  position.  The  massy 
head  gently  reclined  on  the  pillow.  The  arms 
were  folded  peacefully  on  the  breast.  There  was 
a  slight  air  of  oppression  and  heaviness  on  the 
brow,  but  not  a  wrinkle  or  a  trace  of  sorrow  or 
pain  disturbed  its  smoothness.  The  countenance 
wore  an  attitude  of  deep  repose.  No  conflict  had 
preceded  dissolution." 

The  union  in  one  person  of  such  zeal  and  elo- 
quence as  Dr.  Chalmers  displayed,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  As  a  preacher  the  grandenr  of  his  concep- 
tions, the  novelty  and  amplitude  of  his  illustra- 
tions, and  the  graphic  force  and  significancy  of  his 
diction,  with  the  irresistible  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  altogether  formed  such  a  combination  of 
qualities  as  is  seldom  found  in  modern  oratory. 


Tbe  celebrated  Robert  Hall  said  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers' preaching  44  stopped  people's  breath."  The 
effect  he  produced,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  like 
that  of  the  sage  in  Ra&selas— 44  when  he  spoke, 
attention  watched  his  lips;  when  he  reasoned, 
conviction  closed  his  periods." 

His  accent  and  his  appearance  were  both  against 
him.  The  former  was  broad  provincial  Scotch; 
the  latter  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
conveyed  any  idea  of  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
energy  of  his  mind.  In  stature  he  was  about  tho 
middle  height,  stont,  large-boned,  and  muscular, 
but  not  at  all  approaching  to  corpulency.  His 
grey  eye,  which  in  his  ordinary  moods  had  a  pla- 
cid expression,  when  excited  shone  with  intense 
brilliancy;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  massy, 
but  not  particularly  lofty ;  his  step  was  quick  and 
eager,  his  accents  fast  and  hurrying,  his  gesture 
awkward,  and  his  delivery  monotonous;  but  yet, 
when  roused  from  his  lethargy,  when  fairly  within 
his  subject,  these  drawbacks  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  powerful  and  rapid  stream  of  his  eloquence. 
He  usually  commenced  speaking  in  an  undertone; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
that  feelings  of  admiration  began  to  be  kindled,  at 
the  exhibition  of  those  wondrous  powers  which 
made  him  the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  age.  His 
eloquence,  it  may  be  said,  did  not  flow  on  in  a 
continuous  strain.  He  allowed  himself  and  hia 
hearers  intervals  of  repose,  during  which  he  uttered 
nothing  very  striking.  Rut  these  pauses,  like  the 
breathings  which  ever  and  anou  the  wind  takes 
in  a  tempest,  or  like  the  temporary  cessation  of 
the  thunder  when  it  appears  to  be  collecting  all 
its  force  for  a  new  explosion,  were  succeeded 
by  bursts  of  the  most  electrifying  nature,  which 
perfectly  enthralled  his  hearers.  Those  who 
never  heard  him  preach  can  collect  from  his  pub- 
lished discourses  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
effect  which  his  pulpit  addresses  produced  on  his 
audiences.  44  His  earnest  and  massive  eloquence," 
says  one  of  his  newspaper  biographers,  44  bore 
down  all  before  it.  His  accents  might  at  first 
appear  uncouth ;  but  all  this  impression  speedily 
disappeared  before  a  torrent  of  rapid  and  brilliant 
thoughts.  He  seized  on  his  text,  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  a  thousand  shapes,  showed  it  in  a 
thousand  lights,  and  never  left  it  till  it  was  writ- 
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ten  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Even  the  coul 
and  critical  Jeffrey  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing remarkable  about  that  man ;  lie  reminded 
him  more  of  what  he  had  read  of  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes than  any  orator  he  had  ever  heard." 

Although  a  thorough  Calvinist,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  theology  of  the  great  man  whose  system 
he  had  imbibed,  he  carefully  and  faithfully  divided 
the  word  of  truth.  While  he  was  anxious  to  point 
out  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance,  no 
one  ever  urged  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  the 
M  duties  and  decencies,  and  respectabilities  and 
charities  of  life."  Besides  the  degree  of  D.I), 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  obtained  from  tin- 
university  of  Glasgow,  he  received  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  also  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  J,ou- 
don.  He  married  in  1812,  Grace,  second  daughter 
of  Captain  Pratt  of  the  1st  royal  veteran  battalion. 
This  lady  survived  him.  He  also  left  six  daugh- 
ters, two  of  whom  were  married  to  Free  Church 
ministers ;  the  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie  of 
Ratho,  and  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  for- 
merly of  Skirling,  now  of  Edinburgh,  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  North  British  Review,  to  the  pages 
of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  regularly  contri- 
buted, and  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, published  after  his  death.  His  thiol 
daughter  was  married  in  November  18o2,  to  Wil- 
liam Wood,  Esq.,  accountant,  Edinburgh,  son  of 
the  late  John  Philip  Wood,  Esq.,  auditor  of  excise 
and  editor  of  Douglas'  Peerage.— His  works  are: 

Observations  relative  to  the  mathematical  pretensions  of 
the  Scottish  Clergy.    F.«iin.  1805. 

Scripture  References;  designed  for  the  use  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  private  Christians,  3d  ed.  8vo. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the 
Destitute  Sick.    Edin.  2d  e<L  8ro. 

Tile  Utility  of  Missions,  ascertained  from  Experience;  a 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  2d  cd.  8vo. 

The  Two  Great  Instruments  apj>ointed  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Dundee  Mis- 
sionary Society.    3d  ed.  8vo. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Re- 
venues.   Lond.  18U8,  8vo. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly,  respecting  the 
Tlill  for  angmenling  the  Stipend*  of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland. 
1800,  8vo. 

A  Sonnon,  1813,  8vo 

The  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal  Necessi 
ties  of  the  Paw,  1814,  8vo. 
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|     The  Evidences  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
Glasgow,  1814,  8vo.    6th  edit.  1818. 

An  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Kihnany, 
on  the  duty  of  giving  an  immediate  diligence  to  the  limine 
of  the  Christian  Life.    Kdin.  1815.    2d  edit.  8vo.  1817. 

Thought*  on  Universal  Peace  a  Sermon  delivered  cm 
Thursday,  January  18,  181G,  the  day  of  National  Thanks- 
giving.   Glasgow,  1816,  8vo,  2d  edit. 

A  Series  of  Discourse*  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed 
iu  connexion  with  the  Modern  Astronomy.  Glasgow,  1817 
8vo.    9th  edit  Edin.  1818,  8vo.    Numerous  editions. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  the  cause  of 
religious  difference;  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Auxiliary 
Society,  Glasgow,  to  the  Hibernian  Society  for  establishing 
Schools  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland.  Glas- 
gow, 1818,  8vo. 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Tron  Church.  Glasgow,  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  19th,  1817,  the  day  of  the  Funeral  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wale*.  Glasgow, 

1818,  8vo. 

Sermons  and  Tracts.    New  edition,  8vo. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  I  ron  Church,  Glasgow.  Giasg. 

1819,  8vo. 

Dbo.urscs  on  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  Com* 
mercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of  Life.  8vo.,  Glasgow, 
1820. 

Sermon  on  the  Importance  of  Civil  Government  Edin. 
1820. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  8  vols. 
8vo.    Glasgow,  1821-6. 

A  Speech  before  the  General  Assembly  Explanatory  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  successfully  pursued  in  St  John's 
parish,  Glasgow,  for  the  extinction  of  its  compulsory  pauper- 
ism.   Glasgow,  1822.  8vo. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  John's,  Glasgow.   Glasgow,  1*23. 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  En 
dowment*.    Glasgow,  1827,  8vo. 

Political  Economy.    Glasgow,  1832,  8vo. 

The  Supreme  Importance  of  a  right  Moral  to  a  right  Eco- 
nomical State  of  the  Community.    Edin.  1832. 

Letter  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  visitation  of 
Colleges  in  Scotland.    Glasgow,  1832. 

On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  2  vols.  8vo.  Bridgrwater 
Treatise.    London,  1833. 

The  Right  Ecclesiastical  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  Edin. 
1835.  pamphlet 

An  Argument  on  Chapel  Bonds.    Edin.  1835,  pamphlet. 

On  the  Evils  which  the  Established  Chnrch  in  Edinburgh 
has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  from  the  Seat-letting  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Magistrates.  Edin.  1835.  pamphlet  An 
answer  to  the  same  by  Adam  Black  immediately  appeared. 

Re-assertion  ol  the  Evils  of  the  Edinburgh  System  of  Seat- 
letting.    Edin.  1835,  pamphlet 

Speech  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Church  Deputation  in 
London,  delivered  in  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.   Edin.  1835.  pamphlet 

The  Cause  of  Church  Extension.    Edin.  1835,  pamphlet 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Church  Extension.    Edin.,  1835,  pamphlet 

Reports  to  General  Assembly  on  Church  Extension  for 
1837,  1838,  and  1839.  Pamphlet 

Ixvturcs  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans. 
Glasgow,  1837-13,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Cause  of  Church  Extension,  and  the  Question  shortly 
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staled  between  Churchmen  mid  Dissetiters,  in  regard  to  it. 
Edin.,  1835,  ISmo. 

Sermon  on  Cruelty  to  Animals.    Edin.  1826. 

Five  lectures  on  Predestination.    London,  1837. 

A  Conference  with  certain  Ministers  and  Elders  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Moderatorship.    Glasgow,  1837,  pamphlet. 

Supplement  to  hi*  late  Pamphlet  on  the  Moderatorship. 
Glasgow,  1837,  pamphlet. 

I-ectures  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of  National 
Churches.    Gl  asgow,  1838,  pamphlet. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly 
respecting  the  Decision  of  the  House  of  Ixirda  on  the  Aueh- 
terarder  case.    Glasgow,  1839.  pamphlet. 

On  the  present  position  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Di^n  of  Faculty's  letter.    Glasgow,  1839. 

What  onght  the  Chnrch  and  the  People  of  Scotland  to  do 
now?    Glasgow,  1840,  pamphlet. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  Butler's  1  Analogy  of  Religion,  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    London,  1841,  8vo. 

Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a  Poor  Kate. 
Glssg.  1841,  12mo. 

Earnest  Appeal  to  the  Free  Church  on  the  subject  of  its 
Economics.    Edin.  184C,  pamphlet. 

Introductory  Essay  on  Christian  Union.  1846. 

Pamphlet  on  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  1846. 
]  His  original  works  as  republished  by  himself,  consisting  of 
his  Katnral  Theology.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  Commercial  Discourses,  Astronomical 
Discourses,  Congregational  Sermons,  Sermons  on  Public  Oc- 
casions, Tracts  and  Essays,  Introductory  Essays  to  Select 
Christian  Authors,  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a  Na- 
tion, Church  and  College  Establishments,  Church  Extension, 
Political  Economy,  Sufficiency  of  a  parochial  System,  anil 
lectures  on  the  Romans,  &c„  have  been  re-issued  in  25  vols, 
1 2mo.  and  hia  Posthumous  Works,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  as  under. 

'1  he  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers  by  his  son-in-law  Dr.  Hali- 
ng are  in  four  large  thick  volumes,  and  include  Dr.  Chal- 
mers' diaries. 

PiwTHUMous  Works,  BOTH)  by  Dr.  Haxna. 
Daily  Scripture  Readings,  3  vols. 
Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.  2  vols. 
Sermons,  1798  to  1847,  1  vol. 
Institutes  of  Theology.  2  vols. 
Lectures  on  Butler,  Paley,  Hill.  &c.  1  vol. 

CHA.MBKRS,  a  surname  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
i  the  same  as  Chalmers.  It  seems,  however,  of  French  origin, 
being  derivod  from  do  la  Chambre.  In  the  Ragman  Roll 
occur  the  names  of  Robert  de  la  Chambre  and  Svmon  de  In 
Chambre,  as  among  those  barons  who  swore  a  forced  fealtv 
to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  conjectured  by  Nisbet,  without 
stating  any  grounds,  to  have  been  among  the  predecessors  of 
Chalmer  of  Gadgirth  in  Ayrshire.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
in  his  Genealogical  Manuscript  of  the  Families  of  Scotland, 
says,  "  One  of  the  clan  Cameron  going  to  France,  put  his 
namo  in  a  Ijitin  dress,  by  designing  himself  Camerario, 
which  in  French  is  de  la  Chambre,  who  upon  his  return  to 
Scotland  was,  according  to  our  dialect,  called  Chambers." 
In  the  article  on  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  we  have  shown  that 
Camerarius  was  the  undoubted  origin  of  that  surname,  at  a 
very  early  period  in  Scotland.    [Sec  ante,  p.  615.] 

CHAMBERS,  David,  a  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
ter, who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 


was  the  author  of  a  curious  work,  styled  '  Daviuia 
Oamerarii  Scoti,  tie  Scotorum  Fortitudinc,  Doc- 
trina.  et  Fietate  Libri  Qnatuor,'  published  at  Pa- 
ris iu  small  4to  in  1GS1.  It  contains  an  account 
of  all  the  saints  connected  with  Scotland,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Charles  the  First.  Scarcely  anything 
is  known  concerning  him. 

Chaxcki.IvOR,  a  surname  derived  from  the  office  of  that 
name,  and  supposed  to  have  come  from  France  at  the  Nor- 
man conquest  with  the  Somervilles.  A  family  of  great  anti- 
quity named  Chancellor  have  held  the  lands  of  Shieldhill  and 
Quothquhan  in  I-anarkshire  for  more  than  four  centuries,  as 
appears  from  a  charter  of  confirmation  still  extant  granted  by 
I  Thomas  Lord  Sornerville  to  one  of  their  ancestors,  dated  6th 
March  1434.  In  the  '  Memorie  of  the  Sommervilles,'  it  is 
stated  that  a  firm  friendship  subsisted  between  the  house  of 
I/ord  Somerrille  and  the  family  of  Chancellor  of  Shieldhill 
and  Quothquhan  as  early  as  the  time  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in 
1317.  In  July  1474,  William  Chancellor  rode  with  the  rest 
of  the  third  I.ord  Somerville's  vassals,  to  meet  King  James 
the  Third  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Cowthally  cavtlu,  to 
partake  of  tbe  festivity  of  the  "  spcates  and  raxes."  [Sec 
Sommkkviu.k,  I/ml,  pott.]  In  1567,  William  Chancellor 
of  Shieldhill  joined  the  adherents  of  Queen  Mary  at  HamilVwi, 
after  her  escape  from  Lochleven.  and  fought  for  her  at  the 
battle  of  Langside,  in  consequence  of  which  his  mansion- 
house  at  Quothquhan  was  soon  afterwards  burnt  down  bv  a 
party  of  horsemen,  sent  out  by  the  victorious  regent  Murray 
to  demolish  the  houses  of  those  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
his  unfortunate  sister.  The  residence  of  the  family  was  then 
removed  to  Shieldhill,  its  present  site.  After  the  battle  ot 
Bothwell-bridgc,  James  Chancellor  of  Shieldhill  was  impri- 
soned on  suspicion  of  having  harboured  some  of  the  fugitive 
insurgents,  but  nothing  being  proved  against  him  he  was 
liberated  after  some  days  confinement.  The  same  gentleman 
waa  returned  as  elder  by  tbe  presbytery  of  Biggar  to  the  first 
General  Assembly  which  met  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Of  this  name,  Chancellor,  was  a  celebrated  English  navi- 
gator, of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  Russian  Company. 


Chapmax,  a  surname  evidently  derived  from  trade,  as 
chapman  is  the  old  Saxon  word  for  a  small  trader,  a  dealer  in 
petty  wares,  or  more  properly  a  pedlar.  Bums,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Tarn  O'Shanter,  says, 

'•  Wben  Chapman  billies  leave  the  slreet. 
Add  .trouthy  neighbours  neighbour,  meet" 

It  was  the  name  of  an  English  poet,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare  and  Spencer. 

CHAPMAN,  or  Chkpman,  Walter,  the  first 
person  who  introduced  printing  into  Scotland, 
(about  1507,)  is  supposed  to  have  held  some  re- 
spectable office  in  the  household  of  King  James  the 
Fourth.  He  was  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  import- 
ance, and  in  his  titles  is  styled  Walter  Chepman 
de  Evcrland.  That  his  office  was  not  of  an  eccle- 
siastical character  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his 
wife,  Agues  Coburn,  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
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titles,  and  he  consequently  was  nut  bound  by  vowa 
of  celibacy.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Account*  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land, inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  Pitcairn'a  Cri- 
minal Trials.  On  the  2lst  February  1496  there  is 
the  following  item :  "  Giffen  to  a  boy  to  ryune  fra 
Edinburgh  to  Linlithg.  to  Watte  Chepman,  to 
signet  twa  letteris  to  pas  to  Woddis,  12d." 

In  August  1503,  on  occasion  of  the  king's  mar- 
riage, in  a  list  which  is  titled  "  Pro  Servitoribus," 
there  is  an  entry  "  for  five  elne  Inglis  claith  to 
Walter  Chepman,  ilk  elne,  84s."  "  Chepman," 
says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  "  was  an  extensive  merchaut 
and  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
Scottish  printer."  From  a  grant  under  the  privy 
seal,  dated  September  15,  1507,  printed  iu  the 
first  volume  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  it  appears 
that  it  was  at  the  special  request  of  King  James 
that  Walter  Chepman,  and  his  partner,  Andro 
Millar,  also  a  merchaut  and  burgess,  were  induced 
to  set  up  a  printing  press  iu  Edinburgh ;  and,  for 
their  encouragement,  the  king  conferred  upon 
them  the  sole  privilege  of  "  imprenting  within  our 
Realme  of  the  bnkis  of  our  Lawis,  actis  of  Par- 
liament, croniclis,  mess  bukis,  and  portuns  eftcr 
the  use  of  our  Realme,  with  addicions  and  legen- 
ds of  Scottish  sauctis,  now  gaderit  to  be  ekit 
tharto,  and  al  ntheris  bukis  that  salbe  sene  neccs 
l  sar,  and  to  sel  the  sammyn  for  competent  pricis." 
In  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  there  is  a  payment 
entered  under  date  December  22,  1507,  of  fifty 
shillings,  for  "three  prentit  bukes  to  the  king, 
tane  fra  Andro  Miliaria  wyff."  The  printing  office 
of  Chapman  and  Millar,  the  first  printers  in  Scot- 
laud,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Cowgate,  theu 
called  the  South  gaitt,  near  to  what  is  now  King 
George  the  Fourth's  Bridge.  This  appears  from 
the  imprint  on  the  rare  edition  of  "  The  Knightly 
Talc  of  Golagros  and  Gawane,"  and  others  of 
the  earliest  issues  from  their  press  iu  the  year 
1508. 

In  January  1509,  we  find  Chapman  asserting 
his  patent  against  44  Wilyiam  Frost,  Francis  Frost, 
William  Sym,  Andro  Boss,  and  divers  uthers, 
merchandis  within  the  brngh  of  Edinburgh,"  for 
having  infringed  it,  by  importing  books  into  Scot- 
land contrary  to  the  privilege  granted  to  him  by 
the  king;  and  the  lords  of  council  accordingly 
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prohibited  these  parties,  and  all  others,  from  en- 
croaching on  his  right  iu  future.  "It  affords  evi- 
dence," says  Wilson,  in  his  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh, (vol.  i.  p.  30)  "of  the  success  that  attended 
the  printing  press  immediately  on  its  introduction, 
that  in  the  year  1513,  Walter  Chepman  founded 
a  chaplainry  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, on  the  southern  side  of  St.  Giles'  church,  and 
endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  twenty-three 
marks."  A  set  of  works  produced  by  Chapman 
and  Millar  are  preserved  iu  the  Advocates'  library 
We  learn  from  a  passage  in  the  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,  that  Walter  Chapman,  ou  12th 
August  1528,  founded  another  chaplainry  at  the 
altar  in  the  chapel  of  Holvrood,  in  the  Nether 
Kirkyard  of  St.  Giles',  and  endowed  it  with  his 
tenement  in  the  Cowgate.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  he  was  interred  in  the  south  transept  of 
St.  Giles'  church. 

I 

A  list  of  the  works  printed  by  Chapman  and 
Millar,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  will  be  found 
in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britanuica. 

CHAPMAN,  Georgk,  LL.D.,  author  of  some 
educational  works,  was  born  at  the  farm  of  Little 
Blacktown,  in  the  parish  of  AU  ah,  Banffshire,  in 
August  1723.  At  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  be 
obtained  a  bursary  by  competition,  which  enabled 
him  to  study  there  for  four  seasons.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  master  of  the  parish  school  of 
Alvah.  In  1747  he  became  assistant  in  Mr.  Johu 
Love's  school  in  Dalkeith.  In  1751  he  removed 
to  Dnmfi  ies  as  joint-master  of  the  grammar  school 
there,  in  which  situation  he  continued  for  twenty 
years.  Having  acquired  some  wealth,  he  was  in- 
duced, from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
who  boarded  in  his  house,  to  relinquish  the  school; 
but  finding  that  his  success  in  this  line  iujuml  the 
prospects  of  his  successor,  he  generously  gave  up 
lils  boarding-school,  quitted  Dumfries  and  went 
to  reside  on  his  native  farm  in  Banffshire,  where 
he  kept  a  small  academy.  Being  invited  by  the 
magistrates  of  Banff  to  superintend  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town,  he  converted  it  into  an  aca- 
demy. He  finally  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
for  some  years,  he  carried  on  business  as  a  print- 
er. His  treatise  on  Education  appeared  in  1782. 
He  also  published  some  smaller  works  on  the 
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Bame  subject.  Dn  Chapman  died  February  22, 
1806. — His  works  are 

A  Treatise  on  Education,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author'* 
Method  of  Instruction,  while  he  taught  the  School  of  Dum- 
fries; and  ft  View  of  other  Books  on  Education.  Edin. 
1773,  8ro.    Lond.  1774,  1790.    6th  edit.  Lond.  171T2,  8vo. 

Hints  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Ranks  of  the  People, 
and  the  appointment  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters. 

Advantages  of  a  Classical  Education,  &c. 

An  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Ruddiman's  Rudiments  and  Latin 
Grammar. 

East  India  Tracts,  vis.  Colloghon  Bengalense;  a  Ijitin 
Poem,  with  an  English  Translation,  and  a  Dissertation,  &c. 
Edin.  1805,  12.no. 


CtlAitTEKls,  the  surname  of  an  Anglo-Norman  family 
which,  says  Douglas  in  his  Baronage,  "  is  uf  great  antiquity  in 
Scotland,' and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  antiquaries  that  they 
are  of  French  extraction  ;  that  William  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Chartres  in  France,  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror; that  a  son  or  grandson  of  bis  came  to  Scotland  with 
King  David  the  First,  and  was  progenitor  of  all  of  the  sur- 
name of  Charteria  in  this  kingdom,  and  certain  it  is  they  be- 
gan to  make  a  figure  in  the  south  of  Scotland  soon  after  that 
era." 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Charteris  of  Amis- 
field,  (anciently  Emsfietd.  and  sometimes  Hempisfield.)  in 
Dumfries-shire,  was  Robert  de  Charteria,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  King  William  the 
I  jon.  In  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  the  latter  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Kelso,  Robert  dc  Charteris  is  one  of  the  witnesses. 
It  has  no  date,  but  as  Ingelram  bishop  of  Glasgow,  another 
of  the  witnesses,  died  in  1174,  it  must  have  been  granted  in 
or  before  that  year.  His  son,  Walter  de  Charteris.  is  men- 
tioned in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso,  and  also  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Thomas  de  Charteris,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  King  Alexander  the  Second.  His  son.  Sir  Robert  de 
Charteris,  made  a  donation  to  the  same  monastery  of  the 
patronages  of  two  churches  in  Dumfries-shire,  by  a  charter, 
in  which  he  is  designed  Robert  de  Comoto,  miles.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  ancient  charters  the  family  name  is  often 
thus  Latinized,  but  when  Englished  it  is  invariably  called 
Charteris. 

The  son  of  this  Sir  Robert,  Sir  Thomas  de  Charteris,  was 
in  1280  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland  by  King 
Alexander  the  Third,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  lay- 
man who  held  that  office.  He  was  also,  with  Sir  Patrick  de 
Graham,  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  and  Sir  John  Soalis,  nomi- 
nated on  an  embassy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  to 
negociate  the  king's  marriage,  which  important  negotiation 
they  quickly  accomplished,  but  King  Alexander's  untimely 
death  soon  after  prevented  the  good  effects  of  it  Sir  Tho- 
mas died  in  1290.  His  son,  Andrew  de  Charteris,  was  among 
the  barons  of  Scotland  who  were  compelled,  in  1296,  to  make 
submission  to  Edward  the  First  of  England ;  but  he  soon  re- 
tracted what  he  had  done,  for  which  he  was  forfeited  the 
same  year,  and  his  lands  of  Amisfield  bestowed  on  an  Eng- 
lishman. Several  others  of  the  name  who  had  possessions  in 
different  counties,  were  also  at  the  same  time  forced  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  English  king,  as  William  de  Charteris,  Ro- 
bert de  Charteria,  and  Osbom  de  Charteris. 

Andrew's  son,  William  de  Charteria.  did  homage  to  King 
Edward  in  1304,  for  his  lands  in  Dnmfries-shire,  but  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  party  of  Bruce,  and  was 
one  of  those  patriotic  barons  who  attended  the  latter  at  Dum- 
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fries  when  Comyn  was  slain  in  131)6.  With  Walter  de  Per-  1 j 
chys  he  resigned  the  half  of  their  barony  of  Wilton,  in  Rox-  [ 
burghshire,  in  favour  of  Henry  de  Waniluw.  He  died  almut 
1330.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  was  a 
most  faithful  subject  of  David  the  Second.  In  1335,  when 
that  monarch  was  in  France,  be  waa,  by  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  England  ;  and,  20th  March  1841,  he  was  again 
MOt  on  another  embassy  to  treat  with  the  English.  After 
King  David's  return  to  Scotland,  he  appointed  him.  in  1342, 
lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  killed  in  1346  at  the  battle  ot 
Durham,  where  his  royal  master  was  taken  prisoner. 

His  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  John  Charteris  of 
Amisfield,  married  Janet,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Douglas 
of  Drumlanrig,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Queensberry.  Be- 
tween the  families  of  Amisfield  and  Kilpatrick  of  Kirkroi- 
chael  there  were  constant  feuds.  In  PUcairrii  Crimtttal 
Trials,  vol.  L,  under  date  March  19  and  20,  1526,  John 
Charteris  of  Amisfield,  Robert  and  John  his  sons,  Robert 
Charteris  his  brother  ami  thirty-nine  others,  found  caution  to 
underlie  the  law  on  May  29,  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  slaughter  of  Roger  Kilpatrick  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Alexander  Kilpatrick  of  Kirkmichael  knight,  and  for  the 
mutilation  of  the  latter ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
Sir  Alexander  Kilpatrick  and  his  sons,  Robert,  John,  and 
William,  found  caution  to  appear  the  same  day  to  answer  for 
all  crimes  to  be  imputed  against  them  by  Jobn  Charteris  ot 
Amisfield.  He  also  became  security  for  the  entry  of  William 
Kilpatrick  his  brother,  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  and  twenty- 
three  others  the  same  day. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Charteris  ot  Amisfield,  held,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Fifth,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
one  of  the  most  important  under  the  crown,  and  appears, 
from  various  charters,  to  have  possessed  an  immense  estate, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  much  reduced  from  the  following 
circumstance,  according  to  a  traditionary  story  narrated  in 
'  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ii.  page  812.  King 
James  the  Fifth  being  at  Stirling,  previous  to  setting  out 
on  a  progress  to  the  borders  for  the  redrew  of  grievances,  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  an  old  woman,  a  widow,  who  lived 
on  the  water  of  Annan,  that  in  a  recent  incursion  of  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  district,  her  only  son  and  two  cows,  her  whole 
support  and  comfort  on  earth,  had  been  carried  off,  and  that 
Sir  John  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
on  being  informed  of  the  outrage,  and  that  the  marauders 
were  only  a  few  miles  distant,  not  only  refused  to  pursue 
them,  but  also  treated  her  with  rudeness  and  contempt.  The 
king  told  her  he  should  shortly  be  in  Annandale,  and  would 
attend  to  the  matter.  When  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  K'iths- 
dale  he  left  his  attendants,  and  went  forward  in  disguise  to 
the  castle  of  Amisfield.  He  requested  the  porter  to  tell  the 
warden  that  be  came  express  to  inform  him  of  an  inroad  of 
the  English.  The  porter,  unwilling  to  disturb  his  master, 
said  he  had  gone  to  dinner;  but  the  king,  bribing  him  first 
with  one  silver  groat,  and  then  with  two,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  convey  two  messages  to  Sir  John,  the  latter  being  that  the 

and  alarming  the  country.  On  thia  second  message,  Sir  John, 
in  a  rage,  threatened  to  punish  the  intruder,  when  the  king 
bribed  another  servant  to  inform  Sir  John  that  the  goodman 
of  Bailangeigh  had  waited  a  considerable  time  at  his  gato  for 
admittance,  but  in  vmn ;  and  throwing  off  his  disguise,  be 
sounded  his  bugle-horn  for  his  attendants.  Sir  John,  in 
great  alarm,  hastened  to  meet  his  sovereign,  who  reprimanded 
him  for  neglect  of  his  duty,  and  commanded  him  to  pay  the 
widow  her  loss  tenfold,  adding  that  f  ner  son  was  not  ran- 
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gomed  within  ten  days,  he  (Sir  John)  should  be  hanged. 
And.  as  a  farther  token  of  hi*  displeasure,  he  billeted  upon 
htm  his  whole  retinue,  in  number  two  thousand  knights  and 
barons,  and  obliged  him  to  find  them  in  provender  daring 
their  stay  in  Annandale. 

In  15HI  the  son  of  this  baron.  Sir  John  Charteris  (or 
Charterhouse,  as  it  was  sometimes  spelled),  as  cautioner  for 
George  Douglas  of  I'arkhead,  was  "  unlawit  in  the  pane  of 
ane  hnndreth  pouudis,"  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  latter 
to  take  his  trial  for  high  treason,  in  not  delivering  np  the  cas- 
tle tower  and  fortalice  of  Torthorwsld  to  Robert  Maxwell, 
messenger,  sheriff  in  that  part.  Ac,  On  December  22,  l.r>93. 
a  commission  was  granted  to  William  Lord  Merries  and  nine 
others,  among  whom  appears  the  name  of  "John  Charter- 
hous  of  Amysrield,"  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
west  borders,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Sir  James  John- 
ston of  Dunskellic  and  others  of  his  name,  By  his  wife  Lady 
Margaret  Fleming,  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Wigton.  he  had 
a  son,  Sir  John  CharterU.  who  succeeded  him.  At  the  par- 
liament held  at  Edinburgh,  loth  July  1«41.  Sir  John  Char- 
ters of  '  Emisfield'  was  present  as  commissioner  for  Dum- 
fries-shire, and  on  16th  November  of  that  year,  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament  for  con- 
firming the  Ripon  treaty.  He  was  an  active  loyalist,  and 
suffered  many  hardships  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Charles  the  First.  In  April  1646.  he  was  cited  before  the 
parliament,  and  obliged  to  find  security  for  his  good  behavi- 
our, nevertheless  sentence  of  banishment  was  immediately 
thereafter  passed  against  him.  Having  been  engaged  with 
the  marquis  of  Montrose,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  brother.  Captain  Alexander 
CharterU,  was  one  of  five  of  Montrose's  most  distinguished 
officers  who,  after  that  nobleman's  execution,  were  beheaded 
by  the  Maiden  at  Edinburgh,  having  been  with  him  when  he 
appeared  in  arms  in  Caithness  in  1650.  Captain  Charteris 
was  the  last  who  suffered,  and  his  death  excited  great  regret. 
"  He  was,"  says  Browne,  "  a  man  of  a  determined  mind ;  but 
nis  health  being  much  impaired  by  wounds  which  he  had 
received,  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  the  importunities  of 
his  friends,  who,  as  a  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  they 
thought,  prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  make  a  public  decla- 
ration of  his  errors.  This  unhappy  man,  accordingly,  when 
on  the  scaffold,  read  a  long  speech,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  the  ministers,  penned  in  a  peculiarly  mournful 
strain,  in  which  he  lamented  his  apostasy  from  the  covenant, 
and  acknowledged  other  things  which  he  had  vented  to 
them  (namely,  the  ministers)  in  auricular  confession  !  ^et, 
notwithstanding  the  expectations  which  he  and  his  friends 
were  led  to  entertain  that  bis  life  might  be  spared,  he  had  no 
sooner  finished  his  speech  than  he  was  despatched."  [//£»- 
liny  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  page  54.]  Sir  John  Charteris 
married  Lady  Catherine  Crichton,  daughter  of  William,  earl 
of  Dumfries,  by  whom  he  had  two  sous,  Thomas  his  heir,  and 
John,  father  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Francis  Charteris.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Thomas  without  male  issue,  Colonel 
Charteris  became  undoubted  male  representative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Amisfield,  but  the  estate  went  to  his  cousin 
Elizabeth,  only  child  and  sole  heiress  of  his  uncle.  She  mar- 
ried John  Hogg,  Esq.,  and  her  son,  Thomas  Hogg,  assumed 
the  name  of  Charteris  ss  heir  to  his  mother,  and  was  ances- 
tor to  the  present  family  of  Amisfield  in  Dumfries-shire. 
Colonel  Chnrteris  having  purchased  the  lands  of  NewtnilU 
near  Haddington,  changed  the  name  to  Amisfield,  from  the 
ancient  seat  of  his  forefathers  in  Nithsdale.  He  married 
Helen,  daughter  of  Alexander  Swhiton,  a  lord  of  session, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Mersiiigtun,  and  by  her  had  an  only- 


earl  of  WVmyss,  and  her  second  son,  tho  Hon.  F rands 
Wemysa,  afterwards  fifth  earl  of  Wemysa,  inherited  the 
estates  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  in  consequence  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Charteris.  [See  Wkmvs*. 
Earl  of,  post.]  Arbuthnott  s  epitaph  on  Colonel  Charteris 
who  acquired  a  vast  fortune  by  usury  and  other  vices,  has 
been  much  admired  as  a  complete  and  masterly  composition 
of  its  kind.  It  is  ss  follows:  "  Here  continneth  to  rot,  the 
body  of  Francis  Charteris,  who  with  an  inflexible  constancv 
and  inimitable  uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  excepting 
prodigality  and  hypocrisy;  his  insatiable  avarice  exempted 
him  from  the  first,  his  matchless  impudence  from  the  second. 
Nor  was  he  more  singular  in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  his 
manners  than  successful  in  accumulating  wealth;  for,  with- 
out trade  or  profession,  without  trust  of  public  money,  and 
without  bribe-worthy  service,  h«  acquired,  or  more  properly 
created,  s  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the  only  person  of  his 
time  who  could  cheat  without  the  mask  of  honesty,  retain  his 
primeval  meanness  when  possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-year; 
and  having  daily  deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at 
last  condemned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do.  Oh  indignant 
reader !  Think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind !  Providence 
connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to  after  ages  a  con- 
spicuous proof  and  example  of  how  small  estimation  is  exor- 
bitant wealth  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the 
most  unworthy  of  all  mortals."  In  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
112,  the  following  paragraph  appears:  "Francis  Chart  n-s,  a 
roan  infamous  for  all  manner  of  vices.  When  be  was  an  en- 
sign in  the  army,  he  was  drummed  out  of  the  regiment  for  a 
cheat ;  he  was  next  banished  to  Brussels,  and  drummed  out 
of  Ghent  on  the  same  account.  After  a  hundred  tricks  at  the 
gaming  tables,  he  took  to  lending  of  money  at  exorbitant 
interest  and  on  great  penalties,  accumulating  premium,  inter- 
est, and  capital  into  a  new  capital,  and  seizing  to  s  minute 
when  the  payments  became  due ;  in  a  word,  by  a  constant 
attention  to  the  vices,  wants,  and  follies  of  mankind,  he  ac- 
quired an  immense  fortune.  He  was  twice  condemned  for 
rapes,  and  pardoned ;  but  tho  last  time  not  without  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate,  and  Urge  confiscations.  He  died  in  Scot- 
land in  1731,  [at  Stoneyhill  near  Musselburgh,  in  February 
1732,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.]  The  populace  at 
his  funeral  raised  a  great  riot,  almost  tore  the  bodv  out  of  the 
coffin,  and  cast  dead  dogs,  Ac,  into  the  grave  along  with  it." 
As  Colonel  Charteris'  character,  it  U  rermirked  in  another 
pUce,  was  singular  in  every  oilier  respect,  so  it  U  said  to  have 
been  in  this,  that  he  was  a  coward  who  had  his  fighting  days. 
He  would  suffer  himself  to  be  banged  and  basketed  for  refus- 
ing a  challenge  one  day ;  and  on  the  next  he  would  accept 
another,  and  kill  hU  man.  [£r%.  BriL  Kippis'  edit.  vol.  i. 
P»K*  240.J 

The  founder  of  the  old  family  of  Charteris  of  Kinfauns  in 
Perthshire, — which  disputed  the  chieftainship  with  the  family 
of  Amisfield  in  Dumfries-shire, — U  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  Thomas  de  Chartres,  commonly  called  Thomas  de  Lon- 
gueville,  a  Frenchman  of  on  ancient  family,  who  having  killed 
a  nobleman  at  the  court  of  1'hilip  lo  Bel,  in  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  turned  pirate,  under  the  name  of  the  Red 
Reaver,  and  was  encountered  and  made  prisoner  by  Sir  Wil- 
liem  Wallace  on  his  supposed  voyage  to  France,  in  1301  or 
1302,  and,  after  being  pardoned  and  knighted  by  hu  own 
sovereign,  accompanied  Wallace  to  Scotland,  and  fought 
against  the  English,  first  under  his  banner,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  Bruce,  who,  as  a  reword  for  his  bravery,  coo- 
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(erred  upon  him  the  lands  of  Kinfauns,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Perth ;  as  an  evidence  of  which  a  double-handed  sword, 
called  th«  sword  of  Chartens,  is  professed  still  to  be  shown  in 
the  modern  castle  of  Kinfauns !  In  every  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Perthshire  house  of  CharterU  we  find  the  same 
story  told,  but  we  think  it  extremely  improbable.  It  is  more 
likely  that  that  family  was  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Char- 
teris  in  Dumfries-shire,  as  the  name  had  become  much  ex- 
tended in  Scotland  at  that  period,  and  that  the  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  who  was  present  with  the  earl  Marshal  and  Lord 
Crawford  at  the  conflict  of  the  clan  Chattan  and  the  dan  Kay, 
on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  in  1396,  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Amisfield. 

In  tike  fifteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  family  of  Kinfauns  was  one  of  great  influence  in  Perth- 
shire. In  1465,  Andrew  Charteria  of  Kinfauns  was  provost 
of  Perth  and  continued  to  be  so  till  1471,  inclusive.  He 
again  filled  the  office  in  1473  and  1475.  In  the  latter  year 
one  Gilbert  Chartcris,  who  was  afterwards  dean  of  guild,  was 
one  of  the  bailies.  In  1 184  Andrew  Chartcris  was  again 
provost,  and  at  various  times  thereafter  till  1503,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  last  time  he  held  the  office.  In  1507 
John  CharterU  was  provost,  and  also  in  1509.  Others  of 
the  name  frequently  held  situations  in  the  magistracy  of  that 
city.  In  1529  William  Lord  Kathven  was  elected  provost, 
the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  filled  the  office ;  there  could 
thus,  up  to  that  time,  be  nothing  hereditary  in  his  occupancy 
of  the  provostship,  as  is  commonly  believed.  Between  the 
Kinfauns  family  and  the  Kuthvcns  a  rivalry  and  feud  seem  to 
have  existed,  which,  on  several  remarkable  occasions,  led  to 
fatal  results.  On  25th  February  that  year,  Patrick  Char- 
teris  of  Cuthilgurdy,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  laird  of  Kinfauns. 
and  who  had  been  provost  of  Perth,  from  1521  to  1523,  both 
inclusive,  and  in  1525,  and  again  in  1527  provost  and  sheriff", 
found  Robert  Maule  of  Panmure  as  his  cautioner  that  he 
would  underlie  the  law  for  art  and  part  of  the  fire-raising 
and  burning  of  the  village  of  Cowsland,  and  for  the  plunder 
of  certain  cattle  and  other  goods,  from  the  tenants  thereof, 
and  from  William  Lord  Ruthven ;  and  on  28th  of  the  same 
month,  John  Charteris,  his  brother,  and  eleven  others,  found 
security  to  answer  for  the  same  crime.  On  September  20, 
1530,  Patrick  Charteris  of  Cuthilgurdy  received  a  letter  of 
!  to  pass  in  pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas.  On  30th  Sep- 
■  1538,  John  Charteris  of  Kinfauns  was  elected  provost 
of  Perth,  but  he  seems  to  have  died  soon  thereafter,  as  on 
Jnne  13,  1539,  we  find  Thomas  Charteris  of  Kinfauns,  con- 
victed of  art  and  part  using  a  forged  acquittance  or  discharge 
of  a  certain  large  sum  of  money  assigned  by  the  king  to 
James  Rosa,  his  servant,  due  to  his  majesty  by  the  denth  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Moray,  as  his  heir,  or  granted  to  the  king 
by  the  privilege  of  the  pope.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  warded 
in  Edinburgh  castle  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  all  his 
moveables  to  be  escheated,  but  by  petitioning  the  lords  of 
privy  council,  he  was  admitted  to  '  free  ward,'  on  finding 
security  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape,  [/Vtaiiris's 

On  August  I*  1543,  the  regent  Arntr.  issued  an  order  to 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  community  of  Perth,  charging  them 
to  obey  John  Charteris  of  Cuthilgurdy  and  Thomas  Charteris 
of  Kinfauns  in  all  votes,  in  preference  to  letters  already  issued 
in  favour  of  Ijord  Ruthven,  and  on  1st  October  following, 
John  Charteris  was  elected  provost.  On  26th  January  suc- 
ceeding he  was,  however,  by  the  regent  and  lords  of  secret 
council  discharged  of  the  office,  and  on  15th  April  a  procla- 
mation by  the  queen  appeared  against  the  said  Thomas  and 
John  Charteris,  and  their  accomplices,  to  the  number  of 


eighty,  denouncing  them  rebels,  and  commanding  them  to  be 
apprehended.  On  7th  October  the  same  year  (1544)  Patrick, 
Lord  Ruthven,  was  elected  provost  of  Perth,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  on  Cardinal  Bethune'a  persecuting  visit  to 
that  city  with  the  regent  Arran,  he  instigated  the  latter  to 
turn  Lord  Ruthven  out  of  the  provostship,  and  restore  John 
Chartens  of  Kinfauns  to  that  office.  The  citizens  refused  to 
acknowledge  Charteris  for  their  provost,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  enter  the  town.  He  therefore  applied  to  I/mi  Gray, 
to  whom  he  was  allied,  and  persuaded  him,  and  Norman 
Leslie,  and  others  of  his  friends,  to  assist  him  with  their 
armed  forces,  ic  attacking  the  town  The  master  of  Ruth- 
ven, aided  by  the  laird  of  Moncrieff  and  the  citizens,  resolred 
to  defend  it  at  all  haiards.  Ix>rd  Gray  was  to  enter  the  town 
from  the  bridge,  while  Norman  Leslie  was  to  bring  up  ammu- 
nition and  ordnance  by  water  to  storm  it  on  its  open  side,  but 
the  tide  was  against  him,  and  he  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
The  former  finding  the  bridge  undefended,  marched  up  into 
the  town  as  far  as  the  Fishgate,  when  he  was  encountered  by 
the  master  of  Ruthven,  who  routed  and  repulsed  his  party, 
about  sixty  of  whom  were  slain.  The  Rut  livens  ever  after 
had  possession  of  the  provostship  till  May  1584,  when  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Gowric,  then  provost,  was  executed  at  Stirling. 
In  1552,  John  Charteris  of  Kinclaven.  in  Perthshire,  was 
killed  by  the  master  of  Ruthven,  on  the  High  Street  of  Kdin 
burgh,  '"upon  occasion,'"  saya  Bishop  Lesly,  "of  old  feud,  and 
for  staying  of  a  decret  of  ane  proces,  which  the  said  John 
pursued  against  him  before  the  Lords  of  Session."  [Bishop 
Leslie's  History,  p.  247.]  This  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act 
by  the  following  parliament,  that  whosoever  should  slay  a 
man  for  pursuing  an  action  against  him.  should  forfeit  'the 
right  of  judgment  in  his  action,  in  addition  to  bis  liability  to 
the  laws  for  the  crime. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1559,  when  the  queen  regent  entered 
Perth  with  her  French  troops,  I/jrd  Ruthven,  then  provost, 
was  dismissed,  with  the  rest  of  the  magistracy,  and  John 
Charteris  of  Kinfauns,  who  was  not  only  no  friend  to  the 
Reformers,  but  entertained  a  hostile  feeling  to  the  citizens 
ever  since  1544.  was  appointed  provost  in  his  place.  He  was 
the  queen's  tool  in  fining,  imprisoning,  and  banishing  the  in- 
habitants, but  his  reign  was  short,  lasting  only  till  the  26th 
of  June,  when  Perth  capitulated  to  the  Reformers. 

The  family  of  Kinfauns  appear  also  to  have  been  at  feud 
with  the  Blairs  of  Balthayock.  On  May  2,  1562,  John  Char- 
teris of  Kinfanns,  with  David,  his  brother,  and  thirty  nine 


surety  to  take  their  trial  on  the  15th  of  that 
month,  for  attacking  Thomas  Blair  of  Balthayock  and  his 
followers,  and  giving  them  injurious  words.  He  protested 
that  the  finding  of  the  security  should  be  no  prejudice  to  bim 
becatUKS  he  was  a  parish-clerk;  that  is,  that  :is  a  churchman 
he  was  liable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  courts. 
Thomas  Blair,  on  his  part,  and  sundry  of  bis  friends,  also 
found  security  to  underlie  the  law,  for  the  slaughter  of  Alex- 
ander Rae,  in  the  feud  with  the  laird  of  Kinfanns.  Owing  to 
the  loss  of  a  scroll-book  the  result  of  these  cases  is  unknown. 
[Pilcnirn's  Criminal  Trink.] 

In  1537  one  Andrew  Charteris,  a  brother  of  the  provost  ot 
Dundee,  a  friar,  fled  out  of  Scotland  to  England,  where  he 
stayed  a  year,  and  thereafter  retired  to  Germany,  where  he 
cast  oft*  his  cowl.  After  residing  at  Wittenberg  for  twelve 
months  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  was  robbed  by  the  way, 
but  was  relieved  by  some  of  his  countrymen  when  he  arrived 
at  the  latter  town.  Thence  he  went  to  Zealand,  and  in  a 
letter  still  extant  to  his  brother,  the  provost,  he  inveighed 
vehemently  against  the  whole  Roman 
bishops,  priests,  abbots  and  monks, 
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-  Blaek  Man  and  grey, 
With  all  their  trumpery." 

Ho  was  a  man  of  a  ready  genius  and  goodly  appearance ;  ao 
much  so  that  King  Henry  said  to  him,  after  he  had  talked 
with  him  an  hour,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  ever  yon  were  a  friar." 
[CaMencootT*  History,  toI.  i.  p.  113.1 

An  eminent  printer  and  bookseller,  in  the  Scottish  capita' 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Henry  Charteria,  who  published 
Sir  David  Lindsay's  works  in  1568.  He  mentions  that  he 
was  present  at  the  performance  of  Sir  David's  '  Pleasant  Sa- 
tyr* of  the  Three  Estaitis,"  when  it  was  «  playit  besyde  Ed- 
inburgh in  1544,  in  presence  of  the  Quene  Regent."  and  that 
he  sat  patiently  for  nine  hours  on  the  bank  at  Greenside  to 
witness  it.  In  1589,  he  was  one  of  thirteen  commissioners 
appointed  by  a  convention  of  noblemen,  ministers,  burgesses, 
&c.  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  meet  weekly  to  consult  as  to  the 
defence  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  in  1596.  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  printed  by  him  in  folio.  In  1604  his  name  ap- 
pears among  those  members  of  the  Edinburgh  presbytery  who 
subscribed  it  of  new. 

His  son,  Sir.  Henry  Charteris,  was  educated  for  the  chnreh, 
and  about  1590  he  became  one  of  the  regents  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  On  the  death  of  Principal  Bollock.  8th 
January  1599.  ho  was  senior  regent,  and  on  14th  February 
following  he  was  appointed  principal  in  his  place,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university.  He  held  these  offices  for 
twenty-one  years.  Although  an  eminent  scholar,  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  modesty,  for  in  1617,  says  Dower,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  honour  of  being  principal  and  professor  of  di- 
vinity, he  declined  presiding  at  the  disputation  which  was 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  king  at  Stirling.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  only  Greek  epitaph,  among  twenty-eight,  on 
Principal  Rollock.  and  of  two  others  in  Latin.  His  father 
was  probably  king's  printer  and  printer  to  the  university,  and 
was  for  a  very  considerable  time  in  the  magistracy,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  lived  to  see  bus  son  so  honourably  distin- 
guished as  he  became.  In  1620  he  accepted  the  parochial 
charge  of  North  Leith,  on  which  he  resigned  the  prineipalship 
and  the  divinity  chair,  but  in  1626  he  was  restored  to  the 
latter.  Ha  died  two  years  afterwards  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age. 


Chbtx k,  formerly  written  Chein  and  Chien,  a  surname  of 
great  antiquity  in  Scotland.  Sir  Reginald  le  Chein,  (nephew 
of  John  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  who  was  killed  by  Bruce 
at  Dumfries  in  1305.)  was  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland 
from  1267  to  1269.  He  was  baron  of  Inverugie,  Strabrock, 
Ac.  in  Aberdeenshire,  where,  as  well  as  in  Caithness-shire,  he 
had  immense  estates.  In  12R5,  he  gave  the  land*  of  Ardlogy 
and  Leuchendy.  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie,  in  the  former  county, 
to  the  priory  of  Fyvie,  in  connection  with  the  abbey  of  Ar- 
broath. He  is  generally  styled  pater,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son  of  the  same  name.  Sir  Reginald  was  one  of  the 
Magnates  Scotia?,  who  concurred  in  settling  the  succession  to 
the  crown  on  Margaret  of  Norway,  grand-daughter  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  in  12«4.  He  was  also  one  of  the  barons 
who  in  1289  addressed  Edward  the  First  of  England,  on  the 
subject  of  a  marriage  between  the  young  queen  of  Scots  and 
his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  view  of  uniting  the 
kingdoms.  He  made  his  submission  to  the  English  monarch 
at  Aberdeen,  on  17th  July  1296,  and  his  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  Reginaldus  le  Chein,  filwt,  is  found  in  the  Ragman 
Roll. 

His  brother,  Henry  le  Cheyn,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
from  1281  to  1333,  (although  according  to  Boecc  ano.  other 


writers  be  died  in  1329.)  The  bouse  of  the  Carmelite  frian 
in  Aberdeen  had  been  built  and  endowed  by  his  father,  Regi- 
nald le  Cheyn,  who,  besides  other  revenues,  bestowea  upon  it 
two  pounds  yearly  ont  of  the  lands  of  BUckwater  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Fergus,  Aberdeenshire,  which  entirely  belonged  to 
bim.  Henry,  like  his  brother  and  nephew,  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  the  First  in  1296,  and  on  Brace's  asserting  his  right 
to  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  retire  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  was  permitted  by  King  Robert,  after  being  settled 
on  the  throne,  to  return  to  his  see,  when,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, he  applied  all  the  rents  of  his  bishopric,  which,  during  his 
absence  had  accumulated  to  a  considerable  amount,  in  building 
the  fine  old  Gothic  bridge  with  one  arch,  over  the  river  Don, 
(the  celebrated  Brig  of  Balgownie.)  near  Aberdeen.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  if  he  had  any  concern  in  the  bridge  at  all,  it  was  at 
the  command  of  King  Robert  Bruce  that  he  thus  devoted  the 
unapplied  rents  of  his  see  to  such  a  purpose.  In  the  account 
of  the  biahop  in  Boece's  Lives,  there  is  no  mention  made  ol 
such  a  work,  while  the  distinct  assertion  in  the  charter  ot 
Sir  Alexander  Hay,  who  bequeathe!,  in  1605,  an  annual 
sum  of  two  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  eightpence,  for  the 
support  of  this  bridge,  that  certain  annals  testified  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  King  Robert, 
is  a  fair  proof  that  the  structure  was  the  work  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  not  of  the  prelate,  who  had  rendered  to  his  author- 
ity an  unwilling  obedience,  and  to  whom  it  has  ever  been 
popularly  imputed. 

The  above-named  Sir  Reginald  le  Chein,  chamberlain, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  as  already  stated,  bore  the 
same  name.  Nisbet  mentions  a  charter,  without  a  date, 
granted  ••  by  Reynald  Chein,  son  of  Reynald,  of  the  lands  of 
Dury,  which  be  disponed  to  Gilbert,  son  of  Robert  of  Strath- 
em,  and  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Adam  of 
Killoonehaugh,  earl  of  Carrick,  and  after  that.  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  gives  the  lands  of  Dummany,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Rodger  Moubray,  to  Sir  Reginald  Chein,  as  that 
king's  charter  bears."  Sir  Reginald,  the  son,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Halidonhill  in  1338,  and  died,  with- 
out male  issue,  in  1350.  He  had  two  daughters.  Mariota 
and  Mary.  Of  these  the  following  story  is  related.  Sir 
Reginald,  who  possessed  more  than  a  third  of  Caithness,  in- 
cluding the  district  which  now  forms  the  parish  of  Wick,  is 
still  famous  in  the  Highland  districts  as  a  mighty  hunter, 
under  the  name  of  Morar  na  Shien.  He  waa  most  anxious 
for  a  son  to  heir  his  vast  estates ;  and  when  his  wife.  Mary  , 
brought  him  a  daughter,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  he  ordered 
the  child  to  be  destroyed.  It  was,  however,  conveyed  away, 
and  a  subsequent  daughter  escaped,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  rage  of  the  twice  disappointed  chief.  Years  rolled  on, 
and  Morar  na  Shien  often  lamented  his  childless  condition. 
At  length,  on  some  public  occasion,  a  great  festival  was  held, 
at  which  Sir  Reginald  noticed  two  young  laces,  who  far  out- 
ahone  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  expressed  his  admira- 
tion, and  lamented  to  his  wife  his  cruel  infatuation,  which  fud 
led  him  to  order  the  death  of  his  daughters,  who,  had  they 
been  allowed  to  live,  would  have  been  about  the  age  of  these 
peerless  beauties.  Mary  de  Cheync  hastened  to  confess  her 
justifiable  disobedience  to  her  husband's  orders,  and  intro- 
duced the  young  ladies  to  him  as  bis  own  daughters.  Over- 
powered with  joy,  Sir  Reginald  de  Cheyne  acknowledged 
them  as  his ;  and  constituted  them  heiresses  of  his  extensive 
possessions.  Mariota,  the  elder  daughter,  married,  first,  Sii 
John  IKraglas,  and  after  his  death,  without  issue,  John  de 
Keith,  of  Raven's  Craig,  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Keith, 
great  marischal  of  Scotland,  and  with  her  the  estate  of  In- 
I  verugie  oassed  into  the  Keith  family.    They  had  a  sou.  Au- 
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drew,  who  became1  poMtswd,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the 
lands  of  Ackergill  and  other  estates  in  Caithness-shire.  The 
descendants  of  this  marriage  continued  a  separate  branch  of 
the  Keith*  for  seven  or  eight  generations.  Mary  or  Marjory, 
the  younger,  was  heiress  of  Duffus,  and  married  Nicol  Suth- 
erland, second  son  of  Kenneth,  third  earl  of  Sutherland,  who 
fell  at  the  hurtle  of  Halidonhill  in  1333,  and  with  her  obtained 
the  barony  of  Duffus  in  the  county  of  Elgin  [see  Dnnrs, 
lord].  In  consequence  he  added  the  arms  of  Cbeyne  to  his 
paternal  coat  of  Sutherland. 

From  the  Cheynes  of  Inverugie  descended  several  very 
considerable  families,  as  the  Cheynes  of  Arnage,  Esselmont, 
Stralnch,  Dundarg,  Pitfitchie,  &o.  Most  of  these  arc  now 
extinct  in  the  male  Kne.  The  last  of  the  family  of  Amage 
was  the  learned  James  Cheyne  (Jacobus  Chrynrcus  ab  Ar- 
nage), professor  at  Douay,  of  whom  a  notice  follows. 

A  son  of  Cheyne  of  Inverugie  married  the  heiress  of  Mar- 
shal of  Esselmont,  and  with  her  got  the  land*  of  that  name, 
on  aceonnt  of  which  the  family  quartered  the  arms  of  Mar- 
shal with  their  own.  From  this  family  was  descended  the 
eminent  physician,  Dr.  George  Cbeyne,  of  whom  also  a  notice 
follows. 

Christian  Cheyne,  a  daughter  of  Cheyne  of  Straloch,  mar- 
ried Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Seton,  ancestor  of  the  earls  ol 
Winton,  and  governor  of  Berwick,  whose  son,  Thomas,  was 
hanged  by  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  in  July  1333,  be- 
cause his  father  would  not  deliver  up  the  town  of  Berwick  to 
him,  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  he  being  then  a  hostage  in 
his  hands. 

This  name  was,  by  Charles  the  Second,  ennobled  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  the  title  of  Viscount  Newhaven,  Lord 
Cheyne,  having  been  In  1681  conferred  on  Charles  Cheyne  ot 
Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  [Sec  Kkwiiavkx, 
Viscount.] 

CHEYNE,  James,  rector  of  the  Scots  college 
at  Douay,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Arnage  in  that  county.  After  studying  at  Aber- 
deen, he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  philosophy  at 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Douay,  and,  after  teaching  there  with  great 
reputation,  became  the  head  of  the  seminary.  He 
was  also  canon  and  great  penitentiary  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Tountay,  and  died  in  1602.  His  works 
are : 

Analysis  m  Philosophiam  Aristot.  Douay,  1573, 1595,  8vo. 

IV  Sphsera  seu  (Jlobi  Casks  lis  Fabrics.   Douay,  1575,  8vo. 

De  Geographia,  lib.  duo.    Douay,  1576,  8vo. 

Orationca  dux  de  perfecto  Philosopho  et  du  Pncdioationibus 
Astrulcigorum.    Douay,  1577,  8vo. 

Analysis  et  Scholia  in  Aristot.  lib.  xiv.  De  Prima  sea  Di- 
vi:m  Philosophia.    Douay,  1578,  8vo. 

Analysis  in  Physiologiajn  ArUtotelicam.   Paris,  1580,  8vo. 

CHEYNE,  Gkorge,  a  physician  and  medical 
writer  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  day,  was 
born  in  1671,  at  Anchcncrutve,  parish  of  Meth- 
lick,  Aberdeenshire,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcaim,  whom,  in  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  works,  he  styles  his  "  grand 


and  generous  friend."  After  taking  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  repaired,  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  to  Ixmdon.  He  had  passed  his 
youth  in  close  study  and  great  abstemiousness, 
but  after  going  to  the  metropolis,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  frequent  taverns  in  order  to  get  into  prac- 
tice, and  indulging  in  habits  of  excess,  he  grew 
fat,  short-breathed,  lethargic,  and  listless,  and 
swelled  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  he  at  one 
time  exceeded  thirty-two  stones  in  weight.  Hav- 
iug  tried  medicine  in  vain,  !:?  next  retired  to  the 
country,  and  lived  very  low.  This  proving  inef- 
fectual, he  went  to  Bath,  and  drank  the  waters, 
bnt  without  permanent  relief.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  had  recourse  to  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  which  removed  his  complaints.  His  bulk 
was  reduced  to  almost  one-third ;  he  recovered 
his  strength,  activity  and  cheerfulness,  with  the 
free  and  perfect  use  of  his  faculties ;  and,  by  reg- 
ular observance  of  this  regimen,  he  reached  a  good 
old  age.  It  was  his  custom  to  practise  in  London 
in  winter,  aud  in  Bath  in  summer.  He  died  at 
the  latter  place  April  12,  1743,  in  his  72d  year. 

thor  of  1  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natnral  Reli- 
gion,' published  in  1705,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Roxburgh,  at  whose  request,  and  for  whose 
use,  it  was  written  j  and  also  of  a  work  on  Flux- 
ions, which  was  replied  to  by  the  celebrated 
French  mathematician  Abraham  de  Moivre,  and 
regarding  which  he  himself  in  after  life  said  that 
it  was  conceived  in  ambition  and  brought  forth  in 
vanity.— Dr.  Cheyne  s  works  are : 

A  New  Theory  of  Acute  and  Slow-continued  Fevers; 
wherein,  besides  the  appearance  of  such,  and  the  manner  ot 
their  cure,  occasionally  the  Structure  of  the  Glands,  and  the 
manner  and  laws  of  Secretion,  the  operation  of  purgative, 
vomitive,  and  mercurial  medicines  are  mechanically  explained. 
Lend.  1702,  8vo.  1722,  8vo.  1724,  8vo.  To  this  he  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  concerning  the  improvements  of  the  Theory  of 
Medicine. 

Remarks  on  two  late  Pamphlets  written  by  Dr.  Oliphant 
against  Dr.  Pitcairns,  and  the  New  Theory  of  Fevers.  Edin. 
1702.  8vo. 

Fluxionum  Methodus  inversa;  sive  quantitatum  fhwnitinm 
leges  generaliores.    Lotid.  1708.  4to. 

Rudimentorutn  Methotli  Huxionum  uiversa  Speciiniuu  ad- 
versus  Abr.  de  Moivre.    I/md.  1703,  1705,  4to. 

Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion  ;  containing 
the  Elementa  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  proofs  for  Na- 
tural Religion  arising  from  them.    Lond.  1705.  8vo.  170« 
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Philosophical  Principle,  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Beveled. 
Lond.  1715.  1736,  8ro. 

Ooservations  concerning  the  Nature  and  True  Method  of 
Treating  the  Gout.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Nature 
and  Qualities  of  the  Bath  Water*,  the  manner  of  using  them 
and  the  Disease*  in  which  they  are  proper ;  as  also  the  Na- 
ture and  Cure  of  most  Chronical  Distempers.  Lond.  1720, 
8vo.    1722,  1725,  Hvo. 

De  Nature  Fibrss  eju-sqne  lax«  sive  resolutss  condition^ 
morbis  trartatox.    lxmd.  1725.  8vo.    Paris,  1742. 

Essay  on  Health  and  l.ong  Life.    I»nd.  1725,  8 to. 

The  English  Malady,  or  a  Treatise  of  Nervous  Diseases  of 
all  kinds :  as  spleen,  vapours,  lowncss  of  spirits,  hypochon- 
driacal and  hysterical  distempers,  &c  Lond.  1733,  1735. 
1739.  8vo.    Dublin,  1733,  8vo, 

An  Essay  on  Rrgimen ;  together  with  five  Discourses, 
medical,  moral,  and  philosophical :  serving  to  illustrate  the 
principles  and  theory  of  Philosophical  Medicine,  and  point 
ont  some  of  ita  moral  consequences.  Lond.  1739,  1740, 
1753,  8vo.    In  Italian,  Padua,  1765. 

The  Natural  Method  of  curing  the  Diseases  of  the  Body, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  Mind  depending  on  the  Body;  in 
three  parts.    I/>ndon,  1742,  8vo. 

An  Account  of  himself,  and  of  his  various  Cures.  Lond. 
1743,  1753,  8vo. 


Ciiisiiolme,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Norman  French 
tht*r,  to  choose,  and  the  Saxon  holme.  The  family  who 
first  bore  it  in  Scotland  poBScseed  lands  in  Roxburghshire  and 
Berwickshire  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  The  chief 
of  the  name  was  Chisholme  of  Chisholme  in  the  former 
county,  of  whom  Chisholme,  now  of  Stirches,  also  in  Rox- 
burghshire, is  the  direct  heir  male  and  representative.  Id 
the  Ragman  Roll  appear  the  names  of  Richard  de  Chese- 
bolme,  oounto  de  Rokeshrugh,  and  his  son.  John  de  Cheso- 
holme,  afterwards  Sir  John  de  Cheseholmc,  who  married  in 
1335,  Ann,  dr.  of  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Qmirrelwood,  Nairn- 
shire, and  constable  of  the  royal  castle  of  Urquhart,  lnvcrneas- 
■hire.  In  1346,  his  son,  Sir  Robert  de  Cheseholme,  whs  taken 
prisoner  with  David  II.,  at  the  battle  of  Durham.  In  1359 
he  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  constable  of  Urquhart  cas- 
tle, and  died  in  1372.  His  eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  to 
the  border  estate  and  the  lands  of  Quarrel  wood  in  Nairnshire, 
while  his  second  son,  Alexander,  married  Margaret  do  la 
Ard,  heiress  of  Erchleas.  and  founded  the  family  of  Erchless 
and  Strathgl.iss,  in  Inverncss-shirc.  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  of  date  1368,  as  comportioner,  along  with  Lord  Fcnton. 
in  the  barony  of  Ard,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas, 
as  appears  by  an  indenture,  dated  1103,  entered  into  betweru 
William  de  Fenton  of  Bnky  on  the  one  part,  and  Margaret 
de  la  Ard,  domina  de  Erchless,  and  Thomas  de  Chisholme, 
her  son  and  heir,  on  the  other  part.  This  Thomas  died  with- 
out issue.  His  brother,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  had 
only  daughters,  who  conveyed  the  estate  into  other  families 
by  marriage,  and  so  the  family  of  Chisholme  of  Strathglass 
came  to  an  end.  William,  t  third  son,  was  treasurer  of 
Moray.  John,  the  eldest  son,  had  three  sons :  John;  Robert, 
who  succeeded  John  ;  and  Edmund,  founder  of  the  house  of 
Cromlix,  after  mentioned.  John's  only  daughter,  Morclla, 
married  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Duffus,  who  got  with  her 
Quarrelwood  and  other  lands  in  Nairnshire.  Robert's  great- 
grandson,  John  Chisholme,  tenth  of  that  ilk,  forfeited  the 
estate  during  the  minority  of  James  V. ;  but  in  1531,  it  was 
restored  to  his  brother  George,  by  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted.  Hia  MO,  Walter,  is  styled  baron 
of  Chisholme  in  the  parliamentarian  roll  of  chieftains,  anno 


1587.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1689,  by  his  eldest  son.  Wal- 
ter,  whose  son,  also  named  Walter,  a  minor  on  his  father's 
death,  married  a  lady  named  Stirling,  against  tbe  will  of  his 
guardian  and  feudal  superior,  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig.  As  the 
lands  held  from  the  latter  by  the  old  feudal  tenure  of  ward  of 
marriage,  he  became  liable  in  a  line  of  6,600  merka  Soots, 
and  failing  to  pay  it  the  estates  were  attached  and  lost  to  the 
family.  He  had' two  sons,  Walter  and  William.  The  former 
acquired  the  estate  of  Stirches  from  Thomas  Scott  of  Whits- 
lade  in  1660.  His  eldest  son,  William,  the  second  of  Stir- 
ches, was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  (died  in  1755), 
whose  son,  also  named  John,  was  succeeded  in  1794..  by  bis 
third  son,  Gilbert,  the  elder  two  having  predeceased  him. 
By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Wbitehaugh,  Gilbert  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  died  in  1820.  The  eldest  son,  John  Chisholme,  the 
sixth  of  Stirches  and  twentieth  in  descent  from  Richard  >1- 
Chisholm,  married  in  1840,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Robert  Walker,  Esq.  of  Mumrills,  Stirlingshire, 
with  issue.  On  succeeding,  in  1852.  to  the  lauds  of  White- 
haugh, he  assumed  the  name  ol  Scott  Chisholme. 

Tbe  old  family  estate  of  Chisholme  was  purchased,  about 
1784,  by  William  Chisholme,  a  great-grandson  of  Walter  the 
first  of  Stirches,  from  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Coltnesa,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  son,  Charles,  without  issue,  it  fell  to  his 
cousin,  Scott  of  Coldhouse,  who  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Scott  Chisholme, 

The  modern  clan  Chisholm  in  lnverness-shire,  though 
claiming  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  arc,  it  is  probable,  descended 
from  one  of  the  northern  collaterals  of  the  original  family  of 
Chisholme  of  Chisholme  in  Roxburghshire,  and  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  when  a 
Wilsnd  de  Chesholm  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Comer 
dated  9th  April  1513.  At  a  later  period  they  obtained  a  gift 
of  tbe  lands  of  Errhless  and  others.  In  1587,  the  chiefs  on 
whose  lands  resided  "  broken  men,"  were  called  upon  to  give 
securitv  for  their  peaceable  behaviour,  among  whom  appears 
'•  Cheisholme  of  Cummer."  After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
in  1689,  Erebless  castle,  the  seat  of  the  chief,  was  garrisoned 
for  King  James,  and  General  Livingstone,  the  commander  of 
the  government  forces,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  dislodg- 
ing the  Highlanders.  In  1715,  Ruari.  or  Roderick  Mai-Ian, 
the  chief,  signed  the  address  of  a  hundred  and  two  chiefs  and 
heads  of  houses  to  George  the  First,  expressive  of  their  at- 
tachment and  loyalty,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  it,  he  en- 
gaged very  actively  in  the  rising  under  the  earl  of  Mar  ;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Dunblane,  the  clan  was  headed  by  Chisholm 
of  Crocfin,  an  aged  veteran,  for  which  the  estates  of  the  chief 
were  forfeited  and  sold.  In  1727,  he  procured,  with  several 
other  chiefs,  a  pardon  under  the  privy  seal,  and  the  lands 
were  subsequently  conveyed,  by  the  then  proprietor,  to  Ro- 
derick's eldest  son,  who  entailed  them  on  his  heirs  male. 
In  1745,  this  chief  joined  the  st-indard  of  the 
with  his  clan,  and  Colin,  his  youngest  son.  was 
colonel  of  the  clan  battalion.  Lord  President  Forbes  thus 
states  the  strength  of  the  Chisholms  at  that  period. 
"Chisholms —  Their  chief  is  Chisholm  of  Strnthglass,  in 
Gaelic  called  Chisallich.  His  lands  are  held  of  the  crown, 
and  be  can  hring  out  two  hundred  men."  At  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  William  Chisholm,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  chief, 
was  flag-bearer  of  the  clan.  He  fonght  long  and  manfully : 
and  even  after  the  retreat  had  become  general,  he  rallied 
and  led  his  clansmen  again  ami  again  to  the  charge.  A 
bodv  of  the  Chisholms  ultimately  sought  shelter  in  a  barn, 
bv  hundreds  of  the  soldier*  of  the 
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royal  army,  but  William  Chisholm  cut  his  way  through  them 
until  he  was  shot  by  wmt  Englishmen.  His  widow,  Chris- 
tiana Fergnsson,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Cnntin.  Ross-shire, 
where  her  father  was  a  blacksmith,  composed  a  beautiful 
lament  for  him  in  Gaelic  'Cnmhadodh'  Uilleam  Siseal,' 
which  is  still  popular  in  the  Highlands.  One  of  the  seven 
outlaws  who  sheltered  Prince  Charles  in  a  cave  in  the  Braes 
of  Glenmoriston,  during  his  wanderings  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  was  a  Chisholm,  who,  with  another  of  the  men 
named  Grant,  safely  conveyed  him  to  the  coast  of  Arisaig. 
resulting  the  temptation  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  offered  for 
hia  capture.  From  this  man,  Hugh  Chisholm,  who  after- 
wards resided  for  many  years  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Homo  ob- 
tained some  of  his  information  for  his  account  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  him  personally,  and  in  bis  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  gives  some  interesting  details  respecting 
him,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here,  besides  being  somewhat 
inflated,  and  probably  in  part  apocryphal. 

Alexander  Chisholm,  chief  of  the  clan,  who  succeeded  in 
1785,  left  an  only  child,  Mary,  married  to  James  Gooden. 
Km].,  London,  and  dying  in  1793,  the  chiefship  and  estate*, 
agreeably  to  the  deed  of  entail,  devolved  on  his  youngest  bro- 
ther, William,  who  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Duncan  MacDonnell,  Esq.  of  Glengarry,  and  left  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  On  his  death  in  1817  he  was  snoceedcii  oy 
the  elder  son,  Alexander  William,  once  member  of  parliament 
for  Inverness-shire,  who  died,  prematurely,  in  September 
1838,  and  of  whose  amiable  life  an  interesting  memoir  has 
been  published.  "  His  eminent  classical  and  scientific  at- 
tainments," says  the  writer  of  the  account  of  the  parish  of 
Kilmorack,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  "graced 
nnd  sanctified  by  his  unostentatious  and  unfeigned  piety, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  honourable  situation  of 
representative  of  bis  native  county  in  parliament.  To  thst 
situation  he  was  called  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  but 
death  cut  short  his  career  almost  in  its  commencement."  He 
was  succeeded  by  hia  brother,  Duncan  MacDonnell  Chisholm, 
who  died  in  London  14th  September  1858,  aged  47,  when  the 
estate  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  Archibald  Chisholm, 
eldest  son  of  Chisholm  of  Muckrath. 

The  prefix  'The'  is  employed  occasionally  and  appropri- 
ately by  the  chiefs  of  clans  who  use  the  name  Mac  or  Mag- 
tuu,  as  The  Macnab,  The  MacGregor,  meaning  the  chieQt 
of  the  clans  Nab  and  Gregnr.  It  is  also  used  in  the  some 
sense  by  the  bead  of  an  Irish  family,  vis.  '•  The  O'Connor 
Don ;"  the  Spanish  adjunct  Don,  Domituu,  or  lord,  having 
the  same  meaning.  "  The  Chisholm  "  is  the  only  instance  of 
its  use  without  the  accompanying  term  of  headship.  An  old 
chief  of  the  clan  Chisholm  once  not  very  modestly  said  that 
there  were  but  three  persons  in  the  world  entitled  to  it— 
'  the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  Chisholm.' 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  clan  having  carried  off  a  daughter 
of  Urd  Lovat,  placed  her  on  an  islet  in  Loch  Bruirach,  where 
she  was  soon  discovered  by  the  Fraiera,  who  had  mustered 
for  the  rescue.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  during  which  the 
young  lady  was  accidentally  slain  by  her  own  brother.  A 
plaintive  Gaelic  song  records  the  sad  calamity,  and  numerous 
tumuli  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  fell. 


The  once  great  family  of  Chisholme  of  Cromlix,  sometimes 
written  Cromleck,  in  Perthshire,  which  for  above  a  century 
were  hereditary  bailies  and  justiciaries  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lordship  of  Dunblane,  and  furnished  three  bishops  to  that 
see,  but  which  is  now  extinct,  was  also  descended  from  the 
border  Chisbolmes ;  the  first  of  that  family.  Edmund  Chis- 
hohne of  Cromlix,  early  in  thi  fifteenth  century,  being  the 


son  of  Chisholuie  of  Chisholme  in  Roxburghshire,  who  also 
possessed  the  estate  of  Tindale  in  England.  He  married, 
first,  Margaret  SincUir,  a  widow,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Dryden,  and  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Balmain,  tho 
unworthy  favourite  of  James  the  Third,  afterwards  far  a  time 
Urd  Bothwell  [see  onto,  p.  353].    By  this  lady  he  had  two 

secondly.  Jsnet,  daughter  of  James  Drummond  of  Coldoch, 
brother  of  John  Lord  Drummond,  and  by  her  he  had  two 
sons.  Sir  James,  who  succeeded  him,  and  William,  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  and  also  three  daughters. 

His  elder  son,  by  the  first  marriage,  James  Chisholme,  was 
chaplain  to  James  the  Third,  and  having  been  sent  by  that 
monarch  to  Rome,  was  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth  made 
hhhop  of  Dunblane  in  1486,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  the 
following  year.  In  his  old  age,  after  having  been  forty  years 
in  the  see,  he  resigned  it  in  the  year  1527,  in  favour  of  his 
half-brother,  William  Chisholme,  above  mentioned,  retaining 
the  administration  of  the  fruits  of  his  bishopric,  and  died  in 
1534. 

Sir  James  Chisholme,  the  elder  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
succeeded  his  father,  as  second  laird  of  Cromlix.  He  mar- 
ried Lady  Catherine  Grahame,  sister  of  the  third  earl  of 
Montrose,  and  by  ber  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Hia  eldest  son,  Sir  James,  succeeded  him.  William,  the 
second  son,  succeeded  his  uncle  William,  as  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane ;  and  Alexander,  the  third  son,  was  parson  of  Comrie. 
William  Chisholme,  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund  Chisholme, 
and  full  brother  of  the  first  Sir  James,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Dunblane  in  April  1527.  He  was  a  great  opponent  of  the 
Reformation,  and  alienated  the  episcopal  patrimony  of  his  see 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  it  he  gave  to  his  nephew, 
Sir  James  Chisholme  of  Cromlix,  but  large  portions  of  it 
also  bestowed  on  James  Chisholme  of  Glassengall,  his 
own  natural  son,  and  on  his  two  natural  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  the 
other  to  John  Buchanan  of  that  ilk.  He  died  in  1564.  His 
nephew,  William  Chisholme,  was,  in  June  1661,  by  papal 
hrief,  constituted  coadjutor  and  successor  to  bim  in  the  see  oi 
Dunblane.  This  nephew  was  much  employed  by  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  in  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  divorcing  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell  from  Lady  Jans 
Gordon,  previous  to  the  marriage  of  that  nobleman  with  the 
queen.  He  dilapidated  what  his  uncle  had  left  of  the  reve- 
nues of  his  bishopric,  and  was  forfeited  for  noncompliance 
with  the  new  measures  both  in  church  and  state.  Retiring 
into  France,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Vaison,  and  in  his  old 
age  ho  resigned  that  see  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  also  named 
William  Chisholme,  and  became  a  friar  at  Grenoble.  He 
died  at  Rome. 

Sir  James  Chisholme,  the  third  laird  of  Cromlix,  married 
Jean  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Inver  - 
peffray,  by  his  wife,  I  July  Margaret  Stuart,  widow  of  Lord 
Gordon,  and  daughter  of  King  James  the  Fourth.  By  this 
lady  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Sir  James,  tho 
eldest,  succeeded  him.  William,  the  second  son,  was  born  at 
Inverpeffray,  March  11,  1551,  and  was  educated  in  France. 
On  his  uncle's  resigning  his  see  in  his  favour,  he  became 
bishop  of  Vaison.  John  Chisholme,  the  third  son,  born 
at  Dunblane  in  August  1557,  lived  chiefly  in  France,  and 
was  the  secret  agent  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Parma  with  the  Scottish  Catholic  lords,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  infra.  Thomas  Chisholme,  the  fourth  son,  whose 
name  in  old  documents  is  spelled  Cheeseholm,  was  portioner 
of  Butter-Giisk,  and  died  without  heirs.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter. Jean,  was  married  to  James  Drummond,  second  sou  uf 
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David  Lord  Drummond,  and  by  her  he  got  the  land*  of  In- 
vcrperfrsy.  which  were  her  mother's  portion.  He  first  bore 
the  title  of  Lird  InchafTray,  being  rommendator  of  that  ab- 
bacy, hut  wan.  in  lfi07,  created  I -on!  Maderty,  a  title  merged 
in  1711,  in  the  viscounty  of  Strathallan.  the  second  title  of 
which  is  I-onl  Drnmmond  of  Cromlix.  [See  Stkatiiaixax, 
Viscount  nf.]  Helen,  the  second  daughter,  was  in.'irried  to 
Charteris  of  Kinfaun*;  Margaret,  the  third,  to  Mushet  of 
that  ilk  ;  and  Agnes,  the  youngest,  to  Napier  nf  Merchlston. 

Sir  .Tame*  Chisholme,  eldest  win  of  Sir  .lames,  the  fourth 
laird  of  Cromlix,  was  liorn  at  Muthil,  10th  September  1550. 
The  first  l.'M\i  Balmerinoeh,  principal  secretary  of  state  in  Scot- 
land, on  his  trial  in  lfiOS,  for  high  treason,  for  sending  a  let- 
ter to  the  Pn]>e,  in  his  majesty's  name,  without  his  author- 
ity, confessed  that,  in  1598,  he  had  written  to  hi*  holiness, 
in  the  king's  name,  for  a  cardinal'*  hat  for  the  bishop  of  Yai- 
son  (William  Chisholme,  necwmoW).  I/>rd  Balmerinoch  was 
a  connection  of  the  Cromlix  family,  and  hence  the  interest  be 
took  in  their  advancement.  [See  ante,  p.  228.]  Robertson 
in  hi*  History  of  Scotland,  and  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  erro- 

aa  the  Chisholme*  and  Drummonds  were  very  nearly  con- 
nected by  frequent  intermarriages,  but  he  was  William  Chu- 
hotme,  second  of  the  name  and  surname.  It  was  also  stated, 
on  that  occasion,  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  that,  in  1588.  the 
same  bishop  came  to  Scotland,  with  great  offers  from  the 
Pope,  that  if  King  James  made  any  kind  of  acknowledgment 
of  him,  he  would  have  prevented  the  sailing  of  the  great  Ar- 
mada, "  and  after  him  came  Sir  James  Chisholme,  who  dealt 
in  the  same  course,  and  because  he  did  not  prevail,  he  broke 
his  heart  and  so  died."  On  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
that  year,  the  General  Assembly  remitted  to  the  presbyter}' 
of  Edinburgh,  to  summon  before  it  certain  papists  and  apos- 
tates, among  whom  was  the  abovenamed  John  Chisholme,  bro- 
ther of  the  bishop  of  Vaiaon  (William  Chisholme,  terti'«il, 
and  son  of  Sir  James  Chisholme  of  Cromlix,  who,  in  the  in- 
tercepted correspondence  between  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the 
Catholic  lords  was,  for  better  concealment,  called  John  Jam- 
eson, while  the  duke  was  styled  "  our  miller."  Robert  Bruce, 
the  Roman  Catholic  trafficker,  in  his  letter  to  the  duke,  inter- 
cepted in  January  1589.  speaks  of  Sir  James  Chisholme  as 
the  elJest  brother  of  this  John  Chisholme,  and  with  reference 
to  the  money  which  he  had  brought  from  the  duke,  he  says 
that  he  would  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the  disposal  of  it, 
"  for  he  is  a  man  confident  and  wise,  and  one  upon  our  part, 
and  very  little  suspected."  [Caldervood't  IJutory,  vol.  v. 
p.  22."|  Sir  *■»•■  married  dame  Anna  Bethune,  daughter 
of  the  laird  of  Creich,  and  by  her  ho  had  his  successor,  Sir 
James,  and  other  children. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Chisholme,  styled  of  Dnndam 
and  Cromlix,  knight,  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  house- 
hold to  King  James  the  Sixth,  and  high  in  the  favour  of 
that  monarch.  Notwithstanding  of  his  position  and  pros- 
pects, however,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  mixed  up  with 
the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  lords  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1592.  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Spain,  on  their  part,  to  procure 
assistance  for  the  advancement  of  their  projects;  but  not  be- 
ing ready  in  time,  Mr.  George  Kerr  went  in  his  stead.  That 
gentleman  was  apprehended  in  the  Wand  of  Cumbray,  and 
upon  him  were  found,  besides  seventeen  letters  of  a  treason- 
able and  dangerous  character,  eight  others,  signed  in  blank 
by  the  earls  of  Hnntly,  Angus,  and  Errol,  and  by  Gordon  of 
Auchindown ;  which,  on  being  known,  created  great  conster- 
nation and  alarm  in  the  kingdom.  An  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Popish  plot,  called  the  affair  of  the  "Scottish 
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Blanks,"  has  been  reprinted,  from  a  rare  tract  of  the  time,  lr. 
Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  (voL  i.  p.  317.)  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  On  February  15,  1592-3,  Sir  James  Chisholme 
was  denounced  for  not  appearing  to  answer  M  touching  his 
practising  and  trafficking  in  sundry  treasonable  matter* 
against  the  true  religion,"  Ac ;  and  at  the  provincial  synod 
of  Fife  convened  at  St.  Andrews,  25th  September  1593.  he 
was,  with  the  Catholic  earls,  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Errol,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchindown,  formally  excommuni- 
cated ;  but  in  1595,  on  hi*  appearing  before  the  Assembly, 
which  met  in  June  of  that  year  at  Montrose,  conferring  his 
apostacy,  and  declaring  hi*  adherence  to  the  reformed  faith, 
he  was  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  the  reformed  church. 

and  interesting  love-song  of  '  Cromlet's  Lilt,'  written  in  his 
youth,  when  absent  in  France,  on  the  supposed  inconstancy 
of  his  betrothed,  Helen  Murray,  oommonly  called  "Fair 
Helen  of  Ardoch,"  daughter  of  Witiiam  Stirling,  brother  ol 
the  laird  of  Ardoch,  and  grand-danghter  of  Murray  of  Strew - 
an,  one  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tnl- 
libardine,  already  referred  to  [see  ante,  Art.  Athoi.,  p.  1G4]. 
It  begins  : 

"Since  all  thy  vows,  false  maid, 

Are  blown  to  sir, 
And  my  poor  heart  betraj  M 

To  sad  despair. 
Into  some  wilderness 
My  cricf  I  will  express. 

O  cruel  fair  1" 

And  ends  most  pathetically, 

"  And  when  a  chost  I  am 
111  visit  thea; 

Whoa*  Brash; 

I  Us  kill'd  the  kindest  heart. 
That  o'er  felt  Cupid',  dsn. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  fair  Helen  became,  after  all,  the 
wife  of  Chisholme,  notwithstanding  her  forced  and  uncon- 
summated  marriage  with  his  treacherous  confident,  which 
was  annulled  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  exposure  of 
the  treachery  and  villany  of  his  false  friend,  who  had  kept  up 
his  letters,  and  prepossessed  the  lady  against  her  absent  lover. 
By  her  Sir  James  had  two  sons,  James,  and  John,  who  both 
inherited  the  estate  of  Cromlix.  besides  several  daughters. 
The  estate  afterwards  became  the  property  of  General  Drum- 
mond,  by  purchase. 

A  John  Chisholme.  son  of  Cheseholmc  of  Cheseholme, 
Roxburgltsliire,  and  a  relative  of  the  Cromlix  family,  was  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  comptroller  of  artillery,  and  «*  such 
was  in  1564  Melted  in  the  building,  culled  the  King's 
Work,  at  the  mouth  of  Leith  harbour.  The  ancient  buildings 
had  shared  in  the  conflagration  which  signalised  the  depar- 
ture of  the  army  of  Henry  VIII  o*  England  in  1544,  and  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  reouilt  by  Chisholme  in  a  most 
substantial  and  magnificent  style.  The  following  are  tho 
terms  in  which  the  queen  confirms  her  former  grant:— 
"  Efter  her  hienes  lauchfull  age,  and  revocation  made  in  par- 
liament, hir  majeste  sett  in  feu  farms  to  hir  lovite  suitoure 
Johne  Chisholme.  his  airis  and  assignais,  ail  and  haille  hir 
landis,  callet  the  King's  Werk  in  I>th,  within  the  boundis 
specifit  in  the  infrftnwnt,  maid  to  him  thairupon,  qnhilkia 
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than  war  ■llutrrlie  decayit,  and  sensyne  art-  repurit  and  rv- 
edifit  be  the  laid  Johnne  Ohisholme.  to  the  policy  »nd  great 
decorationn  of  this  realme,  in  that  oppin  place  and  sij^ht  of 
all  strangearis  and  utheris  resortand  at  the  whore  of  Ixitli." 
Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  this  royal  grant,  the  property 
of  the  King's  W  <rk  remained  vested  in  the  crown.  [  WiUon'i 
Memorials  of  E^'Jmrgh.  vol.  ii.  p.  14 I.] 

CHISIIOLM,  Alexander,  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable merit,  was  born  at  Elgin,  in  1792.  or  1793. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  humble  oc- 
cupation of  a  weaver,  for  which  he  entertained  a 
strong  aversion.  He  early  manifested  a  predilec- 
tion for  art,  and  he  was  accustomed,  from  his  own 
untaught  impulses,  to  sketch  on  the  cloth  on  which 
he  was  occupied  at  the  loom,  all  the  odd  figures 
he  saw,  and  remarkable  objects  which  struck  him. 
He  had  been  placed  with  a  master  weaver  at  Pe- 
terhead, and  when  his  leisure  permitted  him,  lie 
used  to  resort  to  the  seashore,  and  sketch  on  the 
sand.  When  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  walked  from  Peterhead  to  Aberdeen,  and 
wandered  about  the  streets  for  some  time ;  his 
attention  was  at  length  arrested  before  a  shop 
window  by  seeing  some  advertisement  about  col- 
ours. He  entered  the  shop,  introduced  himself  to 
the  shopkeeper,  and  from  him  received  his  first 
lessons  In  light  and  shade.  At  this  time  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  the  members 
of  which  lie  was  permitted  to  sketch ;  and  Ids 
work  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  forthwith 
commissioned  to  paint  them,  bnt  was  compelled 
to  decline  doing  so,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  colonrs.  When  he  was  abont  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty, he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  Lord  Elgin  and  the  earl  of  Ituchan, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  an  instructor  at 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  &c.  He  married  Miss 
Snsnnna  Stewart  Fraser,  one  of  his  private  pupils. 
In  1818,  he  went  to  London,  and  obtained  a  con- 
siderable share  of  encouragement.  His  favourite 
style  of  art  was  history.  He  also  painted  portraits 
with  considerable  success.  Tn  the.  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  1830  he  had  a  pic- 
ture very  well  treated,  'Shall  I  fight  or  not?'  in 
that  of  1843  one  of  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  list- 
ening to  the  instructions  of  the  Carthusian  Monk,' 
and  in  that  of  1847.  one  of  a  bolder  character  than 
either,  'The  Signing  of  the  Covenant  in  Greyfriars 
Churchyard,  February  28,  1638.'   The  point  of 


time  in  the  picture  is  when  Mr.  Henderson  is  ad- 
ministering the  oath,  which  was  "taken  with 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands  and  tears  in  their 
eyes."  Having  suffered  affliction  during  nine  years 
before  his  death,  his  latter  paintings  do  not  exhibit 
that  degree  of  vigour  which  characterized  his  ear-  ; 
licr  works.  Mr.  Cliisholm  died  at  Rothesay,  in 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  3d  of  October  1847. 

CHRISTIE,  Huon,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Montrose,  was  born  there  in  1730.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  classical  works,  of  some 
repute  in  their  day.  He  died  in  1774.  His  pub- 
lications arc : 

A  Grammar  of  the  Ijitin  Tongue,  after  a  New  and  Easy 
Method,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.    ITS",  12mn. 

Introduction  to  the  making  Latin,  with  some  Remarks  on 
the  idiom  of  the  Roman  Language.    Edin.  17t>0,  12mo. 

An  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  Religion , 
shewing  their  hurtful  Tendency;  and  that  ther  cannot  be  de- 
fended either  on  the  Principles  of  Reason  or  Scripture.  To 
which  are  annexed,  Two  Discourses.    Montrose,  1791,  8vo. 

CHRISTIE.  Thomas,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Montrose,  where  he 
was  born  in  1761.  He  was  intended  for  trade  by 
his  father,  but  his  own  inclination  leading  him  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  he  went  to  London,  and 
entered  himself  at  the  Westminster  General  Dis- 
pensary, as  a  pupil  to  Dr.  Simmons.  He  next 
spent  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  aud  subsequently 
proceeded  to  the  continent  for  farther  improve- 
ment; but  while  he  was  at  Paris,  an  advantageous 
offer,  from  a  respectable  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don, induced  him  to  become  a  partner  in  tli.-tt 
house.  Early  in  1789  he  published  the  first  of 
his  works,  and  continued  his  labours  as  an  author 
during  subsequent  years.  Having  become  a  part- 
ner in  another  mercantile  firm,  some  arrange- 
ments of  trade  caused  him  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Surinam,  where  he  died  in  1796.    His  works  arc: 

letters  on  the  Revolution  of  France,  and  on  the  new  Con- 
stitution established  by  the  National  Assembly.  Translated 
from  a  corrected  edition  of  the  original  French.  Londun, 
1791,  8vo.  part  i. 

Miscellanies,  Philosophical,  Medical,  and  Moral,  containing, 
I.  Observations  on  the  Literature  of  the  Primitive  (Jhristi.-iii 
Writer*.  II.  Reflections  suggested  by  the  Character  of  Pam- 
philua  of  Ctraarea.  III.  Hints  respecting  the  State  and 
F.ducation  of  the  People.  IV.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  ' 
Human  Knowledge,  and  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  World.  V. 
Remarks  on  Professor  Meiners  History  of  Ancient  Opinions 
respecting  the  Deity.  VI.  Account  of  Dr.  Ellis'  Work  on  the 
Origin  of  Sacred  Knowledge.    1792,  Svo. 
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CLAPPERTON",  Hugh,  a  distinguished  Afri- 
can traveller,  was  born  in  Annan,  Dutnfries-sliire, 
in  1788.  His  grandfather,  Robert  Clapperton, 
M.D.,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and,  marrying 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Campbells  of  Glcnlyon,  settled  in  Dumfries-shire, 
first  at  a  place  called  Crowden-Nows,  and  after- 
wards at  Lochmaben.  He  acquired  3ome  reputa- 
tion in  the  locality  as  a  physician,  and  an  amateur 
both  in  mineralogy  and  antiquities.  He  made  a 
collection  of  objects  iu  natural  history  in  the  district 
mines,  and  of  antiquities  at  the  site  of  the  camps 
of  Agricola ;  and  some  old  border  ballads  and  gen- 
ealogies communicated  by  him  were  inserted  in 
the  4  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  With 
one  daughter,  he  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
medical  men,  except  the  youngest  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1793,  became  second  lieutenant  of 
marines.  George,  the  eldest  son.  the  father  of  the 
traveller,  was  a  surgeon  in  Annan.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  is  said  to  have  had  in  all  twenty -one 
children.  By  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  John 
Johnstone,  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Thorniwliate 
and  Lochmaben  castle,  he  had  ten  or  eleven  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Of  this  marriage  Hugh  was 
the  youngest  child.  The  limited  circumstances  of 
his  father  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  classical 
education,  but  he  was  early  placed  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryce  Downie,  a  mathematical  teacher 
of  some  eminence  at  Annan,  under  whom  Edward 
Irving  also  studied ;  and  after  acquiring  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  practical  mathematics,  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  his  own  wish,  ap- 
prenticed to  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  named  the 
Postlethwaite  of  Maryport,  trading  between  Liv- 
erpool and  North  America,  in  which  he  made  sev- 
eral voyages  across  the  Atlantic.  After  one  of 
these,  as  it  proved  to  him  the  last,  when  the  ship 
was  at  Liverpool,  being  caught  by  a  custom-house 
officer  bringing  ashore  a  few  pounds  of  rock-salt 
in  his  handkerchief,  for  the  use  of  his  landlady,  he 
was  threatened  with  imprisonment  for  smuggling: 
but  having  consented  to  go  on  board  the  Tender, 
then  in  that  port,  he  was  carried  round  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  draughted  on  board  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Gibraltar,  of  eighty  guns.  In  1806,  he  ar- 
rived at  Gibraltar  in  a  naval  transport,  from  which 


he  was  impressed,  with  others,  on  board  the  fri- 
gate Renommee,  captain  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone 
Fortunately  for  him,  during  the  time  he  was  there 
the  Saturn,  captain  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerc,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Collingwood's  fleet  off  Cadiz, 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
and  refitting;  and  learning  that  his  uncle  was 
captain  of  marines  on  board  of  her,  young  Clap- 
perton sent  him  a  letter  describing  his  situation  in 
the  Renommee.  The  uucle  immediately  waited 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  who  was  au  old 
messmate  of  his,  when  they  were  both  lieutenants 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  many  years  before, 
and  through  his  intercession,  Sir  Thomas  at  once 
placed  his  nephew  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  a  mid 
shipman.  The  Renommee  soon  after  left  Gibral- 
tar for  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  had  occasion  to  send  boats  to  attack 
some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  on  shore.  Clapper- 
ton  being  in  one  of  the  boats,  w  as  slightly  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  for  a  time  suffered  much  annoy- 
ance from  the  wound.  On  the  Renommee  being 
paid  off  in  1808,  he  joined  the  Venerable,  Captain 
King,  in  the  Dow  ns,  as  a  midshipman,  but  learn- 
ing from  his  friends  at  home,  who  were  interesting 
themselves  in  his  advancement,  that  by  gett 
ing  into  the  Cloriude  frigate.  Commander  Briggs, 
this  object  was  likely  to  be  facilitated,  he  applied 
to  be  transferred  to  that  vessel.  His  request  was 
granted,  but  as  the  Clorinde  had  previously  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies,  he  was  ordered  by  the  admiral 
to  have  a  passage  in  a  ship  proceeding  to  the  same 
destination.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  he  was 
nearly  drowned  in  attempting  to  aid  a  vessel  in 
distress,  which  passed  near  their  ship. 

Clappertou  remained  on  board  the  Clorinde  fri 
gate,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  from  March  1810  to 
the  end  of  1813.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and 
was,  with  some  other  clever  midshipmen,  sent  to 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
instructed,  by  the  celebrated  swordsman  Angelo,  in 
the  improved  cutlass  exercise  recently  introduced, 
and  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled.  When  these 
midshipmen  were  distributed  to  the  different  ships 
of  the  fleet  as  drill-masters,  Clapperton  was  ap- 
pointed to  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane's  flagship,  the 
Asia,  to  instruct  the  officers  and  crew  in  the  use 
of  the  cutlass.    The  Asia  sailed  from  Spithead  in 
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the  end  of  January  1814,  and  daring  the  passage 
to  Bermuda,  his  services  as  drill-master  were  per- 
formed on  the  quarter-deck.  On  her  arrival,  he 
was  sent  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  the  Canadian 
Lakes,  just  then  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
warlike  operations.  With  the  utmost  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  at  the  mess- table  the  soul  and  life  of 
the  party.  He  could  sing  a  good  song,  tell  a 
merry  tale,  paint  scenes  for  the  ship's  theatricals, 
sketch  views  and  draw  caricatures,  while  his  con- 
versation was  at  all  times  extremely  amusing. 
He  thus  became  a  general  favourite  on  board. 
He  arrived  at  Upper  Canada  in  1815,  and  during 
the  winter  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  block- 
house on  Lake  Huron,  with  a  party  of  seamen, 
and  one  small  gnn,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it. 
Being  attacked  by  an  American  schooner,  the 
blockhouse  was  destroyed,  and  he  found  that  him- 
self and  party  must  either  become  prisoners  of 
war,  or  cross  Lake  Michigan  upon  the  ice,  a  jour- 
ney of  nearly  sixty  miles,  to  York,  the  nearest 
British  depot.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  party,  after  great  suffering  and  re- 
markable devotion  and  humanity  on  the  part  of 
Clapperton,  by  attempting  to  carry  a  poor  boy 
who  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  died  of  exhaus- 
tion while  on  his  back— reached  York  emaciated, 
almost  famished,  and  nearly  out  of  clothing.  Ow- 
ing to  the  long  inaction  of  his  left  hand  in  holding 
up  the  boy,  Clapperton  lost,  from  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  the  first  joint  of  this  thumb. 

Soon  after,  on  Sir  Edward  Owen  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  upon  the  Canadian  lakes, 
he  gave  to  Clapperton  an  acting  order  as  lieuten- 
ant, and  appointed  him  to  tho  command  of  the 
Confiance  schooner.  While  she  rode  at  anchor 
near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Huron,  he 
occasionally  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  with  his 
gun  kept  himself  well  supplied  with  fresh  provi- 
sions. In  these  excursions  he  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aborigines,  whose  mode  of 
life  he  very  much  admired.  His  acting  order  as 
lieutenant  he  had  sent  to  England  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  a  very  large 
promotion  having  just  previously  taken  place,  tho 
board  declined  confirming  the  commission.  On 
this  disappointment,  he  formed  the  idea  of  aban- 


douiug  the  navy  altogether,  and  becoming  a  den- 
izen of  the  North  American  forests ;  but  this 
romantic  notion  be  soon  abandoned.  At  this  time 
he  occasionally  dined  on  shore,  and  being  an  ex- 
pert swimmer  he  not  unfreqnently  plunged  into 
the  water  with  his  clothes  on  and  swam  to  the 
schooner.  This  he  did,  partly  to  show  his  dex- 
terity, but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
men  on  the  alert.  The  practice,  however,  had 
very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  one 
night  so  mnch  exhausted  that  he  could  scarcely 
make  those  on  board  hear  his  cries,  till  he  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking,  when  he  was  luckily  observed 
and  taken  on  board,  but  he  never  again  tried  the 
experiment. 

About  the  end  of  1816,  when  Sir  Edward  Owen 
returned  to  England,  he  got  Clapperton's  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty; and  in  1817,  on  our  vessels  on  the  Cana 
dian  lakes  being  paid  off  and  laid  up,  Lieutenant 
Clapperton  came  home,  and,  with  many  more,  was 
put  on  half-pay.  Tn  1818,  he  retired  to  Locbma- 
ben,  where  he  lived  with  an.  aged  sister  of  hit 
mother,  and  amused  himself  principally  with  rural 
sports.  In  1820,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Oudncy,  ! 
a  young  Englishman  who  was  then  about  to  embark 
on  a  mission  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  accompany  him.  Dr.  Oud- 
ney  was  told  by  a  friend,  a  medical  man,  who 
knew  Clapperton  well,  that  in  all  varieties  and 
under  every  circumstance,  however  trying,  he 
would  find  him  a  steady  and  faithful  friend,  and 
that  bis  powerful  and  athletic  form  and  excellent 
constitution  had  never  been  surpassed;  great  re- 
commendations for  a  companion  on  such  a  hazard- 
ous entcrprize.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Colonel 
Denham,  having  volunteered  his  services,  and  it 
being  intended  that  researches  should  be  made  to 
the  east  and  west  of  Bomou,  where  Dr.  Ooducy 
was  to  reside  as  British  consul,  Clappcrton's  name 
was  added  to  the  expedition  by  Earl  Bathurst, 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  department. 
After  their  arrival  at  Tripoli,  the  travellers  set  out, 
early  in  1822,  in  a  line  nearly  south  to  Mourzook, 
which  place  they  reached  on  the  8th  of  April. 
Clapperton,  with  his  friend  Oudney,  then  made 
an  excursion  to  the  westward  of  Mourzook,  into 
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the  country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Ghraat,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  east 
longitude.  On  the  29th  November  the  travellers 
left  Monrzook,  and  arrived  at  Lake  Tchad,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Boniou,  February  4,  1823,  after  a 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles.  On  the  1 7th  they 
reached  Kouka,  where,  being  well  received  by  the 
Sultan,  they  remained  till  the  14th  of  December, 
when  they  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  They  arrived  in  safety  at 
Maimer,  where  Dr.  Oudney  died,  January  12, 
1824. 

Clappcrton  pursued  his  journey  alone  to  Kano, 
and  from  thence  to  Saccatoo,  the  capital  of  the 
Fclatah  empire.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  an 
escort  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  with 
drums  and  trumpets,  which  Bello,  the  saltan,  had 
Bent  to  conduct  him  to  his  capital.  Not  being 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  Niger,  which  was  ouly 
five  days' journey  to  the  westward,  he  returned  to 
Kouka,  July  8th,  1824.  He  was  here  rejoined 
by  Colonel  Denham,  who  did  not  at  first  know 
him,  so  altered  was  he  by  fatigue  and  illness. 
The  travellers  now  returned  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  June  1,  1825;  and  on  the  22d  of 
the  same  month  Clappcrton  was  made  a  com- 
mander in  the  navy. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a  work  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1826,  in  one  volume  quarto, 
entitled  'Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa,  in  the  years  1822, 
1823,  and  1824,  by  Major  Denham,  Captain  Clap- 
pertou  and  the  late  Dr.  Oudney.'  Although  the 
disputed  questions  of  the  course  and  termination 
of  the  Niger  were  left  undecided,  the  geographical 
information  collected  was  of  great  value,  inas- 
much as  it  determined  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Mandara,  Bornou,  and  Houssa, 
with  the  situation  of  their  principal  cities.  Before 
he  could  finish  this  work  for  the  press,  he  was  en- 
gaged again  by  Lord  Bathurst,  colonial  secretary, 
to  take  the  management  of  another  expedition, 
by  the  way  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  near 
tho  Bight  of  Benin,  to  carry  presents  from  his 
sovereign  to  the  Sultan  Bello,  and  to  El  Kanemy, 
tho  sheikh  of  Bornou.  He  sailed  from  Ports- 
month  in  his  majesty's  sloop  Brazen,  Captain 
Willis,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Dickson, 


Captain  Pearce,  royal  navy,  and  Dr.  Morrison,  a 
naval  surgeon,  and  also  by  Richard  Lander,  a 
young  Englishman,  w  ho  attended  him  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  confidential  servant.  They  called  at 
Sierra  I<conc;  from  that  sailed  to  Benin,  where  they 
landed,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  country,  and 
on  29th  November  Clapperton  arrived  at  Badagry. 
Dr.  Dickson  had  left  him  near  Whidah,  and  Captain 
Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  died  a  short  time  after 
leaving  the  coast.  Quitting  Badagry,  December 
7,  1825,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  servant, 
Uichard  Lander,  he  pursued  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, with  the  intention  of  reaching  Saccatoo. 

In  January  1826,  he  reached  Katunga,  the 
capital  of  Youriba,  and  soon  after  crossed  the 
Niger  at  Boussa,  the  place  where  Park  met  his 
fate.    Continuing  his  journey  north,  he  reached 
Kano,  and  leaving  Lander  there  with  the  baggage, 
he  proceeded  westward  to  Saccatoo,  the  residence 
of  Sultan  Bello,  who,  though  he  accepted  his  pre- 
sents, refused  to  allow  him  either  to  return  to 
Kano,  or  to  revisit  Bornou,  on  account  of  the  war 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  the  sheikh  of 
the  latter  place.    He  was,  in  conseqncncc,  de- 
tained five  months  at  Saccatoo ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Sultan  had  iuveigled  Lander  to  the  capital, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  presents  intended 
for  the  sheikh  j  and  then  refused  both  master  aud 
servant  permission  to  leave  .by  way  of  Bornou. 
While  thus  detained,  Captain  Clapperton  was 
attacked  with  dysentery,  and  died  April  13,  1827, 
at  Chungary,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Sac- 
catoo.   He  was  the  first  European  who  traversed 
the  region  of  Central  Africa,  extending  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Mediterranean.    He  was 
about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  possessed 
a  frank  and  generous  disposition,  and  had  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa.    Ou  Lander's 
return  to  England,  a  quarto  volume  appeared,  en- 
titled 'Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to 
Saccatoo.    By  the  late  Commander  Clapperton. 
R.  N.    To  which  is  added  the  Journal  of  Richard 
Lander,  with  a  portrait  of  Captain  Clappcrton. " 
From  this  portrait,  which  was  painted  by  Gildou 
Manton,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Lupton,  the 
following  woodcut  is  taken : 
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|  Type:  ou  Scarlet  Fever,  with  Ulcerated  Sons  Throat,  a*  it 
1  appeared  in  1778 :  a  comparative  view  of  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
the  Origin*  Maligna.    London,  1780.  8vo. 

Letter  on  the  Influenza,  as  it  appeared  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.    London.  1783,  8vo. 

An  Account  of  the  Plan  for  the  Improvement  and  Exten- 
sion of  the  Infirmary  at  Newcastle.    Newcastle,  1801,  12mo 

A  Collection  of  Fnpers,  intended  to  promote  an  Institution 
for  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Infectious  Fevers,  in  New- 
castle and  other  populous  towns;  top'ther  with  communica- 
tions of  the  meet  eminent  Physician*,  relative  to  the  safety 
und  iinportnncc  of  annexing  Fever  Wards  to  the  Newcastle 
and  other  Infirmaries.   Part  i.  and  ii.   Newesst.,  1802,  PJnio. 

Sketch  of  Professional  Life  ami  Character,  lly  John 
llnlph  Fenwick,  M.D.  of  Durham.    London,  180fi,  8vo. 

('LARK I',.  John,  an  engraver,  who  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known 
He  executed  two  profile  heads  in  medal  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  dated  1690;  and  prints  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  George  baron  dc  GoerU,  and  l)r 
Humphrey  Prideaux.  He  also  engraved  seven 
little  heads  of  Charles  the  Second,  his  queen, 
Prince  Rupert,  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Monmouth,  and  General  Monk.  He 
died  about  1697. 

Ci. Willi. i.s,  a  surname  oelonging  to  an  old  family  in  For- 
farshire, possessing  the  lands  of  Inrergowrie,  which  were  ac- 
quired by  their  ancestor  David  Clayhills,  ami  of  llolwrt  Clay- 
hills  of  Baldovic.  near  Dundee,  on  the  22d  May  1661.  In 
1586  Andrew  Clayliills  was  admitted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly minister  of  Jedburgh,  and  his  name  appears  in  Calder- 
wood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  this  and  follow- 
ing years,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  church  matters. 

CLEGHORX,  Gkorgk,  a  learned  physician, 
son  of  a  farmer  at  Granton,  near  Edinburgh, 
was  born  there.  December  13.  1716.  He  received 
the  elements  of  his  education  in  the  parish  school 
of  Cramond.  In  1728  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  be  instructed  in  the  classics,  and  in  1731  he 
commenced  the  study  of  physic  and  forgery  under 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro.  While  yet  a  student, 
he  and  some  other  young  men,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Fothergill,  established  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  1736  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the 
22d  regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  at  Minorca, 
on  which  island  he  continued  for  thirteen  years. 
In  1719  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Ireland  : 
and  in  autumn  1750  lie  went  to  London  to  publish 
his  treatise  on  'The  Diseases  of  Minorca.'  While 
there  he  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hunter.    In  1751  he  settled  in 


Ci-akk,  Cuarkk,  or  Cr.KKK,  •  surname  aenved  from  the 
ecelcsiastiad  office  of  Clork,  or  citrietu.    Sec  Clkkk. 

CLARK,  John,  physician  and  medical  writer, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  was  born  at  Rox- 
burgh in  1744.  Destined  for  the  church,  he  at- 
tended the  theological  classes  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  On  leaving  college,  he 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company;  and  in  1773  he  pnb- 
lishcd  his  k  Observations  on  the  Diseases  in  Long 
Voyages  to  Hot  Couutiics,  and  particularly  in  the 
East  Indies.'  Ho  received  the  tlegree  of  M.D. 
from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  having 
settled  in  practice  at  Newcastlc-on-Tyue,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
hospital  there,  and  founded  a  dispensary.  He 
died  at  Bath,  April  24,  1805.  He  belonged  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Trans- 
actions he  was  a  contributor.    His  works  are : 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  in  long  voyages  to  hot  Coun- 
tries, particularly  on  those  which  prevail  in  the  Fast  Indies; 
and  on  the  same  Diseases  ss  they  appear  in  Creat  Brituin. 
London,  1778.  8»o.    London,  1793.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Hepatitis.  Med.  Com.  v.  p.  123.  1777. 

History  of  n  Case  nf  oltstrueted  secretion  of  I'rine.  Med. 
Com.  vi.  p.  204.  1778. 

Observations  on  Fevers,  especially  those  of  the  continued  i  Dublin,  and  began  to  give  au  annual  course  of 
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lectures  on  anatomy.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  university  as  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  and  from  this  he  was  advanced  to  be 
professor.  In  1777,  when  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety was  established  at  Paris,  he  was  nominated 
a  fellow  of  it ;  and  in  1784,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Dublin  elected  him  an  honorary  member. 
He  died  in  December  1789.    His  works  are : 

Observations  on  the  Epidemical  Diseases  of  Minorca  from 
1744  to  1749;  containing  a  short  account  of  the  climate,  pro- 
ductions, inhabitants,  and  cndeinical  distempers  of  Minorca. 
London,  1751,  1768,  1799,  8vo. 

Index  of  an  Annual  Course  of  Lectures.    Dublin.  1 767.  8vo. 

Case  of  a  Feather  swallowed  by  a  Young  Lady.  Med. 
Ob*,  and  Inq.  iii.  p.  7.  1766. 

The  Case  of  an  Aneuriamal  Vorix.    Ib.  p.  110. 

CLEGHORN,  William,  M.D.,  a  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  associate  lecturer  oti  ana- 
tomy at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  author  of  a 
clever  dissertation  'Dc  Igne.'    He  died  in  1783. 

CLEGHORN,  James,  an  accomplished  actu- 
ary, bom  in  Dunse  in  1778,  was,  though  lame 
from  his  birth,  for  many  years  a  farmer.  In  1811 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  first  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  literature.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Farmer's  Journal,  and  joint  editor,  for  a  time, 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Scots  Magazine;  also,  a  contributor  to  tho 
supplement  of  the  6th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Rritannica.  Becoming  an  accountant,  he  was  the 
projector  and  founder  of  the  Scottish  Provident 
Assurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  manager. 
He  was  also  actuary  of  the  Edinburgh  National 
Security  Savings'  Banks.  Eminent  in  his  day 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  as  to  life  as- 
surance, annuities,  and  widows'  fund  schemes, 
his  "  Widows'  Scheme  for  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates," his  11  Report  on  the  first  Investigation  of 
the  Widows'  Fund"  of  that  body,  his  "  Report  on 
the  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Writers  to  Her  Majesty's 
Signet,"  and  other  papers,  proved  his  abilities  in 
this  respect.    He  died,  unmarried,  27th  May  1838. 

Cm r. am >.  a  surname  belonging  to  an  old  family  in  I-un- 
arkshire,  ami  derived  from  the  lands  of  that  name  in  the  pa- 
riah «f  DalteiL  The  Clclands  of  that  ilk  were  hereditary 
foresters  to  the  old  carls  of  Douglas,  and  had  for  anus  a  hare 
saliant,  argent,  with  a  hunting  horn,  proper,  about  its  neck; 
crest,  a  falcon  standing  on  a  left  hand  glove,  proper.  At 
other  times,  for  supporters  they  had  two  grey  hounds.  James 
Cli'land  of  Cleland,  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  joined  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  fought,  under  his  command,  against 
the  Kiiglinh.  He  also  remained  faithful  to  King  Robert  Bruce; 


and  for  his  services  received  from  that  monarch  several  lands 
lying  within  the  barony  of  Calder  in  West  I-othian.  From 
him  was  descended  William  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  King  J  antes  the  Third,  married  Jean,  daughter  ol 
William  I/>rd  Soinerville.  From  them  branched  Cleland  of 
Faaktne,  Cleland  of  Monk  land,  and  Cleland  of  Cartrtcas. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir  James 
Cleland  purchased  the  barony  of  Monkland  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton  of  Binning,  first  earl  of  Haddington,  but  his  sou 
and  heir,  Ludovick  Cleland,  sold  it  to  James,  marquis  of 
Hamilton.  On  6th  September  1616,  this  Sir  James  Cleland 
of  Monkland  was,  with  two  others,  indicted  fur  trial,  for  trea-  | 
sonably  resetting  Jesuits,  hearing  of  mass,  &c,  offences  very 
seriously  punished  in  those  days,  but  the  diet  was  deserted 
against  them.  The  Cartness  family  terminated  in  an  heiress, 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  married  to 
Sir  William  Verv  of  Blackwood  in  the  same  county. 

Alexander  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  with  his  cousin,  William 
Cleland  of  Faakine,  were  both  killed  at  Fiodden  in  1513. 
James  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  an  eminent  man  in  the  time  of 
King  James  the  fifth,  whom  he  frequently  attended  while 
hunting,  married  a  daughter  of  Hepburn  of  Bonnytouu, 
descended  from  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  by  whom  he  bad  a  sua, 
Alexander  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  who  was  a  faithful  adherent  of 
Qucun  Mary.  He  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Hamilton 
of  Haggs.  by  whom  he  had  William  his  successor,  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Walter  Stewart,  first  Lord  Blantrre.  Their 
eldest  son,  Alexander,  married  the  sister  of  John  Hamilton, 
first  Lord  Bargeny,  and  their  son  and  heir  sold  the  lands  ol 
Cleland  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name. 

Major  William  Cleland,  the  great-grandson  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Alexander  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs  in  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

The  name  was  formerly  Kneilland,  with  the  K  pronounced 
In  1603  Mr.  Andrew  Kneilland  was  justice  depute;  and  there 
are  several  instances  of  Cleland  of  Cleland  being  called  Kneil- 
land of  that  ilk ;  thus,  among  the  persons  who  were  1  delated ' 
for  being  art  and  part  in  the  murder  of  King  Henry  Damley 
were  William  Kneland  of  that  ilk,  and  Arthur  Kneland  of 
Knowhobbilhill,  afterwards  softened  into  Connoblehill,  in  the 
parish  of  Sbott*.   (See  Kxelaxd,  surname  of.) 

CLELAND,  William,  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished soldier  and  poet,  was  born  about  1661. 
Of  his  family  or  lineage  nothing  is  recorded.  At  ! 
the  conflict  of  Drnmclog,  when  he  was  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  acted  as  an  officer  of  foot 
in  the  Covenanters'  army;  and  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
he  held  the  rank  of  captain.  After  the  latter  af- 
fair, he  and  his  brother  were,  among  other  leaders 
of  the  insurgents,  denounced  by  proclamation,  be- 
ing described  as  "James  and  William  Clelands, 
brethren-in-law  to  John  Haddoway,  merchant  in 
Douglas."  It  is  likely  that,  on  the  defeat  at  Both- 
well,  he  made  his  escape  to  Holland,  as  we  fiud 
that  he  published  'Disputatio  Juridica  de  Proba- 
tionibus,'  at  Utrecht,  in  1684.  He  was  in  Scot- 
land, however,  in  1685,  "being  then  under  hid- 
ing," among  the  wilds  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire, 
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After  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  carl  of  Angus'  regiment,  called  the 
Cameronian  regiment,  from  its  being  chiefly  raised 
from  the  extreme  presbyterian  party. 

On  the  21st  August  1689,  before  he  was  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age,  Colonel  Clcland  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  corps,  while  manfully  and  suc- 
cessfully defending  the  churchyard  of  Dunkeld 
against  a  superior  force  of  Highlanders,  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  of  Dundee,  which  had  been 
victorious  at  Killiecrankie  in  the  preceding  month. 

His  poetical  pieces  were  published  in  a  small 
duodecimo  volume  in  1697.  The  first  in  the  book, 
'Hollo,  my  Fancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go?'  was 
written  by  him  the  last  year  he  was  at  college, 
and  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  This 
poem,  which  displays  considerable  imagination, 
will  be  found  in  Watson's  Collection  of  Scottish 
Poems.  His  principal  piece,  entitled  'A  Mock 
Poem  on  the  Expedition  of  the  Highland  Host, 
who  came  to  destroy  the  Western  Shires  in  Win- 
ter 1678,'  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein,  and  conceived 
in  a  style  of  bitter  sarcasm. 

Colonel  Clcland  is  erroneously  stated  to  have 
been  the  father  of  William  Cleland,  Esq.,  born  in 
1C7S,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
Scotland,  and  author  of  the  Prefatory  Letter  to 
the  Dnnciad.  This  person,  said  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  to 
have  been  also  a  Colonel  Cleland,  (he  was  only  a 
major,  see  previous  page.)  is  mentioned  by  some 
of  the  annotators  on  Pope  as  the  original  of  Will. 
Honeycomb  in  the  Spectator.  He  died  in  1741, 
leaving  a  sou,  John  Cleland,  the  author  of  an  in- 
famous novel,  entitled  'Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 
Pleasure,'  published  in  1750;  for  which  Kalph 
Griffiths,  a  bookseller,  gave  him  20  guineas,  and 
the  profits  of  which  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
£10.000.  Want  of  money  and  want  of  principle 
were  alike  the  cause  of  this  prostitution  of  his 
talents.  To  rescue  him  from  such  pursuits,  Earl 
Granville  allowed  him  a  hnndred  pounds  a-year. 
He  afterwards  wrote  two  novels  of  a  more  inno- 
cent description,  and  not  destitute  of  merit,  en- 
titled 'Memoirs  of  a  Coxcomb,*  and  'The  Man  of 
Honour.'  He  published,  besides,  an  etymological 
work,  entitled  'The  Way  to  Things  by  Words, 
and  to  Words  by  Tilings,'  1766.  8vo;  and  a 


'Specimen  of  an  Etymological  Vocabulary,  or 
Essay,  by  means  of  the  Analytic  Method,  to  Re- 
trieve the  Ancient  Celtic'  1768.  He  died  in 
1789,  aged  82. — Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.,  Art.  John 
CUland.— Browne  s  History  of  the  Highlands. 

CLELAND,  James,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
statistical  writer,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the 
month  of  January  1770.  His  parents,  though 
highly  respectable,  were  in  a  humble  station  of 
life ;  his  father's  trade  being  that  of  a  cabinet- 
maker, to  which  his  son  was  likewise  brought  np. 
Although  he  himself  had  received  but  a  scanty 
education,  Mr.  Cleland,  senior,  who  possessed 
great  shrewdness  of  character,  had  the  good  sense 
to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  one,  and, 
accordingly,  James  was  early  initiated  in  English 
grammar  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  arithmetic. 
In  the  workshop  of  his  father  he  continued  till 
1789,  when,  in  order  to  render  himself  perfect  in 
his  business,  he  went  to  London ;  in  which  citr 
he  remained  for  two  years.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  father,  and  from 
his  peculiar  tact  and  straightforward  mode  of  con- 
ducting business,  he,  in  a  short  period,  rendered  Ihe 
trade  in  which  he  was  concerned  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  Glasgow.  It  was  while  thus  en- 
gaged that  he  first  exhibited  his  inclination  to 
figures;  tho  foremost  of  his  printed  prodnctions 
being  'Tables  for  showing  the  Price  of  Packing- 
Boxes  of  sundry  Dimensions  and  Thicknesses.'  an 
opnsculc  which  was  highly  thought  of  at  the  time, 
and  which  is  still  in  common  use  amongst  trades- 


In  1814,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
works  at  Glasgow  having  become  vacant,  Dr. 
Cleland  was  unanimously  elected  to  it  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  in  this  situation  he  continued 
until  1834,  when,  owing  to  some  alteration  in  the 
distribution  of  offices— consequent  on  the  operation 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  resign.  Many  of  his  fellow  -  citizens, 
however,  considering  that  some  compensation 
should  be  afforded  him,  called  a  public  meeting 
on  7th  August  of  that  year,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  a  subscription  should  imme- 
diately be  set  on  foot,  in  order  to  present  Dr. 
Cleland  with  some  tangible  mark  of  the 
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in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks, 
when  the  subscription  list  was  closed,  the  sum 
collected  amounted  to  no  less  than  £4,600,— 
which  it  was  agreed  upon  by  a  committee  should 
be  expended  on  the  erection  of  a  productive  build- 
ing, to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  part  of  the  city,  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  "  Cleland  Testimonial." 
That  this  very  superb  present,  however,  was  not 
totally  undeserved,  will  be  apparent  even  from 
the  following  isolated  trifling  fact : — Previously  to 
Dr.  Cleland's  election  to  the  ofDce  of  superintend- 
ent of  public  works  in  1814.  the  caravans  of  per- 
formers, who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Glasgow 
during  the  fair  week  in  July,  had  been  allowed  to 
be  pitched  on  ground  belonging  to  the  town,  with- 
out paying  anything  for  such  a  privilege.  But 
when  Dr.  Cleland  entered  on  his  duties,  he  imi- 
tated the  example  of  the  corporation  of  London 
with  regard  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  by  charg- 
ing a  small  sum  for  each  steading  of  ground,  he 
was  enabled,  during  the  period  between  1815  and 
1834,  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  city  chamber- 
lain, from  this  source  alone,  no  less  than  £2,500. 

In  1821  Dr.  Cleland  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  draw  up  and  classify  the  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow ;  and,  from  the  follow- 
ing high  eulogium  contained  in  the  government 
enumeration  volume,  it  will  be  observed  in  what 
point  of  view  his  serv  ices  were  regarded  at  head- 
quarters ; — "  It  would  bo  unjust,"  observes  the 
writer,  "  not  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  Mr. 
Cleland  has  transmitted  documents  containing 
very  numerous  and  very  useful  statistical  details 
concerning  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  and 
that  the  example  has  produced  imitation  in  some 
other  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  of  minute  observation  by 
which  Mr.  Cleland's  labours  arc  distinguished." 
In  1831  Dr.  Cleland  again  drew  up  the  enumera- 
tion for  government,  and  the  very  flattering  mode 
in  which  it  was  received,  both  at  home  and  in 
several  of  the  countries  of  the  European  continent, 
attests  its  value. 

From  1820  until  1834  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
Glasgow  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  from  the 
following  panegyric  on  them  by  the  highest  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  we  may  judge  of  (heir 


accuracy  and  value :— "  Of  all  the  statement*  de- 
rived from  bills  of  mortality  and  enumerations  of 
the  people,"  observes  Joshua  M  vine,  Esq.  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "  only  those  for  Sweden 
and  Finland,  Dr.  Hcysham's  for  Carlisle,  and  Dr. 
Cleland's  for  Glasgow,  have  been  given  in  the 
proper  form,  and  with  sufficient  correctness  to 
afford  the  information,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  them  all,  viz.  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  law  of  mortality."  In 
the  year  1836  a  number  of  gentlemen  having 
united  themselves  into  a  society  for  promoting 
the  advancement  of  statistical  inquiry,  Dr.  Cle- 
land was  unanimously  elected  president,  and  in 
the  first  part  of  their  Transactions  there  appeared 
a  paper  written  by  him  on  his  favourite  subject, 
the  State  of  the  City. 

From  the  date  of  his  resignation  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  after  an  illness  of  nearly  a  year's 
duration,  on  14th  October  1840,  Dr.  Cleland 
never  ceased  to  entertain  a  lively  regard  for  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  his  native  city,  and  not 
a  month  before  he  expired,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, '  On  the  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glas- 
gow.' By  the  university  of  Glasgow  he  was  hon- 
oured with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
London ;  a  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  Bristol ;  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  a  short  period  before  his  decease,  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Socicte 
Francois  de  Statistique  Universale. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cleland's  works: 

Annul*  of  Glasgow.    1816,  2  vols.  «»a 
Abridgment  of  the  Annah.  of  Glasgow.    1K17,  *ro. 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.    lfi  '0.  8vo. 
Exemplification  of  Wright*  and  Measures  of  Glasgow. 
I8U,  8vo. 

Statistical  Tables  relative  to  Glasgow,  8vo;  and  Knumeru- 
tion  of  Scotland.    1«23,  8vo, 

Specification  for  Rebuilding  Ramshom  Church,  flvo;  and 
Account  of  Ceremonial  at  Laying  Foundation -Stone  of  First 
House  in  London-street,  Glasgow.    1834,  Svo. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Steam  Engine.  8vo. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Grammar  School,  Glasgow;  an  I 
Account  of  Ceremonial  at  Laying  Foundation-Stone  of  John 
Knox's  Monument,  Glasgow.  182a. 

Specification  for  Rebuilding  St.  Enoch's  Church,  8r0,  and 
Poor  Rates  of  Glasgow.    1827.  8n>. 

Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  8vo. 

Account  of  Cattle  Sli«w  at  Glasgow,  8vo. 
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Statistical  and  Population  Tables  relative  to  Glasgow,  8vo. 

Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Glasgow.    1828,  8vo. 

Abridgment  of  Annals,  second  edition.    1829,  8vo. 

Enumeration  of  Glasgow  and  Lanarkshire,  folio,  small, 
1831  i  a  second  edition  of  the  same  appeared  in  folio,  Urge, 
in  1832. 

Ceremonial  at  Laying  Foundation-Stone  of  Broomielaw 
Bridge.    1832,  8vo. 

Historical  Account  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  Lanark- 
j     shire.    1833. 8vo. 

Statistics  relative  to  Glasgow.  1834,  8vo.  (Read  before 
the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh). 

On  Parochial  Registry  of  Scotland.    1 834,  8»o. 

Glasgow  Bridewell  or  House  of  Correction.  1835,  8vo. 
(Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Dublin). 

A  Few  Statistical  Facts  relative  to  Glasgow.  1836,  8vo. 
(Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Bristol). 

The  articles  Glasgow  and  Rutherglen  for  the  New  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Scotland,  1838;  the  article  Glasgow  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BriUnnica. 

On  the  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glasgow.  1840. 
(Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow). 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality  and  Proba- 
bility of  Human  Life  in  Glasgow,  and  other  Large  Towns. 
1840,  8vo. 

„  Dr.  Cleland  also  wrote  the  article  Glasgow  for  Brewster's 
Encyclopedia,  and  likewise  a  description  of  that  city  for  the 
Kdiuburgh  Gazetteer. 


■ '  i  kphase,  a  surname  belonging  to  a  family  of  great  anti- 
quity which,  in  very  early  times,  possessed  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties both  of  Fife  and  Berwick.  The  immediate  ancestor  of 
the  family  was  Alanna  de  Clephane  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  Lion.  He  was  sheriff  of  Lauderdale,  and  is  witness 
in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  by  Roland  lord  of 
Galloway ;  also,  in  a  donation  to  the  montstery  of  Newbottle, 
bv  the  said  Roland.  In  another  donation  to  the  monastery 
of  Kelso  be  is  designed  "Alanos  de  Clepbane,  vicecom.  de 
I-awdyr,"  &c,  &c,  anno  1203.  He  d'ed  in  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion.  His  son  and  successor,  Walterus 
de  Clephane,  is  mentioned  in  a  donation  without  a  date  to 
the  monastery  of  Newbottle  by  Thomas  of  Galloway,  fifth 
earl  of  Athol,  who  died  in  1234.  This  Walter  is  supposed. 
In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  to  have  married  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  William  de  Carslogie,  son  of  Richard  de 
Carslogie,  in  Fife,  and  with  her  got  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Carslogie,  which  became  the  chief  title  of  the  family.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second.  His  son, 
David  de  Clephane,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Carslogie,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third.  He  had  three  sons, 
John  his  heir,  Marcus  de  Clapan,  miles,  who  was  witness  to 
several  charters  by  dominus  Alexander  de  Abcrnethy  of  Aber- 
nethy.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  occurs  the  name  of  Marcus  de 
CIvpan,  as  having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  the  First,  5th 
August  1296,  at  Arbroath.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  Mumis.  William,  the  third  son,  was  nlso  forced  to 
submit  to  King  Edward  the  First.  The  eldest  son,  John,  got 
a  charter  from  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  (supposed  to  have  been 
Duncan  the  twelfth  earl),  of  the  lands  of  Cnrslogie,  which  bears 
him  to  possess  them  "  adeo  I i here  sioul  David  de  Clephan  pater 
ejus  et  prw decessores  eas  tennemnt."  As  was  usual  with  such 
document*  in  those  days,  this  charter  U  without  a  date,  but 
from  the  witnesses  to  it,  •'  dominis  Alexandra  de  Abernethy, 
Michaele  ct  David  de  Wcmysa,  Hugone  de  Lorhor,  Jobanne 
de  Ramsay,  Willielino  de  Ramsay,  et  Henrico  de  Ramsay, 
cum  multis  aliis,"  it  appears  to  have  been  granted  in  the  be- 


ginning of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  First.  He  had  two  sons.  Alan 
his  heir,  and  John  de  Clephane,  who  was  killed  near  Norham 
in  England,  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  in 
1827.  His  elder  son,  Alan  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  fought 
with  Brace  on  the  field  of  Bannockboxn,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  right  hand,  and  bad  one  of  steel  made  in  its 
stead  and  so  fitted  with  springs  as  to  enable  him  to  wield  his 
sword.  He  is  mentionea  in  the  chartularies  of  Dunferm- 
line and  Balmerino  in  1331,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald 
in  1332. 

His  descendant  in  the  fourth  degree,  John  Clephane  of 
Carslogie,  lost  by  apprising*,  &c,  the  bulk  of  the  family  estate 
in  Lauderdale,  which  had  been  about  three  centuries  in  their 
possession.  This  appears  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal 
from  King  James  the  Fifth  dated  2d  September  1616. 
Alexandra  Tarvet  de  eodem,  quadraginta  mercatas  ten-arum 
de  Quhelplaw  in  balivat  de  Lauderdale,  infra  vice-oomitat.  de 
Berwick,  quaj  appretintse  fueruut  a  Johanne  Clephane  de 
Carslogie,  4c  By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wernyss 
of  that  ilk,  ho  bad  a  son,  George  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  who 
married  Christian,  daughter  of  Learmont  of  Dairsie,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughter*.  James,  the  elder,  car- 
ried on  the  line  of  succession.  William,  the  younger,  was 
progenitor  of  James  Clephane,  Esq.,  who  went  early  into  the 
service  of  the  estates  of  Holland,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  subsequently  entered  the  British  service,  and 
in  1757,  as  major  to  Colonel  Frasers  regiment,  he  was  at  the 
siege  of  l»uiaburg,  ana  servea  with  great,  reputation  in  all 
the  campaigns  in  America  till  the  expulsion  of  tne  French 
from  Canada  in  1760.  He  died  in  1768.  His  brother,  Dr. 
John  Clephane,  was  phvsician  to  the  British  army,  and  died 
in  1758. 

The  last  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family,  Major-general 
William  Maclean  Douglas  Clephane,  who  died  in  1804,  was 
the  twenty-first  laird,  in  the  direct  male  line,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  female  or  the  succession  of  a  younger  branch. 
He  sold  the  remaining  portion  of  the  barony,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  when  the  property  went  entirely  from 
the  family,  the  eldest  male  line  became  extinct.  The  general 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk,  Mull,  and 
after  his  death  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  chosen  by  his  daughters 
to  be  their  guardian.  His  eldest  daughter  married,  in  1815,  the 
second  marquis  of  Northampton.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1830. 
The  Clephanes  are  said  to  have  been  an  exceeding  tall,  strong 
race  of  men,  and  General  Clephane  was  far  above  the  usual 
height  His  brother,  Andrew  Clephane,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Fife,  who  died  in  1838.  though  not  so 
tall,  exhibited  in  his  person  evident  marks  of  the  family 
characteristic  in  this  respect.  The  old  house  of  Carslogie,  for 
centuries  the  residence  of  the  Clephanes,  became  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laing,  an  English  clergyman. 

According  to  tradition,  in  ancient  times,  when  private 
feuds  were  common  among  the  Scottish  barons,  the  lords  of 
Carslogie  entered  into  u  league  of  mutual  defence  with  the 
proprietors  of  Scotst arret,  whose  residence,  Scotstarvct  tower, 
is  situated  on  a  lower  ndge  or  shoulder  of  Tarvet  hill,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south.  The  tower  of  Carslogie  being  situ- 
ated in  a  hollow,  might  have  been  approached  by  an  enemy 
without  his  being  observed  until  very  near  it,  but  as  the  more 
commanding  situation  of  Scotntarvet  enabled  the  warden  on 
the  battlements  to  see  to  a  greater  distance,  he,  on  occasions 
of  danger,  instantly  sounded  his  horn,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  warden  from  Carslogie,  and  the  vassals  were  imme- 
diately in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Leighton 
in  his  History  of  Fife,  oelieves.  on  good  grounds,  that  this 
league  was  not  with  tile  Scotts  of  Scotslanet,  *lio  only  ao- 
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Tarvet,  a  family  I  years  afterwards. 


of  the  name  of  Inglia.  The  horn  of  Carslogie,  with  which 
the  call  to  battle  was  sounded,  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  family  of  Clephane,  Besides  the  horn, 
the  steel  hand  already  mentioned,  which  «u  also  commemo- 
rated by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
family.  One  tradition  is  that  this  steel  band  was  a  present 
from  an  ancient  king  of  Scotland  to  a  baron  of  Carslogie,  who 
had  lost  his  band  in  battle,  in  defence  of  his  country.  It 
does  not  seem,  howerer,  to  be  agreed  what  king  this  was,  or 
which  of  the  long  line  of  barons  of  Carslogie  received  the 
royal  gift.  The  more  popular  account  has  it  that  the  hand, 
as  above  stated,  was  lost  at  Bannock  burn,  and  that  the  gift 
was  made  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  Alan  de  Clephane,  but 
ol  hers,  bringing  the  story  down  to  a  later  period,  say,  that 
it  was  presented  to  the  great  grandfather  of  the  late  Gene- 
ral Clephane,  the  last  direct  male  heir  of  the  Clephanes 
of  Carslogie.  This  famous  steel  hand  is  said  to  be  still  pos- 
sessed either  by  the  representatives  of  the  family  or  by  the 
third  marquis  of  N< 
Clephane's  grandson. 


Cunts,  a  surname,  as  already  stated,  derived  from  the 
word  Cleriaa,  the  designation  given  in  the  dark  ages  to 
those  of  the  clergy  and  the  few  other  persons  who  acquired 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  transcribe  the  orders  of  tie  sovereign,  the  sentences  of 
court*,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature;  kings  and  nobles,  in 
those  remote  times,  confining  their  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  martial  exercises  and  deeda  of  arms.  Blackstone  ob- 
serves "  that  the  Judges  were  usually  created  out  of  the  sacred 
order;  and  all  the  inferior  offices  were  supplied  by  the  lower 
clergy,  which  hss  occasioned  their  successors  to  be  denomi- 
nated clerics  to  this  day  " — Comm.  L  17.  "  Adam  the  clerk, 
son  of  Philip  the  scribe,  occurs  as  the  designation  of  a  person 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  record  at  Newcastle."  [Aoicer  on 
Engliek  Surname*.]  The  name  of  Clencus  was  assumed 
both  by  those  who  held  such  offices,  and  by  their  descendants. 
Clark  and  Clarke,  the  English  method  of  spelling  it,  are  but 
variations  of  the  same  name.  Though  the  spelling  may  be 
different,  the  pronunciation  is  invariably  Clark. 

The  family  from  which  the  Clerks  of  Pennycuik  are  de- 
scended can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1180,  and  the 
reign  of  William  the  lion. 

In  the  charter  of  a  donation  by  King  William  to  the 
Abbacy  of  Holyrood-house,  Hugo  Clericus  regis,  Hugo  Cleri- 
cus  canoellarii,  Johannes  Clericus,  and  several  others,  append 
their  names  as  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  to  such  deeds  were  always  of  high  rank,  and, 
from  different  sources  it  appears  that,  in  early  times,  there 
were  many  Scottish  barons,  and  proprietors  of  estates,  of  this 
name. 

In  1296  Richard  Clerk,  a  considerable  freeholder,  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  after  his 
invasion  of  Scotland;  while  another  baron  of  the  same  name, 
a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  scorning 
to  comply  with  the  demands  oi  the  usurper,  was  carried  pri- 

William  Clerk,  descended  from  a  branch  of  this  family 
settled  in  Perthshire.  He  was  an  eminent  merchant  and 
patriot,  and  attended  David  the  Second  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  into  England,  in  1316.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  the  17th 
October  of  that  year  carried  to  London  and 


John  Clerk,  merchant-burgess  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Montrose,  became  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  ransom  of  King 
David,  in  1357 
His  family  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  that 
centuries,  the  provost  of  Montrose, 
the  books  of  council,  being  of  his  name  and 
descent  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  grandfather  of  the  first  proprietor  of  Pennycuik,  of  the 
name  of  Clerk,  was  possessor  of  the  lands  of  Kilhuntly,  is. 
Badenoch,  Invemeas-sbire,  but  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  opposition  to  his  supe- 
rior, the  earl  of  Huntly,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  ot 
the  country  in  1568. 

His  son,  William,  a  merchant  in  Montrose,  died  in 
A  son  or  brother,  Richard  Clerk,  vioe-admiral  of  the  fleet, 
who  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  girted  a  large  lamp  ut 
chandelier  to  the  parish  church  of  Montrose. 

John  Cleric,  William's  son,  horn  at  Montrose  in  1611,  was 
also  bred  a  merchant.  He  removed  to  France  in  1634.  and 
settled  in  Paris.  In  1647  he  returned  to  Scotland,  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  purchased  the  lands  of  Pennycuik 
(Gaelic,  Bein  tut  Cuachaig.  the  'Hill  of  the  Cuckoo,')  Mid 
Lothian,  which  have  ever  since  remained  in  possession  of  bis 
descendants.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gray 
of  Pittendruin,  ancestor  of  Lord  Gray,  by  whom  he  had  five 


He  was  succeeded  in  1674  oy  his  son  John,  who  was  cre- 
ated the  first  baronet  of  Pennycuik,  by  a  royal  patent  from 
Charles  the  Second,  dated  '24th  March  1679.  In  1700  he 
acquired  the  lands  of  Lai-swade,  in  the  unie  county.  He 
died  in  1722.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Henry  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Elvington,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  secondly  to 
Christian,  daughter  of  tie  Rev.  James  Kirkpatrick,  and  had 
four  other  sons  and  four  danghters  Of  his  eldest  son,  John, 
second  baronet,  a  notice  follows. 

Sir  James  Clerk,  the  third  baronet,  son  of  the  second,  mar- 
ried Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Clegbom,  but  dying 
in  1782  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir 
George  Clerk-MaxwelL  fourth  baronet,  of  whom  also  a  notice 
is  subsequently  given.  He  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  his 
uncle  William  Clerk-Maxwell,  Esq.,  by  his  wife  Agnes  Max- 
well, heiress  of  Middleby  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  had  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  He  died  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
his  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Clerk,  who  died  in  1798.  He  mar 
ried  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Dacre  of  Kirkliufcton  iu  Cumber 
land,  but  had  no  issue. 

His  nephew,  the  llight  Hon.  Sir  George  Clerk,  sixth  baro- 
net, succeeded.  Ho  was  the  son  of  James  Clerk,  third  sou 
of  the  fourth  baronet,  by  Janet,  daughter  of  George  Irving. 
Esq.  of  Newton.  He  was  bom  in  1787,  and  married  in  1810, 
the  daughter  of  Ewan  Law,  Esq.,  and  oicce  of  the  first  Lard 
Ellenborough.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1819  to 
1830,  except  for  a  short  interval;  secretary  of  the  treasury 
from  November  1834  to  April  1835,  and  again  from  Septem- 
ber 1841  to  February  1845.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  became  muster  of  the 
mint,  and  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  February 
1845,  and  continued  so  till  July  1846.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  in  several  parliaments  previous  to  1832, 
but  had  no  seat  from  that  time  till  1835,  when  he  was  again 
returned  for  that  county.  He  sat  for  Stamford  from  1838  U> 
1847,  when  he  wau'elected  for  Dover.  He  is  a  deputy  licu- 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
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SIR  JOHN. 


On  'be  entry  of  Charles  the  First  into  Edinburgh.  15tb 
June.  1633.  Sir  Alexander  Cleric,  lord  provott.  was  by  his 
majesty  dubbed  a  Knight  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  A  de- 
scendant of  his,  Mr.  Rooen  Cleric,  wno  oiea  :n  1810,  was  for 
many  years  a  bookseller  ana  publisher  in  the  Parliament 
Square.  Edinburgh,  an  account  of  whom  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  page  29. 

The  Clerks  of  Brae-Letham  were  free  barons,  and  had  con- 
siderable possessions  in  ArgyleshUe,  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second.  There  were  also  several  families  of 
this  name  in  the  county  of  Fife,  who  had  large  possessions, 
such  as  the  Clerks  of  Balbimie,  of  Pittzoucher.  and  of 
Luthrie,  Ac'  The  clan  Chattan  and  some  other  Highland 
families  also  claim  a  connection  with  the  Clerks  as  descended 
from  them. 

The  family  of  Listonshiels  tn  Mid  Lot  man  was  a  branch  of 
the  Pennycuik  family.  Robert  Clerk,  bom  in  1664,  a  physi- 
cian in  Edinburgh,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  ce.eorated 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Clerk, 
the  first  proprietor  of  Pennycuik.  His  eldest  son  John,  bom 
in  1689,  also  studied  medicine,  and  for  above  thirty  years 
was  the  first  physician  in  Scotland.  At  the  institution  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  in  Edinburgh  in  1739,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  their  two  vice-presidents,  an  office  which  he  en- 
joyed as  long  as  be  lived.  In  1710  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and  continued 
president  for  four  years.  He  purchased  the  lands  of  Liston- 
shiels and  Spittal  in  Mid  I/>thian,  and  got  a  charter  under 
the  great  seal.  He  died  in  1757.  He  had  married  in  1730, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Rattray.  Esq.  of  Craig- 
hall  Rattray  in  Perthshire,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
Robert,  the  second  son,  was  a  colonel  in  tf.e  army.  David, 
the  third,  was  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  died  in  1768.  By  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of 
James  Duff,  Esq.  of  Craigston,  Aberdeenshire,  he  bad  two 

came,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  proprietor  of  Craigball 
Rattray,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Rattray  in  addition  to 
bis  own.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Scottish  bar  as  an 
advocate,  and  was  constituted  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Scotland.  He  married  in  January  1791,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Duff  of  Fetteresso,  and  dying  29th  August  1831, 
left,  with  one  daughter,  Jane,  a  son  and  successor,  Robert 
Clerk-Rattray,  Esq.  of  Craighall  Rattray.  [See  Rattray, 
surname  of.] 

CLERK,  Sir  John,  second  baronet  of  Penny- 
cnik,  author  of  the  humorous  Scotch  song,  1 0 
merry  may  the  maid  be  that  marries  the  Miller,* 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first  stanza,  which  be- 
longs to  an  older  song.)  and  one  of  the  barons  of 
exchequer  in  Scotland  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
was  the  son  of  the  first  baronet,  by  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Henderson.  Esq.  of 
Elvington,  and  was  born  about  1684.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Union,  and  was 
appointed  a  baron  on  the  constitution  of  the  ex- 
chequer court  13th  May  1708.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  title  and  estates  in  1722.  He  pos- 
i  sessed  great  learning  and  accomplishments,  and 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 


enlightened  men  of  his  time.  Along  with  Baron 
Scrape,  in  1726,  he  drew  up  au  '  Historical  View 
of  the  Forms  and  Powers  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland,'  which  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  barons  of  Exchequer  for  private  cir- 
culation :  Edinburgh  1820,  large  quarto.  Besides 
two  papers  In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,' 
(one  an  '  Account  of  the  Stylus  of  the  Ancients  and 
their  different  sorts  of  Paper,'  printed  in  1731, 
aud  the  other  4  On  the  effects  of  Thunder  on 
Trees,'  and  'Of  a  large  Deer's  Horns  found  in 
the  heart  of  an  Oak,'  printed  in  1739,)  he  was  the 
author  of  a  tract  entitled '  Dissertatio  de  quibusdam 
Monumentis  Romanis,'  &c.,  written  in  1730  and 
printed  in  1760,  quarto.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
years  he  also  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence 
with  Roger  Gale,  the  English  antiquary,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  '  Reliqnite  Galeanc,'  in 
Nichols'  'Bibliothcca  Topographic*  Britannica,' 
1782. 

Sir  John  Clerk  was  one  of  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  Allan  Ramsay.  He  "  admired  his  geuius 
and  knew  his  worth."  Daring  his  latter  years 
much  of  the  poet's  time  was  spent  at  Pennycuik- 
house,  and  at  his  death,  Sir  John  erected  at  his 
family  seat  an  obelisk  to  Ramsay's  memory. 

To  Sir  John  Clerk  are  ascribed  some  amatory 
lines  sent  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Kennedy  of  Culzean,  baronet  (ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Ailsa)  whom  he  courted  unsuccessfully, 
as  she  became  the  third  wife  of  Alexander,  ninth 
earl  of  Eglinton.  They  were  thus  entitled:— 
"  Verses  sent  anonymously,  with  a  flute,  to  Miss 
Susanna  Kennedy,  afterwards  Countess  of  Eglin- 
toune,  by  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycook,  Baronet." 
On  attempting  to  blow  the  flute  it  would  not 
sound,  and,  on  unscrewing  it,  the  lady  fouud  the 
following : — 

"  Harmonious  pipe,  bow  I  envye  thy  bliss. 
When  press'd  to  Sylphia's  lips  with  gentle  kiss! 
And  when  her  tender  fingers  round  the©  move 
In  soft  embrace,  1  lirten  and  approve 
Those  melting  notes,  which  soothe  my  soul  to  love, 
Embalm'd  with  odours  from  her  breath  that  Mow, 
You  yield  your  music  when  site's  pleased  to  blow; 
And  thus  at  once  the  charming  lovely  fair 
Delights  with  sounds,  with  sweets  perfumes  the  air 
Go  happy  pipe,  and  ever  mindful  be 
To  court  the  charming  Sylphia  for  me; 
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Toil  all  1  feel — you  cannot  tell  too  much— 
Repeat  ray  love  at  each  soft  melting  touch  ; 
Since  I  to  her  my  liberty  resign, 
Take  tb™  the  care  to  tune  her  heart  to 


CM 


JOHN. 


It  was  to  this  lady  that  Allan  Ramsay,  in  1726, 
dedicated  his  '  Gentle  Shepherd.' 

Sir  John  Clerk  held  the  office  of  one  of  the 
barons  of  exchequer  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Pennycuik  on  the  4th  of  October  1755. 
He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  February  23,  1701, 
to  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
Alexander,  third  earl  of  Galloway.  She  died  De- 
comber  26th,  the  same  year,  in  childbed  of  a  son, 
John,  who  died  unmarried  in  1722.  On  the  death 
of  this  young  man  Allan  Ramsay  addressed  some 
elegiac  verses  to  his  father,  Sir  John,  which  are 
preserved  in  his  works.  He  married,  secondly, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Inglis,  of  Cramoud, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters. 

CLERK-MAXWELL,  Sib  Gkohge,  of  Pen- 
nycuik, baronet,  distinguished  for  his  spirited 
efforts  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  native  country,  second  sou  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  October  1715, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leydcn.  He  established,  at  considerable  expense, 
a  linen  manufactory  at  Dumfries,  and  set  on  foot 
many  different  projects  for  working  lead  and  cop- 
per mines.  Iu  1765  he  addressed  two  letters  to 
the  trustees  for  fisheries,  manufactories,  and  im- 
provements in  Scotland,  containing  observations 
on  the  common  mode  of  treating  wool  in  this 
country,  and  suggesting  a  more  judicious  scheme 
of  management.  These  were  published  by  direc- 
tion of  that  board  in  1756.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  advantages  of  shallow  ploughing, 
which  was  read  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  and 
is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  their  Essays. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  king's  remembrancer  in 
the  exchequer,  and,  iu  1763,  commissioner  of  the 
customs  in  Scotland.  He  was  likewise  a  trustee 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  and  manufac- 
tures of  Scotland.  In  1782  he  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  James  Clerk,  in  the  baronetcy.  As 
already  stated,  on  marrying  his  cousin,  he  assumed 
his  wife's  name  of  Maxwell,  iu  addition  to  his 
own.    He  died  in  January  1784. 

CLERK,  John,  of  Eldin,  inventor  of  the  mo- 


dem British  system  of  naval  tactics,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  baronet, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding.  In  early 
life  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  estate  of  El- 
diu,  iu  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  married  Su- 
sannah Adam,  the  sister  of  the  two  celebrated 
architects  of  that  name.  Althongh  the  longest 
sail  he  ever  enjoyed  was  no  farther  than  to  the 
Island  of  Arran,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  he  had  fror. 
his  boyhood  a  strong  passion  for  nautical  affairs, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  naval  tactics.  In  1779  be  com- 
municated to  some  of  his  frieuds  his  new  system 
of  breaking  the  enemy's  bne.  In  1780  he  visited 
London,  and  had  some  conferences  with  men  con- 


nected with  the  navy,  among  whom  have  l>een 
mentioned  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  the  particular 
friend  of  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord,  Rodney, 
mid  Sir  Charles  Douglas.  The  latter  was  Rod- 
ney's "captain  of  the  fleet,"  in  the  memorable 
action  of  April  12,  1782,  when  the  experiment 
was  tried  foi  the  first  time,  and  Rodney  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  French,  under  De  Grasse, 
between  Dominica  and  Les  Saintes,  in  the  West 
Indies.  Since  that  time  the  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  British  admirals,  and  Howe, 
St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  owe  to  Clerk's 
manoeuvre  their  most  signal  victories.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1782,  Mr.  Clerk,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  also  ot 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  printed  fifty  co- 
pies of  his  1  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,'  which  were 
privately  distributed  among  his  friends.  This  va- 
luable essay  was  reprinted  and  published  in  1790; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  were  added  iu 
1797,  and  the  work  was  republished  entire  in 
1804,  with  a  preface  explaining  the  origin  of  his 
discoveries.  Although  Lord  Rodney,  as  appears 
by  a  fragmentary  life  of  Clerk,  written  by  Profes- 
sor Play  fair,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  never  concealed  in 
conversation  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Clerk  as  the 
author  of  the  system,  yet  the  family  of  that  dis- 
tinguished admiral,  in  his  memoirs,  maintain  that 
no  communication  of  Mr.  Clerk's  plan  was  ever 
made  to  their  relative.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  too, 
has  come  forward  in  various  publications  to  claim 
the  merit  of  the  manoeuvre  for  his  father,  the  late 
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Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas.   The  honour  of  the 
suggestion,  however,  appears  to  rest  indisputably 
wlth  Mr.  Clerk,  who  died  May  10,  1812,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

CLERK,  John.  Lord  Eldin,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in 
April  1757,  and  in  1775  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  writer  to  the  signet.    His  original  destination 
had  been  the  civil  service  in  India,  and  an  ap- 
pointment in  that  department  had  been  promised 
him  ;  but,  some  political  changes  occurring  before 
it  was  completed,  the  views  of  his  friends  were 
disappointed,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
law.    At  first  he  intended  to  practise  as  a  writer 
and  accountant;  but  he  soon  abandoned  that 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  in  1785  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Clerk  was  remarkable  for  great 
clearness  of  perception,  never- failing  readiness 
and  fertility  of  resource,  admirable  powers  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  quaint  sarcastic  humonr  that  gave  a 
zest  and  flavour  to  all  he  uttered.    For  many 
years  he  had  the  largest  practice  at  the  Scottish 
bar.    In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  bis 
social  qualities,  his  varied  accomplishments,  his 
exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  his  ecceutric 
manners.    He  had  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
and  at  one  period  he  published  A  volume  of  etch- 
ings by  himself.    He  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
1823,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Eldin, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  Juue  1832,  aged  74. 

Clunie,  a  surname  derived  from  the  parish  of  that  name 
in  the  district  of  Stomwnt,  Perthshire.    It  is  the  modem  or- 
thography of  the  old  Oltio  word  Clunme,  which  signifies  "  a 
green  pasture  between  woods.'* 

CLUNIE,  the  Rev.  Jons,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Scots  song,  1 1  lo'e  na  a  laddie  but  ane,' 
was  bom  about  1757.    He  was  educated  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  after  being  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  became  schoolmaster  at 
Markinch  in  Fife,  and  having  an  excellent  voice, 
he  also  acted  as  precentor.    He  was  afterwards, 
about  1790,  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Borthwick,  in  Mid  Lothian.    Burns,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Thomson,  dated  in  September  1794, 
thus  celebrates  him  for  his  vocal  skill:  "I  am 
fluttered  at  your  adopting  '  Ca'  the  yowes  to  the 
knowes,'  as  it  was  owing  to  me  that  it  saw  the 
light.    About  seven  years  ago  I  was  well  ac- 

quainted with  a  worthy  little  fellow  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  Mr.  Clunie,  who  sung  it  charmingly,  aud 
at  my  request  Mr.  Clarke  (Stephen  Clarke  the 
composer)  took  it  down  from  his  singing.  Mr. 
Clunie  died  at  Greenend,  near  Edinburgh,  13th 
April,  1819. 

Clyde,  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  title  conferred  in 
1858  on  General  Sir  Colin  Campbell.    See  Supplement. 

Cly-desdale,  marqnis  of,  a  title  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton , 
see  Hamilton,  duke  of. 

Clydesdale  ia  also  a  surname.    Mr.  George  Clydesdale, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Glaasford,  Lanarkshire,  died  in  the 
month  of  January  1627.    In  the  Inventory  of  the  effects  of 
George  Cleland  of  Glenhoof,  Monkland,  who  "  deceist  in  the 
monelh  of  Marche,  1647,"  it  is  stated  that  beiug  an  aged 
man  living  in  company  and  household  with  his  son,  he  "  had 
no  gods  nor  geir,  at  the  time  of  his  deceis,  except  allanerlie 
the  nowme  of  ffourtie  pnnda  Scotta  money  of  yeirlie  yaim 
maill,  awand  to  him  be  Richard  Cliddisdaill  and  George  Neil- 
sone,  wciffaris  (weavers),  for  the  maill  of  twa  yainls  in  Dry- 
gait,  Glasgow." 

Cochran,  or  Cochrane,  an  ancient  surname  in  Scotland, 
derived  from  the  barony  of  Cochrane,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, and  the  family  name  of  the  earls  of  Dundonald.  In 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  Waldenus  de  Cove  ran  or 
Cochran,  was  a  witness  to  the  charter  given  by  Dungal  (Duff- 
Gallus,)  the  son  of  Swayne,  to  Walter  Cumming,  earl  of 
Monteith,  of  the  lands  of  Skipneas  and  others  in  Cantyre,  in 
the  year  IMS.    William  de  Cochran  waa  one  of  the  Scot, 
barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  of  England  in 
1296. 

In  the  reign  of  David  the  Second  lived  Goailine  de  Coch- 
ran, father  of  William  Cochran  of  that  ilk,  and  from  him  was 
lineally  descended  William  Cochran  of  that  ilk.  who  obtained 
a  charter  of  confirmation  from  Queen  Mary,  of  the  lands  of 
Cochran  in  1576,  and  having  erected  the  ancient  seat  of  Coch- 
rane, he  ornamented  it  with  extensive  plantations.    July  3, 
1584,  he  waa  with  John  Whiteford  of  that  ilk,  and  seven 
others,  "  delated "  of  art  and  part  of  the  cruel  slaughter  ot 
Patrick  Maxwell  of  Stanley,  committed  in  the  previous  Jan- 
uary ;  but  the  laird  of  Whiteford  was  the  only  one  put  upon 
trial,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.    By  his  wife  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  of  Skelmorly,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  William  Cochrane  of  Cochrane  had  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  his  sole  heiress,  and  in  1593,  he  made  a 
settlement  of  his  estate  in  her  favour.    She  married  Alexan- 
der Blair,  a  younger  son  of  John  Blair  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire, 
when,  in  terms  of  her  fathers  aettlement,  the  latter  assumed 
the  name  of  Cochrane.    Uf  this  marriage  there  were  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.    The  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Coch- 
rane, waa  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  foreign  princes,  and 
was  afterwards  despatched  by  diaries  the  Second  on  an  em- 
bassy into  Poland  in  1650.    He  died,  without  issue,  Is-fore 
the  Restoration   and  was  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Sir  VVil- 
luirn  Cochrane  of  C<md<>n,  knight,  a  distinguished  loyalist, 
created,  in  December  1617. 1/ird  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree,  and  in 
May  1669,  earl  of  Dundonald.    [See  Dundonald,  earl  of.] 

COCHRAN,  Robert,  an  eminent  architect  ol 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and 
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educated  at  Padua  in  Italy,  where  he  speut  sev- 
eral years  in  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architecture.  On  his  return  he  was  employed  by 
James  the  Third  to  erect  several  noble  structures. 
He  first  became  known  to  that  monarch  by  hi< 
conduct  in  a  duel,  and  he  wns  afterwards  his  prin- 
cipal adviser.  The  king,  forsaking  his  nobility, 
made  architects  and  musicians  his  principal  com- 
panions. These  the  haughty  barons  of  Scotland 
termed  masons  and  fiddlers.  Cochran,  Roger*,  a 
musician,  Leonard,  a  smith,  Hommel,  a  tailor, 
and  Torphichcn,  a  fencing  master,  were  his  coun- 
sellors and  familiars.  James  created  Cochran 
earl  of  Mar,  the  title  borne  by  the  king's  own 
brother,  whom,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  unworthy 
favourites,  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  All 
the  petitions  to  the  king  had  to  pass  through 
Cochran's  hands,  aud  as  he  received  bribes  to  give 
his  countenance  and  support  he  soon  amassed 
great  wealth.  He  caused  the  silver  coin  of  the 
realm  to  be  mixed  with  brass  and  lead,  thereby 
decreasing  its  real  value,  while  a  proclamation 
was  Issued  that  the  people  were  to  take  it  at  the 
same  rate  as  if  it  were  composed  of  pure  silver. 
The  people  refused  to  sell  their  corn  and  other 
commodities  for  this  debased  coin,  which  intro- 
duced great  distress,  confusion,  and  scarcity. 
Some  one  told  Cochran  that  this  money  should  be 
called  in,  and  good  coin  issued  in  its  stead;  but  he 
was  so  confident  of  the  currency  of  the  Cochran 
placks,  as  they  were  called,  that  he  said, — "The 
day  I  am  hanged  they  may  be  called  in;  not 
sooner."  This  speech,  which  he  made  in  jest,  be- 
came, in  no  long  time  thereafter,  sad  reality. 
While  the  king  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lauder,  many  of  the  nobility,  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  king's  favourites,  held  a  secret  coun- 
cil in  the  church  of  Lauder  for  the  purpose, 
aud  when  thus  engaged  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door.  This  was  Cochran  himself, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  all 
gaily  dressed  in  his  livery  of  white,  with  black 
facings,  and  armed  with  partisans.  He  himself 
was  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of  black  velvet,  and 
had  round  his  neck  a  fine  chain  of  gold,  whilst  a 
buglehcrn,  tipped  and  mounted  with  gold,  hung 
by  his  side.    Having  learnt  that  there  was  some 


consultation  holdiug  among  the  nobility,  he  come 
to  ascertain  its  object.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  of 
Lochleren,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  door,  when 
he  heard  the  knocking,  demanded  who  was  there. 
Cochran  answered,  "  The  earl  of  Mar,"  on  which 
he  was  allowed  to  enter,  when  Archibald,  earl  of 
Augu.v  met  him,  and  rudely  pulled  the  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  saying,  M  a  halter  would  better  be- 
come nim."  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  at  the  same 
time,  snatched  away  his  buglehorn,  saying,  "Thou 
hast  been  a  hunter  of  mischief  too  long."  "Is 
this  jest  or  earnest,  my  lords?"  said  Cochran,  as- 
tonished rather  than  alarmed  at  this  rude  recep- 
tion. "  It  is  sod  earnest,"  said  they,  "  and  that 
thou  and  thy  accomplices  shall  feel ;  for  you  have 
abused  the  king's  favour  towards  yon,  and  now 
you  shall  have  your  reward  according  to  your  de- 
serts." Cochran,  who  was  naturally  a  man  of 
great  courage,  offered  no  resistance,  and  a  party 
of  the  nobility  having  gone  to  the  king's  paviiion, 
they  seized  in  his  presence  Leonard,  Hommel, 
Torphichen,  and  the  rest,  with  Preston,  one  of  the 
only  two  gentlemen  amongst  King  James'  min- 
ions, and  condemned  them  to  instant  death,  as 
having  misled  the  king  and  misgoverned  the  king- 
dom. Cochran  vainly  requested  that  his  hands 
might  not  be  tied  with  a  hempen  rope,  but  with  a 
silk  cord,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  furnish  it  from 
the  cords  of  his  pavilion,  which,  with  the  pavilion 
itself,  were  of  silk  instead  of  the  ordinary  materials 
He  was  told  he  was  but  a  false  knave,  and  should 
die  with  all  manner  of  shame,  and  his  enemies 
were  at  pcins  to  procure  a  hair-tether  or  halter,  as 
still  more  ignominious  than  a  rope  of  hemp.  With 
this  they  hanged  Cochran  over  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  of  Lauder,  long  since  demolished,  in  the 
middle  ot  his  companions,  who  were  suspended  on 
each  side  of  him.   This  took  place  in  July  1484. 

COCHRAN,  William,  an  artist  of  considera- 
ble reputation  in  his  time,  was  born  at  Strathaven 
in  Lanarkshire,  December  12,  1788.  At  the  age 
of  28  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  at  Rome  under 
his  countryman,  Gavin  Hamilton.  On  his  return 
he  settled  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Glasgow,  where 
he  soon  realized  a  respectable  independence.  Be- 
sides portraits,  he  painted  occasionally  historical 
pieces,  two  of  which,  'Daedalus'  and  'Endymion,' 
rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs.  He 
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died  at  Glasgow,  October  23,  1785,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there. 

COCHRANE,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  scientific 
attainments.    Sec  Dundonald,  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  Sib  Alexander  Forrester 
Inglis,  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  See  Dun- 
don  ald,  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  Captain  John  Dundas,  R.N., 
an  eccentric  traveller.    See  Ditndonald,  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  Thomas,  tenth  carl  of  Dun- 
donald,  known  better  as  Lord  Cochrane,  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer,  in  various  services.  Sec 
Dundonald,  carl  of. 

Cockiil'kn,  s  surname  of  old  (binding  in  Scotland,  sup- 
posed to  ben  corruption  of  Culbkand.  In  the  Ragman  Roll 
of  those  who  .worn  fealty  to  Edw.nl  I.  in  1296,  occur  the 
names  of  Piers  de  Cock  burn  and  Thomas  de  Cockbuni,  great 
ancestors  of  the  Cockburos  of  Langton,  Ormiston,  «nd  Clerk- 
Ington,  very  ancient  vassals  of  the  earls  of  March,  from  whom 
all  the  Cockhums  in  Scotland  are  drtoended. 

The  principal  family  of  the  name  are  the  Cockbnnts  of 
Latigton.  Their  immediate  ancestor.  Sir  Alexander  de  Cock- 
bum,  obtained  the  barony  of  Carriden,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
from  David  the  Second  in  1348,  which  barony  had  been  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  by  what  in  the  law  of  Scotland  is  deno- 
minated recognition,  or  a  vassal  disponing  of  bis  property 
without  the  consent  of  bis  superior.  This  Sir  Alexander  de 
Cockbum  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  de  Vetcriponte,  or  Vipont,  proprietor  of  Langton  in 
Berwickshire,  who  fell  at  Bannockbum  in  1314.  and  in  her 
right  be  obtained  the  lands  and  barony  of  Langton ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Monfode  of  Braidwood  in  Lanarkshire.  By  his  first  wife  be 
had  two  sons,  Sir  Alexander  de  Cockbum,  knight,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  between  1389  and  1396,  and  created  by  Robert 
the  Second  hereditary  ottiarius  parliamenti,  an  office  annexed 
to  the  barony  of  Langton,  by  charter  of  James  the  Fourth, 
February  20,  1504.  John,  the  second  son,  married  Jean, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Lindsay  of  Ormiston  in  Hast 
Lothian,  and  from  him  descended  the  Cockburos  of  Ormis- 
ton, of  whom  afterwards.    This  John  Cockbum  of  Ormiston, 

for  a  long  time  in  the  family.  By  his  second  wife.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockbum,  the  father,  had  Edward,  ancestor  of  the 
Cockbnms  of  Skirling,  long  since  extinct.  In  March  1567 
Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Mary  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  an  office  which  he 
retained  till  the  following  April,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendriech.  In  1568  Sir  John  Cock- 
oum  of  Skirling  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  England  for 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

From  Sir  Alexander  the  son,  descended  Sir  William  Cock- 
bum of  Langton,  knight,  who  in  1595  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Langton,  wiih  the  office  of  principal 
usher,  and  ita  foes  and  casualties,  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
male  whatsoever,  bearing  the  arms  and  surname  of  Cockbum. 
He  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Alexander  fourth  Lord  El- 
phinstone,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Cockbum, 
who  was  created  a  Saronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1627.    In  1041 


he  was  commissioner  to  the  Scots  parliament  for  Berwick- 
shire, and  on  13th  August  of  that  year  he  presented  ;i  peti- 
tion to  the  house  concerning  the  office  of  great  usher,  inher- 
ited from  his  ancestors,  against  John  carl  of  Wigton,  who  had 
assumed  the  office ;  when  a  committee  was  appointeJ  to  con- 
sider the  complaint  and  report.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  while  the  question  was  still  in  dependence,  on  bis 
majesty,  Charles  the  First's  entry  into  the  house,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, with  a  baton  in  his  hand,  "  too  rashly,"  as  Baillie  in  ' 
his  Letters  says,  went  before  his  majesty  as  principal  usher, 
and  "  offered  to  make  civil  interruption  for  maintenance  of 
his  right  against  the  earl  of  Wigton."  [Baljbur'i  AtutaU, 
vol.  iii.  p.  140.]  The  king,  offended  at  bis  presumption,  im- 
mediately signed  a  warrant  for  his  committal  to  tho  castle  of 
Edinburgh  as  a  prisoner.  The  same  day,  the  house  inter- 
ceded with  his  majesty  on  his  behalf,  and  after  much  entreaty 
the  king  altered  the  warrant  to  confinement  in  his  own  chant-  j 
ber  till  next  day.  On  the  18th,  bis  majesty  declared  in  par- 
liament that  when  he  signed  the  warrant  he  did  not  know 
that  Sir  William  was  a  member  of  the  house,  and  he  there 
promised  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  not  to  comu  t 
any  member  of  parliament  during  session,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  house,  and  ordained  that  declaration  and 
promise  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  parliament.  Tho  con- 
duct of  Sir  William  in  this  matter  thus  led  to  the  recognition 
of  a  great  constitutional  privilege.  He  subsequently  alienated 
one  half  of  the  uahership,  and  became  joint  usher  with  Colonel 
Cunningham. 

His  only  son.  Sir  Archibald  Cockbum,  second  baronet  of 
Langton,  was,  in  1657,  returned  heir  to  his  father  in  tin 
office  of  principal  usher,  held  jointly  with  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, and  also  in  the  barony  of  Langton  aud  other  property. 
In  1664,  having  purchased  Ciiningham's  liferent,  he  obtained 
a  new  grant  of  the  office,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  other  emoluments,  for  ever.  Like  the 
Humes  of  Polwarth  and  Kedbraes,  and  the  Kerrs  of  Nisbet, 
this  distinguished  family  was  eminent  for  piety,  and  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  1679  tbey  I 
established  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  houses  attached  to  Ijuig- 
ton  castle,  where  they  had  regularly  preaching  from  Mr.  Luko 
Ogle,  Sir.  John  Veitch  of  Westruther,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Douglas. 

Sir  Archibald  married  I-ady  Mary  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  died  in  1705.  His  eldest  son, 
Sir  Archibald  Cockbum,  third  baronet,  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbuni, 
fourth  baronet,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
fifth  baronet,  on  whose  decease  the  title  devolved  on  his 
cousin.  Sir  James,  sixth  baronet,  member  of  parliament  for 
Peebles-shire  in  1762.  He  married,  first,  the  daughter  of 
Douglas  of  Murth,  by  whom  he  bad  three  daughters;  and, 
secondly,  Miss  Ayscough,  daughter  of  the  dean  of  Bristol  and 
niece  of  George  Lord  Lyttlcton,  by  whom  he  had  live  sons 
and  a  daughter.    He  died  26th  July  1804. 

His  eldest  sod,  Sir  James  Cockbum,  the  seventh  baronet, 
and  knight  grand  cross  of  Hanover,  was  in  1806  one  of  the 
under  secretaries  of  state ;  in  1807  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  at  Curaooa;  and  in  1811  governor  of  the  Bermuda*. 
He  married  in  1801  the  Hon.  Marianna  Devereux,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  thirteenth  Viscount  Hereford ;  issue,  an  only 
daugbter,  Marianna  Augusta,  married  in  1834,  to  Sir  James 
John  Hamilton,  baronet,  of  Woodbrook,  county  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land. Sir  James  Cockbum  died  26th  Feb.  1852,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum. 

The  estate  of  Langton  was  in  1758  sold  to  David  Gavin. 
Esq.,  and  through  his  daughter,  who  married  the  first 
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marquis  of  Bteadalbane,  it  passed  into  t!ie  Breadalbane 

fmnily. 

The  second  son.  the  Right  Hmi.  Sir  George  C<>ckl)urn, 
0  C  B.,  admiral  of  th«  fleet,  mid  major-general  of  marines, 
succeeded  his  bmtlier  as  8th  baronet.  Born  in  London  22d 
April  1772,  lie  entered  the  navy  in  1787,  and  served  nt 
the  buttle  of  St  Vincent,  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  and 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  In  1810  he  commanded  at 
the  siege  of  Ciidix,  and  in  ISM  and  following  Tear  his  daring 
achievements,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  mainly  con- 
trilmted  to  the  termination  of  the  war  with  America.  In 
1X15  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  nt  the  Cape  and 
at  St.  Hrfaia,  to  whteh  island  he  conveyed  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon. In  1818  he  was  cn-atcd  a  military  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1827  was  sworn  n  privy  councillor. 
In  November  1811  he  became  nn  admiral  of  the  red,  and  in 
IX 17  rear-admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  senior 
lord  of  the  admiralty  from  September  1841  to  July  lM-Ifi. 
He  represented  Portsmouth  in  the  parliament  of  1K18,  and 
Wenbley  in  that  of  1820,  and  sat  for  Ripon  from  October 
1811  to  July  1847.  He  died  August  19,  1853,  leaving  n 
daughter,  the  wife  of  a  naval  officer. 

His  next  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Cockbum,  diiin  of  York, 
succeeded  as  ninth  baronet,  and  died  April  90.  1858  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  .Sir  Alexander  James-Edmund 
Cockburn,  tenth  baronet;  knighted  1850;  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  England  1856;  a  privy  councillor  1857; 
sou  of  Alexander  Cockburn,  4th  son  of  sixth  baronet,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Columbia,  (died  1852.) 

Sir  Francis  Cockburn,  the  fifth  son  of  Sir,  J.-imes  Cock- 
nuni,  the  sixth  baronet,  was  major-general  in  the  army,  and 
in  1837  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bahama 
islands.  He  was  knighted  by  patent  in  1841.  He  served  in 
Canada,  and  was  gnvemor  at  Honduras. 

The  Cockburns  of  that  ilk  and  Rysland,  also  in  Berwick- 
shire, are  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  their  immediate  an- 
cestor being  Sir  William  Cockbum,  of  Langton,  knight,  who 
fell  at  tlie  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  9th  September,  1513. 
By  his  wife,  Anna  Home,  daughter  of  Lord  Home,  he  had 
three  sons,  namely,  Alexander,  who  was  killed  fighting  by 
his  side  at  Flodden;  John,  and  Christopher.  John,  the 
elder  of  these  two,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Alexander 
Cockburn,  to  whom  succeeded  his  eldest  son,  William  Cock- 
burn, designed  of  Cockburn  and  Rysland.  He  married  Marga- 
ret daughter  of  John  Spotliswood  of  that  ilk,  in  the  same 
county,  and  his  only  son.  John  Cockburn  of  Cockburn  and  Rys- 
land, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1628.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Scott  of  Harden,  Roxburghshire, 
and  had  throe  sons. 

married  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander  Swinton  of  Swinton, 
Berwickshire.  His  only  son.  Sir  William,  third  baronet,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James,  fourth  baronet.  His 
second  son,  William  Cockburn,  was  physician-general  to  the 
forces  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  fourth 
baronet  died  withont  issue,  when  the  title  devolved  upon  his 
kinsman.  Sir  William  Cockhnm,  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cockburn,  who  had  been  succeeded  hy  his  second  son. 
Dr.  James  Cockbum.  This  latter  had  two  sons,  William 
Cockburn,  doctor  in  divinity,  vicar-gcncr.il  and  archdeacon  of 
Ossorv  in  Ireland;  and  James  Cockbum,  a  eolbnel  in  the 
army  and  quarter-master,  who  was  father  of  Sir  William  the 
fifth  baronet,  by  Letitia  Little,  heiress  of  the  ancient  houses 
of  Rossiter  and  Devereux  in  Ireland.  Sir  William  was  a 
lientenatlt-gcneral  in  the  army.  He  married.  1st  January 
1791.  Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Frederick  Creut- 
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ser,  of  Manheim  in  Germany,  au  officer  in  the  royal  horse- 
guards,  and  descended,  through  her  mother,  the  grand"  daugh- 
ter of  Klizabeth  Brydgea,  sister  of  the  first  duke  of  Chandoa, 
from  the  royal  house  of  I'lantagenet.  He  died  in  March, 
1835,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Sir  William 
Sarstield  Rossiter  Cockbum,  M.A.,  is  the  sixth  baronet.  By 
his  wile,  A 'inc.  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Coke  of 
lyower  Moor,  Herefordshire,  he  has  several  children.  His 
eldest  son,  Devereux  I'knUgenet  Cockburn,  was  ban  in 
1828. 

The  Ormiston  branch  was  for  several  generations  distin 
guished  as  lawyers  and  statesmen.  On  the  marriage,  as 
already  stated,  in  1368,  of  John,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cockbum,  knight,  with  tbe  only  daughter  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Lindsay  of  Ormiston  in  Haddingtonshire,  he  obtained 
from  his  r«ther-in-lnw  a  grant  ol  these  lands,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  of  King  David  the  Second  the  same  year. 
Patrick  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  kept  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  (or 
King  Jaines  the  Second  against  the  ninth  earl  of  Douglas, 
then  in  rebellion,  on  account  ot  tbe  murder  of  his  brother  tbe 
eighth  earl.  Having  obtained  the  command  of  tbe  town,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  defeated  the 
rebels,  though  his  army  was  inferior  to  theirs,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire.  In  1508.  King  James  the  Fourth  granted  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Ormiston ,  on  the  resignation  of  John  C  ■<  k  • 
bum  in  favour  of  his  son  John  Cockbum  younger  of  Onniston, 
and  his  spouse,  Margaret  Hepburn.  On  30th  October  1535, 
Christopher  Armstrong.  Thomas  Armstrong  of  Mangerton, 

clan,  with  several  others,  were  denounced  rebels  for  not  under- 
lying the  law  for  art  and  part  carrying  off,  under  silence  of 
night,  on  the  preceding  27lh  July,  seventy  draught  oxen  and 
thirty  cows  from  John  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  with  three 
men  their  keepers. 

AlexanJer.  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  bom  in  1535, 
having  travelled  some  years  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  and  was  for  some  time,  with  two  of 
the  sons  of  the  laird  of  Longniddry,  under  the  charge  of  John 
Knox,  who,  in  his  History,  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  great 
accomplishments.  He  was  also  much  esteemed  by  Buchanan 
who  wrote  two  elegies  on  his  death. 

The  old  house  of  Ormiaton,  the  seat  of  the  Cockburns,  is 
associated  with  the  memory  of  George  Wiahart,  the  martyr. 
In  January  1545.  after  preaching  at  Haddington,  that  emi- 
nent reformer  went  on  foot  with  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  and 
two  of  his  friends  to  the  house  of  Ormiston,  where  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  made  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  to  Cardinal 
Bethune.  On  March  29,  1546,  James  Uwson  of  Highriggs 
and  two  others,  found  caution  to  underly  the  law  for  art  and 
part  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  William  Cockhnm  of  Or- 
miston and  the  young  laird  of  Calder  in  breaking  their  ward 
from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  1547,  John  Cockbum  of 
Onniston  and  Crichton  of  Hranston,  on  account  of  their  fa- 
vouring the  reformed  doctrines,  were,  by  the  regent  A  mm  and 
his  brother,  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St.  Audrcws,  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  their  estates  forfeited.  On  August  3, 
1548,  Onniston  found  caution  to  underly  the  law. 

The  family  of  Ormiston  for  a  long  series  of  years  occasion- 
ally held  the  office  of  lord  justice-clerk.  The  first  of  them 
who  filled  that  office  was  Sir  John  Cockbum  of  Onniston, 
who  Micceeded  to  the  estate  in  1583.  In  July  1588,  he  was 
admitted  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Boyd,  resigned,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Bellenden  he 
was  knighted,  and  appointed  lord-justice-cierk     He  was  ad- 
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mitted  an  ordinary  lord  of  session  15th  February  1593.  At 
the  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  July  HUM  lie  was  chosen  one 
of  the  commissioner*  to  go  to  England  to  treat  of  a  project  of 
union  then  in  contemplation.  In  1621  be  voted  in  parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  tive  articles  of  Perth.  In  1623.  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  lord-justice- clerk,  and  died  in  June  of 
that  year.  A  curious  letter  is  extant,  quoted  in  the  appendix 
to  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.,  from  the  Deumyltie 
MSS.  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  addressed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Colville,  justice-depute,  to  Viscount  Annand,  a  great  favour- 
ite at  court,  dated  December  20,  1622,  relative  to  the  justice- 
clerkship,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  laird  of  Ormiston.  the 
tbciijusticc-clcrk,  was  "so  afflicted  with  extreme  age,  blindness, 
and  other  infirmities  that  he  is  altogether  disabled  either  from 
walking  abroad,  or  discharging  the  duties,"  and  advising  that 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor  it  should  be  considered 
that  "  young  men  and  men  of  great  clans  are  most  dangerous 
for  that  place."  Sir  John  Cockburn  married  Elizabeth,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  John  Rellrnden  of  Auchinoul,  and  widow 
•«f  James  I-swson  of  Humbie. 

The  next  of  the  family  who  filled  the  office  was  Adam 
Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  a  younger  son  of  John  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston,  by  his  wife  Margaret  Hepburn.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  John,  as  heir-male  in  the  family  estate,  28th  Decem- 
ber 1671.  He  was  commissioner  for  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton at  the  convention  of  estates  in  the  years  1678.  1681,  and 
1689,  and  in  the  Scots  parliament  for  1696.  He  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union,  19th 
Apni  1689.  On  28th  November  1692,  he  was  appointed 
lord  justice  clerk,  in  place  of  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Cess- 
nock,  and  about  the  same  lime  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor. 
On  28th  May  16'Jo,  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  and  about  this  period 
he  seems  to  have  become  unpopular,  as  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Carstairs  he  complains  of  the  "  lies  raised  against  him."  In 
•me  of  these,  dated  23d  July  1695,  he  particularly  complains 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who,  he  observes,  '■  reflected  on  the 
whole  commission  of  Glenco."  On  his  part,  Argyle,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Carstairs,  complains  bitterly  of  the  authority 
given  to  the  lord  justice  clerk,  '*  who,"  he  says,  11  with  Sir 
Thomas  Livingstone,  has  powers  to  seize  persons,  horses,  and 
arms,  without  being  obliged  to  be  accountable  to  the  council, 
make  close  prisoners,  or  otherwise  as  they  see  fit."  In 
February  1699  he  was  appointed  treasurer  depute,  or  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  There  seems  also  at  this  time  to 
h  ire  been  an  intention  of  making  him  an  ordinary  lord  of 
gisision,  which,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by  Argyle, 
who  addressed  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Car- 
stairs, dated  3 1st  January  1699.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  hi*  offices.  In  January 
1705,  however,  he  was  again  appointed  lord  justice  clerk, 
and  made  an  ordinary  lord  of  session  In  1710  he  was  super- 
seded in  his  office  of  justice  clerk  by  .James  Erskine  of 
Orange,  but  retained  his  place  as  a  lord  of  session  till  his 
death,  16th  April  1735,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  good  understanding  and  of  great  applica- 
tion to  business,  but  of  a  hot  and  overbearing  temper. 
Macky,  in  his  Memoirs,  (p.  221)  writing  of  him  when  he  was 
fifty  years  old,  describes  him  as  *'  a  bigot  to  a  fault,  and 
hardly  in  common  charity  with  any  man  out  of  the  verge  of 
presbytery,  but  otherwise  a  very  line  gentleman  in  his  person 
and  maimers,  just  in  hi*  dealing  with  good  kmc,  and  of  a 
sanguine  complexion."  Dr.  Houston,  however,  speaks  most 
unfavourably  of  him.  He  s.iys,  "  Of  ail  the  (whig)  party. 
Lord  Ormiston  was  the  most  busy,  and  vcit  zealous  in  snp- 
pn-ssing  the  rebellion  (of  1715).  and  oppressing  the  rebels,  so 


thut  lie  became  universally  hated  in  Scotland,  where  they 
called  him  the  curse  of  Scotland;  and  when  hi  dies  were  at 
cards,  playing  the  nine  of  diamonds,  commonly  called  '  the 
curse  of  Scotland,'  tbey  called  it  'the  Justice  Clerk.'"  He 
married  Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  third  daughter  of  the  fourth 
earl  of  Haddington,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Patrick. 
The  latter,  an  advocate,  married  in  1731  Miss  Alison  Ruther- 
ford of  Fairnalee,  authoress  of  one  of  the  sets  to  the  tune  o( 
"Tho  Flowers  of  the  Forest."  Of  his  son  John,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  family,  and  the  great  promoter  of  modern  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  East  Lothian,  a  notice  is  given  imme- 
diately under. 

Cockburn  of  Henderland,  the  famous  border  freebooter, 
resided  at  the  old  square  tower  of  Hhckhuusc,  mice  a  stroug- 
hold  of  the  Douglases  on  Douglas  burn  in  Selkirkshire,  cele- 
brated in  song,  and  his  tombstone  is  still  pointed  out  in  that 
locality.  W  ith  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  he  waa  hanged  on  i 
the  27th  July  1529,  by  order  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  during 
that  monarch's  progress  for  the  suppression  of  disorders  on 
the  borders. 

A  distinguished  person  of  this  name  wits  Sir  Kichnrd  Cock- 
burn of  Clerkington,  lord  privy  seal  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Sixth.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cockhtirn  by  Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  on  22d 
April  1591,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Mnitland.  On  November  11th 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  lord  of  session.  He  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  in  1594  was  sent  by  King  Jamea 
to  demand  assistance  from  Queen  Elizubeth  to  pursue  the 
popish  peers,  and  was  absent  about  six  months.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Octavians  to  power,  he  was  forced  to  exchange 
with  John  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  his  place  of  secretary  for 
that  of  lord  privy  seal.  In  1610,  when  a  new  privy  council 
was  formed,  he  was  continued  a  privy  councillor,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  com- 
mission for  church  affairs  then  constituted.  On  14th  Febru- 
ary 1626,  he  was  removed  from  the  bench,  in  consequence  of 
the  resolution  of  Charles  the  First  that  neither  nobleman  nor 
officer  of  state  should  remain  in  that  judicatory.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year. 

In  1451  Patrick  Cockburn  of  Newbigging,  lord  provost  ol 
Edinburgh,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  castle,  and  named, 
with  other  commissioners,  after  the  del'&it  of  the  English  in 
the  battle  of  Sark.  to  treat  for  the  renewal  of  a  truce. 

COCKBURN,  Hkxky,  Ix>rd  Cockburn.  See 
Supplement. 

COCKBURN,  John-,  of  Oralis  ton,  in  East  Lo-  I 
thlan,  the  great  improver  of  Scottish  husbandry, 
son  of  Ailam  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  lord-justice- 
clerk  after  the  Revolution,  by  his  wife  Lady  Susan 
Hamilton,  was  born  about  1 685.  During  his* father's 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Scots  parliament,  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
He  afterwards  represented  East  Lothian,  iu  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  from  1707  to  1711, 
and  at  one  period  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  also  held  several  other  public  situations,  but 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  ex- 
ertions to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  native 
country.    He  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in 
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1714.  At  that  time  agriculture  in  Scotland  was 
in  a  very  low  state.  Mr.  Cuckburu  resolved  to 
endeavour  not  only  to  rouse  up  a  spirit  among 
the  landed  proprietors  for  promoting  improve- 
ments, but  also,  by  every  means  of  encourage- 
ment, to  animate  the  tenantry  to  conduct  their 
operations  with  energy  and  vigour.  For  this  pnr- 
poso  he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  own  private 
interests,  and  to  grant  long  leases  at  such  low 
rents  as  would  tempt  the  most  indolent  to  exer- 
cise proper  management.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  one  time  to  set  aside  these  leases,  but  it  did  not 
succeed.  His  enterprising  spirit  did  not  rest  con- 
tent even  with  this.  He  brought  down  skilful  agri- 
culturists from  England,  who  introduced  the  field 
culture  of  turnips,  and  of  red  clover;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  up  the  sons  of  his  tenants  to 
England  to  study  husbandry  in  the  best  cultivated 
counties  of  that  kingdom.  He  also  established  at 
Ormiston  a  society  for  promoting  agricultural 
improvements.  His  exertions,  however,  were  not 
routined  to  husbandry  aloue.  In  172G  he  erected 
a  brewery  and  distillery  at  Ormiston.  With  a 
view  also  to  promote  the  growth  of  flax,  he  ob- 
tained premiums  from  the  board  of  trustees  for 
encouraging  its  culture.  He  established  a  linen 
manufactory  on  his  estate,  and  erected  a  bleach- 
field  for  whitening  linens,  which  was  the  second 
in  Scotland  of  the  kind.  It  was  conducted  and 
managed  by  persons  from  Ireland  ;  and  to  this 
Irish  colony,  it  is  said  that  Scotland  is  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  pota- 
to, which  was  raised  in  the  fields  of  Ormiston  so 
early  as  1734.  To  disseminate  a  spirit  for  agri- 
cultural improvement  through  the  country,  in  1736 
he  instituted  a  club  or  society  composed  of  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  farmers,  who  met  monthly 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  appropriate 
question  in  rural  or  political  economy.  It  sub- 
sisted above  ten  years.  He  also  exerted  himself 
in  making  the  public  roads  and  keeping  them  in 
repair.  He  married,  first,  in  1700,  the  Hon.  Re- 
atrix  Carmichael,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  carl 
of  Hyndford,  and  secondly  an  English  lady  related 
lo  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  a  sou 
named  George.  In  1748  Mr.  Cockburn  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  disposing  of  his  estate  to  the 
earl  of  Hopetoun.    He  died  at  his  son's  house  in 


the  navy  office,  London,  November  12,  17o8 
His  son,  George,  who  succeeded  him,  is  no  farther 
deserving  of  notice  than  as  being  the  last  of  that 
distinguished  family.  He  was  appointed  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy  in  1741,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy  in  1756.  He  died  at  Rrighton 
in  1770.  He  married  Caroline,  baroness  Forrester 
in  her  own  right,  and  had  a  daughter,  Anna  Ma- 
ria Cockburn,  also  baroness  Forrester  in  her  own 
right,  who  died  in  1808  unmarried.  , 

COCKRURN,  Alicia,  or  Alison,  authoress  of 
the  beautiful  lyric,  1  I've  seen  the  smiling  of  for- 
tune beguiliug,'  which  forms  one  of  the  popular 
sets  of  the  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  was  a  daughter 
of  Robert  Rutherford  of  Fairnalee  in  Selkirkshire. 
The  exact  year  of  her  birth  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1710 
or  1712.  We  learn  from  Stenhouse's  notes  to 
Johnson's  '  Scots  Musical  Museum,'  that  her  writ- 
ing of  the  song  which  has  immortalized  her  name, 
was  occasioned  by  the  following  incident:  "A 
gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  in  passing  through 
a  sequestered  but  romantic  glen,  observed  a  shep- 
herd at  some  distance  tending  his  flocks,  and 
amusing  himself  at  intervals  by  playing  on  a 
flute.  The  scene  altogether  was  very  interesting, 
and  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  he  drew 
nearer  the  spot,  and  listened  for  some  time  unob- 
served to  the  attractive  but  artless  strains  of  the 
young  shepherd.  One  of  the  airs  in  particular 
appeared  so  exquisitely  wild  and  pathetic,  that  he 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  discovering  himself, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  it 
from  the  rural  performer.  On  inquiry,  he  learned 
that  it  was  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest.'  This 
intelligence  exciting  his  curiosity,  he  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  air. 
He  accordingly  prevailed  on  the  young  man  to 
play  it  over  and  over,  until  he  picked  up  every 
note,  which  he  immediately  committed  to  paper 
on  his  retnrn  home.  Delighted  with  this  new  dis- 
covery, as  he  supposed,  he  lost  no  time  in  coinmu- 
uicatiug  it  to  Miss  Rutherford,  who  not  only  re- 
coguised  the  tune,  but  likewise  repeated  some  de- 
tached lines  of  the  old  ballad.  Anxious,  however, 
to  have  a  set  of  verses  adapted  to  his  favourite 
melody,  and  well  aware  that  few,  if  any,  were 
better  qualified  than  Miss  Rutherford,  for  such  a 
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task,  he  took  tho  liberty  of  begging  this  favour  at 
her  hand.  She  obligingly  consented,  and.  in  a 
few  days  thereafter,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing the  stanzas  from  the  fair  author." 

In  her  yonth  Miss  Rutherford  must  have  been 
very  beautiful,  for  in  a  work  by  a  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
styled  "Professor  of  the  French,"  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1727,  entitled  '  L'Eloge  d'Ecosse,  et 
des  Dames  Ecossoises,'  in  which  all  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  the  time  arc  described  in  the  most  glow- 
ing terms,  we  find  her  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  charming  ladies  of  that  day,  with  Mademoi- 
selles Peggie  Campbell,  Murray,  Pringle,  Drnm- 
mond,  and  nineteen  others,  her  name,  Alice  Ruth- 
erford, as  perhaps  the  youngest,  being  the  last  in 
the  list.  She  married,  in  1731,  Patrick  Cockbum, 
advocate,  youngest  son  of  Adam  Cockburn,  of 
Ormi8ton,  lord  justice  clerk  of  Scotland,  and 
brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice. 
Her  husband  M  acted  as  commissioner,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  that 
day;  and  being,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
family,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Revolution  and 
protestant  succession,  he  used  his  interest  with  his 
principal  to  prevent  him  from  joining  in  the  in- 
trigues which  preceded  the  insurrection  of  1745, 
to  which  his  grace  [who  was  then  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year],  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
strong  inclination."  Mr.  Cockburn  died  at  Mus- 
selburgh, "after  a  tedious  illness,"  29th  April, 
1753.  His  widow  survived  him  for  more  than 
forty  years.  She  was  distantly  related  to  the 
mother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Rutherford  of  Faimiclee,  and  through 
life  she  continued  in  habits  of  great  iutimacy  with 
Mrs.  Scott. 

Sir  Walter's  own  personal  recollections  of  this 
highly  gifted  and  accomplished  woman  are  very 
interesting.  "  A  turret  in  the  old  house  of  Fair* 
nalee,"  says  he,  "is  still  shown  as  the  place  where 
the  poem  (l  I  have  seen  the  smiling,'  &c.)  was 
written.  Tho  occasion  was  a  calamitous  period 
in  Selkirkshire,  or  Ettrick  Forest,  when  no  fewer 
than  seven  lairds  or  proprietors,  men  of  ancient 
family  and  inheritance,  having  been  engaged  iu 
•ome  imprudent  speculations,  became  insolvent  in 


one  year."  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1740 
he  describes  Mrs.  Cockbum  as  a  keen  whig,  or 
adherent  of  the  government.  She  was  the  author- 
ess of  several  parodies  and  little  poetical  pieces, 
and  Sir  Walter  mentions  particularly  a  set  of 
toasts  descriptive  of  some  of  her  friends,  and  sent 
to  a  company  where  most  of  them  were  assembled, 
which  were  so  accurately  drawn  that  the  originals 
were  at  once  recognised  on  their  being  read  alone). 
One  npon  Sir  Walter  Scott's  father,  then  a  young 
and  remarkably  handsome  man,  is  given  as  a  spe- 
cimen : 

To  a  thing  that's  uncommon— 

A  youth  of  discretion. 

Who,  though  vastly  handsome. 

Despises  flirtation : 

To  the  friend  in  affliction, 

The  hrart  of  affection, 

Who  may  hear  the  last  trump 

Without  dread  of  detection. 

"  My  mother  and  Mrs.  Cockburn  were  related, 
says  Sir  Walter,  "  in  what  degree  I  know  not,  bnt 
sufficiently  near  to  induce  Mrs.  Cockburn  to  dis- 
tinguish her  in  her  will.  Mrs.  Cockburn  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  an  only  son,  Patrick  Cockburn, 
who  had  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  dragoons,  sev- 
eral years  before  her  own  death.  She  was  one  of 
those  persons  whose  talents  for  conversation  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  her  contemporaries,  than  I 
her  writings  can  be  expected  to  produce.  In  per- 
son and  features  she  somewhat  resembled  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  the  nose  was  rather  more  aquiline.  { 
She  was  proud  of  her  auburn  hair,  which  remained 
unbleached  by  time,  even  when  she  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  old.  She  maintained  the  rank  in 
tho  society  of  Edinburgh,  which  Frenchwomen  ol 
talents  usually  do  in  that  of  Paris ;  and  in  her  lit- 
tle parlour  used  to  assemble  a  very  distinguished 
and  accomplished  circle,  among  whom  David 
Hume,  John  Home,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  many 
other  men  of  name  were  frequently  to  be  found. 
Her  evening  parties  were  very  frequent,  and  in- 
cluded society  distinguished  both  for  condition  and 
talentl.  The  petit  souper,  which  always  concluded 
the  evening,  was  like  that  of  Stella,  which  she  nsed 
to  quote  on  the  occasion  — 

A  supper  like  her  mighty  self. 
Four  nothings  on  four  plates  of  delf 
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But  they  passed  off  more  gaily  than  many  costlier 
entertainments.  She  spoke  both  wittily  and  well, 
and  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence, 
which,  if  it  continues  to  exist,  must  contain  many 
things  highly  curious  and  interesting.  My  recol- 
lection is,  that  her  conversation  brought  her  much 
nearer  to  a  Frenchwoman  than  to  a  native  of 
England  ;  and,  as  I  have  the  same  impreasion 
with  respect  to  ladies  of  the  same  period  and  the 
same  rank  in  society,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the 
rirille  cour  of  Edinburgh  rather  resembled  that  of 
Paris  than  that  of  St.  James's;  and  particularly, 
that  the  Scotch  imitated  the  Parisians  in  laying 
aside  much  of  the  expense  and  form  of  these  little 
parties,  in  which  wit  and  good  humour  were  al- 
lowed to  supersede  all  occasion  of  display.  The 
liKlging  where  Mrs.  Cockburn  received  the  best 
society  of  her  time,  would  not  now  afford  accom- 
modation to  a  very  inferior  person." 

In  the  notes  to  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum,  Stenhouse's  edition,  two 
songs  by  Mrs.  Cockburn  are  inserted,  which  were 
communicated  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  who 
has  added  marginal  notes  explanatory  of  the 
allusions  to  the  persons  described  in  them.  The 
one  is  entitled  'A  Copy  of  Verses  wrote  by  Mrs. 
Cockburn  on  the  back  of  a  picture  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,'  to  the  tune  of '  All  yon  ladies  now  at 
Laud  ;'  the  other  is  a  lively  drinking  piece  begin- 
ning 'All  health  be  round  Balcarras'  board,'  to 
the  same  tune,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  her.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mistook  her 
first  name,  and  called  her  Catherine  instead  of 
Alice.  In  the  entry  of  her  marriage  in  the  parish 
registers  of  Ormiston,  under  date  12th  March 
1731,  she  is  styled  Alison  Rutherford.  She  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  November  1794,  when 
she  was  above  eighty.  "  Even  at  an  age,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  (in  his  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,'  vol.  iii.  page  338,  edition  18S3.) 
"advanced  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  humanity, 
she  retained  a  play  of  imagination,  and  an  activity 
of  intellect,  which  must  have  been  attractive  and 
delightful  in  youth,  but  were  almost  preternatural 
at  her  period  of  life.  Her  active  benevolence, 
keeping  pace  with  her  genius,  rendered  her  equally 
in  object  of  love  and  admiration.  The  editor, 
who  knew  her  well,  takes  this  opport unity  of  doing 


justice  to  his  own  feelings;  and  they  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  all  who  knew  his  regretted  friend." 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  to 
Charles  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  is  inserted  among  Mr.  David  Laing's 
illustrative  notes  to  Stenhouse's  edition  of  John- 
son's Musical  Museum: — "She  had  a  pleasing 
countenance  and  piqued  herself  upon  always  dress- 
ing according  to  her  own  taste,  and  not  accordiug 
to  the  dictates  of  fushiou.  Her  brown  hair  never 
grew  grey ;  and  she  wore  it  combed  up  upon  a 
toupee — no  cap — a  lace  hood  tied  under  her  chin, 
and  her  sleeves  puffed  out  in  the  fashion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  not  uncommon  now,  but  at  that 
time  was  quite  peculiar  to  herself."  She  left  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  £3,800,  the  bulk  of  which 
went  to  two  nieces,  Anne  Pringle  and  Mrs.  Simpson 
Her  last  will  and  testament,  in  which  Mark  Pringle, 
Esq.  of  Clifton,  and  Alexander  Keith,  W.S.,  are 
named  executors,  was  confirmed  23d  January  1795. 
The  bequest  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mother  is  thiu 
mentioned :  "  I  promised  Mrs.  Walker  (a  mistake 
for  Walter)  Scott  my  emerald  ring ;  with  it  she 
has  my  prayers  for  her  and  hers  Much  attention 
she  and  her  worthy  husband  paid  me  in  my  hours 
of  deepest  distress,  when  my  son  was  dying."  She 
mentions  some  of  her  poorer  relations  in  affection- 
ate tei-ms,  and  leaves  them  small  annuities ;  and 
frequently  alludes  to  her  son.  who  died  in  1780. 
A  lock  of  her  hair  was  enclosed  for  two  hair-rings 
for  her  "earliest  and  most  constant  and  affection- 
ate friends,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelstonc,  and  her 
brother.  William  Swinton."  Atso  a  ring  with  Sit 
Hugh  Dalrymple's  hair,  intended  for  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple,  "  is  now  to  be  given  to  her  son  Sir  Hugh 
D.,  for  whom  Mrs.  C.  has  great  affection."  She 
desires  that  her  sister  Fairnillie,  if  she  outlives 
her,  "may  have  twenty  pounds  for  mourning, 
besides  the  ring  already  mentioned ;  and  also,  I 
leave  her  the  charge  of  my  favourite  cat."  She 
gives  some  directions  about  her  funeral,  and  seems 
to  have  written  an  epitaph  for  herself,  as  she  adds, 
"Shorten  or  correct  the  epitaph  to  your  taste." 

COCKBURN,  Patrick,  a  learned  professor  of 
the  oriental  languages,  was  a  son  of  Cockburn 
of  Langton  in  the  Merse,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews.  After  taking  holy 
orders,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where 
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he  taught  the  oricnul  languages  for  several  years.  I 
In  1551  and  1552  lie  published  at  Paris  two  reli- 
gion! works  which  brought  him  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  heresy,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  Paris. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.  He  taught  the  lan- 
guages for  some  years  at  St.  Andrews;  and  in 
1555  published  there  some  pious  meditations  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
minister  of  Haddington,  being  the  first  protestant 
preacher  in  that  place.  He  died  far  advanced  in 
years,  in  1559.  He  left  several  manuscripts  on 
subjects  of  divinity,  and  some  letters  and  ora- 
tions, of  which  a  treatise  on  the  1  Apostles'  Creed' 
was  published  at  Loudon,  15C1,  4to.  His  pub 
lishcd  works  are : 

Oratio  do  Ulilitate  et  Excellent  Verbi  IVi.    Par.  1551. 
ttvo. 

Da  Vulgari  Sacra!  Scriptnrtr  Phrasi.   Par.  1552,  8vo. 
In  Oratiuneni  Dominicam,  pia  Mcditatio.     St.  Andrews. 
1553,  12mo. 

In  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  Comment.  Lond.  15C1,  4to. 
COLDKN,  Cadwalladkr,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  botanist,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Coldcn  of  Dunsc,  was  born  February  17,  3088. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
medicine  and  mathematics  especially  made  great 
proficiency.  In  1708  he  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  practised  as  a  physician  for  some 
years.  In  1715  he  returned  to  Britain,  and  while 
in  London  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  a 
paper  on  Animal  Secretions.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Scotland,  but  the  rebellion  which  had  broken 
out  there  induced  him  to  recross  the  Atlantic  in 
171G.  He  settled  a  second  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  1718  removed  to  New  York.  After  a 
resilience  of  a  year  in  that  city,  he  was  apjxriuted 
the  first  surveyor  -  general  of  the  lands  of  th  : 
colony,  and  at  the  same  time  master  in  chancery. 
In  1720  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  king's  council, 
under  Governor  Burnet.  For  some  time  previous 
to  this,  he  had  resided  on  a  tract  of  land  about 
nino  miles  from  Newhurgh,  on  Hudson  river,  for 
which  he  had  received  a  patent,  and  which  he 
employed  himself  in  bringing  into  a  state  of 
cultivation,  though  much  ex|K>sed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  In  1761  he  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  York.  During  the  absence 
of  Governor  Tryou  he  displayed  his  ability  in  the 


management  of  affairs,  and  formed  several  benev- 
olent establishments.  After  the  return  of  Gover- 
nor Tryon  in  1775,  Golden  retired  to  a  seat  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  died,  September  28,  1776, 
in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  few  hours 
before  neat  ly  one-fourth  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Governor  Coldcn 
was  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  bota- 
ny. His  descriptions  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  American  plants  were  published  in  the 
1  Acta  Upsaliensia.'  He  paid  attention  also  to 
the  climate,  and  left  a  long  course  of  diurnal  ob- 
servations on  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and 
winds.  He  sent  a  great  many  American  plants 
to  Linnmus,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  who 
gave  to  a  new  genus  of  plants  the  appellation  ol 
C olden ll.    His  works  are  : 

The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nation*  of  Canada.  2d 
edition,  London.  1701,  8vo.  The  sam*,  1747,  1750,  8vo. 
And  1755,2  vol*.  12mo 

The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  depending  upon 
New  York.    New  York,  1727,  Hvo.    Ixtnd.  1730,  8vo 

The  Principle  of  Action  in  Matter,  the  Gravitation  in 
Bodies,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Planets,  explained  from  their 
principle*.    New  York,  1745,  8vo.    Lond.  1752,  4to. 

Plan  tie  Coldenghomia?  in  provincia  Noveboracensi  Americe* 
aponte  rreaoentes.    Act.  Societ.  Upaal.  1743,  p.  81,  4c. 

Letter  omceminR  the  Throat  Distemper.  Med.  Oba.  and 
Inq.  i.  p.  211.    175V    Kpidemic  Malignant  Sore  Throat. 

CoujtJHouji.  an  ancient  surname  in  Scotland,  borne  by  a 
clan  whose  territory  i*  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  whose  badge 
is  the  haxel.  The  principal  families  of  the  name  are  Col- 
quhoun  of  Colquboun  and  Loss,  the  chief  of  the  clan,  a  baro- 
net of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  created  in  1704,  and  of 
Great  Britain  in  178fi ;  Colqnhonn  of  Killermont  and  Gars- 
cmlden ;  Colquboun  of  Ardcnconnell,  and  Culqiihonn  of  Glen- 
mallan.  There  waa  likewise  Colqnhonn  of  Tilliquhoun,  a 
baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  (1625),  but  this  family 
ia  extinct. 

The  origin  of  the  name  ia  territorial.  One  tradition  de- 
duces the  descent  of  the  first  possessor  from  a  younger  son  of 
the  old  earl*  of  Lennox,  because  of  the  similitude  of  their  ar- 
morial bearings.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  anciently  vas- 
sals of  that  potent  house. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Lusa  waa  Hum- 
phry de  Kilpatrick.  who.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Se- 
cond, obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Colquhoiin, 

the  name  of  Colquboun.  instead  of  his  own. 

His  son,  Ingelram  de  Colquboun,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third.  In  a  chsrter  of  Malcolm,  fourth  oarl  of 
I-ennox,  in  favour  of  Malcolm,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  de 
Lusa,  of  the  lands  of  Lusa,  in  1280,  Ingelram  de  Colquboun 
is  a  witness.  His  son,  Humphry  de  Colqnhonn,  is  witness  in 
a  charter  of  Malcolm,  fifth  earl  of  Lennox,  in  favour  of  Sir 
.lohn  de  Lusa.  which  was  confirmed  by  Robert  the  First  in 
1 .11 6.  The  following  remarkable  reference  to  the  construction 
of  ii  house  for  the  Cvltptkntiorum,  by  order  of  Kiug  Robert 
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Bruce,  is  extracted  from  the  Compotum  Cotutabularii  de 
Cnrdrats,  vol.  i..  in  the  accounts  of  the  Great  Chamberlains 
of  Scotland,  under  date  30th  July  1329.  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tytler  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
Scotland :  "  Item,  in  construccione  cujusdam  dnmus  ad  opus 
Colqvlumorum  Domini  Reps  ibidem,  10  aolidi."  Mr.  Tytler 
in  a  note  says  that  Culquhanorum  i#  ;i  an  obscure  word,  which 
occurs  nowhere  el*e — conjectured  bv  a  learned  friend  to  be 
1  keeper*  of  the  dogs,"  from  the  Gaelic  root  GiUat-au-con — 
abbreviated,  Gillecon,  Culquhoun." 

Sir  Robert  de  Colquhotin,  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
Humphry,  in  the  reijrti  of  David  Bruce,  married  the  daughter 
and  solo  heiress  of  Humphry  de  I.uss,  lord  of  Luas,  head  or 
chief  of  an  ancient  family  of  that  name,  whom  extensive  pos- 
session* lay  in  the  mountainous  but  beautiful  and  picturesque 
district  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  sixth  or 
seventh  in  a  direct  male  line  from  Malduin,  dean  of  Lennox, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  received  from 
Alwyn,  second  earl  of  Lennox,  a  charter  of  the  hinds  of  Luaa. 
Sir  Robert  was  afterwards  designed  dominua  de  Colquhoun 
and  de  Luaa.  in  a  charter  dated  in  1368 ;  since  which  time 
the  family  have  borne  the  designation  of  Colquhoun  of  Col- 
quhoun and  Lnss.  He  is  also  witness  in  a  charter  of  the 
binds  of  Auchmar  by  Walter  of  Faslanc,  lord  of  Lennox,  to 
Walter  de  Buchanan  in  1878.  He  had  three  sons,  namely 
Sir  Humphry,  his  heir;  Robert,  first  of  the  family  of  Cam- 
straddan,  from  whom  several  other  families  of  the  name  of 
Colquhoun  in  Dumbartonshire  are  descended;  and  Patrick, 
who  U  mentioned  in  a  charter  from  bis  brother  Sir  Humphry 
to  his  other  brother  Rolnirt. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Humphry,  is  a  witness  in  two  charters 
by  Duncan  earl  of  Lennox  in  the  years  1390,  1394,  and  1395. 
He  had  two  son*  and  two  daughters.  Patrick, 
son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Colqubouns  of  Glennia,  from 
the  Colquhouns  of  Barrowfiold,  Picmont,  and  others  were 
descended.  The  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Colquhoun,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  in  the  minority 
of  King  James  the  Second.  From  his  activity  in  punishing 
the  depredations  of  the  Highlanders,  who  often  committed 
great  outrages  in  the  low  country  of  Dumbartonshire,  he  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  them,  and  a  plot  was  formed  for 
his  destruction.  He  received  a  civil  message  from  some  of 
their  chiefs,  desiring  a  friendly  conference,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate all  their  differences.  Suspecting  no  treachery  he 
went  out  to  meet  them  but  slightly  attended,  and  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  Islander*,  under  two 
noted  robber-  chief*.  Lachlan  Maclean  and  Murdoch  Gibson, 
and  slain  in  Inchmurren,  on  Loch  Lomond,  in  1440.  By  his 
wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  F.rskine,  bo  had  a  son, 
Malcolm,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  ransom  of  King  James  the  First.  He  died  before  his 
father,  leaving  a  son,  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  his  grandfa- 
ther in  1440.  This  Sir  John  Colquhoun  was  ono  of  tho  most 
distinguished  men  of  bis  age  in  Scotland,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  King  James  the  third,  from  wliom  he  got  a  charter,  under 
the  great  seal,  of  several  lauds  in  1462,  and  in  1463  he  bad 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  clerk  register  for  Scotland.  From 
1465  to  1469  he  held  the  high  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
Exchequer.  Ho  was  subsequently  appointed  sheriff  principal 
n(  lhimbartonsbirc.  In  1465  he  got  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Kilmardiniiy,  and  in  1472  and  in  1473,  of  Roscneath,  Strone, 
&c  In  1474  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, and  immediately  thereafter  was  nominnted  one  of  the 
ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Kngland.  to  neg<>- 
the  pnnoe  royal  of  Scotland,  and 


the  princess  Cicily,  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
By  a  royal  charter  dated  17th  September  1477  he  waa  con- 
stituted governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  for  life.  He 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  defending  that  fortress  against 
besiegers  1st  May  1478.  By  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lord  Boyd,  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  second 
son,  Robert,  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  was  first  rector  of 
Kippcn  and  Loss,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Argyle  from  1473 
to  1499.  The  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Sir  William  Mur- 
ray, seventh  baron  of  Tullibardine  (ancestor  of  the  dukes  of 
Athol),  and  bore  to  him  seventeen  sons.  His  eldest  son.  Sir 
Humphry  Colquhoun,  died  in  1493,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Sir  John  Colquhoun,  who  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  King  James  the  Fourth,  and  obtained  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal  of  sundry  lands  and  baronies  in 
Dumbartonshire,  dated  4th  December  1506.  On  11th  July 
1526  be  and  Patrick  Colquhoun  his  son  received  a  respite  tor 
assisting  John  earl  of  Lennox  in  treasonably  besieging,  tak- 
ing, and  holding  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  On  20th  July 
1535.  Patrick  Colquhoun  and  Adam  his  brother,  with  twenty- 
five  others,  found  security  to  underiy  the  law  for  interoom- 
muning  with  and  assisting  Humphry  Galbraith  and  his  ac- 
complices, rebels  and  "at  the  horn,"'  for  the  slaughter  of 
Stirling  of  Glorut.  Sir  John  Colquhoun  himself  would  aiso 
have  been  prosecuted  for  the  sstife,  but  that  he  was  "  proved 
to  be  sick,"  and  be  died  soon  after,  as  on  16th  August  1536 
one  Walter  Macfarlane  found  cantion  that  he  would  ap- 
pear at  the  next  justice- air  at  Dumbarton  and  take  his  trial, 
for  convocation  of  the  lieges  in  warlike  manner,  and  besetting 
the  way  of  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Colquhoun  and  David 
F.irncly  of  Colmiston,  being  for  the  time  in  her  company,  for 
their  slaughter.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  daugh- 
ter of  John,  earl  of  Lennox,  ancestor  of  the  royal  family.  Sir 
John  Colquhoun  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and  by 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Cunningham 
of  Craigcnds,  he  hud  two  sous.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Humphry 
Colquhoun,  married  Lady  Catherine  Graham,  daughter  of 
William  first  earl  of  Montrose,  and  died  in  1537.  His  son. 
Sir  John  Colquhoun,  mairied  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  fourth 
I/wd  Boyd,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  by  whom, 
with  two  daughters,  be  had  three  sons,  namely,  Humphry, 
John,  and  Alexander.  He  died  before  1583.  His  eldest 
son,  Humphry,  acquired  the  heritable  coronership  of  the 
county  of  Dumbarton,  from  Robert  Graham  of  Knockdollian, 
which  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal  in  1583.  In  July  1592  some  of  the  Macgrcgurs  and 
Marfarlanes  came  down  upon  the  low  count 
shire,  and  committed  vast  ravages,  especially  upon  the 
tory  of  the  Colquhouns.  At  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  ac- 
companied by  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun  attacked  the  invaders,  and  after  a 
bloody  conflict,  which  was  only  put  an  end  to  at  nightfall, 
and  in  which  he  was  worsted,  he  retired  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Bannachrea,  but  was  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  the 
Macfarlanes,  who  broke  into  his  castle  and  found  him  in  a 
vault,  where  they  put  him  to  death  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  atrocity.  His  next  brother,  John,  seems  to  have 
been  implicated  in  this  cruel  murder,  as  he  was  beheaded  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  crime  on  tho  last  day  of  November  1592. 
Sir  Humphry  married  first  l.ady  Jean  Cunningham,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  fifth  earl  of  Glencaim,  widow  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and,  secondly,  Jean, 
daughter  of  John  Lord  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Having  no  male  issue  he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother,  Alexander. 
This  Alexander  Colquhoun.  third  son  of  Sir  John  Col- 
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qtiltoun.  got  a  cliarter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  of 
Woltouii,  Ancbindouarie,  &c.,  in  Dumfries-shire,  dated  5th 
February  1597.    In  his  time  occurred  the  bloody  clan  conflict 
of  Glent'ruin,  between  the  Colquhouns  and  Macgregors,  in 
February  1603,  regarding  which  the  popular  accounts  are  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  historical  facta.    The  Colquhouns 
had  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  the  letters  of  fire  ami 
sword  issued  by  the  crown  against  the  Macgregors  some  years 
before,  and  the  feud  between  them  had  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  various  acta  of  violence  and  aggression  on  both 
sides.    One  of  these,  tradition,  mistaking  the  name  of  the 
chief  of  the  Colquhouns,  namely,  Alexander,  for  his  brother 
Sir  Humphry,  murdered  eleven  years  previously  in  his  castle 
of  Bannachrea,  relates  as  follows.    Two  of  the  clan-Gregor 
were  said  to  have  been  benighted  in  the  territory  of  the  Col- 
quhouns. and  applied  at  the  house  of  a  dependent  of  the  laird 
of  Luss  for  food  and  shelter,  which  were  denied  them.  Re- 
tiring to  an  outhouse  they  killed  a  sheep,  for  which,  after 
they  had  partaken  of  it,  they  offcred  payment,  but  instead  of 
its  being  accepted,  they  were  seized  and  carried  before  the 
chief  of  the  Colquhouns.  who  ordered  them  to  be  instantly 
executed.    To  revenge  tlieir  death  the  chief  of  the  clan-Gre- 
gor,  Allester  Mscgregor  of  Glenstrae,  assembled  a  force  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  and  inarched  towards  Luss.  The 
chief  of  the  Colquhouns  hastily  mustered  his  retainers,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Buchanans  and  other  friendly  septa,  and 
by  a  body  of  the  citizens  of  Dumbarton,  under  the 
of  Tobias  Smollett,  a  magistrate  of  that  town,  and 
tor  of  the  author  of  Roderick  Random,  his  forces 
amounted  to  double  the  number  of  the  Macgregors.  Logan, 
in  his  History  of  the  Gael,  follows  the  tradition  in  naming 
the  chief  of  the  Colquhouns  Sir  Humphry,  and  Smihert,  in 
his  History  of  the  Highland  dans,  not  only  adopts  this  mis- 
take, but  goes  still  farther  wrong  in  making  Sir  Humphry's 
murder  take  place  sometime  after  the  conflict  at  Glcnfnun, 
and  then  at  the  instigation  of  a  man  of  power  whom  the  laird 
of  Luss  had  offended,  rather  than  from  private  motives  of  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  the  Macfarlanea,  as  already  narrated. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  execution  of  the  two 
Macgregors,  it  must  have  been  done  by  order  of  Alexander 
Colquhoun.    But  in  the  dying  declaration  of  Allester  Mac- 
gregor,  who  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  with  some  of  the  clan, 
there  is  nothing  said  respecting  the  execution  of  these  two 
men  as  the  cause  of  the  conflict.    The  invasion  of  the  Len- 
nox by  the  Macgregors  was  but  tho  result  of  the  lasting  feud 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  clans.    Tie  Macgregors 
and  Colquhouns  met  at  Glenfruin,  a  short  distance  from 
Loss,  on  the  day  named,  and  after  a  fierce  content,  the  latter 
were  defeated,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  slain.  The 
laird  of  Luss  escaped  only  by  the  fieetness  of  his  horse,  Tho 
Macgregurs  carried  off  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  eight  hun- 
dred sheep  and  goats,  two  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  with 
the"haill  plenishing,  goods  and  geir  of  Luss."   The  fst.il 
field  was  ever  after  called  by  the  Highlanders,  the  vale  of  Sor- 
row or  Lamentation.    After  the  battle,  many  of  the  widows 
of  the  slain  Colquhouns  appeared  in  deep  mounting,  before 
King  James  the  Sixth  at  Stirling,  and  exhibiting  on  spears 
eleven  snore  bloody  shirts  belonging  to  their  deceased  hus- 
i  vengeance  on  the  Macgregors.    The  device 
The  whole  Macgregor  race  was  proscribed  and 
their  very  name  prohibited,  a*d  it  waa  not  till  the  year  1774 
that  the  severe  penal  enactments  against  them  were  finally 
repealed.    A  curious  letter  from  Alexander  Colquhoun,  the 
laird  of  Colquhoun  and  Low,  to  James  the  Sixth,  has  been 
preserved.    It  bears  date  1H06,  and  shows  that  Alexander 
hail  proceeded  actively  against  the  Macfarlanea  for  their  mur- 


der of  his  brother,  as  well  as  for  many  other  alleged  injuries, 
including  "  slaughters,  murthers,  hariahipa.  thefts,  rcivings, 
and  oppressions,  fire-raising,  demolishing  of  bouses,  cutting 
and  destroying  woods  and  plantings."  For  merely  civil  com- 
pensation the  courts  had  decreed  to  him  sixty-two  thousand 
pounds  Soots,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  but  the  laird  of 
Luss  refers  bis  whole  injuries,  civil  and  criminal,  to  the  royal 
consideration.  By  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  he  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  eldest  sou,  Sir  Jobu,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  got  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  ten  pound  land  of  Dunncr- 
buck,  dated  20th  February  160*2.  He  was  by  King  Charles 
the  First  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  patent  dated 
the  Inst  dar  of  August  1625.  He  adhered  firmlv  to  the  royal 
cause  during  all  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  on  which  account 
he  suffered  many  hardships,  and,  in  1654,  was  by  Cromwell 
fined  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  married  Lady  Lillins 
Graham,  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Montrose,  brother  ol 
the  great  marquis,  by  wliom  he  had  throe  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  two  eldest  sons  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  From 
Alexander,  the  third  son,  the  Colquhouns  of  Tillyquhotui  were 


Sir  John,  the  second  haronet  of  Luss,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Gideon  Baillie  of  Lochcud,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  and  bad  ono  son,  John,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  four  daughters.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1676, 
by  his  brother.  Sir  James,  third  baronet  of  Luss,  who  married 
Penuel,  daughter  of  William  Cunningham  of  Ballcichan  in 
Ireland.  He  had,  with  one  daughter,  a  son.  Sir  Humphry, 
fourth  baronet.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  last  Scottish 
parliament,  and  strenuously  opposed  and  voted  against  every 
article  of  the  treaty  of  union.  By  his  wife  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Patrick  Houston  of  that  ilk,  baronet,  ho  had  an 
only  daughter,  Anne  Colquhoun,  his  sole  heiress,  who,  in 
1702,  married  James  Grant  of  Pluscardine,  second  son  of 
Ludovick  Grant  of  Grant,  immediate  younger  brother  of  Bri- 
gadier Alexander  Grant,  heir  apparent  of  the  said  Ludovick. 
Having  no  male  issue,  Sir  Humphry,  with  the  design  that  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  should  succeed  him  in  his  whole 
estate  and  honours,  in  17l>4  resigned  bis  baronetcy  into  the 
hands  of  her  majesty  Queen  Anne,  for  a  new  patent  to  him- 
self in  liferent,  and  his  son-in-law  and  his  heirs  therein  named 
in  fee,  but  with  this  express  limitation  that  he  and  his  heirs  so 
succeeding  to  that  estate  and  title  should  be  obliged  to  bear  the 
name  and  arms  of  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Ac.  It  was  also  spe- 
cially provided  that  the  estates  of  Grant  and  Luss  should  not 
be  conjoined.  Sir  Humphry  died  in  1718,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  estate  and  honours  by  James  Grant  his  son-in-law, 
under  the  name  and  designation  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of 
Luss.  He  enjoyed  that  estate  and  title  till  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother.  Brigadier  Alexander  Grant,  in  1719,  when, 
succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Grant,  he  relinquished  the  name 
and  title  of  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  resumed  Ins  own,  retain- 
ing the  baronetcy,  it  being  bv  the  last  patent  vested  in  his  per- 
son. He  died  in  1747.  By  the  said  Anne,  his  wife,  he  had 
family.  His  eldest  son,  Humphry  Colquhoun, 
subsequently  Humphry  Grant  of  Grant,  died  unmarried  in 
1732.  The  second  son,  Ludovick,  became  Sir  Ludovick 
Grant  of  Grant,  baronet,  [see  Gkajit  of  Graxt,  and  Ska- 
i-ii: i  i.  Earl  of];  while  the  third  son  James  succeeded  us 
Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss.  He  is  the  amiable  and  very 
polite  gentlemen  described  by  Smollett  in  his  inimitable  novel 
of  Humphry  Clinker,  under  the  nume  of  "Sir  George  Colqo- 
honn,  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service."  He  married  Lady  Helen 
Sutherland,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Strathnarer,  son  of  the 
nineteenth  ettrl  of  Sutherland,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons  and 
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five  daughters.  In  1777  he  founded  the  town  of  Helensburgh 
un  ttie  frith  of  Clyde,  mid  named  it  after  his  wife.  To  put 
an  end  to  some  disputes  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
destination  of  the  old  patent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  ban  meter, 
(John  Colqtihoun  of  Tillyquhonn,  as  the  eldest  cadet,  having, 
on  the  death  of  hi*  cousin -german,  Sir  Humphry  Coiqiihoun, 
in  1718,  assumed  the  title  as  heir  male  of  his  grandfather,  the 
oatentoc,)  Sir  Junes  was,  in  1786,  created  a  baronet  of  Great 
Itritain.  His  second  youngest  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
WJIiam  Baillie,  a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  P»l- 
ken.met.  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Baillie,  baronet. 
Sir  James  died  in  November  1786. 

His  eldest  sun.  Sir  Jail ne*  Oolquhoun,  2d  hart.,  sheriff-de- 
pute of  Dumbartonshire,  was  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of 
session,  By  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  James 
Falconer,  Esq.  of  Monktuwn,  be  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. He  died  in  1805.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  James,  third 
baronet,  was,  for  some  time.  M.P.  for  Dumbartonshire.  He 
married,  on  13th  June  1799,  his  cousin  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir 
Jnhn  Sinclair,  baronet,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Of  this  lady,  who  died  October  21,  1846,  and  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  virtues,  piety,  and  benevolence,  a  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  J  nines  Hamilton.  D.  D  ,  London,  was  published 
in  HMD  from  which  the  following  portrait  is  taken: 


Luay  CoMjulibuii  was  lite  authored*  of  the  following  religi- 
ons work* : 

Hope  and  Despair,  a  Narrative  founded  on  fact.  1822. 
Thought*  on  the  Keliginu*  Profession  and  lMecl:ve  Prac- 
tice of  the  Higher  Classes  in  Scotland.    My  a  Lady.  1823. 

Impressions  of  the  Heart,  relative  to  the  Nature  and  Kn- 
eel lence  of  Genuine  Religion.  1825. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  containing  a  lirief  account  of  its 
Properties,  Trials,  Privileges,  and  Duration.  1836. 

The  World's  Religion  as  contrasted  with  Genuine  Christi- 
anity. 1839. 


The  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Colquhnun,  the  fourth  baronet  of 
the  new  creation,  and  the  eighth  of  the  old  patent,  succeed 
ed  on  his  father's  death,  3d  Feb.  1836 ;  chief  of  the  Colquhount 
of  Loss;  Lord-lieutenant  of  Dumbartonshire,  and  M.P.  for 
that  county  from  1837  to  1841.  He  married  in  June  1843, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  of  Birkenliog.  She 
died  3d  May  1844,  leaving  one  son,  James,  bom  in  1844. 

The  family  mansion,  Ross  dim.  i*  situated  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  as  the  name  indicates.  As  the  family  possession* 
all  lie  between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  an  inland  Lke — Koch 
dure  and  I-ocb  Lomond — the  name  of  Oolquhoun,  in  Scot- 
land pronounced  Co-whoon  (whence  the  surname  Cowan), 
or  as  humorously  adverted  to  by  Smollett  in  his  Humphry 
Clinker,  Coon  is,  among  other  conjectures,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Cot,  in  old  French,  a  hilL  or  rather  an  ele- 
vated neck  connecting  two  mountains  or  detached  peaks,  and 
(jnhon,  quoin,  or  quhoin,  (pronounced  cune  or  whoon,  in  mo- 
dem Spanish,)  an  angular  wedge,  which  would  correctly  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  property,  being  the  high  wedge-shaped 
land  extending  between  two  mountains  at  the  angle  where 
Loch  Gare  issues  from  the  Clyde.  These  possessions  may 
therefore  have  boon  so  called  from  the  Normans  who  npiear 
to  have  Accompanied  David  when,  ns  count,  he  governed  the 
southern  portion  of  Scotland,  or  Cumbria,  during  the  reign  ot 
Alexander  the  First,  and,  us  we  b-arn  by  a  curious  inquest 
held  in  the  reign  of  Alexsnder  the  Second,  resided  in  the  | 
neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton.  I'o  the  possessions  of  the 
family  of  Oolquhoun  was  added  in  18S2  the  estate  of  Ardio- 
cnple,  purchased  from  the  duchess  dowsger  of  Arirvle. 

Robert,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Robert  Oolquhoun  of  that  ilk, 
who  married  t lie  heiress  of  Lusa,  was  the  first  of  the  Colqu- 
houns  of  Camstrodden,  which  estate,  with  the  lands  of  Achir- 
gahau,  he  obtained  by  charter,  dated  4th  July  1S95,  from  his 
'  brother  Sir  Humphry.  Sir  James  Colquhnun,  2d  baronet, 
I  purchased  that  estate  from  the  hereditary  proprietor,  and  re- 
umiexed  it  to  the  estate  of  Lusa. 


The  Killermont  line,  originally  of  Garscaddrn,  is  a  scion  of 
the  Camstroddcn  branch.  The  lands  of  Gancadden  were  ac- 
quired about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  those 
of  Killermont  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  being  then 
purchased  by  Lawrence  Oolquhoun.  Walter  Dalziel  Oolqu- 
houn of  Gancadden  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Hay  Campbell,  baronet,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session. 
John  Coatcs  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Killermont.  the  grandfather 
|  of  the  present  representative,  had,  with  four  daughters,  a  son, 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Clstliick,  who,  on  succeeding  to  the 
estate  of  Killermont,  took  the  name  of  Colqnhoiin.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar  in  1768.  In  1807  he 
was  appointed  lord  advocate,  and  in  1816  lord  clerk  register 
of  Scotland.  He  married,  in  1796,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  ol 
the  Rev.  William  Krskine,  Episcopalian  clergyman  at  .Mutl.il. 
Perthshire,  and  sister  of  William  Krskiae,  lord  Kinncdder, 
and  hsd  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  dim)  on  the  8lh 
of  September  1820.  His  elder  son,  John  Campbell  Colquhoun 
of  Killermont  and  Garseadden.  bom  23d  January  1803,  was 
returned  to  parliament  in  1832  for  the  county  of  Dumbarton, 
Slid  afterwards  sat  for  the  Kilmarnock  district  of  burghs. 
He  married,  1827.  Hon.  Henrietta  Maria.  Powys,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  2d  l-ord  Lillord;  issue,  two  sons.  His  brother,  William 
Lawrence  Oolquhoun,  is  designed  of  Clathick,  Perthshire. 

The  est.ite  of  Tilliequhon  (or  as  now  written  Tilliecliewnn), 
once  belonging  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Colqubouns,  became 
the  property  of  William  Campbell,  Esq.,  merchant,  Glasgow 
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COLQUHOUN,  Patrick,  a  metropolitan  ma-  I  cial  situation  about  two  years  previous  to  liia 


gistrate,  and  well-known  writer  on  statistics  and 
criminal  jurisprudence,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  was  born  at  Dumbarton,  March  14,  1745. 
His  father,  who  held  the  office  of  registrar  of  the 
record.*  of  the  county  of  Dumbartou,  was  nearly 
related  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  baronet. 
He  was  a  class-fellow  of  Smollett,  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-four.  His  son,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  before  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth 
year  went  to  Virginia  to  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1766  he  returned  home,  and  settled 
in  Glasgow,  where,  in  1775,  ho  married  a  lady  of 
his  own  name.  In  January  1782  he  was  elected 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow ;  ami  having  devised  a 
plan  for  a  chamber  of  commerce  ami  manufactures 
in  that  city,  he  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  it,  and 
became  its  chairman.  He  filled  several  other 
civic  offices  with  great  credit  and  reputation. 

In  November  1789  he  removed  to  London  with 
his  family  ;  and  having  composed  several  popular 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  the  Police,  he  was,  in 
1792,  when  seven  public  offices  were  established, 
appointed  to  one  of  them,  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville ;  and  as  a  police  magistrate,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity  and  application. 
In  1795  he  published  a  'Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
the  Metropolis,'  which  parsed  throngh  six  large 
editions.  This  work  procured  him,  in  1797,  the 
degree  of  LL.I).  from  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  also  appointed,  by  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  agent  for  the  colony 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1800  appeared  his  'Treatise 
on  the  Police  of  the  Kiver  Thames,'  containing  an 
historical  account  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Ixm- 
don,  and  suggesting  means  for  the  protection  of 
property  on  the  river  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  His  plan  was  afterwards  adopted, 
and  a  new  police-office  erected  at  Wapping.  As 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  success  of  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river 
Thames,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  West  India 
merchants  presented  him  with  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds ;  while  the  Russia  Company  vot- 
ed him  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred gnineas.  Mr.  Colquhoun  died  April  25, 
1820,  aged  seventy-five,  having  resigned  his  offi- 


deccase.  By  his  will  he  left  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  to  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  parish  of  Dumbarton,  the  interest  of  which 
to  be  divided  yearly  among  poor  people  of  the 
name  of  Colquhoun,  in  the  parishes  of  Dumbar- 
ton, Cardross,  Bonhill,  aud  Old  Kilpatrick,  not 
receiving  parochial  aid.    His  works  are  : 

Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. 
1783.    Two  other  Pamphlets  on  the  same  subject.  1788. 

Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  containing  a  De- 
tail of  the  various  Crime*  and  Misdemeanors  by  which  Public 
and  Private  Property  and  Security  are  at  present  injured  and 
endangered,  and  suggesting  Rnmedies  for  their  Prevention. 
I  Mid.  179S,  8vo.  Gth  edit.  1800,  8vo.  8th  edit,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  1806,  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Office  of  a>  Constable.    1799.  8vo. 

Treatise  on  tbe  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  River  Thames; 
containing  an  Historical  View  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of 
l»ndon,  and  suggesting  menus  for  preventing  the  depredation* 
therein,  by  a  legislative  System  of  River  Police,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Functions  of  tl"  various  Magistrates  and  Cor- 
porations exercising  .Turisdic.^n  on  the  River,  and  a  General 
View  of  the  Penal  and  Remedial  Statutes  connected  with  the 
Subject.    l/>nd.  180.1.  8vo. 

Tract  upon  the  Abuse  of  Public  Houses  1800. 

Treatise  on  Indigence;  exhibiting  a  General  View  of  tru 
National  Ri'sourcea  of  Productive  Lalwur.  with  Propositions 
for  ameliorating  tbe  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  improving 
tbe  Moral  Habits  and  increasing  the  Comforts  of  the  Labour- 
ing People,  particularly  the  Rising  Generation.  Lond.  180C, 
8vo. 

A  New  and  Effectual  System  of  Education  for  the  Labour- 
ing People,  elucidated  and  explained  necording  to  the  Plan 
which  has  been  established  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  In- 
struction of  Children  admitted  into  the  Free  School,  Orchard 
Street,  Westminster.    Ixind.  1800,  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  tbe 
British  Empire  in  every  quarter  of  tbe  World,  including  tbe 
East  Indies;  tbe  Rise  and  Progress  of  tbe 
explained,  with  Observations  on  tbe  National 
tbe  beneficial  employment  of  a  Redundant  Population,  and 
for  rewarding  the  Military  and  Naval  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Seamen  for  their  Services.  Illustrated  by  copious  Statistical 
Tables  on  a  new  plan,  and  exhibiting  a  collected  view  of  the 
different  subjects  discussed  in  this  work.  2d  edit.,  improved. 
1815. 4to,  , 

COLQUHOUN,  John.  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Sir  James  Colqu- 
houn of  Luss,  baronet,  in  Dumbartonshire,  where 
lie  was  horn  on  New  Year's  day,  1748.  In  his 
boyhood  he  honied  sheep  on  the  Mulea  hill,  and 
till  thirty  years  of  age  plied  the  shuttle  of  a  hand- 
loom  weaver.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  a  neighbouring  school  under  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland, 
and  as  an  instance  of  his  early  desire  for  religious 
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information,  it  is  related  that  a  perusal  of  Boston's  I 
Fourfold  State  having  been  recommended  to  him 
by  his  teacher,  he  travelled  to  Glasgow,  (a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles  in  going  and  returning,)  in 
order  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  work.  With  the 
view  of  studying  for  the  church,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  university  of  Glasgow  about  the  year 
17G8,  and  remained  there  for  the  greater  part  of 
ten  years.  After  attending  a  session  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  at  Glasgow 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  August  1780.  He  soon 
received  a  call  to  the  new  church,  or  chapel  of 
case  (now  St.  John's  church),  South  Leith,  and 
was  ordained  its  pastor  March  22,  1781.  From 
that  period,  for  nearly  half-a-century,  he  conti- 
nued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ministry  at 
Leith  witli  distinguished  zeal,  his  time  being  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  study  and  his  pastoral  office. 
Not  the  least  interesting  and  salutary  portion  of 
his  labours  were  the  weekly  conversations  held  on 
the  Friday  evenings  at  his  own  house.  All  who 
chose  to  come  were  welcome,  and  many  students 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  profit  by  his  in- 
structions, and  to  obtain  his  advice,  ever  readily 
extended,  as  to  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  on  unhappy  mis- 
understanding took  place  with  his  congregation 
respecting  the  appointment  of  an  assistant.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  unable  to  preach  regu- 
larly, and  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  pulpit 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  November  1826. 
His  death,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the 
27th  November  1827.  He  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  South  Leith,  and  his  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Jones  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
chapel,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  the  National 
Scottish  Church,  Regent  Square,  London,  in  his 
Memoir  of  Lady  Colquhoun,  (pp.  143-144)  pays 
the  following  well-deserved  and  appropriate  tri- 
bute to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  meniory  : — "  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  minister  of  the  New  Kirk,  Leith; 
and  to  his  solid  and  systematic  expositions  of 
scripture,  hearers  resorted  not  only  from  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  but  from  places  as  remote  as 
Dalkeith  and  Newbattle.  Besides  Boston  and  the 
Krskines,  his  theological  models  were  Witsius  and 
Ma  stric  ht,  Voetius  and  Cloppenhurg,  and  his  own 


I  mind  had  all  the  system  and  precision  of  a  Dutch 
divine.  No  modern  better  merited  the  title  so 
often  bestowed  on  the  Puritans,  — 4  a  painful 
preacher  of  the  holy  gospel.'  His  expositions 
were  ready-made  commentaries,  and  every  sermon 
was  a  chapter  in  a  forthcoming  treatise,  whilst 
his  deliberate  enunciation,  like  an  audible  typo- 
graphy, rendered  ample  justice  to  every  italic,  dot, 
and  hyphen.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  he  was  a  mere  systematist. 
Much  as  they  valued  his  methodical  arrangement 
and  exhaustive  copiousness,  the  best  of  bis  hearers 
prized  still  more  his  affectionate  applications  of  the 
truth,  and  the  singular  jndgment  with  which  he 
handled  questions  of  conscience.  Aud  in  the 
midst  of  his  mild  catholicity,  to  many  there  was  a 
peculiar  charm  in  his  covenanting  fervour.  Sonic 
of  them  can  still  remember  (this  was  writteu  in 
1849)  with  what  pathos  he  used  to  pray  that  the 
Most  High  '  would  revive  the  credit  of  a  cove- 
nanted work  of  reformation,  that  he  would  repair 
the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary,  which  had  been 
broken  down,  and  build  up  the  breaches  of  Zion, 
which  are  wide  as  the  sea;'  and  they  can  tell 
how,  in  concluding  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms 
which  had  lasted  seventeen  years,  he  remarked, 
'  I  have  much  reason  to  bless  the  Lord  that  I 
have  never,  Uke  many  of  my  brethren,  been  so  fai 
left  to  myself  as  to  use  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  hymns  of  human  composition."  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton describes  him  as  having  a  "  fair,  soft  counte-  j 
nance,  surmounted  by  its  sleek,  yellow  wig."  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  taken  in  1793,  will  be 
found  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits.  He  was  twice 
married,  but  had  no  children.    His  works  are  : 

A  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort    Edin  1813. 
On  the  Ijiw  and  the  Gospel.    Edin.  1815. 
On  the  Covenant  of  Grow.    Edin.  IBIS. 
A  Cstecliism  for  the  Instruction  and  Direction  of  Young 
Communicants.    Kdin.  1821. 

On  the  Covenant  of  Works.    Edin.  1822. 
A  View  of  Saving  Faith,  from  tlie  Sacred  Records.  Edin. 
MM. 

A  Collection  of  the  Promise*  of  the  Gospel,  arranged  under 
their  proper  heads,  with  Reflection*  and  Exhortations  deduced 
from  them.    Edin.  1825. 

A  View  of  Evangelical  Repentance,  from  the  Sacred  Re- 
cords.   Edin.  182G. 

A  small  posthumous  volume  of  '  Sermons,  chiefly  on  Doc- 
trinal Subjects,'  w  ith  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  wss  published 
by  J.  and  D.  Collie,  in  1836. 
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0«>l.T,  a  surname  originally  French,  introduced  into  Scot- 
land by  Blaia-Coult,  who  fled  from  France  during  the  perse- 
cution of  th  (  Huguenots,  and  repairing  to  St.  Andrew*, 
became  a  professor  in  the  college  there.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Colts  of  Auldhame  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  Gartsher- 
rie  in  Lanarkshire.  His  son,  Oliver  Colt,  was  a  lawyer  in 
the  time  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Oliver's  son,  Adam 
Colt,  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  became  minister  of 
Inveresk.  being  the  second  after  the  Reformation.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  those  ministers  who  opposed  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  King  James  the  .Sixth  in  his  disputes 
with  the  General  Assembly.  In  1601,  when  the  king  was 
headstrong  to  have  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  transported, 
be  opposed  the  king  face  to  face  in  the  Assembly  on  their  be- 
half. The  king's  chief  argument  was  that  lie  himself,  who 
was  a  principal  parishioner  in  his  chief  city,  could  not  be 
edified  by  them.  Mr.  Adam  Colt  answered  that  by  that 
reason,  when  he  is  angry  at  any  minister  in  the  country,  he 
may.  if  he  will,  have  him  transported,  the  preparative  where- 
of had  already  paused  in  St.  Andrews,  which  was  very  dan- 
,  grrous.  The  king  called  him  a  seditious  knave,  and  arked, 
"Why  he  supposed  such  a  thing?"  "I  suppose,"  be  add- 
ed, "  Mr.  Adam  Colt  would  steal  neste ;  then  he  should  be 
hanged."  [Colder  irood*  //wtory,  vol.  vi.  p.  120.]  In  1606 
he  was  one  of  eight  ministers  sent  for  to  court,  by  a  letter 
from  the  king,  under  the  pretext  uf  conferring  as  to  the  state 
of  the  church,  but  the  real  object  was  to  have  them  out  of 
the  way,  until  the  king  had  got  his  designs  more  matured 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  episcopacy,  under  oolour 
of  a  national  assembly.  With  Messrs.  Andrew  and  James 
Melville,  and  the  others,  he  took  part  in  the  conferences  with 
the  king  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  September  of  that  year. 
Finding  that  the  intention  was  to  detain  them  in  England, 
the  eight  ministers  used  means  for  their  license  to  return,  and 
on  March  8,  1Gu7,  gave  in  a  supplication  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  that  purpose.  On  the  1st  of  May  tbey  received  orders 
to  depart,  but  to  restrict  themselves  to  various  places,  princi- 
pally to  their  own  parishes.  Mr.  Colt  was  minister  at  Inver- 
esk  for  upward*  of  fifty  years. 

His  son,  Oliver  Colt,  succeeded  him,  and  was  minister  of 
Inveresk  till  1679.  The  latter 's  son,  Sir  Robert  Colt,  was 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  solicitor  to  James  the  Seventh.  He 
was  the  father  of  Adam  Colt,  an  advocate  and  dean  of  facul- 
ty. Adam's  son,  Oliver  Colt,  Esq.  of  Auldhame,  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, and  Inveresk,  county  of  Edinburgh,  married 
the  Hon.  Helen  Stuart,  daughter  of  Robert  seventh  Lord 
Blantyre,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  elder 
son.  Robert  Colt,  Esq.  of  Auldhame  and  Gartoherrie,  born  in 
1756,  married  in  1778,  Grace,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
p-ssion,  and  by  her  he  had  nine  children.  He  died  in  1797. 
His  only  surviving  son,  John-Hamilton-Colt.  Esq.  of  Inver- 
esk and  Gartaherric,  born  12th  May  17X0,  by  his  wife,  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Mannering,  Esq.,  had  three  sons 
and  Ave  daughters  He  died  10th  September  1840.  His 
eldest  son.  Juhn-Hamilton-Colt,  Esq.,  designed  of  Gartsher- 
rie,  was  born  19th  August  1811,  and  married,  13th  Mav 
1834,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  George  Colo  Bainbridge.  Esq. 
of  Gattonside  House,  Roxburghshire;  issue,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Cni.vii.iJt,  a  surname  derived  from  Colvile.  a  castle  on  a 
hill,  col  in  old  French  meaning  hill,  and  rife  a  castle.  A 
town  in  Normandy,  whence  the  race  originally  sprung,  is  still 
wll-d  Colville. 

The  original  ancestor  cf  the  Colvilles,  Gilbert  dc  Colavilla, 


dc  Colville,  or  Colvyle.  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  be  came  over  to  England,  and  he  and  hia  descendant! 
acquired  various  possessions  in  that  country.  An  account  of 
the  English  Colville*  is  given  by  Dugdnto  in  his  Baronage, 
to!,  i.  page  626.  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  oripr. 
of  the  family.  The  first  noticed  by  him  is  Philip  de  Colville. 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  About  that  time  a  branch  of 
them  settled  in  Scotland,  and  founded  a  house  which  produced 
the  two  noble  lines  of  Colville  of  Culross  and  Colville  of  Ochil- 
tree, both  barons  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  The  latter  title, 
however,  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  David,  the 
fourth  lord,  in  1782. 

Cm.vii.i.K  ok  OUUtOM,  lord,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
a  title  possessed  by  a  family,  the  first  of  whom  in  North  Bri- 
tain was  Philip  de  Colville  in  the  twelfth  century.  Along 
with  Robert,  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  others,  he  was  wit- 
ness to  a  general  confirmation  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth 
of  >dl  donations  made  by  his  predecessors  to  the  monastery  of 
Dunfermline  before  1159,  in  which  year  Robert  died;  also, 
another  by  the  same  monarch  of  several  donations  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1160.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  release  of  King  William  the  Lion  from  captivity  in 
1174.  The  first  possessions  which  he  obtained  in  Scotland 
were  Heton  and  Oxenhame  (now  Oxnam)  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh.  He  also  acquired  lands  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  Ayrshire. 

His  son,  Thomas  de  Colvitle,  is  witness  to  several  charters 
of  King  William  the  lion  betwixt  1 1 89  and  1199.  In  1210, 
being  unjustly  suspected  of  a  conspiracy  against  that  monarch, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  liber- 
ated after  six  months'  confinement  and  received  again  into 
fiivour.  On  the  28th  April  1214,  a  discharge  was  granted  by 
King  John  to  William  de  Harcourt  of  several  hostages  put 
into  his  majesty's  hands,  among  others  Thomas  de  Colville 
and  Grrvase  Avenel,  obtides  ret/is  Scotitr.  Ho  died  in  1219. 
By  Amabilis  his  wife  he  had  a  son,  William  de  Colville,  who 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Newhattle,  the  lands  which  belonged 
to  his  father  "  super  le  Neaa."  He  settled  at  Morham  under 
William  the  Lion.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Kin- 
naird  in  Stirlingshire,  as  appears  from  a  lease  granted  by  him 
of  part  of  these  lands  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Holvrood-  |i 
house,  confirmed  by  King  Alexander  the  Second.  15th  Sep- 
tember 1228.  Eustace,  the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Colville  of 
Oxnam,  who  possessed  also  the  lands  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire, 
married  Sir  Reginald  Chene  of  Inverugie.  who  died  soon  after  . 
1291,  an  aged  man.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  having 
swom  fealtv  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  she  had  liverv  ot 
her  lands  in  the  shires  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Banff,  Forfar, 
Inverness  and  Kincardine.  This  lady,  according  to  the  Re- 
marks on  the  Ragman  Roll,  in  'Nisbet's  Heraldry,'  (Apjnrndix, 
vol.  ii.  page  27)  was  the  heiress  of  the  principal  huu.*e  ol 
Colville. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  Sir  John  Colville  was 
proprietor  of  Oxnam  and  Ochiliree.  In  1296  Thomas  de 
Colville  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First,  as  did  also 
Adam  de  Colville.  During  the  reign  of  Roltcrt  the  First, 
Eustace  de  Colville  granted  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  the 
church  of  Ochiltree  with  all  its  pertinents,  a  grant  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  charter  fmm  Robert  de  Colville,  dominus  do 
Oxnam,  desired  also  7iiro  bartmur  de  Ochiltrre,  in  1824. 
[Omit  Chartulary  of  ifelro*e.~]  This  Robert,  who  is  also 
witness  to  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  in  13.10,  had 
a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire  from  King 
David  the  Second.  Among  the  charters  of  that  monarch  are 
two  to  Duncan  Wallace  and  Malcolm  Wallace  of  the  lands  of  I 
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Oxenham,  and  lands  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  forfeited  by 
Robert  ColvUL  The  family,  however,  retained  the  title  of 
Oxnam  till  the  reign  of  Kiug  Jamca  the  First,  when  they  as- 
sumed the  designation  of  Ochiltree,  and  were  among  the 
greatest  baron*  below  the  degree  of  lord*  of  parliament  in  the 
kingdom. 

Robert  Colville  of  Oxenham,  probably  the  eon  of  the  above 
Robert,  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  John  Tunibull  of  Myntou 
(Minto),  to  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Jedworth  (Jedburgh),  hi* 
grandson,  of  the  land*  of  Myntou,  6th  December  1390,  which 
wo*  also  witnessed  by  hi*  son,  Thomas  Colville  of  Oxenham. 
Tlii*  ThomM  had  been  witness  to  a  charter  of  Margaret  coun- 
try* of  Douglas  and  Mar  in  1384,  a:id  in  the  reign  of  King 
Hubert  the  Third  granted  a  charter  to  Henry  Preston  of  his 
part  of  Fromcrtein  (Fonnartyn)  in  Aberdeenshire,  with  the 
castle  and  tolls  of  the  burgh  of  Fyvie,  He  was  one  of  the 
numerous  train  of  knights  and  esquires  who  in  1436  attended 
Margaret  of  Scotland  into  France,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis 
the  Dauphin. 

Robert  do  Colville  of  Oxenham  was  one  of  the  hostages  for 
King  James  the  First,  in  room  of  Robert  Stewart,  allowed  to 
ntm  home,  22d  June  1432.  In  the  year  1449,  Sir  Richard 
Colville.,  knigh,',  according  to  Balfour,  (a  mistake  evidently  for 
Sir  Robert  Colville,)  set  upon  John  Auchinlcck,  a  familiar 
friend  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  slew  him  with  several  of 
his  friends,  on  account  of  certain  wrongs  and  injuries  dune  to 
him  by  the  former,  which  bad  remained  unredressed,  although 
reparation  had  frequently  been  required  from  him  for  the 
same.  To  avenge  Auchinlcck's  fate,  Douglas  collected  his 
retainers,  and  after  pillaging  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Col- 
ville, besieged  and  took  his  castle  and  put  him  and  all  that 
were  with  him  to  the  sword.  Robert  Colville  married  Mar- 
garet Colville,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son.  Sir  Robert  de  Colville, 
who  had  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Uchiltree,  26th  May, 
1441,  on  his  father's  resignation,  and  another  to  himself  and 
Christina  de  Crichlou,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar,  knight,  of  the  barony  of  Uchiltree,  16lh  February 
1450-1.  He  and  Andrew  Ker  of  Auldtounbum  entered  into 
an  indenture  binding  themselves  to  stand  by,  assist,  and  de- 
fend one  another  against  all  mortals,  the  king  and  the  earl  of 
Douglas  excepted,  dated  at  Jedburgh  10th  June  1453.  He 
gave  in  a  complaint  to  the  lord*  auditors  concerning  the 
wrongous  occupation  of  the  land*  of  Maxloun,  belonging  to 
him,  and  got  a  decree  in  hi*  favour,  17th  October  1 167.  Aa 
heir  of  hi*  father,  he  wa*  pursued  before  the  lords  auditors  by 
Sir  John  Achilike  (Auchinleck)  of  that  ilk,  knight,  for  with- 
holding from  him  sixty-five  marks,  contained  in  an  obliga- 
tion of  his  father,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  the  deceased 
James  Auchinleck,  father  of  Sir  John,  and  decreet  was  given 
against  him,  19th  July  1476.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sir  William  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  knight.  Chalmers,  in  his 
Caledonia,  mentions,  "  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1498  there 
had  been  a  feud  between  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  Sir  William  Colville  of  Uchletree,  knight," 
when  the  king  granted  an  exemption  to  Sir  William  Colville 
and  his  tenant*  and  servant*  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Hugh 
Campbell  and  his  deputies,  ••  ocvauso  it  waa  notoriously 
known  that  there  is  a  deadly  feud  betwixt  them."  Sir  Wil- 
liam died  in  1608-9,  leaving  two  daughters  hi*  coheiresses, 
Klizabcth,  who  rimmed  Robert  Colville,  son  and  heir  of  Wil- 
liam Colville  of  Ravenscraig,  without  issue;  and  Margaret, 
buid  to  have  been  married  to  Patrick  Colqnboun  of  Drum- 
skeath.  nephew  of  the  laird  of  Lou,  The  names  of  the 
daughters  seem  by  some  mistake  to  hate  been  exchanged, 
lor  in  the  public  ngicters  there  :irc  two  charters  to  Patrick 
Colquhonn  of  Drumskcath  and  Elkubtth  (not  Margaret) 


Colville  his  wife,  of  date  12th  July  1527  and  8th  February 
1531-2.  They  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiresa,  France*  oi 
France**,  married  to  Robert  Colville  of  Cleish.  ancestor  ol 
the  Lord*  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  of  whom  afterwards. 

Robert  Colville  of  Hilton,  the  heir-male  of  the  family,  had 
the  office  of  steward  to  Margaret,  queen  of  James  the  Third, 
and  had  a  charter  from  that  monarch  to  himself,  scnescallo 
Margaret*  Regime,  and  Margaret  Logan  his  wife,  of  the 
lands  of  Hilton,  in  the  barony  of  Tillicoultry,  in  the  county 
of  Clackmannan,  10th  October  1483.  He  appears  to  have 
joined  actively  the  party  of  King  James  the  Fourth  against 
hi*  father,  as  «ix  days  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne  the 
office  of  director  of  the  chancery  was  conferred  on  him  by 
royal  charter  17th  June  148M.  Ue  obtained  charters  of  vari- 
ous land*  in  Ayrshire,  Clackmannanshire,  and  Roxburgh- 
shire, from  August  1502  to  April  1608;  and  10th  April 
1509  he  had  a  charter  of  half  of  the  land*  and  barony  ol 
Ochiltree,  with  the  castle.  Barnwell  and  Symontoun,  and 
thereafter  wa*  styled  of  Ochiltree.  He  fell  with  his  royal 
master  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  9th  September  1513.  In  his 
Caledonia,  Chalmers  says,  "  Alter  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Flodden,  many  violent  acta  were  committed  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south.  In  Ayrshire,  the  strong  house*  of 
Cumnock  and  Uchletree  were  both  violently  taken  possession 
of;  their  owners  having  fallen  on  Flodden  Field."  This 
Robert  Colville  was  twice  married :  first  to  Margaret 
Logan ;  and,  secondly,  to  Klizabcth,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Walter  Arnot  of  Balbartou,  and  had  two  •on*,  James  and 
Robert. 

Sir  James  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  the  elder  son,  wa*  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  comptroller  before  1527.  In  that 
year  he  granted  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pound*  fur  the  support 
of  a  chaplain,  to  officiate  at  St.  Mary's  altar  in  the  churv.li  of 
Ochiltree,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  1527-8. 
In  1530,  he  exchanged  the  lands  uf  Ochiltree  with  Sir  .lame* 
Hamilton  of  Finnart,  a  natural  son  of  James  first  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  for  the  barony  of  East  Wemyss  and  Lochorshyre  in  Fife, 
and  obtained  a  charter  of  the  same  in  December  of  that  year. 
In  1528  he  had  been  appointed  a  director  of  the  chancery. 
He  wa*  one  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament  on  the  24th 
April  and  13th  May  1531,  15th  December  1636,  and  29th 
April  1536.  He  was  nominated  lord  of  the  articles  on  13th 
May  1632  and  7th  June  1535,  and  on  the  nunc  day  was 
chosen  by  the  barons  one  of  their  commissioners  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  six  thousand  pounds,  granted  by  the  three  estate*  to 
King  James  the  Sixth  on  his  approaching  marriage. 

At  the  first  institution  of  the  college  of  justice,  25th  May 
1632,  Sir  Jamca  Colville  of  Master  Wemyss,  a*  he  was  now 
designed,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  temporal 
side  ol  the  bench.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
truce  of  Newcastle,  on  the  1st  October  1533,  shortly  previous 
to  which  date  he  had  beeu  knighted,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  again  sent  to  England  to  treat  of  peace.  He 
lost  the  king's  favour  and  brought  on  hi*  own  ruin,  by  siding 
with  the  Douglases. 

In  1538  the  comptroller's  place  was  taken  from  him  and 
conferred  on  David  Wood  of  Craig,  and  on  30th  May  1539,  a 
summons  of  treason  was  executed  against  him,  charging  him 
with  hnving,  on  the  14th  of  July  1528,  when  comptroller, 
director  of  the  chancery,  and  a  privy  councillor,  made  a  pre- 
tended assignation  of  the  ward,  relief,  and  marriage  of  John 
Kennedy  of  Culican,  to  certain  individuals,  for  the  benefit  of 
Archibald  I>ougla*  of  Kilapindy,  although  he  knew  that  a 
summons  of  treason  against  the  latter  had  ban  at  that  time 
executed  ;  and  further,  with  having  afforded  treasonable  as- 
sistance and  counsel  to  the  earl  of  Augus,  and  keeping  a 
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treasonable  convocation  with  hit  brother  George  Douglas  at 
Newcastle,  He  appeared  personally  in  parliament  18th  July 
1539,  to  antwer  the  summons,  and  th«  king's  advocate  hav- 
ing passed  from  the  latter  charges,  he  submitted  himself,  ae 
to  the  former,  "  to  the  king's  will,"  as  the  phrase  was  in 
those  days  of  arbitrary  power.  On  the  21st  August  he  was 
ordered  to  enter  himself  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Blackness. 
This  order  he  disobeyed,  and  retiring  to  England,  associated 
with  "Archibald  sum  tyme  earl  of  Anguiss,  and  George 
Douglace,  his  brodcr-german,  his  grace's  rebellis,  and  trai- 
touris,  txaitand  with  yamc  ye  destructiouue  of  his  grace,  his 
lieges  and  realme,"  This  rash  and  treasonable  proceeding, 
however,  he  did  not  long  survive,  having  died  previous  to  the 
10th  of  January  13-11,  on  which  day  a  summons  was  exe- 
cuted against  his  widow  and  children,  to  see  and  hear  that 
"  the  said  deceased  James  Colville,  while  he  lived,  had  in- 
curred the  crime  of  lese-majesty,  for  his  disobedience  to  enter 
himself  in  ward,  as  just  mentioned. "  He  was  accordingly 
forfeited  on  the  15th  March  1541.  His  estate  was  annexed 
to  the  crown,  but  was  afterwards  given  to  Norman  Leslie  of 
the  family  of  Rothes.  The  forfeiture  was  rescinded  in  par- 
lkineut  on  12th  December  1543,  under  the  direction  of  Car- 
dinal Bethune,  which  so  offended  the  Leslies  that,  according 
to  Father  Hay,  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  murder  by 
Norman  Leslie.  [2/Viy's  Memoirs,  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.]  Sir 
James  Colville  married,  first,  Alison,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
David  Bruce  of  Clackmannan  ;  secondly,  Margaret  Forrester, 
who  survived  him.  Besides  other  children,  he  had  a  son, 
James,  and  two  daughters;  Margaret,  married  to  James 
Lindsay  of  Dowhill,  Kinross-shire,  and  Alison,  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  parliament,  15-10.  He  had  likewise  two  natu- 
ral sons,  specified  in  the  charter  of  Easter  Wemyss,  dated  ir. 
1530-1;  namely,  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Colville  of 
Ochiltree,  and  James,  who  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Crummy,  31st  Msy  1565. 

Sir  James  Colville,  his  legitimate  son,  was  only  eight  years 
of  sge  at  his  father's  death.  His  father's  forfeiture,  as  al- 
ready stated,  was  rescinded  by  parliament  18th  December 
1643  in  his  favour,  and  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Eas- 
ter Wemyss  in  1551.  He  died  in  1580.  By  his  wife,  Janet, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  sister  of 
William,  sixth  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  two  sons;  Sir  James, 
and  Alexander,  commeudator  of  Cuirass  and  a  lord  of  session, 
who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family,  of  whom  afterwards. 

Sir  Jnme*  Colville  of  Easter  Wemyss.  the  elder  son,  first 
Lord  Colville  of  Culross,  served  with  much  reputation  in  the 
French  wars,  under  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.  On  Friday  27th  July  1582,  he  retained 
to  Scotland  in  company  of  Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  BothwelL 
bringing  letters  from  the  king  of  Navarro  and  prince  of  Conde 
to  King  James.  He  was  ono  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  raid  of  Ruthvcn,  on  the  22d  August  following,  and  his 
name  appears  among  others  in  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  after- 
wards passed  against  the  members  of  the  raid.  They  subse- 
quently got  a  remission  from  the  king,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  estates.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  manor  of  Culross, 
Valleyfield,  &<•-,  erected  into  the  temporal  barony  of  Cnlrowi, 
20th  June  1589,  but  was  not  designed  Lord  Culross.  Having 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  landed  property  of  the  Cistertian  ab- 
bey of  Culross,  on  the  resignstion  of  his  nephew,  John,  they 
were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship,  and  Sir  James  Colville 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Colville  of  Culross, 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  which  failing,  to  his 
heirs  male  whatsoever,  20th  Januarv  1609.  In  Carmichsol's 
Tracts  the  date  of  his  creation  is  fixed  at  25th  April  1604, 
»nd  Lord  Colvil  of  Culross*  is,  in  the  list  of  the  nobility  sct- 
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tied  by  the  decreet  of  ranking,  5th  May  1606,  placed  before 
the  Lord  Sooon. 

According  to  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  (vol. 
xv.  page  212),  after  his  return  from  France,  be  resided  at 
Tilliecoultry,  in  Clackmannanshire,  that  estate  being  in  the 
Colvill  family  from  1-183  to  1634,  when  it  was  sole  to  William 
Alexander  of  Men* trie,  afterwanU  earl  of  Stirling,  tho  distin- 
guished poet.  In  his  old  sge.  Lord  Colville  revisited  the 
French  court.  As  he  appeared  iu  the  old-f  ashioned  military 
dress,  which  he  had  formerly  worn  in  fhe  wars,  the  courtiers 
were  all  amazed  when  he  entered  the  royal  presence.  But 
no  sooner  did  King  Henry  observe  the  old  warrior  than  he 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  him  with  the  great- 
est affection,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  mil  present.  In  his 
latter  years  Lord  Colville  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Tillie- 
coultry. He  was  particularly  fond  of  walking  on  a  beautiful 
terrace,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Kirkhill,  and  of  reposing  him- 
selt  under  a  thorn-tree,  the  venerable  trunk  of  which  still  re- 
mains. It  unfortunately  happened  that  standing  one  day  on 
a  stone,  and  looking  up  to  the  thorn-tree,  describing  his  bat-  1 > 
ties,  he  fell  down  the  sloping  bank  of  the  terrace,  and  it  is 
said  was  killed  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1620.  His  lordship 
was  twice  married,  first,  to  Isabel,  second  daughter  of  Patrick, 
Lord  Ruthvcn,  sister  of  William,  first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
secondly  to  Helen  Shaw,  relict  of  Robert  Moubray,  younger 
of  Barnbougle.  By  his  first  wife  only  he  had  issue ;  namely, 
two  sons,  James  and  Robert,  who  both  died  before  their  fa-  I 
trier;  and  a  daughter,  Jane,  married  to  Sir  .lumen  Campbell 
of  I-awers,  and  the  mother  of  John,  earl  of  Loudoun,  lord  I 
high  chancellor  of  Scotkud. 

Robert,  master  of  Colville,  the  tecond  son,  had  charters  of 
tho  barony  of  Easter  Wemyss  in  159H,  and  on  his  death  in 
1615,  be  left  a  son,  James,  second  Lord  Colville  of  Culms*, 
"bo  .-ii .  i-  I  -.:  griwdtV.hir,  the  first  k-r.J,  in  1C2'«.  aud 
died,  without  issue,  in  1640.  His  cousin,  John  Colville  of 
Westercumbrie,  son  of  Alexander  Colville  commeodatorof  Cul- 
ross, younger  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Colville,  tell  heir  to  the 
title,  but  did  not  assume  it,  and  it  remained  dormant  till  May 
1723,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  his  descendant  as  after  men- 
tioned. About  the  period  of  the  death  of  James  second  Lord 
Colville  the  lands  of  Easter  Wemyss  were  purchased  by  John 
first  carl  of  Wemyss,  and  joined  to  the  barony  of  Wemyss, 
after  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years. 

tor  of  Colross,  who  was  the  second  son'of  Sir  James  Colville 
of  Easter  Wemyss,  above  mentioned.  He  had  a  charter  for 
all  lite  days  of  his  life,  of  the  abbey  of  Culross,  4th  February 
1566-7,  and  it  was  declared  by  act  of  secret  council,  20tb 
January  1574,  that  five  hundred  marks  only  should  be  paid 
by  him  for  the  thirds  of  this  benefice.  Ho  adhered  to  the 
party  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  in  the  civil  wars  in  Scotland 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  during  the  regency  of  the  earl 
of  Morton  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  before  the  20th  October  1575.  On  the  15th  July 
1578,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  "visit,  , 
sycht,  and  consider"  the  laws,  of  which  ho  was  named  a 
member ;  and  ho  was  at  the  same  time  constituted  one  of  the 
parliamentary  arbiters  to  stanch  a  deadly  feud  then  existing 
between  the  great  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes,  to  the  de- 
cision of  which  the  ordinary  judicatories  were  deemed  une- 
qual. On  11th  November  1579,  he  was  named  a  privy 
councillor  by  act  of  parliament,  and  was  also  appointed  a 
lord  of  the  articles,  and  a  commissioner  for  settling  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church.  He  was  present  lit  Holyrood  House 
on  the  19th  October  1582.  when  James  w,s  forced  to  emit  a 
declaration  approving  of  the  raid  of  Ruthven,  but  he  docs  not 
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appear  to  have  taken  any  very  prominent  share  in  that  cnter- 
priie.  In  1585,  after  the  return  of  Hamilton,  Angtis,  and 
I  he  other  banished  lords,  he  was  again  chosen  a  privy  coun- 
cillor with  advice  of  parliament  In  the  end  of  May  1587, 
on  account  of  illness  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and 
on  the  first  of  June,  his  nephew,  John  Colville,  precentor  or 
chanter  of  Glasgow,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This  trans- 
action appears  to  hare  been  only  a  family  arrangement,  as  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  of  June,  the  uncle,  having  in 
the  meantime  recovered  his  health,  made  his  appearance  in 
court,  with  his  nephew,  when  the  latter  dutifully  resigned 
hit  seat  on  the  bench,  which  he  had  held  only  nineteen  days, 
and  the  former  was  re-appointed.  In  1592,  the  commission 
for  reformation  of  hospitals  was  revived,  the  commendator  of 
Cuirass  being  again  appointed  a  member.  He  died  in  1597, 
it  is  supposed  in  May,  as  his  successor  was  appointed  on  the 
24th  of  that  month.  Lord  Culroes  collected  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session  from  1570  to  1584.  By  his  wife,  Nico- 
las, daughter  of  Alexander  Dnndas  of  Fingask,  he  had,  with 
two  daughters,  two  sons,  John  of  Wester  Cuinbrie,  and  Alex- 
ander, professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  St,  Andrews, 
and  appointed  justice  depute  2d  June  1607.  Of  John  Col- 
ville. chanter  of  Glasgow,  above  mentioned,  an  account  is 
given  below. 

John  Colville  of  Wester  Cumbrie,  elder  son  of  Alexander 
Colville,  commendator  of  Culrosa,  became  of  right,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  in  1640,  third  baron,  but  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  title ;  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  By  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Hallbill,  he  had 
three  sons.  His  eldest  sou,  Alexander  Colville  of  Kincar- 
dine, of  right  fourth  Lord  Colville  of  Culrosa,  like  Ids  father, 
did  not  assume  the  title.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Sedan  in  France,  and  by  his  wife,  Ann  le  Blanc  had  two 
sons.  The  elder,  John  Colville  of  Kincardine,  who  also  de- 
clined to  assume  the  title  of  Lord  Colville,  married  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  George  Preston  of  Valley  field,  baronet, 
by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  elder, 
Alexander,  by  right  sixth  barnn,  who  likewise  declined  the 
title.  By  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Kndtine  of  Cam  bo,  baronet,  lord  lyon  king  at  arms,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  second  and  third  earls  of  Kellie,  he  hud  five 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

John  Colville,  the  eldest  son,  of  right  seventh  l/>rd  Col- 
ville of  Culmss,  was  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet  in 
1709.  On  3d  April  1722  he  was  served  heir  to  John  second 
Lord  Colville  of  Culrosa;  and  at  the  general  election  on  the 
21st  of  that  month,  he  requested  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of 
peers,  but  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  peerage  was 
not  upon  the  roll  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Next  year  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  under  the  designation  of 
»  John  Lord  Colville  of  Culroes,"  claiming  the  peerage.  Be- 
ing referred  to  the  Hons*  of  Lords,  27th  May  1723,  the  claim 
was  determined  in  his  favour,  and  his  lordship  was  accord- 
ingly placed  on  the  roll,  after  Lord  Card  roes  and  before  Lird 
Cranstouu.  In  1727  Lord  Colville  was  an  officer  in  the  26th 
regiment  of  foot  or  Cumeronians,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  a  company  of  the  25th 
foot.  In  1739,  when  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  his 
lordship  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
to  the  command  of  a  battalion  in  Colonel  Gooch's  American 
regiment,  and  in  1741  proceeded  to  Carthagena,  where  he 
tell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic  disease  so  fatal  to  thousands,  on 
board  a  transport  in  the  harbour,  in  April  1741,  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age.  When  in  Ireland  in  1716,  his  lordship  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Johnston,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  an 


His  next  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Colville,  bom  in  1691, 
was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  anny,  and  coin  met  ,cr«i  his 
military  career  as  a  cadet  at  the  battle  of  MalpUquet  in  1709. 

26th  or  Cameraman  regiment  of  foot,  in  which  also  his  elder 
brother  was  an  officer.  In  1715  he  was  wounded  at  the  at- 
tack on  the  rebels  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  In  1727  be 
served  at  Gibraltar  during  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  and  was 
there  in  1735,  when  be  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
It  In  1741  he  was  appointed  major  to  the  21st 
of  foot,  or  Royal  North  British  fusileers,  which  he 
accompanied  to  Flanders.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in 
1713,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  be  received  three 
cuts  in  the  arm.  In  1745  he  commanded  hi*  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  three  of  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  were  shot  off,  and  besides  other  slighter  hurts,  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  his  foot.  The  same  year  lie  was, 
with  the  fusileers,  at  Ostend,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
French,  and  in  1746  he  commanded  his  regiment  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  The  following  year  he  was  ordered  back  to 
Flanders,  and  commanded  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  I-a- 
fcldt,  in  1747.  He  ruse  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
1770,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  unmarried,  29th  Angust,  1775. 
in  his  86th  year.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Colville,  the 
brother,  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1710,  but  on  the  i 
of  the  naval  force  at  the  peace  he  retired  from  the  service, 
and  was  appointed  collector  of  the  customs  at  Dundee,  whence 
he  was,  in  1735,  removed  to  Inverness,  where  he  died,  un- 
married, 20th  April  1  748, 

Alexander,  eighth  baron  (but  the  fourth  who  assumed  the 
title),  eldest  son  of  the  seventh  baron  Colville  of  Culross,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  naval  officer.  He  was  bom  21th 
February  1717,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1731.  On  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1739,  be  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  u  bomb  vessel,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  under  Ad- 
miral Vernon.  He  was  employed  in  the  bombardment  and 
destruction  of  Fort  Chagre,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena,  where,  in  1741,  he  performed  the 
mournful  office  of  closing  the  eyes  of  his  father.  He  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England,  lieutenant  in  the  Hampton 
Court,  and  then,  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean,  joined  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Matthews,  who  appointed  him  master 
and  commander,  and,  6th  March  1744,  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain  with  the  command  of  the  Leopard  of  50 
gnns.  After  the  peace  in  1749,  his  lordship  returned  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Success  frigate,  destined 
for  the  Boston  station.  He  subsequently  got  the  oommsnd 
•if  the  Northumberland,  a  guardship  at  Plymouth,  on  board 
of  which  he  went  to  America  under  Admiral  Boscawen  in 
1755.  Two  vears  afterwards  he  accompanied  Admiral  Hol- 
bumc  in  the' ineffectual  expedition  against  Ixwiaburg,  and 
was  left  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  command  of  the  ships 
on  that  station,  with  a  commodore's  broad  pendant,  in  the 
winter  of  1757-8.  In  the  latter  year  he  served  under  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  was  again 
left  in  command  of  the  ships  in  North  America.  When 
Quebec  was  besieged  by  the  French  in  the  winter  of  1759-60 
Lord  Colville  received  directions  to  proceed  with  a  squadron 
to  the  relief  of  that  place,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  o|*n.  He  arrived  at  Quebec,  18th  May  1760, 
at  a  period  of  the  year  earlier  than  it  was  ever  known  that  a 
ship  of  war.  far  less  a  squadron,  hod  ever  gone  so  high  Up  the 
river.  On  receiving  notice  of  his  approach,  the  French  I 
the  siege,  and  mode  a  precipitate  retreat  two  days 
to  his  arrival.  After  an  expedition  from  Halifax  to  drive  th> 
French  out  of  Newfoundland,  which  they  had  got  | 
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of  by  surprise,  and  recovering  that  important  island,  his  lord- 
ship returned  to  England,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  white,  21st  October  1762.  The  prclimi- 
naries  of  peace  at  this  time  only  prevented  him  from  obtain- 
ing the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  continued 
with  his  flag  flying  at  Spithead,  and  doing  the  duty  of  port- 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  till  peace  wan  concluded,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  station  at  Plymouth.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  l..ird  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
he  consented  to  resume  the  command  in  North  America,  and 
hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  Romney  of  £0  guns,  proceeded 
to  Halifax,  in  order  to  protect  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  the  new  conquest*  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence. There  he  remained  till  1766,  when  he  retired  from 
the  sen-ice.  In  1768  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  in  1769  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  He 
died,  without  legitimate  issue,  at  Drumsheugh,  near  Edin- 
burgh, 21st  May  1770,  in  the  MA  year  of  his  age  He  mar- 
ried, 1st  October  1768,  Ijtdy  Elizabeth  Erakine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  sixth  earl  of  Kellie,  widow  of  Walter  MacFarlanc 
of  MacFarlane,  the  eminent  antiquary.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  younger  brother,  John,  fifth  (properly  ninth)  l^ord 
Colville  of  Culrota,  His  next  brother,  Charles,  died  an  infant 
George,  the  third  brother,  an  officer  in  tlio  army,  was  nomi- 
nated in  1739  one  of  the  thirty  lieutenants  sent  out  to  North 
America,  to  discipline  Colonel  Gooch's  new  raised  regiment, 
destined  for  the  Carthagena  expedition,  but  died  of  a  fever  at 
New  York,  in  his  twentieth  year.  Another  brother,  also 
named  Charles,  born  April  21, 1726,  was  an  officer  in  the  same 
regiment  as  his  uncle,  the  Royal  North  Britiah  fusileers,  and 
first  served  as  a  cadet  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  At  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  he  was  shot  through  the  cheek.    He  was 

afterwards,  nnder  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  pursued  the  rebels 
into  Scotland.  In  1747  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and 
in  1  /51  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Gibraltar.  Being  or- 
dered, with  a  detachment  of  that  garrison,  on  board  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Admiral  Byng,  he  was  present  in  the  action 
with  the  French  off  Minorca,  for  which  that  unfortunate 
naval  commander  was  tried  and  executed.  Captain  Colville 
returned  to  England  with  his  regiment  in  1759,  and  in  1761 
was  in  the  expedition  against  Belleisle.  He  died  at  Newcas- 
tle, on  his  march  with  the  21st  into  Scotland,  15th  March 
1763,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  unmarried.  The  Hon. 
James  Colville,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son,  entered  the 
royal  navy  in  1744,  and  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  with  Admi- 
ral Watson.  He  commanded  the  Newcastle  in  the  engage- 
ment betwixt  Admirals  Pocock  and  D'Ache,  3d  August  1758, 
when  the  French  were  defeated.  He  had  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  royal  navy  1 7th  October  of  the  same  year,  and  com- 
manded the  same  ship  in  the  engagement  between  the  same 
admirals,  10th  August  1759,  when,  after  a  very  severe  action, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat  Snbsequently  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Sunderland  of  60  guns,  one 
of  Admiral  Stevens'  squadron  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Pondkxherry,  and  from  his  spirit  and  ardour  to  carry  on  the 
important  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  would  not  put 
to  sea  on  the  approach  of  a  dreadful  hurricane,  because  no 
signal  to  that  effect  was  made  by  the  admiral ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Sunderland,  with  other  ships  of  that  squadron, 
foundered  on  the  21st  of  January  1761,  and  Captain  Colville 
perished,  with  all  his  ship's  company,  except  two  black  sail- 
makers,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  unmarried. 

John,  the  fifth  who  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Colville,  was 
bom  at  Dundee  24th  January  1724,  old  style,  and  entering 
the  army  in  January  1741,  served  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
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General  Wentworth.  His  regiment  being  disbanded,  he  re- 
turned to  England  early  in  1748,  and  in  the  following  June, 
became  first  lieutenant  in  the  21st  foot,  or  Royal  North  Brit- 
ish fuxileera.  in  which  also  his  brother  and  uncle  held  com- 
missions. He  was  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  in  Ostend. 
when  besieged  the  same  year ;  •erred  under  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  the  taking  of  Carlisle  that  winter;  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  and  at  the  action  of  lafVMt.  In  1761  l>e  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Belleisle,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
which  was  reduced  after  the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Palais, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  In  1764  he  retired  from  the  army, 
after  a  service  of  twenty-four  years,  and  had  the  office  ol 
inspector-general  of  the  outpost*  in  Scotland.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1770.  He  mar- 
ried at  Gibraltar,  18th  July  1758,  Miss  Webber,  by  whom  he 
had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  lordship  died  in 
1811,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  the  Hon.  John 
Colville;  his  two  eldest  bom  having  died  whilo  infanta,  and 
his  third  son,  the  Hon.  James  John  CulviJJe,  a  naval  officer, 
Iiaving  died,  unmarried.  18th  February,  1786,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age. 

John,  sixth  Lord  Colville  of  Culroos  who  assumed  the  title, 
but  the  tenth  baron,  bom  15th  March  1768,  entered  the  navy 
in  1780,  and  was  present  in  I<ord  Rodney's  action  with  Count 
dc  Graase,  12th  April  1782.  He  served  at  the  capture  of  t  In- 
West  India  Islands  in  1794.  He  attained  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  6th  December  1796,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Am- 
huscade  frigate  of  36  guns,  when  the  peace  of  Amiens  took 
place,  March  27,  1802.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Romney  of  50  guns,  which  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  25th  November  1804,  but  was  saved 
and  sent  home,  with  his  officers,  by  the  humane  Dutch 

tion  to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  attained  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  white  in  February  1847.  He  was  one  of  the  repreeen- 
tativo  peers  of  Scotland  and  an  extra  lord  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Prince  Albert  His  lordship  married  first,  at  Weeford,  in 
Staffordshire,  14th  October  1790,  Elizabeth,  third  daughter 
of  Francis  Ford  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  sister  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Ford,  baronet,  M.P.,  by  whom  be  had  a  daughter,  who 
died  an  infant  Lady  Colville  died  in  1889,  and  his  lordship 
married  secondly,  15th  October  1841,  the  Hon.  Anne  Law, 
third  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Ellen  borough,  but  by  her 
had  no  issue.  His  lordship  died  in  December  1849.  His 
next  brother  and  his  youngest  brother,  both  died  infanta. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  the  sixth  son  of  the  fifth  (pro- 
perly ninth)  Lord  Colville,  bom  in  1770.  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  in  1796  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  18th  re- 
giment of  foot,  which  he  commanded  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  in  the  various  active  services  in 
which  that  regiment  was  subsequently  employed.  He  bad 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  1st  January  1805,  was  aftei- 
wards  a  brigadier-general  in  the  West  India  staff,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  capture  of  Martinique  in  1809.  He 
was  G.  C.  If.  G.  C.  H.  and  K.  T.  S.,  a  general  in  the  army, 
and  colonel  in  the  5th  loot,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
late  war.  He  married  in  1818,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Mure,  Esq.  of  Caldwell  in  Ayrshire,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  died  27th  March,  1843. 
On  the  21*t  or  May,  scarcely  two  months  after  his  death,  his 
widow,  IMj  Colville,  expired  at  her  residence,  Rosslyn 
House,  Hampstcad,  from  the  effects  of  injuries  she  received 
from  her  dress  taking  fire.  His  next  brother,  the  Hon 
George  Colville,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  41st  regiment  of  foot, 
and  after  having  survived  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a 
moat  active  (light  infantry)  service,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Bour- 
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bon,  and  in  the  redaction  of  the  three  islands  under  Sir 
Charles  Grev,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilential  fever  at  St.  Do- 
mingo on  24th  June  1794,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tenth  baron  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Charles 
John  Colville,  eleventh  baron  and  seventh  \jari  Colville  of 
Culms*,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  General  Sir  Charles  Colville. 
G.C.B.  He  w«s  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1818,  succeeded  his 
uucle  in  Dec  1849.  and  was  at  one  period  a  captain  in  the 
eleventh  hussars.  He  was  elected  a  representative  peer  of 
Scotland  in  August  1861 ;  for  some  time  chief  eqnerry  and 
derk  marshal  to  her  msjesty.  He  married  in  1863  the  eldest 
daughter  of  second  Lord  Carrington ;  issue,  a  sou,  Hon. 
Charles  Robert,  master  of  Cuirass,  born  1864,  and  a  daughter. 


Colville  of  Ochiltree,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  first  conferred  on  4th  January  1661,  on  Robert 
Colville  of  Cleish,  great-grandson  of  Robert  Colville,  natural 
son  of  Sir  James  Colville  of  Easter  Wemyss,  above  mentioned, 
who  granted  to  his  said  son  and  Franceses  Colquhoun  his 
wife  (by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  three  daughters)  a  charter 
of  the  barony  of  C1ei*h,  in  Kinross-shire,  15th  July  1537, 
confirmed  on  the  21st  of  the  aame  month.  This  Robert  Col- 
ville, the  first  styled  of  Cleish,  was  forfeited  by  parliament, 
10th  December  1540,  for  treason,  having,  like  his  father, 
favoured  the  Douglases;  but  his  forfeiture  was  rescinded,  12th 
December  1543.  He  held  the  office  of  master  of  the  house- 
hold to  I»rd  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray, 
and  was  a  hearty  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  He  joined 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  June  1559,  when  Knox 
had  announced  his  intention  of  preaching  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  St.  Andrews,  Archbishop  Hamilton  desired  him  to 
tell  the  lords  that  in  case  John  Knox  presented  himself  to  the 
preaching  place  in  his  town  and  cathedral  church  he  should 
be  saluted  with  a  dozen  of  hacquebut*.  Knox  set  the  proud 
prelate's  threats  at  defiance,  and  preached  in  spite  of  him. 
Ho  was  in  their  army  in  the  attack  upon  the  French  at 
I*ith,  7th  May  1560,  when  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh, 
and  died  two  hours  afterwards.  Knox  describes  him  as  "  a 
modest,  stout,  and  wise  man." 

Robert,  first  Ixird  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  was  the  elder  of 
two  sons  of  Robert  Colville  of  Cleish,  grandson  of  the  above, 
6y  his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter  of  John  Haldane  of  Glencagle*. 
He  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  12th  September  1643,  and 
■ma  knighted  by  Charles  tho  First  On  the  4th  January 
1651,  as  already  stated,  ha  was  created  a  peer  by  Charles  the 
Second,  by  the  title  of  l»nl  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  by  patent, 
tu  him  and  his  heirs  male.  He  married  Janet,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Wemvas  of  Wemyss,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of 
SVemyss,  but  had  no  issue.  He  died  at  Crombie,  25th 
August  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Robert,  the 
son  of  his  brother  David. 

Robert,  second  Lord  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  married  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  David  Wemyss  of  Fingask,  by  whom  he  had, 
with  two  daughters,  (the  elder,  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Ayton  of  Ayton,  and  the  younger  married  to  tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
Logan,  minister  of  Tony,)  a  son,  Robert  Colville,  third  Lord 
Colville  of  Ochiltree,  who  died  without  issue.  Robert  Ayton, 
his  grandnephew,  his  heir  of  line,  took  tbe  name  of  Colville, 
and  was  designated  Robert  Ayton  Colville  of  Craigflnwer. 
Tbe  title  was  assumed  by  David  Colville,  son  of  William 
Colville,  tenant  at  Balcormie  Mill  in  Fife,  but  he  never  voted 
at  the  elections  of  Scots  representative  peers.  He  held  the 
rank  of  major,  and  died  unmarried  in  London  8th  February 
17*2,  when  his  pretensions  to  the  peerage  descended  to  his 
cousin,  Robert  Colville,  whose  vote,  registered  at  the  election 
of  1788,  was  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  house  of  Lords. 


The  Colrills  of  Clontnrf  house,  county  Dublin,  Ireland, 
are  descended  from  Jaines  Col  rill  (stated  to  be  a  brother 
of  John,  third  Lord  Colville  of  Culroas,  and  of  the  Rer 
Alexander  Colville,  D.D.,  professor  of  divinity  at  St.  An 
draws,  Fife,  and  afterwards  surrogate  of  Down,  father  of  Sir 
Robert  Colvill,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  first  countess 
of  Mountcashell),  who  went  to  Ireland  in  1630,  and  settled 
in  tbe  north. 

COLVILLE,  Jonx,  a  controversial  writer,  of  a 
turbulent  and  restless  disposition,  of  the  family  of 
Colville  of  Easter  Wemyss,  was  some  time  min- 
ister of  Kilbride  and  chanter  or  precentor  of 
Glasgow,  In  1578,  for  nonresidence  at  his 
church,  he  was  ordered  by  the  General  As- 
sembly "  to  be  taken  order  withal  by  the  synod 
of  Glasgow,  for  deserting  of  his  ministry ;"  and 
having  obtained  an  introduction  to  Court,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1579,  Master  of  Requests.  He 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  the  treasonable  conspi- 
racy of  the  raid  of  Ruthven,  and  was  on  that  oc- 
casion sent  by  the  conspirators  as  their  represen- 
tative to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  favoured  the 
enterprise.  When  the  king  recovered  bis  liberty, 
Colville  was  ordered  to  enter  in  ward,  but  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  retired  to  England,  and  Au- 
gust 22,  1584,  forfeited  in  parliament.  He  was 
soon,  however,  restored  to  favour;  and  on  June 
2d,  1587,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  a  lord  of 
session  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  Col- 
ville, commendator  of  Culross,  who  had  resigned 
from  illness.  This  office,  however,  he  did  not 
hold  long,  for,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
his  uncle  having  recovered  his  health,  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  nephew,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  represented  tho  burgh  of 
Stirling  in  parliament,  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards appointed  collector  of  the  taxation  granted 
for  Ring  James'  marriage  expenses. 

Being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  at  court, 
Colville  joined  the  turbulent  earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
was  with  him  when  he  made  his  attack  upon  the 
king  on  the  night  of  the  27th  December  1591,  for 
which  he  was  again  forfeited  in  parliament.  On 
the  24th  July  1593,  he  again  accompanied  Both- 
well  to  Holyroodhouse,  when  they  both  went  on 
their  knees  and  craved  pardon  for  their  former 
attacks,  to  the  great  alarm  of  James,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  court  and  city.  On  Bothwell's 
flight,  Colville  obtained  his  pardon,  by  betraying 
his  associates.    He  had  treacherously  given  assi.r- 
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ance  of  Ml  life  to  Bothwcll's  natural  brother. 
Hercules  Stewart,  who,  nevertheless,  was  hanged 
in  1595.  Finding,  in  consequence,  that  he  had 
fallen  iuto  disgrace  and  discredit  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  went  to  France.  Subsequently  he  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  his  recall,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  wrote 
bitterly  ngainst  the  protestants.  In  1600,  a  trea- 
tise by  him  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  entitled, 
'The  Palinode,'  which  he  represented  to  be  a 
refutation  of  a  former  work  of  his  own  against 
James'  title  to  the  English  crown.  This  was 
merely  a  manoeuvre  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
that  monarch,  as  no  such  work  had  he  ever 
written.  He  died  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
in  1607. — His  works  are: 

The  Palinode.    Edin.,  1600,  8vo. 

Pancnesui  ad  Ministros  Swibw  super  Mia  conversation*,  or 
Admonition  of  John  Colville  (lately  retarnit  to  the  Catholic 
Roman  Religion,  in  whilk  he  was  baptedt  and  brocht  up  till 
he  had  full  14  years  of  age)  to  his  countrymen ;  which  wa» 
translated  and  published  at  Paris  in  1602,  8 to. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Capita  Controversa,'  and  '  De 
Causa  Coinitia  Bothwellii.' 

Charters,  in  his  Live*  of  Scotch  Writers,  (MSS.,  in  Advo- 
cates' library)  adds  to  Colville's  works.  '  Oratio  fnnebris 
Kxeqois  Elizabeth  dostumta." 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Sutherland  speaks  of  a  MS. 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  John  Colvin,  as  the 
name  Colville  was  sometimes  spelled  in  Scotland. 

COLVILLE,  sometimes  called  Colwil,  Alex- 
ander, a  Scottish  episcopalian  divine,  of  right 
fourth  lord  Colville  of  Culross,  was  born  near  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1620.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  settled  minister  at 
Dysart.  In  early  life  he  had  been  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Sedan  in  France, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Reformed  churches  in 
that  country.  Besides  delivering  lectures  on 
theology,  he  also  taught  Hebrew  in  that  seminary, 
— the  revival  of  the  study  of  which  language  was 
much  attended  to  by  protestants  on  the  continent. 
He  wrote  several  pieces  against  the  presbyterians, 
all  of  which  are  now  forgotten,  except  a  humorous 
poem,  entitled  'The  Scotch  Hudibras,'  written  in 
the  manner  of  Butler.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1676.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  Colvil, 
who  also  wrote  an  imitation  of  Butler;  as,  in  1681, 
one  Samuel  Colvil  published  at  London,  'The 
Mock  Poem,  or  the  Whig's  Supplication,'  12mo. 


This  Alexander  Colville  is  often  confounded 
with  a  Mr.  William  Colville,  who  was  elected 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Adamson  in  1652.  He  was  at 
this  time  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Utrecht. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  owing  to  some  ob- 
struction, it  is  thought,  on  the  part  of  Cromwell's 
government,  he  did  not  at  that  time  take  posses- 
sion of  the  office,  and  it  was  declared  vacant  on 
17th  January  1653.  As  he  had  given  in  his  de- 
mission to  his  church  and  left  Holland,  he  was 
allowed  a  year's  stipend  for  his  trouble  and  ex- 
pense; and  Dr.  Lcighton,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  was  elected  principal.  On  the  promo- 
tion of  Dr.  Leighton  to  the  see  of  Dunblane  in 
1662,  Mr.  William  Colville  was  admitted  principal 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly,  he  had  espoused  the 
episcopal  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  absolute 
obedience  as  early  as  1648,  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  attempt  forming  a  party,  between  the 
presbyterians  and  episcopalians.  On  this  account 
he  had  been,  along  with  Mr.  Andrew  Ramsny, 
suspended  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  by  the 
Assembly,  which  sentence  was  revoked  in  1655. 
The  episcopalian  party,  says  Bower  iti  his  History 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  (vol.  i.  p.  276,) 
represented  him  as  a  man  of  a  very  moderate 
temper,  and  alleged  that  he  had  been  offered  sev- 
eral Scottish  bishoprics,  but  he  would  never  accept 
of  preferment.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled '  Ethica  Christiana,'  which  was  in  consider- 
able repute  in  those  days.  His  sermons  on  the 
'  Righteous  Branch '  discover  a  great  vein  of  piety, 
as  well  as  show  that  his  religions  opinions  corre- 
sponded with  the  doctriire8  of  the  Wrcstminster 
Confession  of  Faith. 

Colyeau,  evidently  the  same  as,  and  derived  from,  Collier, 
assumed  by  Sir  Alexander  Robertson,  of  the  family 


of  Strowan,  created  a  baronet  20th  February  1677,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Portmore,  a  title  now  extinct.— See 
Portjiore.  earl  of. 

COMBE,  Andrew,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physio- 
logical writer,  was  the  fifteenth  child  and  seventh 
son  of  Georgo  Comb  or  Combe,  brewer  at  Living- 
ston's Yards,  (a  small  property  lying  under  the 
south-west  angle  of  Edinburgh  castle)  and  Marion 
Newton,  of  the  Ncwtons  of  Currichill,  his  wife, 
and  was  born  there  on  27th  October  1797.  He 
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received  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  un- 
der a  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  town's  teachers,  who 
kept  a  school  in  Frederick  street,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  high  school.    In  October  1810  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  attended 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  fur  the  next  two  col- 
lege sessions.    In  1812  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh, 
and  after  attending  the  medical  classes  passed 
surgeon  in  1817.     He  subsequently  pursued  his 
Studies  at  Paris,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Switzerland 
and  Lombard)-,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on 
22d  February  1820,  he  was  one  of  the  four  indivi- 
duals who  founded  the  Phrenological  Society,  his 
brother,  George  Combe,  being  another.    He  sub- 
sequently, on  account  of.  his  health,  went  to  Italy, 
and  there  and  in  Franco  remained  for  about  two 
years.    He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  summer 
of  1822,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  practice. 
The  first  of  his  printed  essays  was  oue  "  on  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  the  brain  upon  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind,"  which  was  read  before  the 
Phrenological  Society,  and  subsequently  published 
in  their  Transactions.    Subsequently  he  contri- 
buted several  essays  to  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
as  weli  as  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
view.   Having  become  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  an  essay  on  phren- 
ology written  by  him,  was  read  before  that  society, 
in  November  1823,  and  gave  rise  to  some  unplea- 
sant discussion  at  the  time,  the  opposition  to  that 
science  being  very  strongly  shown  by  the  members 
on  the  occasion.    In  1825  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.I).    In  reply  to  an  able  and  eloquent  article  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  against 
phrenology,  Dr.  Combe  in  the  following  year  fur-  j 
nished  an  essay  "  on  Size  as  a  measure  of  power" 
to  the  Phrenological  Journal.    In  1831  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  mental  derangement,  which  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  profession  and  had 
a  rapid  sale.    In  the  same  year,  In  consequence  of 
a  second  attack  of  pulmonary  disease,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Paris,  and  thence  by  Marseilles  to  Naples, 
and  after  visitiug  Rome,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh and  resumed  practice.    In  1834  appeared 
his  principal  work,  'On  Physiology  applied  to 
health  and  education.'    In  January  1836,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James) 


Clark,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  but  in  a  few  months  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  appointment  from  bad  health.  He  ded- 
icated his  work  on  Physiology  to  his  majesty 
King  Leopold,  and  in  March  1838,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  physicians  extraordinary  for 
the  queen  in  Scotland,  an  office  of  honour,  but 
without  duties  or  emolument.  Owing  to  increased 
bad  health  he  subsequently  made  two  voyages  to 
Madeira,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  In 
April  1847  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and  after  vis- 
iting Philadelphia  he  returned  home  in  the  subse- 
quent June,  and  died  at  Gorgie  Mill,  near  Edin- 
burgh, 9th  August  of  that  year.  His  Life  and 
Correspondence  by  his  brother,  George  Combe,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1860,  with  a  portrait. 
Dr.  Combe's  works  are : 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  th<-  preservation  of 
health,  and  to  the  improvement  of  physical  and  mental  edu- 
cation.   Edin.  1834.    13th  edition,  1850,  post  8vo. 

The  Physiology  of  Digestion  considered  with  relation  to  the 
principles  of  Dietetics.  Edin.  1836.  Ninth  edition ;  edited 
and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  physiological  and  chemi- 
cal science  by  James  Coxe,  M.D.,  crown  8vo,  1850. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
Infancy;  being  a  practical  exposition  of  the  principles  <*  in- 
fant training.    Edin.  1839.    7th  edition,  crown  8vo,  1850. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  .Inice  and 
Phvsinlogv  of  Digestion;  by  William  Iteanmnnt,  M.D.,  Stir- 
genn  to  the  United  States  army.  Reprinted  with  Kates  by 
Andrew  Combe,  M.D..  1  vol.  post  8vo.  Edin. 

Phrenology ;  its  Nature  and  Uses.  An  Address  to  the  Stu- 
dent* of  Anderson's  University,  at  the  opening  of  Dr.  Weir  s 
first  course  of  Lecture  on  Phrenology  in  that  Institution,  8vo. 

COMBE,  Growik.   See  SupruOiKKT, 

Comkie,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  of  tb.it  name  in 
Perthshire,  now  a  parish  and  Tillage.  The  word  has  its  origin 
in  a  Gaelic 


Comtn.    See  Cimni*«.. 

Coxoalton,  an  ancient  surname  in  Scotland,  derived  from 
the  barony  of  Congalton  in  the  parish  of  Dirleton  in  East 
Uthian.  The  family  of  Congallon  of  Congalton  subsist.-.! 
for  twenty  generations  in  the  male  line.  The  first  on  record 
was  Robert  de  Congaltoun,  who  witnessed  a  charter  of  Richard 
de  Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland,  without  date,  but  granted 
about  1162,  pngravwl  in  'Anderson's  Diplomats.'  In  the 
Ragman  Roll,  occurs  the  name  of  Walter  de  Congleton,  sup- 
posed by  Nisbet  to  be  one  of  this  family  Tlie  name  occurs 
again  in  a  charter  by  Patrick  carl  of  March  of  the  lands  of 
Stonypath  in  1310.  "On  8th  May  1509,  a  roysl  charter  was 
granted  by  King  James  the  Fourth  to  Henry  Congalton  of 
Congalton,  of  the  king's  island  and  lands  of  Fetheray,  along 
with  the  hill  of  the  castle  (Monte-Castri)  of  the  same  called 
Tarbct ;  also  all  and  whole  the  king's  island  and  hwvts  of 
Craigleith,  with  the  pertinents  of  the  same,  lying  within  the 
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Frith  ttf  Forth,  county  of  Edinburgh  and  constabulary  of 
Haddington,  creating,  uniting,  annexing,  and  incorporating 
ail  these  islands,  lands,  and  hill  of  the  castle  aforesaid,  with 
the  pertinents  of  the  same,  in  one  whole  and  free  barony,  to 
be  called  the  barony  of  Turbet,  to  be  held  of  the  king,  paying 
one  penny  of  Scots  moni-y,  at  the  said  hill  of  the  castle  of 
Tarbet,  in  name  of  blench  farm  if  required,  along  with  the 
marriage  of  the  said  heirs  of  Henry  Congalton  when  it  shall 
happen."    [Gnat  Stal  Register,  Book  xt.,  No.  115] 

The  elder  branch  of  the  family  succeeding  through  heiresses 
to  the  estates  of  Hepburn  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  and 
Kickart  of  Kickartoun,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  assumed 
the  names  of  Kickart  and  Hepburn.  [See  Rkkaht,  and 
Hr.i'DiRN.  surnames  of.] 

Hubert  Hepburn  Congalton  of  Keith  and  Congalton,  the 
eighteenth  generation  of  the  family,  sold  Congalton  to  his 
f  brother,  Charles,  whose  son,  William  Congalton  of  Congalton, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  David  Bcthune  of  Balfour  in  Fife. 
His  son,  Charles  Congalton  of  Congalton,  succeeding  to  the 
estate  of  that  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  of  whom  was 
Cardinal  Bethunc,  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Bcthune  of 
llalfour,  and  sold  Congalton,  which  was  afterwards  purchased 
by  the  heir  male.  Colonel  Robert  Kickart  Hepburn,  of  Keith 
and  Rickartoun,  member  of  parliament  for  the  m unity  of  Kin- 
cardine, who  dying  in  180-1,  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in 
the  church  of  Uolyn.  Congalton  was  sold  to  a  gentletnan  of 
the  name  of  Grant,  in  whusc  family  it  remains. 

Cosstam.f.,  a  surname  derived  from  the  ancient  high  and 
honourable  office  of  comes  stabaii,  count  of  the  stable.  Under 
the  French  kings  the  person  who  held  this  office  was  the  first 
dignitary  of  the  crown,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies, 
and  the  highest  judge  in  military  affairs.  In  England  there 
was  at  one  tituo  a  lord  high  constable  of  the  kingdom,  an 
officer  of  the  crown  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  earl  of  Krrol 
is  hereditary  grand  constable  of  Scotland.  Constable  was 
the  family  name  of  the  viscounts  of  Dunbar,  a  title  dormant 
since  1721.    See  Duxbab,  Viscount. 

CONSTABLE,  Archibald,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  publishers  that  Scotland  has  produced, 
was  born  February  24,  1775,  at  Kellie,  parisli 
of  Carnbcc,  county  of  Fife.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Constable,  overseer  or  land-steward  on 
the  estate  of  the  carl  of  Kettle,  He  received  all 
the  education  he  ever  got  at  the  school  of  Carnbcc. 
Iti  1788,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Peter  Hill, 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Burns.  While  he  remained  with  Mr. 
Hill,  he  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  old  and  scarce  books,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  early  and  rare  productions  of  the  Scot- 
tish press.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  David  WllUson,  a 
respectable  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  assisted 
him  shortly  after  his  commencing  business,  which 
he  did  in  1795,  in  a  small  shop  on  the  uorth  side 
of  the  High  street  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Constable's  obliging  manners,  professional 


intelligence,  personal  activity,  and  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  his  visitors,  recommended 
him  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Amongst 
the  first  of  his  publications  of  any  importance 
were  Campbell's  '  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,' 
Dalycll's  '  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,'  and 
Leyden's  edition  of  the  1  Complaint  of  Scotland.' 
In  1800  be  commenced  a  quarterly  work,  entitled 
the  '  Farmer's  Magazine,'  which,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Marklc,  ob- 
tained a  considerable  circulation  among  agricultu- 
rists. In  1801  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Scots 
Magazine,  a  curious  repository  of  the  history,  anti- 
quities, and  traditious  of  Scotland,  begun  in  1780. 

Mr.  Constable's  reputation  as  a  publisher  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  appearance,  in 
October  1802,  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  His  conduct  towards  the  conductors  aud 
contributors  of  that  celebrated  Quarterly  was  at 
once  discreet  and  liberal ;  aud  to  his  business  tact 
and  straightforward  deportment,  next  to  the  ge- 
nius and  talent  of  its  projectors,  may  be  attributed 
much  of  its  subsequent  success.  In  1804  he  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  Hun- 
ter of  Blackness,  after  which  the  business  was 
carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.  In  December  1808  he  and  his  partner 
joined  with  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  and  Mr.  Johr 
Park  in  commencing  a  general  bookselling  busi- 
ness in  London,  under  the  name  of  Constable, 
Hnntcr,  Park  and  Hunter;  but  this  undertaking 
not  succeeding,  it  was  relinquished  in  1811.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hunter  from  the  Edin- 
burgh firm  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter  year, 
Mr.  Robert  Cathcart  of  Drum,  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, and  Mr.  Robert  Cadcll,  then  in  Mr.  Consta- 
ble's shop,  were  admitted  partners.  Mr.  Cath- 
cart having  died  in  November  1812,  Mr.  Cadell 
remained  his  sole  partner.  In  1805  he  commenced 
the  1  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  a 
work  projected  in  concert  with  the  late  Dr.  An- 
drew Duncan.  In  the  same  year,  in  conjunction 
with  Longman  and  Co.  of  London,  he  published 
the  4  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  original  and  romantic  publications, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Walter  Scott.  In  1806  Mr.  Constable 
brought  out,  in  five  volumes,  a  beautiful  edition  of 
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the  works  of  Mr.  Scott,  comprising  the  Lay  of  the 
Latt  Minstrel,  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, Sir  Tristrem,  and  a  series  of  lyrical  pieces. 
In  1807  he  purchased  the  copyright  of  Mannion, 
before  a  line  of  it  was  written,  from  Mr.  Scott,  for 
£1,000.  Before  it  was  published,  he  admitted 
Mr.  Miller  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
then  of  Fleet  Street,  to  a  share  in  the  copyright, 
each  of  these  gentlemen  having  purchased  a  fourth. 

Amongst  other  works  of  importance  published 
by  him  may  Ihj  mentioned  here  Mr.  J.  P.  Wood's 
edition  of  Douglas'  Scottish  Peerage,  Mr.  George 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  and  the  Edinburgh  Gazet- 
teer in  C  vols.  In  1808  a  serious  disagreement 
took  place  between  Mr.  Scott  and  Coustable  and 
Co.,  owing,  it  is  understood,  to  some  intemperate 
expression  of  Mr.  Constable's  partner,  Mr.  Hunter, 
which  was  not  removed  till  1813.  In  1812  Mr. 
Constable  purchased  the  copyright  and  stock  of 
the  4  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  When  he  be- 
came the  proprietor,  the  fifth  edition  was  too  far 
advanced  at  press  to  admit  of  any  material  im- 
provements boing  introduced  into  it;  but  as  he 
saw  that  these  were  largely  required,  he  originated 
the  plan  of  the  Supplement  to  the  later  editions, 
which  has  enhanced  to  such  an  extent  the  value, 
the  usefulness,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  In 
1814  he  brought  out  the  first  of  the  'Waveriey 
Novels;*  and  as  that  wonderful  series  of  romantic 
tales  proceeded,  he  had  not  unfrequently  the  merit 
of  suggesting  subjects  to  their  distinguished  anthor, 
and  of  finding  titles  for  more  than  one  of  these 
memorable  works;  such,  for  example,  was  the  case 
with  *  Hob  Roy.'   In  the  same  year  he  published 


Mr.  Scott's  edition  of  'Swift's  Works.'  Besides 
these  publications,  he  brought  out  the  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  He  himself  added 
something  to  the  stock  of  Scottish  historical  litera- 
ture. In  1810  he  pnblishcd,  from  an  original 
manuscript,  a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  himself, 
entitled  the  'Chronicle  of  Fife,  being  the  Diary  of 
John  Lamont  of  Newton,  from  16-19  to  1672;' 
and,  in  1822,  he  wrote  and  published  a  '  Memoir 
of  George  Heriot,  Jeweller  to  King  James,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Hospital  founded  by 
him  at  Edinburgh,'  suggested  by  the  introduction 
of  Heriot.  into  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  which  was 
published  during  the  spring  of  that  year.   He  also 


published  a  compilation  of  the  '  Poetry  contained 
in  the  Waveriey  Novels.'  His  first  wife  having 
died  in  1814,  Mr.  Constable  married,  in  1818, 
Miss  Charlotte  Neale,  who  survived  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  in  consequence  of  bad 
health,  he  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  his  absence  from  Edinburgh  and 
its  cause  are  feelingly  alluded  to  in  the  intro- 
ductory epistle  to  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  where 
Mr.  Constable  is  commended  as  one  "  whose 
vigorous  intellect  and  liberal  ideas  had  not  only 
rendered  his  native  country  the  mart  of  her  own 
literature,  but  established  there  a  court  of  letters, 
which  commanded  respect  even  from  those  most 
inclined  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons.1' 
Indeed,  his  readiness  in  appreciating  literary 
merit,  his  liberality  in  rewarding  it,  and  the 
sagacity  he  displayed  in  placing  it  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  before  the  public,  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  Mr.  Constable  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1823  he  removed  his  estab- 
lishment to  more  splendid  and  commodious  pre- 
mises in  Prince's  Street,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
purchase  from  the  connections  of  his  second  mar- 
riage. In  that  year  he  was  included  by  the 
government  in  a  list  of  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

In  January  1826  the  public  was  astonished  by 
the  announcement  of  the  bankruptcy  of  his  house, 
when  his  liabilities  'were  understood  to  exceed 
£250,000. 

The  year  1825  was  rendered  remarkable  in 
Great  Britain  by  an  unusual  rage  for  speculation, 
and  the  employment  of  capital  in  various  schemes 
and  projects,  under  the  name  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. 

At  this  period  the  House  of  which  the  late  Mr. 
Constable  was  the  leading  partner,  was  engaged 
extensively  in  various  literary  undertakings,  on 
some  of  which  large  profits  had  already  been 
realized,  while  the  money  embarked  in  others, 
though  so  far  successful,  was  still  to  be  redeemed. 
Messrs.  Hurst.  Robinson,  and  Co.,  the  London 
agents  of  Constable's  house,  who  were  also  large 
wholesale  purchasers  of  the  various  publications 
which  issued  from  the  latter,  had  previously  to 
this  period  acquired  a  great  addition  of  capital  and 
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stability,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  publishing 
department,  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hurst, 
formerly  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rccs,  Orme,  and  Brown,  as  a  partner.  But  the 
altogether  unprecedented  state  of  the  times,  the 
general  demolition  of  credit,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  all  mercantile  confidence,  brought  Messrs.  Hurst, 
Robinson,  and  Co.  to  a  pause,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  to  suspend  payment  of  their  engagements 
early  in  January  1826. 

Their  insolvency  necessarily  led  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co.,  who,  without  having  been 
engaged  in  any  speculations  extraneous  to  their 
own  business,  were  thus  involved  in  the  com- 
mercial distress  which  everywhere  surrounded 
them. 

The  liberal  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable 
in  his  dealings  with  literary  men,  as  well  as  with 
his  brethren  in  trade,  is  well  known.  His  extensive 
undertakings,  during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  business,  tended  much  to  raise  the  price 
of  literary  labour,  not  merely  in  Scotland,  but 
throughout  Great  Britain.  "  To  Archibald  Con- 
stable," says  Lord  Cockburn,  "the  literature  of 
Scotland  has  been  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  publisher.  Ten,  even  twenty  guineas  a 
sheet  for  a  review,  £2,000  or  £3.000  for  a  single 
poem,  and  £1,000  each  for  two  philosophical  dis- 
sertations (by  Stewart  and  Playfair),  made  Edin- 
burgh a  literary  mart,  famous  with  strangers,  and 
the  pride  of  its  own  citizens."  In  the  department  of 
commercial  enterprise,  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly devoted,  and  which,  perhaps,  no  man  more 
thoroughly  understood,  his  life  had  been  one  uni- 
form career  of  unceasing  and  meritorious  exer- 
tion. In  its  progress  and  general  results,  (how- 
ever melancholy  the  conclusion,)  we  believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  proved  more  beneficial  to  those 
who  were  connected  with  him  in  his  literary  un- 
dertakings, or  to  those  among  whom  he  lived, 
than  productive  of  advantage  to  himself  or  to  his 
family.  In  the  course  of  his  business,  also,  he  had 
some  considerable  drawbacks  to  contend  with. 
His  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  of  Blackness,  on 
succeeding  to  his  paternal  estate,  retired  from  bus- 
iness, and  the  amount  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  concern,  subsequently  paid  over  to  his  repre- 
sentatives, had  been  calculated  on  a  liberal  and 


perhaps  over-sanguine  estimate.  The  relieving 
the  Messrs.  Ballantyne  of  their  heavy  stock,  in 
order  to  assist  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  difficulties 
of  1813,  must  also  have  been  felt  as  a  considerable 
drag  on  the  profits  of  the  business.  In  the  impor- 
tant consideration  as  to  how  far  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.  onght  to  have  gone  in  reference  to  their 
pecuniary  engagements  with  Messrs.  Ballantyne, 
there  are  some  essential  considerations  to  be  kept 
in  view.  Sir  Walter's  power  of  imagination,  great 
rapidity  of  composition,  the  altogether  unparal- 
leled success  of  his  writings  as  a  favourite  with  the 
pnblic,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  were 
elements  which  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of 
calculation  or  control  in  such  matters,  and  appear 
to  have  drawn  his  publishers  farther  into  these 
engagements  (certainly  more  rapidly)  than  they 
ought  to  have  gone.  Yet,  with  these  and  other 
disadvantages,  great  profits  were  undoubtedly  re- 
alized, and  had  not  such  an  extraordinary  crisis 
as  that  of  1825-6  occurred,  the  concern,  in  a  few 
years,  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter such  a  state  of  money  matters  as  then  prevail- 
ed in  every  department  of  trade.  The  disastrous 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  overbearing 
demands  of  others,  for  the  means  of  meeting  and 
sustaining  an  extravagant  system  of  expenditure, 
contributed  to  drag  the  concern  to  its  ruin,  rather 
than  the  impetuous  and  speculative  genius  of  its 
leading  partner. 

Mr.  Constable  was  naturally  benevolent,  gen- 
erous, and  sanguine.  At  a  glance,  he  could  see 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  literary  project, 
more  clearly  than  he  could  always  impart  his  own 
views  to  others;  but  his  deliberate  and  matured 
opinion  upon  such  subjects,  among  those  who 
knew  him,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  feasibility 
or  ultimate  success  of  any  undertaking  which  he 
approved.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  his  sit- 
uation as  the  most  prominent  individual  in  Scot- 
land in  the  publishing  world,  as  well  as  his  exten- 
sive connection  with  literary  men  in  both  ends  of 
the  island,  together  with  an  increasing  family,  led 
him  into  greater  expense  than  was  consistent  with 
his  own  moderate  habits,  but  not  greater  than  thai 
scale  of  living,  to  which  he  had  raised  himself,  en- 
titled him,  and  in  some  measure  compelled  him  to 
It  is  also  certain  that  he  did  not  scru- 
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pulously  weigh  his  purse,  when  sympathy  with  the 
necessities  or  misfortunes  of  others  called  upon 
him  to  open  it.  In  his  own  case,  the  fruits  of  a 
life  of  activity,  industry,  aud  exertion,  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  prevailing  wreck  of  commercial  credit 
which  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  literary 
uudertakings,  by  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sufferers,  ami,  according  to  received 
notions  of  worldly  wisdom,  little  deserved  to  be 
the  victim. 

At  the  time  his  bankruptcy  took  place,  Mr. 
Constable  was  meditating  a  series  of  publications, 
which  afterwards  appeared  under  the  title  of  1  Con- 
stable's Miscellany  of  Original  and  Selected  Works, 
in  Litcratnre,  Art,  and  Science,'— the  precursor  of 
that  now  almost  universal  system  of  cheap  pub- 
lishing, which  renders  the  present  an  era  of  com- 
pilation and  reprint,  rather  than  of  original  pro- 
The  Miscellany  was  his  last  project. 


Soon  after  its  commencement  he  was  attacked 
with  his  former  disease,  a  dropsical  complaint; 
and  he  died,  July  21,  1827,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  several  children  by  both  his 
marriages.  His  frame  was  bulky  and  corpulent, 
and  his  countenance  was  remarkably  pleasing  and 


intelligent.  The  portrait  painted  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Raeburo  is  a  most  successful  likeness  of 
him.  The  preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  it. 
His  manners  were  friendly  and  conciliating,  al- 
though he  was  subject  to  occasional  bursts  of 
anger.  He  is  understood  to  have  left  memorials 
of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  men  of  his  day. 

COOK,  Gkorok,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Kev.  John  Cook,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Newburn  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and 
of  Janet  Hill,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  min- 
ister of  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  and  sister  of  Principal 
Hill.  He  was  born  in  December  1772.  and  at  an 
early  age  became  a  student  at  the  united  college 
of  St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard's,  St.  Andrews. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  after  attending 
the  divinity  hall  of  St.  Mary's  in  that  university, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  30th 
of  April  1795.  About  three  months  after,  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Laurencekirk,  in  the  gift 
of  St.  Mary's  college,  and  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled there  on  the  3d  of  September  in  that  year. 
He  remained  at  Laurencekirk  till  1829.  During 
his  whole  life  Dr.  Cook  was  distinguished  by  great 
energy  and  activity  of  mind.  To  his  pastoral 
duties  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity. 
Unaffected  and  kindly  in  manner,  and  singularly 
easy  of  access,  his  people  regarded  him  with  much 
affection  and  respect.  His  leisure  time  he  early 
devoted  to  studies  congenial  to  the  duties  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  he  published  in  1808  a  trea- 
tise in  one  vol.  octavo,  under  the  title  of  4  An  Illus- 
tration of  the  General  Evidence  establishing  the 
Reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection,'  which  was  at 
the  time  very  favourably  received.  He  had  early 
begun  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  church  courts,  and  was  led  to  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  the  church,  which  had  not 
then  attracted  the  amount  of  attention  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  labours  and  those  of  Dr.  M'Crie 
and  others,  it  subsecpicntly  received.  The  result 
of  his  investigations,  carried  on  under  considerable 
disadvantage  from  his  distance  from  pnblic  libra- 
ries, but  with  great  industry  and  much  research, 
was  the  appearance  of  his  '  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,'  in  1811,  in  3  vols,  octavo,  em- 
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bracing  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray to  the  regency  in  1567.  This  was  followed 
by  the  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  which 
appeared  in  1815,  in  3  vols,  octavo,  continuing 
the  narrative  from  the  regency  of  Murray  down 
to  the  Revolution.  The  two  works  form  a  full 
and  interesting  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  period 
out  of  which  momcntons  consoqnences  to  Scotland 
resulted.  They  are  written  with  great  calmness 
and  impartiality,  and  the  researches  of  later  his- 
torians have  in  no  particular  of  the  least  impor- 
tance affected  their  accuracy.  A  third  important 
work  was  published  in  8  vols.  8vo,  in  1822,  entitled 
a  '  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christianity.' 

In  addition  to  these  larger  works,  Dr.  Cook 
published  in  1820  a  life  of  his  uncle,  Principal 
Hill,  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  much  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of 
that  venerable  body  during  the  period  is  conveyed. 
In  July  1826  a  commission  was  issued  by  the 
crown  for  the  visitation  of  the  universities  of  Scot- 
land, of  which  Dr.  Cook  was  a  member.  To  the 
duties  of  that  commission  he  devoted  himself  with 
bis  nsual  mental  activity,  aud  on  him  a  large 
portion  of  its  important  work  was  devolved.  He 
drew  up  for  the  commissioners  elaborate  reports 
of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  draft  of  the 
general  Report — services  which  were  acknow- 
ledged in  a  special  communication  to  Dr.  Cook 
made  by  the  earl  of  Roscbcry,  the  chairman  of 
the  commission.  These  services  were  continued 
till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1830;  and  as 
a  gratifying  mark  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
character  as  a  clergyman  was  held,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  in  June 
that  year,  the  highest  honour  that  the  Crown  has 
to  confer  on  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1828  Dr.  Cook 
received  the  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  he  accordingly  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  chair  in  the  following  college  session. 
To  his  regular  conrse,  of  115  lectures,  on  moral 


From  an  early  period  of  life  Dr.  Cook  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in  de- 
bate by  his  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory of  the  church.  He  was  attached,  by  a 
deep  conviction  of  their  soundness,  to  those 
principles  maintained  by  what  was  called  the 
moderate  party  in  the  church — principles  which 
might  seem  hereditary  to  his  family,  for  they  were 
those  so  powerfully  advocated  by  his  uncle  Prin- 
cipal Hill,  and  by  his  father's  kinsman  Principal 
Robertson,  and  which  had  been  maintained  by  a 
long  line  of  clerical  ancestors.  But  Dr.  Cook  was 
too  independent  to  tic  himself  down  to  party,  or 
to  allow  others  to  determine  for  him  what  were 
the  principles  which,  as  a  member  of  a  party,  he 
should  in  consistency  entertain.  In  the  year  1813 
he  differed  with  those  with  whom  he  had  till 
then  acted,  as  to  the  important  question  of  plu- 
ralities and  non-residence.  To  non-  residence  he 
was  strongly  opposed, — his  views  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
1  Substance  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  General 
Assembly,  22d  May  1816,  containing  an  Inquiry 
into  the  I*aw  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  respecting  Residence  and  Pluralities,' 
&c,  8vo.  The  subject  excited  for  a  time  a 
strong  feeling  against  Dr.  Cx»k  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  moderate  party,  and  in  cou- 
sequeuce  he  was  opposed  by  them  in  the  General 
Assemblies  of  1821  and  1822,  when  brought  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  moderator's  chair. 
Ou  the  latter  occasion  he  addressed  the  Assembly 
in  a  speech,  subsequently  published,  in  which  he 
vindicated,  with  great  judgment  and  temper,  the 
course  he  had  followed.  In  1825,  however,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  moderator,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod unquestionably  held  the  leading  position  in 
the  counsels  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 
In  all  the  debates  which  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1843,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  on  the  moderate  side,  and  his 
name  was  a  "tower  of  strength"  to  his  party. 
His  views  on  the  Veto  Act,  and  on  the  different 
questions  which  were  originated  by  it,  as  expressed 
in  the  Assembly,  are  fully  stated  in  a  pamphlet 


philosophy,  he  added  in  the  ensuing  year  a  shorter  entitled,  4  A  few  Plain  Observations  on  the  Enact- 
coursc,  of  49  lectures,  on  political  ccouomy.         I  ments  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1884,  relating  to 
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Patronage  and  Calls,'  published  in  that  year,  and  in 
several  speeches  published  since.  The  duties  of  the 
Assembly  of  1844  were  very  heavy,  and  although 
Dr.  Cook  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health,  he 
was  attacked  almost  immediately  after  with  sudden 
illness,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  attack  was  of  short  duration,  but 
it  occasionally  recurred.  On  the  13th  of  May  1845, 
in  passing  down  to  the  Bank  in  St.  Andrews,  he 
was  observed  to  fall  heavily  on  the  street,  and 
when  taken  up  it  was  found  that  life  had  fled.  To 
Dr.  Cook's  character  and  usefulness  the  following 
tribute  was  borne  by  the  Assembly  that  met  in 
1845,—"  The  General  Assembly  desire  to  record 
the  deep  feelings  of  'regret  with  which  they  re- 
gard the  loss  which  this  court  and  the  church  at 
large  have  recently  sustained,  in  the  death  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members— the  Kev.  Dr. 
George  Cook,  whose  eminent  abilities  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practical  constitu- 
tion of  our  church,  while  they  highly  qualified  him 
for  becoming  her  historian,  no  less  enabled  him,  in 
combination  with  that  sound  wisdom,  clear  reason- 
ing, and  manly  eloquence,  which  were  equally 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  to  afford  the  most  valu- 
able aid  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  cool  judgment,  enlarged  views,  and 
unwearied  perseverance  of  Dr.  Cook  the  Assembly 
regard  as  having  been,  under  providence,  instru- 
mental in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  safety  of  the 
church  during  the  perils  with  which  she  was  lately 
surrounded — and  the  valuable  counsels  so  promptly 
and  kindly  afforded  by  him,  as  often  as  inferior  ju- 
dicatories or  individual  clergymen  applied  in  cases 
of  perplexity  for  his  aid,  will  be  long  and  gratefully 
remembered  through  the  church." 

Dr.  Cook  married,  23d  February,  1801,  Diana, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rc> .  Alexander  Shank, 
sometime  minister  at  St.  Cyrus.  Of  seven  chil- 
dren, five  survived  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Cook,  minister  of  Haddington  ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
joribanks,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Marjoribanks, 
Stenton ;  Alexander  Shank  Cook,  Esq.,  advocate  ; 
the  Rev.  George  Cook,  chaplain  at  Bombay ;  and 
Henry  David  Cook,  a  civil  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Madras.  Dr.  Cook's  eldest 
brother,  John  Cook,  D.D.,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Si.  Andrews,  w«s  the  author  of  a  valuable  '  In- 


quiry into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,' published  in  1821.  He  died  in 
1824.  His  son,  Dr.  John  Cook,  is  minister  of 
St.  Leonards,  St.  Andrews;  another,  the  Rev. 
George  Cook,  of  Kincardine  O'Neil.  A  younger 
brother  of  Dr.  George  Cook  is  Mr.  Walter  Cook, 
W.  S.  The  youngest  of  the  family  is  the  Rev 
Henry  David  Cook,  minister  of  Kilmanv. 

Cooper,  Cowit.h.  or  Colter,  a  suroam.  darned  from 
the  pariah  of  Cupar  in  Fife.  In  ancient  doco.nenU  the  name 
is  variously  spelled,  and  appears  under  the  several  forms  of 
Cupir,  Culpyre,  Cypre,  Cyprum,  Cowpar,  und  Coapar.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  ia  uncertain,  bat  the  word  ia  appa- 
rently Celtic,  and  probably  bore  reference  to  the  ancient  castle 
or  the  rising  ground  on  which  it  was  situated. 

A  family  of  this  name,  styled  of  Gogar,  possessed  a  baron- 
etcy of  Nova  Scotia,  conferred  in  1638,  on  John  Cooper,  Esq., 
who  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Skene,  Esq.  of 
Halliards.  Among  those  who  were  killed  with  the  earl  of 
Haddington,  at  the  blowing  up  of  the  castle  of  Douglas,  30th 
August  1640,  was  John  Couper  of  Gogsr.  In  1640,  John 
Cooper,  probably  his  son,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scots  parliament  who  approved  of  the  treaty  of  Kipon.  The 
first  baronet  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Cooper 
at  whose  death,  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
without  male  issne,  the  title  became  dormant,  but  was  re- 
vived by  his  great-grandnephew,  1st  August  1775,  Sir  Grev 
Cooper,  who  represented  Rochester  in  parliament  in  1765, 
and  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  mirquis  of  Rocking- 
ham,  under  whose  administration,  as  well  as  under  those  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North,  he  was  secretary  to  the 
treasury.  In  1783  he  was  ap|>ointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  treasury,  and  in  April  1796,  sworn  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.  On  the  death  of  the  seventh  baronet,  Sir 
Frederick  Cooper,  unmarried,  in  1850,  the  title  became 
extinct. 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Cowper  have  occupied  the  same 
farm  on  the  Aberrrombie  estate  in  Fife  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  is  of  this  family  that 
Cowper  the  poet  of  Olney  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Courtenay,  one 
of  his  friends :  "  While  Pitcsime  whistles  for  his  family  estate 
in  Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few  notes  for 
me.  I  am  originally  of  the  same  shire,  and  a  family  of  my 
name  is  still  there."  [A'ess  Statitticni  Aeamnt  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ix.,  page  344,  A'ote,  article  Abkhcrombie  J 


Cciri.ANP.  a  surname  originally  English,  and  signifying 
a  headland,  from  caput,  a  head.  At  the  buttle  of  Neville's 
Cross  in  1316,  King  David  the  Second  of  Scotland  was  dis- 
armed and  taken  prisoner  by  John  Copeland,  a  gentleman  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  governor  of  Roxk^gn  Castle, 
although  not  without  having  knocked  out  two  of  Copeland's 
teeth  with  his  gauntlet,  in  the  struggle  to  free  himself. 
Copeland  conveyed  the  wounded  and  bleeding  monarch  off  the 
field,  and  on  refusing  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  queen,  who 
had  remained  at  Newcastle  during  the  battle.  King  Edward, 
then  at  Calais,  sent  for  him,  when  he  excused  his  refusal  M 
handsomely  that  the  king  bestowed  on  him  a  reward  of  rive 
hundred  a-year  in  lands  near  Wonler,  which  still  bear  the 
mime  of  Copland,  and  made  him  a  knight  banneret.  Fr»rn 
this  Sir  John  Copeland  descended  the  Copland*  of  CoIIieston. 
in  Dumfries-shire,  as  well  as  others  of  the  name  in  Scotland 
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COPLAND,  1'atkick,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  son  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Fintray,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  born  at  the 
manse  of  that  p  irish  in  January  1749.  Having 
obtained  a  bursiry  by  competition,  he  received 
his  education  at  Marischal  college  and  university 
of  Aberdeen;  aod,  on  March  28,  1775,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  that 
institution.  In  April  1779  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  same  university, 
which  ho  filled  till  July  9,  1817,  when  he  again 
became  professor  of  the  natural  philosophy  class. 
He  taught  with  great  repntation  and  success,  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and,  on  June  27,  1817,  his 
colleagues  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. His  course  of  natural  philosophy  was  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
sets  of  apparatus  in  the  kingdom,  mostly  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  or  made  by  workmen  under  his 
superintendence.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  clear  method  and  impressive  man- 
ner of  communicating  knowledge,  and  fixing  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  who  gave  a  regular  series  of 
popular  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy,  divesting 
that  science  of  its  most  abstruse  calculations,  and 
suiting  the  subject  to  the  mechanic  and  operative 
tradesman.  His  attention  was  also  successfully 
directed  to  other  sciences.  In  Mr.  Samnel  Park's 
'  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Essays,'  due  credit  is 
given  to  Dr.  Copland  for  having  introduced  into 
this  country  an  expeditions  method  of  bleaching 
by  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  had  been  shown  to 
him  merely  as  a  curious  chemical  experiment  by 
the  celebrated  Professor  Do  Saussure,  while  at 
Geneva  with  the  duke  of  Garden,  in  1787.  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  however  ,u  the  article  Bleach- 
ing in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  denies  that 
Dr.  Copland  had  any  claim  to  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  process  into  Great  Britain,  ascrib- 
ing the  merit  of  it  to  the  celebrated  James  Watt. 
During  his  long  and  useful  life,  Dr.  Copland  was 
in  frequent  correspondence  with  Watt,  Telford, 
Maskelyne,  Leslie,  Olinthus  Gregory,  M.  Biot, 
Dr.  Hutton,  and  other  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 


Scotland,  and,  in  1807,  an  associate  of  the  Lin- 
na?ai)  Society  of  London.  Declining  health  caused 
him,  in  September  1822,  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship, and  he  died  November  10th  of  that  year,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  Ogilvy,  surgeon,  R.N.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Cokbct  (from  Corbtau,  a  raven),  the  surname  of  a  family, 
whoso  ancestor,  Roger  Corbet,  came  over  from  Normandv, 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  extensive  grants  of 
Ian  da  in  Shropshire  and  on  the  marches  of  Wales.  In  Eng- 
land this  family  held  many  high  offices  in  the  state,  and  not 
leas  than  nineteen  of  them  are  in  the  rolls,  of  thoao  who 
served  at  Aginconrt,  the  sacking  of  Cadiz,  the  wars  against 
the  Welsh,  Scots.  French,  4c    Between  1192  and  1625,  ssv- 

that  time  two  of  the  Corbets  of  Shropshire  have  been  created 
baronets. 

A  branch  of  the  family  seem  early  to  hare  settled  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of  Macker- 
stoun  in  Roxburghshire.  Walter  Corbet,  "domintu  de  Mack- 
erstoun  in  Tcriotia,"  is  witness  with  others  to  a  charter  of 
Malcolm  the  Fourth  preserved  in  Anderson's  Diplomats, 
This  Walter  was  the  son  of  Robert  Corbet,  who  is  witness  in 
the  inquisition  made  by  David  prince  of  Cumberland  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  church  of  Glasgow,  and  also  in  other 
deeds  of  that  prince,  when  king  of  Scots.  In  the  Chartulary 
of  Melrose.  Walter  de  Corbet  is  mentioned  as  a  donor  of  the 
church  of  Mackerstoun  to  the  abbacy  of  Kelso.  Avicia  de 
Corbet  of  this  family  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Morville.  high 
constable  of  Scotland,  who  died  in  1191.  In  the  charters  ot 
Alexander  the  Second,  Nicolas  Corbet  is  frequently  mentioned 
ss  a  witness.  Among  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the 
First  in  1296,  occur  the  names  of  Roger  Corbet  and  Adam 
Corbet,  the  former  of  Mackerxtoun  and  the  latter  supposed  to 
be  of  Hardgray  in  Annandale.  The  barony  of  Mackcrstoun 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Frasers  of  Drummeliier,  and 
in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  was  inherited  by  an  heiress, 
Margaret  Eraser,  who  married  Dougall  Macdougall;  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall- Bris- 
bane, baronet,  who  received  it  on  his  marriage,  in  1819,  with 
the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Hay  Macdougall, 
baronet,  the  descendant  of  the  above  Dougall  MacdongalL 

The  Corbets  of  Hardgray  in  Dumfries-shire,  resided  Utterly 
in  Clydesdale.  A  charter  by  Thomas  de  Corbet,  dotninns  do 
Hardgray,  .foanni  de  Corbet,  filio  suo,  of  the  lands  of  Lime- 
kilns in  Annsndale  in  1405,  was  confirmed  by  the  earl  ut 
Douglas.  The  Corbets  of  Hardgray  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr. 
Hugh  Corbet  of  Hardgray.  the  last  proprietor.  'at  two  daugh- 
ters, coheiresses  of  his  estate,  the  elder  married,  first,  to  John 
Douglas  of  Mains,  and  secondly,  to  Sir  Mungo  Stirling  of 
Glorat ;  and  the  younger  to  James  Douglas  of  Mains, 

A  John  Corbet,  who  is  styled  minister  of  Benhill,  (Ron- 
hill  ?)  published  at  Dublin  in  1639,  a  quarto  work,  enti- 
tled 'The  Ungirding  of  the  Scottish  Armour;  in  answer  tc 
the  information  for  Defensive  Arms  against  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Covenanters  at  Edinburgh.' 
He  also  published  at  London,  in  1646,  '  A  Vindication  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Ministers  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,*  4to 
Another  John  Corbet,  also  a  Scotsman,  beheaded  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  in  1641,  was  the  author  of  'The  Epistle  Congratu- 
latorie  of  Ljxiinachus  Nicanor  to  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland. 
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Cokmalk,  Jons,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  mi  born  in  1776.  At  an  early  period  of  his  lift 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  attainments  in  divi- 
nity; and  when  a  student  at  the  Hall,  he  carried  off  the 
prise  then  annually  awarded,  for  the  best  essay  on  a  given 
subject  in  theology.  In  1807  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  -tow,  in  the  presbytery  of  I-auder  and  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  this  parish  he  officiated  with  great  accepUnce 
fur  nearly  31  years.  On  every  subject  connected  with  theo- 
logical  literature  Dr.  Connock  had  amassed  a  large  stock  of 
sound  and  valuable  information,  and  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searches appeared  in  various  little  works,  original  and  trans- 
lated, with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  favoured  the  public 
I>r.  Cormack  died  suddenly  in  his  own  church,  on  Sunday, 
December  20,  1840,  in  hi*  64th  year.— His  works  are: 

Uvea  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  from  the  French  of 
Fenelon.    London,  1803,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Account  of  the  Abolishment  of  Female  Infanticide  in  Gue- 
xerat,  with  considerations  on  the  question  of  piomoting  the 
Gospel  in  India.    1815,  8vo. 

A  Sermon.    Edin.  1810. 

Barxillai  the  Gile.idite.  a  work  abounding  in  most  useful 
and  important  considerations  on  old  age. 

Illustrations  of  Faith,  a  series  of  papers  originally  written 
for  the  Scottish  Christian  Heraid,  subsequently  published  in 
one  small  volume. 

Con  swam.,  a  surname  derived  from  the  county  of  that 
name  in  England,  the  first  in  Scotland  of  this  surname  hav- 
ing corn*  from  that  district.  Among  those  who  were  slain 
with  King  James  IV.  at  Flodden  was  John  Cornwall  of  Bon- 
hard.  Hi*  son  Peter,  then  a  minor,  was  infeft  in  thews  lands, 
in  obedience  to  a  brief  directed  from  the  chancery,  mention- 
ing that  his  father  was  killed  in  that  disastrous  battle. 

On  27tli  April,  1601,  a  town-officer  of  Edinburgh,  named 
Archibald  Cornwall,  was  hanged  in  that  city,  for  no  other 
offence  than  having,  at  the  sale  of  some  sequestrated  goods  at 
t!ie  cross,  driven  a  nail  into  the  gibbet  standing  close  by,  in- 
tending to  suspend  on  it  a  portrait  of  the  king  on  a  board 
that  was  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  better  seen, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  those  present.  In  the 
same  reign  one  Robert  Cornwall  was  minister  of  Linlithgow, 
and  in  1610  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  8lh  of  June  of  that  year. 

Content,  a  surname  derived  from  a  Gaelic  word  signifying 
a  narrow  glen.  It  is  the  name  of  an  old  parish,  (conjoined 
in  1609  with  Hut  ton),  and  of  a  river  and  lochlet  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Annand.ilc,  Dumfries-shire.  The  lands  of  Come, 
forming  the  southern  division  of  the  united  parish  of  Hutton 
and  Corrie,  were,  in  the  twelfth  century,  held  by  a  family, 
vassals  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  who,  from  them,  took  the  sur- 
name of  Corrie  In  the  Ragman  Roll  is  the  name  of  Walter 
Corrie  of  this  family. 

In  the  33d  year  of  David  IL,  a  grant  was  made  to  Rolwrt 
de  Corry  (and  his  spouse),  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Thome  de 
Tmhorwald,  '•  our  kinsman  who  died  at  the  battle  of  Dur- 
ham," of  the  lands  of  Coulyn  and  Ruchane.  He  hud  another 
grant  of  lands  from  the  same  monarch  in  the  40th  year  of 
his  reign.  In  the  ftottUi  Scotia,  is  recorded  in  1367-68,  a 
aafe  conduct  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  "  Robertus  Corry  de 
Valle  Annandiie  de  Scot  cum  sex  cquitibus." 

Adam  de  Corry  is  a  witness  to  a  charter  ot  Confirmation 
by  Robert,  duke 'of  Albany  in  1411. 

The  Conies  of  that  ilk  and  of  Newljy  in  Dumfries-shire  arc 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Public  Records  of  the  16th  and 


16th  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  one  of  the  John- 
•  tones  of  Annandsle  acquired  the  estate  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Come. 

A  branch  of  the  same  family  possessed  the  lands  of  Kel- 
wood,  in  Dumfries- shire,  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  they  passed  to  the  Chartcris  family.  In  1372,  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  George  Corry  de  Kci- 
wood  was  one  of  the  barons  present. 

Although  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  family  passed  into 
other  hands,  the  name  did  not  become  extinct  in  Dumfries- 
shire. Early  in  last  century,  James  Conic,  Esq.  of  Sped- 
doch,  provost  of  Dumfries,  son  of  John  Corrie  by  his  wife 
Jean  Pnterson.  sister  of  William  Paterson,  who  planned  the 
Darien  scheme,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Mr.  Goldie  of 
Craigmuir,  Kirkcndbright-shire,  and  left  numerous  descend- 
ants. Thomas  Corrie,  Esq.  of  Shiclston  and  Newtnn-Airds, 
for  many  years  manager  of  the  British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  was 
his  male  representative. 

James  Corne's  brother,  Joseph  Corrie,  Esq.,  proprietor  of 
various  lands  in  Dumfries-shire,  married  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Phipps.  and  his  only  daughter,  Sophia  Corrie,  married  William 
Hope  Weir.  Esq.  of  Craigie  Hall. 

From  their  half  brother,  William  Corrie  of  Redbank,  i  t 
families  of  the  name,  occupying  a  prominent  rank 
the  citizens  of  London  and  Liverpool. 
Their  sister  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewart  of  Troqurer.  One 
of  her  sons,  Joseph,  was  ambassador  from  the  British  Court 
at  Berlin,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  33.  Another  son.  Wil- 
liam, a  merchant  in  Iiverpool*  was  the  father  of  William 
Ewart.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  Dumfries  district  of  Burghs.  (See 
Ewakt,  surname  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

CoKSA*.  (now  Carton.)  the  surname  of  a  family  which 
once  possessed  the  estate  of  Meikleknox  in  Dumfriesshire. 
The  first  of  their  ancestors  in  Scotland  was  an  Italian  gentle- 
man of  the  Cort'mi  family,  who  curie  to  this  country  with  an 
abbot  of  New  Abbey,  or  DnJce  Or,  in  Galloway,  about  t he- 
yes*  1280.  Sir  Alexander  Corsanc  was  witness  to  a  charter 
by  Archibald  the  Grim,  earl  of  Dotiglax,  superior  of  Galloway, 
to  Sir  John  Stewart,  laird  of  Gryton,  of  the  lands  of  Calie 
The  charter  is  without  a  date,  but  it  must  have  been  befme 
1400,  as  the  earl  died  in  that  year.  The  principal  family  of 
Corsan  was  designed  of  Glen,  which,  in  the  reign  of  James 
IV..  passed  with  Marion,  daughter  and  only  child  ot  Sir  Robert 
Corsaii  of  Glen,  by  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  there- 
upon styled  himself  of  Glen,  and  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  bro- 
ther at  the  battle  of  Flodden  was  afterwards  designed  of  Lovh- 
invar.  Of  that  lady  descended  lineally  the  barons  of  Lochinv.tr 
and  viscounts  of  Kenmure.    [See  Kknmi  kk,  viscounts  of] 

Sir  John  Corsan*,  an  early  cadet  and  next  heir  male  sf  this 
family  of  Glen,  settled  at  Dumfries,  and  had  a  lineal  succes- 
sion of  heirs  male  lor  18  generations,  all  of  the  name  of  J. din. 
Some  of  their  brethren  were  ecclesiastics,  particularly  Itcminut 
Thomiu  Cortantu,  designed  perpetual  vicar  of  Dumfries,  in  a 
charter  granted  by  htm  for  some  church-lands  in  Pamirs* 
dated  in  1408. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.,  John  Corsan,  13th  in  de- 
scent from  the  said  Sir  John  Corsan,  was  provost  of  Dumfries, 
as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  his  funeral  monument  erected 
by  his  son.  He  was  commissioner  in  parliament  fur  that  burgh 
in  1621,  when  the  five  articies  of  the  Perth  assembly  received 
the  sanction  of  law.  He  was  provost  of  Dumfries  45  years, 
and  died  in  162'J,  aged  7->J  years,  and  was  buried  with  eleven 
of  his  grandfathers.  He  m.  Janet  Maxwell,  one  of  l»rd 
Maxwell's  family,  who  bore  him  several  children.  One  of  bis 
daughters,  Marion,  was  married  to  Stephen  Laurie  of  Max- 
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wetton,  ancestor  of  tire  Lauries,  haroneta,  of  Maxwelton.  Hi* 
*]drsl  son,  John  Corsan,  advocate,  married  Margaret  Max- 
well, one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Robert  Maxwell 
of  Dinwondy,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Maxwell,  by  whom 
he  haul  John  his  httir,  who  predeceased  him,  leaving  a  son, 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather;  Helm,  and  several  others. 

,  With  his  wife  he  got  the  lands  of  Bsmdcnnoch,  and  in  con- 
srquence  was  sometimes  designed  of  that  place  He  died  in 
1671.  He  was  provost  of  Dumfries  about  the  time  of  the 
rhil  wars;  and  when  that  burgh  was  attacked  by  the  royal- 
Hta,  he  was,  with  others,  a  considerable  loser.  It  is  said  that 
a  third  part  of  the  burgh  of  Dumfries  belonged  to  bim,  and 
thero  were  at  one  time  many  old  bouses  in  the  town  which 
bore  the  nnns  of  the  family,  some  of  them  quartered  with 
those  of  the  families  into  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had 

!  married.  The  family  ended,  in  February  1721,  in  a  daugh- 
ter, Agnes  Corsan,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Peter  Rae,  minister  at 
Kilbride.  Her  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Maxwell  of  Tin- 
w*ld.  Mrs.  Rae  had  twelve  children.  Her  eldest  son,  Ro- 
oert  Rae.  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Corsan,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  estate  of  Mcikleknox.  'Hie  Corsans  of  Dalwbat, 
in  lite  parish  of  Glencairu,  belonged  to  an  elder  branch  of 
the  same  family.  The  name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
Carson,  is  very  prevalent  in  Dumfries  shire.  Of  the  learned 
Dr.  Carson,  rector  of  the  High  School.  Edinburgh,  a  native 
of  that  county,  a  notice  is  given  ante,  p.  599. 


Cui-t'AK.  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (attainted 
in  17 1C)  conferred  in  1607,  on  the  Hon.  James  Klphiiistou, 
second  son  of  James  first  Lord  Balmerinoch,  by  bis  second 
wife  Marjory,  daughter  of  Hugh  Maxwell  of  Tealing.  On  the 
distribution  made  by  James  the  Sixth  of  the  lands  which  fell 
to  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  after 
the  Reformation,  his  majesty  erected  the  Cistertian  abbey  of 
Coupar  in  Angus  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  his  favour,  by 
the  title  of  I/ird  Coupar,  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body, 
which  failing,  to  bis  father  and  his  heirs  male  and  entail,  by 
royal  charter,  dated  20th  December  1607.  His  name  alter 
this  often  occurs  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  the  influence  and 
superior  talent*  of  bis  elder  brother,  Lord  Balmerinoch,  having 
forced  him  into  notice.  In  January  1645  he  was  one  of  tbe 
committee  of  four  of  each  of  tbe  three  estates  sent  by  the  par- 
liament to  Perth  to  assist  General  Bail  lie  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  on  the  subsequent 
.Wth  Nove.nl.cr.  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  be  judges  of  the  processes  of  all  delinquents  cited  by  the 
estates,  with  power  to  examine  witnesses,  &c.  On  7th  June 
10  111,  his  lordship  was  constituted  one  of  the  extraordinary 
lords  of  session,  in  room  of  his  brother,  Lord  Balmerinoch, 
deceased.  Speaking  of  this  appointment.  Sir  James  Balfour 
says:  "The  l»rd  Balmerinoch's  extraordinary  place  of  the 
session  they  have  bestowed  on  his  brother,  tbe  l-ord  Coupar, 
whose  head  will  not  till  his  brother's  hat."  [Aunalt,  vol.  iii. 
page  330.]  The  following  epitaph,  quoted  in  Brunton  and 
Hai"'s  laves  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  from 
the  Balfour  MS.,  A.  7.  34,  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  is  to 

"  Fy  upon  death. 
He's  worse  ttian  a  troni»r. 
That  took  from  us,  IlalmcritKioh. 
And  l«n  that  howlct  Cuu.nv  " 

In  16.10  Lord  Coupar  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  foot  for  the  county  of  Perth,  raised  to  resist 
Cromwell,  and  for  his  loyalty  a  fine  of  three  thousand  pounds 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  that  personage,  12th  April  10.V1. 


He  married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Halybur- 
ton  of  Pitcur ;  secondly,  IjuIv  Marion  Ogilvy,  eldest  daughter 
of  James,  second  earl  of  Airlie,  who  afterwords  became  the 
wife  of  John,  third  I-ord  Undores;  but  bad  no  issue  by  either 
wife.    He  died  in  16G9. 

A  curious  decision  of  the  court  of  session,  in  a  case  in 
which  his  lordship  was  concerned,  preserved  by  Lord  Stair, 
and  quoted  by  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage  (vol.  i.  p.  363,  note, 
Woodi  edition),  was  given  3d  July  1662.  Lord  Coupar, 
sitting  in  parliament,  taking  out  his  watch,  banded  it  to 
Lord  Iltsligo,  who  refusing  to  restore  it,  an  action  was 
brought  for  the  value.  Lord  Pitsligo  said  that  Lot  d  Cou|kar 
having  put  his  watch  in  bis  hand  to  see  what  hour  it  was. 
Lord  Sinclair  putting  forth  his  hand  for  a  sight  of  the  watch. 
Lord  Pitsligo  put  it  into  Lord  Sinclair's  hand,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Coupar,  without  contradiction,  which  must 
necessarily  import  his  consent.  I-urd  Coupar  answered,  that 
they  being  then  sitting  in  parliament,  his  silence  could  Dot 
import  a  consent  The  I»rds  repelled  Lord  PiUligo's  defence, 
and  found  him  liable  in  the  value  of  the  watch. 

The  title  and  estates  of  the  first  Lord  Coupar  devolved 
upon  his  nrpbew,  John,  third  Ix>rd  Balmerinoch,  whose 
grandson,  John,  fifth  Ixird  Balmerinoch,  on  being  appointed 
a  lord  of  session,  5th  June  1714,  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Coupar.  The  titles  were  forfeited  by  his  half-brother,  Ar- 
thur, fourth  \junl  Coupar  and  sixth  Lord  Balmerinoch,  in 
1746.— See  1Ui.mk.uino,  Baron,  ante,  p.  228,  and  Eli'IUS- 
stok,  Arthur. 

COUPER,  William,  a  learned  prelate,  the  son 
of  a  merchant  at  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1566,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews.  Going  young  to  England,  he  was  en- 
gaged for  about  a  year  as  an  assistant  teacher  to 
a  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  kept  a  school  at  Hoddesdcn, 
in  Hertfordshire.  He  subsequently  visited  I-ou- 
don,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
famous  Hugh  Brotighton,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
theological  studies.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1586,  and  in  1587  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Bothkennar  in  Stirlingshire.  In  1592 
he  was  removed  to  Perth,  where  he  contiuued  for 
nineteen  years.  In  1608,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  go  to  I-ondon  to  give  advice  to  his  majesty  re- 
garding the  suppression  of  papistical  superstition, 
and  while  at  mint  was  sent  by  the  king  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  but  he  failed  in  making  any  impres- 
sion on  that  champion  of  presbyterianism.  He 
was  at  one  time  much  opposed  to  episcopacy,  and 
in  1606  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane against  the  course  he  had  taken  in  accepting 
a  bishopric.  Nevertheless  his  views  changed,  and 
in  1613,  he  was  appointed  bUhop  of  Galloway,  and 
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dean  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  by  James  the  Sixth. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  the  Canongate  of  Ed- 
inburgh, February  15,  1G19.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  Grey-friars'  churchyard  of  Edinburgh. 
His  character,  not  in  his  favour,  but  much  the 
reverse,  is  drawn  at  length  by  Calderwood  in 
his  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (vol.  vii.  page 
849).    liis  works  are: 

The  Anaromv  of  a  Christian  man.    Lond.  1611,  4to. 

Three  Treatises  concerning  Christ.    Lond.  1612,  8vo. 

The  IIoIt  Alphabet  of  Zion's  Scholar* ;  by  way  of  Com- 
mentary ou  the  cxix.  Psalm.    Lond.  1613,  fol. 

Good  News  from  Canaan;  or.  An  Expoaition  of  David's 
Penitential  Psalm,  after  he  had  gone  in  unto  Batlisheba. 
Load.  1613.  Bvo. 

A  Mirror  of  Mercy;  or,  The  Prodigal'*  Conversion  ex- 
pounded.   Lond.  16U,  Hvo. 

Dikailngie ;  containing  a  just  defence  of  his  former  apology 
against  David  Hume.    Lond.  1614,  4 to. 

Sermon  on  Titus  ii.  7,  8.    Lond.  1G16,  8vo. 

Two  Sermona  on  Psalm  exxi.  8.  and  Psalm  lxxxviiL  17. 
Lond.  1618,  4to. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Christum ;  in  three  treatise*.  Edin. 
1632.  12mo. 

Works ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tions, never  before  published.    Lond.  1623.  1629,  1726,  foL 

COUPER,  Robert,  M.I).,  a  minor  poet  of 
some  merit,  was  born  at  the  farm-house  of  Balsier 
(of  which  hig  father  was  tenant),  parish  of  Sorbie, 
Wigtonshire,  22d  September.  1750.  In  1769  be 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  studied  at  first  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  his  parents  having  died,  and  left  him  little  or 
nothing,  he  accepted  of  an  office  as  tutor  in  a  fam- 
ily in  the  state  of  Virginia,  America.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution  he  re- 
turned  to  Scotland  in  1776.  He  now  studied 
medicine  at  the  college  of  Glasgow,  nnd  on 
passing  as  surgeon,  he  began  to  practise  at 
Newton-Stewart,  in  his  native  county.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of 
midwifery,  Glasgow,  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  he 
settled  in  Fochabers  in  Banffshire,  in  1788,  as  phy- 
sician to  his  grace.  He  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1804 
he  published  at  Inverness  two  volumes  of 4  Poetry, 
chiefly  iu  the  Scottish  language,' which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jane,  ducness  of  Gordon.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  very  beautiful  song,  '  Red  gleams  the 
sun,'  inserted  in  his  works  under  the  title  of '  Kiu- 
iara,'  tune,  Kiel  Gmc.    He  wrote  some  other 
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lyrical  pieces ;  one  of  which,  written  to  a  beau- 
tiful old  Highland  air,"  called  '  Geordy  again,'  is  in- 
serted in  Campbell's  'Albyu's  Anthology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23.  The  author  states  that  he  wrote  this  song 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Georgiana  Gordon,  after- 
wards duchess  of  Bedford,  and  that  it  alludes  "to 
her  noble  brother  (the  marquis  of  II  untly),  then 
with  his  regiment  in  Holland."  Dr.  Couper  left 
Fochabers  in  1806,  and  died  at  Wigton,  on  the 
18th  January  1818.  Dr.  Thomas  Murray,  the 
author  of  the  '  Literary  History  of  Galloway,'  com- 
municated a  short  notice  of  Dr.  Couper  to  Mr. 
David  Laing  for  his  Illustrative  Notes  to  Sten- 
house's  Johnson's  'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  these  particulars. 

Cot  its,  the  surname  of  a  family  celebrated  aa  bankers.  1 
Their  most  remote  traceable  ancestor  was  William  Coutts, 
said  to  have  been  a  Coutts  of  Auchintoul,  a  vassal  of  the 
family  of  Macdonald,  settled  in  Montrose,  at  the  ch*e  of  the 
16th  century,  who  became  provoat  of  the  town.  His  grand- 
son, Patrick,  was  a  tradesman  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  d.-*th 
of  the  latter  in  1704,  he  left  £2.500  to  his  wife  and  three 
children.  John  Coutt*.  the  eldest  of  his  family,  the  bead  of 
the  firm  of  John  Coutts  &  Co.,  general  merchants,  Edin- 
burgh, became  lord  provost  of  that  city.  Having  gone  to 
Italy  on  account  of  his  health,  he  died  at  Nola  near  Naples, 
in  his  62d  year.  A  few  days  belore  bis  leaving  Scotland,  he 
had  executed  a  new  deed  of  copartnery,  in  which  he,  his  eld- 
est son  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Trotter,  were  partners.  The  entire 
ttock  of  this  firm  was  only  £4, 000  sterling.  "Their  busi- 
ness was  dealing  in  corn,  buying  and  selling  goods  on  Com- 
mission, the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  on  l/jndon,  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy.  Spain  and  Portugal,"  that  is.  merchants 
and  bankers.  Provost  Coutts  left  tour  sons,  of  whom  Tho- 
mas, the  youngest,  was  the  survivor.  Separating  himself 
entirely  from  the  firm  of  John  Coutts  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh, 
(which,  some  years  subsequently,  changed  ita  title  to  that  of 
W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter  &  Co.,  and  in  1830  became  the  Union 
Bank  of  Scotland,)  he  went  to  London,  and  originated  the 
bank  of  Coutts  &  Co.  in  the  Strand.  A  memoir  of  him  foi- 
lows. 

COUTrS,  Tiiomab,  a  wealthy  metropolitan 
banker,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Coutts, 
general  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land about  1731.  His  brother  James  had  become 
a  partner  in  a  banking-house  in  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London,  and  afterwards  went  into  partnership 
with  the  subject  of  this  notice  in  a  bank  in  the 
Strand.  On  the  death  of  James,  in  1778,  Thomas 
became  the  sole  manager,  and  becoming  the 
banker  of  George  the  Third,  and  of  many  of  the 
principal  of  the  aristocracy,  with  habits  of  great 
economy  he  soon  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 
He  died  February  24,  1822.   He  was  twice  mar- 
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tied ;  first  to  Susan  Starkic,  a  female  servant 
of  his  brother,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters : 
Susan,  manned,  in  1796,  to  George  Augustus, 
third  earl  of  Guildford  ;  Frances,  married,  in  1800, 
to  John,  first  marquis  of  Bute  ;  and  Sophia,  mar- 
ried, in  1793,  to  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  baronet.  In 
1815  his  first  wife  died,  and,  within  three  months, 
he  took  fur  his  second  wife  Harriet  Mellon,  an 
actress,  to  whom,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  all 
his  property,  aiid  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  duke  of  S'.  Albans.  Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts, 
his  grand-daughter,  inherited  the  greater  part  of 
his  wealth. 

Cowan,  >  surname  derived  from  the  Scottish  method  of 

Craig,  a  surname  derived  from  a  Scottish  word  meaning 
a  era);  or  steep  rocky  cliff",  and  often  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
places  in  hilly  or  mountainous  districts  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  name  seems  to  belong  particularly  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  while  the  surname  of  Craigie  is  derived 
from  an  estate  in  Linlithgowshire.  See  Craigik,  surname  of. 

In  13S5,  when  the  castle  of  Kildrammy,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  besieged  by  the  followers  of  Edward  Baliol,  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  William  Douglas  of  Liddea- 
dale.  and  the  earl  of  March  advanced  to  its  relief  with  eight 
hundred  men,  natives  of  the  Lothians  and  the  Merse.  They 
were  joined  by  three  hundred  men  from  the  territory  of  Kil- 
drummy,  under  the  command  of  John  Craig.  Surprising 
the  army  of  Baliol,  uuder  the  earl  of  Athol,  in  the  forest  of 
Kilblean,  they  signally  defeated  them,  Athol  their  leader, 
being  among  the  slain.  Some  writers  assert  that  this  John 
Craig  was  captain  of  the  garrison  at  Kildrutnmy,  but  Lord 
Hsiles,  with  more  probability,  thinks  that  the  reinforcement 
which  be  brought  to  the  patriot  army  were  the  vassals  of  the 
earldom  of  Mar,  whereof  Kildrammy  was  the  capital  mes- 
suage, and  not  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  the  castle. 
Fordun  calls  the  commander  quidam  Johannes  Crag,  which 
plainly  shows  that  be  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  John  Crabbe 
the  Fleming,  whom  he  had  previously  mentioned;  yet  later 
authors  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  same.  [IkibympU'i 
AnnaU  o/ScoUand,  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  noto.] 

Of  the  name,  the  Craigs  of  Riccarton  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous family.  The  first  of  it  was  the  distinguished  feudal 
lawyer.  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton,  of  whom  a  notice  is 
given  below.  James  Craig,  the  fourth  son  of  his  great  grand- 
son, was  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
to  which  chair  he  was  appointed  October  18,  1710.  He  died 
in  1732.  By  his  wi«e,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Dundas  of 
Arniston,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  he  bad 
two  sons,  Thomas,  usially  styled  "  the  laird,"  and  Robert. 
The  two  brothers  for  many  years  resided  together,  and  neither 
ever  married.  Though  very  wealthy,  they  were  men  of  pri- 
mitive and  simple  habits.  On  the  death  of  the  elder  brother, 
Thomas,  22d  January,  1814.  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
brother,  Robert,  succeeded  him.  The  latter, 
who  had  passed  advocate  in  1754.  was,  about  the  year  1776, 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  commissary  court,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1791.  He  was  a  liberal  in  politics,  and 
in  1795  he  published  anonymously  at  Edinburgh,  a  pamphlet 


entitled.  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Justice  and  Necessity  of  the 
present  War  with  France,'  8vo,  of  which  a  second  and  improved 
edition  was  published  the  following  year.  Its  object  was  to 
demonstrate  the  right  which  every  nation  has  to  remodel  its 
own  institutions  and  choose  its  own  form  of  government;  re- 
ferring, by  way  of  precedent,  to  the  various  revolutions  which 
have  token  place  in  Great  Britain,  without  producing  any  at- 
tempt at  interference  on  the  part  of  other  states.  He  died  on 
13th  March  1823,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- three.  Pur- 
suant to  a  deed  of  entail,  Mr.  James  Gibson,  writer  to  the 
signet,  (afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  baronet,  the 
baronetcy  being  conferred  in  1831)  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Riccarton,  when  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Craig. 
(For  notice  of,  see  page  692.)  At  his  death  in  1850,  his  son 
Sir  William,  became  second  baronet. 

Another  family  of  the  name  were  the  Craigs  of  Dalnair 
and  Costerton,  Mid-Lothian,  who  became  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Tytlers  of  Woodhouselee,  Anne  Craig,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Craig,  Esq.  of  Costerton,  writer  to  the  signet, 
hsving,  in  1745,  married  the  eminent  antiquarian  writer. 
William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  usually  styled  I-oni  Woodhouselee. 
Her  sister.  Miss  Craig  of  Dalnair,  married  Mr.  Alexander 
Kerr,  a  wine  merchant  at  Bordeaux,  father  of  James  Kerr, 
Esq.  of  Blackshiels.  The  last  of  the  Dalnair  familr,  Sir 
James  Henry  Craig.  K.B.,  governor-general  of  British  North 
America,  died  in  1812. 

CRAIG,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Riccarton,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  writer  ou  the  feudal  law,  was 
bora  at  Edinburgh  about  1538.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  bis  father  was  Robert  Craig,  a  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  or  William  Craig  of  Craigfintry, 
afterwards  Craigston  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  1552 
he  was  entered  a  student  of  St.  Leonard's  college, 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which  he  quitted 
in  1555,  after  receiving  his  degree  as  bachelor  of 
arts.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  about  1561,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  February  1563,  and,  in  1564,  was  made 
justice-depute.  In  1566,  when  Prince  James  was 
bom,  Craig  wrote  a  Latin  hexameter  poem  of 
some  length  on  the  event,  entitled  1  Genethliacon 
Jacobi  Principis  Scotorum,'  which  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig. 
This,  and  his  1  Pancncticon,'  a  poem  written  on 
the  departure  of  King  James  for  England,  are 
inserted  in  the  1  Delitirc  Poctarum  Scotorum.' 
Craig  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  at  the 
bar,  which  he  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  was  a  convert  to  the  pre'estant  religion,  and 
appears  to  have  kept  trims-  if  apart  from  the 
political  intrigues  and  comm<  tions  of  those  dis- 
tracted times,  devoting  himself  to  his  professional 
duties,  aud,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  cultivating 
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a  taste  for  classical  literature.  His  principal  work 
is  his  learned  treatise  on  the  feudal  law,  entitled 
'  Jus  Feudale,'  which  Li  held  iu  such  high  estima- 
tion, that  it  has  often  been  quoted  both  by  histo- 
rians and  lawyers.  It  was  completed  in  1C03,  but 
not  published  till  forty-seven  years  after  his  death. 
In  January  1608  he  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the 
right  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England,  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  which  was,  by  Dr.  Gatherer, 
published  in  1703.  He  was  present  at  King 
James'  entry  into  I/Otidon,  as  well  as  at  his  cor- 
onation, which  events  he  commemorated  in  a 
Latin  hexameter  poem.  Having  repeatedly  de- 
clined the  honour  of  knighthood,  King  James 
ordered  that  he  should  nevertheless  enjoy  the  style 
and  title.  In  1601  he  was  one  of  the  Scots  com- 
missioners nominated  by  his  majesty  to  confer 
with  others  on  the  part  of  England,  regarding  the 
probability  of  a  union  between  the  two  countries, 
a  favourite  project  with  King  James.  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  a  work  on  this  subject,  which  still  remains 
in  mannscript.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  entitled  4  De 
Hominio,'  which  was  translated  into  bad  English 
by  Mr.  George  Ridpath,  and  pnblished  in  1695. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  advocate 


for  the  church.  Sir  Thomas  Craig  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, February  26,  1608.  His  portrait  is  given 
in  the  preceding  column. 

He  had  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Heriot  of 
Trabrown,  in  East  Lothian,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  sou,  Sir 
Lewis  Craig,  born  in  1569,  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  eye  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  took  bifl  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  80lh 
July  1597.  He  afterwards  studied  the  civil  law 
for  two  veal's  at  Poitiers,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  was  admitted  an  advocate,  11th 
June  1600.  He  was  knighted  and  appointed  a 
lord  of  session  sometime  between  the  24th  Feb- 
ruary 1604  and  19th  June  1605.  He  sat  as  a 
lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wrights- 
houses,  while  his  father  was  still  a  pleader  at  the 
bar.  The  judges  at  that  time  wore  their  hats  on 
the  bench,  but,  "  whenever,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, 

his  father  appeared  before  him,  Sir  Lewis,  as 
became  a  pious  son,  uncovered,  and  listened  to  his 
parent  with  the  utmost  reverence."  by  Mr. 

P.  F.  Tytler.]  Sir  Lewis  died  before  6th  Juue 
1622.— Sir  Thomas  Craig's  works  are : 

Poemata.   Edin.  1603,  4 to. 

Serenisaimi  ct  invictiasimi  Prinripta  Jacobi  Rritanninrom 
et  Galliarum  Regis  XTE*AXO*OPIA.  Rob.  Charleria. 
IMS.  4 to.  Thi*  poem  and  hU  Paneneticon  are  reprinted  in- 
ter Delit.  Poet.  Scotor.  A  mat  1687. 

.Ins  Fendale,  tribua  I.ibris  comprehensnm.  Edin.  1665,  fol. 
Idem  ex  Editions  Jac.  Baillie.  Kdin.  1732.  fol.  A  work  of 
authority  over  nil  Europe.  Anolhrr  edition.  Lip»i»,  1716.  4t<- 

Scotland  a  Sovereignty  aaserted.  being  a  dispute  concerning 
homage  against  those  who  maintain  that  Scotland  it  a  feu  of 
England.  Translated  from  tlie  ljuin.  with  a  Preface,  by 
('•forge  Ridpath.    London.  1695,  Kvo.    1698,  ftvo. 

The  rigbt  of  Succession  to  the  Kingdom  of  England,  in  two 
hooka,  against  Parson*,  the  Jesuit,  wbo  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw not  only  the  right  of  Succession,  bnt  also  the  sacred 
authority  of  Kings  themselves.  Written  above  100  yrars 
aince.  and  translated  out  of  the  Utin.  by  Jamea  Gatlierrr. 
London,  1703,  8vo. 

CRAIG,  John,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  colleague  of  John  Knox,  was  born 
in  1512,  and  soon  after  lost  his  father  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Flodden.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  going 
afterwards  to  England,  became  tutor  to  the  family 
of  Lord  Dacrc.  In  consequence  of  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  England  and  Scotland,  he  re- 
turned to  bis  native  country,  and  became  a  friai 
of  the  Dominican  order.    Falling  under  the  sua- 
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ptdon  of  heresy,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but 

was  soon  liberated.  In  1537  lie  left  Scotland,  and 
after  in  vain  attempting  to  proenre  a  place  at 
Cambridge,  proceeded  to  Frnnce,  and  thence  to 
Italy.  At  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  Pole 
he  was  admitted  among  the  Dominicans  at  Bolog- 
na, and  such  wms  his  merit,  that  ho  was  soon 
raised  to  the  rectoratc  of  that  body.  Finding  a 
copy  of  Calvin's  Institutions  in  the  library  of  the 
Inquisition,  he  was  induced  to  read  that  work, 
when  he  became  a  convert  to  the  protestant  doc- 
trines. Making  no  secret  of  his  change  of  senti- 
ments, he  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger, 
but  was  advised  by  an  old  monk,  a  countryman  of 
his  own,  to  obtain  his  discharge,  and  depart  from 
the  monastery.  He  now  entered  as  tutor  into  the 
family  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman  who  had  em- 
braced protestant  principles ;  but  both  he  and  his 
patron  being  accused  of  heresy,  were  seized  and 
sent  to  Koine,  where  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and, 
with  some  Others,  condemned  to  be  burnt  on  the 
20th  of  August  1559.  Luckily  for  him,  the  pope, 
Panl  the  Fourth,  died  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution,  and  the  populace 
having  excited  a  tumult  in  the  city,  the  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Craig  and  his  fellow 
captives  effected  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  house  beyond  the  suburbs.  They  were  pursued 
by  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  on  entering  the 
house,  their  leader  looked  Craig  eagerly  in  the 
face,  and,  taking  him  aside,  asked  if  he  recollected 
of  once  relieving  a  poor  wounded  soldier  whilst 
walking  in  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna. 
Craig  replied  that  he  did  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance. "But  I  remember  it,"  replied  the 
grateful  soldk-r;  "I  am  the  man  whom  yon  re- 
lieved, and  Providence  has  now  put  it  in  my  power 
to  return  the  kindness  which  you  showed  to  a 
distressed  stranger.  You  are  at  liberty;  your 
companions  I  must  take  along  with  me,  but,  for 
your  sake,  shall  show  them  every  favour  in  my 
power."  He  then  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart. 

Craig  soon  found  his  way  back  to  Bologua.  but 
afraid  of  being  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  he 
left  that  city,  and  avoiding  all  the  public  roads, 
endeavoured  to  reach  Milan ;  his  money  failing 
him  on  the  road,  he  laid  himself  down  by  the  side 


of  a  wood  to  ruminate  on  his  sad  condition,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  a  strange  dog  came  fawning  up  to 
him  with  a  purse  in  its  mouth.  Viewing  this  as 
"  a  singular  testimony  of  God's  care  of  him."  he 
now  prosecuted  his  journey  with  renewed  strength. 
Having  reached  Vienna,  and  announced  himself  a 
Dominican  monk,  he  was  employed  to  preach 
before  the  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second,  with  whom  he 
became  a  favourite.  But  the  new  poutiff  applying 
to  have  him  sent  back  to  Rome  as  a  condemned 
heretic,  the  archduke  dismissed  him  with  a  safe 
conduct.  In  1560  he  arrived  in  England,  and  be- 
ing informed  of  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  his  native  country,  he  hastened  to  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  Hav- 
ing, during  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years, 
nearly  forgotten  his  native  language,  he  preached 
for  a  short  time  in  Latin  to  some  of  the  learned 
in  Magdalene  chapel,  In  the  Cowgate.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  minister  of  the  Canongate, 
where  he  had  not  officiated  long  till  he  was  elected, 
in  1662,  colleague  to  John  Knox,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  for  nine 
years.  In  1564,  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  inveigh- 
ed against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  times  with  so 
much  truth  and  point  that  many  of  the  courtiers 
were  highly  offended,  and  in  particular  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  secretary  to  the  queen,  who  soon 
after,  In  the  famous  conference  between  tho  court 
lords  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, carried  on  the  discussion  singly  with  John 
Knox.  In  the  following  year  he  and  his  colleague 
Knox  were  ordained  by  the  Assembly  to  prepare 
the  form  of  the  exercise  to  be  used  at  a  public  fast, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  printed.  This  treatise  of  fast- 
ing was  long  preserved  in  the  Psalm-books.  In  the 
memorable  year  15G7  he  proclaimed  the  banns  of 
marriage  between  the  queen  and  Both  well,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  the  marriage  was 
odious  and  scandalous  to  the  world;  for  which 
he  was  called  before  the  council.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  July  1568,  with  six  other  min- 
isters he  was  appointed  to  revise  the  form  and 
order  of  excommunication  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Kuox;  and  in  that  of  July  1569,  he  and 
Knox,  with  Mr.  David  IJndsay  and  the  superin- 

tendant  of  Lothian,  received  commission  to  revise 
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the  acta  of  the  General  Assemblies.  Of  the  As- 
iiil-ly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  1st  March 
1570  he  was  chosen  moderator.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  24th  October  157G,  and  was  a  third 
time  elected  moderator  on  17th  October  1581. 

About  1572  Craig  was  sent  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  preach  at  Montrose,  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Aber- 
deen. In  1579  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains to  James  the  Sixth,  and  thereupon  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Church.  He  assisted 
in  compiling  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
was  the  writer  of  the  National  Covenant  which 
was  signed  in  1580  by  the  king  and  his  household, 
and  from  this  was  called  the  king's  covenant  or 
Confession  of  Faith.  On  the  19th  September 
1582,  he  rebnked  the  king  from  the  pulpit  for 
issuing  a  proclamation  in  which  the  ministers  of 
the  church  were  severely  reflected  npon,  for  their 
conduct  in  excommunicating  Robert  Montgomery, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  whereat,  it  is  suid,  the 
king  wept,  saying  that  he  might  have  told  him 
privately.  Mr.  Craig  had  taken  great  pains  iu 
collecting  the  acts  of  Assembly,  which  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Assembly  of  1583.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  several  minister-  were  sum- 
moned before  the  council  for  their  bold  speeches, 
and  their  opposing  such  acts  of  parliament  as  they 
thought  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  on 
which  occasion  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  king's  fav- 
ourite, started  to  his  feet,  and  said  they  were  too 
pert ;  he  should  shave  their  heads,  pare  their  nails, 
and  make  them  an  example  to  all  who  should  re- 
bel against  king  and  council.  They  were  charged 
to  compear  before  the  king  and  council  at  Falk- 
land on  the  4th  September.  They  obeyed,  wheu 
some  warm  discussion  took  place  between  Mr. 
Craig  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Arran 
endeavoured  to  browbeat  him  and  those  with  him. 
Mr.  Craig  was  discharged  from  preaching,  and  he 
and  the  other  accused  ministers  were  commanded 
to  compear  again  before  the  council  the  16th  of 
November.  He  afterwards  subscribed  the  bond 
of  obedience.  He  officiated  at  the  coronation  of 
the  qneen  in  1590,  and  on  her  subsequent  entry 
into  Ediuburgh,  his  son,  "  a  yonng  boy,  made  a 


short  oration  to  her."  In  1591  he  prepared,  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  form  of  an 
examination  l>efore  the  Communion,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  taught  in  schools  and 
families,  in  place  of  the  catechism.  On  29th  De- 
cember in  that  year,  be  again  rebuked  the  king 
from  the  pulpit  for  not  doing  justice  to  his  people, 
to  the  great  wrath  of  his  majesty.  In  1595,  from 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  office  ol 
minister  to  the  king,  and  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  December  4,  1600,  aged  88. 

CRAIG,  Alexander,  a  poet,  of  whom  little  is 
known.  His  amorous  songs,  sonnets,  and  elegies, 
were  published  in  London  in  1606. 

CRAIG,  John,  a  learned  mathematician  and 
divine,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  the  place  and 
date  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  settled  at 
Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  distinguished  himsci/  as  a  tnathema- 
cal  writer  by  a  number  of  papers  on  Fluxions,  and 
other  subjects,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  in  the  Acta  Eruditornm.  He  hail  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Bernoulli  on  the  quadrature  ol 
curved  lines  and  curvilinear  figures,  in  which 
Lcibuita  took  the  part  of  Craig.  But  his  most 
extraordinary  work  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pages  4to,  entitled  'Theologhe  Christiana:  Princi- 
pia  Mathematics,'  published  at  Loudon  in  1699 
The  object  of  this  enrious  tract  is  to  calculate  the 
duration  of  moral  evidence  and  the  authority  of 
historical  facts.  He  establishes,  as  his  fundamen- 
tal proposition,  that  whatever  we  believe  upon 
the  testimony  of  men,  inspired  or  uninspired,  is 
uothing  more  than  probable.  He  then  proceeds 
to  suppose  that  the  probability  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  of  time  from  this  testimony 
increases;  and  by  means  of  algebraical  calcula- 
tions, he  arrives  at  length  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Christian  religion  will 
last  only  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  years 
from  the  date  of  his  book!  His  tract  was  repub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1755,  by  J.  D.  Titius  of  Wit* 
tembcrg,  with  a  refutation  of  his  arguments.  The 
Abbe  Houtcville  also  combated  his  learned  but 
absurd  reveries.  The  date  of  Craig's  death  is  not 
known.  The  following  list  of  his  writings  is  from 
Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  in  which  it  is  stated 
he  was  sometime  vicar  of  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire. 
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Metbodus  figurarum,  liuets  recti*  et  i  nn  is  cuni| 
quadratures  dctcrminandi.    London,  1G85,  lto. 

Tractstua  ■athtwatlcnl,  de  fignrnrum 
raturis,  et  locis  geometricis.    London,  109*2,  1C93,  4to. 

Thcologiw  Christiana!  Principia  Mathematics.  Luidou, 
1C99,  4U>.    Reprinted,  taipsic,  1755. 

Do  calculo  flucntium,  lib.  ii.  ct  de  optica  analytics,  lib.  ii. 
London,  1718,  4to. 

Th«  Qnadrature  of  the  l^pirithmio  Curve;  translated 
Fran  the  l-ntin.    Phfl.  Trans.  Abr.  IT.  318.  1008. 

Quadrature  of  Figures  Geometrically  Irrational.    Ib.  202. 
1G97. 

letter,  containing  Solutions  of  two  problem*:  1.  on  the 
Solid  of  Least  Resistance;  2.  The  Curve  of  Quickest  Descent, 
lb.  542.  1700-1. 

Specimen  or  determining  the  Quadrature  of  figure*.  Ib.  v. 
24.  1703. 

Solution  of  Bemouilli's  Problem.    Ib.  90.  1704. 
Of  the  Length  of  Curve  Lines,    lb.  406.  1708. 
Method  of  Making  Ix-g.trilliuis.    ib.  G09.  1710. 
Description  of  the  He:ul  of  a  monstrous  Calf.    Ib.  6GX 
1712. 

CUAIG,  James,  a  very  |K>pular  preacher  iu  his 
day,  was  bom  at  Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in 
1682.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
was  ordained  minister  at  Ycster.  During  the 
time  he  remained  there,  he  wrote  a  volume  of 
'  Divine  Poems,'  which  passed  through  two  edi- 
tions. He  afterwards  became  minister  at  Had- 
dington; and,  in  1732,  was  translated  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  1744,  aged  62.  1 1  is 
sermons,  in  three  volumes  8vo,  chiefly  on  the 
heads  of  Christianity,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1732,  were  at  one  time  much  esteemed,  but  they 
are  now  become  scarce. 

CRAIG,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  born  in  February  1709.  At  college  he  dis- 
guished  himself  by  his  uncommon  proficiency  in 
classical  learning.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1734;  and  in  1737,  having  received  a  presentation 
from  Mr.  Lock  hart  of  Cambusnethan,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  that  parish.  He  afterwards 
accepted  of  a  presentation  to  Glasgow,  and  became 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  that  city.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  con- 
siderable merchant  in  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  two  of  whom,  William,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  afterwards  Lord  Craig,  and  John,  a  mer- 
chant, survived  their  father.  His  wife  died  in 
1758,  and  he  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Auchtifardel.    Dr.  Craig 


died  iu  1784,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  His 
sermons  were  much  admired  for  their  eloquence. 
His  works  are: 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.    Edin.  1767.  12mo. 

Twenty  Discourses  on  various  subjects.  Win.  1775,  3 
vols.  12mo.  New  edition,  with  several  additional  Sermons, 
and  a  life  of  the  Author.    1808,  2  vols.  8vo. 

CRAIG,  William,  Lord  Craig,  an  eminent 
judge,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1745. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
admitted  advocate  in  1768.  In  1787  he  became 
sheriff-depute  of  Ayrshire;  and  in  1792,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hailes,  was  raised  to  the  Bench, 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Craig.  In  1795 
lie  succeeded  Lord  Hcnderland  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  justiciary,  which  situation  he  held  till 
1812,  when  he  resigned  it  on  account  of  infirm 
health.  While  still  an  advocate,  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  contributors  to  '  The  Mirror,'  a  celebrated 
periodical  published  at  Edinburgh,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  a  society  of  gentlemen,  all  connected 
with  the  bar,  except  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  author 
of  'The  Man  of  Feeling.'  This  society  was  at 
first  termed  the  'Tabernacle,'  and  usually  met  in 
a  tavern  for  the  purpose  of  reading  their  essays. 
When  the  publication  of  these  was  resolved  upon, 
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the  idea  of  which  originated  with  Mr.  Craig,  the 
mime  was  changed  to  that  of  the  'Mirror  Club.' 
The  Mirror  was  commenced  January  23,  1779. 
and  finished  with  the  110th  number,  May  27,  1780. 
The  whole  was  afterwards  republished  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  Mr.  Craig's  contributions,  next  to  those  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
thirty-sixth  number,  written  by  him,  14  contributed 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,"  says  Dr.  Anderson, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  "  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  name  and  writings  of  the  ingenious  and  ami- 
able young  poet,  Michael  Bruce."  Mr.  Craig  also 
wrote  many  excellent  papers  for  1  The  Lounger.' 
which  was  started  some  year*  after  by  the  same 
club.  His  lordship,  who  ww  the  cousin  of  Mrs. 
M*I«ehose,  the  celebrated  Clarinda  of  Burns,  died 
July  8,  1818.  From  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Craig  by 
Kay  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding  page  has  been 


CRAIG,  James,  an  eminent  architect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  William 
Craig,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  anil  Mar}',  young- 
est sister  of  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
Seasons.  His  plan  for  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  in  1768,  and  dedicated  to  George 
the  Third,  first  brought  him  into  notice.  It  was 
altered  by  Craig  himself  in  1774.  Various  other 
changes  were  effected  on  the  plan,  ere  it  assumed 
a  permanent  shape  even  on  paper.  It  was  selected 
as  the  best  from  a  great  number  of  competing  de- 
signs. On  publishing  it,  he  appended  to  it  the 
following  quotation  from  his  uncle's  Seasons : 


"  August,  around,  what  public  works  I  svr ! 
Lo]  stately  strwl*.  In!  wjuurea  that  court  the  brwie. 
See  long  canals,  and  decprn'd  rivers  join 
Kacli  part  with  each,  and  with  the  circling  main. 
The  whole  entwined  Wand." 

A  part  of  Craig's  design  was  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend the  North  Lock,  at  the  back  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  in  the  form  of  a  long  canal.  It  is  now 
turned  to  much  better  use,  after  being  drained,  as 
the  site  of  that  portion  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  which  runs  into  the  Edinburgh 
terminus.  Craig  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  bearing  the  city  amis  and  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, and  received  along  with  it  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  a  silver  box.    The  Physi- 


cian's Hall,  a  chaste  Grecian  edifice,  designed  by 
him,  which  stood  on  the  south  aide  of  George  street, 
but  removed  in  1845,  seems  to  have  been  his  best 
work.  The  foundation  stone  of  it  was  laid  in 
1774  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen;  hut  that 
building  was  removed  in  1845,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
and  magnificent  portico,  now  occupies  its  site.  In 
1786  Craig  issued  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated 
with  engravings,  containing  a  scheme  for  remodel- 
ling the  old  town,  but  its  suggestions  were  not 
adopted.  His  professional  skill  was  for  a  long 
time  almost  entirely  exercised  on  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  new  town,  and  these  generally 
are  so  elegantly  designed,  and  the  streets  so  uni- 
form as  to  have  acquired  for  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh,  the  proud  title  of  "  the  city  of  palaces." 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28d  June,  1795. 

CRAIG,  Sir  James  Gibson-,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  leading  local 
politicians  of  his  time,  was  born  on  the  11th  Oc- 
tober, 1765.  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Gibson,  of  Durie,  one  of  whom  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  of  Riccarton,  the  learned 
author  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,'  and 
in  consequence  the  subject  of  this  notice,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line,  succeeded  as  heir  of 
entail  to  the  Riccarton  estate.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Gibson,  Esq.,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  died 
in  1807.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Cecilia,  a  daughter 
of  James  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Pilrig.  he  had  nine 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Sir  James,  the  second  son, 
wa*  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1786  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Latterly  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  that  body.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  entertained  a  zealous  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
throughout  his  long  life  had  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  of  the  liberals 
of  Scotland.  On  the  breaking  out  ot  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  he  was  one  of  those  who  came 
prominently  forward  to  agitate  for  parliamentary 
reform ;  and  by  his  purse,  his  pen,  his  influence, 
and  professional  counsel,  undismayed  by  the  frowns 
of  those  in  power,  he  aided  the  liberal  cause,  and 
proved  himself  the  friend  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
when  more  cautious  and  less  zealous  supporters  ol 
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liberal  opinions  shrunk  from  the  hazards  and  dau  • 
gers  which  then  attended  such  a  bold  and  honest 
course  as  was  adopted  by  him  and  a  few  others 
holding  similar  sentiments.    At  a  later  period. 

j  when  Harry  Erskine ;  John  Clerk  of  Eldin ;  Adam 
Gillies,  afterwards  Lord  Gillies :  David  Cathcart, 
afterwards  Lord  Alloway ;  and  others  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Whigs,  were  joined  by  Cranstoun,  Jef- 
frey, Moncricff,  Cockbnrn,  and  Murray.  James 
Gibson  was  still  the  active  and  indomitable  agent 
in  conducting  the  policy  of  the  party.  "  In  fact," 
says  a  writer  in  a  local  journal,  "  the  presence 
and  counsel  of  Sir  James  were  always  deemed  in- 
dispensable when  a  movement  was  to  be  made, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  main  springs  when  specula- 
tion gave  way  to  action.  During  that  |H.'riod  of 
excitement  which  followed  a  few  years  after  the 
peace,  when  men,  undistracted  by  the  shock  of 
contending  hosts,  had  time  to  revert  to  political 
reform,  we  find  Sir  James  receiving  his  full  share 
of  the  abuse  then  lavished  by  the  1  Beacon'  on  the 
loaders  of  the  Whig  party.  One  charge  made  by 
that  journal  involved  his  professional  reputation 
and  personal  honour,  and  he  sought  recourse  in 

|  the  jury  court,  when,  after  an  elaborate  trial,  dur- 
[|  ing  which  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  was 
borne  to  his  high  character  and  honour,  by  cer- 
tain of  the  most  eminent  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren, although  on  the  opposite  side  of  politics, 
he  triumphantly  established  his  case,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  him  with  £500  damages." 
He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Fox  and  most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  old  whig  school,  and  figures 
prominently  in  the  sarcastic  ballad  against  the 
Whigs  written  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  1822, 
which  led  to  the  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Stuart  of 
Dnuearn,  in  which  Boswell  was  shot. 

During  the  Reform  agitation  of  1830-31.  and  32, 
his  unimpaired  energies  and  undying  zeal  in  the 
cause,  enabled  him,  though  then  verging  on  his 
seventieth  year,  to  discharge,  with  admirable  skill, 
courage,  and  boldness,  the  duties  of  that  leader- 
ship to  which  he  was  called  by  his  services  and 
character.  His  tall  and  commanding  figure  might 
be  seen  at  all  the  public  meetings  of  that  stormy 
period,  with  his  characteristic  top-boots ;  aud,  al- 
though no  orator,  he  could  express  hk  sentiments 
in  public,  in  a  style  which,  from  its  brevity  and 


force,  told  powerfully  on  his  audiejjee.  Shrewd 
common  sense,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  bnsincss-like  way  of  handling  the  ques- 
tion, were  his  principal  characteristics  on  these 
occasions.  He  attended  and  took  part  in  the 
King's  Park  demonstrations  in  favour  of  reform, 
and  all  the  other  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  aud  they 
were  numerons,  of  that  exciting  period,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  at  the  Jubilee  of  1832,  in  cel- 
ebrating the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party.  To  the 
last  he  retained  his  interest  in  public  and  political 
matters,  yet,  though  for  many  years  known  to  be 
the  confidential  adviser  and  agent  of  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  party  in  Scotland,  few  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  have  ever  been  more  generally  respect- 
ed, or  their  name  been  more  truly  honoured,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  throughout  Scotland.  This 
he  owed  to  the  strength,  ardour,  and  firmness  of 
his  mind,  his  judgment  and  resolution,  and  parti- 
cularly to  his  honesty  of  purpose,  aud  straightfor- 
ward honourable  course  of  conduct. 

In  1831,  during  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  as  a 
reward  for  his  political  services  to  his  party,  he 
was  created  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  whig  patronage  for  Scotland  was  supposed  to 
have  been  vested  for  a  considerable  period  in  his 
hands :  but  he  was  never  known  to  use  his  influ- 
ence unfairly  to  promote  his  own  interests,  or  those 
of  his  party.  He  had  no  personal  ambition  but 
to  serve  and  promote  the  liheral  cause.  Though 
he  was  understood,  from  his  influential  position 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered  them,  to  have  a 
large  claim  on  the  whig  party,  ho  never  solicited 
any  office  for  himself.  In  1806,  when  the  Whigs 
obtained  a  brief  tenure  of  the  ministry,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  of  stamps,  an  office  which  he  did 
not  long  continue  to  hold. 

Up  to  a  short  period  of  his  death  he  regularly 
attended  at  the  chambers  of  the  eminent  firm  of 
which  he  was  the  head— Messrs.  Gibson-Craiga, 
Wardlaw,  and  Dalziel,  writers  to  the  siguet — 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  professional  business, 
aud  also  in  that  of  the  banks  and  public  companies 
with  which  he  was  officially  connected  as  a  director. 

It  was  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Gibson-Craig, 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  creditors 
and  trustees  on  the  17th  December,  1830,  after 
the  failure  of  the  latter,  Sir  Walter  was  requested 
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library,  and  curiosities  at  Abbotsfonl,  as  the  best 
means  they  had  of  expressing  their  very  high 
sense  of  his  most  honourable  condnct,  and  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  exertions  on  their 
behalf. 

He  niamed,  in  September  1796,  a  daughter  of 
James  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh.  He  as- 
sumed the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Craig, 
in  1818,  on  succeeding  Robert  Craig,  Esq.  of  Ric- 
carton,  iu  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  entail 
made  by  his  predecessor  He  died  6th  March 
1850,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy,  and 
estates  of  Ingliston  and  Riccarton,  by  his  eldest 
son,  William  Gibson-Craig,  Esq.,  sometime  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Edinburgh. 

Crakiik,  a  surname  originally  OtfloricA,  a  Celtic  word 
signifying  a  craggy  ridge,  and  derived  from  the  lands  of 
Craigie  in  the  parish  of  Dalmeny,  Linlithgowshire,  now  called 
Craigiehall.  They  formerly  belonged  to  n  family  who  took 
their  name  from  them.  Joannes  dc  Craigin,  or  Craigie,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  original  charter  of  Dundas  of 
Dundas,  the  Superior,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  In  the 
Ragman  Holl  (1296)  is  the  name  of  John  dc  Craigy.  supposed 
on  good  grounds  to  belong  to  this  family.  In  1367,  John  de 
Craigy  of  that  ilk  is  made  mention  of  in  the  Chartnbiry  of 
.St.  Giles.  He  got  the  lands  and  barony  of  hraidwood  in 
Lanarkshire  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Monfude,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  called  domina  de  Crau/y,  heiress  of 
Craigy  and  Braidwood,  who.  in  1387,  married  Sir  John 
Stewart,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Durrbdeer. 
Of  this  marriage  came  the  Stewarts  of  Craigiehall,  who  pos- 
sessed the  estate  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
ultimately  sold  it,  in  16-13,  to  John  Fairhnlm,  treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Fairholm's  grand-daughter  married 
the  first  marquis  of  Annandale,  who  in  her  right  obtained 
Their  only  surviving  child,  Henrietta,  on  her 
vith  the  first  earl  of  Hopetoun,  carried  the  estate 
into  that  family,  and  it  is  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Hope  Vere, 
their  descendant,  the  additional  name  of  Vere  or  Weir  having 
been  assumed  on  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope, 
second  son  of  the  said  earl  of  Hopetoun,  with  the  heiress  of 
Blackwood,  in  Lanarkshire,  whose  name  was  Vere. 

Another  principal  family  of  the  name  were  the  Craigies  of 
Kilgraaton,  in  the  parish  of  Dumbarnie,  Perthshire,  two  of 
whom  were  eminent  judges.  Robert  Craigy  of  Glendoidt,  in 
the  parish  of  Kinfauns,  in  that  county,  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  bom  in  16*6,  was  the  son  of  Lawrence 
Craigie  of  Kilgraston.  Admitted  advocate  3d  January  1710, 
be  was,  on  4th  March  1742,  appointed  lord  advocate.  On  the 
death  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Amisfon,  he  was  promoted  lord 
president,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  2d  February  1754. 
On  luth  June  1755  he  was  named  by  patent  one  of  the  com- 
mivduncra  for  improving  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of 
Scotland.  He  died  10th  March  1760.  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
in  his  Life  of  I/ord  Karnes,  (i.  41)  has  preserved  his  character 
both  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer.  Another  Robert  Craigie.  of 
the  same  family,  bom  in  1754,  second  sou  of  John  Craigie  of 


on  was  also  on  the  bench,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Craigie.  He  passed  advocate  13th  July  1776,  was 
sheriff-depute  of  Orkney,  November  1786,  and  of 
shire  3d  December  1791,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Dumfries,  and  ' 
to  lite  bench  18th  November  1811.  He  died  in  1834,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Dumbarnie.  He  was 
considered  an  excellent  feudal  lawyer.  The  estate  of  Kilpas- 
ton  was  purchased  in  1784  by  John  Grant,  Esq.,  chief  just  ic« 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who  died  iu  1793,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Mi  brother  Francis,  in  wh<we  family  it  remains,— 
See  Sl  i-j  i.kmi'.mt  for  additional  information. 

The  Craigies  of  Dumbarnie,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  are 
a  bmiich  of  the  family  who  formerly  possessed  Kilgraston 
"  They  were  remarkable,"  says  the  New  Statistical  Account. 
"  for  the  elegant  improvements  they  made  on  their  estates ;  and 
it  is  to  their  public  spirit  that  the  community  is  indebted  for 
several  avenues  of  trees  which  adorn  the  road*  i 
Half  a  mile  south  from  Perth  there  is  a  village  of  the 
of  Craigie.    There  is  also  a  pariah  iu  Ayrshire  of  the  uai 


Craicixgblt,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  of  that  name 
in  Stirlingshire.  In  November  1A55.  Mr.  Alexander  Living- 
ston, and  three  others  of  the  same  name,  with  three  of  their 
servants,  found  surety  to  underiy  the  law  for  art  and  part  of 
the  mutilation  of  John  Craigingelt  of  that  ilk  and  Robert  his 
son  of  their  left  arms,  committed  within  the  burgh  of  Stirling 
on  the  preceding  21»t  of  August  In  1614,  Thomas  Craigin- 
gelt of  that  ilk  was  one  of  the  assize  on  the  trial  of  Helen 
Erskine,  Jwbcl  Erskine  and  Annas  Erskine,  sisters  of  Ro- 
bert Erskine,  brother  of  the  laird  of  Dun,  for  poisoning  their 
nephew,  John  Erskine,  heir  -  apparent  of  David  Erskine, 
their  eldest  brother,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Erskine. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  two  of  them  executed ;  the 
third,  Helen,  being  banished  the  kingdom.  In  1CO0,  George 
Craigingelt.  one  of  the  earl  of  Cowrie's  attendants,  waa  tried 
for  his  share  in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  and  being  found 
guilty  was,  on  the  22d  August,  hanged  with  two  others  of  his 
lordship's  retainers  who  were  condemned  for  the  same  crime, 
at  the  market-cross  of  Perth.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  direct  hand  in  the  conspiracy,  but  be  was  seen  keep- 
ing the  back  gate,  with  a  drawn  double-handed  sword  in  his 
hand,  during  the  time  of  the  fray.  Ho  had  previously  been 
ill  in  bed,  but  on  hearing  the  noise  he  rose  and  ran  up  the 
close,  and  cried  with  the  rest  of  the  town  there  convened, 
"Give  us  our  provost,  or  the  king's  green  coats  shall  pay  for 
it."  His  deposition  will  be  found  inserted  at  length  in  the 
second  volume  of  Pitcaim  s  Criminal  Trials,  pages  157,  158. 


Ckaik,  an  old  surname  found  in  tho  Ragman  Roll.  Ni»- 
bet  remarks  that  it  seems  to  be  a  south  country  name.  In 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  there  is  a  family  of  the  sur- 
name of  Craik  who  |xwi*eas  the  estate  of  Arbigland,  bought 
in  1722  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  from  the 
earl  of  Southcsk,  for  twenty-two  thousand  merles.  Tho  sor. 
of  the  first  Craik  of  Arbigland  died  in  1735,  and  his  son, 
William  Craik,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  agricul- 
turists of  his  day.  In  his  younger  years  he  employed  his  time 
in  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  was  the  first  who  undertook  to 
improve  the  soil  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Arbigland  was 
then  in  its  natural  state,  very  much  covered  with  whins  and 
brooms,  and  yielding  little  rent,  being  only  about  three  thou- 
sand merits  a-year  (eighteen  merits  make  one  pound  sterling). 
The  estate  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  the  church  of  which 
was  built  in  1776,  according  to  a  plan  of  William  Criik,  Esq. 
then  of  Arbiglana. 
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Mr.  George  L.  Craik,  M.A.,  for  a  long  lime  connected  with 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the  I>on«lon  publisher,  as  editor  of  wine 
of  his  publications,  and  elected  in  1849  profeseor  of  History 
and  English  literature  in  Qdmii'i  College,  Belfast,  a  native 
of  Dumfries-shire,  may  be  of  the  same  lamily. 


Cilail,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  near  "the  East 
Ncuk"  of  Fife,  and  the  name  of  a  parish  there.  In  the 
twelfth  century  there  w:is  a  family  of  some  consequence,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  ('rail  as  their  surname.  Adam  Crail  or 
Karail,  who  died  .a  1227,  was  one  of  the  clarici  regi$,  and 


Ckamoxd,  a  surname  supposed  to  be  derived  from  what  is 
now  the  parish  of  that  name  in  tire  counties  of  Linlithgow 
ani  Edinburgh.  There  was  an  old  family  Crainond  of  Auld- 
bar  ir.  Forfarshire.  In  a  charter  of  John  de  Strathern,  1278, 
William  de  Crainond  is  designed  clericus  de  Wardcroba  do- 
mini  regis.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Catherine  Cramoml, 
daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  Auldbar,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Maule.  ancestor  of  the  Panmuro  family.  This  lady  was  his 
second  wife.  In  1575,  James  Crainond,  the  titen  laird,  sold 
the  barony  to  Lord  Ulaminis,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
till  1670,  when  Patrick,  first  earl  of  Strathmorc,  sold  it  to 
Sir  James  Sinclair,  who  again  sold  it  to  Peter  and  James 
Young.  In  1753,  it  was  purchased  by  William  Chalmers  of 
Hazlebead,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Chalmers  of  Auld- 


CrtAMOiin,  a  barony  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (now  sup- 
posed extinct),  one  of  the  very  few  which  has  been  held  by 
natives  of  England,  having  no  connexion  whatever,  either  of 
blood,  birth,  or  estate,  with  North  Britain.  It  was  conferred, 
on  the  last  day  of  1628,  by  Charles  the  First,  on  Elizabeth, 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  knight,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  only  instance,  us  re- 
marked by  Crawford  in  his  Peerage,  of  any  female  creation 
in  the  Scottish  Roll.  Lady  Cramond  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beaumont,  knight,  of  Stoughton  Grange,  Leicester- 
shire, and  had  previously  been  married  to  Sir  John  Ashburn- 
ham  of  Ashburnham  in  Sussex,  knight,  and  by  him,  who 
died  2flth  June  1620,  aged  twenty-nine,  had  several  children. 
Her  eldest  son,  John,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Ash- 
bumham.  Her  second  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  the 
ao_  of  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson,  win  born  at  Hard  wick  in 
Suffolk,  8d  July  1569,  and  died  4th  February  1634.  The 
peerage  of  Cramond  was  conferred  on  his  wife  for  her  life, 
with  remainder,  as  she  had  no  issue  of  her  own.  to  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas,  by  his  first  wife,  (Ursula,  daughter  of  John 
Southwell,  of  Barham  Hall,  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  four  daughters)  and  his  heirs  male :  which  failing  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  father.  Collins,  in  his  Baronetage  (ed. 
1771,  vol.  iL  page  16-1)  says,  probably  tho  reason  why  the 
title  was  not  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  on  account 
of  his  being  a  judge,  it  being  in  those  days  unusual.  Lady 
Cramond  died  16th  April  1651.  Her  second  husband,  Sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of 
Laud,  having  issued  an  order  against  the  ancient  custom  of 
wakes,  and  directed  every  minister  in  England  to  read  it  in 
his  church.  This  was  considered  an  encroachment  on  tho 
ecclesiastical  authority  by  Laud,  then  bialwp  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Richardson  was  bronght  before  the  council,  and  so 
severely  reprimanded  that  he  came  out  complaining  that  he 
had  been  almost  choked  by  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves.  This  step 
was  tne  means  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  which  afterwards  proved 
to  fatal  to  that 


Sir  Thomas'  son,  also  named  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  died 
in  1642,  aged  forty- five.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hewett,  knight, 
he  had,  with  other  children,  a  son,  Thomas,  I>ord  Cramond, 
who  succeeded  his  stepmother  in  the  title.  He  had  also  a 
family  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  Miles  Sandys, 
knight.  The  son,  Thomas  Ricnardson,  Lord  Cramond,  elect- 
ed member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1660, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Gomey,  knight,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  died  16th  May  1674.  Ills  eldest  son, 
Henry  Richardson,  Ixird  Cramond,  bora  in  1650,  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Napier,  baronet,  of  Luton  Hoo, 
widow  of  Sir  Edw  ard  Bark  ham  of  Soutbacre  in  Norfolk.  On 
his  death.  5th  January  1701,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
William  Richardson,  Lord  Cramond,  born  2d  August  1654. 

first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward 
Esq.,  of  Southacrc,  and  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  James  Daniel  of  Norwich,  goldsmith. 
The  former  had  no  issue,  but  by  the  latter  his  lordship  had  a 
son  and  a  daughter;  William  his  heir;  and  Elizabeth,  hcire-sa 
of  bar  brother,  married  in  1735  to  William  Jenny,  Esq.,  of 
Bayfield  in  Norfolk.  They  sold  Southacre  Hall,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  great  Cramond  property  in  Norfolk,  to  Sir  An- 
drew Fi>untaiiie,  knight.  Lord  Cramond  died  7th  March 
1719,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  William  Richardson, 
Lord  Cramond,  bom  in  1714.  Ho  died,  unmarried,  28th 
July  1735,  when  the  peerage  is  supposed  to  have  become  ex 


On  this  peerage  the  lords  of  session,  in  their  return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  12th  June  1739,  remark 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  person  ever  sat  or  voted  as 
Lord  Cramond,  or  that  any  one  offered  to  vote  at  any  election 
since  the  Union  under  that  title,  but  as  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  if  any  were,  had  probably  their  residence 
in  England,  their  not  having  claimed  hitherto  can  bo  no  objec- 
tion to  their  title  if  they  can  verify  their  right  to  it. 


Ckanston,  a  surname  derived  from  tho  lands  of  Cranston 
in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh,  anciently  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  A 
parish  on  the  eastern  verge  of  Edinburghshire  now  bears  the 
name  of  Cranston.  In  the  charters  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  written  Cranestone,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Craenston, — signi- 
fying the  territory  or  resort  of  the  crane,  a  bird  which,  when 
armorially  carried,  as  by  all  families  of  the  name  of  Cran- 
ston, is  the  emblem  of  piety  and  charity.  Their  motto, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  this,  as  it  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
want  ere  I  want."  In  a  charter  of  King  William  the  Lion  to 
the  abbacy  of  Holyroodhouse,  Klfric  de  Cranston  is  witness. 
He  is  also  witness  to  a  convention  betwixt  Roger  de  Quinry 
and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Ncwbottle  in  1170.  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  Thomas  de  Cranston  made  a 
donation  to  the  monastery  of  Soltray,  of  some  lands  lying 
near  Paiston  in  East  Lothian,  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul, 
and  those  of  his  ancestors  and  successors;  and  in  that  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  Andrew  de  Cranston  is  witness  to  a 
charter  of  Hugo  de  Riddel, — knight,  the  proprietor  of  the 
district,  from  whom  one  portion  of  it  acquired  the  name  of 
Cranston-Riddel — to  tho  abbacy  of  Ncwbottle.  Hugh  de 
Cranston  was  one  of  the  Scottish  barons  who  swore  fealty  to 
King  Edward  the  First  in  1296.  Radolphus  de  Cranston, 
dominua  de  New  Cranston,  son  and  heir  of  Andrew,  lord  of 
Cranston,  made  a  donation  to  the  abbacy  of  New  bottle  27th 
May,  1338,  and  confirmed  to  the  monastery  of  Soltray,  totam 
illam  terrain  in  territorio  meo  de  Cranston,  quern  habui  ab 
meis,  betwixt  1330  and  1340;  in  winch  . 
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finnstion  his  son,  John  de  Cranston,  is  particularly  named. 
From  King  David  the  Second,  Thomas  do  Cranston  gat  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Cranston. 

In  the  year  1582  Thomas  Cranstoun  of  Morristoun.  or  Mu- 
rieston,  descended  from  Cranstoun  of  that  illc,  was  one  of  the 
jury  on  the  trial  of  George  Home  of  Spott,  indicted  for  being 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Ix>rd  Darnley.  when  Hume  was 
acquitted.  In  1591,  John  Cranstoun  of  Murristouti  granted, 
with  his  wife,  Barbara,  a  reversion  of  the  lands  of  Toderick. 
In  the  following  year  Thomas  Cranstoun,  younger  of  Moriea- 
toun,  and  his  brother  Joim  Cranstoun  were  amongst  the  per- 
sons summoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  forfeited,  for 
assisting  the  turbulent  earl  of  Buthwell  in  his  nocturnal  at- 
tack on  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  Thomas  Cranstoun 
was  denounced  rebel  for  not  appearing  to  answer  for  the 
Mine.  Willinrr.  Cranstoun,  the  son  of  the  above  Thomas 
( 'ranstoun  and  Barbara  his  wife,  married  Sarah,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Cranstoun  of  that  ilk.  the  first  Lord  Cran- 
stoun, afterwards  noticed.  On  June  11,  1600,  Sir  John  and 
his  son  William  were  indicted  for  the  reset  of  the  said  Tho- 
mas Cranstoun,  a  declared  traitor,  and  on  19th  June  they 
produced  the  king's  warrant  that  proceedings  should  be  stay- 
ed against  them,  when  they  were  commanded  to  their  lodg- 
ings. John  Cranstonu  did  not  receive  u  remission  of  his 
forfeiture  till  1611. 

Amrtlier  family  of  the  name,  the  Cranstoun*  of  Corsbie  in 
Berwickshire,  w  ere  at  one  period  of  some  consideration  on 
the  borders.  In  1530.  Jasper  Cranstoun  of  Corsbio  was  one 
of  the  Berwickshire  barons  who  were  proceeded  agaiust  for 
neglecting  to  fulfil  their  bonds  "  to  keep  good  rule  within  their 
respective  bounds,"  as  was'  also  John  Cranstoun  of  that  ilk. 
They  found  surety  to  stand  their  trial,  when  required,  and 
also  submitted  themselves  to  '  the  king's  will.'  On  June  20, 
1518.  Cnthbert  Cranston  of  Dodds  found  George  Lord  Hume 
security  for  himself  and  fifteen  others  to  underlie  the  law  for 
treasonable  assistance  atTorded  to  "our  old  enemies "  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  9th  October  following  Cuthbcrt  Cranston  of 
Mains  found  caution  to  answer  for  the  same  crime.  Cuth- 
bcrt Cranstoun  of  Thirlcstancmains  and  Thomas  Cranstoun 
of  that  ilk  were  among  thirty-two  border  barons  who  sub- 
scribed a  bond  at  Kelso,  6th  April  1569,  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  borders,  against  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale,  Esk- 
dale,  Euesdale,  and  Annandale,  the  Armstrongs,  Johnstone*. 
Elliotts,  &c.  On  November  9,  1570,  Sir  William  Cranstoun 
of  Dodds,  commissary  of  Lauder,  found  security  to  underlie 
the  law  for  the  slaughter  of  James  Brownlec.  In  Birrell's 
Diary,  under  date  October  20,  1596,  there  is  the  following 
entry :  "  Gill»ert  Uwder  slain  at  Linlithgow  by  the  Cran- 
stouns." In  March  1C12,  Alexander  French  of  Thomiedykes 
and  James  Wight,  his  nephew,  were  found  guilty  of  the 
slaughter  of  John  Cranstoun,  brother  of  Patrick  Cranstonn 
of  Corsbie,  and  beheaded  on  the  Cnstlehill  of  Edinburgh;  and 
on  3d  September  1013,  Gilbert  Cranstoun,  uncle  of  the  said 
Patrick,  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  gray  stal- 
lion from  the  stables  of  his  nephew,  and  of  various  other  acts 
ot  theft,  and  of  shooting  George  Home  of  Biwaendean  in  the 
thigh,  committed  in  September  1C09,  and  hanged  for  the 
same  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  this  name  were  several  ministers  eminent  in  their  day. 
The  first  minister  of  the  parish  of  Liberton,  Mid  Lothian, 
after  the  Reformation  was  Mr.  Thomas  Cranstoun,  who  had 
previously  been  minister  of  Borthwh-k.  He  entered  to  his 
stipend,  (which  only  amounted  to  two  hundred  merks,  or 
eleven  pounds  two  shillings  and  twopence.)  at  Lummas  1569, 
and  was  translated  to  Peebles  at  Whitsunday  1570.  Mr. 
John  Cranstoun  was  minister  of  Liberton  from  1625  to  1627. 


In  August  1563,  a  serious  disturbance  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  consequence  of  the  queen's  domestics  at  Holvrood, 
during  her  absence  at  Stirling,  being  found  attending  mas*  at 
the  chapel  there.  Patrick  Cranstoun,  "  a  jealous  brother," 
as  Knox  styles  him,  entered  the  chapel,  and  rinding  the  altar 
covered,  and  a  priest  ready  to  celebrate  mass,  he  demanded 
of  them  how  they  dared  thus  openly  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
land  ?  The  magistrates  were  summoned,  and  peace  restored 
with  difficulty. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  Mr.  Michael  Cranstoun 
was  minister  of  Cramond.  Calderwood  characterizes  him 
as  a  timescrvcr,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  his  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  the  court  regarding  the  church. 
With  other  ministers  he  was  ordered  to  be  apprehended  for ' 
the  treasonable  and  seditious  stirring  up  of  the  tumult  and 
uproar  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  December  1596.  his  share 
in  that  memorable  affair  being  that  he  read  the  history  of 
Hainan  and  Mordecai  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  Little 
Kirk,  while  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  them 
to  King  James,  who  was  then  sitting  in  the  Tolbooth  i 
islering justice;  in  consequence  of  which  he  entered  in  ward, 
but  did  not  long  continue  in  it,  as  his  majesty's  fury  was  chiefly 
directed  against  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
Edinburgh. 

In  the  same  reign,  Mr.  William  Cranstoun  was  minister  of 
Kettle  in  Fife,  of  whom  Calderwood  relates  that  on  the  18th 
August  1607,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  when  the 
king  sent  four  commissioners  to  force  Archbishop  Gladstones 
on  the  synod  as  moderator,  Mr.  William  Cranstoun,  modera- 
tor of  the  previous  synod,  walking  in  the  session  house,  which 
was  within  the  kirk,  at  bis  meditation,  and  finding  himself 
troubled  at  the  closeness  of  the  air,  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  not 
knowing  that  any  other  was  appointed  by  the  i 
to  preach,  and  while  sitting  in  the  pulpit,  a  I 
to  him  with  a  letter,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  without 
reading  it  A  little  while  after  another  messenger  was  sent,  in 
the  lords  commissioners'  name,  to  bid  him  come  down.  He 
answered  that  he  ciune  to  that  place  in  the  name  of  a  greater 
Lord,  whose  message  he  had  tiot  yet  discharged,  and  with 
that  named  a  psalm  to  be  sung,  because  he  saw  tho  people 
somewhat  amazed.  Then  one  of  tho  bailies  went  and  whis- 
pered to  him  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  lords  to  desire 
him  to  came  down.  He  replied.  "  And  I  command  you  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  sit  down  in  your  own  seat,  and  bear 
what  God  will  gay  to  you  by  me."  The  bailie  obeyed.  At 
last,  when  he  was  commencing  his  prayer,  the  conservator  of 
the  privileges  of  the  merchants  in  the  low  countries,  being  a 
councillor,  went  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  desist,  for  the 
lords  had  appointed  another  to  preach.  "  But  the  Lord,"  said 
Mr.  Cranstoun,  "  and  bis  kirk  have  appointed  me,  therefore, 
beware  how  ye  trouble  this  work ;"  and  immediately  proceeded 
with  his  prayer  and  preaching.  [CaldencoufTs  Hubiry,  vol. 
vL  page  674.]  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  after- 
wards put  to  the  horn.  On  the  10th  of  May  1U20,  John 
Spottiswood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  held  a  a*rt  of  high 
commission  in  that  city,  when  be  deprived  this  aged  and  wor- 

Crasbtoiin,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  pos- 
sessed by  a  fumily  of  the  same  name,  descended  from  Thomas 
de  Cranyston  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Second, 
had  a  charter  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  of  the  barony  of  Stolbs, 
within  that  of  Cavers,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh.  His  sup- 
posed grandson,  Thomas  de  Cranstoun,  scut  if cr  rei/ii,  was  a 
personage  of  considerable  influence  in  the  reig!i  of  James  tlie 
Second.    Along  with  Sir  William  Crichton,  the  < 
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and  William  Fowles,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  he  was  in  May 
1426.  Milt  ambassador  to  Eric,  kins  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
.Sweden,  to  adjust  the  acbt  due  to  him  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Hebrides  to  King  Alexander  the  Third,  which  they  ami- 
cably settled.  He  was  afterwards  much  employed  in  negoti- 
ations with  England.  He  had  letters  of  safe  conduct,  with 
Lord  Crichton,  chancellor,  and  others,  commissioners  for 
treating  of  peace,  3d  April  1148;  again  in  144!),  1450,  and 
1151.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of 
the  truce  with  England,  and  in  1453  he  and  William  dc 
Cranstonn,  his  son,  were  conservators  of  tho  truce :  again  in 
1457  and  1459 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  Thomas  dc  Cranstoun 
was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches.  He  died  about  1470. 
On  a  pillar  on  the  north  stile  of  where  the  altar  stood  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  are  his  armorial  bearings. 
He  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  ancestor  of  the 
Cranstouns  of  Glen. 

William  do  Cranstoun,  the  elder  son,  U  designed  of  Grad- 
ing in  a  charter  to  William  bird  Crichton,  7th  April  1450,  in 
his  father's  lifetime.  On  2d  March,  1451-2,  he  bad  a  char- 
ter to  William  Cranstoun  of  Cralyn.  He  appears  among 
the  barons  in  parliament,  18th  March  1481-2.  He  died  in 
1515.  William  dc  Cranstoun  had  two  sons,  John  and  Tho- 
mas. John,  the  elder  son,  married  Janet  Scott,  and  died  in 
1552.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Wiffiam  Cranstoun,  had  a  charter 
to  himself  and  Elizabeth  Johnstone  his  wife,  and  John  Cran- 
stonn, their  son,  of  the  lands  of  New  Cranstoun,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  30th  May  1553.  On  the  25th  June  1557, 
dame  Janet  Bethune,  Lady  Buocleuch,  and  several  persons  of 
the  name  of  Scott  were  accused  of  going  to  the  kirk  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lowes,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  *  bodin  in 
feire  of  war,'  (that  is,  arrayed  in  armour,)  and  breaking  open 
the  doors  of  the  said  kirk,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  laird  of 
Cranstoun,  for  his  destruction,  and  for  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Cranstoun.  On  July  14,  1563,  William  Cranstoun  of  that 
ilk,  James  his  brother,  and  another,  found  caution  to  under- 
lie tiro  law  at  the  next  court  at  Selkirk,  for  art  and  part  going 
to  the  steading  of  Williamshopc,  belonging  to  Alexander 
Hoppringill  of  Craigleith,  and  hamstringing  and  slaying  three 
of  his  cattle.  By  his  wife,  who  was  the  danghter  of  Andrew 
Johnstone  of  Elphinstone,  Sir  William  Cranstonn  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son, 
John,  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Ramsay 
of  Dalhousie,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  also  named  John,  who 
seems  to  have  died  without  succeeding  to  the  estate,  and 
seven  daughters. 

On  the  23d  Angnst  1600,  Mr.  Thomas  Cranstoun,  one  of 
the  earl  of  Cowrie's  attendants,  was,  with  two  others  of  his 
retainers,  executed  at  Perth,  for  drawing  swords  in  the  time 
of  the  tumult  during  the  mysterious  transactions  of  the  Gow- 
rie  conspiracy.  Ho  was  the  brother  of  Sir  John  Cranstoun 
of  Cranstoun.  a  zealous  professor  of  religion,  with  whom  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  minister  passed  some 
time  in  retirement  at  Cranstoun  in  1603,  when  persecuted  by 
the  court. 

Sarah,  the  eldest  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the  aoovo  John 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Cranstoun  of  Morriestoon,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  to  King  James  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lorn 
Cranstoun,  by  patent,  dated  17th  November  16VU,  to  him 
and  bis  heirs  male  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Cranstoun. 
On  the  20th  August  1617.  his  lordship,  with  tho  lords  San- 
quhar and  Buccleuch,  William  Douglas  of  Cavers,  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  and  three  others,  the  landlords  of  the  east  and 
"i  marches,  compeared  personally  before  the  lords  of  coun- 


cil, and  bound  themselves  to  make  their  whole  men.  tenants 
and  servants,  answerable  and  obedient  to  justice,  and  that 
they  should  satisfy  and  redress  parties  wronged,  conform  to 
the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  and  general  bond  made  in 
1602,  which  was  the  strictest  ever  made  on  tho  borders. 
Tho  first  Lord  Cranstoun  died  in  Juue  1627,  having  had  four 
sous  and  one  daughter.  James,  the  second  son,  was  in  1610 
brought  before  the  council  for  sending  a  challenge  to  the 
son  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  committed  to  Blackness  castle, 
while  the  latter  for  concealing  the  same,  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  his  opponent,  was  warded  in  Edinburgh  castle. 
James  Cranstoun,  for  repeating  tho  offence,  was  afterwards 
banished  forth  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  The  fathers  at 
the  same  time  were  bound  for  all  of  their  sons  come  to  man's 
age,  under  the  pain  of  ten  thousand  merke,  that  they  should 
keep  the  peace  with  each  other. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  second  I,ord  Cranstoun,  married  first, 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Walter  first  Lord  Scott  of 
Buccletich ;  secondly,  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  James, 
seventh  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres,  but  had  no  issue  by  either. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William,  son  of  James, 
master  of  Cranstoun.  above  mentioned,  the  second  son  of  the 
first  lord.  This  gentleman  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Mar- 
garet, only  daughter  of  David  Macgill  of  Cranstoun-Kiddell, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Craig  of  Uiccartoun,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh ; 
and,  secondly,  to  l.ady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  ol 
Francis  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  had  a  son,  William,  third  Lord 
Cranstoun,  and  three  daughters. 

William,  third  Lord  Cranstoun,  marched  into  England 
with  King  Charles  the  Second  in  1661,  and  being  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Me  was  particularly  excepted  out  of  Cromwell's  act  of  grace 
and  pardon,  April  1654,  by  which  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated, but  a  portion  of  the  lands,  of  the  yearly  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  were  settled  on  his  wife  and  children.  He 
married  Lady  Mary  I-cslic,  third  daughter  of  Alexander,  first 
earl  of  Leven,  and  had  a  son.  James,  fourth  Lord  C/anstoun, 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Don  of  Newton, 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  baronet,  and  had  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam, fifth  Lord  Cranstoun,  and  the  Hon.  Alexander  Cran- 
stoun, who  died  at  Daricn,  without  issue. 

William,  fifth  Lord  Cranstoun,  the  elder  son,  supported  the 
treaty  of  union  in  the  last  Scots  parliament  He  died  27th 
January  1727.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Jane  Ker,  eldest  daughter 
of  William,  second  marquis  of  Lothian,  who  survived  him 
forty-one  years,  he  had  seven  sous  and  five  daughters. 

About  the  history  of  the  Hon.  William  Henry  Cranstoun, 
the  fifth  son,  born  in  1714,  there  is  something  very  i 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  married  i 
the  22d  of  May  1744,  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Murray, 
merchant  in  Leith,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  David  Murray  of 
Stanhope,  hart.  The  marriage  was  a  private  one,  on  pretence 
that  its  being  known  might  prevent  his  preferment  in  the  army, 
as  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic  No  witness  was  present  but  a 
single  woman.  The  clergyman  was  brought  by  Captain 
Cr.instoun,  ana  was  not  known  to  Miss  Murray  or  tho  other 
woman.  They  lived  together,  in  a  private  manner,  till  some- 
time in  July  thereafter.  Then  the  lady  went  to  an  uncle's 
house  in  the  country,  while  the  captain  staid  among  his  own 
relations  till  November,  and  then  proceeded  to  Loudon.  A 
close  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  them  as  husband 
and  wife.  Before  ho  left  she  acquainted  him  of  her  being  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  he,  in  consequence,  ic 
his  absence  wrote  very  affectionately  both  to  herself  and  her 
uncle,  acknowledging  her  to  ha»e  been  his  wii'c  from  the  ui'd- 
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die  of  the  preceding  May,  but  still  insisted  on  the  marriage 
being  kept  secret  He  afterwards  informed  all  his  relations 
of  it,  and  they  visited  and  corresponded  with  her  as  his  wife. 
At  her  confinement  she  was  attended  by  one  of  his  sisters. 
A  daughter  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on  February  19th,  1745, 
and  was  b:iptitvd  by  a  minister  of  the  established  church,  in 
presence  of  several  of  the  relntions  on  both  sides.  The  child 
was  held  up  to  baptism  by  oue  of  the  captain's  brothers,  and 
named  after  his  mother,  by  express  orders  from  himself. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Captain  Cranstoun  disowned  his 


marriage  in  1746,  alleging  that  they  were  never  married;  that 
he  had  only  promised  to  marry  ber  in  case  she  should  turn 
protectant ;  that  double  the  time  agreed  for  her  changing  her 
religion  was  n«w  elapsed,  without  her  doing  so;  that  what  ho 
h:ul  said  to  his  friends  was  only  to  amuse  them  and  save  her 
honour;  and  that  now  ho  would  never  marry  her,  but  was 
willing  to  support  her  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  lady 
raised  a  declarator  of  her  own  marriage,  and  of  her  daugh- 
ter's legitimacy,  before  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  the 
summons  of  which  was  executed  in  October  1746.  In  the 
process,  a  great  number  of  letters  written  by  the  cajitain  and 
the  lady  were  produced,  and  after  a  tedious  litigation  the 
commissaries,  on  tho  1st  March  1748,  decreed  them  to  be 
married  persons,  and  the  child  to  be  their  lawful  danghtcr; 
on  the  7th  of  April  following,  they  decerned  the  captain  to 
pay  the  lady  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds  sterling  for  herself, 
and  ten  pounds  for  their  daughter  so  long  as  she  should  be 
alimented  by  her,  both  to  commence  from  the  date  of  cita- 
tion, and  on  the  11th  of  May,  they  ordained  him  to  pay  her 
forty  pounds  of  cost*,  ami  nearly  sixty  pounds  for  extracting 
the  decreet.  Captain  Cranstoun  advocated  the  case  to  tho 
court  of  session,  but  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  there.  It 
seems  that  during  the  proceedings  he  courted  a  young  lady 
in  Leicestershire,  but  all  hopes  of  a  union  with  her  were  put 
a  stop  to,  when  the  match  was  nearly  concluded,  on  the  lady's 
friends  hearing  that  ho  was  already  married.  About  tho  year 
174G,  having  gone  In  Henley  to  recruit,  Miss  Mary  Blandy, 
the  daughter  of  a  retired  attorney  at  Reading,  possessing, 
according  to  report,  ten  thousand  pounds,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  as  her  father  disapproved  of  the  captain's  address, 
on  account  of  his  having  a  wife  alive  in  his  native  country, 
she  poisoned  Una  on  the  5th  of  August  1751,  with  some  pow- 
der which  Capt,  Cranstoun  bad  sent  her  from  Scotland,  in  a 
packet  containing  Scots  pebbles,  and  labelled  "  to  clean  pebbles 
with,"  having  mixed  it  in  his  gruel.  For  this  heinous  crime 
she  was  tried  at  Oxford  in  February  1752,  and  being  found 
guilty  she  was  hanged  on  the  Castle  green  of  that  city,  on  the 
6th  of  April  thereafter.  In  Miss  ISlandy's  statement  afW 
her  condemnation,  she  alleged  that  the  powders  were  sent  to 
her  by  her  lover  to  be  given  to  her  father  as  love-potions,  to 
make  him  kind  to  them  both,  and  induce  him  to  consent  to 
their  marriage,  and  that  he  had  written  to  ber  that  he  bad 
consulted  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  "a  cunning  woman"  in  Scotland, 
who  had  assured  him  that  they  would  have  that  effect,  which 
alio  thoroughly  believed.  There  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  captain  was  in  any 
way  accessary  to  the  mnrder.  He  died  2d  December  1752, 
T  few  months  after  Miss  llliindy's  execution. 

His  younger  brother,  the  Hon.  George  Cranstonn  of  Long- 
warton,  the  seventh  son  or  the  fifth  l/>rd  Cranstoun,  mar- 
ried Maria,  danghtcr  of  Thomas  Bri*l>ane  of  Brisbane,  in 
Ayrshire,  and  had  by  her,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  30th  December  1788.  The  second 
srn.  George  Cranftonn.  was  an  eminent  judge  of  the  court  of 
session,  under  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Corehouso.  He  was 
originally  designed  for  the  army,  but  studied  the  l*w.  He 


passed  advocate,  2d  February  1793,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
depute  advocates  in  1805,  and  sheriff  depute  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland  in  1806.  Ho  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  15th  November  1823,  and  elevated  to  the  bench, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Hermand  in  1826,  from  which  lie  re- 
tired in  1839.  His  title  was  taken  from  his  seat  near  the 
celebrated  fall  of  Corra  linn  in  Clydesdale,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  places  in  Lanarkshire,  where  ho  was 
visited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1827.  His  acquaintance  with 
tho  author  of  Waverley  began  in  the  winter  of  1788,  when 
they  wero  both  stndenta  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  their  intimacy  lasted  during  life.  When  prac- 
tising at  the  bar,  Mr.  Cranstoun  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated jeu  cTaprit,  entitled  the  "Diamond  Beetle  Case," 
(inserted  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  vol.  i.  pp.  384—387.) 
in  which  the  judicial  style  and  peculiar  manner  of  several 
of  the  judges,  in  delivering  their  opinions,  are  most  happily 
imitated.  He  was  a  superior  Greek  scholar,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  great  favourite  with  Lord  Monl>oddo,  who  used 
to  declare  that  Cranstoun  was  the  only  scholar  in  all  Scot- 
land. Lord  Corehouso  was  an  excellent  judge  and  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  especially  in  all  feudal  questions. 

His  eldest  sister,  Margaret  Nkobon,  married,  25th  Februa- 
ry 1780,  William  Cuninghame  of  Lainshaw,  in  Ayrshire. 
The  second,  Jane  Anne,  afterwards  countess  of  Purgstall. 
was  an  early  confident  and  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Sci  tt. 
She  was  the  first  person  to  whom,  in  April  1796,  he  read  the 
manuscript  of  his  first  published  piece,  the  translation  o» 
Burger's  Lenore,  and  she  early  predicted  his  poetical  ex- 
cellent!; writing  to  a  friend  in  the  country  at  that  period, 
she  said,  "  Walter  Scott  is  going  to  turn  oat  a  poet— some- 
thing of  a  cross,  I  think,  between  Bums  and  Gray."    On  the 
23d  June  1797  she  married  Godfrey  Winceslaus,  count  of 
Purgstall,  a  German  nobleman  who  had  been  some  time  re- 
siding in  Edinburgh.    He  was  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire,  of  noble  and  ancient  descent,  and  possessed  large 
estates  in  the  province  of  Styria,    "  This  lady,"  says  Lock- 
hart  in  his  life  of  Scott  (under  date  1821),  "had  undergone 
domestic  afflictions  more  than  sufficient  to  have  crushed 
almost  any  spirit  but  her  own.    Her  husband,  the  count 
Purgstall  bad  died  some  years  before  this  time,  leaving  her 
an  only  son,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  and 
possessing  abilities  which,  had  he  lived  to  develop  them, 
mast  have  secured  for  him  a  high  station  in  the  annals  of  ge- 
nius.   This  hope  of  her  eyes,  the  last  heir  of  an  illustrious 
lineage,  followed  his  father  to  the  tomb  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age.    The  desolate  countess  was  urged  by  ber 
family  in  Scotland  to  return,  after  thia  bereavement,  to  her 
native  country,  but  she  had  vowed  to  her  son  on  his  death- 
bed, that  one  day  her  dust  should  be  mingled  with  his.  and 
no  argument  could  induce  her  to  depart  from  the  resolution 
of  remaining  in  solitary  Styria.    By  her  desire,  a  valued 
friend  of  the  house  of  Purgstall,  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
up  on  their  estates,  the  celebrated  orientalist  Joseph  Von 
Hammer,  compiled  a  little  memoir  of  '  Tho  two  last  Counts 
of  Purgstall,'  which  he  put  forth  in  January  1821,  tinder  the 
title  of '  Denkmahl,'  or  Monument."   The  copy  of  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  work  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  the  countess,  but  which  by  some  inadvertence  was 
never  sent,  will  be  found  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  An 
account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Countess  dc  Purgstall  during  the 
last  months  of  her  life  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  has  been  pub- 
lished.   See  his  Seldom  Haiii/eU.    Of  Helen  D'Arcy.  I«ord 
Corchonse's  youngest  sister,  the  wife  of  IVofcssor  IhigsM 
Stewart,  a  notice  follows. 
Junes,  sixth  Lord  Cranstoun,  succeeded  his  father  in  1727 
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and  died  at  L»n.i  m  4th  July  1773.  He  married  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown  of  Abeoourt  in  Surrey,  with 
whom  he  obtained  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  she  after- 
w.u  Miiw.it-.)  m  11  l.-ir^'fT  i.irtniif.  She  ha.1.  :u>  i"»r.-it'.  in 
the  Went  Indies,  and  a  jointure  of  seven  hundred  pounds. 
Her  ladyship  remained  only  four  moutha  a  widow,  an  she 
took  for  her  second  husband,  on  10th  November,  1778,  Mi- 
chael Lade,  Esq.,  councillor  at  law,  and  diod  26lh  October 
1799.  By  this  lady,  Lord  Cranstoun  had  five  tons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest,  William,  and  the  third,  James,  succes- 
sively enjoyed  the  title.  The  Hon.  George  Cranstonn,  the  fifth 
son,  bom  in  1761,  was  captain  of  an  independent  company  of 
foot  in  Africa,  which  was  minced  in  1783.  In  1795  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  131st  foot,  was  appointed  major  of  a 
West  India  regiment  in  1796,  and  the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  that  corps.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  64th  regiment  of 
foot,  which  regiment  he  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Suri- 
nam in  May  1804,  when  he  was  wounded.  He  had  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army  1st  January  1805,  and  died  at  Suri- 
nam, 8th  March  1806,  in  his  45th  year,  unmarried. 

William,  seventh  Lord  Cranstoun,  the  eldest  son,  bom  at 
("railing,  8d  September,  1749,  succeeded  his  father  in  1773, 
and  diod  unmarried  at  London,  1st  August  1778,  aged  29. 

His  brother  James,  the  third  son,  eighth  Lord  Cranstonn, 
wns  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  He  was  born  in  1755,  and 
hiid  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  19th  October 
1776,  and  of  captain,  31st  January  17H0.  ne  commanded 
the  Belleqnieux,  of  C4  guns,  in  the  engagements  between 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  the  Count  de  Grassc,  off  St.  Christi>- 
phrrs,  25th  and  26th  January,  1782.  After  the  victiiry  over 
De  Crasse  gained  by  Admiral  I-ord  Rodney,  12th  April  1782, 
he  was  sent  homo  with  the  despatches  announcing  it,  in 
which  his  lordship  declared  that  Lord  Cranstoun  had  acted 
as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Formidable  during  both  actions, 
and  that  he  was  mnch  indebted  to  his  gallant  behaviour,  on 
both  occasions.  He  commanded  the  Rellerophon  in  Admiral 
Comwallis'  squadron,  17th  June  1795,  when,  with  five  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  he  sustained  an  attack  of  the 
French  fleet,  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  seven 
rasees  and  two  brigs,  and  obliged  them  to  give  over,  after  a 
running  fight  of  twelve  hours,  wherein  eight  ships  of  the  lino 
were  so  shattered  that  they  could  not  engage  any  longer. 
In  his  despatches  the  admiral  stated  that  he  considered  the 
Bellerophon  as  a  treasure  in  store,  having  heard  of  her  former 
achievements,  and  observing  the  spirit  manifested  by  all  on 
board,  joined  to  the  activity  and  zeal  showed  by  Lord  Crans- 
toun during  the  whole  cruise.  The  thanks  of  {orliarnent 
were,  on  17th  Novemlier  1795,  voted  to  the  admiral,  cap- 
tains, Ac.,  "for  the  skill,  judgment,  and  determined  bravery 
displayed  on  this  occurrence,  which  reflected  as  much  credit 
as  the  achievement  of  a  victory."  In  1796  his  lordship  was 
appointed  governor  of  Grenada  and  vice-admiral  of  that  island, 
but  before  he  could  set  out  to  his  government,  ho  diod  at 
Bishop's  Waltham  in  Hampshire,  22d  September  1796,  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  drinking  cyder  impregnated  with  sugar  of  lead,  from  be- 
ing made  in  a  leaden  cistern.  He  was  buried  in  the  garrUin 
chapel  at  Portsmouth.    His  character,  both  as  a  man  and  a 

nals  said  that  "his  death  wpuld  bo  felt  as  a  pnWiTLL  by 
those  who  knew  his  professional  merits,  and  will  be  long  and 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  exem- 
plary worth  in  private  life."  He  married  at  Damhall,  19th 
Augnst  1792,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Lientenant- 
eolono!  Lewis  Charlea  Montolieu,  sister  of  Lady  Elibank,  but 


had  no  Issue  by  her.  She  died  at  Bath,  27th  August,  17OT, 
aged  twenty-seven.  His  lordship  waa  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, James  Edward,  ninth  Lord  Cranstoun,  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Cranstoun,  (who  died  in  November  1790.) 
fourth  son  of  the  sixth  lord  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Turner,  of 
the  county  of  Worcester. 

James  Edward,  the  ninth  lord,  married  at  the  Retreat  in 
St.  Christophers,  25th  August,  1807,  Anne  linnington,  eld- 
est daughter  of  John  Macnamara,  Esq.  of  that  Island,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  died  5th 
September  1818. 

His  elder  son,  also  named  James  Edward,  tenth  Lord 
Cranstoun,  born  12th  August,  1809,  is  unmarried.  His  bro- 
ther, the  Hon.  Charles  Frederick  Cranstoun,  born  in  1813,  is 
the  beir  presumptive. 

CRANSTOUN,  Helen  D'Aucy,  authoress  of 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  song  of  1  The  tears  I 
shed  must  ever  fall,'  was  the  third  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  George  Cranstoun,  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam, fifth  Lord  Cranstoun,  and  was  born  in  1705. 
On  the  26th  of  July  1790  she  became  the  second 
wife  of  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Catrine,  Ayrshire,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Warriston  House,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ediuhurgh,  28th  July  1838.  A 
copy  of  verses,  attributed  to  her,  beginning  "  Re- 
turning spring,  with  gladsome  ray,"  which  breathe 
the  same  strain  of  tender  feeling  as  her  justly  ad- 
mired song,  '  The  tears  I  shed,'  is  inserted  among 
the  Notes  to  Johnson  m  Musical  Museum,  last  edi- 
tion. 

Chaw,  (the  same  as  Crow.)  the  surname  of  an  old  family 
in  the  Merse,  styled  of  Aucliincraw,  which  became  extinct 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  branches 
of  that  family  in  Berwickshire,  such  as  the  Craws  of  East 
Reston,  Nether  Byer,  and  Henghhead,  had  for  crest  a  crow 
proper.  On  September  26,  1528,  George  Craw  of  Reston, 
and  three  others  were  amerciated  for  not  appearing  to  under- 
lie the  law,  for  their  riding  with  their  friends,  tenants,  and 
servants,  and  assisting  Archibald,  formerly  earl  of  Angus, 
and  his  accomplices,  in  raising  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  New- 
ark, contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation,  &c.  [/V/mira's 
Criminal  Trial*,  vol.  i.  p.  139.]  In  1431,  one  Paul  Craw,  a 
Bohemian,  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrew*,  for  teaching  the  doc- 
trine of  John  Huss  and  WiclifT,  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs 
for  the  reformed  faith  in  Scotland. 

CBAwroRH,  CRAttKimo,  or  Ckahkork,  a  siimamo  de- 
rived from  tho  barony  of  Crawford  in  Lanarkshire,  of  which 
the  origin  is  unknown. 

The  family  of  Crawford  is  of  undoubted  Norman  origin. 
The  site  of  the  ruins  oi  Crawford  caatlo  is  still  called  Nor- 
man Gill,  nnd  the  early  names  of  this  family  are  all  pure 
Norman.  The  account  of  their  descent  from  an  Anglo-  Dan- 
ish chief,  as  given  by  George  Crawfurd,  and  adopted  by 
Robertson  in  his  Ayrshire  Families,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Burke,  [IHfi'ity  of  (he  Commrmert,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,]  conjec- 
tures that  they  are  descended  from  that  old  and  distinguished 
race,  tho  earlier  carls  of  Richmond,  with  whose  aniKrial  bear- 
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ings  theirs  nearly  correspond,  being  Gvles,  a  Jesse  ermine  in  | 
the  former,  and  a  bend  in  the  Utter.  According  to  his  hy- 
pothesis, Reginald,  youngest  son  of  Alan,  fourth  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  died  in  1146,  and  great-grandson  of  Galfridus, 
duke  of  Rrittany,  who  died  in  10U8,  obtained  large  grant* 
of  land  from  King  David  the  First  in  Clydesdale,  bring  one 
of  the  tkeituand  Norman  knights  whom  he  established  in 
his  dominion*.  These  grants  may  have  originated  in  his 
(l!>-ginald's)  connection  with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
M  his  brot  IT  Coniin  le  Petit,  fifth  earl  of  Richmond,  mar- 
ried a  grand-daughter  of  David,  namely,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  Henry,  and  sister  of  King  William.  In  con- 
nection with  this  relationship  and  settlement  of  Reginald  in 
Scotland,  Tbeobaldus  the  Fleming,  the  reputed  ancestor 
of  the  Dougl.ises,  who  held  lands  in  Yorkshire  under  the 
eturls  of  Richmond,  appears  to  have  followed  his  fortunes 
into  that  kingdom,  as  also  Baldwin  of  Biggar.  formerly  of 
Multon  in  Yorkshire,  under  that  family,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Reginald.  He  is  presumed  to  lie  the  party 
who  assumed  the  surname  of  Crawford,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  age,  fri'lii  his  barony  of  Crawford  in  Clydesdale. 
He  is  aliuded  to,  in  a  charter  of  William  de  Lindsty,  afterward 
confirmed  by  King  William,  early  in  that  prince's  reign, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  Johannis  de  Crauiurd,  filius  Re- 
ginald!. In  1127  there  were  two  brothers  of  this  name, 
knights,  sons  most  probably  of  this  Reginald,  namely,  Sir 
John  Crawford  and  Sir  Gregan  Crawford,  both  in  the  service 
of  King  David  the  First.  On  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Holyrood  by  that  monarch.  Sir  Gregan 's  arms  were  placed 
therein,  as  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  his  majesty's  life 
from  a  stag  that  had  unhorsed  him  whilst  hunting  on  that 
sj«t  on  Holyrood  day,  in  1127.  [.Vu&rt's  System  of  Heraldry, 
vol.  i.  p.  334.]  The  old  stones  on  which  his  arms  were  em- 
blazoned, taken  frmn  the  ruins  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  were  built 
over  the  lintels  of  the  Canongate  church  porch  ;  this  church 
having  been  a  dependency  of  the  Abbey.  He  carried  in  his 
armonal  bearing",  arirent,  a  stag's  head  crazed,  with  a  cross 
cn>s»let,  between  his  attire*,  gules,  laying  aside  his  paternal 
hearing ;  gules,  a  les.se  eimine,  carried  by  some  branches  of 
the  Crawforda.  On  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  are  the  arms  of 
Archibald  Crawford,  treasurer  to  James  IV.,  and  brother  of 
Crawford  of  Henning,  as  shown  in  Uie  subjoined  cut,  viz..  a 


top  with  a  mitre.  Sir  Gregan  bad  a  grant  of  lands  (rom  King 
David  in  Galloway,  called  after  him,  Dalmngregnn.  This  »p- 
|»-llatiou  is  most  probably  a  1x.m4.t10n  of  ••  De  la  Mag  Gregan," 


aud  implies  the  lands  of  the  chief  Gregan,"  and  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  adoption  of  the  prefix  Mac  in  connection  with  the 
Romanesque  Dal,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  a  Norman  knight. 

Galfridus,  styled  Dominus  Galfridus  de  Crawford,  fre- 
quently occurs  among  the  magnate*  Scotia-,  as  a  witness  to 
the  charters  of  King  William  inter  1170  et  1190.  He  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  John  le  Scot,  earl  of  Cheater,  and  nii-ce  of 
the  king.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, second  sou  of  David  the  First  of  Scotland  by  his  queen 
Maud.  He  is  termed  kinsman  by  John  le  Scot  earl  of  Ches- 
ter, nephew  of  the  king,  in  a  charter  quoted  by  George  Craw- 
ford, along  with  John  le  Scot's  two  natural  brothers,  where 
they  are  all  styled  frntribtu,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  that  age  in  the  use  of  this  term. 

Reginald  de  Crawford,  probably  the  son  0:  Galfridus  above 
mentioned,  is  witness  in  1228,  to  a  charter  ot  Richard  le 
Bard  (the  original  of  the  name  of  Baird)  to  the  1 
Kelso.  Reginald  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  I 
de  Crawford,  designed  dominus  de  eodem,  miles,  in  several 
donations  to  the  monasteries  of  Kelso  and  Xewbottie.  He 
died,  without  male  issue,  in  1248,  and  was  buried  in  Melrose 
Abbey.  He  is  said  to  have  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Margaret,  married  Archibald  de  Douglas,  ancestor  of 
the  dukes  of  Douglas,  and  the  younger  became,  about  1250, 
the  wife  of  David  de  Lindsay  of  Wauchopedale,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Crawford.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  this 
latter  marriage,  and  William  de  I  jndsay  of  Erdldun  possessed 
the  barony  of  Crawford  long  before  the  date  aasigntd  to  it. 
(See  Linihay,  name  of.)  Die  Lindsays  held  it  till  the  year 
1488,  when  David  duke  of  Montrose  was  deprived  of  it,  and  it 
was  given  to  Archibald  Bell  the  Cat.  earl  of  Angus.  Others 
say  that  the  duke  exchanged  it  with  Earl  Archibald  for  lands 
in  Forfarshire. 

Contemporary  with  the  above  Galfridus  de  Crawford  was 
Gualtenis  de  Crawford,  witness  to  a  charter  of  Roger,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  sometime  between  1183  and  1202.  From 
him  came  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford,  who,  about  1200,  mar- 
ried Margaret  de  Loudoun,  the  heiress  of  the  extensive  barony 
of  Loudoun  in  Ayrshire.  He  was  the  first  vice-comes  or 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  an  office  hereditary  in  his 
family.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  he  quartered  the 
arms  of  Ixudoun  with  his  own.  He  witnessed  a  donation  of 
David  de  Lindsay  to  the  monastery  of  Newlwttle,  confirmed 
by  Alexander  the  Second  in  1220.  It  was  under  this  Sir 
Reginald,  as  hereditary  sheriff  principal  of  Ayrshire,  that  the 
three  bailiwicks  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham  were  first 
formed  into  a  county,  in  1221.  [See  Chalmers'  Caledonia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  452.] 

His  son,  Hugh  Crawford  of  Loudoun,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  in  a 
charter  of  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  of 
a  donation  to  the  monaster  of  Paisley,  of  the  lands  of  Dal- 
mullin  (De  la  Mouline)  in  1226,  is  designed  Hugo,  filius  Re- 
genaldi.  By  a  grant  of  Allan,  son  of  Roland  of  Galloway,  be 
had,  )nf>  komagio  ^  t  tereilio  tno,  tne  lands  of  Moiioch,  which 
is  ratified  by  a  charter  of  King  Alexander  the  Second,  at 
Cadihou  (Cadzow)  the  last  day  of  March,  1220.  He  had 
another  charier  from  the  great  constable  his  superior,  de  tola 
terra  de  Crosby,  afterwards  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  the 
Crawford*  of  Auchtname*.  He  w  as  one  of  the  magnates  et 
baronet  Seotiw,  who  put  themselves  into  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  England,  in  tho  commotions  that  happened  in  1265. 
He  died  111  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 
His  son  Sir  Hugh  Crawford,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  had  a  letter  of 
safe-conduct  to  go  to  England  in  the  year  last  mentioned. 
He  settled  n  context  with  the  abbot  of  Kelso,  rum  consensu 
Alicie  */*>w*e  nttr.    He  had  two  sous  and  a  daughter ;  the  lat- 
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trr,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Malcolm  WaUnce,  of  KIderslie, 
knight,  and  became  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the 
hero  of  Scotland.    As  old  Wintoun  says : 

■  His  father  wan  a  manlv  knight. 


Sir  Hugh  wu  succeeded  hy  hi»  son,  Sir  Reginald  Crawford  of 
Loudoun,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  who,  in  1288.  witnessed  a  charter 
of  donation  of  James,  liiph  steward  of  Scotland,  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Pauley.  In  1232,  he  was  one  of  the  nominees  on 
the  part  of  Robert  Brace  in  his  competition  for  the  crr.wn  of 
Scotland  with  Raliol;  and  in  129'!,  with  many  others,  he 
swore  fealty  to  Kins  Edward  the  First  of  England,  when  he 
overrun  Scotland  with  his  armies.  In  the  lineman  Roll  oc- 
tal the  name  of  Radolphns  de  Orawforde  (XUUt't  Heraldry, 
A  pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  ed.  1742).  on  which  Nisbet  remarks, 
"  This  is  the  same  person  with  Reginald™  de  Crawford,  in 
the  same  record  entitled  Wee-come*  de  Air."  Believing  that 
the  oath  to  Edward,  as  it  had  lx>en  exacted  by  force,  was  not 
binding  on  him,  he  joined  with  the  first  of  the  Scottish  pa- 
triots who  rose  in  arms  against  Edward.  He,  with  other 
Scottish  knights,  is  described  by  Blind  Harrr  as  having  lost 
his  life  at  the  mysterious  transaction  called  the  conference  of 
Ayr  in  1297,  a  deed  avenged  shortly  afterward  by  his  nephew 
Sir  William  Wallace.  By  Cecilia  his  wife  he  had  a  son.  Six 
Reginald  or  Raynnnld  (otherwise  Ronald)  Crawford,  of  Lou- 
doun, sheriff  of  Ayr,  who  was  among  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
barons  to  join  Wallace  his  cousin,  and  was  with  him  in  all 
his  struggles  and  dangers.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to 
join  Robert  the  Bruce.  In  ISOfi,  he  accompanied  Thomas 
and  Alexander,  the  brothers  of  Bruce,  in  their  descent  on 
Galloway,  with  seven  hundred  men ;  when,  being  attacked 
on  their  landing  at  I-och  Ryan  by  Duncan  M'Dowal,  or  Mac- 
Dougall  (Magnus  dn  Gall,  or  chief  of  the  Gall  or  Wallense), 
a  powerful  chieftain,  their  little  army  was  totally  defeated, 
9th  February  1306-7,  and  the  two  brothers,  with  Sir  Regi- 
nald Crawford,  were  grievously  wounded  and  made  prisoners 
M'Dowall  carried  them  to  the  English  king  nt  Carlisle,  where 
they  were  ordered  to  instant  execution,  their  heads  being 
placed  on  the  ctstle  and  gates  of  that  town.  He  left  an  only 
child,  Susanna  Crawford  of  Loudoun,  his  sole  heiress,  who 
married  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochawe,  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Loudoun  (see  Loldoux,  carl  of). 

Id  the  Ragman  Roll  the  surname  of  Crawford  occurs  no 
less  than  eight  times  as  that  of  Scottish  barons  who  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1292,  129G,  1297.  &c  NLibet 
remarks  that  this  surname  was  then  so  frequent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 

The  Crawfords  of  Kerse  in  the  district  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire, 
a  branch  of  the  Crawfords  of  Loudoun,  ultimately  became  the 
representatives  of  the  Dalmagregan  Crawfords,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  in  their  armorial  bearings  a  stag's  head,  as  j 
did  also  the  Crawfords  of  Drumaoy  and  the  Crawfords  of 
Comlarg.  The  first  of  the  Kerse  family  was  Reginald,  son  of 
Hugh  Crawford  of  I^oudoun.  He  got  a  grant  of  the  lands 
from  his  brother  Hugh  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the 
Third.  Notices  of  various  individuals  of  this  family  occur  in 
the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Fourth,  Esplin  being  at 
that  period  a  favourite  Christian  name  with  them.  In  1508, 
David  Crawford  or  Kerse,  David  his  son,  John  Crawford, 
•  proctour.'  Esplane  Crawford,  and  seven  others,  came  in  the 
king's  will,  for  hindering  the  sitting  of  the  bailiiary  court  of 
Carrick,  when  the  laird  of  Kerse  was  amerciated  in  fire 
pounds,  and  each  of  the  others  in  forty  shillings.    This  case 


arose  out  of  one  of  the  numerous  fends  for  which  the  district 
of  Carriek  was  at  one  time  notorious.  On  October  6th,  1527. 
Bartholomew  Crawford  of  Kerse;  David  and  Duncan  his 
brothers;  George  Crawford  of  Lochnorria,  and  William  hi* 
brother;  John  Crawford  of  Drongan,  John  and  William  his 
sons,  with  a  great  number  of  others,  found  caution  to  under- 
lie the  law  for  assisting  Hugh  Campbell  of  Ixjudoun,  sheriff 
of  Ayr,  in  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Cassillis. 
The  grandson  of  this  Bartholomew,  David  Crawford  of  Kerse, 
in  consequence  of  having  only  female  issue,  entailed  the  estate 
in  1585,  and  on  his  death  in  1600.  he  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
exander Crawford  of  Balgreg.m  in  Galloway,  the  next  remain- 
ing heir  male,  descended  from  a  son  of  David,  the  brother  of 
Bartholomew,  and  designed  of  Culnorris  and  Balgregan.  Tne 
original  lands  of  Kerse  appear  subsequently  to  hare  gone  to 
the  next  heir  of  entail,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Com- 
larg  family.  In  1680,  Alexander  Crawford  of  Kerse  is  infeft 
in  the  lands  of  Nether  Skeldon,  as  heir  of  his  father  Alexan- 
der Crawford  of  Kerse.  This  Alexander  Crawford  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  mule  proprietor  of  Kerse  of  the  name  of 
Crawford.  His  only  daughter.  Christian  Crawford  of  Kerse, 
married  Mr.  Moodie  of  Melcester,  and  having  no  succession, 
she  disponed  the  lands  of  Kerse  to  William  Ross  of  Shand- 
wick,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  w.is.  soon  after,  drowned  on 
his  passage  to  Orkney,  when  the  estate  of  Kerse  devolved  on 
his  heirs;  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchen- 
crnive,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  Crawfords  of  Kerse  were  famed  for  their  fends  with 
the  Kennedies,  and  a  characteristic  poem,  called  'Skeldon 
Haughs,  or  the  Sow  is  Flitted,'  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Boswcll  of  AuchinlecJc,  baronet,  one  of  whose  ancestors  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Kerse,  founded  on  a  traditional 
story  current  in  Cnrrick,  and  the  date  of  which  Sir  Alexan- 
der assigns  to  the  fifteenth  century,  was  priuted  at  the  cele- 
brated AuchinlecJc  press,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Account  of  the  Kennedies.    Edin.  1830,  4lo. 

1  he  Craufurdland  branch  of  the  Craufurda,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  name,  descend  from  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford, 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Loudoun.  His 
third  son,  John,  obtained  from  him  several  lands  in  Clydes- 
dale, and  in  right  of  his  wife,  Alicia  de  Dalsalloch,  became 
chief  proprietor  of  that  barony.  This  John  conferred  Ar- 
doch,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Craufurdland,  in  Ayr- 
shire, upon  his  second  son,  John  Craufurd,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Second.  His  grandson,  James  Crau- 
furd of  Craufurdland,  fought  under  his  cousin.  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  a  descendant  of  hia,  John  Craufurd  of  Gifford- 
land,  living  in  1480,  w*s  ancestor  of  the  Crawfords  of  Birk- 


Sir  William  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland,  of  this  family,  one 
of  the  bravest  warriors  of  his  day,  was  knighted  by  James  the 
First.  He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  the  service 
of  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  and  in  1423  he  received  a 
severe  wound  at  the  siege  of  Crevelt  in  Burgundy,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Scots  and 
the  English,  when  the  Scots,  under  James  Stewart,  Lord 
Damley,  being  basely  deserted  by  the  French,  were  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  killed,  and  two  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  Douglas  (in  his  Baronage,  p.  432)  states  that 
Craufurd  was  among  the  slain,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  amongst  the  prisoners  released, 
with  James  the  First. 

Robert  Craufurd,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Craufurd  of 
Auchen cairn,  a  son  of  the  laird  of  Craufurdland,  died  in  1487, 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  Wylielee  iu  Ayrshire,  in  defending 
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James  Boyd,  earl  of  Ann,  when  that  nobleman  was  at- 
tacked and  slain  by  the  carl  of  Kglinton,  with  whom  he  was 
at  food.  His  father,  Archibald  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland, 
had  two  other  sons,  namely,  Thomas,  ancestor  of  the  Cran- 
furds  of  Classlngi«  and  I'owmill  in  Kinross-shire,  and  Wil- 
liam, secretary  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  progenitor  of  the 
Crnuforda  who  settled  in  Tweeddale.  Betwixt  the  lairds  of 
Craufurdland  and  the  laird*  of  Rowallan,  the  superiors  of  the 
lands  of  Ardoch,  there  had  been  a  long  feud,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  title  deeds  of  both  families  were  destroyed.  In 
1476,  in  a  justice-eyre,  holden  at  Ayr,  by  John  I>ord  Car- 
lyle,  chief  justice  of  Scotland,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth, 
Robert  Muir  of  Rowallan  and  John  Muir  his  son,  and  diverse 
others  their  accomplices,  were  indicted  for  breaking  the  king's 
pe:ice  against  Archibald  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland.  By 
moms  of  the  sister  of  the  second  wife  of  the  latter,  dame 
Margaret  Boyd,  who  hud  lwen  mistress  to  King  James  the 
Fourth,  and  married  Muir  of  Rowallan,  this  feud  was  at 
length  extinguished,  and  a  new  charter,  upon  resignation, 
granted  to  tho  laird  of  Craufurdland  of  the  lands  of  Ardoch. 

His  grandson,  John  Craufurd  of  Crauturdland,  by  his  pru- 
dent conduct,  reconciled  the  Boyda  and  Montgnmeries,  and 
obtained  in  marriage  Janet  Montgomery,  daughter  of  the 
laird  of  Giffin,  and  with  a  daughter,  Renee,  had  two  sons, 
John  his  successor,  and  Archibald,  bom  after  his  father's 
death. 

This  Archibald  Craufurd  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  be- 
came parson  of  Kaglesham.  in  tho  shire  of  Renfrew,  and  as 
such  had  a  manse  in  the  Drygato  of  Glasgow,  which  he  con- 
veyed, in  free  property,  to  his  chief  the  laird  of  Craufurdland. 
He  was  secretary  and  almoner  to  Queen  Mary  of  Guise,  re- 
gent of  Scotland,  with  whose  corpse  he  was  sent  to  France  in 
1560,  to  see  it  deposited  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rheims,  where  his  own  sister  Renee  was  then  ab- 
bess. When  in  France,  ho  got  a  commission  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  queen  of  Scots,  renewing  to  him  his  office  of 
secretary  and  almoner,  and  expressive  of  her  obligations  for 
his  great  services  rendered  to  her  late  mother,  which  com- 
mission was  dated  at  Joinville  in  France,  17th  April  1561. 
After  Mary's  return  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tacks that  were  sometimes  made  on  the  chapel  of  Holyrood- 
house,  where  the  popish  worship  was  allowed  to  be  performed 
for  the  queen's  household,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  pil- 
laged at  any  time  when  she  might  be  absent  from  Edinburgh, 
the  queen,  on  January  11,  1561-2,  directed  Sir  James  Pater- 
son,  the  sacristan  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  utensils,  to  deliver 
to  her  valet  de  chambre,  Servais  de  Conde,  the  furniture  of 
her  chapel  to  be  kept  by  her  almoner,  Mr.  Archibald  Crau- 
furd, in  the  wardrobe  of  her  palace  at  Kdinburgh.  from 
whence  it  could  easily  be  conveyed  as  often  as  was  necessary. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1563,  Mr.  Archibald  Craufurd  was  one  of  the 
judges  deputed  by  that  prelate  to  exercise  it.  In  March  of 
that  year,  he  was  cited  before  the  justice  court,  for  celebrat- 
ing mass,  but  the  result  is  not  stated.  |  PHotirS*  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  29.]  He  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary,  a 
lord  of  session  on  the  spiritual  side,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop 
of  Brechin,  and  took  his  seat  on  26th  April  1566.  After  the 
queen  had  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  I^chleven.  in  June  1567, 
an  inventory  was  taken  of  all  her  plate,  jewels,  &c,  at  Hoi  v- 
roodhouse,  and  the  specie  thereof  was,  by  the  confederated 
lords,  melted  and  converted  into  coin.  It  appears,  however, 
that  her  majesty  found  means  to  put  into  tho  hands  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Craufurd,  her  almoner,  certain  pieces  of  plate,  for 
the  service  of  her  table,  which  he  faithfully  kept  in  his  pos- 
session till  the  following  November,  at  which  time  tbey  were 


demanded  from  him  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  Rirbi»rd.»on, 
and,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  were  delivered  by  the  said 
treasurer  to  the  regent  Murray,  who  granted  his  acquittance 
for  the  same  to  Mr.  Archibald  Craufurd.  On  June  2d,  1568, 
his  place  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  session  was  given  to 
the  prior  of  Coldinghame,  "  as  being  vacand  through  lus  in- 
habilitie,  and  divers  offences  committed  be  him,  quhilk  merit 
his  deprivation."  His  attachment  to  the  queen  was  most 
likely  his  principal  offence.  Among  other  public  acts,  he 
erected  the  west  church  of  Glasgow,  and  built  the  bridge  o4 
Kaglesham. 

His  elder  brother,  John  Craufurd  of  Cranfnrdland,  accom- 
panied James  the  Fourth  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  where 
he  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The  eldest  sou  of  the  said 
John,  also  John  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland,  in  his  father's 
life-time,  got  from  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  a  gift  of  the  ward  of 
the  lands  of  Redhall  in  Annandalc.  The  deed  of  gift,  having 
the  queen's  signature,  is  dated  at  Kdinburgh  26th  December 
1561.  Hugh,  his  second  son,  portioner  of  Rutherglen,  had 
several  sons,  who  all  went  to  Germany,  and  settled  there. 
John  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland,  who  di«i  in  16*6,  had  sev- 
eral sons.  Of  these,  John,  the  eldest,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  imprisoned  in  16*4,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  rising  of  Bothwell  Bridge;  Alexander,  the  second  ton, 
was  designed  of  Fergushill;  and  William,  the  third,  a  mer- 
chant and  burgess  of  Glasgow,  was  the  father  of  Matthew 
Craufurd,  designed  of  Scotstotin,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  deposited  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  in 
manuscript.  The  grandson  of  John,  also  named  John  Crau- 
furd of  Craufurdland,  succeeded,  on  bis  father's  death  in  ,  I 
1744.  He  was  twice  married,  and  in  right  of  his  first  wife,  a 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Walkinshaw  of  Walkinshaw, 
assumed  the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  that  family. 

His  son,  John  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland,  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  present  at  the  victory  of  Dcttingen,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  hard-fought  field  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  the 
intimate  and  faithful  friend  of  the  ill-fated  earl  of  Kiltn.tr- 
nock.  who  was  beheaded  on  Towerhill  for  his  share  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  attended  that  unhappy  nobleman  to  the 
scaffold ;  for  which  act  of  trying  friendship  his  name,  it  is 
said,  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  array  list.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1761  he  was  appointed  falconer  to  the  king  for  Scot- 
land. Colonel  Craufurd  died  at  Kdinburgh,  unmarried,  in 
February  1793,  aged  seventy-two.  He  settled  his  estate,  by 
deed  made  on  his  deathbed,  on  Thomas  Coutta,  Esq.,  the 
eminent  London  banker.  This  deed  was,  however,  disputed 
by  his  aunt  and  next  heir,  Elizabeth  Craufurd,  and  after 
a  protracted  litigation,  carried  on  by  herself  and  her  suc- 
cessor, it  was  eventually  reduced  by  a  decree  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1806,  and  tho  ancient  estates  came  back 
to  the  rightful  heir.  This  Elixabctb  Craufurd  was  twice 
married :  first  to  William  Fairlie  of  that  ilk,  by  whom  site 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  and,  secondly,  on  3d 
.Tune,  1744,  to  John  Howison,  Esq.  of  Hraehead,  Lu  the  parish 
of  Cramond,  Mid  I^othian.  She  died  in  1802,  aged  ninety- 
seven,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  only  surviving  child,  Kliia- 
beth  Howison-Craufurd  of  Braehead  and  Craufurdland.  This 
lady  married,  in  1777,  the  Rev.  James  Moodie,  who  assumed 
the  additional  surnames  of  Huwisou  and  Craufurd.  He  died 
in  1831.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  1st  April  1823,  she  was 
succeeded  by  her  only  surviving  son,  William  Howison-Crau- 
furd of  Craufurdland  and  Braehead,  born  29th  November 
1781,  married  14th  June  1808,  Jane  Esther,  only  daughter 
of  James  Whyte,  Esq.  of  Newraaina,  by  his  wife,  Esther 
Craufurd,  with  issue. 
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Tlio  Howiaons 
the  reign  of  James  the  First  According  to  a 
which  is  embodied  in  the  popular  drain*  of  1  Cramond  Brig,' 
part  of  ttie  estate  waa  conferred  by  James  the  Second  or 
Third,  as  a  rewnrd  to  one  of  their  ancestor*  for  having  gone 
to  the  rescue  of  the  king,  then  wandering  about  in  disguise, 
when  attacked  by  a  gang  of  gipsies,  and  with  no  other  wea- 
pon than  his  flail,  with  which  he  had  been  thrashing  oorn  in 
his  barn,  delivering  him  from  his  assailant*.  The  tenure  by 
which  this  land  is  held,  is  the  presenting  ot  a  basin  of  water 
and  a  napkin  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  wash  his  hands,  King 
James,  on  entering  Howisoti's  cottage,  before  partaking  of 
refreshment,  having  asked  for  water  and  a  cloth  to  wipe  tlio 
marks  of  the  scuffle  from  his  clothes.  This  service  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Howison-Crawfurd,  then  younger  of  Crawfurd- 
land.  in  right  of  the  lairdabip  of  Braebcad,  to  King  George 
the  Fourth,  at  the  banquet  given  to  ids  majesty  by  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  "24th  August,  1822,  when  he  was  attended  by 
masters  Charles  and  Walter  Scott,  the  one  a  son.  the  other  a 
nephew  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  as  pages,  attired  in  splen- 

nsed  has  ever  since  been  hermetically  sealed  up,  and  the  towel 
which  dried  the  hands  of  his  majesty  on  that  occasion  lias 
never  been  used  for  any  other  purpose.  All  tike  documents 
mentioned  as  granted  to  the  above-named  Archibald  Crau- 
furd.  almoner  to  Queen  Mary,  are  likewise  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Craufurdland  family. 

The  Crawford*  of  Dramsoy,  in  Ayrshire,  are  descended 
from  Duncan  Crawford  of  Comlarg,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth,  and  was  the  third  son  of  David  Crawford 
of  Kerne.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  married  John  Crawford 
of  Drongan,  and  their  youngest  son,  William,  became  the 
founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  John  Crawford  of 
Comlarg  having  a  feud  with  the  Kennedys,  was,  on  the  last 
day  of  July  1504,  attacked  in  the  sheriff-court  of  Ayr,  while 
the  court  was  sitting,  by  Barnard  Fergusson  of  Kilkemin, 
and  fiftv-three  others,  of  the  Kennedy  faction,  and  defended 
by  this'wilham  Crawford  of  '  Drummishoy,'  David  bis  bro- 
ther, David  Crawford  of  Kerse,  and  several  others.  For  this 
•ffenee  both  parties  were  subsequently  tried.  [See  PUcaim't 
Criminal  Trial*,  under  date  December  12,  14,  and  15,  166  I. 
Hi*  pramlson.  Sir  Robert  Crawford,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
married  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  David  Fairlie  of  that  ilk. 
and  in  consequence  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Fair- 
Be.  Ilia  eldest  daughter  Agnes,  heiress  of  Drumsoy,  married 
her  cousin,  Robert  Crawford,  a  descendant  of  whom,  in  the 
fourth  generation,  was  David  Crawford  of  Drumsoy,  historio- 
grapher to  Qneen  Anne,  a  biographical  notice  of  whom  is 
given  below  in  its  place.  On  his  death  in  1710,  be  left  an 
only  daughter,  Emilia  Crawford  of  Drumsoy,  who  died,  un- 
married, in  1731.  At  her  instance  the  estate  was  sold,  when 
it  waa  purchased  by  her  grand-uncle,  Patrick  Crawford,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  third  son  of  David  Crawford,  sixth  laird 
of  Drumsoy.  He  had  previously  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Auchinames  at  a  judicial  sale,  25th  February,  1715. 
This  Patrick  Crawford  was  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Gordon  of  Tumberry,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Thotras,  the  elder,  after  being  secretary  to  the  embassy  of 
the  earl  of  Stair  to  the  French  court,  became  himself  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  same  court,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1721. 

Robert,  the  poet,  usually  but  erroneously  designed  of  Auch- 
inames, was  the  younger.  He  is  also  sometimes  called  Wil- 
liam instead  of  Robert  He  was  author  of  the  beautiful 
pastoral  ballad  of  '  Twcedside,'  1  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair,' 
and  other  popular  Scottish  songs,  first  contribut-d  to  Ram- 


say's  'Tea-Table  Miscellany.'  He  resided  long  in 
He  died,  or  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Bums 
was  drowned  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1738.  A  notice  in 
a  manuscript  obituary  kept  by  Charles  Mackie,  professor  of 
civil  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  states  the  time 
of  his  death  to  have  been  in  May  1733,  in  which  month  and 
year  his  father  also  died.  Robert's  body  appears  to  have 
been  recovered,  and  brought  to  Scotland  for  interment.  He 
waa  never  married.  According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  lady 
celebrated  in  Crawford's  song  of  '  Twecdsidc'  was  a  Miss 
Mary  Lillias  Scott,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 
of  Harden,  an  estate  delightfully  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tweed,  about  four  miles  Wow  Melrose.  She  was  tins 
descendant  of  another  celebrated  beauty,  Mary  Scott,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Scott  of  Dryhope,  in  Selkirkshire,  known  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Flower  of  Yarrow." 

By  his  second  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Archibald  Crawford 
of  Auchinames  in  Renfrewshire,  Patrick  Crawford  had  as  his 
eldest  son,  Patrick,  who  succeeded  his  mother  ou  her  death  in 
1740,  in  the  estate  of  Auchinames.  He  was  M.  P.  for  Avr- 
sbire  from  1741  till  1754,  and  for  Renfrewshire  from  1761  till 
1768.  He  died  10th  January  1778.  The  second  son,  George, 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  53d  regiment,  and  died  in  1758. 

Patrick  Crawford,  M.P.,  above  mentioned,  had  two  sons; 
John,  his  heir,  and  James,  colonel  in  the  guards,  one  of  the 
equcrios  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  governor  of  Bermuda,  who 
died  in  1811.  The  elder  son,  John  Crawford  of  Drumsoy, 
Auchinames,  Ac,  waa  the  associate  and  friend  of  Charles 
James  Fox;  member  for  Old  Saruro  in  the  parliament  of 
1768,  and  afterwards  for  the  county  of  Renfrew.  Ho  died, 
unmarried,  in  1814,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 
John  Crawford,  grandson  of  Colonel  Crawford,  third  son  uf 
the  above  mentioned  Patrick  Crawford,  who  purchased  the 
of  Drumsoy  and  Auchinames.  He  is  designed  of 
and  Crosby.  Born  4th  January  1780,  he  mar- 
ried, ICth  August  1814,  Sophia  Mariauna,  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor-general Horace  Churchill,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  laird  of  Auchinames  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  family  of  Drumsoy,  and  therefore  the  designation  of 
Drumsoy  is  still  retained,  as  is  also  that  of  Kerae,  the  origi- 
nal property.  Ho  is  also  considered  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Dalinagregan  Crawforda,  as  those  of  Comlarg,  Balgre- 
gan,  Drongan,  &c,  ail  merged  in  the  house  of  Drumsoy. 
The  estate  of  Ardneil  (or  Arnele)  is  of  modern  acquisition, 
having  bean  purchased  in  1746  by  Patrick  Craufurd  of  Auch- 
inames from  the  Boyds  of  Kilmarnock,  to  whom  it  waa 
granted  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Many  royal  charters  are 
dated  from  Ardneil. 

The  Crawfurds  of  Auchinames  were  descended  from  Hugh 
Crawfurd,  second  son  of  Sir  Reginald  Crawford  of  Loudoun, 
sheriff  of  Ayr  in  1296.  This  Hugh  appears  to  have  inherited 
the  lands  of  Monoch  or  Manock,  and  also  Crosby  near  Kil- 
bride in  Ayrshire.  His  son,  Reginald  Crawfura  ol  Crosby, 
in  1320  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Auchinames  in  Ren- 
frewshire for  his  services  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  as  well  as  tin 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  of  two  lances  in  saltire,  commem- 
orative of  his  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Baunockbum.  Auch- 
inames, being  tlio  larger  possession,  became  the  designation 
of  the  family,  though  in  a  different  county  and  a  less  ancient 
estate.  His  grandson,  Thomas  Crawford  of  Auchinames, 
mortified  several  lands  to  the  church  of  Kilbarchan,  in  1401, 
for  a  monk  to  say  moss  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  hia 
wife's,  and  his  father's  and  mother's,  and  for  the  soul  of  Re- 
ginald Crawford  his  grandfather.    His  son  Archibald  had 
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two  sons;  the  younger,  Thomas,  »M  ancestor  of  the  Craw- 
iurds  of  Thirdpart,  while  the  elder,  Robert  Crawford  of 
Auchinamea,  mu»t  have  been  a  person  of  some  consideration 
in  his  day,  jut  he  had  for  his  first  wife  Isabel  Douglas,  young- 
est daughter  of  George  master  of  Angus,  sister  of  Archibald, 
■ixth  earl  of  Angus,  who  married  the  widowed  queen  of 
James  the  Fourth.  His  ion.  who  was  also  Robert  Crawford 
of  Auchinamea,  was  slain  at  Flodden  in  lol3.  A  subsequent 
laird.  John  Crawford  of  Auchinamea,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547.  His  grandniecc  Jane,  on  whom  were  settled 
the  lands  of  Crosby,  married,  about  1606,  Patrick  Crawtiird. 
the  then  laird  of  Auchinames,  and  thus  the  ancient  estates  of 
the  family  were  again  united.  Their  grandson,  Archibald 
Crawford,  the  sixteenth  baron  of  this  family,  was  the  hist 
laird  of  Auchinames  in  a  direct  male  line. 

Robert  Crawfurd  of  Nethermains,  Ayrshire,  third  son  of 
Patrick  Crawfurd  of  Auchinames  and  his  spouse  Jane  Craw- 
ford of  Crosby,  continued  the  representation  of  the  original 
family  of  Auchinatne*  (we  Crawford*  of  Druinsoy,  p.  703).  and 
wsa  the  progenitor  of  the  Crawford*  of  Newfield.  His  eldest 
•on,  Robert  Crawfurd,  M.  D.  of  Nethermains,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Crawford,  minister  of  West 
Kilbride  about  1640,  of  whom  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  is  preserved  in  Crawford's  '  Genealogical  Collec- 
tions,' in  the  Advocates'  Library:  ,-Mr.  George  Crawfurd,  a 
son  of  Thirdpart,  was  minister  at  Kiloride.  He  was  deposed 
in  the  strick  times  of  the  Covenant  for  warldly-inindedness 
and  selling  a  horse  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  old  Portmcros* 
(Robert  Boyd  of  Portincross,  who  dyed  very  ageo,  near  100 
years  of  age,  in  1721)  told  me.  who  knew  him  minister  of 
Kilbryde,  and  was  a  witness  against  him  at  the  presbytery." 

Dr.  Crawford's  next  brother,  Patrick  Crawfurd  of  Nether- 
mains, had  an  only  daughter,  Agnes,  who  sold  that  estate.  On 
the  death  of  her  father  without  male  issue,  the  representa- 
tion devolved  on  his  younger  brother,  Moses  Crawfurd,  who 
died  in  1723.  His  grandson,  Moses  Crawfurd,  went  to  In- 
dia about  1765,  and  there  attained  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Hast  India  Company.  He  was  second 
in  command  at  the  capture  of  Reechigar.  a  strong  hill  fort  on 
the  Ganges,  and  was  left  in  command  of  that  place  with  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men.  He  returned  home  in  1783, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Newfield  in  Ayrshire.  He  died 
in  1734,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sou.  Robert  Craw- 
furd. F.sq.  of  Newfield,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  7th  Hussars, 
with  which  regiment  he  served  in  the  Peninsula.  A  second 
son.  John,  major  of  the  14th  foot,  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Salamanca  and  Orthes,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  hitter  engagement.  Robert  Crawfurd,  Esq.  of 
Newfield,  an  officer  in  the  Rifle  Rngade,  the  son  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Robert,  succeeded  in  1H43,  and  is  the  representative 
of  the  original  Crawforda  of  Crawford. 

The  first  Craufnrd  mentioned  as  laird  of  Ferguahill  is  Al- 
exander Craufurd,  whose  namo  appears  in  the  ro.iB  of  the 
Convention  parliament  among  those  of  the  commissioners  for 
ordering  nnt  the  militia  of  Ayrshire.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  supply  for  that  county  in  1695,  and  lastly  in  1704.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Crawford,  mnrricd  Anna,  the  younger  sister 
of  Major  Daniel  Ker  of  Kersland,  a  celebrated  covenantor, 
who  was  killed  in  1692,  at  the  battle  of  Steiukirk,  where 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  regiment,  the  Cameronians  (now  the 
26th),  was  cut  to  pieces;  and  by  an  arrangement  with  his 
wife's  eldest  sister,  Jean,  he  became  proprietor  of  Kersland, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Ker.  He  was  the  well-known  Jonn 
Ker  of  Kersland,  wno  wrote  the  •  Memoirs,  containing  his 
worut  transactions  and  negotiations  in  Scotland,  England,  the 


courts  of  Vienna,  Hanover.  &c"  (London,  1726,  fivo);  and 
was  otherwise  remarkable  for  his  political  tergiversations  in 
the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  The  property 
of  FergushiU  was  alienated  fmm  the  Craufurd  family  in  172* 


Of  the  Giffnrdland  Crawforda,  the  third  laird  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  the  fifth  fell  at  Pinkie.  They  were 
both  named  John  Crawford.  The  latter  had  three  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Thomas 
Craufurd,  a  younger  son  of  the  laird  of  Craufurdland,  t« 
whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Grizel  and  Isabel.  The  elder 
married  John  Blair  of  Wimiyedge,  and  Giffnrdland  became 
inherited  by  their  descendant*,  under  the  name  of  Blair. 

The  Craufuirds  of  Raidland,  now  o:  Ardmillan,  in  Ayr- 
shire, are  lineally  descended  from  a  younger  brother  (whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved)  of  Sir  Reginald  Craufnrd,  she. 
riff  of  Ayr  in  1296.  The  name  in  the  ancient  Titles  is  spelled 
sometimes  Craufurd  and  sometimes  Craufuird.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  James  Craufuird  of  Raidland,  not  many  years  after 
the  Restoration,  with  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ard- 
millan, he  ultimately  succeeded  to  that  estate,  which  from 
that  time  became  the  title  of  the  family.  This  gentleman 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  government  or  persecuting 
side,  in  the  civil  and  religious  troubles  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  On  the  20th  .March  16«3, 
James  Craufuird  of  Ardmillan  was,  by  the  privy  council,  ap- 
pointed commissioner  for  the  bailliary  of  Carrick.  and  on  the 
28th  July,  the  same  year,  he  was  included  in  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  county  of  Ayr,  along  with  John  Boyle  of 
Kelburn,  Colonel  White,  and  Captain  Inglis.  According  to 
Wodrow  (vol.  ii.  p.  225),  in  the  transfer  of  heritable  jurisdic- 
tion from  many  of  the  leading  nobility  which  took  place  in 
those  unsettled  times,  Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  he  were 
the  only  untitled  persons  on  whom  these  honours  were  con- 
ferred,  the  regality  of  Tongland  and  sheriffdom  of  Wigton 
being  taken  from  the  families  of  Kenmuir  and  Lochnaw,  and 
given  to  "the  laird  of  Claverhouse,"  and  the  bailliary  of  Car- 
rick and  regality  of  Cmssraguel  from  the  earl  of  Cassillis  and 
given  to  •'  the  laird  of  Ardmillan."  He  had  a  large  family, 
some  of  whom  settled  in  Ireland,  where  several  branches  still 
remain.  His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  David  Crawford  of 
Drnmsoy,  and  the  mother  of  David  Crawford,  historiographer 
to  Queen  Anne  for  Scotland.  His  eldest  son,  William  Crau- 
fuird. was  distinguished  for  his  defence  of  the  fortress  of  tire 
Bass,  the  prison  of  the  Covenanters,  against  King  William's 
government  in  1691.  He  predeceased  his  father,  who.  in 
160H,  executed  a  settlement  in  favour  of  a  younger  son, 
John,  but  it  was  set  aside  by  the  court  of  Mission,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  House  of  Lord*,  in  1712.  This  John  settled 
in  England,  and  was  tne  ancestor  of  the  Crawfurds  of  Sussex- 
Archibald  Craufuird,  eldest  son  of  the  above  William  Crau- 
fuird, in  consequence  of  the  aoove  decision,  succeeded  to  Ard- 
millan, but  the  original  estate  of  Baidlsnd  had  been  sold  to 
Hngh  Macbride,  merchant  in  Glasgow.  This  Archibald 
Craufuird  was  a  seen  Jacooite,  and  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  was  compelled  to  reside  for  some  time  under  mmU- 
lanas  in  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1748.  His  elder  son,  Arch- 
ibald Craufuird  of  Ardmillan,  who  oied  in  17S»,  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  unfortunate  banking  copartnery  of  Donglas. 
Heron,  and  Co.,  in  consequence  of  which  the  estate  of  Ard 
millan  was  brought  to  a  judicial  sale,  during  the  minority  ot 
his  son,  Archibald  Craufuird,  writer  to  the  signet,  and  bough, 
ny  his  uncle.  Thomas  Craufuird,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
army,  and  having  for  his  military  sen-ices  been  rewarded 
with  a  lucrative  office  under  government  at  Bristol,  he  »»' 
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thereby  enabled  to  preserve  the  estate  from  going  out  of  the 
family.  He  had  a  son,  Archibald-Clifford- Blaekwell  Crau- 
furd, major  in  the  army,  i-  1  two  daughters,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin,  Archibald  Craufurd.  writer  to  the  signet, 
above  mentioned,  and  Anne,  the  wire  of  MacMiken  of  Grange. 
The  said  Archibald  Craufurd,  W.  S..  died  16th  May  1824. 
leaving,  with  other  children,  a  son,  Thomas  MacMiken 
Craufurd  of  Grange. 

James  Craufnrd.  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  by  the  title 
of  l.ord  Ardmillan,  son  of  Mnjor  Archibald  C.  B.  Craufurd 
of  Ardmillan,  born  at  Havnnt,  Hants,  in  1805,  wjia  educated 
at  the  Ayr  Academy,  and  afterwards  stndied  for  the  bar  at 
Glasgow  college  and  at  the  nniversity  of  Kdinburgh.  Passed 
advocate  in  1829,  in  February  1849  he  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Perthshire.  In  November  1853  he  became  solicitor-gen- 
eral for  Scotland.  In  January  1855  he  was  appointed  a  lord 
of  session,  and  in  Jane  of  the  same  year  a  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  justiciary.  Subjoined  are  the  arms  of  the  family. 
The  motto  is,  "  Durum  Patientia  Frango." 


A  branch  ot  tbe  Baidland  family  possessed  the  estate  of 
Haining  in  Stirlingshire.  Archibald  Craufurd,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  a  younger  son  of  William  Craufurd  of 
Haining,  was  in  1457  nominated  abbot  of  Holyrood,  and  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  council  in  1458.  He  was  ambassador  to 
England,  and  negotiated,  with  others,  a  treaty  of  marriage 
betwixt  James  III.  and  Edward  IV.  in  1482,  in  which  it 
was  contracted  that  .James  duke  of  Rothesav,  afterwards 
James  IV.,  should  marry  the  princess  Cicely,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  great  part  of  the  portion  was  de- 
livered, though  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  He  died  in 
1488,  and  his  arms  were  beautifully  cut  on  the  fly  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  :— • 
/esse  ermine,  with  a  star  of  five  pointt  in  chief,  Or,  sur- 


The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Crawfurds  of  Jordanhill  in 
Renfrewshire,  was  Lawrence  Craufurd  of  Kilbirnie  in  Ayr- 
shirr,  progenitor  of  the  viscounU  of  Garnock  (merged  in  the 
earldom  of  Crawford  in  1749.  see  Crawford,  earl  of,  be- 
low), and  the  eleventh  generation  of  that  illustrious  family  in 
a  direct  male  line.  The  lands  of  Kilbirnie  anciently  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  potent  family  of  Barclay.  John  Barclay 
of  Kilbimie.  the  last  male  heir  of  that  house,  died  iu  1470, 
and  his  only  daughter,  Marjory,  married  Malcolm  Crawfurd 
sf  Easter  Greenock  (which  barony  ho  possessed  in  right  of 
his  mother,  a  Gnlbraith),  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Craw- 
furd of  Loudoun.  The  above  Lawrence  Craufurd  of  Kilbir- 
nie flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jaroea  the  Fifth.  He  exchanged 
tbe  barony  of  Crawfordjohn,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his 
anoestors,  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnort  for  the  lands 


of  Drumry,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  for  which  he  got  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  5th  April  1529.  About 
the  year  1546,  ho  endowed  a  chapel  at  Drumry,  with  the 
lands  of  Jordanhill,  for  the  support  ot  a  chaplain,  and  died 
4th  June  1547.  By  bis  wife,  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Campliell,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Loudoun,  he  had  six  sons. 
From  the  eldest.  Hew,  his  successor,  who  fought  on  Queen 
Mary's  side  at  the  battle  of  Langside.  was  lineally  descended 
Sir  John  Craufurd  of  Kilbimie,  created  a  baronet  by  Charles 
the  First  in  1642,  the  grandfather  of  John  Craufurd  of  Kil- 
birnie, created  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1703,  viscount  of  Garnock 
(see  Garnock,  viscount  of),  the  son  of  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  the  said  Sir  John  Craufurd,  and  her  husband,  the 
Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay,  (second  son  of  John,  the  fifteenth 
earl  of  Crawford  and  first  earl  of  Lindsay,  1  on  whose  heirs, 
male  and  female,  he  entailed  his  estate  of  Kilbirnie,  on  their 
assuming  the  surname  and  arms  of  Craufurd. 

The  sixth  son  of  the  above  Lawrence  Craufurd  ot  Kilbir- 
nie was  the  celebrated  Captain  Thomas  Craufnrd  of  Jordan- 
hill, whoso  daring  exploit  of  surprising  and  carrying  by 
escalade,  in  April  1571,  tbe  almost  impregnahle  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  which  had  long  held  out  for  Queen  Mary,  is 
familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  historv  of  Scotland 
during  tbe  minority  of  Jamea  the  Sixth.  Of  this  bold  enter- 
prize,  an  interesting  account,  written  by  himself  to  John 
Knox,  is  inserted  in  Bannatyne's  Journal.  He  appears  to 
have  commenced  his  military  career  at  a  very  early  age,  as 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  tbe  disjistnma  battle  of  Pinkie  in 
1547,  but  after  some  time  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  ran- 
som. In  1550  he  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the 
military  service  of  Henry  the  Second,  under  the  command  of 
James  earl  of  Arran;  and  in  1561,  he  returned  with  Queen 
Mary  to  Scotland.  Previously  to  this,  he  bad,  with  consent 
of  his  eldest  brother.  Hew  Craufuird  o(  Kilbimie,  received 
from  Sir  Bartholomew  Montgomery,  chaplain  of  Drumry,  the 
lands  of  Jordanhill,  which  had  been  bestowed  by  his  father 
on  that  chaplainry,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal,  dated  8th  March,  1565-6.  He  was  long 
attached  to  the  I-ennox  family,  and  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Lord  Damley,  the  husband  of  the  queen.  On  her  unex- 
pected visit,  in  January  1567,  to  her  sick  husband  at  Glas- 
gow, Damley  sent  Craufurd  to  meet  her  majesty,  with  a 
message  excusing  himself  from  waiting  on  her  in  person,  on 
account  of  his  illness.  After  Mary  had  left  him,  Darnley 
called  Craufurd,  and  informing  him  fully  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  tbe  queen  and  himself,  bade  him  communi- 
cate it  to  his  father  the  carl  of  Lennox.  He  then  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  queen's  proposal  to  remove  him  to  Craig- 
millar.  "  She  treats  your  majesty,"  replied  Craufnrd,  "  Uto 
like  a  prisoner.  Why  should  you  not  bo  taken  to  one  of  your 
own  houses  in  Edinburgh?"  »  It  struck  me,"  said  Darnley, 
"  much  in  the  same  way,  and  I  have  fears  enough,  but  may 
God  judge  betwef  n  us,  I  have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to." 
On  the  murder  of  Damley,  soon  after,  he  joined  in  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Athol,  Glen  cairn, 
&c.,  for  the  defence  of  the  young  king's  person,  and  the  bring- 
ing the  murderer  to  trial.  He  was  examined  on  oath  before 
the  commissioners  at  York,  December  9,  1568,  when  he  pro- 
duced a  paper  which  he  had  written  immediately  after  the 
conversations  between  himself,  and  the  queen  and  Darnley. 
His  deposition,  indorsed  by  Cecil,  is  quoted  by  Tytler,  in  his 
History  of  Scotland  (vol  vii.  p.  78).  He  afterwards  accused 
Lethington  of  participation  in  the  king's  murder. 

For  his  capture  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  Captain  Crau- 
furd obtained  from  James  the  Sixth,  the  lands  of  Black- 
stone,  Barns,  Bi&hupsmeudow.  and  others,  in  the  neighbour. 
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hood  of  Glasgow,  with  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
Scot*,  during  hi*  life,  payable  out  of  the  priory  of  St,  An- 
drew*. He  commanded  in  several  expeditions  against  the 
queen's  party,  and  wan  captain  of  the  king's  forces  all  the 
time  of  the  calamitous  civil  war  which  raged  daring  the  re- 
gencies of  Lennox,  Mar,  and  i-^rton.  In  September  1571, 
when  a  body  of  Kirkaldy's  troops  from  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, surprised  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  the  regent  Lennox 
wns  killed.  Captain  Crawfurd,  with  the  assistance  of  a  party 
fhim  Stirling  castle  and  some  of  the  citizens,  chased  the  at- 
tacking faction  out  of  the  town.  In  the  following  year,  be 
bad  some  skirmishes  in  the  wood  of  Hamilton  with  the  Ham- 
ilton*. Previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1573,  the  regent  Morton  appointed  him  and  Captain  Hume 
to  keep  the  trenches,  and  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
companies  and  a  band  of  English,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
May,  they  advanced  to  storm  the  Spar,  an  outwork  of  the 
castle  of  great  strength,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  A  dull 
old  ballad,  entitled  the  'Sege  of  the  Castell,'  (Scots  Poems  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,)  says: 

"That  Hgme  and  Crafnrd  lo  the  lave  were  gv<te 
With  certain  io)ouri  of  the  iraryiioune , 
Voar  captains  followit  at  their  back  to  byde. 

The  attempt  proved  successful.  After  a  desperate  conflict 
which  lasted  for  three  hours,  the  ravelin  was  stormed,  and 
the  standard  of  James  the  Sixth  immediately  displayed  upon 
it.  The  surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war,  and  during  his  latter  years.  Captain  Crawfurd  re- 
sided at  Kersland,  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  the  heir- 
ess of  which,  Janet  Ker,  was  his  second  wife.  On  the  15th 
September  1575.  the  king  wrote  him  the  following  character- 
istic letter :  "  Captain  Crawfurd,  1  have  beard  sic  report  of 
your  guid  service  done  to  mc  from  the  beginning  of  the  warn 
against  my  onfrionds,  as  I  shall  sum  day  remember  the  sam, 
God  willing,  to  your  greit  contentment ;  in  the  mean  quhyle 
be  of  guid  comfort,  and  reserve  yon  to  that  time  with  pa- 
tince,  being  assured  of  my  favour.  Fare  wee!.  Your  guid 
friend,  James  Rex."    He  afterwards  got  a  charter  under  the 

maris  de  Dairy."  &c,  in  Ayrshire,  dated  20th  March  1578; 
and  another  charter  to  himself  and  Janet  Ker  his  spouse,  of 
the  lands  of  Rlack&tonc,  &c,  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  dated 
24th  October,  1581.  The  latest  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in 
the  same  year,  when  the  king,  by  a  gift,  dated  at  Holy-rood, 
granta  him  a  hundred  pounds  Soots,  yearly,  "out  of  the  su- 
perflue  of  the  third  of  the  benefices  not  aanignat  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministrie,"  He  died  3d  January  1603,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Kilbimie.  On  his  mon- 
ument, which  was  erected  in  his  lifetime,  in  1594,  to  himself 
and  his  spouse,  is  inscribed  "  God  sckaw  the  Blent,"  a  motto 
given  him  bv  Morton,  in  memory  of  his  bravery  in  the  fight 
of  the  Gall'owlee,  between  Leith  and  Edinl  nrgh.  in  which, 
however,  bo  had  been  repulsed. 

His  eldest  son,  David,  succeeded  to  his  mother's  estate  of 
Kersland,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Ker,  but  his  male  line 
has  long  been  extinct  The  second  son.  Hew,  carried  on  the 
JordanhiU  family.  This  Hew  had,  with  two  daughters,  five 
sons;  namely,  L  Cornelius,  hi*  heir,  whose  second  son,  Tho- 
mas, was  progenitor  of  the  Crawfurds  of  Cartsbum ;  2.  Tho- 
mas, a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service;  3.  John,  rector  of 
Hidden  in  the  county  of  Kent;  4.  I-aorencc,  a  major-general 
in  the  Scots  army,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Hereford,  in  September  1645 ;  and,  5.  Daniel,  a 
lieutenant-genera)  in  the  army  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  at  one 


time  governor  of  Smolensko,  and  at  his  death  in  1674  gover- 
nor  of  Moscow. 

Hew  Crawford  of  JonUnhLU,  the  seventh  laird,  onlv  son  »f 
Hew.  the  sixth  laird,  was  on  19th  July,  1765,  served  heii 
male  to  the  above-mentioned  Sir  John  Crawfurd  of  Kilbimie, 
baronet,  ancestor  of  the  families  of  Kilbimie  and  JordanhiU 
He  married  Hobina.  only  child  of  Captain  John  Pollok  of 
Balgray,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Pollok  of  Pollok,  baronet, 
and  in  her  right  became  Sir  Hew  Crawfurd  Pollok.  baro- 
net. He  had  a  Urge  family,  several  of  whom  died  when 
young.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  in  1775  to 
General  Fletcher  of  Sal  toon  (then  Campbell  of  Boquhan), 
and  afterwards  to  Colonel  John  Hamilton  of  Bardowie  in 
Stirlingshire;  and  the  third.  Lucken.  to  General  John 
Gordon  Skene  of  Pitlurg,  Aberdeenshire,  by  whom  she 
had  ten  children.  Another  of  his  daughters,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  Captain  Hew  Crawfurd,  form  the  subject  of  two  carica- 
tures by  Kay,  and  some  curious  notices  of  them  witl  be  found 
in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portrait*.  The  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert 
Crawfurd  Pollok,  baronet,  died,  unmarried,  in  August  1845. 
and  was  succeeded  hy  his  nephew,  Sir  Hew  Crawfurd  of  Pol- 
lok and  Kilbimie,  baronet,  now  the  representative  of  the 
family.   See  vol.  iL  p.  275. 

The  estate  of  JordanhiU  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crawfurds  till  1750,  when  it  was  sold  to  Alexander  Houston, 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  whose  son,  Andrew  Houston,  sold  it. 
in  1800.  to  Archibald  Smith,  youngest  son  of  Andrew  Smith 
of  Craigend,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  his  eldest  son.  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  JordanhiU. 


The  family  of  Cranfurd  of  Kilbiraey,  Stirlingshire,  on  whom 
a  baronetcy  was  conferred,  8  June  1781,  are  descended  from 
the  Crawfurds  of  Kilbimie  in  Ayrshire,  The  first  baronet 
was  Sir  Alexander  Cranfurd,  son  of  Quentin  Cranfurd,  Esq. 
of  Newark,  in  Ayrshire,  one  of  h  is  majesty's  justiciary  bail- 
lies  of  the  west  seas  of  Scotland.  Sir  Alexander  hail  three 
son*,  James,  second  baronet;  Sir  Charles,  G.C.B.,  a  lien  ten- 
ant-general in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  second  dragoon 
guards,  and  Robert,  the  celebrated  General  Craufurd,  who 
was  killed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1812,  and  of  whom  •  biogra- 
phical notice  i*  given  at  page  721.  Sir  James,  the  second 
baronet,  bom  20th  October  1762,  succeeded  in  1801,  and  in 
1812  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Gregan.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  was  kilted  at  Waterloo.  His  second  son,  Alex- 
ander Charles,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  died  12th 
March  1838.  On  his  own  death  in  1839  he  was  succeeded 
bv  his  third  son.  the  Rev.  Sir  George  William  Craufurd,  oi 
Kilbirney,  Stirlingshire,  and  Burgh  Hall,  Iincolnabire,  third 
baronet.   Twice  married ;  issue,  two  son*  by  first  wife. 


The  Crawfurds  of  Cartsbum,  in  Renfrewshire,  are  descended 
from  Thomas  Crawfurd,  second  son,  by  his  wife,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  of  Cornelius  Crawfurd,  who 

an  ancient  possession  of  the  Kilbimie  family.  It  was  included 
in  the  barony  of  Easter  Greenock,  which  was  acquired  by 
Crawfurd  of  Kilbimie  through  bis  marriage  with  the  heiress, 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  reign  oi 
Queen  Mary,  it  became  tie  patrimony  of  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Kilbimie  family.  This  branch  ended  in  the  person  ol 
David  Crawfurd,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
lands  of  Cartsbum  next  went  to  Malcolm  Crawfurd  of  New- 
ton, also  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Kilbimie,  from  whose 
heirs  they  wore  acquired  by  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Kilbimie 
in  1657.  In  1669,  Sir  John's  daughter  and  heiress,  Marga- 
ret wife  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay,  conveyed  these  bwd« 
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to  her  cousin,  the  said  Thomas  Cranfurd,  second  son  of  Cor- 
nelius Crawford  of  Jordnnliill.  His  eldest  son  succeeded  to 
Cartaburn.  His  second  son  was  Hew  Crawford  of  Woodside, 
a  small  bnt  pleaaant  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Paisley, 
which  continued  in  his  family  till  1755,  when  it  was  sold. 
The  third  son,  George,  was  the  genealogist  and  historian; 
author  of  the  1  Genealogical  History  of  the  Royal  and  Illus- 
trious Family  of  the  Stewarts,  from  the  year  1034  to  the 
year  1710 ;  to  which  are  added.  The  Acta  of  Sederunt  and 
Articles  of  Regulation  relating  to  them;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, A  General  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,*  Edin. 
1710,  folio;  'The  Peerage  of  Scotland,  containing  an  Histo- 
rical and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Nobility  of  that  King- 
dom,' Edin.  1716,  foL;  '  Uvea  and  Character  of  the  Crown 
Officers  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reign  of  King  David  I.  to  tho 
Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  with  an  Appendix  of  original 
papers.  1st.  voL.  all  that  was  published;  Edin.  1726,  hL  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jamea  Anderson,  the  eminent 
antiquary,  compiler  of  the  '  Diplomat*  Seotiss,'  whose  life  is 
given  at  page  125  of  this  work,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
.John  Ellis  of  Eliisland,  advocate  in  Edinburgh.  Thomas 
Crawfurd,  the  first  of  Cartabura  of  this  line,  died  in  1695. 
In  1669,  the  year  in  which  he  acquired  the  property,  he  ob- 
tained a  crown  charter  in  confirmation  of  one  which  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  tho  First  in  1633,  whereby  the  lands  of 
Cartaburn  were  erected  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony.  The 
village  which  arose,  called  Craufurdsdyke  or  Cartsdyke,  from  a 
dyko  or  quay  he  built  there,  adjoins  the  town  of  Greenock, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Cart's  burn,  and  ia  included 
within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  of  that  burgh. 

Thomas  Cranfurd.  the  sixth  laird  of  Cartaburn.  died  in 
1791,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  aunt.  Christian  Crawfurd, 
great-granddaughter  of  tho  first  Thomas.  She  married  Mr. 
Robert  Arthur,  and  died  in  1796.  She  had  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  predeceased  her,  and  a  daughter,  Christian  Arthur  Craw- 
furd, who  succeeded  her  in  Cartsbnm,  and  married  Thomas 
Macknight  of  Ratho,  son  of  Kev.  William  Macknight,  who 
died  in  1750,  minister  of  Irvine,  and  had  a  son,  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  daughter,  Christian,  married  Rer. 
Tbomas  Macknight,  of  Dalhcatb,  D.D.,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  The  son.  William  Macknight,  assumed  the 
surname  of  Crawford  under  an  entail,  on  succeeding  to  Carta- 
burn. Ho  married  Jean,  daughter  of  James  Crawford  of 
Broadford. 

Crawford,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  first 
conferred,  in  1898,  on  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk.  whose 
ancestor,  William  de  Lindsay  of  Krrildun.  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  the  Fourth,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  possessed 
the  barony  of  Crawford  in  Clydesdale.  That  line  terminated, 
in  1219,  in  an  heiress,  Alice  de  Lindsay,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Pinkeney,  a  great  baron  of  Northamptonshire,  whose 
grandson.  Sir  Robert  Pinkeney,  claimed  the  crown  of  Soot- 
land  at  the  competition  in  1292,  as  descended  from  the  prin- 
cess Marjory  through  his  grandmother  Alice  de  Lindsay. 
Tho  barony  of  Crawford  was  afterwards  forfeited,  and  be- 
stowed on  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Luffness,  the  ancestor  of 
the  more  recent  house  of  Crawford  [see  ant,,  page  700,  and 
1  r sr. ray,  surname  of]. 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  first  ear,  of  Crawford,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  1366.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Sir 
Alexander  Lindsay,  in  Glenesk  (which  had  belonged  to  his 
mother,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stirling  of  Glenesk), 
in  1382,  and  his  cousin  Sir  James  Lindsay  of  Crawford  in 
1397.  Having  married  the  princess  Catherine,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  King  Robert  the  Second,  he  received  with  her  the  bar- 


ony of  Strathnsim  in  Inverness-shire.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  proved  the  victor  in  the  celebrated  tournament  with 
John  liord  Welles  at  London-bridge  in  May  1390.  That  no- 
bleman had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Scotland  by  Richard  tho 
Second,  and  at  a  banquet  with  tlw  Scottish  nobles,  when-  the 
conversation  turned  on  deeds  of  arms,  on  Sir  David  Lindsay 
extolling  the  prowess  of  his  countrymen,  Welles  exclaimed, 
••  Let  words  bare  no  place ;  if  you  know  not  the  chivalry  and 
valiant  deeds  of  Englishmen,  assail  ye  me,  day  and  place 
where  ye  list,  and  ye  shall  soon  have  experience."  Then  said 
Sir  David,  "  I  will  assail  ye ! "  Lord  Welles  naming  London 
Bridge  for  tho  place,  Sir  David  appointed  the  festival  of  St 
Goorge  for  the  day  of  combat.  For  this  tourney  he  obtsined 
a  safe- conduct  for  himself  and  his  retinue  of  twenty-eight 
persons,  including  two  knights,  squires,  valets,  etc  He  was 
received  with  high  honour  by  King  Richard,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  in  presence  of  the  long  and  court,  and  after  the 
usual  preliminary  ceremonies,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
the  two  champions  encountered  each  other,  upon  their  barbed 
horses,  with  spears  sharply  ground.  Both  spears  were  bro- 
ken, bnt  in  this  adventure  the  Scottish  knight  sat  so  strong 
that  although  Lord  Welles'  spear  was  shivered  to  pieces  upon 
his  helmet  and  visor,  be  stirred  not,  and  the  spectators  cried 
out  that,  contrary  to  tho  law  of  arms,  he  was  bound  to  the 
saddle ;  whereupon  he  vaulted  lightly  off  his  horse,  and  leapt 
back  again  into  his  sent,  w  ithout  touching  tho  stirrup.  In 
the  third  course  he  threw  I/ird  Welles  out  of  his  saddle  to 
the  ground.  He  then  dismounted,  and  a  desperate  foot  com- 
bat with  their  daggers  ensued,  when  Sir  David,  fastening  his 
dagger  between  the  joints  of  his  antagonist's  armour,  lifted 
him  off  his  feet,  and  hurled  him  to  tho  ground,  where  he  lay 
at  his  mercy.  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  as  the 
laws  of  these  combats  permitted,  he  raised  his  opponent,  and 
after  presenting  him  to  the  queen,  who  gave  him  his  liberty, 
he  supported  him  in  the  lists  till  assistance  came,  and  after- 
wards visited  him  every  day  till  he  recovered.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  famous  tourney  is  given  in  Wyntoun's  CronylU. 
Two  years  after.  Sir  David  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  affray 
with  some  of  the  clan  Donachie,  who,  with  Duncan  Stewart, 
natural  son  of  the  Wolf  of  Badcnoch,  were  ravaging  Gleniala, 
the  north-west  of  Angus ;  and  were  encountered  at  Glenbre- 
rith,  about  eleven  miles  north  of  Gaskclune,  by  the  Lindsays 
and  Ogilvica.  Armed  at  all  points,  and  on  horseback,  Sir 
David  made  great  slaughter  among  tbo  catarans,  but  having 
pierced  one  of  them  with  his  lance,  and  pinned  him  to  the 
ground,  the  latter  writhed  his  body  upward  on  the  spear, 
and  collecting  all  bis  force,  with  a  last  dying  effort,  fetched  a 
sweeping  blow  with  his  broadsword,  which  cut  through  tho 
knight's  stirrup-leather  and  steel  boot 

Three  ply  or  four  shove  the  toot, 

to  the  very  bone, — 

'That  man  na  slralk  gave  but  that  ane. 
For  there  he  dclt ;  yet  nevertheless 
That  p/uM  Lord  there  wounded  writ. 
And  had  di-H  there  that  day 
Itul  not  his  men  had  him  away, 
Aganc  his  will,  out  of  that  press.'* 

[  Wynttntn't  CronfN,  torn,  it  p.  8*7.  j 

On  the  21st  April  1398,  Sir  David  Lindsay  was,  by  King 
Robert  the  Third,  created  earl  of  Crawford.  The  barony  of 
Crawford  was  at  the  same  time  regranted  with  a  regality,  con- 
ferring privileges  on  him  and  bis  posterity,  akin  to  those  of 
the  earls  palatine  of  England  and  the  Continent.  He  had 
frequently  safe -conducts  granted  him  to  England,  being 
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charged  with  Mgoculiomi  with  tilt-  English  court,  and  some- 
times he  nought  fur  adventure  and  honour  in  foreign  wars. 
"'  Between  a  vioit  to  England  in  October  1398  and  the  29th 
of  December  1401, — the  ditc  of  his  safe-omduet  for  entering 
England  with  one  hundred  person*,  horse  and  foot,  in  hit 
train,  and  passing  through  to  Scotland,  (bei-.g  then  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  England,)— his 
name  is  not  onoe  mentioned  in  the  Notuii  Sootier,  and  it  is 
merely  from  foreign  sources  that  we  learn  that  he  gate  a  let- 
ter of  service  and  homage,  under  his  seal  nf  arms,  to  Louis 
dnke  of  Orleans,  on  the  Ut  of  January  1 101-2,  and  that  in 
May  that  year  he  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Corunna  in  Spain,  probably  as  a  partisan  of  France."  [Aire* 
of  tht  Undtayi,  vol.  L  p.  99.]  In  December  14WJ.  he  was 
airain  and  for  the  last  time  one  of  the  ambassador*  to  the 
English  court  to  treat  of  peace.  He  died  in  February  1407 
at  his  castle  of  Finhaven,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  Greyfriar*  church  at  Dnndoc.  The  following  is  the 
seal  of  David,  first  earl  of  Crawford : 


A  letter  in  French  from  the  first  eari  ot  Crawford  to  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  England,  in  February  140ft,  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  (p.  105),  on  the 
occasion  of  a  merchant-ship  of  St.  Andrews  having  been 
seized  and  confiscated  by  the  English,  in  violation  of  the 
truce,  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  merchants  and  town 
of  St  Andrews  were  under  his  protection,  and  also  that  at 
that  perio.1  French  or  Latin  was  the  language  used  by  the 
Scottish  nobles  in  their  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, so  much  so  that  the  celebrated  earl  of  March,  writing 
to  Henry  five  years  before,  apologiieg  fur  his  letter  being  in 
English,  as  it  was  "  mare  aim"  to  his  understanding  "than 
Lutyne  or  Fraunche."  With  three  sons,  Alexander, 
carl ;  David,  of  Newdoek,  and  Gerard;  he  had  mi- 
ters. Lady  Margaret  or  Matilda,  married  to  her  cousin,  Arch- 
ibald, fifth  earl  of  Douglas,  duke  of  Touraine ;  Ijtdy  Marjory, 
to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth, 
to  Sir  Robert  Keith,  great  marisha!  of  Scotland.  Ingelram 
1  indsay,  bishop  of  Aberdeen  from  1442  to  145H,  is  also  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Crawford,  but,  says 
Lord  Lindsay,  strict  proof  of  his  filiation  is  wanting. 

Alexander,  second  earl,  the  year  tiler  his  father's  death,  had 


a  sale-conduct  to  go  to  France.  In  1416.  with  the  cans  of  Doug- 
las and  Mar,  he  had  letters  of  safe-conduct  to  England,  to  #ie- 
gociate  the  temporary  release  of  the  captive  king,  James  the 
First,  on  his  leaving  hostages  for  bis  return,  but  the  negotia- 
tion was  suddenly  broken  off.  In  1421,  however,  it  was  re- 
newed for  the  entire  liberation  of  the  king,  when  the  earl  was 
one  of  the  commissioners.    On  James'  return  in  1423, 


Crawford  was  among  the  nobles  who  met  him  at  Durham 
and  escorted  him  to  Scone,  where  he  was  crowned  on  the  last 
day  of  May.  After  receiving  the  accolade  of  knighthood 
from  his  majesty's  hand,  Crawford  departed  for  England, 
being  one  of  the  twenty-eight  hostages  pledged  for  his  sover- 
eign, his  kinsman.  Sir  John  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  being  ano- 
ther. In  the  treaty  for  James*  release,  the  annual  income  of 
the  hostages  is  stated — the  earl  of  Crawford  being  rated  at 
one  thousand  merles,  and  Lindsay  of  the  Ilyres  at  live  hun- 
dred. The  latter  obtained  his  liberty  in  1425.  hut  the  eari 
was  detained  in  England  till  November  1427,  when  he  had 
leave  to  return  on  giving  an  equivalent.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  active  in  the  capture  of  the  assassins  of  James  the  First, 
and  died  in  143ft,  the  year  after. 

His  son,  David,  third  earl,  entered  into  a  league  of  associ- 
ation and  friendship  with  the  powerful  earl  of  Douglas,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  with  the  object  of  drawing  to 
their  party  the  other  great  feudal  families,  and,  thus  united, 
to  rule  paramount  in  the  state.  [Lictt  of  (At  Lmdxnft,  voL 
L  p.  120.]  On  the  discovery  of  this  league,  Kennedy,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  and  primate  of  Scotland,  joined  with  Crichton, 
the  chancellor,  to  oppose  their  machinations.  In  resentment, 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  assisted  by  his  kinsman  Alexander  Ogil- 
vic  of  Inverquharity,  and  other  allies,  invaded  the  bishop's 
lands  in  Fife,  burning  his  granges  and  tenements,  and  carry- 
ing off  an  immense  booty.  After  fruitlessly  remonstrating 
against  this  outrage,  Kennedy  formally  excommunicated  the 
earl,  fur  a  year,  and  before  it  expired  he  received  his  death- 
wound  in  a  desperate  conflict  at  Arbroath  on  the  13th  Janu- 
ary 1445-6,  between  the  Lindsays  and  Ogilvies,  which  arose 
from  the  following  cause:  The  Benedictines  of  the  abbey  of 
Arbroath  had  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  master  of 
Crawford,  their  chief  justiciar,  or  supreme  judge  in  cavil  af- 
fairs throughout  their  regality;  but  he  proved  so  expensive  to 
the  monks,  by  his  retinue  of  followers  and  manner  of  living, 
that  they  formally  deposed  him,  and  appointed  in  bis  place 
Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity,  nephew  of  John  Ogilvy 
of  Airlie,  who  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the  office.  As,  how- 
ever, the  master  of  Crawford  had  taken  forcible  possession  of 
the  town  and  abbey,  an  appeal  to  the  sword  was  rendered 
necessary.  Both  parties  assembled  their  forces.  Douglas 
sent  one  hundred  Clydesdale  men  to  the  aid  of  Lindsay,  and 
the  Hamilton*  also  assisted  him  with  some  of  their  vassals. 
The  Ogilvies  on  their  part  found  an  unexpected  auxiliary  in 
Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Gordon,  afterwards  carl  of  Huntly, 
who,  as  he  returned  from  court,  happened  to  arrive  the  night 
before  the  battle  at  the  castle  of  Ogilvy,  on  his  road  to  Strath- 
bogie  ;  and  although  in  no  way  personally  interested  in  the 
dispute,  found  himself  compelled  to  assist  the  Ogilvies  by  a 
rucio  IflPIV  of  AnG&nt  SootfcLsli  hosjjit&litv^  w hied  botiftd  ttii?  i^uc^t 
to  take  part  with  his  host,  in  any  quarrel  or  danger,  so  long 
as  tho  food  eaten  under  his  roof  remained  in  his  stomach 
With  the  small  train  of  attendants  and  friends  who  accom- 
panied him,  lie  marched  with  the  Ogilvies  to  Arbroath,  where 
they  found  the  Lindsays,  in  great  force,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  before  the  gates.  As  the  battle  was  about  to  com- 
mence, the  carl  of  Crawford,  anxious  to  avert  bloodshed, 
suddenly  gallopped  into  the  field  from  Dundee,  where  he  had 
heard  of  the  approaching  conflict,  but  before  he  could  inter- 
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fere,  one  of  the  Ogilvics'  men  darted  Ml  s,>ear  through  his 
mouth  and  neck,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  The  Lindsays 
instantly  attacked  the  Oplriea  and  their  allies  with  great 
fair,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  fire 
hundred  men,  while  that  of  tlio  Lindsays  did  not  exceed  it 
hundred.  Earl  David  expired  after  a  week  of  lingering  tor- 
ture, and  hia  body  lay  for  four  day*  unburied,  until  Bishop 
Kennedy  eent  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  to  take  off  the  ex- 
communication. The  superstitious  feeling  of  the  time*  did 
not  fail  to  notice  that  the  battle  of  Arbroath  was  fought  on 
that  day  twelvemonth  that  the  slain  earl  of  Crawford  had 
ravaged  "St.  Andrew's  land"  in  Fife.  [Ibid,  page  130.] 
Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity,  sorely  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Finhaven,  where  he  died.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  district,  the  countess  of  Craw- 
ford, who  was  hia  own  cousin-gennan,  in  the  agony  of  find- 
ing that  her  husband  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
affray,  rushed  to  Iuven|uharity'»  chamber,  and  smothered 
him  with  a  down  pillow.  The  Lindsays  afterwards  burnt 
snd  wasted  the  lands  and  houaea  of  the  Ogilvies,  and  from 
this  time  the  feud  between  the  two  clans  raged  brMMUttj 
until  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  English  throne. 
By  his  wife,  Marjory,  daughter  of  Alexander  Ogilvie  of 
Auchterhouae,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Angus,  the  earl  hail  tire 
sons ;  Alexander,  fourth  earl  of  Crawford ;  Widtcr  Lindsay 
of  Beaufort  and  Kdzcll ;  William  Lindsay  of  Lckoquhy.  an- 
cestor of  the  Lindsays  of  Kvelick  in  l'erthshire  and  their 
various  cadets ;  Sir  John  Lindsay  of  Brechin  and  I'itcairlie, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Brechin  in  145?,  ancestor  of  the  house 
of  I'itcairlie  in  Forfarshire,  and  their  junior  branch  of  Cair- 
nie;  and  James,  who,  accompanying  the  princess  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  James  the  First,  to  Germany,  when  she  went  to 
be  married  to  Sigistnund  of  Austria,  espoused  an  heiress  near 
Augsburg,  where  his  descendants,  the  Craft  era,  were  reported 
to  be  residing  in  the  last  century. 

Alexander,  fourth  earl,  the  victor  at  Arbroath,  was  styled 
"  the  tiger,"  or  "  earl  Beardic,"  from  the  ferocity  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  length  of  his  beard,  or  rather,  aa  one  writer 
suggrsts,  from  the  little  reverence  in  which  he  held  the  king's 
courtiers,  and  his  readiness  to  "beard  the  best  of  them." 
[Aires  of  th,  Lindsay,  vol.  i.  page  1MJ  In  1446,  he  had 
the  office  of  heritable  sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  and  besides  being 
justiciarv  of  the  abbey  of  Arbroath,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  also  justiciary  of  the  abbey  of  Scone.  He  wag  one  of  the 
guarantee*  of  a  trenty  of  peace  with  England,  one  of  the  war- 
dens of  the  marches,  and  ambassador  to  the  English  court  in 
1451.  With  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  Macdonald  of  the  Isles, 
titular  earl  of  Ross,  he  entered  into  a  league  of  mutual 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  all  men,  not  except- 
ing the  king  himself;  on  hearing  of  which,  the  king — .lames 
the  Second,  then  in  hi*  seventeenth  year-  sent  for  Douglas 
to  Stirling  castle,  and  after  vainly  urging  him  to  break  it,  on 
his  refusal,  drew  his  dagger,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Crawford  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  assembling  all  hia 
forces  cncamjied  at  Brechin,  with  the  intention  of  intercept- 
ing the  earl  of  Huntly,  bis  old  antagonist  at  Arbroath,  now 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  hasten- 
ing with  an  army  to  his  sovereign's  assistance.  The  contend- 
ing parties  met  on  the  18th  May  1462,  on  a  level  moor, 
about  two  miles  north-east  of  Brechin.  The  forces  of  Huntly 
far  outnumbered  those  of  Crawford,  but  the  victory,  which 
had  long  remained  doubtful,  was  at  last  inclining  to  the  lat- 
ter, when  John  Collace  of  Balnamoon,  one  of  his  most  trusted 
vassals,  who  commanded  a  division  of  three  hundred  men, 
stationed  in  the  left  wing,  dmrrted  to  Huntly.  Before  the 
oattle  he  had  requested  Crawford  that,  in  the  event  of  their 


victory,  hts  son  might  be  put  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  Feme, 
which  lay  near  his  house.  "The  time  is  short,"  replied  the 
earl,  "stand  bravely  by  me  to-day,  and  prove  yourself  a 
valiant  man,  and  you  shall  have  all  and  more  than  your  de- 
sire." His  defection  was  fatal  to  the  carl,  whose  troops, 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Balnamoon's  division,  and  furi- 
opsjy  attacKeu  oy  ii  unity  s  jorces,  loojc  to  mgnt  in  every 
direction.  Among  the  slain  were  the  earl's  brother,  and 
nearly  sixty  gentlemen,  with  numerous  person*  of  inferior 
rank,  while  on  Hnntly's  side  the  loss  did  not  exceed  live 
barons,  and  a  small  number  of  yeomen,  but  he  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  two  brothers.  Earl  Beanlie  fled  to  Finhaven,  and 
on  alighting  from  his  horse  he  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
was  heani  U>  exclaim  that  he  would  "  willingly  pass  seven 
years  in  hell,  to  gain  the  honour  of  such  a  victory  as  had  that 
day  fallen  to  Huntly."  He  hail  already  been  denounced  a 
rebel,  and  his  lands,  life,  and  goods,  were  declared  forfeited 
to  the  state,  his  coat  of  arms  being  torn,  and  his  bearings 
abolished.  The  lordship  of  Brechin,  with  the  hereditary 
sheriffship  of  Aberdeenshire,  was  also  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  Huntly,  his  victorious  opponent.  His  power,  how- 
ever, was  little  weakened  by  this  defeat,  and  as  soon  as  he 
hud  recrnitcd  his  forces,  he  took  a  terrible  revenge  on  all  who 
had  either  refused  to  join  his  banner,  or,  like  Balnamoon, 
had  deserted  him  in  the  battle,  ravaging  their  lands,  and  de- 
stroying their  castles  and  houses.  But  after  the  submission 
»f  the  Douglases,  being  abandoned  by  many  of  his  allies,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  the  king  passing  through  Forfarshire, 
in  April  1463,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  to  appear  before  his 
majesty,  in  a  mean  habit,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  offence,  and  craved  mercy  for  his  adherents,  being 
more  concerned  for  their  safety  than  for  his  own.  "  When 
the  earl  had  ettdit."  says  I'itswttie,  "  the  noble  and  gentle 
men  of  Angus,  that  came  in  his  company  to  seek  remission, 
held  up  their  hands  to  the  king  maist  dolorously,  crying, 
'  Mercy ! '  till  their  sobbing  and  sighing  cuttit  the  words  that 
almaist  their  prayers  could  not  be  understood."  At  the  iu- 
trroca&ion  of  Huntly  and  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  whom  he  had  been  privately  reconciled,  and  by  wboee 
advice  he  had  thus  acted,  he  was  pardoned,  and  afterwards 
entertained  James  magnificently  in  his  castle  of  Finhaven. 
As  however,  the  king  had  sworn,  in  his  wrath,  "  to  make  the 
highest  stone  of  Finhaven  the  lowest,"  his  majesty  went  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  castle,  and  threw  down  to  the  ground  a 
stone  which  was  lying  looee  on  one  of  the  battlements,  thus 
keeping  liis  oath  strictly  to  the  letter.  Earl  Be*rdi«  became 
a  loyal  subject,  but  in  six  months  afterwards,  he  was  Mind 
yith  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1454.  By  his  wife,  Eliza-  , 
beth  Dunbar,  he  had  two  sons,  minors,  David,  fifth  carl  of 
Crawford,  created  duke  of  Montrose,  by  James  the  Third, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Auchtennonxie,  who  long  after 
succeeded  a*  seventh  earl.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  Lady 
Eiiiabeth  lindsay,  wife  of  John,  first  I»rd  Drummond. 

In  the  time  of  this  earl  a  noble  Spanish  chestnut  tree, 
nearly  forty -three  feet  in  circumference,  omaineutcd  the 
court  of  the  castle  of  Finhaven,  and,  according  to  tradition,  a 
gillie  or  messenger-lad  having  cut  a  walking-stick  from  it, 
the  earl  was  so  enraged  that  be  banged  him  on  one  of  its 
branches,  and  from  that  moment  the  tree  began  to  decay. 
The  ghost  of  the  gillie,  it  is  locally  said,  has  ever  since  walk.'-d 
between  Finhaven  and  Carriston,  under  the  name  of  Jock 
Barefoot. 

David,  fifth  earl,  appears,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
title,  to  have  been  a  prisoner  to  James  earl  of  Douglas,  on  a 
second  rebellion  of  that  nobleman,  speedily  suppressed,  in 
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March  1464.  as  in  ft  charter,  dated  27th  February  1458-9. 
he  grants  Herbert  Johnstone  of  DaUbank,  ancestor  of  the 
house  of  Westerhall,  the  lands  of  Glcneybank,  with  the  office 
of  beillie  of  the  regality  of  Kirkmichael  in  Dumfries-abire, 
"  for  his  faithful  service  at  the  time  when  be  was  held  a  cap- 
tire  by  the  late  James  earl  of  Douglas,  and  chiefly  for  the 
liberation  and  abduction  of  his  person  from  captivity,  and 
from  the  bands  of  the  said  carl."  [Lires  of  Ok  Lmdtayt, 
vol.  i.  p.  145. J  His  lordship  had  a  charter  or  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Forfar,  19th  October  1466,  ou  the  resignation  of 
James  Stewart,  afterwards  earl  of  Bucban.  On  the  down- 
fall of  the  Boyds,  he  rose  daily  in  power  and  influence,  and 
for  twenty  years, — from  1465  to  1485, — was  employed  in 
almost  every  embassy  or  public  negociation  with  England. 
On  9th  March  1472-3  he  obtained  a  grant  from  King  James 
the  Third  of  the  lordships  of  Brechin  nnd  Navnr  for  life ;  in 
July  1473  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  Berwick  for  three 
years;  on  the  26th  October  1474,  he  appeared  as  procurator 
for  King  James  on  tue  brtrnthmeiit  of  the  princess  Cecilia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Fdward  the  Fourth  of  England,  and  the 

rious  English  commissioners  and  gentlemen,  in  the  Low 
Greyfriars'  church  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  description  of  which 
is  given  in  Tytler't  Hittory  of  Scotiatui,  vol.  tv.  p.  242 ;  and 
in  May,  1476.  he  was  constituted  high  admiral  of  Scotland, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  (Mac- 
Donald  of  the  Isle*,)  who,  alarmed  at  the  formidable  pre  pa- 


in 1474,  this  earl  made  a  new  entail  of  the  family  estates, 
settling  them  on  his  heirs-male  for  ever,  a  document  which 
regulated  the  succession  for  many  generations  afterwards. 
In  1480,  be  was  appointed  master  of  the  king's  household, 
and  after  the  raid  of  Lauder  in  1482,  he  became  lord  cham- 
berlain. Although  one  of  the  purifiers  of  the  royal  council, 
as  they  termed  themselves,  and  present  at  the  famous  secret 
meeting  of  the  nobility,  where  Archibald  earl  of  Angus  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Bcll-the-Cat,  and  wherein  it  was  resolved 
to  put  to  death  Cochrane  and  the  other  favourites  of  the 
king,  be  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  plot  for  deposing  his 
sovereign,  nnd  on  being  made  aware  of  such  a  design,  he 
abandoned  the  factious  nobles,  and  gave  his  wholo  support  to 
the  throne.  In  1487  he  was  appointed  justiciary  of  the 
north,  along  with  the  earl  of  Huntly.  After  the  disbanding 
of  the  royal  forces  at  Blackness,  and  the  hollow  pacification 
that  then  took  place,  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  created  duke 
of  Montrose,  by  roval  charter,  dated  18th  May,  1488,  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  being  the  first  instance  of  the  title  of 
duke  having  been  conferred  on  a  Scottish  subject,  not  of  the 
royal  family.  The  grant  convoyed  to  his  grace  the  castle  and 
borough  of  Montrose,  with  its  customs  and  fisheries,  and  the 
lordship  of  Kincleven  in  Perthshire,  to  be  held  in  free  regal- 
ity for  ever,  with  courts  of  justiciary,  chamberlainship,  &c, 
on  the  tenure  of  rendering  therefrom  a  red  rose  yearly  on  the 
day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  this  creation  the  duke 
added  to  his  arms  an  escutcheon  argent,  charged  with  a  rose, 
gulet,  which  he  carried  by  way  of  a  surtout  over  his  arms. 
Subjoined  is  an  engraving  of  hi*  seal  and  his  autograph,  from 
the  first  volumo  of  Lord  Lindsay's  lives  of  the  Lindsays.  A 
new  royal  or  public  herald  was  also  created  on  this  occasion 
under  the  name  of  '  Montrose,'  as  appears  by  the  Exchequer 
Rolls.  At  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  soon  after,  (lltb  June 
1488,)  the  dnke  eminently  distinguished  himself,  on  the  side 
ol  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  James  the  Third,  but  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  compelled  to 
ransom  himself  and  his  followers,  ar.d  wat,  deprived  of  all  his 
The  act  rescissory  which,  on  the  17th  October 


following,  was  passed  in  the  Estates,  annulling  all  grants  ot 
lands,  and  creations  of  dignities,  conferred  by  the  late  king 
since  the  2d  of  February  preceding,  was  conceived  not  to  af- 
fect the  original  patent  of  this  ducal  title,  as  the  young  king, 
James  the  Fourth,  had  previously  directed  a  free  pardon,  by 
letters  patent,  to  be  issued  under  his  privy  seal,  to  the  duke 
of  Montrose,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Lord 
Gray,  to  remain  in  his  possession  until  the  duke  should  resign 
to  that  nobleman  the  hereditary  sheriffship  of  Forfarshire. 
I'lus  was  accordingly  done  on  the  6th  November  1488,  in 
his  grace's  name  by  procurators  appointed  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  he  having  previously  protested  against  the  whole 
proceeding  as  illegal  and  unjust.  On  the  19th  September 
1489,  he  received  a  new  patent  or  charter,  under  the  great 
seal,  of  tho  dukedom  of  Montrose,  and  in  Februarv  following, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  secret  council,  but  subse- 
quently to  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn  he  took  little  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  died  at  Finhaven,  at  Christmas  1495,  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year. 

The  dukedom  of  Montrose,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
House  of  Peers,  ended  with  him;  as  having  been  by  the  re- 
newed patent  conferred  for  life  only.  In  1848,  the  earl  ot 
Crawford  and  Bolcarres  presented  a  petition  to  Uie  queen, 
claiming  the  title  of  duke  of  Montrose,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  vested  in  the  heir  male.  This  petition,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  and  practice  in  contested  peerage  cases,  was 
referred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  claim  was  opposed 
both  by  the  duke  of  Montrose,  of  the  noble  house  of  Graham, 
and  by  the  Crown.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years  the 
House  of  Lords  gave  their  decision  on  6th  August  1853,  by 
adopting  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres  had  not  made  out  his  right  to  the  dignity. 
(See  MamMM,  Duke  of,  vol.  ii.  page  171.) 

By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  first 
Ixird  Hamilton,  the  duke  had  2  sons,  Alexander,  l.ord  Lind- 
say, and  John,  styled  master  of  Crawford,  who  became  6tb  cut 
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Hi*  elder  son,  Alexander,  Lord  Lindsay,  when  a  mere  atrip- 
ling,  had  revived  an  old  feud  with  the  Glammis  family,  aud 
that  with  such  violence  as  to  require  the  interference  of  par- 
liament, March  6,  1478.  On  the  22d  April  1479,  he  was 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Blackness  for  chasing  two  monks. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 189  he  quarrelled  and  fought  with  his 
younger  brother  John,  by  whum  he  was  wf.umjeo,  an«  niru 
shortly  after  at  his  castle  of  Inverqucich.  He  had  married 
Lady  Janet  Cordon  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Patrick,  aou  of 
Lord  Gray),  whom  popular  rumour  accused  of  having  smoth- 
ered her  first  husband  with  a  down  pillow,  while  lying  ill  of 
his  wound. 

John,  the  second  son,  became  the  sixth  earl  of  Crawford. 
In  1504,  on  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the  Hebrideiuis  and 
Western  Islanders,  in  support  of  Donald  Dhu.  grandson  and 
lieir  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  he  was  appointed,  conjointly 
with  Huntly,  Argyle,  Marischal,  Lord  l»vat,  and  other  pow- 
erful barons,  to  lead  the  array  of  the  whole  kingdom  north  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  against  them.    [Gregory'*  History  of  the 

Western  Highland*,  p.  98.]  Lord  Lindsay  says  that  this  earl's 
extravagance  was  groat.  Besides  alienating  hinds  held  in 
capite  of  the  crown,  and  thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  he  was  reduced  to  resign  the  hereditary  sliexitfdom  of 
Aberdeenshire  to  William,  earl  of  ErroL  10th  February  1510, 
and  it  was  not  regained  for  many  years  after  his  death. 
[Uce*  of  the  Lmdtaye,  vol.  L  p.  180.]  On  23d  April  1612, 
twenty-three  years  after  his  brother's  death,  letters  "to 
search  John,  carl  of  Crawford,  for  the  slaughter  of  Alexander, 
his  brother,"  were  Issued  by  Lord  Gray,  sheriff  of  Angus, 
charging  the  earl,  his  cousins,  Sir  David  and  Alexander  Lind- 
say, and  others  their  accomplices,  to  give  surety  to  appear 

cfore  the  king's  justiciary,  on  the  third  day  of  tho  next  jus- 
ticc-eyre  at  Dundee  to  "  underlie  the  law  "  for  the  said  crime; 
aud  not  appearing  they  were  denounced  rebels,  24th  July 
1513.  Two  months  afterwards,  the  earl  was  killed  at  Flod- 
den,  where  he  had  a  chief  command.  His  children  all  died 
in  infancy,  but  a  natural  son,  John  Lindsay  of  Downie,  in 
Forfarshire,  was  father  of  Patrick  Lindsay",  archbishop  of 


Alexander,  seventh  earl,  the  younger  sou  of  Karl  Bear  die, 
and  previously  styled  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Auchtermon- 
xie(a  barony  inherited  from  his  mother),  succeeded  his  nephew, 
as  collateral  heir  mule.  He  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen 
appointed  by  parliament,  1st  December  1613,  continually  to 
remain  with  the  queon-motber,  to  give  her  counsel  and  assist- 
ance as  regent  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  suppression  of  the 
deadly  feuds  that  then  raged  both  in  the  Highlands  and  on 
the  borders,  he  was  appointed  high-justiciary  north  of  the 
Forth,  while  Lord  Homo  received  the  same  office  south  of 
that  river.  Crawford,  however,  died  shortly  afterwards,  at  a 
great  age,  in  Mav  1517.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglasa.  he  had  David,  bis  successor,  another 
son,  Alexander,  of  Bathillet,  who  died  without  issue,  and  a 
daughter,  married  to  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilaptndie, 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland. 

David,  eighth  earl,  took  part  with  the  queen-mother  and 
Angus  against  the  regent  duke  of  Albany,  and  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  latter  for  France  in  1524.  he  was  one  of  the  nobil- 
ity who  attended  her  majesty  when  she  brought  the  young 
king,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  on  30th  July  of  that  year,  made  him  assume  the 
government.  The  earl  was  subsequently  deprived  by  James 
of  large  estates  in  the  Lowlands,  and  of  his  lands  in  the  He- 
brides, which  so  incensed  him  against  the  king  that  it  was 
believed  he  might  easily  have  been  induced  to  join  the  English 
,  but  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  (by  bis  first 


wife,  Lady  Marion  Hay,  only  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of 
Errol),  withdrew  his  attention  from  all  but  his  domestic  sor- 
rows. This  son,  Alexander,  called  the  "  evil "  or  "  wicked 
master"  of  Crawford,  had  been  put  in  fee  of  the  earldom  by 
his  father,  as  future  earl,  and  the  barony  of  Glenesk  had  been 
assigned  to  him  in  consequence,  by  charter  under  the  great 
seal  2d  September  1527.  Being,  however,  of  an  unruly  and 
turbulent  disposition,  he  seized  his  father's  fortress  of  Dunbog 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  oand  of  robbers  and  outlaws,  pursued  a 


ppressmg  the  lieges,  tyrannizing  over 


wild  and  lawless 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  exacting  '  black  mail '  from  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  Iu  1526  his  father  bad  been  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  crown  for  protection  from  "  bodily  harm,"  threat- 
ened against  himself,  his  second  wife  (Isabel,  daughter  of  Lun- 
dy  of  Lundy),  and  his  friends,  by  his  unnatural  son,  who,  on 
expressing  his  contrition,  was,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  others,  received  into  favour, 
on  condition  of  his  banishing  his  evil  associates,  and  relapsing 
not  into  crime.  In  1530,  he  was  indicted  for  killing  a  servant 
of  Lord  Glammis,  aud  on  tho  16th  February  1630-1,  he  was 
arraigned  at  a  justice-eyre  held  at  Dundee,  the  long  himself 
presiding  in  person,  for,  among  other  crimes  alleged  against 
him  and  his  accomplices,  having  besieged  his  father's  castles, 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  him,  surprising  him  at  Fin- 
havcu,  laying  violent  hands  upon  him,  and 
in  his  own  dungeon  for  twelve  weeks,  and  on 
carrying  him  by  force  to  Brechin,  and  confining  him  for  fif- 
teen days;  besides,  breaking  open  his  coffers,  pillaging  his 
writs,  and  seizing  his  rents  and  revenues.  He  was  found 
guilty,  but  his  life  was  spared.  Both  he  and  his  issue  bad 
forfeited  their  right  to  the  succession,  which  opened  in  due 
course  of  law  to  the  next  heir-malo  under  the  entail  of  1474. 
namely,  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell.  A  special  charter  of  en- 
tail thereafter  passed  the  great  seal,  dated  16th  October 
1541,  to  tlie  said  David  Lindsay,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  whom  failing,  to  others  therein  enumerated,  and  failing 
them,  to  the  earl's  own  nearest  legitimate  heirs  male  whatso- 
ever, bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Lindsay.  Soon  after, 
"the  wicked  master"  was  ignominioualy  slain  at  Dundee, 
having  been  stabbed  by  a  cobbler  "for  taking  a  stoup  of 
drink  from  him."  His  lather,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died 
at  the  castle  of  Cairnie  in  Fife,  on  the  27th  or  28th  Novem- 
ber 1542. 

David  Lindsay  of  Edzell  succeeded  as  ninth  earl  Having 
no  issue  by  his  first  wife,  (the  dowager  Lady  Lovat,)  in  his 
generosity  he  adopted  David  Lindsay,  the  son  of  "the  wicked 
master,"  who  had  been  secluded  from  the  succession  by  his 
father's  forfeiture,  and  in  his  favour  resigned  all  the  lands  of 
the  earldom,  with  the  exception  of  Glenesk  and  Feme,  exe- 
cuting the  requisite  charters  under  the  great  seal  2d  May, 
1546,  by  which  that  youth  was  reinstated  in  his  birthright, 
and  put  in  fee  of  tho  earldom  as  master  of  Crawford.  By 
his  second  wife,  Catherine,  laughter  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Lorn  and  Caldcr.  whom  he  married  in  1549,  the  ninth  earl 
bad  five  sons :  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  whose  male  Hue 
is  extinct ;  John,  Lord  Menmuir,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Bal- 
carres  (see  ante,  p.  199) ;  Sir  Walter  Lindsay  of  Balgawies, 
a  convert  to  popery,  and  the  most  zealous  and  daring  ••  con- 
fessor" of  his  time;  James,  the  protestant  rector  of  Fetter- 
cairn,  who  died  young,  15th  June  1580,  while  on  a  mission 
to  Geneva;  (an  elegy  to  his  memory  by  the  celebrated  An- 
drew Melville  is  inserted  in  the  DeHcia  Poetarum  Seutomm); 
and  Kobert,  of  Balhall.  The  earl  had  also  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  the  wives  respectively  of  John  earl 
of  AthoL  and  Patrick  third  Lord  Droinmond.  He  died  ii. 
1558. 
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David,  tenth  earl,  the  son  of  "  the  wicked  master,"  proved 
verr  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor,  the  ninth  earl.  He  joined 
the  association  for  Queen  Mary  in  1568.  and  adhered  steadily 
to  her  interest  He  had  married,  soon  after  his  restoration 
to  the  family  succession,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cardinal 
Bcthune.  In  the  contract  dated  at  St.  Andrews,  10th  April 
1546,  the  cardinal  expressly  called  the  bride  his  daughter, 
and  he  gave  her  four  thousand  merks  in  dowry.  The  nup- 
tial* were  solemnized  at  Finhaven  with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence in  presence  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  assassinated 
the  following  month.  The  earl  had  four  sons:  David,  elev- 
enth earl ;  Sir  Henry  of  Kinfauns,  thirteenth  carl;  Sir  John 
Lindsay  of  Ballinscho  and  Woodwray ;  and  Alexander  first 
I.ord  Spynie  (see  Sptsie,  lord);  and  a  daughter,  Lady 
Helen,  married  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Kdzell. 

David,  eleventh  earl,  is  described  in  the  family  genealogies 
Wane  princely  man,"  but  a  sad  spendthrift.  Soon  after 
hi*  accession  to'  the  title,  the  old  family  feud  with  the  bouse 
of  Glammis  was  revived  through  the  following  unfortunate 
accident.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  March  1577-S,  the 
earl  and  Lord  Glammis,  then  chancellor,  happened  to  meet, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  followers,  in  a  narrow  street, 
called  the  School-house  Wynd,  in  Stirling,  as  Crawford  was 
passing  to  the  castle,  and  the  chancellor  returning  to  his 
lodging,  after  making  his  report  to  the  young  king,  James 
the  Sixth.  They  made  way  for  each  other,  and  called  to 
their  attendants  to  do  the  same ;  all  obeyed,  except  the  two 
last,  who,  having  jostled,  drew  their  swords,  and  attacked 
each  other.  In  the  uproar  which  ensued,  Glammis  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  the  head  by  a  pistol-bullet,  from  whose 
hand  is  uncertain,  but  the  earl  was  unjustly  blamed  for  it 
Thomas  Lyon,  uncle  of  the  chancellor,  and  tutor  or  guardian 
of  his  infant  son,  and  usually  styled  master  of  Glammis,  as 
presumptive  heir  to  that  barony,  to  avenge  his  nephew's 
death,  immediately  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  IJndsay's 
country,  while  the  earl  himself  was  imprisoned  in  Stirling, 
but  soon  released.  He  was  indicted  for  the  crime,  but  his  trial 
it  appears  was  postponed,  as  David  Lindsay  of  Kdzell  and 
Patrick  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  his  sureties,  were  fined 
for  his  nonproduction  to  nnderhe  the  law,  5th  March  1579. 
[ritcairii  Criminal  Trial*,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  85.]  The  3d 
of  November  was  appointed  for  his  subsequent  appearance, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  then  acquitted.  From  a  cu- 
rious circular  addressed  to  his  principal  friends,  and  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  first  volumu  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lind- 
says, the  earl  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Scottish  barons  of  those  days, 
nalitc.y,  to  appear  at  his  trial  with  such  a  host  of  attendants 
as  was  likely  to  overawe  the  judges.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
and  the  earl  of  Huutly  went  to  France,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Italy.  He  returned  to  Scotland  by  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber. 1581,  when  he  sat  in  the  parliament  then  held  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

After  the  raid  of  Ruthvcn  in  1582,  he  joined  the  associa- 
tion formed  to  liberate  the  king,  and  on  the  escape  of  James 
to  St  Andrews,  Crawford,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  others  of  the 
banded  nobles,  occupied  the  town,  with  their  followers,  while 
Gowrie  and  the  other  insurgent  lords  made  their  submission. 
The  king  then  commanded  two  chief  nobles  of  each  faction, 
Angus  and  Mar  on  the  one  side,  and  Crawford  and  Huntly  on 
the  other,  to  withdraw  from  court  for  a  season,  to  "  prevent 
the  renewal  of  factious  debates."  Shortly  after  Ulis,  the 
master  of  Crawford  was  appointed  chief  master  stabler  to 
King  James,  who  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  Dundee,  "com- 
manding them  to  elect  and  take  Crawford  to  be  their  provost 
albeit  they  had  chosen  their  own  provost."    He  was  one  of 


the  jury  on  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  in  the  confis- 
cations that  were  subsequently  carried  on  by  Arran  and  his 
friends,  Crawford  obtained  the  abbey  land*  of  Scone,  and  the 
church  lands  of  Abemethy.  On  the  1st  of  November  1685. 
the  banished  lords,  supported  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  entered 
Scotland,  with  a  large  army,  and  marched  unexpectedly  on 
the  king  at  Stirling.  No  one  was  with  him  except  Artan 
and  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose,  who  garrisoned  the 
castle  with  their  followers.  Arran  (led,  but  Crawford  and 
Montrose  retired  into  the  castle  with  the  king.  The  castle 
soon  surrendered,  and  Crawford  and  Montrose  were  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  l.ord  Hamilton. 

The  earl  had  been  converted  to  the  popish  faith  by  father 
William  Crichton,  a  well-known  Jesuit,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  decapitation  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  Fo- 
theringay  7th  February  15HC-7.  he  and  the  other  Catholic 
lords,  Huntly  and  Errol,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Spain,  then  preparing  the  invincible  armada  for  an  attack 
upon  England.  In  the  previous  year  they  had  assembled 
their  forces  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  when  the  king  marched  to 
oppose  them,  and  the  simple  fact  of  Arran,  Huntly,  Mon- 
trose and  Crawford  having  subsequently  held  a  meeting  at 
the  lodging  of  the  latter,  had  created  new  suspicion  against 
them.  At  the  celebrated  reconciliation  banquet  which  took 
place  at  Holyrood-house  early  in  1587,  Crawford  and  Glam- 
mis, and  other  hereditary  enemies,  walked  together  hand  in 
hand  to  the  cross,  where  they  drank  to  cadi  other  amid  the 
thunder  of  the  castle  guns,  and  the  songs  and  shouts  of 
the  citizens.  But  this  reconciliation  was  bnt  a  hollow 
one.  Long  standing  feudal  enmities  could  not  be  so  easily 
healed.  In  May  of  that  year,  Crawford,  Huutly  and  Both- 
well  were  accused  of  treasonable  insurrection  against  the 
king,  but  nothing  was  established  against  them.  In  their 
correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Parma,  they  undertook, 
with  the  aid  of  six  thousand  men,  to  render  the  king  of  Spain 
master  of  Scotland.  This  correspondence  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth,  was  by  her  sent  to  James.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  preliminary  plot,  for  seizing  the  king's  person,  and 
excluding  from  court  the  chancellor  Maitland  and  the  master 
of  Glammis,  high  treasurer,  the  king's  chief  councillors,  came 
to  light,  and  on  Huntly's  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he  was  ar- 
rested ;  when,  news  being  brought  of  Crawford  and  Errol's  Hav- 
ing come  in  arms  to  the  North  Ferry,  the  whole  JringJom  was 
alanm-d  ;  but  the  carls  made  their  submission.  A  few  days 
after,  Crawford  and  Huntly  met  at  Perth,  and  at  first  designed 
to  fortify  that  town  ;  but  hearing  that  the  treasurer  Glammis 
had  arrived  in  Angus,  they  waylaid  him,  and  chased  him  to 
the  house  of  KirkhilL,  which  being  set  fire  to,  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  his  cousin  the  laird  of  Auchindown,  who  kept 
him  some  weeks'  prisoner  in  the  north.  In  April  1589,  the 
three  earls,  Crawford,  Huutly,  and  Errol,  collected  their  forces 
in  Aberdeen,  whence  they  issued  a  rebellious  proclamation,  but 
the  king  advancing  against  them,  their  followers  dispersed. 
Crawford  tied,  and  the  treasurer,  being  released,  interceded 
with  the  king  for  him  and  Huntly.  They  "  offered  to  enter 
their  persons  in  ward,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  punish- 
ment his  majesty  might  be  pleased  to  impose,"  Crawford 
went  to  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  was  warded  in 
his  own  lodging.  On  the  24th  he  was  tried,  with  Huntly 
and  BolhwelL  also  implicated  in  the  same  rebellion,  and  all 
fou:id  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  treason.  James,  however, 
would  not  allow  any  sentence  to  be  pronounced  against 
them,  bnt  committed  Crawford  to  Blackness,  Bothwell  to 
Tantallon,  and  Huntly  to  his  old  quarters  in  Edinburgh  cas- 
tle, and  after  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confinement  he 
took  occasion,  amidst  the  public  rejoicings  on  the  approich  of 
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bis  marriage,  to  set  them  »t  liberty.  A  key  to  hi*  majesty'* 
conduct  on  this  occasion  is  famished  by  the  fact  of  his  having, 
on  the  first  news  of  his  mother's  execution,  connived  at,  if  be 
did  not  encourage,  the  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spurn, 
and  permitted  jesuits  and  other  popish  priests  to  travel  un- 
molested through  the  kingdom,  and  had  himself  instigated 
the  rebellion.  Soon  after  the  earl  had  a  safe-conduct  to  pass 
through  England,  on  his  way  to  France.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1601,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  and  died 
22d  November  1607.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
Li  lias,  daughter  of  David,  second  Lord  Drummond,  with 
whom  he  received  the  then  large  tocher  of  ten  thousand 
merits,  died  young.  This  <«rl  was  of  a  suspicions  and  jealous 
disposition,  and  an  old  north  country  ballad,  entitled  '  Earl 
Crawford,'  (printed  in  Buchan'$  Ancient  Balltuh  of  the  North 
of  Scotland,)  relates  that  a  merry  jest  of  Lady  Crawford  as  to 
the  father  of  her  child  (David,  who  died  in  infancy)  was  taken 
by  her  husband  in  earnest 

"  I  turn'ri  me  right  and  round  about. 
And  aye  the  blytbe  blink  In  my  c'e.— 
It  was  ae  word  my  merry  mo 


when  her  brother 


He  sent  her  home  to  her  family  in 
offered  to  marr*  her  to 


» as  fliie  a  knleht 


That  Is  nine  time*  us  rw  ti  as  lie." 


She 


-Oh!  haud  your  tonfrue  my  brother  dear. 
And  ye-l!  let  a'  your  fully  be, 
Td  ralher  ae  ki*»  o'  Crawford's  mouth. 
Than  a'  his  good  ai 


She  rode  bark  to  her  husband's  castle  to  entreat  his  forgive- 
ness and  M  comfort,"  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her.  Soon 
after  he  rode  over  to  Stobhall,  the  seat  of  the  Drummonds, 
to  sue  for  pardon  himself,  but  the  lady  returned  him  the  same 
answer  he  had  given  her: 


At  Crawford  castle  ye  tauld  mo." 

The  earl's  second  wife  was  Ijwly  Griselda  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  carl  of  Athol.    The  following  is  the  autograph  of  the 


His  eldest  son,  David  the  twelfth  earl,  was  so  reckless  and 
extravagant  that  be  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  prodigal  earl." 
He  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  his  father  in  his  youth,  atid 
while  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  was  often  left  without 
clothes  or  food,  hut  what  his  tutor,  Mr.  Peter  Nairn,  could 
procure  for  him,  "as  his  poverty  and  credit  could  serve." 
[Aires  of  the  iimfcnw,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.]  He  afterwards  gath- 
ered a  band  of  broken  Lindsays  around  him,  and  pursued 
with  nnrelenting  fierceness  bis  feudal  and  personal  enemies. 
On  the  25th  October  1605,  he  slew,  "under  assurance,"  be- 
and  the  Place  of  KJmII,  his  kinsman  Sir  Wal- 


ter  Lindsay  of  Balgawiea,  brother  of  Lord  Edxell  [Pitcairn't 
Criminal  Trial*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  65  and  218],  and  the  son  of  that 
earl  to  whose  generosity  his  father  owed  his  estates  and  hon- 
ours. The  relations  of  Sir  Walter  bitterly  resented  this  in- 
jury, and  his  nephews  especially  determined  to  be  revenged. 
On  the  5th  July  1607.  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
the  latter,  with  eight  followers,  six  of  them  Lindsays,  at- 
tacked, in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the  mastor  of 
Crawford,  then  without  attendants,  and  accompanied  only  by 
Lord  Spynie,  the  uncle  of  both  parties,  and  who  was  anxious 
for  a  reconciliation  between  tbem,  and  Sir  James  Douglas  of 
Druwlanrig.  All  three  were  wounded,  the  master  severely, 
and  Lord  Spynie  mortally.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Kdaell.  (styled 
Lord  Edxell,  as  a  lord  of  session,)  and  Alexander  Lindsay 
of  Cantcrland,  his  second  son  were  subsequently,  on  the  6th 
September  1609,  indicted  as  suspected  connivers  at  the  death 
of  l."fl  Spynie,  but  no  one  appearing  against  them,  on  the 
19th  of  that  month  they  formally  protested  that  no  one 
should  at  any  future  time  be  allowed  to  call  them  to  account. 
To  prevent  the  continual  alienations  of  the  estates  of  the  earl- 
dom carried  on  by  this  earl,  the  family  got  him  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
under  rurrtiiiivtce,  but  acting  in  every  respect  otherwise  as  a 
free  agent.  In  consequence  lie  was  sometimes  styled  '  Comes 
Incarceratus,'  or  the  1  captive  earl.'  He  died  in  the  castle  in 
MM,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood- 
He  had  been  divorced  from  his  wife,  Lady  Jean  Ker, 
of  the  Lothian  family,  and  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter. 
Lady  Jean  Lindsay,  who  having  run  away  with  a  common 
"  Jockey  with  the  horn,"  or  public  herald,  lived  latterly  by 
begging.  [Lives  of  the  Lindtny$,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.]  By  a  grant 
under  tho  privy  seal,  of  date  4th  June  1663,  King  Charles 

consideration  of  her  eminent  birth  and  necessitous  condition." 

The  prodigal  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  undo,  Sir  Henry 
Lindsay  of  Kinfauns,  thirteenth  carl  of  Crawford.  He  had 
been  master  of  the  household  to  the  queen  (Anne  of  Den- 
mark), and  in  his  younger  days  he  built  the  house  of  Carrald- 
stone  (now  Carriston)  in  Forfarshire.  On  2d  September  1592, 
David  Cochrane  of  Pitfour  complained  to  the  king  and  council 
that  he  had  raised  letters  against  Harry  Lindsay  of  Kinfauns 
for  having  come  to  his  house,  at  the  beau  of  a  band  of  armed 
men,  forcibly  expelled  bis  wife  "  with  nyne  young  bairn  ea,"' 
and  taken  violent  possession  of  it.  Lindsay  was  accordingly 
charged  to  deliver  up  the  house,  &c,  and  to  answer  before 
the  king  and  council  for  this  act  of  oppression ;  on  which  he 
delivered  up  the  house  to  its  lawful  possessor,  and  withdrew 
his  men  from  it  After  he  had  succeeded  to  the  title,  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  gathered  "  all  be  could  together  ol 
the  wrackit  estate  of  the  earldom  of  Crawford."  [Lice*  oj 
the  lAndtagi,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  note.]  He  died  in  1623.  By  his 
wife.  Beatrix,  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Chartcris  of 
Kinfauns,  he  had  four  sons :  Sir  John  of  Kinfauns,  (invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James  the 
First  of  England  in  1603,)  who  died  without  issue;  and 
George,  Alexander,  and  Ludovic,  successively  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  earls  of  Crawford. 

George,  fourteenth  earl,  succeeded  to  a  dilapidated  estate, 
and  having,  in  1629,  sold  Finhaven  to  his  kinsman,  Urd 
Spynie,  he  quitted  Scotland,  and  served  with  distinction,  as 
colonel  of  a  foot  company  of  Dutch  or  Germans,  under  Gnsta- 
vus  Adolphus,  but  was  basely  killed  in  1638,  by  a  lieutenant 
of  his  own  regiment  whom  he  had  been  provoked  to  batoon. 
A  council  of  war  (consisting  of  Germans)  being  held  upon  the 
latter,  he  was  acquitted  of  the  slaughter,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  the  Swedish  discipline  to  cudgel  any  officer. 
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But  General  Leslie  (afterwards 


ider-in-chief  of  the 


and  earl  of  Leven),  being  then  governor  of  Sta- 
ten,  where  the  earl  waa  buried,  caused  his  murderer  to  be 
immediately  apprehended  and  shot.  [ Utm  of  the  l.itulsmjs, 
vol.  iL  p.  56.]  The  earl  left  an  only  child,  Lady  Margaret 
Lindsay,  who  died  in  1655,  in  Caithness. 

His  brother,  Alexander,  fifteenth  earl,  who  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service,  became  insane, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  till  his  death  in  1639. 

His  youngest  brother,  Ludovic,  sixteenth  earl,  had  entered 
the  Spanish  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  at  colonel. 
In  1611,  be  returned  ti  Scotland,  to  give  his  support  to 
Charles  the  First,  whose  cause  he  upheld  with  so  much  con- 
stancy during  the  whole  civil  wars,  as  to  be  distinguished  bv 
the  name  of  the  "loyal  eari."  The  strange  plot  known  iii 
history  as  "the  Incident,"  was  the  joint  concoction  of  him 
and  Montrose.  Its  object  was  to  seize  the  marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton, his  brother  the  earl  of  Lanark,  and  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle,  the  most  powerful  of  the  covenanting  nobles,  and  convey 
them  on  board  a  vessel  in  Leith  Roads,  where  they  were  to 
be  detained  till  the  king  should  gain  such  an  ascendancy  in 
Scotland,  as  would  enable  him  to  try  them  as  traitors. 
Crawford  and  his  men  were  to  seize  Edinburgh  the  same 
night,  capture  the  castle,  release  Montrose,  then  a  prisoner, 
and  deliver  it  into  his  hands  as  governor.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  (through  the  information  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
invited  to  join  in  it,)  Crawford  was  arrested,  but  liberated 
without  caution  or  security,  in  little  more  than  a  month  after- 
wards. While  in  prison  the  earl  of  Lindsay  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  proposed  to  save  his  life,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  the 
earldom  of  Crawford  in  his  favour.  To  this  he  is  said  to 
have  assented,  and  thereby,  through  Lindsay's  interest,  to 
have  escaped  punishment.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  Janu- 
ary, 1642,  Crawford  resigned  his  earldom  into  the  king's 
hands  at  Windsor,  for  new  investiture  to  himself  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to  John,  earl  of  Lindsay 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  whom  failing,  to  his  own  heirs 
male  collateral  for  ever.  This  transaction  has  been  usually 
but  erroneouslv  a»iCTed  to  1644. 

On  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham.  25th 
August  1642,  the  earl  of  Crawford  joined  Charles  there  im- 
mediately, and  was  created  commander  of  the  volunteers. 
At  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  he  fought  gallantly 
under  Charles,  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Edgehill,  on  23d 
October  following;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Lansdnwne,  on  5th 
July  1643,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  rout  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  Soon  after,  being  sent  for  a  supply  of  pow- 
der, he  was  intercepted  by  Sir  William  Waller,  and  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  ammunition,  and  a  troop  or  two  of  his 
regiment.  Having  subsequently  received  a  reinforcement  of 
cavalry  from  the  king  at  Oxford,  Crawford,  commissary  Wil- 
inot,  and  Sir  John  Byron  (ancestor  of  the  noble  poet  of  that 
name),  attacked  and  defeated  Waller,  killing  six  hundred  of 
his  men,  taking  eight  hundred  prisoners,  with  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  their  colours.  He  fought  at  Newbury,  20th 
September  1613,  and  at  Reading.  Five  days  after,  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  town  of  Poole  for 
the  king,  through  the  treachery  of  Captain  Sydenham,  one  of 
the  garrison,  who  for  forty  pounds  and  a  promise  of  prefer- 
ment, agreed  to  admit  him  and  a  force  under  him  into  the 
town,  but  having  previously  acquainted  the  governor,  no 
sooner  had  a  portion  of  them  got  in  than  they  were  unex- 
pectedly attacked  and  nearly  all  killed  or  taken  prisoner*. 
The  earl  was  one  of  the  few  who  cut  their  way  out  Soon 
after,  in  company  with  Sir  R..ph  Hopeton,  be  invaded  Sus- 
sex, and  took  Arundel  castle,  hut  being  attacked  at  Alton 


sear  Farnbam,  by  Waller,  he  made  his  escape  w.ih  a  few 
only  of  his  troops,  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred, 
being  all  taken,  with  twelve  hundred  arms. 

With  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  be  marched  into  Scotland, 
in  the  beginning  of  April  1644,  when  Dumfries  was  taken  by 
them,  but  they  were  soon  oblige  to  retreat  to  Carlisle,  For 
this  he  was,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  excommunicated 
by  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  him  in  absence  by  the 
Scots  parliament,  on  the  26th  July  thereafter,  and  on  the 
same  day  was  passed  a  ratification  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
lindsay  of  his  right  and  patent  as  eari  of  Crawford,  which 
title  was  conferred  on  him  by  parliament,  an  '  be  was  there- 
after designated  eari  of  Crawford-Lindsay. 

Karl  Ludovic  had,  in  the  meantime,  rejoined  the  royalists, 
and  he  acted  as  a  general  in  Prince  Rupert's  army,  when  it 
was  defeated  at  Marston-moor,  2d  July  1644.  He  after  - 
wards,  with  Lord  Reay  and  other  Scots  officers,  threw  him- 
self into  Newcastle,  but  that  town  being  taken  by  storm  by 
the  Scots  army  under  General  I^eslie,  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber, his  lordship  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Scotland. 
He  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  7th  November,  and  was  conducted 
bareheaded,  and  with  every  mark  of  indignity,  by  the  Water- 
gate of  the  Canon  gate  to  the  Tolbooth.  Soon  after  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor,  mainly,  according 
to  Wishart,  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin  the  earl  of 
Lindsay,  who  had  usurped  his  honours,  and  now  thirsted  for 
his  blood.  It  was  debated  whether  he  should  be  at  once  be- 
headed, or  his  execution  delayed  for  some  days,  that  be  might 
suffer  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  last  alternative 
was  carried.  After  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  August  15.  1645, 
the  marquis  of  Montrose  despatched  the  master  of  Napier 
and  Nathanael  Gordon  to  release  Lords  Crawford  and  Ogll- 
vie  and  other  imprisoned  royalists.  The  humblest  prayers 
made  to  these  two  noblemen  by  the  magistrates  of 
;h,  for  their  intercession  with  the  victorious  Mon- 
trose, which  they  cheerfully  promised.  His  lordship  was  at 
the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  13th  September  the  same  year, 
where  the  royalists  were  totally  defeated.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  met  Montrose  the  next  day  at  a  ford  beyond 
the  Clyde,  where  they  again  separated,  Montrose  conducting 
what  remained  of  the  foot  to  Inverness,  and  Crawford  the 
horse  to  the  M earns.  They  then  retired  to  the  Highlands, 
and  in  the  various  skirmishes,  retreat*,  Ac,  that  afterwards 
took  place,  the  earl  figured  conspicuously.  In  the  beginning 
of  16-16  he  advanced  into  Buchan,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Fraserburgh.  He  then  went  to  Banff,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  hastily  into  Moray,  with  some  loss,  in  February,  by  a 
division  of  Middleton's  army.  He  continued  with  Montrose 
till  the  king  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newark,  and  sent  them  his  commands  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  With  Montrose  and  three  others,  be  was  specially 
excepted  from  pardon  by  the  articles  of  Westminster.  11th 
July  1646,  but  by  an  agreement  made  betwixt  General  Mid- 
dleton  and  Montrow,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
beyond  the  seas;  on  which  he  accompanied  the  Irish  auxilia- 
ries to  Ireland,  in  order  to  consult  with  the  marquis  of  An- 
trim, as  to  a  new  scheme  which  he  had  organised  with 
Montrose  for  the  king's  rescue,  and  having  obtained  from 
that  nobleman  a  promise  of  two  thousand  men.  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  October,  and  commu- 
nicated his  plan  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  Finding, 
however,  himself  and  his  scheme  neglected  and  discounte- 
nanced, he  repaired  to  Spain,  "  to  crave  arrears."  says  Bishop 
Guthry  (MmuH,  p.  180),  "due  to  hi  in  by  that  king,"  and 
conunana  of  a  regiment  of  Irish  infantry  in  tb« 
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Spanish  service.  In  1651  he  was  again  in  Paris,  as,  in  the 
miilst  of  the  tumults  of  the  Fronde,  he  appeared  as  a  parti- 
san of  Cardinal  de  Rett,  guarding  him  in  his  citadel  of  Notre 
Dame,  with  fifty  Scottish  officers,  who  had  served  under 
Montrose.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  in  France  in  1653.  This 
chivalrous  and  loyal  nobleman  was  the  last  of  the  old  original 
line  of  the  earls  of  Crawford.  He  had  married  Lady  Marga- 
ret Graham,  second  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Strathem, 
Menteith,  and  Airth,  (dowager  Lady  Garlies,)  bat  had  no 
issue. 

The  male  representation  of  the  family  of  Crawford  derolvcd 
on  George  third  Lord  Spynie  (see  Si-y.nik,  lord),  at  whose 
death  in  1671,  John  Lindsay  of  EdxcJJ,  descended  from  David 
ninth  earl  of  Crawford,  became  heir  male  of  the  family,  and 
entitled  in  terms  of  the  charters  of  1646  and  1566,  and  the 
act  of  parliament  1667,  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford.  He 
preferred  his  claim  thereto  in  the  second  parliament  of  James 
the  Seventh,  but  was  not  successful. 

The  title  was  taken  up,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  carl 
of  Lindsay,  who  under  the  name  of  Crawford-Lindsay  became 
seventeenth  earl.  This  was  John,  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  (see  Lis  i way,  lord,)  born  about  the  year  1596,  and 
served  heir  to  his  father  1st  October  1616.  He  was  created 
carl  of  Lindsay  by  patent,  dated  the  5th  May  1633;  bnt  in 
consequence  of  joining  Lord*  Balmerino  and  Rothes,  and  the 
party  who  opposed  the  king  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  the  pa- 
tent was  stopped  at  the  chancery.  He  continued  to  act  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  In  November  1641, 
be  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session ;  obtained 
a  patent  as  earl,  with  precedence  from  the  date  of  the  war- 
rant ;  and  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  then  named.    This  commission  expiring  in 


Crawford-Lindsay,  with  Argyle,  Lanark,  and  others,  sought 
refuge  in  Berwick,  from  the  victorious  army  of  Montrose ;  but 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Philiphaugh.  retrieved  their 
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estates,  on  the  23d  July  of  that  year,  appointed 


him  lord  treasurer  until  the  next  triennial  parliament.  The 
office  was  confirmed  to  him  in  1646  by  King  Charles,  after 
his  surrender  at  Newark,  in  January  1645  he  was 
president  of  the  parliament  in  room  of  the  earl 
Possessing  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  by  his  instigation  and  influence 
that  the  Scots  parliament  passed  sentence  of  forfeiture  against 
Ludovick  carl  of  Crawford  in  1644,  when  he  himself  imme- 
diately assumed  the  title.  [Crawford  Case,  p.  26.)  Be- 
offices,  he  acquired  also  the  revenues  of  five 
of  Caithness.  Boss,  Moray.  Dunkeld,  and 
Dunblane.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  war  that  directed 
the  movements  of  General  Baillie's  troops  against  Montrose, 
and  when  Iiaillie  in  the  north  vainly  attempted  to  bring  the 
latter  to  a  battle,  the  carl  was  stationed  at  the  castle  of  New- 
tyle  with  an  army  of  reserve,  to  prevent  Montrose  from  cross- 
ing the  Forth.  His  lordship  had  severely  censured  the  cam- 
paigns of  Argyle,  and  insinuated  that  the  result  would  have 
been  different  had  he  possessed  the  command.  The  force 
under  him  was  newly  raised,  while  be  himself  was  without 
military  experience,  and  he  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  de- 
feat only  by  the  desertion  of  the  Gordons  from  Montrose, 
when  the  army  of  the  latter  had  arrived  within  seven  miles 
of  his  camp.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Montrose 
bis  steps  northward,  in  pursuit  of  Baillie,  who,  in  the 
time,  was  encamped  on  Deeside,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Crawford-Lindsay,  when,  exchanging  a  thousand  of  his  raw 
recruits  for  a  similar  nnmber  of  Baillie's  veterans,  the  earl 
returned  with  these  and  the  remainder  of  his  army,  through 
the  M earns  into  Angus.  Thereafter,  he 
in  imitation  of  Argyle,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
After  the  battle  of  Kilsyth.  I 


After  tho  surrender  of  the  king  to  the  Scots  army  in  1646, 
the  earl  was  sent,  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of 
Cmnillis,  to  ms  majesty  at  Newcastle,  to  entreat  him  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Westminster  propositions,  but  in  vain.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  he  ineffectually  opposed  the  vote  by 
which  the  Scots  parliament  resolved  to  deliver  up  the  king  to 
the  English,  and  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion  appealed  to 
the  national  honour  and  generosity  in  his  behalf.  In  signing 
officially,  as  president  of  the  parliament,  the  public  warrant 
of  surrender,  he  recorded  Ins  solemn  protest  against  it  as  an 
individual ;  and  after  t  lie  restoration  lie  presented  a  paper  to 
the  high  commissioner  and  the  parliament,  explanatory  of  the 
and  requiring  that  its  truth  should  be  investigated  by 
in  order  that  he  might  be  acquitted  of  all  individ- 
ual participation  in  the  transaction.  The  inquiry  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  the  truth  of  his  statement  substantiated 
to  his  satisfaction. 

In  1647,  when  Charles  was  a  prisoner  at  Carubrook,  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay and  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
became  the  bead  of  toe  constitutional  royalists,  in  opposition 
to  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  extreme  presliyterians,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the  1  Engage- 
ment,' for  raising  an  army  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  king. 
The  endeavours  of  Hamilton,  at  this  juncture,  to  propitiate 
Argyle  and  the  protestors,  created  a  suspicion  among  the 
ultra- loyalists  that  he  bad  a  secret  understanding  with  them, 
and  to  efface  this  impression  he  is  said  to  have  got  up  a 
mock  duel  between  Crawford- Lindsay  and  Argyle.  Taking 
offence  at  some  speech  of  his  in  parliament,  the  latter  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  former,  and  they  met  at  Musselburgh  Links; 
but  the  duel  was  prevented  from  taking  place.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  business  Argyle  was  obliged  by  the  commission 


of  the  General  Assembly  to  perform  public  I 
them,  and  Lindsay  was  desired  to  do  the  same,  but  i 

On  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  at  Preston,  and  its  subse- 
quent dispersion,  Argyle  and  his  party  got  into  power,  and 
Crawford- Lindsay  was,  bv  the  act  of  r'assrs,  deprived  of  his 
offices  of  high  treasurer,  president  of  the  parliament,  and  lord 
of  session,  voted  a  public  enemy,  secluded  from  parliament, 
and  ordered  to  be  confined  to  bis  house,  under  a  penalty  ol 


hiin  on  the  10th  February  1649.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  Scotland  in  1650,  a  coalition  of  parties  took 
place,  when  he  was  admitted  to  court,  having,  at  the  king's 
command,  with  some  other  noblenwn,  consented  to  make  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  repentance  lor  accession  to  the  lute 
'  Engagement,"  as  required  by  the  church.  He  had,  the  pre- 
vious year,  peremptorily  refused  to  make  tnis  acknowledg- 
ment, and  escaped  to  Holland.  After  the.  defeat  o  Argyle  at 
Dunbar  by  Cromwell,  Crawford- Lindsay  and  his  friends  again 
took  the  lead  in  the  state,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  king 
at  Scone,  on  January  1st,  1651,  be  carried  the  sceptre.  '*  On 
Saturday  the  16th  day  ol  February,"  says  Sir  James  Balfour, 
"  his  majesty  cume  at  night  to  the  S  truth  ere,  (his  lordship's 
family  seat,)  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford till  Monday  the  17tn."  [ .1  nun.'s,  vol.  iv.  |  He  bad  pre- 
viously obtained  from  Charles  a  ratification  of  the  resignation 
of  the  earldom  of  Crawford  in  his  favour,  which  was  continued 
by  act  of  parliament  after  the  restoration,  in  1661. 

When  tho  king  marched  into  England,  in  1651,  Crawford- 
Lindsay  was  appointed  by  his  majesty,  under  the  privy  seal, 
of  the  Committee  of  Estates  in  charge  <.f  his  < 
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in  Scotland,  and  he  also  received  a  commission  as  commander- 
in-chief  under  the  earl  of  Leren,  general  of  the  force*  raised 
in  that  country.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  was 
held  at  Alyth  in  Forfarshire,  28th  August,  1661,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  a  body  of  Monk's  cavalry  itent  from  Dundee 
for  the  purpose,  and  Crawford -Lindsay,  with  several  others, 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  sent  by  sea  to  England,  and 
confined,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  afterwards  in 
Windsor  castle,  for  nine  years.  The  following  interesting 
notice  appears  in  Umont's  Diary,  (page  16,)  "  Aug.  1652.- 
Abont  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  Lady  Crawford  took 
journey  from  Leith  for  to  go  to  London  to  her  husband,  now 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  She  went  in  the  journey  coach,  that 
comes  ordinarily  betwixt  England  and  Scotland."  The  cart 
was  specially  excepted  out  of  Cromwell's  Act  of  grace  and 
pardon,  6th  May  1654,  by  which  lands  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  were  settled,  out  of  his 
estate,  upon  his  countess  (Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  second 
daughter  of  the  second  marquis  of  Hamilton)  and  her  chil- 
dren. By  the  authority  of  the  English  parliament,  then  re- 
instated in  power  by  General  Monk,  the  earl  was,  at  last,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1660,  released  from  his  long  and  tedious 
imprisonment.  After  the  restoration,  he  wa»  restored  to  his 
othecs  of  high  treasurer,  president  of  the  council,  and  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session,  the  treasurership  being  granted  to 
lum  for  life,  by  patent  dated  19th  January  1661;  and,  after 
being  detained  for  sometime  at  court,  with  the  king,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  His  en- 
trance into  Edinburgh  was  a  triumphal  procession,  "being 
met  and  convoyit  with  numbers  of  horsemen,  and  saluted 
with  a  volley  of  the  greatest  ordnance  of  the  castle.''  [Sieott* 
Diarg,  page  308. J 

In  the  subsequent  attempted  establishment  of  episcopacy, 
the  earl  was  the  only  member  of  the  government  in  Scotland 
who  remained  true  to  the  covenant  He  was  "  the  champion 
and  sole  hope  "  of  the  presbyterians,  and  both  ill  parliament 
and  at  court  defended  their  cause  with  constancy  and  zeal ; 
till  the  king  was,  at  hist,  convinced  by  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
that  his  removal  from  office  was  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  their  favourite  project.  In  1663,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  that 
ambitious  prelate's  first  patron,  the  king,  in  an  interview 
which  the  earl  had  with  his  majesty,  put  it  to  him  whether 
be  would  consent  to  the  abjuration  of  the  covenant  commonly 
called  tho  Declaration,  passed  in  the  fifth  session  of  parlia- 
ment, 1662.  He  replied  that  ho  could  not  do  it  with  a  safe 
conscience,  and  at  once  surrendered  the  white  staff  as  trea- 
surer, which  was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  the  carl,  afterwards 
duke  of  Rothes.  In  the  following  year  be  resigned  his  place 
of  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  retired  from  all  public 
business  to  his  country-seat  of  Stnithers.  He  died  in  1678, 
in  bis  eighty-first  year.  He  had  two  sons,  William,  eigh- 
teenth earl,  and  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay,  ancestor  of  the 
viscounts  Oamock  [see  Gaiinock,  viscount  of] ;  and  four 
daughters,  Lady  Anne,  duchess  of  Rothos;  Lady  Christian, 
countess  of  Haddington  ;  Lady  Helen,  married  to  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair,  baronet,  of  Stevenston,  Haddingtonshire,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth,  countess  of  Northesk. 

William,  eighteenth  earl  of  Crawford,  and  second  earl  of 
Lindsay,  concurred  heartily  in  the  Revolution ;  for  years 
previous  to  which  event  he  had  been  living  in  retirement 
Before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  had  determined 
on  emigrating,  but  was  refused  permission  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. By  King  William  he  was  appointed,  5th  June  1689, 
president  of  the  parliament  ,  15th  April  1690,  a  commissioner 
of  the  treasury;  an!  9th  May  following,  one  of  the  commis- 


sion for  settling  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  agents  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  epis-  i 
oopacy.  His  correspondence  with  Lord  Melville,  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland  at  that  eventful  period,  has  been  printed 
among  the  '  Ijevm  Papers,'  and  several  of  his  letters  are  in- 
serted in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  1  Lives  of 
the  Lindsays.'  He  died  March  6th,  1698,  leaving  a  numer- 
ous family.  His  second  son,  the  Hon.  Colonel  James 
Lindsay,  was  killed  at  the  tattle  of  ALmxnza  in  Spain  in 
1707. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  mticteenth  earl  of  Crawford  and 
third  of  Lindsay,  waj  sworn  it  privy  councillor  in  1702.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  arn.v.  and  was  made  colonel  ot  the 
horse  guards,  4th  May,  1704.  He  afforded  a  steady  support 
to  the  treaty  of  union,  among  the  subordinate  details  of 
which  was  the  settlement  of  a  question  of  precedency  which 
had  long  been  debated  between  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Sutherland,  and  after  protracted  investigations,  was  decided  I 
in  favour  of  the  earls  of  Crawford,  who  rank  accordinply  as 
the  premier  Scottish  earls  on  the  union  roll.  He  was  one  of 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage  chosen  by 
the  last  parliament  of  Scotland,  13th  February  17i'7,  and  was 
rechosen  at  the  general  election  in  1708.  He  attained  the  1 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1710,  and  died  in  1713.  He 
left  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  Lady  Catherine  Wemysn,  wife 
of  General  Wemyss,  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and 
Lady  Mary  Campbell,  wife  of  Dugald  Campbell  of  Glensad- 
dell,  and  ancestress  of  the  Campbells  of  Newfield,  heirs  of  line 
of  the  family. 

Of  the  son,  John,  twentieth  earl  of  Crawford  and  fourth 
earl  of  Lindsay,  styled  "  the  gallant  earl,"  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  in  Europe  of  his  time,  a  memoir 
is  given  at  page  718  in  larger  type. 

On  the  death  of  John,  twentieth  ear!  of  Crawford,  in  1719 
without  issue,  the  title*  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  devolved 
on  his  cousin,  George,  fourth  viscount  of  Gamock,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Patrick  tho  second  viscount  (see  OaMOC*,  vis- 
count of).  Ho  was  the  great-grandson  and  direct  male  heir 
of  Patrick,  younger  son  of  John,  seventeenth  earl  of  Craw, 
ford,  and  first  earl  of  I  jndsay,  and  thus  became  the  twenty 
first  carl  of  Crawford,  fifth  earl  of  Lindsay,  and  fourth  vis- 
count Gamock,  to  which  latter  title  he  had  succeeded  in 
1738.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  allied  army  in  the 
Netherlands  against  the  French,  and  was  one  of  the  reconnoi- 
tring  party  who  owed  their  lives  to  the  presence  of  mind  of 
the  gallant  carl  of  Crawford  on  the  morning  before  the  battle 
of  Roncoux,  as  related  in  that  nobleman's  life  (see  under). 
In  1747  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Drumlanrig's  regiment 
in  the  service  of  Holland.  In  1749,  he  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom, and  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  the  family 
fortunes,  by  buying  up  the  debts  that  affected  it.  He  ali*> 
purchased  various  lands  contiguous  to  the  estates.  Ills  lord  - 
ship  married,  26th  December  1765,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Bourtreehill  in  Ayrshire.  He 
had  gone  to  reside  at  Kilbimie  castle,  in  that  county,  which 
he  repaired  and  ornamented,  Stnithers  in  Fifeshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Lindsays  of  the  Byres,  being  then  totally  ruinous.  On 
one  fine  Sunday  evening  in  April  1757,  a  servant  going  to 
the  stables,  saw  smoke  issuing  from  th«  roof,  and  gave  the 
alarm  of  fire;  in  a  few  minutes  the  castle  was  in  flames. 
I,ord  Crawford  ran  to  tho  countess'  room,  and  catching  up  J 
his  infant  daughter  (Lady  Jean  I-indsay,  alterwards  counter* 
of  Eglinton).  hurried  with  her  into  the  open  air.  They  H<ok 
refuge  in  the  manse,  and  then  removed  to  Bourtreehill,  and 
afterwards  to  Fifeshire,  where  the  earl  built  a  house  near  the 
ruins  of  Stnithers,  subsequently  enlarged  and  named  Craw- 
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ford  Priurv.  Ha  died  on  the  11th  August,  1781.  He  had 
four  sods,  and  a  daughter. 

eldest  son,  Geurge  Iindsay  Crawford,  twenty-second 
carl  of  Crawford,  and  sixth  of  Lindsay,  torn  at  Bourtreebill 
81st  August  1768,  entered  th«  army  in  1776,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  which  he  reached  1st  January  1805. 
He  had  been  appointed  in  1708  lord-licuteiiant  of  the  county 
of  Fife,  but  was  deprived  of  that  otlice  in  1807.  On  the 
change  of  administration,  however,  he  was  reinstated  therein 
•23d  May  same  year.  He  died,  unmarried,  30th  January 
1808.  His  three  brothers  having  predeceased  him,  without 
issue,  the  whole  male  descendanta  of  the  treasurer,  John 
seventeenth  earl  of  Crawford,  then  became  extinct,  and  the 
succession  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford  reverted,  in  terms  of 
the  patent  of  16-12,  to  the  earis  of  Balenrres,  the  heirs  male 
of  carl  Ludovic  (see  utile,  p.  207).  The  Crawford- Lindsay 
estates,  being  destined  to  heirs-female,  went  to  the  twenty- 
second  earl's  only  sister.  I-ady  Mary  Lindsay  Crawford.  The 
succession  of  her  ladyship  was  opposed,  unsuccessfully,  by 
Colonel  William  Claud  Campbell,  grandson  of  Lady  May 
Lindsay,  sister  of  "  the  gidlant  earl,"  and  heir  of  line  of  the 
Crawford- Lindsay  family. 

Tlw  titles  of  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  and  viscount 
Gamock,  were  assumed  by  David  Lindsay,  Serjeant  in  the 
Perthshire  regiment  of  militia,  then  quartered  at  Dover,  who 
directed  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal,  of  16th  March,  1808,  cautioning  the  tenants 
on  the  estates  as  to  the  payment  of  their  rents.  He  was 
si-rved  heir  to  his  grandfather,  John  Lindsay  of  Kh-kforthcr, 
the  same  year,  and  died,  without  issue,  early  in  1809.  He 
appears  to  have  been  de  jurt  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byre*. 
[See  LlxrwAY,  surname  of.] 

In  1810  Mr.  John  Crawford  from  Castle  Dawson,  in  Ireland, 
preferred  a  claim  to  the  titles  and  estate*  of  Crawford  and 
Lindsay,  as  the  nearest  heir,  asserting  himself  to  be  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Hon.  James  Lindsay,  third  son  of  John,  first 
Viscount  Gamock.  Some  of  the  documents  on  which  he  re- 
lied, having  been  found  to  have  been  vitiated  and  otherwise 
altered,  the  claimant  and  another  person  were  in  1812,  tried 
on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and,  being  convicted,  were  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  transportation.  In  1820,  having,  through  strong 
influence  exerted  on  his  behalf,  procured  a  pardon,  he  returned 
from  New  South  Wales,  when  he  renewed  his  claim,  and 
large  sums  having  been  subscribed  on  his  behalf  by  many  who 
thought  it  well-founded,  he  assumed  the  title  of  carl  of  Craw- 
ford, and  twice  voted  at  the  election  of  peers  in  Holyrood 
house.  On  his  death  during  the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  his 
son  asserted  his  pretensions  with  equal  assurance,  but  in 
1889  they  were  found  untenable,  and  his  counsel  abandoned 
the  case.  Ample  information  of  one  of  the  most  singular 
instances  of  peerago  imposture  on  record,  will  bo  found  in  tin- 
work  by  Dr.  Adams  entitled  'The  Crawford  Peerage,'  (mani- 
festo or  John  Crawford,)  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1829, 
quarto;  and  in  the  'Examination  of  the  Claim  of  lohn  Lind- 
say-Crawford to  the  estates  and  honours  of  Crawford,'  U9  re- 
futation of  that  work,  by  Mr.  Dobie,  writer,  Beith,  1881,  4to. 

The  titles  of  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lord  Lindsay  were  by 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  11th  August  1848,  de- 
clared to  belong  to  James,  seventh  earl  of  Balcarres;  who, 
thereupon  became  the  twenty-fourth  earl  of  Crawford,  and 
thus  this  long-litigated  question  was  at  last  act  at  rest. 

CRAWFORD,  Da viP,  of  Drtimsoy,  historian, 
was  born  in  1665  at  Drumsoy,  near  Glasgow,  anil 
was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  preferred,  however, 


history  and  antiquities  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  appointed  historiographer  roya.'  ,»f  Scotland 
by  Queen  Anne.  In  1706  he  publisned  4  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  containing  a  full  and  im- 
partial Account  of  the  Revolution  in  that  Kingdom, 
begun  in  1567.'  This  work,  which  went  through 
two  editions,  was  held  in  so  much  estimation,  as 
to  be  frequently  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  others,  until  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing 
published,  in  1804,  'The  Historie  and  Life  of  King 
James  the  Sexth,'  from  the  original  manuscript. 
To  this  manuscript  Crawford  formally  referred  for 
the  authentication  of  certain  passages  in  his  '  Me- 
moirs,' although  it  contained  nothing  that  could 
in  the  least  countenance  them.  Every  statement 
in  the  1  Historic'  unfavourable  to  Queen  Mary,  or 
to  Bothwell,  he  carefully  suppressed ;  while  every 
vague  assertion  in  Camden,  Spottiswoode,  Melville, 
and  others,  or  in  the  State  Papers,  he  had  tran- 
scribed from  the  Cotton  MSS.,  is  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs,  and  these  writers  are  quoted  in  the 
margin  as  collateral  authorities.  Crawford  having 
thus  constructed  spurious  memoirs  of  his  own,  had 
the  impudence  to  declare  on  the  title-page,  and  in 
the  preface,  that  the  work  was  "  faithfully  pub- 
lished from  an  authentic  manuscript."  Truly, 
therefore,  might  Mr.  Laing  style  Crawford's  work 
"  the  most  early,  if  not  the  most  impudent,  liter- 
ary forgery  ever  attempted  In  Scotland."  He  died 
at  Drumsoy  in  1726. — His  works  are : 

Courtship  a-la-mode;  a  Comedy.  1700. 

Love  at  First  Sight ;  a  Comedy.  1704. 

Memoirs  of  the  A  flairs  of  Scotland,  from  15tJ«  to  U81 , 
containing  a  full  and  impartial  Account  of  the  Revolution  in 
that  Kingdom  in  the  year  1567;  to  which  is  added,  The  Earl 
of  Morton's  Confession.  Edin.  1706,  8vo.  2d  edit.  Edin. 
1707,  : 


CRAWFORD,  Wiluam,  a  clergyman  of  con- 
siderable repute  in  his  day,  was  born  in  Kelso  in 
1676.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  after  taking  his  degrees,  was  ordain- 
ed minister  of  Wilton,  a  small  country  parish  in 
the  Meree.  In  1711  he  made  a  most  energetic 
opposition  to  the  settlement  of  ministers  by  pre- 
sentations, instead  of  by  popular  election,  iu  which 
he  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  then  in  the  Established  Church.  He 
wrote  a  small  work,  entitled  '  Dying  Thoughts,' 
|  and  some  sermons.    He  died  in  1742. 
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CRAWFORD,  twentieth  earl  of,  (John  Lind- 
say, fourth  earl  of  Lindsay,)  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary commander,  was  born  4th  October  1702.  He 
was  the  son  of  John,  nineteenth  earl  of  Crawford, 
by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Donne  (son  of  the  sixth 
earl  of  Moray),  and  widow  of  Thomas  Fraser  of 
Strichen.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  as  his  father's  military  duties  required 
him  to  rcsido  generally  in  London,  the  care  of 
himself  and  two  sisters  was  committed  to  an  old 
govcrnante  at  the  family  seat  of  Struthers  in  Fife. 
When  he  was  a  boy  in  frocks  the  question  of  the 
nnion  was  the  all- engrossing  topic  of  discussion, 
and  his  lordship  frequently,  in  after  life,  related 
that  one  day  when  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Argyle  were  dining  with  his  father,  (who  support- 
ed the  treaty,)  a  warm  debate  on  the  subject  took 
place  between  them,  as  he  was  playing  abont  the 
room,  when  the  duko  of  Argyle  took  him  np  in 


the  citizens.  His  favourite  study  was  history,  and 
he  is  represented  as  being  more  pleased  with  one 
lesson  in  Quintus  Curtius,  than  with  twenty  lec- 
tures in  phUosophy,  and  more  eager  to  understand 
a  stratagem  in  the  Commentaries  of  Caaar,  than 
to  explaiu  the  abstrusest  subject  in  logic.  From 
Edinburgh  he  returned  to  the  duchess  of  Argyle, 
with  whom  he  continued,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
private  tutor,  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  London,  he 
was,  in  1721,  entered  at  the  military  academy  of 
Vaudeuil  at  Paris.  He  continued  there  for  two 
years.  His  progress  in  learning  was  so  rapid,  and 
his  acquirement  of  all  the  manly  and  elegant  ac- 
complishments usual  with  young  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  so  great,  that  his  talents  excited  general 
admiration.  In  horsemanship,  fencing,  and  danc- 
ing, particularly,  he  surpassed  all  competitors. 
The  following  instance  of  his  boldness  is  recited 
his  arms,  and  set  him  on  the  table  among  the  |  by  his  biographer-  A  grand  entertainment  was 


bottles  and  glasses,  saying  to  his  father,  "Craw- 
ford, if  this  boy  lives,  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
be  of  your  sentiments."  The  earl  replied,  M  He 
certainly  will,  if  he  has  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  his 
body."  Whereupon  his  grace  kissed  him,  and  set 
him  down,  saying,  "  I  warrant  ho  will  make  a 
hrave  fellow." 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  December  1713, 
when  ho  was  only  eleven  years  old,  his  grand- 
aunt,  the  dowRgor-duchcs8  of  Argyle,  sent  for  the 
children  to  her  honse  in  Kintyre,  where  the  young 
carl  resided  till  of  age  for  the  university,  when  he 
was  first  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to  Ed- 
inburgh. Mr.  Rolt,  his  biographer,  relates  that 
during  his  residence  in  the  Highlands  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  shepherdess,  in  whose  company 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  among  the  hills, 
not  even  going  home  to  meals,  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  make  on  her  oaten  bread ;  and  his 
lordship  afterwords  often  declared  that  the  pleas- 
ing sensations  and  harmless  recreations,  which  he 
enjoyed  with  his  little  shepherdess,  made  a  strong- 
er impression  on  his  mind  than  all  the  gallantries 
of  the  politer  world,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
court.  While  at  college  he  gave  many  proofs  of 
resoluteness  and  duing,  and  became  the  champion 
of  the  university,  his  fellow  students  generally 
choosing  him  for  their  leader  in  their  disputes  with 


given  at  Versailles  in  1723,  by  the  young  king, 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  on  occasion  of  his  being  de- 
clared of  age,  and  among  other  amnscments  a 
fishpond  was  to  be  drawn  in  the  gardens.  The 
earl  was  among  the  spectators  on  the  occasion, 
and  being  pressed  upon  and  insulted  by  a  French 
marquis  in  his  court  robes,  he  took  the  offender 
np  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him,  robes  and  all, 
headlong  into  the  pond,  in  presence  of  the  king,  to 
the  great  mirth  of  the  spectators. 

After  quitting  the  academy,  he  remained  some 
time  at  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  England,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age. 
In  December  1726,  he  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission iu  one  of  the  three  additional  troops  of 
the  second  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Sir  John  Campbell.  On 
these  troops  being  disbanded  in  1730,  he  retired 
to  the  seat  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Argyle  at 
Campbelltown,  where  he  continued  about  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  he  studied  mathema- 
tics, history,  and  military  strategy.  His  recrea- 
tions were  sailing  in  a  small  Norway  boat,  and 
hunting,  in  which  he  took  extraordinary  delight, 
following  the  hounds  on  foot  over  the  mountains 
when  inaccessible  for  horses. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  1732,  his  lordship 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  the 
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seventh  or  queeu's  own  regiment  of  dragoons. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen 
representatives  of  the  Scots  peerage,  in  the  room 
of  the  earl  of  Loudoun  deceased,  and  was  thrico 
rechosen  afterwards.  In  June  1733,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  tho 
prince  of  Wales;  in  February  following  he  obtained 
the  captain -lieutenancy  of  the  first  regiment  of 
foot-guards ;  and  in  the  subsequent  October  was 
nominated  to  a  company  of  the  third  regiment  of 
foot-guards. 

Finding  no  chance  at  that  time  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  British  service,  and  being  desirous 
of  acquiring  military  experience  in  the  field,  his 
lordship  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  go  out 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  Imperial  army,  the  emperor 
of  Germany  being  then  at  war  with  Franco.  He 
joined  the  Imperialists  at  Bruchsal,  near  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  Rhine,  in  June  1735,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  their  commander,  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
There  being,  however,  no  prospect  of  active  duty 
in  that  quarter,  with  Count  Nassau,  Lord  Prim- 
rose, Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Captain  Dalrymple,  also 
volunteers,  he  proceeded  to  the  army  under  Count 
Seckendorff,  by  whom,  October  17,  1735,  they 
were  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  excursion,  when, 
meeting  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  three  times 
their  number,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  Count 
Nassau  was  shot  by  a  musket-ball,  and  expired 
next  day,  and  Lord  Primrose  severely  wounded, 
close  beside  Lord  Crawford.  The  same  afternoon 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Clausscn,  in  which  Lord 
Crawford  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  brav- 
ery and  good  conduct,  and  the  result  of  which 
compelled  the  French  to  repass  the  Moselle. 
The  preliminaries  of  peace  being  concluded  the 
i  month,  the  earl  quitted  the  Imperial  army, 


and  after  making  the  tour  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turned to  Britain,  where  he  remained  inactive  for 
two  years.  Anxious  to  be  again  employed,  he 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to  serve  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Russian  army,  under  field-marshal 
Munich,  then  engaged  with  the  Imperialists  in  a 
war  against  the  Turks.  In  April  1738  he  cm- 
barked  at  Gravesend  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  on 
his  arrival  there  he  was  gratified  with  a  most  kind 
aud  gracious  reception  from  the  czarina,  Aune 


Iwnnowna,  who  conferred  on  him  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with  the  rank  of  general  iu 
her  service.  In  the  beginning  of  May  he  left  tho 
Russian  capital  for  the  army,  and  after  a  harassing 
journey  of  more  than  a  month,  during  which  he 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the  enemy, 
he  at  length  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marshal  Mu- 
nich, who  received  him  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank  and  character. 

The  army  having  passed  the  Bog,  on  its  way  to 
Bender,  was  three  times  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
who  were  as  often  repulsed.  A  fourth  sanguinary 
battle  took  place  July  26,  when  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  were  again  defeated,  and  the  Russians 
took  post  on  the  Dniester,  July  27.  In  this  last 
engagement  Lord  Crawford,  who  accompanied  the 
Cossacks,  excited  their  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion by  his  dexterity  in  horsemanship;  and  having 
sabred  one  of  the  Tartars,  whom  he  had  engaged 
in  personal  combat,  he  brought  his  arms  with  him 


to  England  as  a  trophy  of  his  prowess.  Munich 
afterwards  retreated  to  Kiow,  when  the  earl  left 
him  to  join  the  Imperialists  near  Belgrade,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  six  weeks.  On  the  Impe- 
rial army  going  into  winter  quarters,  his  lordship 
proceeded  with  Prince  Eugene's  regiment  to  Co- 
morra,  thirty-three  miles  from  Presburg,  where, 
and  at  Vienna,  be  remained  till  the  middle  ol 
April  1739,  occupying  his  leisure  with  drawing 
plans,  and  writing  observations  on  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  then  joined  the  Imperialists  under 
marshal  Wallia,  at  Pcterwaradin,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Krotzka,  near  Belgrade,  commenced 
July  22,  1739,  about  three  in  the  morning,  when 
he  had  his  favourite  black  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  fresh  horse,  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  left  thigh  by  a 
musket  ball,  which  shattered  the  bone  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  General  count  Lnchesi,  ob- 
serving his  lordship  lying  as  if  dead,  ordered  some 
grenadiers  to  attend  to  him.  They  accordingly 
lifted  him  up,  and  placed  him  on  horseback,  but 
were  compelled  to  leave  him  iu  that  condition. 
He  remained  in  that  situation  till  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  he  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  ow  n 
grooms,  holding  fast  by  the  horse's  mane  with  both 
hands,  his  head  uncovered,  and  bis  face  deadly 
pale.    He  was  carried  into  Belgrade,  suffering  the 
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moat  excruciating  agony.  His  wound  was  at  first 
considered  mortal,  but  though  not  immediately 
fatal,  he  never  recovered  from  its  effects.  H»  was 
removed  from  Belgrade,  September  26,  to  a  vessel 
on  the  Danube,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Comorra, 
where  he  arrived  December  27,  and  there  the 
principal  part  of  the  bullet  was  extracted  Febru- 
ary 20,  1740.  He  left  toat  olace  April  28,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  May  7,  being  all  the  time  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  pieces  of  the  fractured  l»one  continually 
coming  away.  He  was  able  to  walk  on  crutches 
for  the  first  time  September  3,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month  he  was  removed  to  the  baths  of  Baden, 
where  he  remained  till  August  11,  1741.  Then 
proceeding  by  Presburg,  Vienna,  Lcipsic,  and 
Hanover,  he  arrived  at  Hamelin  October  3,  and 
had  several  interviews  with  George  the  Second, 
who  was  there  at  that  time.  He  now  departed 
for  England,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had 
not  been  neglected;  for,  in  July  1739,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  horse  and  adjutant-general;  on 
October  25  of  the  same  year,  colonel  of  the  42d 
Highlanders,  and  December  25,  1740,  colonel  of 
the  grenadier  guards 

In  May  1742  he  went  for  relief  to  the  baths  of 
Bareges  in  France,  where  he  arrived  June  12, 
and  after  frequent  bathing,  on  July  12,  three 
years  after  he  had  received  his  wound,  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  with  one  crutch  and  a  high- 
heeled  shoe.  He  left  Bareges  September  25,  and 
after  visiting  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Chambcrry, 
proceeded  to  Geneva.  A fterwards  passing  through 
Milan,  Genoa,  Modena,  Verona,  and  Venice,  he 
travelled  by  Trieste,  Grntz,  Lintz,  and  through 
Bohemia  and  Saxony,  to  Hochstet,  where  he 
joined  the  British  army,  of  *  hich  field-marshal  the 
earl  of  Stair  was  commander,  May  24, 1743,  George 
the  Second  being  also  there  at  the  time.  At  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  fought  June  16,  the  earl  of 
Crawford  commanded  the  brigade  of  life  guards, 
and  behaved  with  his  usual  coolness  and  intrepi- 
dity. After  encouraging  his  men  by  a  short  speech, 
he  led  them  to  the  charge,  the  trumpets  at  the 
time  playing  the  animating  strain  of  "  Britons, 
strike  home."  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  his 
lordship  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  musket  ball 
having  struck  his  right  holster,  penetrated  the 


leather,  and  hitting  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  it  con- 
tained, fell  iuto  the  case  without  doing  him  any 
injury.  The  earl  showed  the  ball  to  King  George 
next  day  at  Hanan,  where  his  majesty,  on  seeing 
him  approach,  exclaimed,  "  Here  comes  my  cham- 
pion ! " 

Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  his  lordship  joined  the  combined  armies 
in  camp  near  Brussels,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1744.  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30,  1 745, 
he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  judgment, 
and  conducted  the  retreat  in  admirable  order. 
Of  this  battle  he  wrote  a  very  interesting  me- 
moir, described  by  General  Andrcossi  44  as  essen- 
tial to  the  history  of  that  war."  The  earl  was 
made  major-general  May  30  following. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
in  1745,  his  lordship  was  ordered  home,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  corps  of  six  thousand  Hessi- 
ans, employed  by  government  in  that  sen-ice. 
With  these  troops  he  secured  the  towns  of  Stirling 
and  Perth,  with  the  passes  into  the  low  country ; 
while  the  duke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  north 
after  the  rebels.  On  this  visit  to  his  native  conn- 
try  the  earl  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Jane 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Athole, 
whom  he  married  at  Belford,  in  England,  March 
3,  1747.  When  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  his 
lordship  rejoined  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Roncoux,  October  1,  1746,  he 
commanded  the  second  lino  of  cavalry,  which 
drove  back  the  French  infantry  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Previous  to  the  battle,  being  out  with  a  few 
other  gentlemen  reconnoitring,  he  was  very  nearly 
surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  had  not  his 
own  admirable  presence  of  mind  saved  him  and 
those  who  attended  him  from  t!i  j  danger.  Upon 
his  lordship  and  his  friends  coming  in  their  view, 
which  was  not  until  they  were  close  upon  them, 
the  French  party  immediately  levelled,  and  pre- 
sented their  pieces  to  fire.  His  aide-de-camp 
and  another  gentleman  had  mistaken  them  for 
Austrian  troops,  and  were  riding  up  to  them  to  let 
them  know  they  were  friends,  when  his  lordship, 
discovering  them  to  be  French,  and  finding  it  too 
late  to  retreat,  at  once  resolved  upon  personating 
a  French  general,  and  riding  boldly  up  to  them, 
he  said  in  French  to  the  officer,  "  Ne  tire  pas.  nou* 
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sommes  amis"  (Don't  tire,  we  are  friends),  and 
without  giving  him  time  to  ask  any  questions, 
proceeded  to  demand  the  name  of  his  regiment. 
The  officer  replied,  "  The  regiment  of  Orleans ;  " 
on  which  hig  lordship  said  in  French,  "  It  is  very 
well,  keep  a  good  look-oat  with  your  post.  I  am 
going  a  little  farther  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
more  distinctly."  He  then  rode  off  quietly,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friewis,  and  when  fairly  out  of  reach, 
they  clapped  spu'B  to  their  horses,  and  so  got 
safely  to  their  own  quarters.  In  1743,  the  earl 
had  been  made  colonel  of  the  fourth  or  Scottish 
troop  of  horse  guards,  and  on  its  being  disbanded 
in  1740,  the  command  of  the  25th  foot  was  given 
to  him,  December  25th  of  that  year.  He  got  the 
command  of  the  Scots  Greys  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Stair,  May  22,  1747,  and  on  the  26th  of 
September  following,  he  attained  the  rank  uf  lieu- 
tenant-gcuenil. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  ho  went  to 
Aix  la-Chapclle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths.  His 
wound  again  breaking  out,  occasioned  him  much 
suffering,  and  while  confined  to  his  bed,  his  count- 
ess was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  she 
died,  after  four  days'  illness,  October  10,  1747, 
seven  months  after  her  marriage,  and  before  she 
had  completed  her  twentieth  year.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  1748,  the  carl  joined  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  confederate  army  at 
Eyndoven,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  that  year.  He  commanded  the 
embarkation  of  the  British  troops  at  Williamstadt, 
February  16.  1749,  and  then  returned  to  Loudon, 
where  after  suffering  the  most  excruciating  i<>r- 
tnres  from  his  wound,  he  died,  December  25, 
1749,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  Having  no 
issue,  the  earldoms  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  de- 
volved on  his  cousin  George,  viscount  of  Garnock, 
as  above  mentioned.  His  Life,  by  Richard  Rolt, 
n  as  published  at  London  in  1753  in  quarto,  printed 
for  Mr.  Henry  Kopp,  his  faithful  servant,  who 
brought  him  off  the  field  of  battle  when  wounded 
so  severely  at  Krotzka. 

His  lordship  has  beett  admitted  into  Wal pole's 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  in  virtue 
of  the  following  work: 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  John 
earl  of  Crawford,  describing  many  of  the 


atchievements  in  the  .ate  ware ;  more  particularly  the  i 
paigns  against  the  Turks,  wherein  his  lordship  served  both  in 
the  Imperial  and  Russian  armies.  Compiled  from  his  lord- 
ship's own  papers  and  other  authentic  memoirs.  London, 
1769.  8vo. 

CRAWFORD  (properly  Crauford),  Robert, 
a  distinguished  general  of  division,  third  son  of 
Sir  Alexander  Crauford,  baronet,  of  Kilbirnie, 
Stirlingshire,  entered  the  army  young,  and  on  1st 
November  1787,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  75th 
Highlanders,  with  which  he  served  iu  India.  In 
the  short  interval  of  peace  following  on  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  signed  March  27,  1802,  he  visited  the 
continent  to  improve  himself  in  the  scientific 
branches  of  his  profession.  He  afterwards  again 
served  in  India.  In  the  end  of  October  1806, 
having  now  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
was  sent  out  to  South  America  with  the  command 
of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  destined  originally  to  effect  the  con- 
qnest  of  Chili,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
ordered  to  that  city  to  serve  with  the  force 
under  General  Whitelockc.  In  May  1807  they 
reached  that  city,  when  the  inhabitants  attacked 
the  British  troops  with  such  fury  that  a  third  part 
of  them  were  destroyed,  aud  Crawford  and  three 
regiments  taken  prisoners.  Whitelocke  concluded 
an  unfavourable  and  disgraceful  capitulation,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  prisoners  were  restored  and 
the  whole  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
river  Plata.  Crawford  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  Pcninsnla.  At  the  battle 
of  Roleia  (17th  August,  1808),  where  the  British 
and  French  were  for  the  first  time  opposed  to  each 
other,  he  led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  right  wing. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira  fought  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month.  From  that  time  till 
he  received  his  death-wound  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
in  January  1812,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  he 
commanded  the  advance  of  the  army  iu  pursuit*, 
its  rear-guard  in  retreats,  its  outposts  when  in  po- 
sition, and  its  detached  corps,  when  such  by  any 
chance  was  needed ;  nor,  in  any  of  these  situations, 
did  he  fail  to  earn  the  decided  approbation  of  Lord 
Wellington.  Indeed,  in  point  of  intelligence  aud 
military  skill  he  was  regarded  as  second  only  to 
that  great  commander,  and  his  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  troops  under  his  charge 
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secured  for  him  both  their  attachment  aud  their 
res|>ect. 

In  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  brigade.  In  the  memorable 
retreat  u|K>n  Corunna,  iu  December  1808,  the 
hazardous  operation  of  crossing  the  Esla  on  the 
road  to  lieucvente,  then  a  roaring  torreut  swollen 
by  melting  snow,  and  over  planks  laid  across  the 
broken  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Castro,  in  the  dark, 
was  successfully  performed  by  General  Crauford 
with  the  rear-guard ;  after  which  he  blew  up  the 
bridge,  lie  was  subsequently  sent  by  Sir  .John 
Moore  with  three  thonsand  men,  on  the  road 
to  Vigo,  to  secure  that  port  for  the  embarkatiou 
of  the  troops,  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  do 
so  at  Corunna.  With  these  General  Crauford 
joined  the  army  under  Wellington,  the  morning 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  This  gallant  baud, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  were  met  by  several  Spanish  runaways 
from  the  action  of  the  27th  (July  1809),  with  tid- 
ings that  the  British  were  defeated  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington killed.  Withdrawing  fifty  of  the  weakest 
from  his  ranks,  Crauford  hurried  on  with  the 
remainder,  and  reached  Talavera  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  having  marched  sixty- 
two  English  miles  in  twenty-six  hours.  This 
march,  says  Alison,  deserves  to  be  noted  as  the 
most  rapid  made  by  any  foot  soldiers  of  auy  uatiou 
during  the  whole  war. 

After  the  surrender  to  the  French  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  July  10,  1810,  Wellington  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retreat  before  the  superior  force  of  Mas- 
scna.  He  had  commanded  the  advauced  guard 
under  General  Crauford  to  fall  back,  which  they 
did  after  making  a  gallant  resistance,  aud  on  the 
16th  they  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Almeida. 
In  the  retreat  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  aud  on  the  24th  of 
July  he  was  assailed  ou  the  banks  of  the  Coa  by 
a  French  force  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and 
four  thousand  cavalry,  with  thirty  guns,  and  after 
a  bloody  combat  of  two  hours,  a  heavy  rain  sep- 
arated the  contending  parties,  and  Crauford  re- 
tired with  his  division  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  In  this  contest,  a  loss  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  was  sustained  on  both  sides.  As  this 
•  ngagemeut  took  place  iu  opposition  to  positive 


orders  of  Wellington,  to  avoid  fighting  under  their 
then  circumstances,  it  created  some  liscussion  at 
the  time,  and  General  Cranford  published  his  own 
statement  of  the  affair  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  in 
reply  to  a  boasting  official  despatch  of  Masscna. 
The  Sierra  dc  Busaco  was  considered  by  Welling- 
ton a  favourable  positiou  for  checkiug  the  pursuit, 
aud  there,  on  September  27,  a  battle  took  place. 
Three  divisions  of  Ney's  corps  advanced  on  Crau- 
ford's  division.  He  commanded  part  of  them  to 
withdraw  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge  whereon 
they  had  been  formed,  while  he  remained  in  front, 
alone,  observing  the  enemy.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French  he  gave  the  word  to  charge,  when  two 
regiments,  the  43d  and  52d,  concealed  behind  the 
hollow,  obeyed  his  command,  and  the  French  were 
bravely  repnlsed.  That  same  night  he  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  village  where  they  had  takeu  up 
their  quarters,  after  first  seudiug  them  a  polite 
message  desiring  them  to  retire.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  at  Fuentes  d'Onore,  May  5,  1811, 
and  Wellington's  despatch  contained  his  well- 
descrved  eulogy. 

After  the  combat  of  El  Bodon,  September  24, 
1811,  the  British  troops  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
centrated around  Fuente  Guiualdo.  Crauford, 
eager  for  fighting,  remained  with  his  division  all 
night  sixtecu  miles  off,  while  only  fifteen  thousand 
men  under  Wellington  were  collected  in  front  of 
the  whole  French  army  under  Marmout,  sixty 
thousand  strong.  It  was  only  next  day  at  three 
o'clock  that  Crauford's  division  arrived.  When 
he  came  back,  Wellington  only  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  safe,  Crauford."  The  latter  replied, 
"  Oh  !  I  was  iu  no  dauger,  I  assure  you."  "  But 
I  was  from  your  conduct,"  said  his  lordship.  In 
any  other  ofiicer  such  a  neglect  to  obey  orders 
would  not  have  been  overlooked. 

At  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  19th 
January  1812,  General  Crauford  was  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  directing  his  men,  when  a  musket- 
ball  took  his  left  arm,  and,  penetrating  into  his 
side,  lodged  iu  the  lungs.  He  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  one  of  his  soldiers,  and  was  instantly 
carried  to  the  rear,  where  the  medical  attendants  ; 
bled  him  twice.  He  then  dropped  into  a  slum- 
ber, from  which  he  did  not  awake  till  long  after 
dawn  next  day.     He  never  entertained  an  idea 
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of  his  recovery,  and  when  (ienenil  Stewart,  who 
remained  constantly  with  him,  and  others  of  his 
attendants,  talked  of  future  operations,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  replied  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  his 
futurity,  at  least  upon  earth,  would  be  of  short 
duration.  On  the-  23d,  the  pain  of  his  wound 
abated,  'and  he  spoke,  from  that  moment,  with 
greater  composure  and  apparent  ease  j  his  conver- 
sation being  chiefly  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
repeatedly  entreated  his  aide-de-camp  to  inform 
his  wife  that  "  he  was  sure  they  would  meet  in 
heaven,"  and  that  there  was  "  a  providence  over 
all  which  never  yet  forsook,  and  never  would  for- 
sake, the  soldier's  widow  and  orphans."  About 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  fell  into 
another  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
He  was  buried,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
at  the  foot  of  the  breach  which  his  division  had  so 
gallantly  carried.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
Ixird  Wellington,  Geueral  Castauos,  Marshal 
Beresford,  and  a  number  of  staff  and  other  officers. 
He  had  introduced  a  system  of  discipline  into  the 
light  division,  which  he  had  so  long  commanded, 
that  made  it  unrivalled  in  the  army. 

General  Crauford  married  Bridget,  daughter  of 
Henry  Holland,  Esq.,  and  had  three  sons,  Charles, 
Robert,  and  Henry.  A  monument,  by  Bacon, 
junior,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  that 
of  Major-general  Mackinnon,  who  also  fell  at  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Between  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  Geueral  Crau- 
ford there  was  always  a  great  rivalry.  They  were, 
says  a  veteran  who  knew  them  well,  not  formed 
by  nature  to  act  cordially  together.  The  stern 
countenance,  robust  frame,  saturnine  complcxiou, 
caustic  speech,  and  austere  demeanour  of  the  first, 
promised  little  sympathy  with  he  short  thick 
figure,  dark  flashing  eyes,  quick  movements,  and 
fiery  temper  of  the  second,  nor,  indeed,  did  they 
often  meet  without  a  quarrel.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  character 
and  fortune*.  Both  were  inclined  to  harshness 
and  rigid  in  command;  both  prone  to  disobedi- 
ence, yet  exacting  entire  submission  from  inferi- 
ors ;  and  they  were  both  alike  ambitious  and 
craving  of  glory.  They  both  possessed  decided 
military  talents— were  enterprising  and  intrepid  ; 
yet  neither  was  remarkable  for  skill  in  handling 


troops  under  fire.  This  also  they  had  in  common  ; 
they  both,  after  distinguished  services,  perished  in 
arms  fighting  gallautly,  and  beiur;  celebrated  as 
generals  of  division. 

CRAWFORD,  Quentin,  :.  learned  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  but  resided  many  years  in 
France,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1819.  He  was  the 
author  of 

Sketches  relating  to  the  Historv,  Religion,  Learning,  and 
Manners  of  the  Hiti<i»o*.    Load.  1792,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Kssai  sur  la  IJuerature  rnmcaisc.  Paris,  1803.  2  vols. 
4to. 

Melange*  dllist.  et  de  Utt,  &c.  1809,  4to. 

CRAWFL'RD,  Akchibali>,  a  minor  poet,  was 
born,  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  town  of  Ayr, 
about  1771).  After  receiving  the  mere  rudimeuts 
of  English  reading,  wheu  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  London,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  ba- 
ker with  the  husband  of  his  sister.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  eight  years  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  attended  the 
classes  of  the  writing-master  in  Ayr  academy  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  which  was  all  the  instruction  he 
ever  received  in  penmauship.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  employment  with  a 
geutlemuu  of  the  name  of  Charles  Hay,  Esq.,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  who  in- 
dulged him  with  free  access  to  his  extensive  libra- 
ry. Hence,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
best  English  writers,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  history  and  the  drama.  On  quitting 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Crawfurd  next  engaged  in  the 
family  of  Leith  Hay,  Esq.,  at  one  time  member  of 
parliament  for  Perth,  in  whose  service  he  contin- 
ued for  upwards  of  five  years.  It  was  on  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  gentleman  that  he  wrote  his  popular 
song  of  '  Bonnie  Mary  Hay,'  iet  to  music  by  R. 
A.  Smith.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  Ayr  and 
Wigtonshire  Courier,  and  he  afterwai-ds  intro- 
duced it  into  his  tale  of  4  The  Huntly  Casket.' 
This  sweet  little  lyric  was  composed  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  experienced  at 
the  hand  of  the  young  lady,  while  the  author  was 
suffering  under  typhus  fever. 

Having  saved  a  little  money  from  his  earnings, 
about  1811  he  returned  to  Ayr,  and  entered  into 
business  as  a  grocer.  This  speculation,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  struggling  for  a 
year  or  two,  he  was  compelled  to  compound  with 
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his  creditors.  He  then  became  an  auctioneer, 
took  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  furniture,  got 
married,  and  soon  saw  his  children  growing  up 
around  him.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period  of  his 
life  that  he  ventured  on  authorship.  During  the 
political  excitement  of  1819,  he  produced  a  sati- 
rical pamphlet,  published  anonymously,  entitled 
'St.  James'  in  an  uproar,'  of  which  not  less  than 
three  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  Ayr  aud  the 
neighbourhood.  This  production  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  authorities,  the  printer  was  ap- 
prehended, and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance, but  luckily  no  prosecution  followed. 
To  the  columns  of  the  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire  Cou- 
rier, a  journal  of  moderate  jwlitics  commenced  in 
1810.  Mr.  Cmwftud  contributed  several  pieces 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  particularly  his 
'  Tales  of  my  Grandmother,'  the  principal  portion 
of  which  first  appeared  in  that  newspaper.  At  this 
period  he  occupied  a  small  furniture  shop  in  the 
High  Street  of  Ayr,  with  a  single  apartment  in 
the  back  premises  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
family.  In  this  room,  under  the  most  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  were  the  greater  part  of  his 
tales  and  poetry  composed.  Urged  by  his  friends, 
Crawfurd  commenced  taking  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers for  a  volume  of  his  'Tales  of  my  Grand- 
mother,' which  was  printed  at  the  press  of  the 
'  Ayr  Courier'  in  1821.  This  edition  being  can- 
celled, the  work,  with  some  additional  tales,  was 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  Constable  and  Co.  of 
Edinburgh,  with  whose  imprint  it  ap|H!ared  in 
1825  in  two  volumes  12mo.  It  was  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  tiatteriugly  noticed  in  most  of 
the  literary  journals  of  the  day.  The  tales  are 
chiefly  founded  on  traditions  familiar  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  told  in  a  brief  sketchy  style,  and  with 
considerable  dramatic  effect.  Scattered  through 
the  volumes  are  some  very  pretty  verses.  The 
crisis  of  1826  having  caused  the  bankruptcy  of 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  their  bill  for  payment 
of  his  portion  of  the  profit  was  unpaid,  and  instead 
of  making  a  profit  he  lost  twenty-four  pounds  by 
the  transaction. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  literary  friends,  commenced  a 
small  weekly  periodica]  in  Ayr.  uuder  the  title  of 
'The  Correspondent,"  the  price  of  which  was  three 


halfpence,  being  among  the  first  of  the  modern 
cheap  publications.  It  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment, but  a  misunderstanding  amongst  th 
concerned  led  to  its  discontinuance.  He 
quently  brought  out  a  periodical  on  his  own  ac- 
count, entitled  'The  Gabcrlunzie,' which  contin- 
ued for  a  few  months.  This  little  production  con- 
tained several  interesting  tales  and  some  poetry  of 


a  superior  order  from  his  pen.  Amongst  the  lat- 
ter of  these,  the  song  '  Scotland,  I  have  no  home 
but  thee,'  afterwards  set  to  music,  soon  became 
popular.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  business  as  an  auctioneer,  while  in  his 
leisure  hours  he  continued  to  indulge  his  fancy  in 
tale-writing,  with  an  occasional  poetical  produc- 
tion.   He  died  at  Ayr  in  1843. 

Orkkch,  a  surname  supposed  to  be  derived  from  land. 
Them  nrv  two  parishes  of  the  name,  one  in  Kite  and  one  in 
Sutherland,  but  spelled  Crieeh  or  Creich.  The  name  may 
perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  airiclie,  stony,  from  car,  a  stone 
or  rock,  and  icAe,  a  Gothic  termination  signifying  abundance, 
as  I'tnich*,  a  local  name  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  signifying 
full  of  pinnated  rocks.  CarricMu  is  a  town  in  Spain.  Ichc  is 
the  same  as  the  modem  termination  ith  When  the  rocks 
are  large,  the  augmentative  ac  or  aeeat  is  used,  as  Caraau, 
(the  district  of  large  rocks)  a  province  of  Venezuela  in  South 
America,  Caraca,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  and  La  Carraca,  a 
rocky  island  in  Spain,  near  Cadiz,  which  gave  name  to  the 
curacait,  or  heavy  ships  ui  burden,  of  which  it  was  the  station. 

CREECH,  William,  an  eminent  publisher  and 
bookseller,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Creech,  min- 
ister of  Newbattle,  and  of  Mary  Buley,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  was  born  April  21,  1745.  After  receiv- 
ing his  education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  he  w  as 
sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
to  the  medical  profession.  But  preferring  to  be  a 
bookseller,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  subsequently  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1766  be  went  to  London  for  improvement,  aud 
afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Holland  and  Paris, 
returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1768.  In  1770  he  ac- 
companied Lord  Kilmaurs,  son  of  the  carl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  in  a  tour  to  the  continent.  On  his  return 
in  1771,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  for- 
mer master,  Mr.  Kineaid,  who  in  1778  withdrew 
from  the  firm,  and  the  whole  devolving  on  Mr. 
Creech,  he  conducted  the  business  for  forty-four 
years  with  singular  enterprise  and  success.  For 
a  long  period  the  shop  occupied  by  him,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  High  Street,  was  the  resort  of 
most  of  the  clergy  and  professors,  and  other  pub 
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lie  men  and  eminent  authors  in  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis ;  and  his  breakfast-room  was  a  sort  of  liter- 
ary lounge,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Creech's  Levee." 

Mr.  Creech  filled  the  office  of  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh  from  1811  to  1813,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Scotland.  Me  car- 
ried on  a  considerable  correspondence  with  many 
eminent  literary  men  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  him  Hunts  wrote  his  well-known 
poem  of 4  Willie's  awa','  on  occasion  of  his  having 
gone  to  London  for  some  time  in  May  1787.  Mr. 
Creech  died  unmarried,  January  14,  1815,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  During  one  period  of  his 
life  he  was  fond  of  contributing  essays  and  sketch- 
es of  character  and  manners  to  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers.  These  he  collected  into  a  volume, 
and  published  under  the  name  of  '  Fugitive  Pieces' 
in  1791.  They  were  republished  after  his  death, 
with  some  additions,  a  short  account  of  his  life, 
and  a  portrait. 

Cricitto*,  a  surname  assumed  from  the  barony  of  that 
name  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  amongst  the  first  men- 
tioned by  historians  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Third.  To 
the  charter  of  erection  of  the  abbacy  of  Holyroodbouse  by 
King  David  the  First,  Thurstanus  de  Creichton  is  a  witness. 
William  de  Criehton  is  mentioned  as  dominus  de  Crichton 
shout  1240.  Thomas  de  Crichton,  supposed  to  be  his  son, 
was  one  of  those  baron*  who  swore  feidty  to  Rdwara  the 
First  in  1296.  By  Eda  his  wife  he  had  three  sons.  William, 
the  second  son,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Isabel  de  Boss, 
one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheireraies  of  Robert  de  Boss 
(a  cadet  of  the  earls  of  Boas,  lords  of  the  Isles),  half  of  the 
barony  of  Sanquhar  in  Dumfries-shire.  The  other  half  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  his  successors,  and  it  became  the 
chief  title  of  the  family.  Sir  Bobert  de  Crichton  of  Sanquhar, 
a  descendant  of  this  William  de  Crichton,  had  charters  of  the 
barony  of  Sanqahar,  and  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  23d  April  1464 ;  of  tho  lands  of  Knock,  21st 
October  same  year ;  and  of  the  office  of  coroner  of  HUM*, 
8th  January  1468-9.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Bobert  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar,  signalized  himself  at  Lochmaben  against  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  when  they  invaded  Scot- 
land in  14S4.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  parliament  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  by  King  James  the  Third, 
29th  January.  1487-*,  and  died  in  1502.  See  Saxqihar, 
Lord.  The  title  is  now  merged  in  the  earldom  of  Dumfries 
|  see  DtTMrKlKS,  earl  of],  now  held  by  the  marquis  of  Bute. 
[  See  BtrrK,  marquis  of,  ante,  page  515.] 

The  name  Crichton  may  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Caer- 
rie-tw,  (as  Cramond  is  of  Caer-almond,)  and  be  therefore  a 
variety  of  Bic-caer-too,— the  stone  place  of  the  Bic-ton,  or 
rich  land.  Many  local  names  appear  in  the  Lothians  to  be 
corruptions  of  Caer  or  place  of  stones 

Crichton,  Lord,  a  title  conferred  in  1446,  on  Sir  William 
Crichton,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  of  whom  a  me- 
moir is  subsequently  given  in  larger  type.    He  was  a  descend-  I 


ant  of  the  above-mentioned  William  de  Crichton.  and  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Crichton,  who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony 
of  Crichton  from  King  Bobert  the  Third.  His  cousin.  Sir 
George  de  Crichton.  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  (designed  son 
and  Iwir  of  Stephen  Crichton  of  Cairns,  brother  of  the  said 
Sir  John  Crichton.)  was  in  1452  created  earl  of  Caithness, 
the  honours  being  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  own  hodv 
by  his  second  wife,  Janet  Borthwiclc.  He  died  in  1455,  with- 
out issue  of  his  second  marriage,  and  the  title  became  extinct 
in  his  family  (see  Caithness,  earl  of,  ante,  p.  521).  The 
first  Lord  Crichton  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

James,  the  son,  second  Ijard  Crichton,  was  knighted  by 
James  the  First,  at  tho  baptism  of  his  eldest  son  in  1430 
He  married  IjmIt  Janet  Dunbar,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  James  earl  of  Moray,  with  whom  he  got  the  barony 
of  Frendraught  in  Banffshire,  but  the  earldom  of  Moray  was, 
to  his  prejudice,  bestowed  on  Archibald  Douglas,  (third  son 
of  tlie  seventh  earl  of  Douglas,)  who  had  married  the  younger 
sister  of  his  wife.  Under  the  designation  of  Sir  J ame* 
Crichton  of  Frendraught,  he  was  appointed  great  chamberlain 
of  Scotland  in  1440,  and  he  held  that  office  till  1453.  He  died 
about  1469.    He  had  throe  sons,  William,  Gavin,  and  George, 

William,  the  third  lord,  joined  the  duko  of  Albany  in  hia 
rebellion  against  his  brother,  James  the  Third,  and  garrisoned 
his  castle  of  Crichton  in  his  behalf.  He  was  in  consequence 
attainted  for  treason,  by  parliament,  24th  February  1483-4. 
His  brothers  were  also  forfeited  for  joining  in  the  same 
lion.  On  his  forfeiture,  his  castle  of  Crichton,  a  very  i 
and  magnificent  structure,  the  ruins  of  which  overhang  a 
beautiful  little  glen  through  which  the  Tyne  slowly  meanders, 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Bamsay  of  Balmnin.  From  him  it 
afterwards  passed,  by  forfeiture,  to  Patrick  Hepburn,  chief  of 
that  name,  and  third  Lord  Hales,  ancestor  of  the  celebrated 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  husband  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  On  the  forfeiture  of  this  last  nobleman  in  1507, 
Crichton  became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  but  was  granted 
to  Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell.  It  subsequently  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors,  from  one  of  whom, 
Hepburn  of  Humbie,  who  acquired  it  about  the  year  1649,  it 
obtained  the  name,  among  the  country  people,  of  •  Uumbie's 
WaV  In  the  fourth  canto  of  Marmion,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
minutely  described  this  relic  of  the  feudal  ages. 

The  third  lord  had  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
King  James  the  Second,  and  had,  with  a  daughter,  a  son,  Sir 
James  Crichton  of  Frendraught.  The  direct  descendant  of 
the  latter,  in  the  fifth  generation,  James  Crichton  of  Fren- 
draught was,  in  1G42,  created  Viscount  Frendraught  and 
Lord  Crichton,  in  consideration  of  his  lather  being  1 
of  Lord  -chancellor  Crichton.  See  Fhk>dkai  airr,  i 


The  other  principal  families  of  the  name  were  Crichton  of 
Cranston,  descended  from  Frendraught ;  (David  Crichton  of 
Cranston  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  King 
James  the  Third,  in  hia  treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark);  Crichton  of  Buthven,  de- 
scended from  the  second  son  of  Stephen  Crichton  of  Cairns 
abovementioned  ;  Crichton  of  Fast  hill ;  Crichton  of  Naught  on ; 
Crichton  of  Cluny;  Crichton  of  Invomyty;  Crichton  ot 
Hrunston ;  Crichton  of  Lugdon;  and  Crichton  of  Crawfordtoun. 

George  Criehton,  a  son  of  Crichton  of  Naiighton,  became 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1525,  having  previously  been  abbot  of 
Holyroodbouse.  According  to  Spotawood,  he  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Gavin  Douglas  in  [hat  see,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  another  prelate,  named  Bobert  Cockbum.  intervened  be- 
tween them.  In  the  beginning  of  1527,  he  was  one  of  the 
budiops  present  at  St.  Andrews  at  the  condemnation  of  Pat- 
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rick  Hamilton,  tbe  pmtoinartyr.  In  1529,  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  lord  privy  teat,  am)  to  have  held  the  same  office  in  the 
banning  of  15:»9.  He  appears  ar  ai:  extraordinary  lord  of 
session  in  the  sitting  of  that  court,  November  J 7,  1533.  He 
died  on  24th  January  1543-4,  having  previously  transmitted 
to  the  pot*  a  resignation  of  his  bishopric  in  favour  of  his 
nephew  Hubert  Crichton,  then  provost  of  St.  Giles.  It  was 
this  bishop  of  Dunkeld  that  in  1539,  on  the  examination  of 
Dean  Thomas  Forret,  vicar  of  Dollar,  accused  of  heresy,  said 
he  thanked  God  that  ho  never  knew  what  the  old  and  the  new 
Testament  wan,  and  that  he  would  know  nothing  but  his 
breviary  and  his  pontifical!  His  nephew,  Robert  Crichton, 
notwithstanding  his  uncle's  resignation  in  his  favour,  and  his 
own  application,  was  prevented  from  immediately  succeeding 
to  the  see,  by  the  stronger  influence  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  gov- 
ernor of  the  kingdom,  upon  whose  natural  brother,  John 
Hamilton,  it  was  conferred,  but  on  his  translation  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  St,  Andrews  in  1550,  Criohton  was  promoted  to 
Dunki'ld,  and  continued  bishop  there  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  1500.  At  the  parliament,  wherein 
the  Confession  of  Faith  was  ratified.  17th  July  of  that  year, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  popish  bishops  who  were  present.  In 
1507  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  divorcing  the  earl 
of  Bothwcll  from  I-ady  Jane  Gordon. 

Robert  Crichton  of  Klliock,  the  father  of  the  admirable 
Crichton,  (of  whom  a  memoir  is  hereafter  given  in  its  place.) 
having  been  educated  for  the  Iwir.  was  appointed  lord  advo- 
cate, jointly  with  John  Spens  of  Condie,  8th  February  1500. 
He  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  Queen  Mary's  cause  in 
the  beginning  of  her  sou's  reign,  and  was  sent  for  by  that  un- 
fortunate princess  into  England  after  the  death  of  the  regent 
Murray,  but  was  prevented  from  going  by  the  regent  Lennox, 
who  made  him  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand 
pounds  Scots,  that  he  would  not  leave  Edinburgh.  On  the 
death  in  January  1581,  of  David  Borthwick  of  Lochill,  who 
had  succeeded  Spens  as  his  colleague,  and  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  session  in  October  1573,  Crichton  was  nominated  his 
successor  on  the  bench,  and  at  the  same  time  was  constituted 
sole  lord  advocate.  He  took  his  seat  1st  February  1581.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  for  the  reformation  of  hospitals.  He  died  in 
lune  1582. 

An  account  of  the  fend  betwixt  the  Crichtons  and  the 
Maxwells,  the  two  most  powerful  barons  in  Nithsdale,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  S.CNQl'HAK,  lord.  In  1512,  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Dnimlanrig.  ancestor  of  the  noble  house 
of  Queensberry,  accused  of  the  slaughter  of  Robert  Crichton 
of  Kilpatrick.  on  the  complaint  of  Robert  Lord  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar,  pleaded  that  the  person  killed  was  at  the  time  a 
declared  rebel  and  at  his  majesty's  horn,  when  the  jury  de- 
livered a  verdict  freeing  him  and  his  accomplices  from  the 
charge.  Tins  case  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  sub- 
sequent "Act  anent  the  Resset  of  Rebellis,"  &c,  in  which  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  "gif  ony  pcrsoni*  happin*  to  cotn- 
mitt  sUuchtcr  npone  the  said  rebellis  and  personis  being  at 
the  borne,  the  tym  of  the  taking  or  apprehending  of  them, 
sal  bo  no  point  of  dittay  (indictment),  hot  the  slaaris  of  them 
to  be  rew.udit  and  thankit  tharfore."  On  October  24,  1520, 
Andrew  Crichton  of  Crawfordtoun,  John  Crichton  of  Kilpa- 
trick, and  forty-six  others,  were  denounced  reMs  and  put  to 
the  horn  for  not  appearing  to  underly  the  law  for  the  convo- 
cation of  the  lieges  in  great  numbers  in  arms,  and  attacking 
Archibald  earl  of  Angus  and  James  earl  of  Arran,  his  majes- 
ty's  lieutenants,  near  the  church  of  Linlithgow,  for  their 
slaughter  and  destruction.  On  November  24th.  1530,  Mari- 
nta  Home,  countess  of  Crawford,  the  widow  of  that  earl  who 


was  shun  at  I'lodden,  and  Patrick  Crichton  of  Camnay,  with 
seventeen  others,  found  caution  (namely,  Sir  John  Stirling  of 
Keir,  and  John  Crichton  of  Crnnstoun)  to  satisfy  Joan  Mon- 
cur  of  Ralluny,  for  seizing  a  "  waync 
with  four  oxen  and  two  horses;  and  on  the  12th 
following,  the  same  John  Moncnr,  with  Mariota  Doug'as,  hij 
wife,  and  four  others,  found  caution  to  underly  ,ne  law  at 
the  next  jnstiee-aire  of  Perth,  for  oppression  done  to  the 
countess  «>f  Crawford,  in  breaking  up  the  soil  and  ditches  of 
her  lands  of  Potento,  and  wounding  her  in  the  tliroaL  Thr* 
shows  a  strange  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  leading  friends  of  WUhart  the  martyr  and  most 
resolute  conspirators  against  Cardittal  Bethnne,  was  Crichtor. 
of  Brunston  in  Mid  Ixtthian.  Hi  had  la-en  at  one  time  a 
familiar  and  confidential  servant  of  the  cardinal,  who.  on  the 
10th  of  December  1539,  intrusted  him  with  secret  letters  to 
Rome,  which  were  intercepted  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  He 
next  attached  himself  to  Arran  the  govern 


or,  who  emr 


■loved 

him  in  diplomatic  missions  to  France  and  England.  He  af- 
terwards gained  the  confidence  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  furnished  secret 
intelligence,  and  subsequently  entered  into  correspondence 
with  King  Henry  himself.  On  the  17th  of  April  1544,  the 
laird  of  Brunston  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  that  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  which,  on  certain 
conditions,  he  offered  to  procure  the  assassination  of  Bethnne. 
Tytler  paints  his  character  in  very  dark  colours,  but  his 
representations  should  undoubtedly  be  taken  with  considera- 
ble reservation.  [See  his  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  Apjxn- 
dir,  p.  453.]  Among  others  who  were  banished  by  the 
regent  Arran,  and  his  natural  brother,  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  for  alleged  crimes  against  the  state,  but  in  reality 
on  account  of  their  professing  the  reformed  religion,  was 
Crichton  of  Brunston.  Soon  after  the  assassination  of  the 
cardinal  he  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  the  pro 


Two  eminent  medical  men  of  this  surname  were  long  in  the 
service  of  Russia.  1.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton.  M  D.,  F.R.S.. 
&c,  son  of  Alexander  Crichton,  Esq.  of  Newington,  Mid  Lo- 
thian,  and  grandson  of  Patrick  Crichton.  Esq.  of  Woodli 
lee  and  Newington,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1763,  wi 
in  ordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Cambridge.  Author  of,  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Origin  of  Mental  Derangement,  comprehending  a 
concise  system  of  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  tli«  human 
mind,  and  a  History  of  the  Passions,  and  their  effects,'  I/tnd. 
1798,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  'A  Synoptical  Table  of  Diseases,  exhib- 
iting their  arrangement  in  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Spe- 
cies, designed  fr>r  the  use  of  Students,'  Load.  1805,  large 
sheet;  'An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the 
vapour  of  boiling  Tar  in  the  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion." 1818;  'Some  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of 
Arnica  Montana,'  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  230, 
Ac ;  '  Some  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  the 
LichLslandicus,'  Ibid.  p.  229;  Commentary  on  some  Doc- 
trines of  a  dangerous  Tendency  in  Medicine,  8vo,  1842,  &c. 
Knight  grand  cross  of  the  Russian  orders  of  St.  Vladimir  and 
St.  Anne,  and  knight  of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  second  class; 
he  was  knighted  on  his  return  to  England  in  1820,  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ot  St.  Peters- 
burg, a  corresponding  meml*r  ■/  the  Royal  Inst.tute  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  G«t- 
t'tigen.  &c  He  was  descended  >rom  a  younger  branch  of 
tho  house  of  FrendraughL  (Sec  vol.  ii.  page  271.)  He 
died  in  1856.    2.  His  nephew,  Sir  Archibald  William  Crich- 
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ton.  eldest  son  of  Captain  Patrick  Crichton  of  the  47th  regi- 
ment; born  in  17!M,  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  thirty  years  in  the  Russian  service,  fur  twenty-four  of 
which  he  was  physician  to  the  ciar  and  hia  family.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  medical  council  in  Russia  and  a  councillor  of 
state.  In  lflll  he  received  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour; 
in  1817  he  was  knighted  ;  in  lS-'i)  he  received  the  grand  cross 
of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  second  class;  in  1K.T2,  that  of 
St  Stanislaus,  first  class;  in  1S34,  that  of  .St.  Anne,  first 
class;  and  in  (888,  that  of  St.  Vladimir.  In  1*20  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Dr.  Sntthoff,  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  cinpnor  of  Russia.  A  member  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  (1M3),  M.D.  of  Glas- 
gow, and  D.C.L  <  f  Oxford. 

The  family  of  Makgill  ot  Rankeillor  in  Fife,  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  Crichton  in  18:19,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  proprietor  of  that  estate,  David  Maitland  Makgill- 
Crichton.  being,  in  June  of  that  year,  served  heir  of  line  in 
general  to  the  first  Yisconnt  Frendranght ;  his  ancestor,  Sir 
.Tames  Makgill  of  Rankeillor,  having  married,  in  1685,  the 
Hon.  Janet  Crichton,  daughter  of  the  first  viscoont.  [See 
Kkknoravoht,  vi»count  of,  and  Makuii.l,  surname  of.] 

The  noble  family  of  Crichton,  who  enjoy  the  earldom  of 
Kmc,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  are  also  descended  from  » 
branch  of  the  house  of  Frendraught  in  the  Scottish  peerage, 

CRICHTON,  Sir  William,  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  James  the  Second,  was 
a  personage  of  great  abilities  and  political  address. 
In  1423  he  proceeded  to  Durham,  with  other 
barons,  to  conduct  James  the  First  home  after  his 
long  captivity.  At  the  coronation  of  his  majesty 
in  1424,  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  chamber- 
lain to  the  king.  On  8th  May  1126,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  constituting  him  and  two  others 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Eric,  king  of  Norway, 
for  a  lasting  peace;  and  soon  after  his  return 
home,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  privy 
council,  and  master  of  the  household.  On  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second,  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Between  him 
and  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  of  Callendar, 
there  was  an  unhappy  rivalship,  which  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  government.  During  the  two 
years  succeeding  his  coronation  the  young  king  con- 
tinued to  reside  entirely  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  care  of  Crichton,  its  governor,  greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen  and  her  party,  who 
thus  found  him  placed  entirely  beyond  their  control. 
She  accordingly  visited  Edinburgh,  professing  great 
friendship  for  Sir  William  Crichton,  and  a  longing 
desire  to  see  her  son,  by  which  means  she  completely 
won  the  good  will  of  the  former,  and  obtained 
ready  access  with  her  retinue,  to  visit  the  priuce 


in  the  castle  and  take  up  her  abode  there.  At 
length,  having  lulled  all  suspicion,  she  gave  out 
that  she  had  made  a  vow  to  pass  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  white  kirk  of  Brechin  for  the  health  of  her  son, 
and  bidding  adieu  to  the  governor  over  night, 
with  many  earnest  recommendations  of  the  young 
king  to  his  fidelity  and  care,  she  retired  to  her  de- 
votions. Immediately  on  being  left  at  liberty, 
the  young  kiug  was  cautiously  pinned  up  among 
the  linen  and  furniture  of  his  mother,  and  so  con- 
veyed in  a  chest  to  Loith,  and  thence  by  water 
U)  Stirling,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Living- 
ston. Immediately  thereafter,  the  latter  raked  an 
army  and  laid  siege  to  Crichtou  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh;  on  which  he  applied  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas  for  assistance,  when  that  chief  replied  that 
he  was  an  enemy  to  both  parties,  and  in  conse- 
quence refused  his  aid.  Thereupon  Crichton  and 
Livingston  became  reconciled  to  each  other,  and 
having  deprived  Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  a 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  of  the  office  of 
chancellor,  it  was  conferred  upou  Crichton,  while 
Livingston  obtained  the  guardianship  of  the  king's 
person,  and  the  chief  management  in  the  govern- 
ment. Soon  after,  however,  Crichton  seized  the 
person  of  the  young  monarch  iu  the  royal  park  at 
Stirling,  while  proceeding  to  the  chase,  and  re- 
moved him  to  Edinburgh  castle;  but  a  second 
reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  Living- 
ston. Douglas  died  in  1439,  and  owing  to  the 
overgrown  power  of  his  son  who  succeeded  him, 
it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  summary 
means.  With  this  view  he  invited  him  to  attend 
a  parliament  then  about  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
and  having  inveigled  him  and  his  brother  into  the 
castle,  ordered  them  to  be  executed  on  the  Castle- 
hill.  This  took  place  in  1440.  The  new  earl  of 
Douglas  having  been  reconciled  to  James,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  royal  councils,  Crichton  imme- 
diately tied  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  on  which 
he  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  his  estates 
confiscated.  Douglas  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
after  an  investment  of  nine  weeks,  Crichton  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Livingston  and  Douglas,  and 
surrendered  it  to  the  king.  In  1445  he  was  created 
Lord  Crichton,  and  in  1118  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  France,  to  treat  with  Arnold,  duke  of 
Gueldres,  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary 
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with  his  royal  master,  now  in  hi*  eigntecnth  year. 
He  accompanied  the  bride  to  Holy  rood,  where  the 
nuptial*  were  solemnized  with  much  pomp.  Dou- 
glas afterwards  endeavoured  to  assassinate  the 
chancellor,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  king's  con- 
fidence and  favour  till  his  death  in  1464. 

CRICHTON,  James,  styled  "The  Admirable," 
from  his  extraordinary  endowments  both  mental 
and  physical,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Crichton  of 
Eliock,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Mary  and  James  the  Sixth,  and  was  born 
in  1557,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  1560. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Stewart,  a  descendant, 
through  Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Avondale,  of 
the  family  of  Stewart  of  Morphie,  founded  by 
Walter  Stewart,  sixth  son  of  Sir  James  the 
Gross,  fourth  son  of  Murdoch,  dnke  of  Albany. 
Eliock -house,  on  Eliock -burn,  Dumfries  -sl.ire, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Admir- 
able Crichton,  and  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
born  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  state. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father  sold  Eliock  to  the 
Dalzells,  afterwards  earls  of  Carnwath,  and  re- 
moved to  an  estate  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
parish  of  Clunie  in  Perthshire,  a  circumstance 
which  has  occasioned  the  castle  of  Clunie  to  be 
mistaken  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Perth  school, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A.  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had 
mastered  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
could  6peak  and  write  ten  different  languages  be- 
sides his  own.  He  also  excelled  in  riding,  danc- 
ing, fencing,  painting,  singing,  and  playing  on  all 
sorts  of  instruments.  On  leaving  college  he  went 
abroad  to  improve  himself  by  travel.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  of  the 
age,  he  affixed  placards  on  the  gates  of  the  uni- 
versity, challenging  the  professors  and  learned 
men  of  the  city  to  dispute  with  him  in  all  the 
branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  offer- 
ing to  give  answers  in  any  of  tM  ICuuWuig  lan- 
guages, viz.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  La- 
tin, Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Sclavonic,  and  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  at  the  option  of  his  antagonist.  On  the 
day  appointed  three  thousand  auditors  assembled. 


Fifty  masters  proposed  to  him  the  most  intricate 
questions,  and  with  singular  accuracy  he  replied 
to  them  all  in  the  language  they  required.  Four 
celebrated  doctors  of  the  chnrch  then  ventured  to 
dispute  with  him  ;  but  he  refuted  every  argument 
they  advanced.  A  sentiment  of  terror  mingled 
itself  with  the  admiration  of  the  assembly.  In 
the  superstitions  feeling  of  those  days  they  con- 
ceived him  to  be  Antichrist !  This  famous  exhi- 
bition lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
six  at  night.  At  the  conclusion,  the  president 
expressed,  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  their  high 
sense  of  his  talents  and  erudition,  and  amid  the 
acclamations  of  all  present,  bestowed  on  him  a 
diamond  ring  with  a  purse  of  gold.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  was  first  saluted  with  the 
proud  title  of  "  The  Admirable  Crichton  I"  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  giving  the  challenge,  and 
the  day  appointed  for  accepting  it,  we* arc  told, 
that  so  far  from  preparing  himself  by  study,  he 
had  devoted  his  time  almost  entirely  to  amuse- 
ments. The  day  after  the  disputation,  he  attend- 
ed a  public  tilting  match  in  the  Louvre,  and  in 
presence  of  the  princes  of  France  and  a  great  many 
ladies,  bore  away  the  ring  fifteen  times,  and 
"  broke  as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen." 

Crichton  afterwards  appeared  at  Rome,  and 
disputed  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  when  he  agaiu 
astonished  and  delighted  the  andience  by  the  uni- 
versality of  his  attainments.  He  next  went  to 
Venice,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  Aldus 
Manutius,  the  younger,  he  inscribed  to  him  one  of 
the  four  little  Latin  poems,  which  are  all  that  re- 
main to  prove  the  poetical  powers  of  this  "  prodigy 
of  nature,"  as  he  was  styled  by  Imperialis.  Hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  doge  and  senate,  he  made 
an  oration  before  them  of  surpassing  eloquence. 
Here  also  he  disputed  on  the  most  difficult  subjects 
before  the  most  eminent  literati  of  that  city. 

He  arrived  in  Padua  in  the  month  of  March 
1581.  The  professors  of  that  university  assem- 
bled to  do  him  honour,  and  on  being  introduced 
to  them,  he  made  an  extemporary  poem  in  praise 
of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  persons  pres- 
ent, after  which  he  sustained  a  disputation  with 
them  for  six  hours,  and  at  the  conclusion  deliver- 
ed an  unpremeditated  speech  in  praise  of  Ignor- 
ance, to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him 
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He  subsequently  offered  to  point  out  before  the 
same  university  the  innumerable  errors  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  and  to  expose  the  ignorance 
of  his  commentators,  as  well  as  to  refute  the  opin- 
ions of  certain  celebrated  mathematicians,  and 
that  in  the  common  logical  method,  or  by  num- 
bers or  mathematical  figures,  and  by  a  hundred 
different  kinds  of  verse* ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
he  performed  that  stupendous  task  to  the  admi- 
ration of  every  one.  After  defeating  in  disputa- 
tion a  famous  philosopher  named  Archangels 
Mercenarius,  he  proceeded  to  Mantua,  where  he 
challenged  in  fight  a  gladiator,  or  prize-fighter, 
who  had  foiled  the  most  expert  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  already  slain  three  persons  who  had  en- 
tered the  lists  with  him  in  that  city.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  duke  and  the  whole  court  were  specta- 
tors of  the  combat.  Crichton  encountered  his 
antagonist  «with  so  much  dexterity  and  vigour 
that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three  differ- 
ent places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  ex- 
pired. The  victor  generously  bestowed  the  prize, 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  on  the  widows  of  the  men 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  gladiator.  The  duke 
of  Mantua,  struck  with  his  talents  and  acquire 
mcnts,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son,  Vincentio 
di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  turbulent  disposition  and 
licentious  manners.  For  the  entertainment  of  his 
patron  he  composed  a  comedy,  described  as  a  sort 
of  ingenious  satire  on  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  mankind,  in  which  he  himself  personated  fifteen 
characters.  But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
One  night  during  the  festivity  of  the  Carnival  in 
July  1582,  or  1583,  while  he  rambled  about  the 
streets  playing  upon  the  guitar,  he  was  attacked 
by  six  persons  in  masks.  With  consummate  skill 
he  dispersed  his  assailants,  and  disarmed  their 
leader,  who,  pulling  off  his  mask,  begged  his  life, 
exclaiming,  "I  am  the  prince,  yonr  pupil!" 
Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
presenting  his  sword  to  the  prince,  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  lifted  it  against  him,  saying  that 
he  had  been  prompted  by  self-defence.  The  das- 
tardly Gonzaga,  inflamed  with  passion  at  his  dis- 
comfiture, or  mad  with  wine,  immediately  plunged 
the  weapon  into  his  heart.  Thus  prematurely 
was  cut  off  "  the  Admirable  Crichton."  Some  ac- 
counts declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  thirty- 


second  year  of  his  age;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that 
he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  j'ear  at  the  time 
of  his  di'ath,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  Lord 
Ruchan.  His  tragical  end  excited  a  great  and 
general  lamentation.  Accordiug  to  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  for 
nine  months  into  mourning  for  him  j  innumerable 
were  the  epitaphs  and  elegies  that  were  stuck  upon 
his  hearse  ;  and  portraits  of  him,  in  which  he  was 
represented  on  horseback  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  were  multiplied  in 
every  quarter.  Such  are  the  romantic  details 
which  are  given  of  the  life  of  this  literary  pheno- 
menon. Dr.  Kippis,  in  the  Biographia  Britanni- 
ca,  was  the  first  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  marvellous  stories  related  of  him.  But  Mr. 
Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  in  his  Life  of  Crichton, 
published  in  1823,  has  adduced  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
testimonies  and  authorities  on  which  the  state- 
ments regarding  Crichton  rest. 

The  following  woodcut  is  from  a  portrait  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton  in  the  Iconogrnphia  Scotica: 


Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works, 
but  does  not  say  when  or  where  thev  were  pub- 
lished: 
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Opera;  t.  OAx  ad  Laurentium  Massam  plurea.  2.  I-a tides 
Patavinar,  Carmen  extempore  eftuanm,  cum  in  Jacob!  Aloysii 
Cornelii  domo  ejperimentum  ingenii.  coram  tota  Academia? 
frequentia,  non  sine  multorum  stuporo  faeeret.  8.  Ignorati- 
onis  I-audatio,  extemporalc  Tliema,  ibidem  redditum  post  an 
borarum  disputationcs,  nt,  prtcsentes  somnia  potios  fovere 
quam  rvm  ae  versm  vidcre  afiirmsrnnt  ait  Manutiu*.  4.  De 
appulsu  auo  Venetias.  .5.  Od»  ad  Aldum  Manutium.  6. 
KpUtol*  ad  Diversos.  7.  Pmfationes  solcnnes  in  omnes  sci- 
entiaa,  aacras  et  profanas.  8.  Judicium  de  Philoaophia.  9. 
Errorea  Aristotelis.  10.  Arm*  an  Litem?  pneatant  ?  Contro- 
versia  Oratoria.  11.  Refutatio  Mathematicorum.  12.  A 
Comply  in  the  Italian  Ijingnage. 

CRICHTON".  Gbobos,  an  inthor of  con  si  tier- 
ablc  merit  in  tie  wsventeenth  century,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  very  little  is  known 
of  his  personal  history.  He  wrote  several  poems 
and  orations  in  the  Latin  language. 

CRICHTON,  or  CREYGIITON,  Robert,  a 
learned  prelate,  was  born  of  an  ancient  f.trnily,  at 
Dnnkeld,  in  Perthshire,  in  1593.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  whence,  in  1013,  he  was 
elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chosen  Greek 
professor  and  university  orator.  In  1632  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  of  which 
he  was  canon  residentiary.  He  was  also  pre- 
oendary  of  Taunton,  and  had  a  living  in  Somer- 
setshire. In  1C37  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.D.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he 
joined  the  king's  troops  at  Oxford.  But  he  was 
obliged  afterwards  to  escape  into  Cornwall,  in  the 
dress  of  a  day-labonrer.  He  subsequently  found 
his  way  to  the  Continent,  when  Charles  the  Second 
employed  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  deanery  of  Wells,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session at  the  restoration.  In  1C70  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  sec  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  November  21,  1672.  His  only 
publication  was  a  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin 
of  Sylvester  Sguropulus's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  printed  at  the  Hague,  1600.  Wood 
says  some  or  his  Sermons  were  also  in  print. 

Cromarty,  part  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (at- 
tainted in  1 7-10)  conferred  in  1703  on  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
of  Tarbat,  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  fam'ilv  of 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail  (aee  M.\<  koSZlE,  surname  of).  A 
memoir  of  the  first  earl  ia  given  at  page  ."31  in  larger  tvpe. 
Ilia  lordahip  was  twice  married,  By  his  first  wile,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Sincla  r  of  Mey,  baronet,  he  had,  with 
four  daughters,  John,  seconc  ear);  Hon.  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
•  kenzie  of  Cromarty,  and  Hoi  Sir  James  Mackenzie  of  Roy- 
the  same  day,  8th  February  1704. 


The  latter  became  an  advocate  on  19th  November  1698.  and 
on  the  resignation  of  hi*  uncle  (R-wlcrick  Mackenzie),  a  lord  of 
session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Prest<  nhall.  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  on  the  bench,  and  took  his  seat  7th  June,  1710. 
aa  Lord  Royston.  Ry  his  aeonnd  wife,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Wemyss  in  her  own  right,  widow  of  Jamea  Lord  Burntisland, 
the  first  earl  of  Cromarty  had  no  issue. 

John,  second  earl  of  Cromarty,  was  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Ross,  at  the  date  of  his  father's  being  raised 
to  the  peerage,  when  the  parliament  resolved  that  he  could 
not,  in  consequence,  continue  to  possess  a  seat  in  that  house, 
and  a  warrant  for  a  new  election  was,  therefore,  issued,  23d 
April  1685.  In  August  1691,  he  waa  tried  before  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  for  the  murder  of  Klias  Poiret.  Sirur  de  la 
Roche,  at  l/>ith,  on  Rth  March  preceding,  and  acquitted.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1714.  and  died  at  Castle-leod,  20th 
February  1731.  He  waa  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  only  daughter  of  Charles  first  earl  of 
Aboyne,  he  had  no  issue ;  by  his  second  wife,  the  Hun.  Mary 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Klibank,  he  had, 
with  two  daughters,  George,  third  earl,  and  three  other  sons, 
Roderick,  William,  and  Patrick ;  and  by  his  third  wife,  the 
Hon.  Anne  Fraser  (previously  twice  a  widow),  second  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  tenth  I»rd  Lovat,  he  had  three  sons  and  a 
danghter. 

George,  third  earl,  joined  the  Pretender  in  1745  with  about 
four  hundred  of  his  clan,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
He  and  his  son  I-ord  Macleod  were  surprised  and  taken  pris- 
oners nt  Dunrobin  castle,  by  a  party  of  the  carl  of  Suther- 
land's militia,  15th  April  1746,  and  sent  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  With  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Ijord  Balmerino,  he  was  on  the  2Slh  July  f  dlowing,  brought 
to  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  pleaded  guilty, 
and  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  king's  mercy.  On  the  30th, 
batng  called  up  for  judgment,  he  began  a  humiliating  but  pa- 
thetic appeal,  by  declaring  that  he  had  l>cen  guilty  of  an 
offence  which  merited  the  highest  indignation  of  his  majesty, 
their  lordships,  and  the  public;  and  that  it  was  from  a  con- 
viction of  his  guilt  that  he  had  not  presumed  to  trouble,  their 
lordships  with  any  defence.  "  Nothing  remains,  my  lords,' 
he  continued,  "but  to  throw  myself,  my  life,  and  fortune, 
upon  your  lordships'  compassion  and  he  earnestly  besought 
them  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  on  his  behalf.  On  the 
1st  of  August  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  estates  and 
honours  forfeited.  He  immediately  petitioned  the  king  for 
mercy.  In  support  of  this  application  his  countess  (Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Invergordon,  baronet) 
waited  upon  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  council,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  sentence,  she  went  to  Kensington  palace  in 
deep  mourning,  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  in  behalf  of  her 
husband.  She  took  her  station  in  the  entrance  through 
which  the  king  was  to  pass  to  chapel,  and  when  he  approach- 
ed she  fell  upon  her  knees,  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  pre- 
senting her  supplication,  fainted  away  at  his  feet.  The  king 
raised  her  up,  and  taking  the  petition,  gave  it  in  charge  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  his  attendants.  The  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  othrr  courti- 
ers, backed  these  petitions.  The  king  granted  a  respite  to 
the  earl.  He  was  permitted  to  leave  the  Tower,  and  to  lodge 
nt  the  house  of  a  messenger.  18th  February,  1748.  In  Au- 
gust following  he  went  to  Devonshire,  where  lie  was  ordered 
to  remain.  A  pardon  passed  the  seals  for  his  lordship,  20tb 
October,  1749,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  remain  in 
such  place  as  directed  by  the  king.  He  died  in  Poland  Street, 
London.  28th  September,  1766.  He  had  three  sons,  and 
His  life  was  published  in  1746.  in  4ta 
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John,  I»nl  Macleod,  the  eldest  sun,  was  born  in  1727. 
At  his  trial  in  London,  on  20th  December  1716,  for  his  share  in 
the  rebellion,  he  pleaded  his  yontli  and  his  father's  example  in 
mitigation  of  his  guilt.  An  unconditional  pardon  passed  the 
(treat  seal  in  his  favour,  26th  January  1718,  on  which  he  went 
abroad  in  quest  of  employment  in  foreign  service.  He  sojourned 
sometime  at  Berlin  with  Field-marshal  Keith,  through  whose 
interest,  it  is  believed,  he,  obtained  a  convfission  in  the  Swedish 
army.  At  this  time  hm  means  weir  ,0  limited  that  he  was  un- 
able to  equip  himself  in  an  officiT-like  manner,  but  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  ou  the  recommendation  of  I/>rd  George 
Murray,  generously  sent  him  a  snm  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  outf  i.  After  serving  the  crown  of  Sweden  for 
twenty-seven  yearr  with  distinguished  approbation,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was.  by  his  Swedish  majesty, 
cre.itcd  Count  Cromarty,  and  made  one  of  the  commandants 
of  the  order  of  the  sword.    He  returned  to  England  in  1777, 

,  and  was  presented  to  George  the  Third,  who  received  him 
very  graciously.  At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Duff  of  Mliir- 
town,  who  had  served  in  Keith's  Highlanders,  he  offered  his 
services  to  raise  a  regiment;  and  so  great  was  the,  influence 
of  his  name  in  the  North,  that  eight  hundred  and  forty  High- 
landers were  enrolled  in  a  very  short  time,  forming  two  bat- 
talions of  the  73d,  now  the  71st,  or  Glasgow  light  infuntry. 
The  first  battalion,  under  Lord  Maclvod,  as  colonel  (commis- 
sion dated  19th  December  1777)  embarked  for  the  East 
Indies  in  January  1779 ;  the  second  battalion,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel  George 
Mackenzie,  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  where  it  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  during  the  celebrated  siege  of  that  place,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  three  years.  In  India  Lord  Macleod  served 
with  the  force  under  Sir  Hector  Mnnro,  and  had  the  local 
rank  of  major-general  in  1781.  Sometime  after  the  battle  of 
Conjevcram,  his  lordship  took  shipping;  for  England,  having, 
it  is  said,  differed  in  opinion  with  General  Munro  on  the  sub 
ject  of  his  movements.  In  17X2  he  had  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  army.  After  his  return  he  had  the  family 
estates  restored  to  him  by  act  of  parliament  in  1784,  on  pay- 
ment of  nineteen  thousand  pounds  of  debt  affecting  that  pro- 
perty. He  died  at  Edinburgh  2d  April  1789.  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  and  waa  bnried,  with  his  mother,  in  th«  Canon- 
gute  chnrch-yard,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  their  memory. 
He  had  married,  4th  June,  1786,  Margery,  eldest  daughter  of 
James,  sixteenth  I.nrd  Forbes,  but  having  no  issue  by  her 
(who,  11th  March  1794.  became  the  second  wife  of  John, 
fonrth  duke  of  Athol)  he  waa  succeeded  in  the  family  estates  by 
his  cousin,  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Cromertic,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Roderick  Mackenzie,  second  son  of  the  second  earl.  This 
gentleman  dving  without  male  issue,  4th  November  1796,  the 
Cromarty  estates  devolved  on  Lady  Elibank  (Ludy  Isabel 
Mackenzie),  eldest  sister  of  I»rd  Macleod  On  her  death  in 
December  1801,  her  elder  daughter,  the  Hon.  Maria  Murray, 

i  married  to  Edward  Hay  of  Newhall,  the  brother  of  the  seventh 
marquis  of  Tweeddale,  go»  that  extensive  property,  and  her 
husband  assumed  the  aame  of  Mackenzie  in  addition  to  his 
own.  Thev  had  f-nr  children:  Dorothea,  Isabella,  Geor- 
gia, and  John.  The  eldest  daughter  married,  in  1819,  the 
marquis  of  Stafford  and  Lord  Strathnaver.  eldest  son  of  the 
second  duke  of  Sutherland,  who  in  her  right  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  vast  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Cromartv.  His  son  isd  heir,  Cromertic,  Earl  Gower,  was 
bom  in  I85L 

CROMARTY,  first  earl  of.  an  eminent  states- 
man, was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of  Tar- 


bat,  (created  a  baronet  21st  May  1628,)  by  Mar- 
garet, danghter  of  Sir  George  Krskine,  (a  lord  of 
session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Inncrteill,)  and 
was  born  in  1630.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1654 ;  and  having  applied  for  and  received  from 
Charles  the  Second,  during  his  exile,  a  commission 
to  levy  forces  to  promote  his  restoration,  with  a 
large  body  of  men,  he,  the  same  year,  joined  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  then  in  arms  for  the  royal  cause, 
and  with  him  carried  on  for  about  a  year  an  irre- 
gular warfare  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  but 
was  at  last  forced  to  capitulate,  in  1655,  to  Colonel 
Morgan,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  At  the  Restoration,  Middleton  had  the 
chief  direction  of  Scottish  affairs,  when  Mackenzie 
liecame  his  principal  confidant.  On  14th  Febru- 
ary 1661,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  when  he  assumed  the  judicial  title  of 
Lord  Tarbat.  In  the  Memoirs  of  his  namesake, 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehangh,  it  is  stated 
that  being  a  violent  cavalier,  he  was  the  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  Act  Rescissory,  by  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  previous  parliaments  sine* 
1633,  were  at  once  annulled.  In  1662,  he  was 
sent  np  to  court  with  the  famous  act  of  billettiug, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor  and  manager,  and 
the  object  of  which  was  to  get  the  earl  of  Lander- 
dale,  the  earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay  and  ten  others 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  public 
trnst ;  but  the  king  refused  his  assent,  and  Mid- 
dleton was  dismissed  from  all  share  in  the  admin- 
istration. A  particular  account  of  this  curious 
piece  of  state-craft  will  be  found  in  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  affaire  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Burnet's  History  of  His  own  Times,  vol. 
i.  For  his  participation  in  the  contrivance,  I<ord 
Tarbat  was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  bench  on 
the  16th  February  1664,  in  terms  of  a  letter  from 
the  king,  dated  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  and  he 
remained  without  any  public  employment  during 
the  principal  part  of  the  long  administration  of 
Lauderdale.  Having  eventually  become  recon- 
ciled to  that  nobleman,  by  his  influence  he  waa 
restored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  on  October  16, 
1678,  was  appointed  lord-justice-general  of  Scot- 
land, an  office  which  had  been  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Argyle,  till  it  was  surrendered  in  the 
preceding  year.    On  the  11th  November  follow 
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ing  he  was  admitted  a  privy  councillor,  and  next 
day  presented  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  court, 
dated  27th  September  previous,  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty declares  his  having  pardoned  him  44  for  the 
wrong  he  had  committed  in  thnt  affair."  As  the 
former  letter  had  been  recorded  in  the  Books  or 
Sederunt,  the  king  directs  that  this  should  be  so 
too.  He  was  appointed  lord  clerk  register  by  pa- 
tent dated  16th  October  1681,  and  reinstated  in 
his  place  as  a  lord  of  session,  on  the  1st  of  the 
following  November. 

During  the  last  years  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  whole  of  the  short  reign  of  James  the 
Seventh,  he  had  the  chief  management  of  Scottish 
affairs.  On  15th  February  1685,  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  created  vis- 
count of  Tarbat,  and  Lord  Macleod  and  Castleha- 
ven  in  the  Scottish  peerage.  At  the  revolution 
he  proposed  in  council  to  disband  the  militia,  by 
which  artful  advice  that  important  matter  was  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  advances  to  King  William,  hav- 
ing gone  to  court,  where  he  was  well  received ; 
but  the  arbitrary  proceedings  in  the  two  former 
reigns  in  which  he  had  largely  shared,  had  ren- 
dered him  so  odious  in  Scotland,  that  his  majesty 
declined  his  services,  and  in  consequence  he  lost 
all  his  employments.  On  5th  March  1692,  how- 
ever, he  was  restored  to  his  office  of  clerk  register, 
but  resigned  it  in  the  end  of  1695,  when  he  received 
a  pension  of  four  hundred  a-year.  He  has  l>een 
accused  of  having,  during  the  period  he  held  this 
important  office,  repeatedly  falsified  the  minutes 
of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  having  issued  orders 
in  private  causes  in  name  of  parliament,  which  had 
never  been  made. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Tnrbat 
was  sent  for  to  court,  appointed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  and  created  earl  of  Cro- 
marty, by  patent,  dated  1st  January  1703.  The 
following  year  he  resigned  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  was  appointed,  in  its  stead,  lord-jnstice-gen- 
eral,  26th  Juno  1705.  This  office,  in  its  turn,  he 
resigned  in  1710,  in  favour  of  Archibald  Lord 
Hay.  He  was  a  zealous  rnpporter  of  the  union, 
and  died  at  New  Tarbat,  August  17,  1714,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
snperior  endowments  and  great  learning,  but  to- 


tally devoid  of  principle  as  a  statesman.  In  WaU 
jK)le's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  is  a  portrait  of  his 
lordship,  from  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  : 


He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  contributed  some  valuable  articles  to 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Macky  (in  his  Characters  of  the  Nobility 
or  Scotland,  p.  188)  says  that  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  wit,  and  was  the  pleasantcst  companion  in  the 
world ;  had  been  very  handsome  in  his  person ; 
was  tall  and  fair-complexioned ;  much  esteemed 
by  the  Royal  Society ;  a  great  ma*tcr  in  philoso- 
phy, and  well  received  as  a  writer  by  men  of  let- 
ters. The  earl  of  Cromarty  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works: 

A  Vindication  of  King  Robert  111.  from  the  Imputation  of 
Baatardy  ;  by  the  clear  proof  of  Elizabeth  Mure  (daughter  of 
Sir  Adam  Mure  of  Rowallan)  her  being  the  tint  lawful  wife 
of  Robert  the  Second,  then  Steward  of  Scotland  and  Karl  of 
Stratheni ;  by  George  Viscount  of  Tarbat,  &c  In  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  king  he  aava  that  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
rope are  concerned  in  thin  vindication.    Edinburgh,  1695. 

Tlie  Mirtaken  Advantage  by  rawing  ol  Money.  Edinburgh, 
1706,  4to. 

letter  to  the  Earl  of  Wcmyss  concerning  the  Union  with 
England.    Edin.  1706,  4to. 

Friendly  return  to  a  letter  concerning  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie's and  Sir  John  Nisbrt's  Observations  and  Responses  on 
the  matter  of  Union.    Edin.  1706.  4to. 
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Synopsis  Apocalyptica,  or  a  short  and  plain  Explication  of 
Daniel's  I*  >phccy,  and  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  in  concert 
with  it.    Kdin.  1707. 

Account  of  the  Mosses  in  Scotland,  in  Phil.  Trans.  1710. 
Abr.  v.  p.  633.  Mr.  Gough  has  pointed  out  three  other  pa- 
pers on  natural  curiosities  in  the  same  Transactions.  See 
Anecdotes  of  Brit.  Topography,  6^7.  Bishop  Nicolson  (Scot- 
tish Histor.  library,  p.  SO)  mentions  baring  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Isles  Hirta  and  Bona,  two  of  the  Hebrides,  by  his 
lordship,  but  does  not  say  if  it  was  ever  printed.  The  bishop 
also  notices  a  copy  of  the  continuation  of  Fordun's  Scotichro- 
nicon  in  the  handwriting  of  this  nobleman,  whom  he  terms 
"a  judicious  preserver  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country." 
(Ibid.  p.  32.) 

Historical  Account  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cowrie, 
and  of  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  against  King  James  VI. 
Edin.  1713. 

A  Vindication  of  the  same,  from  the  Mistakes  of  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  preacher,  of  Dumbarton,  in  his  Defence  of  Presby- 
tery.   Edin.  1714. 

A  Vindication,  by  Lord  Cromarty,  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  some  account  of  the  Records, 
was  printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1802,  from  a  manu- 
script in  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable. 

CltOMBlE,  a  surname  derived  from  the  name  of  an  ancient 
parish,  now  comprehended  in  the  purish  of  Torryburn,  Fife- 
shire. 


Cmwstiv,  a  surname  originally  given  to  one  who  dwelt 
beMde  the  market  cross,  or  near  a  cross-road,  lu  the  baron- 
etage of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  a  haronetey  pos- 
s-.-.m-I  by  an  Irish  family  of  this  name,  conferred  in  1630  on 
the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Ardfert,  and  brother  of  David  Crosbie, 
ancestor  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Glandoro  in  Ireland. 

CROSBIE,  Andrkw,  of  Holm,  a  celebrated 
advocate,  and  the  original  of  4  Councillor  Pley- 
dell*  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  ' Guy  Manner- 
ing,'  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  the  Scottish 
capital  in  1771,  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
had  the  courage  to  maintain  his  own  opinion 
against  him  in  conversation.  Mr.  Boswell  de- 
scribes him  as  his  ■•truly  learned  and  philosophi- 
cal friend,"  and  Mr.  Crokcr,  in  a  note,  says,  "Mr. 
Crosbie,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  then 
at  the  Scotch  bar.  lA>rd  Stowcll  recollects  that 
Johnson  was  treated  by  the  Scotch  literati  with  a 
degree  of  deference  bordering  on  pusillanimity, 
but  he  excepts  from  that  observation  Mr.  Crosbie, 
whom  he  characterizes  as  an  intrepid  talker,  and 
the  only  man  who  was  disposed  to  stand  up  (as 
the  phrase  is)  with  Johnson."  Mr.  Crosbie  re- 
sided at  that  period  in  a  house  in  Advocate's  Close 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  the  splendid  mansion  erected  by  him- 


self on  the  east  side  of  St.  Andrew's  Square  of  that 

city,  which  stands  the  first  honse  to  the  north  of 

the  Royal  Bank,  and  became  a  principal  Hotel; 

but  he  was  involved,  with  many  others,  in  the 

failure  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron  bank  at  Ayr,  in 

which  he  had  a  thousand  pounds  share,  and  died 

in  such  poverty,  in  1785,  that  his  widow  owed  her 

sole  support  to  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  granted 

by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

Crudkn,  a  local  surname,  derived  from  the  parish  of  Cru- 

den,  or  Crtuime,  in  the  district  of  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire, 

which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 

battle  fought  there  in  1005,  by  Malcolm  the  Second  and 

Canute,  (afterwards  king  of  England.)  son  of  Sweno,  king  of 

Denmark  and  Norway,  although  Pinkerton  has  shown  that 

the  alleged  Danish  wars  of  Malcolm  the  Second  were  mere 

fabrications  of  Hector  Boece,    It  is  more  likely  to  have  been 

derived  from  Crwtfei*,  the  first  king  of  the  Picts  (commenced 

bis  reign  A.  c.  28,  and  reigned  twenty -five  years),  from  whom 

the  Irish  called  the  Putts  Cruitiuch.    He  was  sometimes 

called  '      •!.■!■  ,  and  as  the  u  and  n<  in  Gothic  are,  after  a 

consonant,  pronounced  en,  we  have  at  once  the  name  Cnulrn. 

m 

CRUDEN",  Alexander,  author  or  the  well- 
known  and  most  useful  '  Concordance  of  the  Bi- 
ble,' the  son  of  a  merchant  and  bailie  of  Aberdeen, 
was  born  iu  that  city,  May  31, 1701.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  entered  a  student  at  Marischal 
college  there ;  but  having  manifested  incipient 
symptoms  of  insanity,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  him  in  confinement.  On  his  liberation  in 
1722  he  quitted  Aberdeeu,  aud  proceeding  to 
London,  obtained  an  appointment  as  tutor  in  a 
family  iu  Hertfordshire,  where  he  continued  for 
several  years.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
same  capacity  iu  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1732  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Watts,  printer,  as  corrector  of  the  press.  He  also 
engaged  in  trade  as  a  bookseller,  which  he  carried 
on  in  a  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, was  appointed  bookseller  to  the  Queen.  At 
this  time  all  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  compi- 
lation of  1 A  Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  a  work 
which,  with  great  labour  and  perseverance,  he  at 
length  accomplished.  The  first  edition,  dedicated 
to  Queen  Caroline,  was  published  in  1737.  Hit 
majesty  graciously  promised  to  keep  him  in  mind, 
and  perhaps  she  intended  to  fulfil  her  word,  but, 
unfortunately  for  bin,  she  died  suddenly  a  few 
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days  after  receiving  the  book.  He  now  shut  up 
liis  shop;  aud  becoming  soon  again  a  prey  to  his 
phrenetic  disorder,  ho  was  confined  in  a  private 
madhouse  at  Bethual  Green.  As  soon  as  he 
obtained  his  release,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled 'The  London  Citizen  exceedingly  Injured, 
or  a  British  luquisitioi.  Displayed,'  London,  1739; 
and  also  commenced  f  n  action  agaiust  Dr.  Monro, 
his  physician,  and  o.hers,  for  cruelty,  which  was 
tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  July  1739,  when  he 
was  nonsuited.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  lived 
chiefly  by  correcting  the  press,  and  superintended 
the  printing  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics.  In  1753  the  return  of  his  malady  obliged 
his  relatives  to  shut  him  up  a  third  time  in  a 
madhouse.  When  be  was  once  more  at  liberty, 
he  published  another  pamphlet,  entitled  'The 
Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector.'  In 
September  of  that  year,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  his  confinement,  to  submit  to  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  him.  To  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Wild,  he  proposed  what  he  deemed 
very  mild  terms,  namely,  the  payment  of  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds,  and  her  choice  of  Newgate,  Reading, 
and  Aylesbury  jails,  or  the  prison  at  Windsor 
Castle.  When  he  found  that  his  persuasions  were 
of  no  avail,  lie  commenced  an  action  against  her 
and  three  others,  fixing  his  damages  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  cause  was  tried  in  Februaiy 
1754,  and  a  verdict  again  given  in  favour  of  the 
defendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  whimsical  title  he  had 
assumed  of  "  Alexander  the  Corrector,"  he  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  maintaining,  wherever  he  went, 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  correct  pub- 
lic morals,  and  to  restore  the  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Having  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
'The  Second  Part  of  the  Adventures  of  Alexander 
the  Corrector,'  he  went  to  present  it  at  court,  and 
was  very  earnest  wita  the  lords  in  waiting,  the 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
t lint  his  majesty  should  confer  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  At  the  general  election  in  1754, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
city  of  London  in  parliament    Of  course,  he  was 


disappointed  in  both  these  objects.  Amidst  all 
his  eccentricities  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  loyalty.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  against 
Wilkes,  and  went  about  with  a  sponge  in  his  hand 
effacing  No.  45,  the  title  of  that  demagogue's  ob- 
noxious pamphlet  against  Scotland,  wherever  he 
found  it  written  on  the  walls,  or  doors,  &c,  of  the 
metropolis 

In  1762  Mr.  Crudcn,  wh  ee  benevolence  was 
unwearied,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
|>oor  sailor  named  Richard  Potter,  who  had  bceu 
capitally  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  uttering 
a  seaman's  will,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  Firmly 
convinced  that  he  was  a  fit  object  for  the  royal 
clemency,  he  never  ceased  his  applications  to  the 
secretary  of  state  till  he  obtai.icd  the  commutation 
of  the  sentence  to  that  of  transportation  for  life. 
In  1763  he  published  an  interesting  account  of  this 
affair,  under  the  title  of  the  4  History  of  Richard 
Potter.'  In  1769  he  revisited  Aberdeen,  where  ho 
remained  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  gave 
a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reformation 
of  manners,  &c.  On  his  return  to  Loudon,  he 
took  lodgings  in  Camden  Street,  Islington,  where, 
on  the  morning  of  November  1,  1770,  he  was 
found  dead  ou  his  knees,  apparently  in  the  atti 
tude  of  prayer.  He  died  unmarried,  and  bequeath- 
ed his  moderate  savings  to  his  relatives,  except  a 
certain  sum  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  for  the  pur- 
chase of  religious  books  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
He  also  left  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  bursary,  or 
exhibition,  of  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  assist  in 
educating  a  student  at  Marischal  college.  An 
edition  of  his  '  Concordance'  was  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  in  1810, 
and  in  1825  the  work  had  reached  the  tenth  edi- 
tion.   His  works  ure: 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  to  which  in  added  A  Concordance  to  the 
books  called  Apocrypha.  I»nd.  and  Edin.  1736,  1738, 
1761,  4to.  3d  edition,  with  improvements.  Land.  1769,  ito. 
1811). 

An  Account  of  a  Trial  between  him  and  Dr.  Monro,  Mat- 
thew Wright,  &c,  &c    Ixwd.  1739,  Bra. 

The  I/ondon  Citiien  exceedingly  injured ;  or,  A  British  In- 
quisition Displayed.    Lond.  1739,  4to. 

The  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector,  by  himself ; 
in  3  parte.    Lond.  176-1-5,  Pro. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Adven  ores  of  Alexander  the  Corrector. 
London.  1751,  «vo. 

Alexander  the  Corrector's  b  Jnble  Petition  to  the  House  of 
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Ljnls,  and  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons;  allotting  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  a  Corrector  of  the  people.  Lond.  1755, 
Kvo. 

The  History  of  Richard  Potter.    17C3,  8vo. 

An  Account  of  the  History  and  Exrcllency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; prefixed  to  a  Compendium  oft..-.  HjIv  Bible,  24 mo. 

A  Scripture  Dictionary  ;  or,  Guitk  .o  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Aberd,  2  vols.  4to. 

Chuikshank,  a  surname  of  the  same  class  as  Ijonyshanks, 
Jlfaeisuifj,  Greathead,  Ijongntite,  &c,  indicative  of  some 
personal  peculiarity  in  their  original  possessors,  and  not  un- 
common in  that  form  in  Scotland.  In  England  it  has  been 
anglicised  into  that  of  Crookshank*. 

CRUIKSHANK,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon and  anatomist,  the  son  of  one  of  the  examin- 
ers of  the  excise  at  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1745.  He  was  baptized  William  Cumber- 
laud,  in  compliment  to  the  "  butcher"  conqueror  at 
Cullodcn,  but  he  showed  his  good  sense  by  seldom 
using  the  name.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of  his  native 
place,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  church, 
lie  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  a  strong  propensity  for  anatomy 
and  medicine  induced  him  to  direct  his  studies  to 
these  branches  of  science.  In  1771  he  removed 
to  London,  having,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Pitcairn,  been  engaged  as  librarian  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Hunter.  On  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Hewson,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
doctor's  assistant  at  the  anatomical  theatre  in 
Windmill  Street,  Mr.  Cruikshauk  became  his  as- 
sistant, and  subsequently  his  partner.  At  his 
death  in  1783,  Dr.  Hunter  left  the  use  of  his  the- 
atre and  anatomical  preparations  to  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank and  his  nephew,  Dr.  Baillic,  and  these 
gentlemen  having  received  an  address  from  the 
students  requesting  that  thev  would  assume  the 
superintendence  of  the  sch'/ol,  were  induced  to 
continue  it.  In  1794,  a  papvr,  written  by  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  entitled  '  Experiments  on  the  Nerves 
of  Living  Animals,'  was  inserted  in  tho  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  ;  as  was  also,  two  years 
afterwards,  another  paper  of  his  ou  the  1  Appear- 
ances in  the  Ovaria  of  Rabbits  in  different  stages 
of  Pregnancy.'  His  publications,  of  which  a  list 
follows,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  ana- 
tomist, and  an  acute  and  ingenious  physiologist. 
In  1797  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.   He  enjoyed  an  excellent  practice,  partic  u- 


larly as  an  accoucheur,  and  though  not  without 
some  share  of  personal  as  well  as  k  tellectual  van- 
ity, was  much  esteemed  for  his  benevolence.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  died  at  Loudon,  July  27,  1800.  His 
works  are : 

Remark*  upon  the  Absorption  of  Calomel  from  the  Internal 
Surface  of  the  Mouth :  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Clare.  London, 
1779,  8vo. 

Experiments  on  the  Insensible  Respiration  of  the  Unman 
Body,  showing  its  affinity  to  Perspiration.  Lond.  1779,  8vo. 
New  edit,  with  additions  aud  corrections.    Lond.  1795,  8vo. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  tho  Human  Bo- 
dy. Lond.  178»I,  4to.  This  valuable  and  interesting  publi- 
cation, his  principal  work,  a  second  edition  of  which,  with 
several  new  discoveries  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1790, 
was  soon  translated  into  the  German,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  became  a  standard  book  in  every  anatomical 
library. 

The  Result  of  the  Trial  of  various  Acids  aud  some  other 
Substances  in  the  Treatment  of  Lues  Venerea.  Lond.  1797, 
8vo.   Also  subjoined  to  Dr.  Rotto's  Work  on  Diabetes.  1797. 

Experiments  on  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Marrow  of  Living 
Animals.    Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  xvii.  512.  1793. 

Observations  on  the  Ova  of  Animals  after  Impregnation. 
Ib.  xviii.  129.  1797. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Sugar. 
Nic  Jour.  L  337.  1797.  Continuation  of  the  same.  lb.  ii. 
406.  1799. 

Some  Observations  on  the  different  Hydrocarbonatcs  and 
Combination*  of  Carbon  with  Oxygen,  &c    lb.  v.  1.  1802. 

CULEN,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Iudulf,  suc- 
ceeded to  Odo,  surnamed  by  the  Celtic  part  of  his 
subjects,  Duff,  or  the  Black,  in  965,  and  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Bri- 
tons of  Strathclyde. 

Cut.uct,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  in  the  parish  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Banff.  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  burn  which  flows  through  it,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  from  the  depth  of  water  and  height  of  its  banks 
it  may  be  an  old  French  word  signifying  colina,  a  pool ;  or, 
from  the  situation  of  the  town  and  parish  on  the  Moray  frith, 
it  may  have  been  derived  from  coion,  a  planter,  hence  colony. 

CULLEN,  William,  M.D.x  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  his  lime,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Hamilton,  Lan- 
arkshire, December  11,  1710.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town ;  and 
having  served  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  in  Glasgow,  he  went  several  voy- 
ages as  surgeon  in  a  merchant  vessel  sailing  be- 
tween London  and  the  West  Indies.  Becoming 
tired  of  this  employment,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
about  the  beginning  of  1732,  and  practised  for  a 
short  time  as  a  country  surgeon  in  the  parish  of 
Shotts;  he  then  removed  to  Hamilton,  with  a 
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view  to  obtaining  medical  practice  there.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill, 
Cullen  was  called  in,  and  prescribed  with  success, 
which,  with  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  se- 
cured for  him  the  patronage  of  his  grace.  During 
his  residence  in  Hamilton,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
w  hich  he  was  iu  1739  and  1740,  he,  and  the  after- 
wards equally  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
entered  into  partnership  as  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, which,  however,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Hunter's  success  in  London,  was  soon  dissolved, 
but  during  the  time  it  continued  Cullen  attended 
the  medical  classes  at  Edinburgh  for  one  session. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr.  Cullen  iu  Hamil- 
ton, Archibald  earl  of  llay,  afterwards  duke  of 
Argyle,  being  in  that  part  of  the  country,  required 
some  chemical  apparatus.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  that  Dr.  Cullen  was  likely  to  have  what  his 
lordship  wanted.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to 
dinner  by  that  nobleman,  and  made  himself  very 
agreeable.  This  interview  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  his  future  rise  in  life.  He  had  secured 
the  patronage  of  the  prime  mi.iister  of  Scotland, 
besides  the  countenance  or  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

In  September  1740,  Cullen  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Glasgow.  In  1746,  through  the  interest 
of  the  carl  of  Hay  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  he 
was  ap|K)inted  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  that  uni 
versity ;  and  in  1751  was  chosen  regins  professor 
of  mt'dicitic,  when  he  appears  to  have  taught  both 
classes.  In  1756,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plunimer, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cullen 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  the  vacant  chair.  In 
1758,  after  finishing  his  course  of  chemistry,  he 

i  delivered  to  a  number  of  his  particular  friends  and 
favourite  pupils,  nine  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture.  In  these  few  lectures,  he  for  the  first 
lime  laid  open  the  true  principle  concerning  the 
nature  of  soils,  and  the  operation  of  manures.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alston  in  1763,  he  succeeded  him 
as  lecturer  on  the  Materia  Mcdica,  and  in  1766 
ho  resigned  the  chemical  chair  to  his  pupil,  Dr. 
Black,  on  his  being  appointed,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Whytt,  professor  of  the  institutes  or  theory  of  i 
Medicine.  Dr.  John  Gregory,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, had  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of 

,     medicine  ;  aud  these  two  professors  continued 


each  to  teach  his  own  class  for  three  sessions.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  12th  April  1769,  Dr 
Cullen  proposed  to  the  patrons  that  Dr.  Gregory 
and  he  should  alternately  teach  the  institutes  and 
the  practice.  This  was  complied  with,  and  it  was 
declared  that  the  survivor  should  have  in  his  op- 
tion which  professorship  he  preferred.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  February  1773,  Dr.  Cul- 
len chose  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  held  it  with  distinguished  honour  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  As  a  lecturer  Dr.  Cullen  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  over  the  state  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  mystery  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
He  successfully  combated  the  specious  doctrines 
of  Boerhaavc  depending  on  the  humoral  patholo- 
gy; his  own  system  is  fouuded  on  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  principles  of  Frederick  Hoffman.  His 
lectures  were  invariably  delivered  from  a  few 
short  notes,  and  he  carried  with  him  both  the  re- 
gard and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Cullen  continued  his  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian, as  well  as  his  medical  lectures,  till  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  induced  him  to  resign  his  professorship.  On 
the  8th  of  January  1790,  the  lord  provost,  magis- 
trates, and  town  council  of  Edinburgh  voted  a 
piece  of  plate,  of  fifty  guineas  value,  to  Dr.  Cul- 
len, as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  distin- 
guished services  to  the  university,  during  the 
period  of  thirty-four  years  that  he  had  held  an 
academical  chair.  A  meeting  of  his  pupils  was 
held  on  the  12th,  in  the  Medical  Hall,  when  an 
address  to  the  doctor  was  agreed  upon.  A  motion 
was  also  made  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a 
statue,  or  some  durable  monument  of  the  doctor, 
should  be  erected  iu  some  proper  place,  to  perpe- 
tuate his  fame.  The  Royal  Physical  Society  also 
agreed  to  an  address  to  the  venerable  professor, 
to  which  a  suitable  answer  was  returned  by  his 
son  Henry,  Dr.  Cullen  himself  being  much  indis- 
posed. Similar  addresses  were  presented  by  the 
Hibernian  Medical  Society,  and  by  the  American 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  senatus  aca- 
demicus  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  also  held 
i  a  meeting,  at  which  they  passed  a  resolution  agree- 
ing to  allow  for  the  proposed  monnment  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  new  college.  Dr.  Cullen  did 
not  long  survive  these  flattering  testimonials  of 
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respect.  He  died  February  5,  1790.  He  had 
married,  while  in  Hamilton,  Miss  Johnston,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  her  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  Robert,  a  lord  of  session,  of 
whom  a  memoir  follows,  and  Dr.  Henry  Cullen. 
Dr.  Cullen's  works  are : 

Synopsis  Nosologic  Methodic*  in  usum  Studiosornm. 
Tha  work  was  first  published  in  Edin.  1769,  1  vol.  8to.  The 
aame,  Edin.  1772,  8vo.  1780,  8to.;  but  afterwards  enlarged 
to  2  role.  The  4th  ed.  containing  the  Author's  last  correc- 
tions, was  published,  Edin.  1785,  2  vols.  8ro.  And  another 
en  tit.  Nosology;  or,  A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Diseases 
by  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species;  with  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  each,  and  outlines  of  the  systems  of 
Sauvages,  I  jnnteus,  Vogel,  Sagnr,  and  Macbride.  Translated 
from  the  Latin.  Edin.  1800,  8vo.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  several  editions,  both  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
Continent.  7th  ed.  Edin.  1802,  8vo.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish.   Land.  1799,  8vo.    Several  Abridgments. 

Institutions  of  Medicine,  a  treatise  on  Physiology  for  the 
use  of  Students.  1772,  12mo.  2d  ed  1777,  8vo.  8d  ed. 
corrected.    Edin.  1785.  8vo.    Various  translations. 

Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medic* ;  with  many  corrections, 
from  the  collation  of  different  manuscripts,  by  the  editors. 
Lond.  1772,  4to.  Published  without  the  Author's  consent  or 
knowledge;  from  Notes  taken  at  his  Lectures.  Reprinted 
with  large  additions  and  corrections,  and  the  Author's  per- 
mission. Lond.  1773.  4to.  Of  this  work  Dr.  C.  himself 
gives  an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition.  Edin.  1789, 2  vols.  4to. 

Utter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  concerning  the  Recovery  of  Per- 
sons drowned,  and  seemingly  dead.    Edin.  1775,  8vo. 

First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic ;  for  the  use  of  Stn- 
dents  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edin.  1776-83,  4 
vols.  8vo.  2d  edit  Edin.  1784,  4  vols.  8vo.  In  English, 
1789,  2  vols.  4to.  A  new  edit  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Rotber- 
ham.  Edin.  1796,  4  vols.  8vo.  Another  by  Dr.  P.  Reid, 
including  recent  improvements  and  discoveries.  Edin.  1802, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  with  improvements.  1810.  Dr. 
Gregory  also  gives  a  correct  edition  of  this  work.  Various 
translations. 

Clinical  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  years  1765-6,  by  Wil- 
liam Cullen,  M.D.  taken  in  short  hand,  by  a  Gentleman  who 
attended.  Lond.  1797,  8vo.  By  John  Thomson.  Edin. 
1814,  8vo. 

Of  the  Cold  produced  by  Evaporating  Fluids ;  and  of  some 
other  means  of  producing  Cold.  Ess.  Phys.  and  Lit.  ii.  p. 
145, 1756.  This  little  Tract  is  also  printed  with  one  of  Dr. 
Black's. 

CULLEN,  Robert,  an  eminent  judge  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Cullen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, stndicd  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  admitted  advocate,  15th  December  1764. 
His  practice  at  the  bar  was  extensive,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  considerable  legal  knowledge,  he  was 
distinguished  as  an  acute  and  logical  reasoncr. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Mirror  and  Lounger, 
and  the  various  essays  from  his  pen  in  these  pub- 
lications were  much  admired.    His  manners  «m  I 


polished  and  agreeable,  and  ho  was  oue  of  the  few 
individuals  who  were  spoken  favourably  of  by  the 
Rev.  George  William  Auriol  Hay  Drumn  ond,  in 
his  'Town  Eclogue,'  (Edinburgh,  1804.  8vo,)  in 
which  he  is  styled  "  courteous  Cullen."  In  hia 
youth  he  was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  some  amus- 
ing anecdotes  of  his  imitative  talents  are  given  in 
the  sketch  of  him  which  accompanies  his  portrait 
in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Alvah  lu  1796,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
session,  aud  took  his  seat  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Cullen,  on  18th  November  of  that  year,  and  on 
29th  June  1799,  he  succeeded  Lord  Swinton  as  a 
lord  of  justiciary.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  28th 
November  1810.  Late  in  life,  he  manned  a  ser- 
vant girl  of  the  name  of  Russell,  but  by  her  had 
no  issue.  After  his  lordship's  death,  she  married 
a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
she  died  in  1818. 

Cummin  o,  properly  Comtw,  or  de  Cumyn,  a  surname  de- 
rived originally  from  the  ancient  house  of  de  Cotnines  in 
France.  Wyntoun  (who  wrote  about  1420)  absurdly  stales 
that  the  first  of  the  name  of  Comyn  in  Scotland,  a  keeper  of 
the  royal  chamber,  acquired  his  designation  from  saying  to 
all  who  knocked  at  the  king's  door,  "Cum  in.'"  It  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  to  ignorance  alone  this  exquisite  blunder, 
as  the  antecedents  of  the  noble  family  were  too  familiar  to  be 
utterly  forgotten  in  that  age,  especially  by  the  prior  of  Loch- 
leven,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  French  had  been  the  ex- 
clusive language  of  the  court  and  nobles  of  Scotland  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries,  during  which  period  the  family  held 
sway.  But  they  bad  been  the  vanquished  party,  and  it  was 
the  fashion  of  that  age  to  vilify  the  unfortunate.  This  inci- 
dent shows  bow  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  our  earliest 
Scottish  historians,  especially  where  national  or  party  preju- 
dices are  concerned.  John  count  de  Comyn  in  Normandy, 
descended  from  Charlemagne,  on  being  appointed  governor 
of  the  chief  towns  in  that  duchy,  assumed  the  name  of  De 
Burgo.  His  eldest  son,  Hubert  de  Burgo,  married  Arlota, 
mother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from  their  son  Ro- 
bert the  noble  house  of  Clanricarde  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
families  of  the  nana1  nf  De  l'.;sr::b  ur  I'.urk-,  i.s  that  kingdom, 
are  said  to  derive  their  descent.  In  1 U68,  William  the  Con- 
queror, learning  of  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  in 
conjunction  with  the  disaffected  English,  aided  by  Malcolm 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  appointed  Robert  de  Comyn  governor 
of  Northumberland,  who  by  a  rising  of  the  natives  was  mas- 
sacred with  hia  whole  garrison  at  Durham  short!  v  after.  The 
earliest  mentioned  in  Scottish  annals  was  William  de  Comyn. 
He  had  been  educated  for  the  church  under  Gaufred,  bishop  of 
Durham,  sometime  chancellor  to  Henry  the  First  of  England. 
He  held  the  lands  of  Northsllerton  and  others  in  England, 
and  from  Prince  Henry,  ttie  son  of  King  David,  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Linton-Roderick  in  Roxburghshire, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  place  of  settlement  in 
North  Britain  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Comyns.  In 
11S3,  be  was,  by  David  the  First,  nominated  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  Hia  name  appear,  as  such  in  some  of  the  char- 
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ten  Of  tuat  monarch.  In  1142,  u«  «ci*ai  ou  Ui«  Uauupnc  of 
Durham,  under  a  grant  from  the  empress  Mande,  but  soon 
after  resigned  that  see,  reserving  only  certain  of  the  episcopal 
estates  for  behoof  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  Richard.  In  th« 
reign*  of  Muloolm  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Lion,  the 
name  of  Richard  de  Comyn,  appear*  among  the  witnesses  to 
some  of  the  charters  of  those  monarch*.  In  the  reign  of  the 
former,  be  wag  *  man  of  great  power  and  authority  in  Soot- 
land,  and  by  King  William  he  was  created  "justiciar"  of 
Scotland,  as  only  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  then  called.  He  married  Hexilda,  great-grand- 
daughter of  King  Duncan,  and  died  about  1190. 

His  son  William  was,  in  1200,  sent  as  envoy  by  William 
the  Lion  to  congratulate  King  John  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  England  He  was  also  engaged  in  several  other 
embassies  to  the  English  court  He  was  sheriff  of  Forfar, 
and,  like  his  father,  also  held  the  office  of  justiciary  for  Scot- 
land, and  various  grants  of  land  were  made  to  him.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  putting  down  a  rebellion  of  the  native 
tribes  under  Guthred,  of  the  family  of  Hetb,  otherwise  Mac- 
William,  who  had  landed  from  Ireland,  and  whom  he  put  to 
death.  Through  his  marriage,  in  1210,  with  Marjory,  count- 
ess of  Buchan  in  her  own  right,  he  became  earl  of  Buchan. 
This  was  his  second  marriage,  and  his  son  by  it,  Alexander 
Comyn,  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom,  on  his  death  in  1233, 
(see  earldom  of  Bucha:*,  ante,  p.  453).  By  his  first  wife  (a 
lady  wboae  name  has  not  descended  to  us),  William  earl  of 
Buchan  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Walter.  In  1230,  Walter, 
who  had  become  earl  of  Menteilh  in  right  of  his  wife,  acquired 
the  extensive  lordship  of  Badenoch  by  a  grant  from  Alexan- 
der the  Second,  (see  Badenoch,  surname  of,  and  Mexteitii, 
earl  of,)  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  senior  branch  of 
the  Comyns.  He  possessed  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
hind,  and  nearly  caused  a  war  between  Alexander  the  Second 
and  Henry  the  Third,  by  erecting  two  castles,  one  in  Hermitage 
in  Liddesdale  and  another  in  Galloway,  without  the  consent 
of  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  the  suzerainty  of  these  dis- 
tricts of  right  pertained  As  he  died  without  leaving  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  all  his  possessions  went  to  the  descendants 
of  his  brother  Richard.  The  son  of  the  latter,  John  Comyn, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  name  known  as  the  '•  Red  Comyn," 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
the  Third.  He  was  justiciary  of  Galloway,  and  joined  the 
other  barons  who  demanded  security  from  Henry  the  Third 
of  England,  before  they  would  allow  his  daughter  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland  to  go  to  London  for  her  accouchement. 
In  1264,  with  John  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  he  led  a 
body  of  Scots  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  against  bis  rebellious 
barons.  He  died  about  1274.  William,  his  eldest  son,  ap- 
pears to  have  married  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  Menteith,  but 
left  no  issue.  John,  the  second  ton,  known  as  the  "  Black 
Comyn,"  became  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  was  named  among 
the  magnates  of  Scotland  who  settled  the  Norwegian  marriage 
of  the  princess  Margaret  in  1281.  In  1280,  on  the  decease 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  he  was  chosen  by  a  parliament  which 
met  at  Scone,  one  of  the  six  guardians  or  regents  of  Scotland, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  his  cousin,  the 
carl  of  Buchan,  being  also  one  of  them.  On  the  death  of  the 
infant  queen,  the  "  Black  Comyn  "  became  one  of  the  original 
candidates  for  the  crown,  as  descended  from  King  Duncan  by 
the  daughter  of  his  son  Donald-bane ;  and  at  the  meeting  of 
Edward  the  First  with  the  competitor*  at  Holywell-haugh, 
on  2d  June  1291,  be  readily  took  the  oaths  offered  to  turn, 
acknowledging  Edward  as  feudal  superior  of  Scotland  He 
afterwards,  with  the  other  competitors,  the  regents  of  the 

rare  fealty  to  the  English 


After  the  election  of  Baliol  to  the 
to  have  retired  from  public  life.  It  is  l 
be  died,  but  he  was  alive  in  1299.  He  married  Marjory,  sis- 
ter of  King  John  Baliol.  Their  son,  John,  also,  like  his 
grandfather,  styled  the  "  Red  Comyn,"  possessed  the  same 
right  to  the  Scottish  throne  which  was  vested  in  Baliol  him- 
self, had  the  latter  died  without  issue.  He  adhered  to  the 
English  interest  as  long  as  Edward  supported  his  kinsmen 
the  Baliols.  but  when  his  insulting  treatment  of  John  Baliol 
drove  the  Scots  nobles  to  arms,  he  joined  the  army  which,  in 
1296,  under  the  leadership  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  invaded 
England,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  county  of 
Cumberland  Soon  after  he  was  among  the  Scots  nobles  and 
knight*  who,  with  a  strong  force  of  follower*,  were  admitted 
into  the  castle  of  Dunbar  by  tbe  countess  of  March,  (Marjory 
Comyn,  daughter  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,)  and  held  in 
check  the  large  army  which  Edward  despatched  under  War- 
time, earl  of  Surrey.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  April  28, 
1296,  the  castle  surrendered  to  Edward  himself.    On  this 

After  the  signal  defeat  of  the  English  by  Wallace  at  the 
bridge  of  Stirling,  on  11th  September  1297,  Comyn  joined 
the  patriot  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  July  22,  1298, 
lie  I'limnaiideJ  tile  cavalry,  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  begun 
when  the  whole  body  under  bis  command  turned  their  horses' 
heads,  and  shamelessly  fled  from  the  field.  He  afterwards 
threatened  to  impeach  Wallace  for  treason  for  his  conduct 
during  the  war,  and  that  hero  in  consequence  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  office  of  governor  of  Scotland  on  which  Comyn 
and  John  de  .Sou lis  were  chosen  regents,  and  after  some  time 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrick  and  Lamberton  bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
were  associated  with  them  in  the  government.  In  130O, 
when  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland  the  earl  of  Buchan  and 
John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  had  an  interview  with  that  mon- 
arch, when  they  demanded  that  Baliol  their  lawful  king 
should  be  permitted  peaceably  to  reign  over  them,  and  that 
their  estates,  which  had  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon  the 
English  nobles,  should  be  restored  Edward  treated  these 
propositions  with  an  unceremonious  refusal ;  and,  after  declar- 
ing that  tbey  would  defeud  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  the 
king  and  the  Scottish  barons  parted  in  wrath.  In  13U2  he 
joined  forces  with  Sir  Simon  Eraser  of  Tweeddale,  and  on  the 
muir  of  Roslin  defeated  the  English  in  three  battles  in  one 
day,  the  25th  February  1303.  The  English  came  up  in  three 
divisions,  one  after  the  other,  each  exceeding  tbe  Scots  in 
number,  and  they  were  successively  defeated  as  thev  advanced ; 
the  first  under  Sir  John  de  Segrave,  the  English  governor  of 
Scotland;  the  second  led  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Manton,  styled 
Ralph  the  Cofferer  from  his  office  as  clerk  of  Edward's  ward- 
robe ;  and  the  third  beaded  by  Sir  Robert  de  Keville.  After 
that  threefold  victory  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  patri- 
ots, with  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  through- 
out the  unequal  and  terrible  struggle  that  ensued,  thus  nobly 
redeeming  his  character,  which  had  been  tarnished  by  his 
flying  from  the  brunt  of  battle  at  Falkirk.  Scotland  having 
been  again  overrun  by  a  fresh  army  under  Edward  in  person, 
Comyn,  Wallace,  and  Fraser,  unable  to  make  bead  against 
him,  were  driven  into  the  wilds  and  fastnesses,  where  they 
still  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  war  against  the  convoys  oi 
the  English.    Langtoft,  the  English  historian,  thus  writes : 

-  The  lord  of  Badenauh,  FreseUe,  and  Walola, 


Edward  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  penetrated  as  far  north 
as  Cromdale,  and  to  have  staid  some  time  in  tbe  castle  of 
then  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Comyns.  Stir- 
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Hug  castle  was  almost  the  only  fortress  which  remained  in 
the  hand*  of  the  Scots,  and  the  regent  Comm.  with  the  view 
of  preventing  a  siege,  attempted  to  defend  Uie  pattsage  of  the 
Forth  against  Edward,  hot  his  small  force  was  routed  and 
dispersed  by  the  English ;  and  on  9th  February  1804,  the 
carls  of  Pembroke  and  Ulster,  with  Sir  Henry  Percy,  met 
Coinyn  at  Stratburd  (probably  now  Stmt  hers)  in  Fife,  and  a 
mymiatii.ii  t««k  pi  t.v,  in  which  she  hite  ri-p-n!  uii.,i  his  f.i] 
lowers,  after  stipulating  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  lands,  delivered  themselves  up,  ami  agreed  to 
the  infliction  of  any  pecuniary  fine  which  the  conqueror 
should  impose.  From  this  negotiation  Wallace  and  some 
others  were  specialty  excepted.  Comyn's  conduct  in  the  sub- 
sequent revolution  which  seated  his  great  rival  Robert  the 
Bruce  on  the  throne,  has  already  been  referred  to  (see  art 
Bauer,  or  i>k  Bui'*,  onto,  pp.  413,  414).  It  was  he  who 
was  stabbed  by  Bmce  before  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of 
the  Minorite  Friars  at  Dumfries,  and  slain,  with  his  uncle  Sir 
Robert  Comyn,  by  Brace's  attendants,  Lindsay  and  Kirkpa- 
trick,  on  the  4th  of  February  1305-6.  Besides  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  was  also  allied  by  blood  to  the 
royal  family  of  England,  having  married  Joan,  sister  and  co- 
heir of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  father 
was  uterine  brother  nf  Henry  the  Third. 

John,  his  only  son,  died  in  1 325,  without  issue,  and  with 
him  terminated  the  male  line  of  the  principal  family.  He 
had  two  sisters;  one  of  whom,  Joan,  married  the  carl  of 
Athol  of  the  time,  who  obtained  with  her  some  small  share  of 
the  vast  domains  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  Corny ns 
of  Badenoch,  but  having  revolted  against  Bruce,  his  estates 
were  forfeited.  The  power  of  the  Comyns  was  effectually 
broken  after  the  battle  of  Inverury,  22d  May  1308,  in  which 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  although  very  ill  at  the  time,  took 
the  Held  in  person  against  the  third  earl  of  Buchan  of  the 
Comyn  family,  and  defeated  him  and  his  followers  with  great 
slaughter.  The  name  afterwards  sunk  into  an  obscurity  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Carrick,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wallace,'  says  that  »  while  the 
Scots  in  the  low  country  cried  out  against  the  '  fause  Curn- 
yn's  kyn,"  their  vassals  in  Badenoch  and  Lochaber  re-echoed 
the  charge,  till  the  very  name  became  cognominal  with  de- 
ceit (■  so  much  so  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  Highlands  where 
their  influence  extended,  there  was  a  Gaelic  proverb,  the  Eng- 
lish of  which  was.  that  "while  there  are  trees  in  a  wood, 
there  will  be  deceit  in  a  Cumyn." 

Seldom  have  the  claims  of  Celtic  traditionists  been  less 
happy  than  is  that  adopted  by  I.ogan  {Claw,  vol.  ii.  art.  Claim 
Chttimeiny,  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  extensive  and 
powerful  native  clan  Cutnming  in  Badenoch,  at  a  period  be- 
fore the  reach  of  other  record.  The  attempt  rests  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  second  abbot  of  Icolmkill  was  named 
Comine  anno  597,  and  that  the  sixth  abbot  (living  in  657) 
was  Cotntneus  Albus,  as  well  as  that  the  name  dimming 
occurs  in  local  topography,  and  in  one  instance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prefix  Kil  or  Cil  so  frequent  in  Scotch  and 
Irish  topography,  vix.,  KilUe-Cumming  (Kii-Chuman),  the 
original  name  of  Fort  Augustus  in  Inverness -shire.  This 
ecclesiastical  word,  (which  however  Logan  and  others  assum- 
ing to  be  Celtic  translate  variously  as  a  druidical  circle,  a 
grave,  etc,)  is  from  the  Latin  cello,  a  cell,  and  exactly 
describes  those  edifices  which,  up  to  a  later  age  than  mo- 
derns are  prepared  to  believe,  served  as  places  of  devotion 
for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  describes  as  "  not  built  of  stone  but  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  reeds  as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland,"  and 
which  under  the  same  name  are  referred  to  by  him  as  con- 


structed even  in  his  age  in  remote  parts  cf  England.  They 
are  not  universally  dedicated  to  saints,  as  has  lieen  supposed, 
but  are  frequently  called  after  parties  by  whom  they  were 
erected  or  supported,  and  when  the  local  topography  of  Bri- 
tain shall  have  been  better  understood  will  be  found  to  have 
as  many  Norman  and  Saxon  terminations  and  compounds 
and  founders  as  early  British  or  Celtic.  Kellet.  the  little  all, 
two  localities  in  Bolton  le  Sands,  Lancashire  ;  Kelliag  (A"W- 
Una),  another  Romanesque  diminutive  having  the  same  mean- 
ing, a  parish  in  Norfolk,  are  examples  under  the  variety  Kel; 
and  Kilgrant,  the  cell  of  Grant,  or  Powerstown,  in  Tipperary , 
Kildalkey,  the  cell  De  la  key  or  of  the  rock,  in  Meath ;  Kil- 
barry,  the  cell  of  Barri  or  De  Barri  in  Waterford;  and  among 
others  Kilconquhar,  the  cell  with  the  quhair  or  choir,  in  Fife, 
under  its  more  frequent  form  of  KiL  It  is  therefore  most 
natural  that  a  similar  rude  edifice,  constructed  for  devotion 
amongst  their  dependents  in  Badenoch  by  one  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  that  name,  should  be  called  after  him  Kil 
Cuimein  or  Killie-Cumming.  The  assumption  of  the  badge  of 
the  cumin  plant  for  the  supposed  clan,  a  plant  that  is  only 
found  in  the  region  of  Egypt,  but  which  happens  to  be  named 
in  the  Old  Testament,  U  scarcely  correct.  It  is  rather  the 
common  sallow,  a  species  of  willow,  that  the  Cummings  have 
adopted^ as  their  clan  badge,  although  Logan  cails  it  the 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  as  stated  by  Fordun, 
there  were  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  three  earls,  Buchan, 
Menteith.  and  Athol,  and  one  great  feudal  baron,  Comyn 
lord  of  Strathbogie,  with  thirty  knights  all  possessing  lands. 
The  chief  of  the  clan  was  lord  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber, 
and  other  extensive  districts  in  the  Highlands.  Upwards  of 
sixty  betted  knights  were  bound  to  follow  his  banner  with  all 
their  vassals,  and  he  made  treaties  with  princes  as  a  prince 
himself.  One  such  compact  with  Lewsllyn  of  Wales  is  pre- 
served in  Rymer's  Feeders. 

The  Cummings,  as  the  name  is  now  spelled,  are  numerous 
in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray;  but  a  con- 
siderable number  changed  their  names  to  Farquharson,  as 
being  descended  from  Ferquhard,  second  son  of  Alexander 
the  fourth  designed  of  Altyre,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  being  prevented,  for  some 
reason,  from  burying  their  relatives  in  the  family  burial-place. 
It  is  from  them  that  the  Farqubarsons  of  Balthog,  Haughton, 
and  others  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  derive  their  descent 


From  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  younger  son  of  John  lord  of  Bade- 
noch, who,  (as  already  mentioned,)  died  about  1274,  are  de- 
scended the  Cummings  of  Altyre,  Logie,  Auchry,  (one  of 
whom  in  1760  founded  the  village  of  Cumineatown  in  Aber- 
deenshire,) Belugas,  &c.  His  son,  Thomas  Camming,  was, 
by  an  act  of  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1820,  excepted  out 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  Cummings,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  be  was  never  engaged  in  the  Baliol  interest.  His  eldest 
son,  Sir  Richard  Cutnming,  was  in  high  favour  with  David 
the  Second,  by  whom  he  was,  in  1868,  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  court  of  England  to  negotiate  affairs  of  state,  for  which 
he  got  a  safe  conduct  from  King  Edward  the  Third.  He  re- 
ceived two  charters  from  King  David,  the  one  dated  6th  Jan- 
uary 1368,  and  the  other  16th  December  1870.  By  the  for- 
mer be  got  the  lands  of  Devally,  with  the  office  of  furoster  of 
the  forest  of  Tcrnway  (Darnaway)  in  the  county  of  Moray, 
&c.,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided ;  but  in  1371,  at  a  court 
held  at  Perth,  by  Robert  the  Second,  he  resigned  the  castle  of 
Darnaway  to  Thomas,  son  of  John  the  Grant,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married,  for  their  faithful  and  praiseworthy  service 
to  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  dur- 
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ing  tbe  minority  of  David  the  Second,  and  Thomas  and  John, 
his  Bona.  Sir  Richard's  second  son,  Duncan  Camming  of 
Lochtervandich,  was  progenitor  of  the  Cummings  of  Auchry, 
one  of  whom,  William  Cumming,  the  first  who  possessed  that 
estate,  born  in  1634  (and  eighth  from  Dnncan),  bequeathed, 
on  12th  October  1693,  some  lands  near  Elgin,  for  the  support 
of  four  decayed  merchants  of  that  town,  who  are  called 
"  Cumming's  Beidmcn."  He  also  built  the  church  of  Mon- 
quhitter. 

Ferquhard  Camming,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard,  was  the 
first  of  the  family  designed  by  the  title  of  Altyre.  Sir  Thomas 
Camming  of  Altyre,  the  eldest  son  of  Ferquhard,  obtained  in 
1419,  a  warrant  from  the  crown  to  build  the  castles  and  for- 
talices  of  Delias  and  Earnside,  His  eldest  son,  James,  died 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  second  son,  Alexan- 
der, who  died  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Third.  John,  the 
third  son,  was  progenitor  of  the  Cummings  of  Earnside.  He 
had  also  a  daughter,  Jane,  called  for  her  beauty,  "  the  fair 
maid  of  Murray,"  the  fourth  wife  of  the  first  earl  of  Huntly. 

Alexander's  eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas  Camming  of  Altyre, 
by  his  prudent  management,  in  1470,  compromised  and  ad- 
justed all  the  differences  which  for  some  time  bad  subsisted 
between  his  family  and  the  town  of  Forres,  concerning  the 
mosses  of  Blair  and  Kirk  town  of  Altyre.  His  son,  Alexander 
Cumming  of  Altyre,  when  a  young  man,  was,  in  1502,  cho- 

Andrew  bishop  of  Moray  and  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock. 
Oil  24th  July  1548  Alexander  Cumtning  of  Altyre  became 
cautioner  for  John  and  Hugh  Cumming  his  son  and  brother, 
and  ten  others,  to  underly  tbe  law  for  cutting  and  slaying 
with  their  swords  eleven  oxen  and  cows  belonging  to  Alexan- 
der Urquhart  of  Burrisyards,  and  for  casting  down  and  de- 
stroying two  bouses  built  on  his  lands,  and  fur  other  acts  of 
oppression  committed  by  them.  He  had  also  a  feud  with  the 
Isird  of  Brodie ;  as  we  find  that  on  November  14,  1560,  Al- 
exander Brodie  of  that  ilk,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
others,  were  denounced  rebels  and  put  to  the  horn,  for  not 
standing  their  trial  for  attacking  Alexander  Cumming  of 
Altyre  and  his  servants  between  his  place  of  Altyre  and  the 
lands  of  Balnaferry,  for  their  slaughter,  and  patting  them  to 
flight  in  great  numbers  on  horse  and  foot,  and  for  the  cruel 
mutilation  of  one  of  them,  a  servant  of  Cumming.  On  the 
26th  June  of  the  same  year  he  had  obtained  a  decreet  of 
exemption  for  himself,  his  kinsmen,  clan,  and  friends  from 
attending  the  sheriff  court  of  Moray.  His  grandson,  Alexan- 
der, (eldest  son,  and  apparent  heir  of  Thomas  Cumming  of 
AJtyre,)  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  resolution,  joined  bis 
cousin  tbe  earl  of  Huntly,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Sixth,  and  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  at  the  battle 
of  Glenlivet,  where  tbe  king's  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle  were  defeated,  8d  October,  1694. 

In  1627  Robert  Cumming  of  Altyre  gave  his  bond  to  the 
council  of  Scotland  for  the  peace  of  tbe  Highlands.  His  sec- 
ond son  John,  was  direct  ancestor  of  the  Coramings  of  Lo- 
gic. In  1657,  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Cumming  of  Altyre,  took 
for  his  second  wife,  Lacy,  daughter  of  Sir  Lndovick  Gordon 
of  Gordonstown,  baronet,  and  was  great-great-grandfather 
of  Alexander  Camming,  Esq.  of  Altyre,  who  entered  the 
army  early,  was  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena  in  1741, 
and  received  promotion  for  his  gallantry  in  the  attempt  to 
storm  tbe  Boccachicca  fort.  By  Grace  Pcarce,  niece  and 
sole  heiress  of  John  Penrose,  Esq.  of  Penrose,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  be  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Alexander  Penrose  Camming  of  Altyre,  being 
heir  and  representative  of  the  last  Sir  Wiiliam  Gordon  of  Gor- 
donstown, bart.,  who  died  in  1795,  in  obedience  to  the  last  will 


of  that  gentleman,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Gordon  of 
Gordonstown,  and  was  created  a  baronet,  21st  Msy,  1804. 
Early  in  life  Sir  Alexander  had  entered  the  army  as  an  officer 
in  the  13th  regiment.  He  was  subsequently  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Strathspey  Fenciblea,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  commander-in-chief  for  suppressing  a  mutiny  at  Dam- 
fries  in  1794.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  Inverness  district  of 
burghs,  and  died  10th  February  1806.  He  bad  married,  in 
1773,  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  Ludovio  Grant  of  Grant,  baro- 
net, and  had  four  sons  and  nine  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
George,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  died  un- 
married, in  1800.  The  second  son.  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Camming,  the  second  baronet,  born  20th  July  1787,  sat  in 
parliament  for  the  Elgin  burghs  at  the  period  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  died  23d  December  1854.  He 
married,  first,  in  1815,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Campbell, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  His 
first  wife  having  died  in  1842,  be  married,  2dly,  the  2d  daugh- 
ter of  Mackintosh  of  Geddea,  and  had  one  daughter  by  her. 
His  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  Penrose  Gordon-Camming,  born 
17th  August  1816,  a  captain  4th  light  dragoons,  and  71st 
light  infantry,  became  third  baronet;  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Augustus  Campbell,  rector  of  Liverpool ;  issue, 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  is  head  and  representative 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Comyns  so  celebrated  in  Scottish 
history ;  heir  general  to  the  Penrose  family  of  Comwsll,  and 
inherits,  through  female  descent,  the  estate  of  the  Gordons, 
premier  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  (baronetage  now  extinct. 
Tlie  second  son,  Rnualeyn  George  Gordon-Cumming.  born 
March  15,  1820,  when  a  young  man  was  an  officer  in  the 
Madras  cavalry  and  afterwards  in  the  Cape  mounted  rifles. 
An  enterprising  traveller  and  lion-hunter  in  tbe  interior  of 
South  Africa,  be  published  a  work  entitled  1  Fire  Years'  Ad- 
ventures in  the  fsr  interior  of  South  Africa,'  with  numerous 
illustrations,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  1850.  He  made  himself 
known  also  by  an  exhibition  of  hunting  trophies,  native 
arms  and  costume,  one  of  the  most  unique  of  its  kind. 

The  name  Roualeyn  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
ancient  possession  of  the  family  of  that  name  in  the  district 
of  Cunningham,  Ayrshire,  afterwards  belonging  to  tbe  Mures, 
and  now  called  Rowallan.  In  Anderson's  '  Diplomats  Scotia:" 
is  an  acquittance  of  Walter  Cumin,  dominus  de  Roualeyn,  to 
Richard  de  Boyle  of  Calhume  (now  Kelburnc),  ancestor  of 
tbe  earls  of  Glasgow,  of  forty  shillings  annually  paid  out  of 
the  lands  of  Malderland  in  that  barony. 

Sir  William's  younger  brother,  Charles  James  Cumming, 
having  married  Mary  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  granddaughter  of 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  (with  issue,  Mary  Elizabeth,  count- 
ess of  Elgin,  who  died  in  1843,)  assumed  the  name  of  Cum- 
ming Bruce,  and  is  designated  of  Rosseisle  and  Kinnaird. 
One  of  his  sisters,  Helen,  married  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar, 
baronet  of  Nortbfield,  and  another,  Louisa,  John  Hay  Forbes, 
Esq..  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Medwyn,  re- 
signed in  1852. 

A  branch  of  the  Cummings  of  some  consideration  in  its 
time,  was  tbe  family  of  Culter,  tbe  first  of  which,  Jsrdine 
Cumyn,  was  second  son  of  William  Cumyn  earl  of  Buchan, 
who  received  from  his  father  in  1270  the  lands  of  Inverallocb 
in  Buchan.  Alexander  Cumyn,  tbe  fourteenth  of  this  family, 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1672.  The  second 
baronet  was  a  very  eccentric  personage,  and  a  memoir  of  him 
follows.  The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  third 
baronet,  born  in  1737,  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  James 
Cumming  of  Culter  was  one  of  the  assize  on  tho  celebrated 
trial  of  the  master  of  Forbes  in  1537,  for  treasonable  conspi- 
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racy  against  tho  king's  life  and  for  plotting  the  destruction  of 
the  Soots  army  at  Jedburgh ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Cumining, 
fiar  of  Culter,  was  also  one  of  tho  assize  on  the  trial  of  Ham- 
ilton of  BothweUhangh  in  1580,  for  the  murder  of  the  regent 
Moray. 

In  the  list  of  the  grand  jury  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  of  date 
1556,  we  find  the  names  of  Alexander  Gumming  of  Eanisidc 
and  William  Camming  without  any  designation. 

On  Jane  11,  1596,  "  Ane  callit  Cuming  the  Muncke  was 
hangit  for  making  of  false  wrettis,"  [BirrtlTi  Diary.] 

In  the  Ragman  Roll  occurs  the  name  of  Willielmus  Cumine 
of  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  as  having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward 
the  First.  His  son,  John  Cumine,  was  forfeited  for  adhering 
to  the  English. 

A  celebrated  modern  bearer  of  the  name  is  the  Rev.  John 
Cumming,  D.D.,  born  in  Aberdeen  Nov.  10,  1810,  and  ordain- 
ed in  1832  minister  of  the  Scotch  church,  Crown  Court,  Lou- 
don, who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  ablo  championship 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  his  numerous 
theological  writings. 

The  first  of  the  family  styled  of  Relugas,  in  the  county  of 
Moray,  was  James  Cumming,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Sixth.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Cumming  of  Presley, 
head  of  a  tribe  of  the  Cnmming  clan  in  tho  same  county,  and 
lits  youngest  son,  Ceorge  Cumming,  was  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  army  of  Gu&tavus  Adolphus.  His  eldest  son,  John  Cum- 
ming of  Relugas,  had,  with  four  daughters,  seven  sorts.  James 
Cumming.  the  eldest,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert  Cum- 
ming of  Altyre,  and  had  two  sons,  Hobert,  his  heir,  and  John, 
a  physician  in  Irvine,  father  of  another  John,  who,  being  also 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  succeeded  him  in  his 
practice  in  that  town.  William  Cumming,  the  second  of  the 
seven  sons  of  the  second  laird,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  John,  the  third  son,  was  min- 
ister of  Auldearn,  and  dean  of  Moray.  The  eldest  sou  of  the 
hitter,  also  named  John  Cumming.  a  doctor  of  divinity,  was 
in  1695  appointed  rrgius  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  appointment 
created  considerable  excitement  at  the  time,  as  it  was  the 
first  rtgius  professorship  that  had  been  fouuded  in  any  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  no  professor  bad  ever  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  tenatut  acatUmicu*  of  Edinburgh  college, 
without  being  nominated  by  the  town  council,  the  patrons  of 
the  university.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  chair  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  had  been  instituted  by  the  government 
without  consulting  the  council  as  to  the  propriety  or  expe- 
diency of  the  measure,  and  they  naturally  felt  that  their 
rights  had  been  encroached  upon  in  the  matter.  The  other 
professors  recognised  at  once  the  validity  of  his  appointment  j 
but  the  town  council  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  qualified  before  the  magistrates  till  the 
10th  of  November  1702,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  town  coun- 
cil held  on  the  15th  February  1703,  at  which  a  visitation  of 
the  college  was  resolved  upon,  the  lord  provost  acquainted 
the  council  that  *  Mr.  Cumming  was  come  into  the  college  as 
•  master  of  some  profession,  and  that  it  was  fit  to  see  his 
gift,  (or  commission,)  and  know  his  profession,  that  the  coun- 
cil may  give  rules  and  directions  thereanent."  The  council 
accordinglv  ordained  Mr.  Cumming  to  give  in  bis  commission 
to  the  clerk  to  that  effect.  This  requisition  not  being  com- 
plied with,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  ordered  to  be 
stopped,  till  they  produced  their  acts  of  admission.  "  This," 
says  Mr.  Bower,  "  could  only  be  designed  as  a  check  npon  the 
manner  in  which  the  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  had 


been  admitted  ;  and  they  calculated  that  they  could  thus  in- 
directly obtain  the  information  they  required.*'  But  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  compel  him  to  produce  his  com- 
mission, the  matter  was  compromised.  This  professor  conti- 
nues to  be  appointed  by  tho  crown,  and  although  like  other 
rrgiut  professors,  be  is  introduced  to  the  tenatui  academicu* 
by  the  college  bailie,  it  is  under  protest,  [flower's  History 
of  Unirertitg  of  Edinburgh,  voL  ii.  pp.  25  and  319.] 

Patrick,  tho  sixth  sou  of  John  Cumming,  second  laird  of 
Relugas,  above  mentioned,  was  minister  of  Ormiston ;  and 
Duncan  Cumming,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son,  was  physi- 
cian to  King  William  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  the  Borne. 
This  may  explain  the  interest  which  his  nephew,  Dr.  John 
Cumming,  had  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  a  new  chair  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  his  favour. 

Robert  Cumming,  tho  fourth  of  Relugas,  and  fifth  from 
William  of  Presley,  had  a  son,  Patrick  Cumming  of  Relugas, 
D.D.,  who,  like  his  father's  cousin,  was  rtgiui  professor  vf 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  chair  be  was  appointed,  December  7,  1737, 
on  the  death  of  professor  Crawford.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He  gave  lectures  in  the  university 
upon  Jo.  Alpkomi  Tttrrttini  Compendium  Hutoria  Keelrsi- 
atticat.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  critical  knowledge, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  three  times  moderator.  As  a 
preacher  he  is  represented  as  being  equalled  by  few  "in  an 
easy,  fluent,  neat,  and  elegant  style."  Of  bis  two  published 
sermons  one  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast  appointed 
by  the  king  for  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  He  married  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Lauder,  third  son  of  Sir  John 
I-auder  of  FountainhaU,  baronet,  by  whom  he  bad  five  sons 
and  a  daughter.  He  resigned  his  professorship,  on  18th  June 
1762,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  also  a  clergyman, 
who  never  delivered  any  lectures  in  the  college.  On  his  death, 
in  1788,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hardie, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Patrick  Cumming,  « 
younger  brother  of  Robert,  was  professor  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

CUMMING,  or  COMYN,  Sir  Alexander, 
Baronet,  an  enthusiast  of  great  but  misapplied 
talents,  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  of 
Cultcr,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1672,  was 
Imrn  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  appears  by  his  Journal,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  that  he  was 
bred  to  the  law  in  Scotland,  but  was  induced  to 
quit  that  profession  by  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year  being  assigned  to  him  by  govern- 
ment, which  was  withdrawn  in  1721.  In  1729,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  of  Lady  Cnmming,  (Anna, 
daughter  of  Lancelot  Whitehall,  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  that  name  in  Shropshire, 
commissioner  of  the  customs  for  Scotland,)  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  America  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Cherokee  nations;  and  on  the  3d  of 
April  1730,  in  a  general  meeting  of  chiefs  at 
Nequisee  among  the  mountains,  he  was  crowned 
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commander  and  chief  raler  of  tlie  Chi  rokces.  He 
returned  to  Charlestown,  April  13,  with  six 
Indian  chiefs,  and  on  June  5  arrived  at  Dover. 
On  the  18th  he  presented  the  Indians  to  George 
the  Second  at  Windsor,  when  he  laid  his  crown  at 
his  majesty's  feet;  on  which  occasion  the  chiefs 
also  did  homage.  In  consequence  of  the  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction  which  Sir  Alexander  found  to 
prevail  in  America,  he  formed  the  design  of  esta- 
blishing banks  in  each  of  the  provinces  dependent 
on  the  British  exchequer,  and  accountable  to  the 
British  parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
the  dependency  of  the  colonies.  In  1748  he  laid 
his  plans  before  Mr.  Pelhara,  the  Minister,  who 
treated  him  as  a  visionary  enthusiast.  He  con- 
nected this  scheme  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  for  which  he  supposed  the  time  appointed 
to  be  arrived,  and  that  he  himself  was  alluded  to 
in  various  passages  of  Scripture  as  their  deliverer. 
Finding  that  the  Minister  would  not  listen  to  his 
projects,  he  proposed  to  open  a  subscription  him- 
self for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  provincial  banks  in  America, 
and  settling  three  hundred  thousand  Jewish  fami- 
lies among  the  Cherokee  mountains.  He  next 
turned  his  thoughts  to  alchemy,  and  began  to  try 
experiments  on  the  trausmntation  of  metals.  Be- 
iug  deeply  involved  in  debt,  he  was  indebted  for 
support  chiefly  to  the  contrihutions  of  his  friends. 
In  1766,  Archbishop  Seeker  appointed  him  a  pen- 
sioner in  the  Charter-house,  I  ami  don.  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Augnst  1775,  and  was 
interred  at  East  Barnet,  where  Lady  Cumming 
had  been  buried  in  1743.  His  son.  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  title,  was  a  captain  in  the  array, 
but  became  deranged  in  his  intellects,  and  died  in 
indigence.   At  his  death  the  title  became  extinct. 

CUMMINO,  William,  a  learned  physician,  the 
son  of  Mr.  James  Cumming,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  born  September  30, 1715.  He  studied 
medicine  for  four  years  in  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city;  and  in  1785 spent  nine  months  at  Paris, 
improving  himself  in  anatomy.  In  1788  he  quit- 
ted Edinburgh,  and  ultimately  settled  at  Dorches- 
ter, where  his  practice  became  very  extensive. 
To  Mr.  Hutchins'  History  of  Dorsetshire  he  ren- 
dered the  most  useful  assistance.  In  1752  he 
received  a  diploma  from  the  university  of  Edin- 


burgh ;  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  there.  In  1769  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  and  in  1781,  of  that  of  Scotland.  He 
died  of  a  dropsy,  March  25,  1788,  in  the  seventy- 
fonrth  year  of  his  age. 

CissrsoHAM,  a  surname  derived  from  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  A\ rshire.  aiHriently  written  Konigkam  (Teutonic),  sig- 
nifying rtt/ium  domicilium,  or  the  king's  house  or  habitation. 
The  name,  although  a  common  one  in  Scotland,  ia  not  so 
prevalent  in  the  district  whence  it  originally  sprung,  (as  is 
now.  indeed,  the  case  pretty  generally  with  many  of  the 
nam™  of  the  more  ancient  families  of  local  origin),  there  hav- 
ing been  in  1862,  in  the  whole  forty-six  parishes  of  the  eonnty 
of  Ayr,  only  forty-two  persons  bearing  Uiis  surname,  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  Ayrshire  Directory  of  that  year. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland  was  one  VVrrnebald,  who 
came  from  the  north  of  Kngland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  settled  in  the  district  as  a  vassal  under 
Hugh  de  Morrille,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland ;  from 
whom  he  obtained  the  manor  of  Cunningham,  which 
bended  the  church  and  most  of  the  pari*})  of  Kilmaurs,  and 
in  consequence  assumed  the  name.  The  statement  of  Van 
Itassen.  a  Norwegian  genealogist,  that  one  Malcolm,  the  son 
of  Friakin,  obtained  the  thanrdom  of  Cunningham,  for  assist- 
ing Malcolm  Canmore  when  prince  of  Scotland,  in  escaping 
from  Macbeth,  by  forking  hay  over  hi«n  in  a  barn  in  which 
he  had  taken  shelter,  and  that  his  posterity,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, adopted  Cunningham  as  a  surname  and  a  shake- 
fork  for  their  arms,  with  the  motto  "over  f<vk  over,"  is  one 
of  those  traditionary  figments  with  which  the  origin  of  the 
surnames  of  most  of  our  ancient  families  have  been  invested, 
by  writers  anxious  to  give  to  them  a  greater  antiquity,  or  to 
ascribe  to  them  some  distinguished  feat  of  loyalty  or  enter- 
prise in  the  service  of  our  earlier  kings.  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, in  his  *  Science  of  Heraldry,'  says  that  this  family  being 
by  office  masters  of  the  king's  stables,  took  for  their  armorial 
figure,  tbe  instrument  whereby  hay  is  thrown  up  to  horses, 
which  in  blaion  is  called  a  shakefork.  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
absurdly  conjectures  that  the  first  of  the  Cunninghams  in 
Scotland  was  one  of  the  four  knights  who  murdered  Thomas 
a  Becket,  and  who  fled  from  England,  and  assumed  the  pairU 
in  their  arms,  being  after  the  same  form  as  the  ahakefork, 
and  is  taken  by  some  for  an  episcopal  pall,  as  that  carried  in 
tne  arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

In  an  old  genealogical  memoir  of  the  Cumming*  in  manu- 
script quoted  in  '  Hamilton's  Description  of  the  Shires  of 
Ijuiark  and  Renfrew,"  (p.  81,  note.)  the  origin  of  Die  Cun- 
ninghames  is  thus  ingeniously  traced  to  that  clan:  "And 
moreover,  1  am  able  to  prove  at  this  present  tyute,  1622,  ther 
is  not  so  maney  noble  men  as  yet  »f  one  surname  in  all  Eu- 
rope as  professeth  the  name  of  Cuming,  sua  that  they  wer 
all  with  ther  lands  and  livings  in  one  realme;  and  to  qualitie 
and  mack  my  alleadgeance  good.  I  have  insert  heir,  as  efter 
followeth,  the  names  of  their  houss,  stylls  and  surnames 
quho  confessed]  themselves  to  I*  laufullie  descended  of  the 
said  surname  of  Cumings.  Quhilk  certainlie  I  have  in  pairt 
be  some  of  ther  oune  confessions* ;  for  being  at  super  in  the 
E.  of  Glenkainies  hous,  in  Kilmarnnch,  quhair  my  lord  wes 
present,  with  his  sone,  the  master,  as  also  the  old  bird  of 
Wattcrstoun,  Cunnvnghame  to  his  surname,  and  my  lord 
goodschiris  (goodfather's)  brother,  quho  did  all  time  confess 
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and  oonfer  that  Cuming  was  ther  right  surname,  quhilk  wea 
to  be  seen  in  my  lord's  ancient  evident*,  a*  tny  old  lord  did 
eonfcsa  at  this  trine,  in  presence  of  the  wholl  companie, 
quhair  ther  wer  direr*  noble  men.  And  as  fur  the  surname 
of  Cunnynghame,  they  took  it  of  that  province  qnhilk  wea 
called  of  auld  Cunnynghame.  aa  Comimauld  (Cumbemaald) 
wes  called  Cuming's  hald.  Farder.  I  hare  omitted  to  sett 
doune  beirfor,  the  cause  whey  the  earle  of  Glencatrn  and  sur- 
niuno  of  Cunnynghames  eonfesselh  that  thair  ryte  surname 
should  be  Cuming,  and  wearrs  not  the  Cuming's  amies,  the 
tbrie  Shawea.  The  reason  whey,  aa  I  understand  :  Quhcn  aa 
the  principall  noblemen  of  Cuminga  was  banished,  aa  said  is, 
tho'  he  that  remained  within  the  realmc  of  Scotland  was  not 
to  bruik  that  surname  of  Cuminga,  nor  wear  their 
I ;  nevertheless  for  the  lore  and  faror  that  the  Cunyng- 
hamea  had  naturallie  to  ther  onne  surname  of  Cuminga,  thry, 
of  ther  humilitie,  took  the  schaich  (shake  fork)  for  the  tother 
anna,  quhilk  is  and  signifies  as  serrand  to  the  scheawes.  This 
I  drte  not  be  my  invention?,  but  be  more  ancient  and  learned 
men,  whose  more  curious  to  know  the  doubts  of  their  geno- 
logie." 

The  abore-named  Wernebald  had  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Galfridus.  The  latter,  under  the  designation  of  Galfridus  do 
Cunninghame,  is  witness  in  a  charter  of  King  Malcolm  the 
Fourth,  of  a  donation  to  the  abbey  of  Scone.  Robert,  the 
elder  son,  styled  of  Kilmaurs,  with  the  consent  of  Richimta 
or  Rcacinda  Barclay,  his  spouse,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Barclay  of  Gaimtilly,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the 
Fourth,  bequeathed  the  lands  of  Glenferchartland,  or  Glcn- 
farqnharlin,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  to  the  abbey  of 
Arbroath.  He  gave  also  his  Tillage  of  Cunningham,  the 
patronage  of  the  kirk  of  Kilmaurs  and  hall"  a  carrucate  of 
land  belonging  to  the  said  kirk,  to  the  abbacy  of  Kelso,  which 
girt  was  confirmed  by  Richard  de  Morrille,  constable  of  Scot- 
land, in  1162.  The  consideration  of  this  grant  was  an  easy 
reception  into  the  fraternity  of  that  house,  and  he  gave  to  the 
same  abbey  two  parts  of  such  goods  as  should  belong  to  him 
at  his  death.  He  was  a  witness  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Richard  de  Morrille  of  the  lands  of  Hermistoun  to  Henry 
Sinclair.  His  grandson,  Stephen  de  Cunningham,  was  one 
of  the  fifteen  hostages  given  to  Henry  the  Second  of  England 
for  the  liberation  of  King  William  the  Lion  in  1174. 

Richard  Cunningham,  the  fifth  from  Wernebald,  is  witness 
to  a  charter  granted  by  Allan  lord  of  Galloway,  of  the  lands 
of  Stephenston,  Corsbie,  and  Mouoch,  to  Hugh  Crawford, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Loudoun.  In  the  cartulary  of  Pais- 
ley the  name  frequently  occurs.  Fergus  de  Cunningham, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Wemebald,  and  Malcolm  his  son  resign 
all  their  lands  in  Kilpatrick,  to  Maldouin  earl  of  Lennox,  and 
when  that  earl  dispones  them  to  Paisley,  they  are  specified, 
and  called  Dundrinnans.  Immediately  after,  in  the  Inquest 
of  seven  men  about  the  lands  of  Mokincran,  Fergus  appears, 
of  date  June  1233 ;  and  in  a  gift  of  a  net  upon  the  water  of 
Leven  by  earl  Maldouin,  Fergus  is  designed  "  films  Cunning- 
name."  From  him  were  descended  the  Cunninghames  of 
Ranfurly. 

Robert,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  de  Cunninghame,  is 
witness  in  the  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Ingluton  by  Tho- 
mas, son  of  Adam  Carpentaria,  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third. 

Herrer  de  Cunningham,  son  of  Robert  de  Cunningham  of 
Kilmaurs.  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1268. 
and  from  Alexander  the  Third  in  the  following  year  he  got  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Kilmaurs.  He  died  before  1268.  He 
had  two  ions,  William  and  Galfridus.  The  latter  was  ance*- 
tor  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Glengarnoek.    Sir  William,  the 


to  a  charter  of  Malcolm  earl  < 
1275.  His  son,  Kdward  de  Cunningham,  mortified  the 
lands  of  Grange  to  the  monastery  of  Kilwinning,  and  died 
abont  1290.  He  had  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Richard.  The 
younger  son  was  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Poltnaise. 
Gilbert  or  Gilmore,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  nominees  of 
Robert  de  Brus,  in  his  competition  for  the  crown  of  Scotland 
in  1292.  He  afterwards  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  the 
First  He  had  three  sons,  Robert,  James  and  Donald.  James, 
the  second  son.  got  from  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  lands  of  Has- 
sendean  in  Roxburghshire.  Sir  James  of  Cunninghame  is 
witness  in  a  charter  by  Walter  Stewart  of  Scotland  of  the 
kirk  of  LaTgl  to  Paisley,  dated  the  8d  of  February  181 H. 
Nigel  de  Coninghame,  the  &on  of  James,  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Westbernys  (Barns)  in  Fife,  8th  December  1376.  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Patrick  de  Polwarth,  knight,  and  from 
him  the  Cunninghams  of  Beltan  and  Barna  are  descended. 

Sir  Robert  de  Cunnin  gham  of  Kilmaurs,  the  eldest  son, 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  in  conse- 
quent* of  which  his  name  appears  in  the  Ragman  Roll,  but 
afterwards  declared  for  Robert  the  Bruce,  from  whom  he  got 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  lands  of  Lambruchtan 
in  Cunningham  in  1319.  Ho  bad  two  sons,  William  and 
Andrew.  The  latter  was  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  ot 
Drumquhassel,  Ballindallocli,  Balbougie,  Banton,  and  other 
families  of  the  name. 

Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Kilmaurs,  the  eldest  eon,  is 
witness  to  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  in  1350. 
He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen  proposed  as  a  hostage 
for  King  David  the  Second  in  1351.  Ho  married  the  lady 
Eleanor  Bruce,  sister  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Carrick, 
and  in  ber  right  bad  a  charter  of  the  earldom  from  King 
David  the  Second,  in  1361.  It  has  generally  been  affirmed 
lltat  sbe  was  his  second  wife,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  earldom  did  not  descend  in  his  family,  genealogists  have 
usually  stated  that  she  had  no  issue,  and  that  his  sons,  ol 
which  he  is  said  to  have  bad  three,  were  the  offspring  of  a 
previous  marriage.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  she  had  five  sons  to  him,  and  it  appears  from 
certain  charters,  and  particularly  one  of  the  lands  of  Kincle- 
ven,  that  Sir  William  married  a  second  time  a  lady,  whose 
christian  name  was  Margaret,  but  of  what  family  is  not 
known.  In  the  charter  to  bim  of  the  earldom,  no  mention  is 
made  of  heirs,  and  on  Lady  Eleanor's  death,  it  was  reassumcd 
by  Robert  the  Second,  who  soon  after  conferred  it  on  bis  own 
eldest  son,  John,  during  Sir  William's  lifetime.  Thomas,  his 
third  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Caprington, 
baronets,  and  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Enterkin  and  Bedlaru 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  one  of  the  hostages  for  King  David  the 
Second  in  1357,  died  before  his  father.  His  second  son,  also 
Sir  William  Cunningham,  had  a  share  of  the  forty  thousand 
francs  sent  by  the  king  of  France,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  principal  persons  in  Scotland  in  1885.  He  is  witness  in 
a  permission  by  Sir  John  Blair  to  draw  water  through  his 
lands  of  Adamton  in  Kyle,  to  the  mill  of  Monkton,  in  1390, 
wherein  he  is  designed  «  vicecomes  de  Air."  He  founded  the 
collegiate  church  of  Kilmaurs,  by  charter  of  date  13th  March 
1408,  and  in  1401  is  witness  to  the  confirmation  of  the  lands 
of  Thornly.  He  married  Margaret,  the  elder  of  the  two 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  Robert  Dcnnieston  of  that 
ilk  (see  Dkxxikbtox,  I-ord),  and  with  her  acquired  large 
possessions,  namely,  the  lands  and  baronies  of  Danielston  and 
Kinlayston  in  Renfrewshire,  Kilmaronock  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Glencairn,  whence  his  descendants  took  their  title  of  earl,  in 
the  countv  of  Dumfries,  and  Redhall  and  Collinton  in  Mid 
the  original  contract  of  division  of 
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He  died  in  1418. 
of  the  I 


He  had  three 
of  Cunning- 
the  bat- 


the  coheiresses  in  1404. 
tons:  Robert;  William, 
batnbead;  and  Henry, 
tic  of  Bcauge  in  1421. 

Sir  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  got  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Kilmanrs  from  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland, 
on  his  father's  resignation  of  the  same  in  1413.  He  was 
knighted  by  King  Jumw  the  Pint,  and  sat  on  the  jury  on  the 
trial  of  Murdoch  duke  of  Albany  in  1425.  He  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Montgomery  of  Ardros.tan,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Eg- 
linton,  had  a  joint  commission  for  governing  and  defending 
Kintyre  and  Knapdalc,  10th  August,  1430.  By  his  wife, 
Ann,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Montgomery  of  Eglinton  and 
r>,  he  had  two  sons,  Alexander, 


Alexander  de  Cunningham,  of  the  fourteenth  generation 
from  Warnebald,  was  created  Lord  Kilmanrs,  by  King  James 
the  Second,  in  1445,  and  earl  of  Ulencairn,  by  King  James 
the  Third,  28th  May  1 188.    See  Guts  cairn,  earl  of. 

The  earl  of  Glencsjrn,  for  supporters  to  his  arms  had  two 
,  proper  relative  to  the  name  of  Cunningham  or  Cou- 


The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Caprington 
was  Thomas,  third  son  of  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Kil- 
maurs, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second.  He  got 
from  his  father  in  patrimony  the  lands  of  Baidland  in  Ayr- 
by  charter  dated  in  1385.  His  son,  Adam  Cunning- 
icceeded  him,  married  one  of  the  daughters  and 
i  of  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of  Sundrum,  by  whom  he 


got  the  lands  of  Caprington,  which  became  the  chief  designa- 
tion of  the  family,  and  in  consequence  they  were  long  in  use 
of  quartering  the  arms  of  Wallace  with  their  own.  Adam 
Cunningham  of  Caprington  was,  in  1431,  one  of  the  hostages 
for  King  James  the  First,  in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Doug- 
las of  Drumlanrig.  Ho  died  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Second. 

His  son,  Sir  Adam  Cunningham,  had  ths  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  him  by  King  Jautes  the  Fourth.  He  mar- 
ried Isabel,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Crawford  of  Kilbimey, 
progenitor  of  the  viscounts  Garnock.  and  died  in  1500.  His 
son,  John  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  in  many  of  the  feuds  of  the  period,  as  his  name  often 
occurs  in  the  Criminal  Records  of  the  time.  On  November 
23,  1527,  with  several  kinsmen  of  the  name  of  Cunningham, 
and  six  other  persons,  he  found  caution  to  appear  before  the 
justiciary,  for  intercommuning  with  Hugh  Campbell  of  Lou- 
doun, sheriff  of  Ayr,  a  declared  rebel  and  at  the  horn,  for  the 
slaughter  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Csjajllia.  In  May  1630,  he  and 
seventeen  others  were  charged  with  being  art  and  part  in  the 
cruel  slaughter  of  John  Tod,  and  not  appearing,  tbey  were 
denounced  rebels,  along  with  David  Boswell  of  Auchiuleck, 
for  this  crime.  On  August  9,  1537,  lie  and  the  said  David 
BamHj  with  twenty-seven  others,  found  caution  to  underly 
the  law  at  the  next  justice- aire  of  Ayr,  for  art  and  part 
of  the  mutilation  of  John  Sampson,  of  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  of  forethought  felony.  By  his  first  wife,  Annabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  Ixiudoun,  he  bad  two 
sons,  William,  and  Thomas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  got 
from  his  father  the  lands  of  Baidland. 

luimingham  of  Caprington,  the  elder  son.  was  a 
of  considerable  note  and  influence  in  his  day.  His 
name,  with  that  of  the  laird  of  Cunninghamhead,  appears  at 
the  famous  missive  sent  in  1570,  by  some  of  the  barons  of 
Ayrshire,  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  relative  to  his  rumoured 
intention  of  slaying  John  Knox.    At  the  parliament  held  at 


Stirling,  loth  July  li78,  the  laird  of  Caprington  was  one  of 
the  persons  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Book  of 
Policy  presented  by  the  church,  which  the  lords  had  refused 
to  ratify.  He  was  one  of  the  assize  on  the  trial,  December 
23,  1580,  of  William  Lord  Ruthren,  lord  high  treasurer,  and 
eighty-two  others,  his  attendants  and  servants,  for  the 
slaughter  of  John  Buchan.  a  servant  of  Lawrence  I<ord  Oli  ■ 
phant,  when  they  were  acquitted.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  the  24th  April  1581.  William 
Cunningham  of  Caprington  was  appointed  the  king's  commis- 
sioner to  the  church,  and  presented  his  majesty's  letter  to  the 
Assembly.  The  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  king  on  the 
occasion  will  be  found  inserted  in  Calderwood's  History  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  iiL  pp.  516 — 519.  Early  in  1584  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  king  to  the  earl 
of  Gowrie  in  Perth,  to  command  him  to  take  a  remission 
for  the  raid  of  Ruthveu,  and  to  condemn  the  act  as  trea- 
son, which  be  did.  In  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  6th  February  168S,  be  was  one  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  concur  with  the  moderator,  and  advise  upon  the 
special  matters  to  be  considered  in  the  Assembly  at  extraor- 
dinary hours.  He  was  also  one  of  thirteen  members  appoint- 
ed to  meet  and  confer  with  six  of  the  king's  council  concern- 
ing papistrie,  the  plantation  of  kirks,  &c  He  died  stout 
1597.  He  had  three  sons,  William,  his  successor ;  John,  of 
Broomhill,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family  ;  and  Hugh, 
of  Previck,  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Enterkine. 

The  eldest  son.  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  being, 
with  Daniel  Cunningham  of  Dalbeith,  charged,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February  1598,  to  attend  the  raid  of  Dumfries,  ap- 
pointed by  the  earl  of  Angus,  lieutenant  and  warden  of  the 
west  marches,  for  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  disorderly 
persons,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  days,  went  to  the  gather- 
ing with  their  followers  armed  in  warlike  manner,  but  finding 
there  James  Douglas  of  Torthorwald.  who  was  then  "  a  rebel 
and  at  the  horn  "  for  slaying  the  king's  cousin,  James  Stew- 
art of  Newton,  "and  their  near  kinsman,"  they  returned 
home  without  giving  Angus  the  assistance  required  by  the 
proclamation,  and  also  abstained  from  going  to  another  raid 
appointed  by  him  at  Dumfries  in  September  1599;  and  being 
afterwards  indicted  at  law  for  abiding  from  these  raids,  they 
produced  a  letter  from  the  king  and  council,  dated  1 6th  Feb- 
ruary 1600,  discharging  the  justices  from  all  procedure  against 
them,  and  freeing  them  from  ever  attending  any  raid  to  which 
they  might  be  summoned,  where  the  said  James  Douglas  was 
sure  to  be.  "This  letter,"  says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  "affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  insecure  and  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  and  the  weakness  of  government.  Douglas  of  Tor- 
thorwald residing  so  near  the  borders,  seems  to  have  been  too 
powerful  a  subject  to  be  sued  even  for  the  slaughter  of  a 
Stewart,  'cousin  to  the  king.'  Although  'at  the  horn 'fur 
this  slaughter,  the  lieutenant  scruples  not  to  accept  of  the 
assistance  of  this  rebellious  subject  to  restore  peace  to  the 
borders,  instead  of  delivering  him  up  to  justice  for  his  crimes  !" 
[CWiwW  Trials,  vol.  iL  page  108,  note.] 

Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  the  son  of  this 
laird,  was,  in  1618,  knighted  by  King  James  the  Sixth.  He 
was,  at  one  period,  possessed  of  an  immense  estate,  but  partly 
by  his  expense  in  building  and  profuse  manner  of  living,  and 
partlv  by  his  taking  the  losing  side  in  the  politics  of  the 
troubled  times  in  which  he  lived,  lie  contracted  a  load  of  debt 
that  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  his  estate  was  sold  by  his 
creditors  to  the  Chancellor  Glencairo.  He  first  joined  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  and  in  1640  was  nominated  one  of 
their  committee.  In  1641,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  stating  the  debts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  up- 
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lifter*  of  the  English  supply ;  also  one  of  the  member*  for 
planting  of  kirks.  He  subsequently  went  over  to  the  marquis 
of  Montrose.,  for  which  parliament  in  1C46  imposed  upon  him 
a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  castle  till  it  was  paid ;  but  it 
being  f»>und  that  he  could  neither  par  the  money  nor  give 
•ecurity  for  the  amount,  he  was  liberated  in  1647,  on  his  giv- 
ing bond  to  appear  before  the  committee  when  called  upon. 
He  married  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  second  daughter  of  the 
first  marquis  of  Abercom,  and  died  without  issue,  whereby 
the  male  line  of  the  first  branch  of  the  family  of  Caprington 


The  representation  devolved  upon  the  descendants  of  John 
Cunningham  of  Hroomhill,  second  son  of  William  Cunning- 
ham, fourth  laird  of  Caprington.  This  John  Cunningham 
had  received  from  his  father,  in  patrimony,  the  lands  of 
Broomhiil,  which  continued  to  be  the  chief  designation  of  this 
the  second  branch  of  the  family  till  they  acquired  the  lands  of 
Caprington  in  the  second  generation  following.  Hie  son  of 
this  John,  William  Cunningham,  nppears  also  to  have  been 
engaged  on  the  parliament  side,  for  we  find  Mr.  William 
Cunningham  of  Broomhiil  one  of  the  commissioner*  from  the 
covenanters  to  the  king,  in  1639.  He  married,  first.  Janet, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Leslie,  I>ord  Undores.  by  whom  he  had 
eighteen  children  in  nine  years  (the  first  single,  four  times 
twins,  and  thrice  three  at  each  birth),  hut  only  three  daugh- 
ters survived  to  be  married.  By  bis  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Sinclair  of  Ratter  (great-grandfather  of 
William,  tenth  earl  of  Caithness,  and  thirteenth  in  descent 
from  King  Robert  Hrnoe)  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters.   His  second  son  James  was  designed  of  Geiae. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Cunningham,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was,  on  19th  September  1669,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Charles  the  Second.  He  possessed  the  lands  of 
Lambruchtan ,  by  which  he  was  designated  before  he  pur- 
chased back  the  lands  of  Caprington  from  the  chancellor 
Glencairn.  That  nobleman  had  bestowed  that  estate  on  his 
son,  Lord  Kilmaurs.  and  it  was  burdened  with  the  jointure  of 
his  widow  (Ijidy  Betty  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  William 
duke  of  Hamilton)  who  lived  in  the  castle  of  Caprington  for 
fifty  years  after  her  husband's  death,  so  thst  Sir  John  paid  at 
last  for  the  estate  above  three  times  its  value.  He  is  men- 
tioned with  great  commendation  as  a  lawyer,  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  and  also  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  '  History  of  his 
own  Times.'  He  waa,  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
chosen,  with  Sir  George  Lockhart,  to  plead  against  the  duke 
of  I-auderdale's  misgovemment  in  Scotland,  before  Charles 
the  Second  in  council  at  London,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
lord  advocate,  being  employed  in  his  grace's  behalf.  The 
duke's  fall  happened  soon  after.  Sir  John  died  in  1684.  By 
his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Murray  of  Polmaiae 
and  Touchadam  in  Stirlingshire,  he  had  with  a  daughter  two 
sons:  William,  his  successor;  and  John,  who,  tike  his  father, 
w.is  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  first  that  undertook  to  read 
lectures  on  the  Roman  law  in  Scotland,  as  also  on  the  Soots 
law.  He  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  lawyer,  Voet,  and  by  this  method  he  perfected 
his  classes  in  the  Roman  law,  and  saved  many  families  the 
expense  of  a  foreign  education  to  their  sons,  there  being  no 
professorships  of  these  hranehes  of  a  legal  education  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time.  He  continued  to  read  his  lectures  till  the 
year  1710,  when  he  died.  Janet,  the  daughter,  became  the 
wife  of  George  Primrose  of  Dnnipace,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose  of  Dunipace,  executed  at  Carlisle  in 
1746  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  elder  son,  Sir  William  Cunningham  ot  Caprington,  the 


second  baronet,  married  Janet,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir 
James  Dick  of  Prestonfield,  baronet,  (who  died  in  1728,)  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  baronetcy  of  Prestonfielo  devolved,  first  on  William 
the  third  son  (James  the  second  son  having  died  young),  and 
on  his  death  in  1746,  upon  the  fourth  but  third  surviving 
son,  Alexander,  who  also  inherited  the  estate,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  an  entail  executed  by  his  grandfather,  assumed  the 
name  of  Dick.  Previously  to  succeeding  to  the  title  he  had 
msde  an  extensive  continental  tour  with  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
son  of  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  a  Journal 
which  he  kept  on  that  occasion  has  been  inserted  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1853.  He  afterward*  practised  as  a 
physician  with  great  reputation  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
as  Dr.  Alexander  Cunningham.  [See  Dick,  Sir  Alexander, 
baronet.] 

On  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  William  Cunningham,  in 
1740,  the  eldest  son,  John,  became  third  baronet  of  Capring- 
ton. He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished personages  of  his  day.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  literary  retirement  at  bis  castle  of  Caprington  ;  and  he  is 
represented  as  having  read  Homer  and  Ariosto  every  year  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  blessed  with  con- 
stant good  health,  and  bis  faculties  continued  unimpaired  to 
the  lost  Sitting  at  supper,  with  his  Mad  cheerfulness,  at 
Caprington,  30th  November  1777,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  fell  bock  in  his  chair,  and  calmly  expired,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  married  in  1749,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Montgomery,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander,  ninth 
earl  of  Eglinton,  and  had  by  ber  two  sons,  William,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Alexander,  an  officer  in  the  army. 

His  elder  son.  Sir  William  Cunningham,  fourth  baronet, 
bom  19th  December  1752,  died  without  issue,  in  January 
1829,  when  the  baronetcy  and  estate  of  Caprington  devolved 
on  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick  of  Prestonfield,  baronet, 
who  thus  inherited  two  baronetcies.  He  died  in  1849,  aad 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  Hanmer  Dick,  bom  at 
Silhet  in  Bengal  in  1808,  who  assumed  by  authority  of  par- 
liament the  name  of  Cunningham ;  married,  with  issue.  See 
Dick,  surname  of. 

The  family  of  Cunningham  of  Cunninghamhead  in  Ayrshire, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  cadets  of  the  noble  family 
of  Glencairn,  had  at  one  time  large  possessions  not  otdy  in 
that  county  but  in  Lanarkshire  and  Mid  Lothian.  About 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  began  to  decline,  and  in 
1724,  the  male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct.  The  found- 
er of  it  was  William,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Cunningham 
of  Kilmaurs,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Dennieston.  He 
received  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Woodbead,  in  the  parish 
of  Dreghoni,  on  whkh  the  name  was  changed  to  Cuniung- 
hamhead,  in  compliment  to  the  family  name. 

This  branch  of  tlie  Cunninghams  had  a  feud  with  the  Mures 
of  Rowallan,  and  on  November  8,  1508,  Robert  Cunningham 
of  Cunninghamhead,  the  second  proprietor  of  the  estate,  waa 
at  the  Ayr  justice- aire,  convicted  of  having,  with  convocation 
of  the  lieges,  gone  to  the  kirk  of  Stewarton,  against  John 
Mure  of  Rowallan  and  his  men,  for  the  office  of  parish  clerk 
of  the  said  kirk;  also  of  art  and  part  of  the  oppression 
done  to  Elizabeth  Ross,  Lady  Cunninghamhead,  in  occupying 
and  manuring  her  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Cunninghamhead 
and  Bonailly,  and  of  thereby  breaking  the  king's  protection 
upon  her,  in  the  year  1503;  and  of  art  and  part  of  the  op- 
pression done  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Kilwinning,  and  to 
Hew  eari  of  Eglinton,  their  tenant,  in  the  "spulzie"  of  the 
of  Middleton,  in  the  parish  of  Per- 
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•ton,  and  of  breaking  tbe  »  safeguard  "  of  the  king  upon  the 

|      said  earl,  in  the  year  1508 

William  Cunningham  of  Cunningham  bead,  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Kilmaura,  was  that  laird  of 
Ciinninghamhead  who,  in  1659,  was  sent,  with  the  laird  of 
l'ittarrow,  to  the  queen  regent  to  explain  the  designs  of  the 
I -or  da  of  the  Congregation.  He  was  present  in  the  great  par- 
liament of  1060,  and  in  1562  subscribed  the  far-famed  bond 
for  support  of  the  reformed  religion,  drawn  up  by  John  Knox. 
On  May  12th  of  the  latter  year  William  Cunningham  of  Cun- 
niaghamhead  was  indicted  for  abiding  fmm  the  raid  of  Jed- 
burgh, and  his  son.  "  the  young  laird,"  was  amerciated  for 
his  non-entry  to  underly  the  law.  The  laird  of  Cunningham- 
head  was  a  member  of  the  renowned  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  on  25th  June  1565,  that  was  so  obnoxious 
to  the  popish  party  at  the  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  present  its  articles  to  the  queen.  After 
the  "Cbaae- About  Raid,"  tbe  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  party,  who  with  the  earl  of  Moray, 
afterwards  regent,  retired  to  Carlisle  for  a  time.  In  1570  he 
was  among  the  Ayrshire  barons  who  signed  the  famous  letter 
to  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  in  behalf  of  John  Knox. 

A  succeeding  laird,  his  grandson  or  nephew,  was,  on  11th 
March  1603,  retoured  heir  to  his  father,  John  Cunningham 
of  Cunninghamhead.  in  the  lands  in  Ayrshire  as  well  as  in 
those  of  WoodhaJI  and  Ronailly  in  Itld-LotUia  (part  of  the 
ancient  estate  of  tbe  Denniestons,  and  which  continued  in  a 
branch  of  this  family  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer). 
By  his  wife  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Kdmonstone 
of  Duntreath,  be  had  William,  his  successor,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  elder  daughter,  Barbara,  married  in  1624,  James 
Fullarton,  younger  of  Fullarton.  and  their  descendant  Colonel 
William  Fullarton,  was  served  heir  to  this  family  of  Cunning- 
hamhead on  17th  December  1791. 

Tbe  son.  Sir  William  Cunninghams,  succeeded  about  1607, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1627.  He  died 
about  1640.  Barbara,  his  eldest  daughter,  married  Mure  of 
Caldwell,  and  was,  by  the  prelatical  party,  subjected  to  much 

I  suffering  on  account  of  her  adherence  to  the  Covenant  His 
son.  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet,  married  in  August 
1661,  the  Hon.  Anne  Ruthvcn,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
first  Lord  Ruthven  of  Freeland,  who  survived  him,  and  took 
for  her  second  husband  William  Cunninghame  of  Craig- 
ends.  The  second  baronet  was,  in  1662,  by  the  ruling  party, 
for  his  support  of  the  covenant,  fined  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  In  1664  he  was  arraigned  as  a  delinquent  before 
the  high  commission,  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  In  1665 
he  was  committed  to  prison.  In  the  following  year,  when 
several  other  gentlemen  were  liberated,  he  was  detained,  and 
in  1688  he  was  still  more  strictly  confined.  He  got  little 
respite  till  December  1669,  when  he  was  finally  discharged, 
and  died  in  1670. 

His  only  son,  Sir  William,  third  baronet,  was  served  heir 
to  his  mother  in  1679,  and  on  the  decease  of  David,  second 
Lord  Ruthven,  in  1701,  without  issue,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Ruthven  in  addition  to  his  own,  but  did  not  take  that 
peerage,  (although  there  was  no  male  claimant,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  the  elder  daughter  of  tbe  first  Lord  Ruthven,)  but 
allowed  his  cousin,  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  his  mother  s  young- 
est sister,  Elisabeth,  to  enjoy  the  title  of  Ijtdy  Ruthven,  and 
her  descendants  now  possess  the  peerage  of  Ruthven.  Like 
his  father  he  suffered  much  from  religions  persecution,  even 
when  bnt  a  schoolboy.  He  died  without  issue  in  1724,  when 
tbe  baronetcy  became  extinct.  Cunninghamhead  was  sold, 
in  that  year,  to  John  Snodgrass,  Esq.,  and  is  still  possessed 


tathre  of  the  family  is  now  in  the  person  of  Fullarton  of 
Fullarton.  as  lineally  descended  from  Barbara,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Cunninghame  of  Cunningb&mchead,  married  to 
his  ancestor  in  1624 


Tbe  Cunninghame*  of  Aiket,  also  in  Ayrshire,  a  very  an- 
cient family,  now  extinct,  descended  from  Gilbert  or  Gtimore 
de  Cunningham,  mentioned  (on  page  743)  as  one  of  the  no- 
minees of  Robert  de  Bras  in  tbe  competition  with  Baliol. 
They  seem  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  feuds  «t  the 
Cunningham  family  with  the  SempilLs,  the  Mures,  and  the 
Montgomeriea,  as  on  November  20,  1533,  Robert  Cunning- 
ham of  Aiket  and  William  his  son  were  among  those  who 
found  caution  to  underly  the  law  for  besetting  the  way,  on 
two  occasions,  of  William  Ixjrd  Sempill,  for  his  slaughter, 
and  on  November  4th,  1570,  William  Cunningham?  of  Aiket 
and  two  of  his  servants,  with  John  Raeburn  of  that  ilk,  his 
son-in-law,  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  tbe  murder  of  John 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  when  they  pleaded  that  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted by  the  deceased  Alexander  Cunninghame  of  Aiket, 
and  they  were  unanimously  acquitted.  On  January  12th, 
1578-9,  Helen  Colquhoun,  tbe  wife  of  William  Cunninghame 
of  Aiket.  was  accused  of  administering  poison  to  her  husband, 
but  did  not  make  her  appearance  for  trial.  Alexander  Cun- 
ninghame of  Aiket,  was,  in  1686,  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Hugh,  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton  (see  Eolimtom,  fourth  earl 
of),  Captain  James  Cunninghame,  the  seventh  from  the 
above  Robert,  was  retoured  heir  to  his  father,  James  Cun- 
ninghame, in  Aiket  and  tome  adjacent  lands.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Major  James  Cunninghame  of 
Aiket  who  appears  as  a  commissioner  of  supply  for  Ayrshire 
in  1704,  and  it  is  likely  was  tbe  same  gentleman  who  made 
such  a  distinguished  opposition  to  the  union  in  1707,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  that  period.  Two  aged  ladies  who 
in  1823  were  living  in  Ayr  were  said  to  hare  been  tbe  last  of 
this  family 

T)h>  first  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Robert! ana  m  Ayrshire, 
was  William  Cunningham  of  Craigends  in  Renfrewshire,  of 
tbe  noble  family  of  Glencairn.  He  bestowed  that  estate  on 
his  second  son,  David  Cunningham  of  Bartonholme,  whose 
son  and  grandson,  both  also  named  David,  succeeded  to  tbe 
estate.  The  latter,  who  was  knighted,  was  in  1586  a  party 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Hugh  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton 
(see  Eoustox,  fourth  earl  of).  His  son,  also  Sir  David 
Cunningham,  bad  three  sons :  David,  his  successor ;  Alexan- 
der ;  and  Sir  James,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  King 
Charles  the  First.  In  1614,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
his  brother  the  earl  of  I  .anark  were  put  under  arrest  at  Ox- 
ford, Sir  James  Cunningham  was  extremely  instrumental  in 
aiding  the  escape  of  the  latter.  The  eldest  son,  David,  was 
s"  nwi  neir  10  ins  lainer  in  10**5,  previous  to  wiucn,  accord- 
ing to  Crawfurd,  he  was  master  of  the  works  to  King  James 
tbe  Sixth.  He  was,  by  Charles  tbe  First,  created  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  25th  November  1630,  by  patent  to  biin  and 
his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  In  the  subsequent  civil  wars  he 
suffered  mucn  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  that  unfortunate 
monarch.  His  successor.  Sir  David,  supposed  to  be  his  son, 
was  a  commissioner  of  supply  for  Ayrshire  in  1661,  and  died 
before  1676,  when  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander,  became  third 
baronet-  Sir  David,  the  sixth  baronet,  in  1696  had  a  pm- 
tection  in  his  favour  from  parliament.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  kinsman,  William  Cunningham  (son  of  William  Cunning- 
ham of  Auchensketth,  whose  father,  John  Cunningham  of 
Waterston,  was  the  son  of  Christian,  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  second  son  of  Sir  David,  the  first  baronet).  He 
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married  in  1741  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Fairlie  of 
Fairlie,  in  the  same  county,  and  in  1778  was  served  heir  to 
Sir  David  Cuningliam  of  Kobertland,  and  assumed  the  title. 
He  died  25th  October  1781.  He  had  two  sons,  William, 
his  heir,  and  Alexander  Cuningham,  collector  of  customs  at 
I  n  ine. 

Sir  William,  the  seventh  baronet,  was  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  by  Burns  ns  his  informant  of  the  anecdote  relative 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  Allan  Ramsay,  when  on  i 
visit  at  Loudoun  castle,  composed  his  song  of  the  '  Lass  of 
Patie's  Mill.'  He  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Fairlie, 
and  on  his  death  in  1811,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  William,  who  died  February  1,  1687.  Sir  William's  bro- 
ther. Sir  John  Cuningham  Fairlie,  born  29th  July  1779,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  7tli  baronet.  He  married,  8th  August  1808, 
Janet  l.ncretia,  daughter  of  John  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Kelly,  hut 
without  issue.  Died  1852.  when  his  next  brother.  Sir  Charles 
Cuningham  Fairlie,  became  8th  baronet  Died  1859,  when 
his  son,  Sir  Percy  Arthur,  born  in  1815,  became  9th  baronet. 

A  baronetcy  is  also  possessed  by  the  family  of  Cuning- 
hatne  of  Corsehill,  in  the  same  county,  descended  from  An- 
drew, second  son  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Glencairn.  From  his 
father  be  got  certain  lands  in  Ayrshire,  t  he  two  Corsebills 
being  particularly  specified,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  to 
him  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Cuningham  (of  the  family  of 
I'olmaise).  by  royal  charter,  dated  4th  May  1537  and  4th 
January  1548.  Like  his  elder  brother,  Alexander,  fifth  earl 
of  Glencairn,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  support  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  being  convicted  of  heresy  before  the  lords 
spiritual  in  1538,  had  his  estate  forfeited.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  pardon,  and  obUined  a  new  charter  of  his  lands. 
He  died  in  1515. 

His  eldest  son,  Cuthbert,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Cunninghams  of  Aiket,  and  died  in  1575.  Ho  had  with  two 
daughters,  two  sous,  Patrick  and  Alexander,  minors  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  T'fie  former  was  slain  in  the  feud  between 
the  Cunninghams  and  the  Montgomeries.  The  latter,  who 
succeeded,  died  in  May  1646.  With  three  daughters,  he  had 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  David  of  Dalbeitb.  His  great- 
grandson,  Alexander  Cuninghame,  succeeded  in  1667,  and 
on  26th  February  1672,  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  diploma,  to  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
His  son.  Sir  Alexander,  second  ban 'not.  succeeded  in  1685, 
and  died  in  1730.  His  son.  Sir  David  Cuninghame,  the  third 
baronet,  married  Penelope  Montgomery,  niece  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Walter  Montgomery,  baronet,  of  Kirktonholm  (descended 
from  the  Montgomeries  of  Skelmorley)  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Alexander  Cuning- 
hame, a  captain  in  the  army,  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders. 
On  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Kirktonholm,  he  adopted  the 
name  and  arms  of  Montgomery,  in  consequence  of  a  clause  to 
that  effect  in  the  deed  of  entail.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eld- 
est daughter  and  thereafter  heiress  of  David  Montgomery  of 
I  jiinshaw.  descended  from  Sir  Neil  Montgomery  of  1  .ainshaw, 
and  representative  of  the  family  of  Lyle  I»rd  I.ylc.  He  pre- 
deceased his  father,  Sir  David,  by  a  few  months  in  1770. 
He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  third  son,  Alexan- 
der, served  as  an  officer  in  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  regiment 
during  the  American  war,  and  died  unmarried  in  1782,  and 
his  youngest,  Henry  Drumlanrig,  entered  the  navy  and  was 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Alfred  in  Rodney's  great  engagement, 
12th  April  1782.    He  died  in  1785. 

Sir  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Cuninghame, 
and  fourth  baronet,  sold  the  estate  of  Ijinshaw,  in  1779,  to 
William  Cuninghaine,  second  son  and  heir  of  Alexander 


Cunninghame  of  Bridgehouse  in  the  same  county.  On  hit 
death,  unmarried,  in  March  1814,  he  was  succeeded  by  hit 
brother,  Sir  David,  fifth  baronet,  who  had  previously  been  in 
the  royal  North  Britiah  dragoons.  He  also  died  unmarried,  in 
November  following.  His  only  surviving  brother,  Sir  James, 
the  fifth  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Cuninghame,  became  the 
sixth  baronet.  He  married  Jessie,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cuming.  Esq.,  banker  in  Edinburgh,  representative 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Cuming  of  Earnside,  whose  curious 
figure  is  among  the  most  characteristic  of  "  Kay's  Edinburgh 
Portraits."  Sir  James  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
died  in  1887.  The  eldest  son,  Sir  Alexander  David  Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame,  died  8th  June  1846,  and  «u  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery  Cuninghmne,  eighth 
baronet ;  married,  with  issue,  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; one  of  the  claimants  of  the  dormant  earldom  of  Glen- 
cairn, as  lineal  male  descendant  of  William,  fourth  earl. 
(See  Gi.H»CJURX,  earl  of.) 

The  Cunynghamea  of  Milncraig,  Ayrshire,  and  Living- 
stone, Linlithgowshire,  who  also  possess  a  baronetcy,  are 
likewise  sprung  from  the  above-mentioned  William  Cunning- 
ham of  Oraigends,  from  whom  descended  Cunyngham  of 
Polquhaine,  who  obtained  the  estate  of  Milncraig,  by  marry- 
ing one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  William  Cathcart 
of  Corbiestoun  (a  junior  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Cath- 
cart), and  was  great-grandfather  of  David  Cunynghame  of 
Milncraig  aud  Livingstone,  who  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia  3d  February,  1702.  Sir  David  Cunynghame 
was  a  person  of  eminent  talents,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  an 
eloquent  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  the  friend 
and  coadjutor  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  His  eldest  son,  Sir 
■lames  Cunynghame.  died,  unmarried,  in  1747,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother.  Sir  David,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  and  colonel,  in  1757,  of  the  57th  regiment  of  infantry. 
He  died  suddenly,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  10th  October, 
1767.  His  son,  Sir  William  Augustus,  fourth  baronet,  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  Linlithgowshire,  long  held  several  re- 
spectable offices  in  the  public  service.  He  died  17th  March 
1828.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  David  Cunynghame,  fifth  baronet, 
born  in  1769,  died  in  1854.  He  was  a  colonel  (1797)  and 
served  at  Famars,  St.  Amand,  and  Iincelles.  where  he  was 
severely  wounded ;  nlso  served  at  the  siege  of  Valeuciennes, 
and  the  action  at  Ostend  in  May  1798.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, the  first  time,  in  1801,  to  a  daughter  of  l^ord-chancellor 
Tburlow.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  David  Thurlow  Cunynghame, 
bom  in  1803.  succeeded  as  6th  baronet ;  married,  with  issue. 

The  family  of  Cuninghame  of  Crnigcnds  In  Renfrewshire, 
so  often  mentioned,  is  lineally  descended  from  Sir  William 
Cunningham,  the  second  son  of  Alexander  first  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn. He  received  the  lands  of  Craigends  from  bis  father 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  family 
named  William  Cuninghame  of  Craigends  was,  in  1534.  killed 
by  Gabriel  Sempill  of  Cathcart.  Another,  Gabriel  Cuning- 
hame, fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547.  In  1689  the  free-  ' 
holders  of  Renfrewshire  elected  William  Cuninghame  of  Craig- 
ends their  commissioner  to  the  convention  of  estates,  where, 
and  in  the  several  subsequent  sessions  of  parliament,  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  great  fidelity  and  honour.  The  family  is 
at  present  represented  by  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name. 

The  Cuninghames  of  I  .ainshaw  were  descended  from  Adam 
Cunninghame  of  Bridgehouse,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  C*- 
prington.  William  Cuninghame,  the  third  from  this  Adam 
and  fourth  of  Bridgehouse.  purchased  in  1779  the  estate  of 
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Lainshaw,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stcwarton,  from  Sir  Walter  Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame,  baronet  of  Coraehill.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  Urge  family.  By  hia  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Campbell,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  he  bad 
one  son,  William  Cuninghatne,  who  succeeded  him  in  Lain- 
shaw. This  gentleman,  who  died  November  6,  1849,  was 
well-known  for  hia  piety  and  benevolence,  and  for  hit  writ- 
ings. He  published  various  works  on  prophecy  and  scriptu- 
ral  chronology,  of  which  a  list  is  subjoined : 

letters  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  an 
Inquirer,  first  printed  in  the  Oriental  Star,  a  Newspaper  at 
Calcutta  in  Bengal  Reprinted  at  Scram  pore,  in  Bengal, 
1802,  12mo.    2d.  edit  corrected  and  enlarged.    Locd.,  1804. 

Remarks  on  David  Levi's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  upon  the  Evidences  of  the  Divine 
Characters  of  Jesus  Christ,  addressed  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  Jews,  by  an  Inquirer.  Printed  by  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.    Lond.  1810,  8vo. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  Prophetical  period  of  Twelve  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Years.    Lond.  1813.   Third  Edition.    Lond.  1817,  Bvo. 

Letters  and  Essays,  Controversial  and  Critical,  on  Suhjects 
connected  with  the  Conversion  and  National  Restoration  of 
Israel,  first  published  in  the  Jewish  Expositor.    Lond.  1822. 

Account  of  the  formation  of  a  Church  on  Congregational 
Principles  in  the  town  of  Stewarton.    Glasgow,  1827. 

The  Church  of  Rome  the  Apostscy,  and  the  Pope  the  Man 
of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition.  Second  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix.    Glasg.  1833. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Sermon  on  the  Mil- 
lennium ;  with  an  Answer  to  his  Arguments  against  the  Mil- 
lennial Resurrection  and  Reign  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of 
Jesus.    Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix.    Glasg.  1833. 

The  Pre-Millcnnial  Advent  of  Messiah  Demonstrated  from 
the  Scriptures.  First  printed  in  the  Christian  Observer. 
Second  Edition.    Glasg.  1833.    Third  edition. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Millennial  Advent  and  Reign  of  Mes- 
siah vindicated  from  the  Objections  of  the  Edinburgh  Theo- 
logical Magazine.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Hamilton's  recent  Works  on  Millenarianism.  Second 
Edition,  with  some  Strictures  on  a  Review  of  the  Author's 
Pre- millennial  Advent  of  Messiah,  4c.  in  a  late  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  1834. 

Strictures  on  Mr.  Frere's  Pamphlet  on  the  General  Struc- 
ture of  the  Apocalypse ;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Scheme  of 
Prophetical  Arrangement  of  the  Rer.  Edward  Irving  and  Mr. 
Frere.  critically  examined. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  some  of  the  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber's  Sacred  Calendar  of 
Prophecy,  with  an  Answer  to  his  Arguments  against  the 
Millennial  Advent  and  Reign  of  Messiah. 

Strictures  on  certain  leading  Positions  and  Interpretations 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving's  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Strictures  on  the  Rev.  S.  R,  Maitland's  four  Pamphlets  on 
Prophecy,  and  in  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Principles  of 
Prophetic  Interpretation.    1830,  8vo. 

The  Juhilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  Dan. 
vii.  9.  With  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  Mons.  do 
Chesanx,  ss  to  the  great  Astronomical  Cycles  of  2300  and 
1260  years,  and  their  difference  1040  years.    Glasg.  1834. 

The  Political  Destiny  of  the  Earth  as  revealed  in  the  Bible. 
Second  edition,  enlarged. 

The  Chronology  of  Israel  and  the  Jews,  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Glasg.  183.1. 

Tb«  Fulness  of  the  Times ;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Chro- 


nology of  the  Seventy.  In  Two  Parts.  With  an  Introductory 
Dissertation,  containing  Strictures  on  the  Rev.  E.  Bicker- 
stetb's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Chronology.    Lond.  1836. 

A  Synopsis  of  Chronology,  from  the  Era  of  Creation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint,  to  the  year  1837.    Lond.  1837. 

A  Supplement  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trum- 
pets of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Prophetical  Period  of  Twelve 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Years.    Lond.  1838.    Part  ii.  1842. 

The  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Chronologies  Tried  by  the 
Test  of  tbeir  Internal  Scientific  Evidence ;  with  a  Table  from 
Creation  to  the  Accession  of  Uzziah  in  B.  c.  810,  showing 
their  Jubilean  Differences  at  each  Date.    Lond.  1838. 

The  Scientific  Chronology  of  the  Year  1839,  a  Sign  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Lond.  1839. 

A  Supplement  to  the  above,  comprising  the  Arithmetical 
Solution  and  Chronological  Application  of  the  Number  666. 

The  Season  of  the  End,  being  a  View  of  the  Scientific 
Times  of  the  year  184Xt  (computed  as  ending  on  the  30th 
Adar,  March  23d,  1841);  with  prefatory  remarks  on  Theories 
of  Geology  as  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  an  appendant 
dissertation  on  the  dates  of  the  Nativity  and  Passion. 
London,  1841,  8vo. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Alexander,  an  historical 
writer  of  some  note,  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Cunningham,  minister  of  Ettrick,  ira  born  there 
in  1664.  He  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of 
his  education  at  home,  and  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  went  to  Holland  to  finish  his 
studies.  In  1688  he  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England.  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
and  travelling  companion  to  the  earl  of  Hyndford, 
and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  William  Carmichael; 
subsequently  to  John  Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  duke 
of  Argyle  and  Greenwich  ;  and  thereafter  to  Vis- 
count Lonsdale.  He  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  English  ministry  in  some  political 
ncgociationa  on  the  Continent,  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  he  sent  an  exact  account  to  King  William, 
with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  of  the 
military  preparations  throughout  France.  In 
Carstairs"  State  Papers,  published  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Corinick,  there  are  two  letters  from  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, dated  Paris,  August  22  and  26,  1701,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  French 
minister,  relative  to  the  Scottish  trade  with  France. 
In  1703  he  visiled  Hanover,  and  was  graciously 
received  by  the  elector  and  the  princess  Sophia. 
On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  he  was  sent 
as  British  envoy  to  Venice,  where  he  resided  from 
1715  to  1720.  He  died  at  London  in  1737,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83.    His  works  are : 

Animadversioncs  in  R.  Bentleii  notas  et  emendationen  in 
Q.  Horatiuin  1  tecum.    Lond.  1721,  8vo. 
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1721,  2  vol*.  8vo.  Lornl.  1722,  8vo.  This  hiu  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  edited  by  another  of  the  same  name. 

The  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Evolution  in  1688, 
to  the  Accession  of  George  L  To  which  U  prefixed.  An  Ac- 
count of  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his  Writings.  Lond.  1787,  2 
vols.  4tn.  This  work  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  in  Latin,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Thomson,  and 
published  by  Thomas  Holbngberry,  D.D. 

CUNNING  EIAM,  Alexander,  a  critic  of  ac- 
knowledged learning,  often  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire.  .Early  in 
life  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  taught  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  pub- 
lished the  works  of  Horace,  with  animadversions 
on  Bentley's  edition  of  that  poet,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1721.    He  died  at  the  Hague  in  December  1730. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Charles,  an  historical  paint- 
er of  considerable  genius,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1741.  He  early  displayed  such  a  capacity  for  de- 
sign and  such  a  lively  imagination  that  his  friends 
sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he  had  for  his  master 
Raphael  Mengs,  After  finishing  his  stndies  he 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  painted  several  histori- 
cal pictures  for  Prince  Potemkin.  His  success 
was  so  brilliant  that  he  resolved  to  settle  in  St. 
Petersburg,  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate  affected 
his  health,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
quit  Russia.  The  glory  surrounding  the  name 
and  deeds  of  Frederick  the  Great  allured  him  to 
Prussia.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Berlin  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  painted  several  pictures  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from  Prussian  history,  and  of  which 
Frederick  was  generally  the  hero.  Of  these,  the 
battle  of  Hochkirk,  fought  Oct.  14,  1758,  in  which 
Frederick  was  surprised  by  Marshal  Daun,  and 
defeated,  was  the  most  celebrated.  The  academy 
expressed  its  admiration  of  this  picture  in  terms 
which  were  alike  honourable  to  the  arts  and  the 
artist.  The  king,  Frederick  William  LT.,  wishing 
to  reward  Cunningham  for  this  great  work  with 
something  more  substantial  than  thanks,  ordered 
his  minister  to  enter  his  name  for  the  first  pension 
which  .should  fall  vacant.  This  intention  was  ren- 
dered nugatory,  however,  by  the  premature  death 
of  Cunningham,  which  took  place  in  1789. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Thomas  Mocxsey,  a  lyric 
poet  of  considerable  merit,  second  son  of  John 
Cunningham,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Harley,  and 
alder  brother  of  Allan  Cunningham,  was  born  at 


Culfaud,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  June  25th, 
1776,  and  was  named  after  Dr.  Mounscy  of  Ram- 
merscales,  near  Lochmaben.  His  father,  who  was 
a  farmer,  being  unsuccessful  in  his  speculations, 
relinquished  agriculture  on  his  own  account,  and 
became  steward  or  factor  to  Mr.  Syme  of  Barn- 
caillie,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  went 
with  his  family  to  reside  at  Blackwood  on  the 
Nith,  the  seat  of  Copland  of  Collieston.  Thomas 
Cunningham  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Kellieston  school,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  schools  of 
Dumfries,  where,  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, he  added  book-keeping,  mathematics,  a 
good  deal  of  French,  and  a  little  Latin.  When  he 
was  about  sixteen,  he  became  clerk  to  John  Max- 
well of  Terraughty,  a  distant  connection  of  his 
mother,  with  whom  he  did  not  long  continue. 
Having  been  offered  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  preparing  to  set 
out,  when  Mr.  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  to 
whom  his  father  was  now  engaged  as  steward, 
being  consulted,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he 
should  not  go,  and  Thomas  was  apprenticed,  in- 
stead, to  a  neighbouring  millwright.  Ho  began 
when  very  young  to  write  verses  in  the  language 
of  his  district,  and  in  a  strain  of  country  humour 
calculated  to  please  a  rustic  audience.  Wa  first 
poem  of  a  graver  kind  was  called  the  ' Har'st 
Kirn,'  descriptive  of  a  farm-house  scene  at  the 
conclusion  of  harvest,  written  in  1797.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  October  of  that 
year,  he  went  to  England,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  Rotherham.  The  parting  scene  with  his 
family  he  embodied  in  a  little  poem  called  '  The 
Traveller.'  His  employer  having  become  bank- 
rupt, he  made  his  way  to  London,  and  began  to 
entertain  a  design  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  on 
a  speculation  of  sugar-mills ;  but  his  former  mas- 
ter having  recommenced  business  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  his  employ- 
ment. He  afterwards  went  to  Wiltshire,  and 
subsequently  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 
While  here,  he  wrote  his  exquisite  song,  'The 
Hills  o'  Gallowa' also,  a  satirical  poem,  styled 
'  The  Cambridgeshire  Garland,'  and  a  more  seri- 
ous one,  called  1  The  Unco  Grave. '  In  '  Brash  and 
Rcid's  Poetry,  original  and  selected,'  will  be  found 
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his  4  Har'st  Home,'  tbe  first  of  his  pieces,  we  be- 
lieve, that  appeared  In  priut.  He  uow  became  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
to  which  he  sent  not  only  poems  and  songs,  but 
also,  some  years  subsequently,  Sketches  of  Modern 
Society,  Stories  of  the  Olden  Time,  Snatches  of 
Antiquarianism,  and  Scraps  of  Song  and  Ballad. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  native  force  and  originality  of  his  strains,  that 
he  addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  him  in  that 
periodical,  a  reply  to  which,  by  Cunningham,  also 
in  verse,  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  same 
Magazine. 

Having  gone  to  Dover  in  search  of  employment, 
Cunningham  was  there  in  August  1805,  and 
witnessed  that  naval  combat  between  our  cruisers 
and  the  French  flotilla,  in  which  Lieutenant 
Marshall  fell.  One  of  his  poems  written  about 
this  time  was  entitled  '  London,'  aud  had  as  little 
of  the  romantic  in  it  as  the  great  city  itself.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  the  metropolis,  having 
obtained  employment  in  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Rennie.  He  afterwards  became  foreman  to  a  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  on  quitting  him,  he  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  Fowler's  chain  cable  manu- 
factory near  the  T^ondon  Docks.  A  clerkship  be- 
coming vacant  iu  Rennie's  establishment,  he  was, 
in  1812,  re-engaged  there,  and  latterly  became 
chief  clerk,  with  liberty  to  admit  liLs  eldest  son  as 
an  assistant.  In  1809,  when  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
planned  '  The  Forest  Minstrel,'  he  requested  six- 
teen pages  or  so  of  verse  from  1  Nithsdale'3  lost 
and  darling  Cunningham,'  who  permitted  several 
of  his  shorter  pieces  to  appear  in  that  collection. 
He  had  ceased  to  write  anything,  either  in  prose 
or  poetry,  for  many  years.  A  poem,  called 
*  Brakenfell,'  which  he  composed  in  1818,  and 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Blackwood  on 
Nithside,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  his  brother,  who 
tells  us  that,  from  blighted  views  in  literature,  in 
his  latter  years  he  burnt  many  of  his  manuscript 
tales  and  poems,  and  'Brakenfell'  among  the  rest. 
On  the  28d  October  1834,  just  one  week  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Olver,  a  South 
American  merchant  of  respectability,  Cunningham 
was  seized  with  cholera,  and  after  eight  hours' 
severe  illness,  expired  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.   The  chief  characteristics  of  his  poetry 


are  tenderness,  oddity,  and  humour.  Besides  the 
pieces  specified,  his  •  Hallowmass  Eve,'  and  '  Marj 
Ogilvy,'  are  mentioned  as  happy  instances  of  the 
romantic  and  the  imaginative. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Allan,  a  poet  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Blackwood,  near  Dalswinton,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, on  the  7th  December.  1784.  His  fattier 
was  gsirdener  to  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  soon  after  Allan's  birth,  he  became  fac- 
tor or  land-steward  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton, 
the  landlord  of  Bums  the  poet,  at  Ellisland.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  Allan 
was  taken  from  school,  when  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  apprenticed  as  a  stone-mason  to  an  uncle 
of  his,  who  was  a  country  builder  in  considerable 
business,  with  the  view  of  joining  or  succeeding 
him  in  his  trade ;  but  this  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution.  Notwithstanding  the  disad-  j 
vantageous  circumstances  under  which  he  entered 
on  life,  he  contrived  to  acquire  a  considerable 
amount  of  varied  information,  from  great  though 
desultory  reading.  He  early  contributed  poetical 
effusions  to  the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  aud 
made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  author  of  '  Marmion,' 
as  he  passed  along  the  street.  He  afterwards,  in 
1820,  had  the  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  i 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  communicated  to  him  ' 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  wish  that  he  should  sit  to 
him  for  his  bust.  When  Cromek,  the  London 
engraver,  visited  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting any  unpublished  fragments  of  Burns  that 
could  be  gleaned,  he  was  directed  to  Allan  Cun- 
ningham as  the  most  likely  person  to  assist  him 
in  his  researches.  Allan  was  then  a  journeyman 
stonemason  and  a  married  man.  He  advised 
Cromek  to  form  a  collection  of  the  ancient  ballads 
and  songs  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  and  wrote 
various  happy  imitations  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Cromek  as  genuine  relics  of  ancient  song. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  songs  and  fragments  of  verse 
in  Cromck's  1  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,'  published  in  1810,  are  of  Cunningham's 
composition,  though  believed  by  Cromek,  who  was 
imposed  upon  by  their  beauty,  to  be  undoubted 
originals.  The  same  year  (1810)  Allan  Cuuning- 
ham  removed  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  writer  for  the  newspapers.  In 
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1814  be  wad  engaged  ua  clerk  of  We  works,  or  su- 
perintendent, in  the  studio  of  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  the  eminent  sculptor,  iu  whose  establishment 
he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  most  in- 
dustrious writer,  and  published  various  works  in 
different  departments  of  literature,  a  list  of  which 
is  subjoined.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  his 
(Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,'  in  18*22,  he  submitted 
the  MS.  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  his  opinion  and 
advice,  which  the  latter  conveyed  in  two  letters, 
inserted  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  He  highly 
approved  of  the  drama,  though  he  did  not  thiuk 
it  altogether  fitted  for  the  stage.  Cunningham's 
collection  of  '  The  Sougs  of  Scotland,'  with  notes, 
appeared  in  1835.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Burns,  in  eight  volumes,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  poet,  interspersed  with  ori- 
ginal anecdotes  and  enriched  with  new  informa- 
tion. He  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  Bums'  death,  and  as  he  saw  him  just  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  and  was  a  witness  of  his 
funeral,  his  account  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
poet's  life,  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  Dumfries  at 
the  time,  is  Intensely  interesting.  His  last  work, 
completed  just  two  days  before  his  death,  was  the 
life  of  his  friend,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  distin- 
guished artist,  in  three  volumes.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  his  house  27 
Lower  Belgrave  Place,  Loudon,  on  the  29th  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  aged  58.  Through  the  influence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  two  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  sons 
obtained,  in  1828,  cadetships  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.    He  left  two  other  sons. 

Allan  Cunningham's  genius  was  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  earnest,  but  not  well  regulated.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  him  that  bis  taste  and  attain- 
ments in  the  fine  arts  were  as  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  his  history  as  his  early  ballad  strains, 
which  undoubtedly  are  his  best  poetical  effusions. 
His  prose  style,  when  engaged  on  a  congenial  sub- 
ject, was  justly  admired  for  its  force  and  freedom. 
Strong  nationality  and  inextinguishable  ardour 
formed  conspicuous  traito  iu  his  character.  His 
works  are : 

Sir  Marmaduka  Maxwell,  *  dramatic  poem,  founded  on 
border  story  and  superstition ;  the  Mermaid  of  Galloway;  the 
Legend  of  Richard  Faulder;  and  twenty  Scottish  Song*, 
linden,  1822,  12mo. 


Iradiuuual  lales  of  English  and  Scottish  Peasants.  2 
vols,  l'itno.    London,  1822. 

The  Sougs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modem,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  historical  and  critical,  and  Characters  of 
the  Lyric  Poeta.    London,  1823.  -1  vols.  8vo. 

Paul  Jones.    A  Romance,  in  3  vols.  8vo.    Edin.  1826. 

Sir  Michael  Scott.  A  Romance.  London,  1828.  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Lord  Roldan.    A  Novel  in  8  vols. 

The  Maid  of  Elvar.    A  rustic  epic,  in  12  parts.  London. 
1832,  8vo. 

The  Works  of  Burns,  with  a  Life  of  the  Poet.    8  vols. 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects. London,  1829-1833.  6  vols.  8vo.  The  most  popular 
of  his  prose  works,  contributed  to  Murray's  Family  library. 

Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  with  his  Journals,  Tours,  and 
Critical  Remarks  on  Works  of  Art,  and  a  Selection  from  his 
Correspondence.    Loudon,  1813,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Ci  Rititc,  a  surname  which  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  A'orifi  or  Corin,  a  Roman  station.  The  parish  of  Currie, 
in  Mid  Lothian,  is  one  of  those  districts  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  Latin  appellation. 

Piers  do  Currie,  descended  from  tho  family  of  Currie  of  that 
ilk,  in  Annandale,  is  celebrated  iu  the  Norse  Chronicle,  as 
well  as  in  old  Scottish  ballad,  for  his  exploits  at  the  battle  ol 
Larga,  where  he  was  slain  in  1263. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  Curries  of  that  ilk  merged  in  the 
Johnstones  of  Annandale,  by  the  marriago  of  one  of  that 
family  with  the  heiress  of  Currie  about  1510.  From  a  cadet, 
OuUibert  Currie,  of  KirkUnds,  Dunsa,  living  about  1570,  de- 
scended William  Currie,  (died  in  1681,)  ancestor  by  a  younger  j 
son,  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie,  tho  biographer  of  Bums  (of 
whom  a  notice  follows);  while  from  his  eldest  son  was  de- 
scended Sir  Frederick  Currie,  baronet,  (created  17  th  Decem- 
ber 1846,)  one  of  the  secretaries  to  tin;  ^ovrrninent  in  India ; 
a  member  of  the  supreme  council  in  India;  and  a  director  of 
the  E.  I.  C.    Thrice  married:  issue,  8  tons  and  3  daughters. 

CURRD2,  Jamks,  an  emiuent  physician,  the 
biographer  of  Burns,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Currie,  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Flemiug  iu 
Dumfries-shire,  where  he  was  born,  May  31,  1756. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
parish  school  of  Middlebie,  of  which  parish  his 
father  had  become  minister,  he  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  a  seminary  at  Dumfries,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Chapman,  the  author  of  a  work  on  education. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Virginia  with  a  view  to  the 
mercantile  profession;  but  the  dissensions  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  which 
soon  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  bis  employers, 
disgusted  him  with  commerce,  and  turning  his 
attention  to  politics,  he  published  in  an  American 
paper,  under  the  signature  of  'An  Old  Man,'  a 
series  of  letters  iu  defence  of  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  tax  her  colonies.  He  returned  to  his 
native  couutry  in  1776,  and  studied  mediciue  at 
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Edinburgh  till  1780.  Having  procured  an  intro- 
duction to  General  Sir  William  Erskine,  he  was 
appointed  by  him  ensign  and  surgeon's  assistant 
in  his  own  regiment.  With  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  situation  of  physician,  or  assistant  physician, 
to  the  forces,  with  an  expedition  then  going  out  to 
Jamaica,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Glasgow, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  London.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  metropolis,  however,  he  found  that 
the  appointment  had  been  given  to  another.  By 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced,  in  Oc- 
tober 1780,  to  settle  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was 
soon  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  In  1783  he 
married  Lucy  Wallace,  daughter  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  hero  of 
Scotland ;  and  by  her  he  had  a  numerous  family. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  the  late 
Mr.  William  Rathbone,  Dr.  Currie  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  literary  club,  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Liverpool.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Society  at  Manchester,  to  whose 
Transactions  he  contributed  some  ingenious  papers. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society  in  1790;  and  in  1791  a  fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. His  various  medical  publications  raised  his 
name  very  high,  but  he  was  less  successful  in  his 
miscellaneous  political  writings.  These  latter 
wero  invariably  on  the  unpopular  side  ;  and  a  let- 
ter which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793  raised 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  During  an  excursion 
which  he  made  into  Scotland  in  1792,  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Robert  Bums.  On  the  death  of  the  poet,  at 
the  request  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Symo  of  Rycdale, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Burns'  family,  he  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  the  first  complete  edition 


of  his  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  and  criti- 
cisms on  his  writings,  which  was  published  in 
1800,  in  4  Vols.  8vo. 

In  1804  Dr.  Currie  was  seriously  attacked  by  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  to  which  he  had  been  for 
many  years  subject ;  and  having  relinquished  his 
practice  at  Liverpool,  he  spent  the  ensuing  winter 
alternately  at  Bath  and  Clifton.  In  March  1805 
he  felt  himself  so  far  recovered,  as  to  take  a  house 
at  Bath  and  commence  practice  there.  But  all  his 
complaints  returning  with  increased  violence,  he 
went,  as  a  last  resource,  to  Sidmontb  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  died,  August  81,  1805,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 
His  works  are : 

A  Letter,  Commercial  and  Political,  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson,  Esq.  1793. 
Two  editions. 

Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  cold  and  warm, 
as  a  Remedy  in  Fever  and  Febrile  Diseases,  whether  appliwl 
to  the  surface  of  the  Body,  or  used  as  a  Drink,  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  Fever,  and  on  the  Effects  of  Opium, 
Alcohol,  and  Inanition.  Liverpool,  1797,  8vo.  2d  edition, 
enlarged  and  corrected.  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.  3d  edit.  1804, 
2  vols.  8vo.    6th  edit  1814,  2  vols  8vo. 

Ths  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  with  sn  Account  of  his  Life, 
and  a  Criticism  on  his  Writings.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
Some  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the 
Scottish  Peasantry.  Liverpool,  1800,  4  vols.  8vo.  New  edit. 
Edin.  1818,  4  vols.  12mo.    Various  editions. 

Of  Tetanus,  and  of  Convulsive  Disorders,  Mem.  Med.  iii. 
p.  147. 

Account  of  the  Remarkable  Effects  of  a  Shipwreck  on  the 
Mariners;  with  Experiments  and  Obw-rvations  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Immersion  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water,  Hot  and  Cold, 
on  the  Powers  of  the  Living  Body.  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  xvii. 
1792. 
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